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PREFACE. 


'.^nuaeed  be  aud  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  readers  in  the  wtapU 
of  the  patent  work— the  Notable  Things  in  the  Historj  j^LLondon 
thuNigh  ito  Nineteen  Centoriea  pf  accredited  antiqoi^.  StiU,  I  am 
uxins  to  offer  a  few  words  ixpon  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
;  sad  the  means  bj  whidi  I  have  striven  to  render  it  as 
» ss  the  extent  and  ever-varjing  nature  of  the  subject  will 


TvoUy-aeven  years  since  (in  1628),  I  wrote  in  the  parlour  of 
^  koBse  No.  3  Charing  Cross  (then  a  publisher's),  the  title  and 
phs  of  a  vohune  to  be  called  '*  Curiosxtixs  of  Loudon  ;"  and  the 
««fc  here  sabnutted  to  the  public  is  the  realisation  of  that  design. 
I  diea  propoaed  to  note  the  most  memorable  points  in  the  annals  of 
tke  lietropolis,  and  to  describe  its  most  remarkable  objects  of  in- 
Kreit,  from  the  earliest  period  to  my  own  time, — for  the  Present 
^  its  **  Curiosities''  as  well  as  the  Past.  Since  the  commencement 
ofthisdes^  in  1828,— precisely  midway  in  my  lifetime, — I  have 
nreeiy  for  a  day  or  hour  lost  sight  of  the  subject;  but,  through  a 
Im^  eoorse  of  literary  activity,*  have  endeavoui^  to  profit  by  every 
^  spportunity  to  increase  my  stock  of  materials ;  and  by  constant 
wpwiion,  **  not  to  take  for  granted,  but  to  weigh  and  consider," 
in  taramg  such  materials  to  account.  In  this  labour  I  have  been 
?«ttlf  aided  by  the  communications  oi  obliging  friends,  as  well 
u  by  aiy  own  recollection  of  nearly  Fifty  Years'  Changes  in  the 
Mpeets  of  **■  enlarged  and  stiU  increasing  London." 

"Thinking  how  different  a  place  London  is  to  different  people," 
I  bsre,  in  this  Tolnme,  studied  many  tastes  ;  but  its  leading  cha> 

*  Voaxt  BT  THS  AoTSoa  99  T»  pasfBiT  YoLVMB :  A  PletaTesque  Pro- 
&«Mt  iwad  Dorking  in  Soiray,  18SS.  The  isme,  2d  edit.,  1828.— LMonlee; 
•ftftBcM  Wevfte  ef  the  Beet  Anthon,  S  vols.  18S6.>-Mirror,  edited,  1827-1888 
"^^Qty^ve  vo1e.)L— Signs  before  Death,  1828.— Cameleon  Sketches,  1828.— 
^'iwiMrita  to  the  Thcntiet,  1829— Arcana  of  Science  and  Art,  1828-1888 
'Bern  lek).— Wlne-dflnkcx'i  Manual,  1880.— Family  Manual,  1881.— Know- 
l<^  fcr  Ae  Paople;  or,  the  Plain  Why  and  Becanae,  4  vola.  1881-2.— Popular 
Znlio.  list^— Doneetie  Life  in  England,  1885.— The  Inatructor,  Tol.  2  (written 
hr  tte  Sedety  fbr  PkvmoCing  Christian  Knowledge),  1835.— Famfly  Handbook, 
^^'-VUKuy  World.  8  Tela.  1839,  1840.— London  Anecdotes,  2  toU.  1848.— 
^BaaoleA  Tcar-book,  2  role.  1850,  1851.— Weningtoniana,  1852.— Year-book  of 
'«..JtlM85S.(S.Tenf«iT0l..)  o.tzed.yGodgle 


IT  PREFACX. 

racterbtics  will  be  found  to  consist  in  what  Addison's  Freehcidtr 
calls  "  the  Curiosities  of  this  great  Town."  Their  bibliographical 
illustration,  by  quotations  fit>m  Old  Poets  and  Dramatists,  Tra- 
vellers and  Diarists,  presents  a  sort  of  literary  chequer-work  of  an 
entertaining  and  anecdotic  character ;  and  these  historic  glimpses 
are  brought  into  rivid  contrast  with  the  Social  Statistics  and  other 
Great  Facts  of  the  London  6f  to-day. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  in  the  main  alphabetical.  Districts  and  lo- 
calities are,  howeyer,  topographically  described;  the  arrangement  of 
atreets  being  generally  in  a  sub-alphabet  The  Birth-places,  Abodes, 
and  Burial-places  of  Eminent  Persons— so  many  sites  of  charmed 
ground — are  specially  noted,  as  are  existing  Antiquities,  Golleo- 
tions  of  Bare  Art  and  Virtu,  Public  Buildings,  Boyal  and  Noble 
Besidences,  Great  Institutions,  Public  Amusements  and  Exhibi- 
tions, and  Industrial  Establishments;  so  to  chronicle  the  renown 
of  Modem  as  well  as  Ancient  London.  The  articles  describing  the 
Churches,  Exchanges,  Halls,  Libraries  and  Museums,  Palaces  and 
Parks,  Parliament-Houses,  Boman  Bemains,  and  the  Tower  oi 
London,  are,  from  their  importance,  most  copious  in  their  details. 

The  utmost  pains  has  been  taken  to  verify  dates,  names,  aac 
circumstances  ;  and  it  is  trusted  that  no  errors  may  be  fouiu 
in  addition  to  those  noted  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  witii  th< 
changes  in  the  Metropolis  during  the  prog^ss  of  the  printini 
of  the  work.*  The  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  regard  these  inaocuraciei 
with  indulgence,  when  the  immense  number  of  facts  sought  to  l> 
recorded  in  this  volume  is  considered.  Lastiy,  it  has  been  my  aiz 
to  render  the  **  Curiosities"  useftil  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  witi 
that  view  are  introduced  several  matters  of  practical  iufbrmatioi 
for  Londoners  as  weU  as  visitors. 

JOHN  TIMES. 
88  Sloakb-strbst,  Chblsba, 
Jan.  16,  1866. 

•  8««  Additiohs  lw  CoaascTiovs,  pp.  782-7S4. 


Thb  FaovTitp»cB.~Thi«  Portrait  has  been  engraved  ftom  a  paintins  1 
Thomas  John  OuUIck ;  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1854,  and  pronouiioi 
to  be  the  work  of  an  artlat  of  great  promlae. 

Thb  Y  iovBTTB.^Thia  Charter,  described  at  page  4«0,  is  hi  EngUah  as  follow 
"  William  the  King  Mendly  salutes  William  the  Bishop,  and  Oodfkey  t] 
Portrere,  and  all  the  Bargesses  within  London,  both  French  and  BngUsh.  Ai 
I  declare,  that  I  grant  you  to  be  all  law-worthy,  as  you  were  in  the  days  of  Kii 
Edward;  and  I  grant  that  erery  child  shall  be  his  father's  heir,  after  hit  fkthd 
days;  and  I  will  not  suffer  any  person  to  do  you  wrong.    Ood  keep  you." 
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Macready,  W.  C.  Esq.  Sheriorm  Saiue,  Sherbome,  D^nei. 

Malr,  George O.  Ew].  F.8. A.  Upper Mffbni^piacBj  SutmHtpum, 
Manby,  Charles,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Cfrmt  Geortfe-ttnett  Wutmbuter^ 

Martin,  W.  C.  L.  Eeq.  F.L.S.  2Xur«-/hr]|-terraec^£«e. 

Martlny,  E.  Esq.  C^ev  ofOribmmXj  AS  MM, 

Mather,  James,  Esq.  The  Orove,  Somih  Skkidt. 

Mave,  T.  J.  Esq.  OarUom  FtUss,  Jkada  TaU.    Df9  eopim. 

Mayer,  Joseph,  Esq.  F.S.A.  ZActrpoel. 

Merevether,  Mr.  Beijeant^  Town  Clerk  of  Xowim. 

Mittialer.  E.  W.  Esq.  Arragtm  TWm,  Tmidumham, 

Monte  Tideo  Coosnl,  Lomdm.    Two  copiea, 

Moiee,  Mrs.  EwKwaif-atnet,  Ojjordttrut. 

Monns  Alezaoder,  Esq.  Upper  Algrtne-phne, 

KoMe,  Matthew,  Esq.  BrutOK-tirett,  BerkOeift^tuTO, 

Ottley,  Henry,  Esq.  Foleo/ireaftft,  Hampoioad. 

Owen,  BeT.  O.  Freire,  F.8.A.  JfeMi^tR  Weot, 

Paikyns,  Msiis6eld,  Esq.  Woodbanmgh  Hatt^  KoUo, 

Fftny,  Thomas,  Esq.  SUa/ord,  Lmeotn. 

Peilatt,  Apdey.  Esq.  M.P.  SotOkwark.    T0O  oeptok 

FeaaoD,  R.  Kyrke,  Esq.  F.8.A.  OMMfry,  Salop. 

Pepper,  J.  H.  Esq.  /WyfaeHsic  JiutitelMMS  StgnMreet. 

FUUlps.  Siehaid  M.  Esq.  Bnm^Um. 

Piper,  Captsla,  Ommberlami  Awse,  Skophurdto  Buok. 

Pdlsid,  George,  Esq.  WaOimg-ttrott. 

Pzkr,  Jsmcs,  Esq.  RJf .,  F.8. A.  Nor/olk^ereteeni,  ffgde  I\trk. 

Parlsad,  Theodosias,  Eeq.  Morttma^olroeit  Oawiidtih-^puro,    2teo  oopiti. 

Rgerh.  Angas  B.  Esq.  A^ert'Streett  MondmgUm-creoond. 

Bead,  Samoel,  Esq.  Norn  OamndMh-otroa,  J\>rUtu»i-plae$^ 

Beivood,  H.  B.  Eeq.  Sleano-otroeU 


Bkhuda,  Ber.  JoMph,  M.A.  OaloUta. 
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Booti,  WiUUm,  Eiq.  M.D^  F.8.A.  Smrbitoih  King»tM^pen-Thame», 

Bom,  WlUlain,  Eoq.  Coalporti  Saiop. 

BumU,  John  aoott,  Baq.  F  JL8.  Onat  Otorgt-Hreei,  Wettmiiuter, 

Salmon,  Fmderiok,  Esq.  F^.A.  Lowtr  BerktU^'itreet, 

Sargent,  Mn.  Slg  Lodge,  Stoke  NewtngUnu 

SariU,  T.  G.  Esq.  South  VOlaa,  Gampde»'hiU,  Keiuington. 

Soott,  a.  Gnbert,  Esq.  F.8.A.  Sgri$ig-garden$, 

Scott,  John,  Esq.  OoventtTf-ttrmi. 

Shepard,  E.  GlannMi  Esq.  0nMlo»-9quare,  Brompton. 

Sidney,  Samuel,  Esq.  Chaplin  ViOa,  Forett^iU,    ISoo  copies. 

Simpeon,  Henry,  Esq.  Philpol-Ume,Sa$teheap, 

Blmpeon,  T.  Bridge,  Esq.  LeadathalUetreet, 

Smee,  Alfred,  Esq.  F.B.S.  F%»dmrg<ircus. 

Smith,  Albert,  Esq.  Ftr^-otreet,  Be^ord-tfuare.    7\»o  eopiet. 

Smith,  William,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Upper  Southmiek-elreet,  Hyde  Tarh, 

Smith,  W.  H.  Esq.  Strwni,    Two  copies, 

Spalding,  Thomas,  Esq.  Drurg4ane, 

Spencer,  Joseph  Frowd,  Esq.  Brompton. 

Stoonton,  Howard,  Esq.  JfiK  Hill  Houoe,  Bonce  Ccmmiim^  Smreg. 

Tennant,  James,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Strand, 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  Esq.  Toung-etrcet,  KentingUm, 

Thomas,  John,  Esq.  Chureh-etreett  BaddingUm.     Three  copiee. 

Thomas,  John  Evan,  Esq.  Lower  Bdgrae^plaoe, 

Tucker,  Charles,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Marlande,  Heavitreef  Eaeettr, 

Tudor,  E.  Owen,  Esq.  F.S.A.  WeeHbowne-Urrace. 

Tnpper,  Martin  Farquhar,  Esq.  D.G.L.,  F.R.S.  AJOmrgf  Surreg, 

Tussaud,  Joseph,  Esq.  Baker-etreet,  Bortman-eqmre. 

Tymba,  John,  Esq.  Woreeeter, 

Veall,  J.  R.  Esq.  Waterloo-road,  Wolverhaw^tan, 

Virtue,  George  H.  Esq.  F.S.A.  FtnaHmrg-epiare. 

Walesby,  Thomas,  Esq.  Waterioo-plaee,  BbM  Matt. 

Ward,  E.  M.  Esq.  AJl.A.  Upton  ViUae,  Skmgh, 

Waterton,  Edmund,  Esq.  F.8.A.  Walton  Hall,  Torkehire. 

Way,  Albert,  Esq.  F.8.A.  Wonham  Manor,  Surrey. 

Weir,  W.  Harrison,  Esq.  Lyndhuret  Villae,  BtekhoM.    l\oo  copies. 

Whitty,  E.  M.  Esq.  Great  CoUege-otreet,  Westminster, 

Williams,  JohnM.  Esq.  BtUegrave-plaee^  Strand. 

Williams,  Joseph  L.  Esq.  Ftetorio-road,  Kensington. 

Williamson,  Joseph,  Esq.  J^ineess-terraee,  Caledonian-road. 

Wilson,  James  H.  Esq.  Ouslow^square,  Bromptan, 

Wire,  Mr.  Alderman,  St.  Swithin's-lane. 

Worster,  MiOoTi  Observatory,  Madras. 

Wright,  Thomas,  Esq.  MJl.,  F.S.A.  Sydney-street,  Brompton, 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  LONDON. 


APELpm,  (the), 

A  5EXT1S  of  streets  in  the  rear  of  the  hoosee  on  the  south  side  of  the 
^trmd,  reacliiDg  east  and  west  from  Adam-street  to  Buckingham- 
tnet*  and  facing  the  Thames  on  the  south — a  grand  commencement  of 
:be  ardntectoral  embankment  of  the  river  in  17o8.  It  is  named  Adelphi 
<^'«>'9««  brother)  firom  its  architects,  the  four  brothers  Adam,  who 
r±At  rmd  arches  oTer  the  oourt-jard  of  old  Borham  House,  and  upon 
*b-^  erected,  lerel  with  the  Strand,  ii^iam-street,  leading  to  John, 
}i'*ba%Jame$,  and  William  Streets;  the  noble  line  of  houses  fronting 
lU  Themes  being  the  Adelphi  Terrace.  The  Tiew  from  this  spot  is 
limost  nnrirallea  in  the  metropolis  for  Tariety  and  architectural  beauty : 
rrom  Watcrioo  Bridge  on  the  east,  with  the  majestic  dome  and  pic- 
timqae  campaniK  m  St.  Fsul's,  to  Westminster  Bridge  on  the  west, 
■'UiTe  which  rise  the  towers  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  Westmiuster  Abbey, 
iad  thepinnacles  and  bristling  roofs  of  the  New  Houses  of  ParUament. 

At  no.  5^  the  centre  house  of  the  Terrace,  Barid  Garrick  died,  Jan. 
A^,  1779 ;  and  here  his  remains  lay  in  state,  prerious  to  their  interment 
:}  Westminster  Abbey,  Feb.  1.  Garrick*s  widow  also  ^ed  here  in 
i'^22.  At  No.  1  Adam-street,  lived  Br.  Knox,  the  **  British  Essayist." 
At  Osborne's  Hotel,  John-street,  in  1824,  sojourned  Kamehameha  II., 
^ing  of  the  Sandwich  Ishmds,  and  his  sister  the  Queen,  with  their 
*<^iu« :  the  Queen  died  here  of  measles,  July  8 ;  and  the  King  died  of 
'.  e  same  fiscase,  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  on  the  14th :  their  remains 
•  iv  m  natire  Pomp  at  Osborne's,  and  were  then  deposited  in  the  vaults 
f  St.  Martin  s  Cnorch,  prior  to  their  being  conveyed  in  the  Blonde 
fns:ate  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  interment.  The  poor  King  and 
*^een  were  wantonly  charged  with  gluttony  and  drunkenness  while 
1  ere ;  but  th^  lived  chieflv  on  fish,  ponltrv,  and  fruit,  and  their  fa- 
's ^^orite  drink  was  some  cider  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Canning. 

In  John-street,  ahra,  is  the  house  built  for  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the 
Adsna.  In  the  second-floor  chambers  at  No.  2  James-street,  hved, 
•<  r  neariy  thirty  years,  Mr.  Thomss  Hill,  the  "  Hull"  of  Theodore 
Hook's  GilbeH  Gume^.  HiU  died  here  Bee  20, 1841,  m  his  Slst  year  ; 
-cd  left  a  large  collection  of  curiosities,  incluc^g  a  cup  and  a  small 
Tise  fomed  from  the  mnlberry-tree  planted  by  Shakspeare  at  Straiford- 
'Tpoo-Avon.  neither  of  these,  however,  is  the  Shakespeare  Cup  pre- 
--ntedto  Garrick  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Stratford  at  the 
t.nae  of  the  Jubilee.  This  celebrated  reUo  was  bought  on  May  5, 1825, 
''jr  m  nineas,  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson ;  and  by  him  soul,  July  4, 1846,  for 
yjL  8f.  ii^  to  Mr.  Isaacs,  of  Upper  Gower-street. 

The  Adslphi  vaults,  occupied  as  cellars  and  coal-wharfs,  in  their  grim 
▼vtoea%  remind  one  of  the  Etruscan  Cloaca  of  old  Rome.  Beneath 
the  **  dry  arches,'*  the  most  abandoned  characters  have  often  passed  the 


these  subterranean  haonta,  before  the  introduction  of 


r^ht,  nasrling  upon  foul  straw ;  and  many  a  street-thief  escaped  from 
•^  puraoen  m  these  subterrai  ... 

f^M-hght  nd  a  vigilant  police. 

ADMIKAIiTT  OFFICE,   (tHE), 
Poms  the  left  flank  of  the  detachment  of  Government  Ofiloes  on  the 
borth  Me  of  WhitchalL    It  occupies  the  site  of  Wallingford  House, 
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from  the  roof  of  which  Archbighop  Usher  saw  King  Charles  L  led  o 
to  execution  in  the  front  of  Whitehall  Palace,  and  swooned  at  the  si^ 

The  Admiralty  Office,  built  by  Ripley,  about  1726»  is  a  tastel 
pile :  to  conceal  its  ugliness,  the  court-yard  was  fronted  with  a  st* 
screen,  by  the  Adams,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  This  screen  i 
very  characteristic  composition :  its  sculptured  hippocamm,  and  pr( 
of  ancient  Tcssels,  combining  with  an  anchor  in  the  pemment  of 
portico  of  the  main  building,  to  denote  the  purposes  otthe  office- 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Rojal  Navy.  In  one  of  the  h 
rooms  the  remains  of  Lord  Nelson  lay  m  state,  Jan.  8, 1806;  and  i 
day,  took  plaee  the  solemn  funeral  procesaon,  with  a  military  for< 
nearly  8000  men,  from  this  spot  to  St.  PauVs  Cathedral. 

On  the  roof  of  the  AdmiraltY  Office,  manv  years  since,  was  pi 
a  Semaphore,  (the  invention  of  ^  Home  Popham) ;  the  arms  of  w 
extending  laterally  at  right  angles,  communicated  orders  and  in 
g^nce  to  and  from  the  sea-ports ;  previous  to  which  was  used  the  si 
telegraph,  invented  by  R.  L.  Edgeworth.  The  Semaphore  has, 
ever,  been  superseded  by  the  Electric  Telegraph,  of  which  nine 
are  laid  from  the  office  in  Whitehall  to  the  Dockyard  at  Fortsm 
the  Admiralty  paying  the  Electric  Teleg^ph  Company  12002.  a-] 

ALCHEMISTS. 

The  last  true  believer  in  Alchemy  was,  according  to  Mr.  B 
Peter  Woulfe,  who  occupied  chambers  in  Barnard's  Inn,  Holboruj 
residing  in  London,  and  usually  spent  the  summer  in  Paris  :  be  < 
1805.  About  1801,  an  adept  lived,  or  rather  starved,  in  the  metr 
in  the  person  of  an  editor  of  an  evening  journal,  who  expected  it 
pound  the  alkahest  if  be  could  only  keep  his  materials  digeste 
lamp-fumace  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  The  lamp  burnt  b 
during  six  years,  eleven  months,  and  some  odd  days  besides,  an< 
unluckily,  it  went  out.  Why  it  went  out  the  adept  never  could 
but  he  was  certain  that  if  the  flame  could  only  have  burnt  to 
of  the  septenary  cycle  his  experiment  must  have  succeeded.— 
onAstroloay  and  Alchemy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Quarterly  Reviet 

In  Catherine-street,  Strand,  lived  for  many  years  one  John 
a  bookseller,  who  amassed  here  a  notable  collection  of  the  \^ 
alchemist,  cabalist,  and  astrologer :  he  is  the  individual  referre 
Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  in  the  introduction  to  his  Zanonu 

ALDERMAN, 

The  oldest  office  in  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  derived  1 
Ealdorman,  or  superior  Saxon  noble ;  but  not  mentioned  as  ] 
over  gilds  or  war(u  until  Henry  IL  In  some  cases,  the  wards 
Aldermen's  heritable  property,  and  received  their  own  nam 
present  ward  of  Farrin^don  was  bought  by  William  Fary 
1279,  and  remained  in  his  family  upwards  of  eighty  years  ;  it 
by  the  tenure  of  presenting  at  Easter  a  gillyflower,  then 
rarity.  Each  of  the  twenty -six  City  wards  electa  one  Ald€ 
life,  or  "during  good  behariour."  The  fine  for  the  reject 
office  is  50021;  out  it  is  generally  sought  as  a  stepping- sto 
Mavoralty,  each  Alderman  being  tn  rom  Lord  Mayor,  he  havi 
ottsly  served  as  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex.  The  Aldei 
a  court,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding ;  and  sit  in  a  superb  apar tn 
Guildhall,  which  has  a  rich  stucco  ceiling  painted  mostly  by 
Thornhill ;  in  the  cornice  are  carved  and  emblaxoned  the  ajrnn 
Majrors  since  1780 :  each  Alderman's  chair  bears  his  name 
and  he  wears  a  scarlet  cloth  gown,  hooded  and  furred  ;  a 
ohain^  if  he  ha$  served  at  Mayor,    Upon  state  visits  of  sov 
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liie  City,  the  serenl  Aldermen  ride  in  procession  on  liorsebaclc.  At  tlie 
•peoia^  of  the  New  Royel  Excliange,  October  28, 1844,  ten  Aldermen 
rode  thasy  wearins^  their  gownc  and  chains  and  coclced  hats,  carrying 
wands,  and  prececunff  the  Queen*8  procession  from  Temple  Bar. 

The  office  oi  A)<ferman  has  rarely  been  filled  by  men  of  intellectnal 
mark.  Alderman  Fabian,  who  wrote  the  "  Chronicles  of  England  and 
France,**  early  in  the  16th  century,  is  an  exception.  Alderman  Barber, 
tbe  first  printer  Lord  Mayor  (1733),  was  the  friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Swift, 
Bk!  Pops ;  and  in  1721  erected  a  cenotaph  to  Samuel  Butler  in  West- 
Dinster  Abbey,  notwithstanding  Butler  s  satiric  **  Character"  of  an 
Alderman.  Tlie  notorious  John  Wilkes  was  a  man  of  talent,  though 
vrodigate  and  unprincipled.  Alderman  Boydell  was  a  generous  and 
Escriminating  promoter  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  honoured  with  a  pub- 
jle  funeraL  The  Court  of  Aldermen,  in  1850,  consisted  of — 
'  i  wiurfiagen.  S  auctimieerB,  1  potter,  1  grocer,  1  publisher,  1  ship-broker, 
'  1  wlne-mendiant,  1  tea-dealer,  1  print-seller,  2  general  merchants,  1  solicitor, 
I  1  dealer  in  hides,  1  iron-master ;  10  of  independent  property,  and  mostly 
I        retired  traders  =  26. 

Fire  of  the  Aldermen  sit  in  Parliament,  one  for  his  own  City.  The 
aboTe  list,  however,  does  not  include  one  banker,  and  only  two  *' merchant - 
princes:"  the  digni^  of  the  office  has  unquestionably  been  trifled  with 
or  the  choice  of  retail  traders ;  for  an  Alderman  to  sell  a  pound  of  can- 
dies or  a  penny  tart  will  not  increase  the  respect  for  his  ma^sterial 
4r  corporate  podtion.  The  histories  of  the  Aldermen  of  our  time  ex- 
hibit some  melancholy  instances  of  reverse  of  fortune:  upwards  of  1300/. 
a  paid  annually,  in  pensions  or  allowances,  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
to  the  widows  or  dttcendants  of  their  less  prosperous  brethren. 


ALHACKS 

Assembly  Rooms,  on  the  south  side  of  King-street,  St.  James's,  were 
knilt  by  Mylne,  for  one  Almack,  a  Scotsman ;  and  were  opened  Feb.  12, 
17*;%  with  an  Asaembly,  at  which  the  Buke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of 
f  nlloden,  was  present.  The  large  ball-room  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
u>  length  bv  forty  feet  in  widUi :  it  is  chastely  decorated  with  ^It 
M^hunns  and  pilasters,  classic  medallions,  mirrors,  &c.,  and  is  lit  with 
upwards  of  five  hundred  wax-lights  in  five  cut-glass  lustres.  The 
largest  Dumber  of  persons  ever  present  in  Uiis  room  at  one  ball  was  1700. 

The  Assembly  is  regulated  by  Ladies  Patronesses,  who  in  the  season 
*^  1&50  were  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Marchioness  of  Ely,  Mar- 
'^uness  of  Londonderry,  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  the  Countess  of 
Jersey,  Countess  of  KinnouU,  Countess  of  Lichfield,  Viscountess  Pal- 
rwTiton,  and  Lady  Clinton.  The  series  consisted  of  six  assemblies,  on 
tltemate  Thursdays  after  Easter,  subject  to  the  following  regulations : 
"  Each  Lady  Patroness  to  have  on  her  list  a  limited  number  of  sub- 
xrriberSb  Ttie  Lady  Patronesses  to  have  a  limited  number  of  non- 
•'ibscribers  for  each  balL  No  Lady  Patroness  can  give  a  subscription 
"f  a  ticket  to  a  lady  she  does  not  visit,  or  to  a  gentleman  who  is  not  in- 
trodueed  to  her  by  a  lady  whose  name  is  upon  her  visiting-list.  No 
;;eBtlenien*s  tickets  can  be  transferable.'* 

The  rooms  are  let  for  public  meetings,  dramatic  readings,  concerts, 
^ttUi,  and  oocamonaUy  for  dinners.  Here  Mrs.  Billington,  Mr.  Bra- 
^m,  aad  Signor  Naldi  gave  concerts  from  1808  to  1810,  m  rivalry  with 
Madaase  Catalan!  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms ;  and  here  Mr.  Charles 
Kenble  gave  hb  Readings  from  Shakspeore,  in  1844.  Almack's  Rooms 
ore  often  called  "  Willis^,"  from  the  name  of  their  present  proprietor. 

Afandc's  has  dedined  of  late  years ;  "  a  clear  proof  that  the  palmy 
<laj8  of  esdusiveness  are  gone  by  in  England ;  and  though  it  ? 
(ibfioodj  inpoenble  to  prevent  any  given  number  of  persons  froi 
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coDgregating  and  re-establiflhing  an  oligarchy,  we  ar«  quite  soi 
the  attempt  would  be  ineffectual,  and  that  the  sense  of  their  imp< 
would  extend  little  beyond  the  set."— (Quarterly  Retfiew,  1840.) 

ALKONBT,  (the), 
Or  Eleemosynary,  now  corruptly^  (as  in  Stow's  time,)  the  Ambi 
named  from  its  being  the  place  where  the  alms  collected  in  the 
Church  at  Westminster  were  distributed  to  poor  persons.  It  ws 
ated  at  the  east  end  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  was  divided  into  two 
"  the  Great  Almonry,  consisting  of  two  oblong  portions,  parallel 
two  Tothill  streets,  and  connected  by  a  narrow  lane  (the  entrance 
from  Bean*s  Yard) ;  and  the  Little  Almonry,  running  southwi 
the  eastern  end  of  the  other  Almonry.**— (WMCoft  Westminster, 

In  the  Almonry  the  first  printing-press  ever  known  in  Englai 
set  up  by  William  Caxton,  according  to  Stow,  in  an  old  chapel  m 
entrance  of  the  Abbey ;  but  a  verj  curious  placard,  in  Caxton's  i 
tvpe,  and  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Brasenose  College,  C 
shews  that  he  printed  in  the  Almonry ;  tor  in  this  placard  he  invito 
tomers  to  "come  to  Westmonester  in  to  the  Almonestrye  at  thi 
Pale,"  the  name  by  which  was  known  a  house  in  which  Caxton 
to  have  lived.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Almonry,  with  it 
against  that  of  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  Tothill-street.  B 
describes  this  house  as  of  brick,  with  the  sign  of  the  King^s 
it  is  stated  to  hare  fallen  down  in  November,  1845,  before  the  r< 
of  the  other  dwellings  in  the  Almonry,  to  form  a  new  line  ( VU 
street)  from  Tothill-street  to  Pimlico.  A  beam  of  wood  was 
from  the  materials  of  the  house,  and  from  it  have  been  made  a 
board  and  two  sets  of  chessmen,  as  appropriate  memorials  of  Ca 
first  labour  in  England— T&«  Game  andPiaye  of  the  Chesse,  1474 
believed  to  be  the  nrst  book  printed  in  England-H[See  Illustrated  1 
News,  June  6,  1847).  According  to  a  view  of  Caxton's  Hous 
graved  by  G.  Cooke,  in  1827,  it  was  three-storied,  and  had  a  gall 
balcony  to  the  upper  floor,  with  a  window  in  its  bold  gable. 

In  one  of  the  almshouses  built  by  King  Henry  Yil.,  north 
Almonry,  lived  Thomas  Barker,  who  aid^  Izaak  Walton  in  ^ 
The  Complete  Angler,     And  in  the  Little  Almonry  was  the  ho 
Harrington,  the  poet,  who  attended  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold ;  an 
was  here  often  visited  by  Roger  TEstrange  and  Andrew  Mar  veil, 

There  is  an  old  brick  house  in  Tothill-street,  opposite  Dartn 
street,  which  was  probably  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Ali 
It  has  upon  its  front,  sunken  in  the  brickwork,  the  letters  E.  (El 
synaria^,  T.  A.  (perhaps  the  initials  of  the  almoner's  name),  with 
ever,  a  late  date,  1571.  A  heart,  which  is  above  the  inscriptioi 
the  symbol  used  in  the  old  Clog  Almanacks  for  the  Annonciatic 
Purification,  and  all  other  Feast-days  of  Our  Lady.— (TFo/co^V 
minster,  1849.) 

/  ALMONBY^  ROTAL. 

This  Office,  in  Middle  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall,  is  maintained  exf 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Royal  Alms,  or  Bounty,  to  the  poor, 
duties  of  the  Hereditary  Grand  Almoner,  first  instituted  in  the 
of  Richard  I.,  are  confined  to  the  distribution  of  alms  at  a  Coroi 
The  office  of  the  High  Almoner  ia  of  a  more  general  descriptioi 
the  rtign  of  Edward  I.,  his  office  was  to  collect  the  fragments 
royal  table,  and  distribute  them  daily  to  the  poor ;  to  visit  the 
poor  widows,  prisoners,  and  other  persons  in  distress ;  to  remii 
King  about  the  bestowal  of  his  alms,  especially  on  Saints'  Days ;  i 
*^  that  the  caat-off  robei  were  sol^to  increase  the  King's  cb 
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For  more  than  a  centoir  the  office  of  Lord  High  Almoner  was  held  bj 
tlie  ArekbiaJiops  of  York ;  but  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Harcourt,  in 
Norember,  1847,  the  office  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Hie  dirtribution  of  Alms  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  or  Maundy 
TkKndgf,  takes  place  in  Whitehall  Chapel ;  that  at  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, and  Christmas,  at  the  Office  in  Middle  Scotland  Yard.  Thus^  on 
Easter  ^londaj,  185<),  **  upwards  of  500  men  and  women  were  presented 
with  fia  each,  aJl  being  aybore  rixtr,  and  many  upwards  of  ninety  years 
of  age.*  Tlie  pions  Queen  Adelaide,  who  died  in  1849,  and  is  known  to 
^▼e  eipended  one-third  of  her  large  income  in  private  and  public  cha- 
nty, niBtained  in  her  hoosehold  an  Almoner,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
iavfuligite  all  applications  for  the  royal  benerolence. 

ALMBHOUBBS, 
Bolt  by  Public  Compaides,  Benevolent  Societies,  and  ^rirate  in<£Ti- 
4iial^  for  aged  and  infirm  persons,  are  very  numerous  in  the  metro- 
poiis  sad  its  auburba.  The  Companies'  Almshouses  were  originally 
evected  next  their  HaHs,  that  the  abnspeople  might  be  handy  to  attend 
pageants  and  processions ;  but  these  tdmstiouses  have  mostly  been  re- 
iBovedy  owing  to  the  increased  yalne  of  ground  in  the  City. 

Ainsbonses  succeeded  the  incorporated  Hospitals  dissolved  by  King 
Hmry  TIIL  Among  the  earliest  erected  were  the  Almshouses  founded 
by  Lady  Margaret,  mother  of  King  Henry  VIL,  for  poor  women  : 
they  were  afterwards  converted  into  lodgings  for  the  singing  men  of 
the  Abbey,  and  called  Choristers*  Rents:  they  were  taken  down  about 
H/).  Westnunater  has  several  of  these  munificent  foundations:  as  the 
Ked  LioB  Alnwhooses,  in  York-street,  founded  in  1577,  for  eight  poor 
woowD,  by  Cornelius  Van  Dun,  of  Brabant,  a  soldier  who  served  under 
King  Hearj  VII L  at  Toumay.  Next  are,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
the  Afaasbooaes  for  twelve  poor  hoosekeepers  of  St.  Margaret*8,  vrith  a 
Kfaool  and  chapel— the  boys  clad  in  black :  these  were  founded  in  1566, 
br  the  Rev.  Edward  Palmer,  B.D.,  many  years  preacher  at  St.  Bride's^ 
FW  8creet»  and  who  used  to  sleep  in  the  church-tower.  Emmanuel 
Hoapitai,  James  Street,  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Lady  Ann  Dacre,  in 
lt)()L,  lor  aged  parishioners  of  St.  Margaret's :  and  in  one  of  its  alms- 
hoQsesy  on  Janoary  22,  1772,  died  Bus.  Windtmore,  coosin  of  Mary 
(coBBott  of  William  III.,|  and  of  Queen  Anne. 

la  1720,  the  Drapers'  Company  maintained  Almshouses  at  Tower 
Hill,  Beach  Lane,  Greenwich,  Stratford-le-Bow,  Shoreditch,  St.  George's 
Fields,  St.  Marr  Newington,  and  Mile  End.  Whittington's  College,  or 
Ahashoosea,  founded  in  1621,  on  College  Hill,  were  rebuilt  by  the 
Mercers'  Company,  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  about  1826.  The  Fish- 
noagert'  Company's  Almshouses,  or  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Newington 
Batts,  founded  1618,  consisted  of  three  courts,  dining-hall,  and  chapel : 
aad  were  rebuilt  on  Wandsworth  Common,  in  1850. 

Biehard  AJleyn,  the  disUnfuished  actor,  and  friend  of  Ben  Jonson 
sad  fihakspeare,  besides  founmng  Dulwich  College,  built  and  endowed 
three  sets  of  Almshouses  in  the  metropolis :  in  Lamb  Alley,  Bishops- 
IKBte  Street;  in  Bath  Street,  St.  Luke's ;  and  in  Soap  Yard, South w ark. 

TMidoaaUy,  we  owe  the  foundafjon  of  Dame  Owen's  School  and 
Alanhouses,  at  Islington,  to  Archery.  In  1610,  this  rich  brewer's 
widow,  m  passing  along  St.  John-street  Road,  then  Hermitage  Fields, 
WIS  slroek  by  a  truant  arrow,  and  narrowly  escaped  <<brainmg ;"  and 
the  old  hdy,  thinking  such  close  shooting  dangerous,  in  commemoratic- 
of  bar  providential  escape,  built,  in  1613,  a  free  school  and  ten  air 
hosaes  upon  the  seene  of  her  adventure.  Since  1839,  they  have  t 
"  r  wbnilt  by  the  Brewers' Company,  trustees  for  the  Chai 
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The  Trinity  House  Almshouses,  in  the  lifile  End  Road,  founde 
1695,  for  decayed  commanders  of  ships,  mates,  or  pilots,  and  their  w 
and  widows,  have  characteristic  ornaments  of  shipping  on  their  n 
and  a  statue  of  Captain  Saunders,  a  benefactor  to  tne  charity ;  died  1 

Bancroft's  Almshouses  and  School,  Mile  End,  were  built  in  1' 
with  the  ill-gotten  fortune  bequeathed  by  Francis  Bancroft,  granda<] 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  an  officer  of  the  Lord  Mayor*s  Court ; 
BO  hated  for  his  mercenary  and  oppressive  practices,  that  at  his  fun< 
a  mob,  for  very  joy,  rang  the  church  bells  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsg 
where  is  a  tomb  to  his  memory,  erected  in  his  life-time.  The  almai 
are  twenty-four  poor  old  members  of  the  Drapers'  Company ;  and 
school  boards,  clothes,  educates,  and  apprentices  100  boys.  In  May,  II 
there  was  a  public  dinner  of  persons  Drought  up  in  Bancroft's  Scho 

The  Almshouses  erected  of  late  years  are  mostly  nicturesque  bv 
ings,  in  the  old  English  style,  with  gablen,  turrets,  ana  twisted  chimi 
shafts,  of  red  brick,  with  handsome  stone  dressings. 

The  Marylebone  Almshouses,  built  in  St.  John's  "Wood  Terr, 
Regent's  Park,  in  1836,  originated  in  a  legacy  of  5001.  from  Co 
Woronzow ;  the  site  being  leased  for  ninety -nine  years,  at  a  pep| 
corn  rent,  by  Colonel  Eyre,  with  two  presentations  to  the  Charity. 

The  London  Almshouses  were  erected  at  Brixton,  in  1833,  to  o 
memorate  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  instead  of  by  illumination 

The  King  William  Naval  Asylum,  at  Penge,  opened  1849,  for 
widows  of  Commanders,  Lieutenants,  Masters,  and  Pursers  in 
Royal  Navy,  was  built  by  Queen  Adelaide,  to  the  memory  of  William 

AMUSEMENTS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Archbrt  is  mentioned  among  the  summer  pastimes  of  the  Lon 
youth  by  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and 
repeated  statutes  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  centuries,  enl'orcing  the 
of  the  Bow,  invariably  ordered  the  leisure  time  upon  holidays  to 
passed  in  its  exercise.  Finsbury  appears  to  have  been  a  very  early 
calitjr  for  Archery ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  there  was  fon 
a  society  entitled  the  Archers  of  Finsbury,  subsequently  known  as 
Artillery  Company.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  all  the  garden: 
Finsbury  were  destroyed  by  law,  "  and  of  them  was  made  a  plain  i 
for  archers  to  shoote  in ;"  this  being  the  appropriation  of  what  is  r 
called  "  the  Artillery  Ground."  Among  tne  curious  books  on  Arcli 
are  the  Aymefor  Finsburie  Archers,l62S\  and  the^^in«/or  the  Arc) 
of  St,  George^s  Fields,  1664. 

Henry  Vlll.  shot  with  the  longbow  as  well  as  any  of  his  guar 
he  chartered  a  society  for  shooting ;  and  jocosely  dignified  a  succea 
archer  as  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  at  which  place  his  Grace  resided.  1 
title  was  long  preserved  by  the  Captain  of  the  London  Archers,  v 
used  to  summon  the  officers  of  his  several  divisions  under  the  title 
Marquis  of  Barlo,  of  Clerkenwell,  of  Islington,  of  Hoxton,  of  Shacl 
well,  &c.,  Earl  of  Pancras,  &c.  We  read  of  a  grand  pageant  in  t 
reign,  of  three  thousand  archers,  guarded  by  whifiBers  and  billn 
pages  and  footmen,  proceeding  from  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall,  throi 
Broad-street,  the  residence  of  their  captain ;  thence  into  Moorfielde 
Finsbury,  and  so  on  to  Smithfield^  where  they  performed  evolutions, 
shot  at  a  target  for  honour. 

Stow,  (who  died  in  1605)  informs  us,  that  before  his  time  it 
been  customary  at  Bartholomew -tide  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  with 
sheriiFs  and  aldermen,  to  go  into  the  fields  at  Finsbury,  where  the  c 
sens  were  assembled,  ana  shoot  at  the  standard  with  broad  and  fli 
arrows  for  games ;  and  this  exercise  was  continued  for  several  days. 

Edward  YI.  was  fond  of  archery ;  and  in  his  reign  the  scholari 
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St.  BftrtiioloiDew,  who  held  their  disputations  in  cloisters,  were  re- 
warded with  a  bow  and  silver  arrows.  Charles  I.  was  an  excellent 
archer,  and  forbade  by  proclamation  the  indotore  of  shooting-grounds 
near  London.  Archery,  however,  seems  then  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
rrputcL  ffir  William  DaTcnant,  In  a  mock  poem,  entitled  The  Long 
Yacatiam  ta  Lcmdtm,  describes  the  attorneys  and  proctors  as  making 
natcbei  in  Ilnabory  Fieldi: 

"  With  loynes  in  canvas  Ixnr-Gsse  tied, 
Whexe  arrows  stick  with  micUe  pride; 
like  ghosts  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clymme : 
Sol  set  for  Hear  theyni  shoot  at  him  1" 

Pepjs  records  (1667),  that,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to  shoot  with  his 
bow  sad  arrows  in  the  fields  at  Ringsland. 

In  1781,  the  remains  of  the  "  Old  Finsbury  Archers"  established 
the  Toxophflite  Society,  at  Leicester  House,  then  in  Leicester  Fields ; 
it  is  stated,  prinopaUy  through  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  who  shewed  his 
MasacB  there.  The  &>ciety  held  theur  meetings  in  Bloomsbnrv  Fields, 
l^ehiod  the  present  site  of  Gower-street.  In  about  twenty-five  years 
they  removed  on  "target  days**  to  Highbury  Bam;  from  thence  to 
Bajswater;  and  in  1834,  to  the  Inner  Circle,  Regent*8  Park,  where 
they  have  a  rustic  lodge,  and  between  five  and  six  acres  of  ground. 
The  Sodety  consisted  m  1860  of  100  members ;  terms,  5L  annually, 
eatrsnee-fee  5i.,  and  other  expenses.  They  meet  every  Friday  daring 
the  Spring  and  Summer ;  the  shooting  is  at  60,  80,  and  100  yards ;  and 
manj  prises  are  shot  for  during  the  season;  Prince  Albert,  patron. 
The^poaaesB  the  original  salver  badge  of  the  old  Finsbury  Archers. 

The  most  numerous  Society  of  the  kind  now  existing  is,  however, 
'*  The  Royal  Company  of  Ardiers,  the  Queen's  body-guard  of  Scotland,' 
whose  captain-iceneral,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  rode  in  the  coronation 
procession  of  Queen  Victoria. 

in  1849,  the  Society  of  Cantelows  Archers  was  established ;  their 
shootJBg-gronnd  is  at  Camden  Square,  Camden  New  Town ;  the  prize, 
a  krse  sflver  medaL 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  Archery  at  the  Fdte  of  the  Scottish 
Society  of  London,  in  Hollaiid  Park,  Kensington,  June  20  and  21, 1849, 
when  3002.  worth  of  prise  plate  was  shot  for. 

BALLan-^ucGiHO,  the  vestige  of  the  minstrelsy  which  Cromwell,  in 
1^>G,  iOenoed  for  a  time,  was  common  in  the  last  century.  "  The  Blind 
Beggar"  Ittd  conferred  poetic  celebrity  upon  Bethnal  Green ;  "  Black- 
eyed  Susan,"  and  **'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,"  were  the 
Hncs  that  landsmen  delighted  to  sing  of  the  sea;  and  "Jemmy  Daw- 
eon,"  (set  to  music  by  Dr.  Ame,)  grew  into  historic  fame  elsewhere 
thaa  OB  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  Kennington  Common.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  sea-songs  of  Charles  Dibdin,  which  were  commonly  sung 
sbovt  the  streets  by  the  very  tars  who  had  first  felt  their  patriotic  in- 
tptrstioQ  :  a  sailor,  who  wore  a  model  of  the  brig  Nelson  upon  his  hat, 
long  maintained  a  vocal  celebrity  upon  Tower  Hill.  Hogarth,  in  his 
**  Weddfaig  of  the  Industrious  Apprentice,"  has  painted  the  famous  bal- 
M-suger  "  Philip  in  the  Tub ;"  and  Gravelot,  a  portrait-painter  in  the 
Strand,  had  several  sitting^  from  ballad-singers.  The  great  factory  of 
the  baDada  has  long  been  Seven  Dials,  where  Pitts  employed  Bat  Cor- 
eorsa,  the  patron  of  "slender  Ben"  and  "  over-head-and-ears  Nic" 
AsMDg  iu  earlier  lyristo  were  "  Tottenham  Court  Meg/'  the  '*  Ballad- 
ringiqg  Cobler,"  and  "  oulde  Guy,  the  poet"  Mr.  Catnach,  another 
Boted  printer  of  ballads,  lived  in  Seven  Dials;  and,  at  his  death,  left 
a  mnsiderable  fortune.  He  was  the  first  ballad-printer  who  published 
yards  oftamgM/or  anepauiy,  in  former  days  the  price  of  a  single  baUad : 
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and  here  he  accnmulated  the  largest  stock  on  reeord  of  whole 

laat-djing  speeches,  ballads,  and  other  wares  of  the  flying  static 

Bkar  and  Bull  Baitino. — A  map  of  London,  three  centui 

S'ves  the  «  Spitel  Field"  for  archers ;  «  Fjnsbnrie  Fyeld,"  with  "  ] 
OQse/'  for  the  citizens  to  hunt  in;  "Moore  Fyeld/'  with  w 
if  used  by  clothiers;  ''the  Banck"  by  the  side  of  the  Kiyei 
BoUe  Bay  ting  Theatre,"  near  "  the  Beare  Baitvnge  Hooae,"  mfr] 
London  Bri£e  now  commences.  Pepys  describes  a  visit  to  the  ' 
garden"  in  l6iS6,  where  be  saw  "  some  good  sport  of  the  bull's 
of  the  dogs,  one  into  the  Terr  boxes.  Bat  it  is  a  very  rude  an 
pleasure.'^  HockleT-in-the-Hole,  ClerkenweU,  was  styled  "  h 
jesty's  Bear-Garden^'  in  1700,  and  was  the  scene  of  bull  and  bear 
wrestling,  and  boxing ;  but  it  was  neglected  for  Figg's  Amphith< 
Oxford  Road : 

"Long  liv'd  the  great  Figg.  by  the  prize-fighting  swafna 
Sole  monarch  acknowledged  of  Maiybone  plains." 

At  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  was,  in  ]79d>  a  noted  beor-gi 
portion  of  which  now  forms  Vincent  Square. 

Bowls  was  formerly  a  popular  game  in  the  metropolis: 
ceeded  archery  before  Stow's  time,  when  many  gardens  or  the  G 
its  suburbs  were  conrerted  into  bowling-alleyes ;  our  author,  i 
wrote :  — *'  Common  bowling-alleyes  are  privy  mothes  that  eat 
credit  of  many  idle  citizens,  whose  gaynes  at  home  are  not  able  tc 
downe  theyr  losses  abroad;"  elsewhere  he  says: — ^**  Our  bovi 
turned  into  bowls."  The  game  of  bowls,  however,  is  as  old 
Idth  century,  and  in  the  country  was  played  upon  greens ;  1 
allevs  required  less  room,  and  were  covered  over,  so  that  th< 
could  be  played  there  in  all  weathers,  whence  they  became  great 
tiplied  in  London.  Bowls  was  played  by  Henry  YIII.,  who  ad 
w  hitehall ''  tennise-courtes,  bowling-aJleys,  and  a  cock-pit." 

Spring  Garden,  St.  James's,  had  its  ordinary  and  bowlinfl 
kept  by  a  servant  of  Charles  the  First's  Court,  and  Piccadilly  1 
the  corner  of  Windmill-street  and  Coventry-street,  had  its  upp 
lower  bowling-greens. 

In  the  last  century.  Bowls  was  much  played  in  the  suburbe 
cially  at  Marybone  Gardens,  mentioned  by  Pepys  in  1668  as  "  a 
place."    Its  'bowling-greens  ft  ere  Arequented  by  the  nobility, 
whom  was  Sheffield,  l5uke  of  Buckingham,  to  whose  partiality 
game  Lady  Biary  Wortley  Montague  refers  in  the  line — 
"  S'.me  dukes  at  Marybone  bowl  time  away." 

The  place  grew  into  disrepute,  and  was  closed  in  1777 ;  it  is  m 
Gay  a  8<^ne  ox  Macheath's  debaucherv  in  the  Beggar*i  Opercu 

The  grave  John  Locke,  in  one  of  his  private  journals  (1679)  i 
**  bowling  at  Marebone  and  Putney  by  persons  of  quaUty ;  wrest 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  summer  evenings ;  bear  ana  bull  baiting 
Bear-Garden ;  shooting  in  the  longbow  and  stob-ball  in  Tothill 

Greens  remain  attached  to  a  few  old  taverns  round  Londo 
the  town,  bowline-alleys  were  abolished  in  the  last  century,  ani 
rise  to  long-bowling,  or  bowling  in  a  narrow  indosure  at  nin 
upon  a  square  frame.    The  ball-games  next  merged  into  cricket. 

Bowlmg-street,  Westminster,  commemorates  the  spot  whei 
members  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Peter  amused  themselves  at  bowU 

Carb-Platino  would  appear  to  have  become  early  a  favouril 
tima  with  the  Londoners ;  for  in  1643  a  law  waa  passed,  on  a  p< 
of  th«  cardmakers  of  the  city,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  pli 
cards.  It  was  a  very  fashionable  court  amusement  in  the  rei| 
Henry  yu.  •  ^xA  so  general,  that  it  became  necessary  to  prohi 
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law  a|>iHraitiees  from  luing  cards,  ezoept  in  the  Ghristmaa  holidajSy 
ud  ton  onl/  in  thtar  masters*  houses.  Agreeable  to  this  prinl^ey 
Stoir,  SDcaldiw  of  the  CDStoms  at  London,  says,  **  From  Allhallows  Eve 
to  the  daj  foUowing  Candlemas-daj,  there  was,  among  other  sports, 
plajiog  at  cards,  for  ooanters,  nail^  and  points,  in  every  house,  more 
sor  pastime  than  for  gmjne.'*  Whist,  in  its  present  state,  was  not 
played  tiU  aboat  1790,  when  it  was  nrach  studied  b?  a  set  of  gentlemen 
who  fkequented  the  Crown  coffee-house  in  Bedford  Bow. 

The  Baaae  of  **  Hellsy"  applied  in  our  time  to  gambling-houses, 
originated  In  the  room  in  St.  James's  Palace  formerly  appropriated  to 
Haiaid  being  remarkably  dark,  and  on  that  account  called  "  bell." 

A  few  yean  ago  there  were  more  of  these  infamous  places  of  resort  in 
L^adoD  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  handsome  gas-lamp  and 
the  green  or  red  Dsdze  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  (as  well  known  a 
■IIB  tM  the  Golden  Cross  or  Spread  Eagle)  were  conspicuous  objects 
is  the  Tididty  of  St.  James's;  and  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Scjuare: 
sad  the  nuisances  still  linger  about  the  Begent's  Quadrant  and  Leicester 
8(gnue;  notwithstanding,  for  the  suppression  of  gaming,  the  police  are 
anned  with  the  power  of  breaking  mto  the  houses  of  her  Majesty's 
^Kgv  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 

^  CocK-FigHTmo  waa  a  London  pastime  in  1190,  and  very  fuhionable 
fnn  (oip.  Edward  IIL  almost  to  our  time.  Henry  VIIL  added  a  cock- 
pit to  Whitehall  Palace,  where  James  L  went  to  see  the  sport  twice 
*-we^ ;  this  pit  being  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Privy  Council 
Oiice:  hence  the  Cockpit  Gate,  built  by  Holbein,  across  the  road  at 
WMtehalL  Besides  this  Boyal  Cockpit,  there  was  formerly  a  Cockpit 
IB  I>nn7  Lane,  now  corrupted  to  Pitt-place,  and  where  was  the  Cock- 
pt  or  rbcEnis  Theatre.  There  were  other  Cockpits,  in  Jewin-street, 
Crmpfegate,  and  near  Bedford  Row,  whence  the  Cockpit  Yards  there ; 
sapsnother  in  Shoe Lsne,  ten^.  James  L, whence  Cockpit  Court  in  that 
"^jghbonrfaood ;  and  another  noted  Cockpit  was  <' behind  Gray's  Inn." 
Hogarth's  print  best  illustrates  the  brutal  refinement  of  the  Cock-fight- 
ing of  the  last  century  ;  and  the  barbarous  sport  is,  we  believe,  encou- 
ni^ed  at  some  low  haunt  in  Westminster,  not  far  distant  from  the  spot 
▼here  in  kindred  pastime  Royalty  relieved  the  weighty  cares  of  state. 
Cock-fighting  is  now  forbidden  and  punuhable  by  statute. 

Cbickxt. — This  noble  game,  first  mentioned  in  1719,  was  plaved 
bjtbe  <<  White  Conduit"  and  other  clubs  before  1780,  when  the  Maryle- 
booe  Chib  waa  formed,  and  Lord's  Ground  was  established  by  Thomas 
Ucd.  The  latter  Is  in  St.  John's  Wood  Road,  and  is  about  7^  acres  in 
otest,  and  devoted  ahnost  exclusively,  in  May,  June,  and  July,  to  the 
"■'^''^^  and  practice  of  the  Marylebone  Club ;  in  1850,  consisting  of  578 
with  Prince  '-     - 


-,  I  Prince  Albert  as  patron ;  at  the  annual  meeting,  early  in 

Vsy,  the  Laws  of  Cricket  are  revised,  and  matches  for  the  season  ar- 
naged.    Attached  to  Lord's  Ground  are  a  Tennis  Court  and  Baths. 

Among  the  other  principal  Cricket  Grounds  are  the  Oval  (larger 
thn  Lord's),  near  Renningrton  Church :  the  Royal  Artillery  Ground, 
fhaboy,  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  Ground  in  London ;  for  here  a  match 
vasjilayed  between  Rent  and  All  England  in  1746.  There  are  also 
groQdi  in  Copenhagen  Fields ;  at  the  Brecknock  Arms,  Camden  Town ; 
at  Brnton,  near  the  church ;  adjoining  the  New  Cattle  MarkA,  Isling- 
tm;  in  Lord  HoRand^s  Park,  Kensin^n ;  and  the  Scholars'  Ground, 
VnislitD  Bridge  Road:  here  <'the  Westminster  Boys" play:  their 
oicUt-fiag  bears  "  R.  8.  W.,'*  surrounded  by  the  motto,  In  "Patriam 
Pifpabmpu.   (See  The  Cricketer's  Manual,  by  '<  Bat,"  1850.) 

BvcK-HuKTiRe  with  Dogs  was  a  barbarous  pastime  of  the  last 
oBQtary  in  the  neighboarfaood  of  London,  happily  put  an  end  to  by  the 
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"want  of  ponds  of  water.  St.  Geonre's  Fields  was  a  notorious  localitj 
this  sport ;  hence  the  infamous  Dog  and  Duck  Tarern  and  Tea  i 
dens,  from  a  noted  dog  which  hunt^  ducks  in  a  sheet  of  water  th( 
Hannah  More  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  her  Cheapside  Appreni 
The  premises  were  afterwards  let  to  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Bl 
and  were  taken  down  in  1812,  when  Bethlem  Hospital  was  built  a 
the  site ;  in  its  front  wall  is  preserved  the  original  sign-stone  of  a  ] 
with  a  Duck  thrown  across  his  back.  Ingenious  lesson  this,  of  sett 
up  a  memorial  of  profiigacj  and  cruelty  upon  a  site  devoted  to 
restoration  of  reason  1 

Equestrianism  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  amusement  i 
the  Londoners  for  nearlv  a  century  past.  One  of  the  first  perform 
was  Thomas  Johnson,  who  exhibited  in  a  field  behind  the  Three  13 
at  Islington,  in  1758;  he  was  succeeded  by  one  Sampson,  in  1 
whose  vrife  was  the  first  female  equestrian  performer  in  England, 
the  same  year,  rode  one  Price  at  Dobney's  Gardens,  nearly  opp< 
the  Belvidere  Tavern,  Pentonville,  and  where  Wildman  exhibited 
docile  Bees,  in  1772.  About  this  time,  Hughes  established  himse 
St.  George's  Fields,  and  Astley  in  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  the  la 
being  succeeded  by  Ducrow  and  Batty.  Horses  in  England  were  tai 
dancmg  as  early  as  the  13th  century  ;  but  the  first  mention  of  feati 
horseback  occurs  in  the  Privy  Purse  expenses  of  Henry  VIII. 

Fairs. — The  three  great  Fairs  of  old  London  belonged,  in  Cat! 
times,  to  the  heads  of  religious  houses :  Westminster  to  its  abbot ; 
St.  Bartholomew  and  Southwark,  (or  St.  Mary  Overie,  as  it  is  ofti 
called,)  to  the  priors  of  those  monasteries. 

Westminster,  or  St.  Edward's,  Fair,  (held  on  that  Saint*s  Day,) 
commanded  by  proclamation  of  Edward  III.  in  1248;  it  was  first 
in  St.  Margaret  s  Churchyard,  and  then  was  removed  to  Totliill  F'n 
where  the  Fair  continued  to  be  held  so  lately  as  1823. 

Two  Fairs  were  held  in  Smithfield  at  Bartholomew-tide:  that  wi 
the  Priory  precincts  was  one  of  the  great  Cloth  Fairs  of  England : 
other  Fair  was  held  in  the  field,  and  granted  to  the  City  of  London 
cattle  and  goods.  The  latter  remains,  but  is  limited  to  one  day,  an<j 
nearly  as  few  booths  and  stalls. 

Southwark  Fair  was  held  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  on  the  day  i 
Bartholomew  Fair;  and  was  by  charter  limited  to  three  days,  but  usi 
lasted  fourteen.  Evelyn  records  among  its  wonders,  monkeys  and  i 
dancing  on  the  tight  rope,  and  the  tricks  of  an  Italian  wench,  w 
all  the  Court  went  to  see.  Pepys  tells  of  its  puppet-shows,  espec 
that  of  Whittington,  and  of  Jacob  Hall's  dancing  on  the  ropes. 
Fair  was  suppressed  in  1762 ;  bat  it  lives  in  one  of  Hogarth's  prini 

St.  Jameses  Fair,  held  in  the  month  of  May,  in  Brook  Field,  ] 
name  to  "  May  Fair."  It  was  abolished  in  1709 ;  but  was  revived, 
was  not  finally  suppressed  until  late  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Fairs  have  been  occasionally  held  in  Hyde  Park ;  as  at  Coronati 
and  the  Peace  Commemoration  in  1814. 

Fireworks,  for  pastime,  are  rarelv  spoken  of  previous  to  the  r 
of  Elizabeth ;  when  the  foyste,  or  galley,  with  a  great  red  dragon^ 
''  wilde  men  casting  of  fire,"  accompanied  the  lord- mayor's  barge  i 
the  Thames.  A  writer  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  assures  us  there  ' 
then  "abiding  in  the  city  of  London  men  very  skilful  in  the  art  of  p 
technie,  or  of  fireworkes :"  which  were  principally  displayed  by  pei 
fantastically  dressed,  and  called  Green  Men.  In  the  last  cen'turv 
train  of  Artillery  displayed  annually  a  grand  firework  upon  T< 
Hill  on  the  evening  of  fais  Majesty'^s  birthday.  Fireworks  were 
bibited  regularly  at  Mary  bone  Gardens  and  at  Banelagh;  but  nt 
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Tftiixfaall  until  1798,  and  then  bat  oGcasionallj.  At  Bermondsey  Spa, 
and  rarioas  tea-gardenB,  they  have  since  been  displayed,  iD  inferior  style. 
Th«re  have  been  some  g^and  exhibitions  at  the  GoTernment  expense : 
as  in  the  Green  Park  at  the  Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  in  1748 ;  and  on 
-Mp**  h  1814,  in  celebration  of  the  general  Peace,  and  the  Centenary 
M  the  accession  of  the  Bmnawick  family  to  the  British  throne;  these 
Fireworks  being  bj  Sir  Williani  Conmre,  of  **  rocket"  celebrity.  There 
hare  been  similar  Firework  galas  in  Hyde  Park  at  coronations.  At  the 
Coronation  of  King  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  Sept.  1881,  the 
sBMNrat  expended  for  fireworks  and  for  keeping  open  the  pubUo  theatres 

At  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  Walworth,  there  hare  been  Fire- 
votks  since  1837. 

Foot-Ball  was  played  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  youth  of  the 
Citv  in  the  fields;  and  five  centuries  later,  we  find  foot-ball  players 
01  Oieapaide,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Strand. 

IlrstmiG. — «*  The  Common  Hunt"  dates  from  a  charter  granted  by 
Henry  L  to  the  citizens  to  «  hare  chaces,  and  hunt ;"  and  Strype,  so 
l^te  Si  the  reign  of  George  I.,  reckons  among  the  modem  amuse- 
tteots  of  the  Londoners,  •*  riding  on  horseback,  and  hunting  with  my 
l<ord  Mayor's  bounds,  when  the  Common  Hunt  goes  out"  The  Epping 
Hnnt  was  appointed  from  a  similar  charter  granted  to  the  citizens. 

Stow  describes  a  visitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  Harper,  and  other 
one  anthoritiea,  to  the  Tyburn  Conduits,  in  15o2,  when  "afore  dinner 
they  hunted  the  hare  and  killed  her,"  at  the  end  of  St.  Giles's,  with 
grat  haHooIng  and  blowing  of  horns. 

M^ftQiTKRADBS  wcrc  introduced  into  England  from  Italy  in  1512-13, 
by  Henry  VIII.  They  were  frequent  among  the  citizens  at  the  Restora- 
tion. In  1717-18,  a  very  splendid  masquerade  was  given  at  the  Opera 
Boose  by  Heidefi^er,  at  wnich  there  was  high  play  ;  heaps  of  guineas 
psaring  aboat  with  as  little  concern  in  the  losers  as  in  the  winners, 
sooo  aftefy  the  Bishops  preached  against  these  amusements,  which  led 
to  thdr  SQppresaion,  9  Geoige  I.,  1723.  They  were,  however,  revived, 
ud  csrried  to  shameful  excess  by  connivance  of  the  Government,  and 
io  &ect  violation  of  the  laws.  At  Ranelagh,  and  the  Pantheon  in 
Oxford  Boad,  the  most  costly  masquerades  were  given.  At  the  Pan- 
theon, in  1783,  a  masquerade  was  got  up  by  Delpini,  the  famous  clown, 
in  celebration  of  the  Prince  of  wales  attaining  his  minority ;  tickets, 
three  guineas  each.  In  the  same  year,  Garrick  attended  a  masked  Ute 
t  the  Pantheon  as  King  of  the  Gipsies.  In  the  present  day,  a  mas- 
cucrade  is  a  doll  affair :  as  Steele  remarks :  "  the  misfortune  of  the 
thing  is,  that  people  dress  themselves  in  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be, 
sad  not  what  they  are  fit  for." 

Manjies  akd  Mat-Games  were  celebrated  bv  ''the  citizens  of 
London  of  all  estates"  with  Maypoles  and  warlike  shows,  "with  good 
uchcrs,  Borrice  dancers,  and  other  devices  for  pastime,  all  day  long  : 
&»1  towards  evening  thev  had  stage- plays  and  bonfires  in  the  streets. 
The  games  were  presided  over  by  the  lA>rd  and  Lady  of  the  May,  de- 
eorstcd  with  scarves,  ribands,  and  other  finery  ;  to  which  were  added 
Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian. 

May-poles  were  reg^ularly  erected  in  many  parts  of  London  on  May-day 
morning :  as  in  Lesdenhall  Street  (then  Comhill),  before  the  south  door 
of  Si.  Andrew's  Church,  therefore  called  Under- Shaft ;  this  pole  being 
referred  to  by  Chaucer  as  "  the  great  Shaft  of  Comhill !"  it  was  higher 
than  the  church- steeple  (91  feet).  After  £vil-May-dav,  in  1517,  the 
pole  was,  in  1549,  sawn  into  pieces,  and  burnt  as  "  an  idoL"  Another 
celcbnted  May>pole  was  that  placed  in  the  Strand,  upon  the  site  of  the 
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present  church  of  St.  Mary  :  this  pole  was  ld4  feet  high,  and  was  s 
with  mat  pomp  and  festivity  in  1661 ;  but,  becoming  old  and  decay 
1717  it  was  obtained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  of  tne  parish,  and 
▼eyed  in  1718  to  Sir  Richard  Child's  park  at  Wanstead,  as  a  stand 
telescope  presented  by  Mons.  Hugon  to  the  Boyal  Society.  The  or 
of  milkmaids  wearing  iiead-dresses  of  silver  dishes,  tankards,  and  cri 
intermixed  with  flowers,  on  May- day,  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  rei| 
Queen  Anne.  Yet,  how  different  is  all  this  from  the  youths  of  th< 
on  May -morning  going  out  into  the  fields,  which  then  stretched 
outside  the  city-walls,  to  "fetch  in  Mav  ;'*  and  the  city  maidens  ga 
ing  May-dew ;  and  the  sober  citizens  all  up  betimes,  walking  fortl: 
the  "  green  meadows  to  rejoice  their  hearts  with  the  sweet  melo 
the  birds,"  as  worthy  Master  Stow  says. 

The  P^bks  had  their  pastimes  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago. 
French  game  of  Paille-maLl,  (striking  a  ball  with  a  wooden  mallet  thr 
an  iron  ring,)  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Skating  wai 
introduced  into  England  on  the  new  canal  in  St.  James's  Park.  £ 
enters  it,  1st  Dec.  1662,  "with  scheets  after  the  manner  of  the 
landers."  Pepvs  records,  10th  Aug.  1664,  Lords  Castlehaven 
Arran  running  down  and  killing  a  stout  buck  in  St.  Jameses  Par 
a  wager,  before  the  King;  and  Evelyn  enters,  19th  Feb.  1666- 
wresuing  match  for  lOOOZ.  in  St.  James's  Park,  before  his  Maje^ 
world  of  Lords,  and  other  spectators,  'twixt  the  western  and  norl 
men,  when  the  former  won.  At  this  time,  there  were  in  the 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  bree<fing  about  the  Decoy,  antelopes,  an  elk, 
deer,  roebucks,  stags,  Guinea  fowls,  Arabian  sheep,  &c. ;  and 
Charles  IL  might  be  seen  playing  with  his  dogs  and  feeding  his  d 
In  one  of  St.  James's  Park  walks,  in  1770,  Tom  Brown  tells  us,  t 
walked  a  beau  bareheaded,  here  a  French  fop,  there  a  cluster  of  i 
tors  talking  of  state  affairs  and  the  price  of  com  and  cattle,  distv 
by  cries  oV'  A  Can  of  Milk,  Ladies ;  A  Can  of  Red  Cows'  Milk,  S 

St.  James's  Park  has  long  been  deserted  as  a  faahionable  prome 
which  it  was  sixty  years  since.  "  The  Mall,"  wrote  Theodore  Hool 
now  only  useful  as  a  thoroughfare  from  Whitehall  to  Pimlioo ;  and  < 
ing  promenade  there  is  none,  for  the  strongest  possible  reason,  thi 
cluB  of  persons  who  give  the  tone  to  society  dine  at  the  hour  at  v 
their  grandfathers  supped,  and  dress  for  dinner  at  the  period  when 
ancestors,  two  centuries  since,  were  undressing  for  bed.  But  the  I 
tiful  garden  has  superseded  the  swampy  meadow,  and  the  Dutch  i 
withm  the  indosure  is  thronged  in  the  sxuimer  evenings  with  i 
who  have  dined,  and  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  those  who  have  i 

Hyde  Park  was  celebrated  for  its  deer-hunts,  foot  and  horse  i 
musters  and  coach  races,  boxing-matches,  and  Mayings. 

Poaching  was  common  in  the  metropolis  three  centuries  since ; 
in  a  proclamation  of  Henrv  YIII.,  1646,  (preserved  in  the  library  c 
Society  of  Antiquaries),  the  King  is  desirous  to  have  the  "Gam 
Hare,  rartridge.  Pheasant,  and  Heron,"  preserved  from  Westmi 
palace  to  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  &c. 

Pigeons  are  kept  in  vast  numbers  in  and  round  the  metropolis :  i 
persons  convert  the  spaces  between  the  garrets  and  roofs  of  their  hi 
mto  lofts,  by  making  an  aperture  in  the  tiling,  which  opens  on  a 
form  fixed  on  the  outside.  The  cats  should,  however,  be  kept  ot 
fences.  But  there  are  other  enemies:  pigeon-poachers  set  tra] 
decoy  their  neighbours'  pigeons ;  and  "  it  is  calculated  that  we  ha 
London  upwards  of  2000  men  thus  graduating  for  the  penal  settleme 
Hundreds  of  pigeon-traps  are  set  on  a  Sunday  morning :  the  gain 
small,  but  the  excitement  is  great,  much  artifice  and  patience  being  e 
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tial  to  aMeeB;  at  the  utmost,  **  a  greeD  dragon"  may  produce  2s.,  or 
'^  a  fine  pouter"  A«.  Great  numbers  of  pigeons,  too,  are  lost  daring  the 
vister,  bj  the  slight  fislcon  taking  up  its  abode  erery  year,  from  Octo- 
ber aad  KoTcmber  until  the  spring,  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
other  dsBTcfaea.  I^eona  build  about  these  and  other  edifices ;  they  have 
made  netts  at  Somerset  House,  both  on  the  side  towards  the  water  and 
iobod,  for  the  last  sixtj  years ;  the  birds  are  blue,  but  whether  origin- 
ally wild,  or  returned  to  their  wild  habits  from  the  domesticated  state, 
is  imcertain.  Carrier-Flgeona  are  k^t  in  London  as  messengers  to  the 
race-ooBTK  and  the  prize-ring,  and  for  stock- jobbing  transactions:  in 
1^,  a  pigeon  flew  f^m  I.ondon  to  Maestricht,  260  miles,  in  61  hours, 
b  Hofvth*B  print  of  the  Execution  of  the  Idle  Apprentice,  a  pigeon  is 
iijn^  off  with  the  intdligence  of  the  felon's  death.  Pigeon-shooting  is 
«xteaimly  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London :  the  crack  shots 
■sBeaUe  at  the  Red  House  at  Battersea  on  matches  of  importance, 
«Wb  rvetf  a  nngle  bird  escapes  the  shooter.  To  describe  the  rarie- 
ties  of  tame  pigeons,  as  tumblers,  croppers,  jacobins,  runts,  spots, 
tvrbits,  owls,  nuns,  Btc^  would  fill  a  Tolume. 

PiaoH  Bars,  ob  Bass,  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when 
it  was,  by  proclamation,  prohibited  to  be  played  in  the  avenues  of  the 
Palace  at  Westminster  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  from  its  in- 
terraption  of  the  members  and  others  in  passing  to  and  fro.  About 
ITy»,  a  grand  match  at  base  was  plsTed  in  the  fields  behind  Montague 
Hoase,  by  twelve  gentlemen  of  Cheshire  against  twelve  of  Derbyshire, 
for  a  eonsiderable  stalte. 

Pcppst-Sbowb  were  common  at  the  suburban  fairs  in  the  early 
pert  of  the  last  century ;  they  also  competed  with  the  larger  theatres, 
amil  they  were  etip^«eded  by  the  revival  of  pantomimes.  But  the 
Itahan  Fantoccini  was  popular  early  in  the  present  century.  The  pup- 
P«t-ihowman,  with  his  box  upon  his  back,  is  now  rarely  seen  in  tne 
•treet ;  but  we  haTe  the  artist  of  Punch,  with  his  theatre.  Clockwork 
f.i^xitm  appeared  early  in  the  last  centurj.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
1  cdchrated  show  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  at  the  great  house  in  the 
Strand  over  against  the  Globe  Tavern,  near  Hungerford  Market.  A 
^•nhand,  danced  with  castanets,  and  throwinff  balk  and  knives  alter- 
aatdy  into  the  air  and  catching  them  as  they  fall,  with  catching  oranges 
apOD  fiDrka,  formed  part  of  the  puppet- showman's  exhibition. 


tWse  wKe  favovrite  exhibitions  early  in  the  last  century .   Baree-shows, 
laddar-^aBciDg,  and  posturing,  are  also  of  this  date. 

"Pi^ch"  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  delighted  the  Londoners; 
there  being  entries  of  PunchineUo's  Booth  at  Charing  Cross,  1666,  in 
the  Overseen'  Books  of  8t.  Martm's-in-the-Fields.  (Cunmngham's 
ffaaAook,  2d  edit.)-  His  costume  closelv  resembles  the  Elizabethan 
peMeeod-beOied  doublets.  Covent  Garden  was  another  of  Punch's 
Mflj  loeationa,  where  Powel's  performances  thinned  the  congregation 
in  St.  Plnl's  Church,  as  we  learn  from  No.  14  of  the  Spectator  ;  and  in 
1711-]^  he  lessened  the  reeeipts  at  the  opera  and  the  national  theatres : 
tte  shew  man  worked  the  wires,  and  by  a  thread  in  one  of  Punch's  chops, 
gave  is  him  the  appearance  of  animation.  Such  was  the  olden  oontnv- 
>B» :  at  nresent,  tne  puppets  are  played  by  putting  the  hand  under  the 
drca^  and  making  the  middle  finger  and  thumb  serve  for  the  arms,  while 
the  fare  fiogcr  worics  the  head.  Mr.  Windham,  when  one  of  the  Secre- 
teriis  sfState,  on  his  way  fromBovrning  Street  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  seen  to  stop  and  enjoy  the  whimncalities  of  Punch;  and  in  1800,  we 
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frequently  saw  Punch  exhibiting  for  the  special  amusement  of  an  infa 
DuKe  in  riccadilly.*  Punch  has  not,  however,  been  always  a  mere  pu 
pet;  for  we  read  of  a  farce  called  ''  Punch  turned  Schoolmaster  ;'*  ai 
in  1841,  was  commenced  "  Punch ;  or  the  London  Charivari,"  which  i 
tained  circulation  co-extensive  with  our  language,  and  is  known  to  ha 
^ected  high  moral  service,  besides  giving  a  tone  to  our  lighter  litei 
ture.  George  Cruikshank's  "Punch  and  Judy,"  published  m  1828,  a 
Haydon's  picture,  painted  in  1830,  are  truthful  illustrations  of  Punchy 

Rackets  is  nearly  coeval  with 'Tennis,  which  it  so  much  resembli 
Rackets  being  striking  a  ball  affainst  a  wall,  and  Tennis  dropping  a  b 
over  a  central  net.  HThere  are  Racket-grounds  at  the  Belvidere,  Pe 
tonville;  and  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison.  Rackets  was  also  mu 
played  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  taken  down  in  1844. 

At  Westminster  School  is  a  paved  court  for  playing  the  game. 

Skittles,  corrupted  from  kayles  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
afterwards  kettle,  or  kittle-pins,  was  much  played  in  and  near  Lond 
until  1780,  when  the  magistrates  abolished  idl  Skittle-grounds.  ' 
this  succeeded  Nine-holes,  or  "  Bubble-the-justice,"  on  the  snppositi 
that  it  could  not  be  set  aside  by  the  justices,  as  it  was  not  named  in  t 
prohibitory  statutes :  it  is  now  called  "  Bumble-puppy,"  and  the  vi 
garity  of  the  term  is  well  adapted  to  the  company  who  play  it.  Kin 
pins,  Dutch-pins,  and  Four-comers  are  but  variations  of  Skittles  ;  a 
as  these  games  originated  in  the  covering  of  open  grounds  in  Lond 
and  its  neighbourhood  with  houses,  they  will  probably  be  forgott 
when  additional  parks  and  walks  are  provided  for  public  recreation. 

Tea- Gardens  were  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  middle  classes  in  t 
last  century  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  they  succeeded  the  promenades  of  n 
neral  springs.  Such  was  Bagnigge  Wells,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  taken  doi 
a  few  years  since :  we  remember  its  concert-room  and  organ,  its  grotto> 
and  fountains,  and  grotesque  figures,  and  bust  of  Nell  Gwynne,  who 
said  to  have  had  a  country-house  near  this  spot.  Next  were  *'  Sadie 
Wells  Music  House,"  before  it  became  a  theatre ;  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Islington  Spa ;  and  the  Three  Hats,  at  Islington,  mentioned  in  Bick( 
staff ^  comedy  of  the  Hypocrite :  tUe  house  remained  a  tavern  un 
1839;  when  it  was  taken  down.    White  Conduit  House,  Pentonvil 

*  Street  Showg  and  PerformeTs  have  become  very  numerous  in  the  pres* 
day.  Such  are  Punch,  Fantoccini,  Chinese  Shades,  and  Galantee  Shows;  juggle 
conjurors,  balancers,  poeturers,  stiff  tumblers,  pole -balancers,  salamanders 
fire-eaters,  and  sword  and  snake  swallowers ;  street  dancers ;  and  performancei 
trained  animals,  as  dancing  dogs,  acting  birds,  and  mice.  The  street  musicii 
include  brass  and  other  bands,  Ethiopians,  farm-yard  fiddlers,  horse  organs,  ] 
lian  organ-boys,  hurdy-gurdy  players,  blind  and  crippled  fiddlers,  and  violonc« 
and  clarionet  players.  Next  are  the  peep-showmen  and  the  proprietors  of  gian 
dwan'es,  industrious  fleas,  alligators,  "happy  families,"  and  glass  ships;  togetl 
with  street  telescopes,  microscopes,  thaumascopes,  and  weighing,  lifting,  and  m 
suring  machines.  Porslni  and  Pike  were  celebrated  Punch  exhibitors :  the  fon 
is  said  to  have  frequently  taken  10/.  a-day ;  but  he  died  In  St.  Giles's  workhou 
A  set  of  Punch  figures  costs  about  15/.,  and  the  show  about  3/.  The  speaking 
done  by  a  "call,"  made  of  two  curved  pieces  of  metal  about  the  size  of  a  kn 
buckle,  bound  together  with  black  thread,  and  between  them  is  a  thin  mc 
plate.  Porsini  used  a  trumpet.  The  present  artists  maintain  that  "  Puncb 
exempt  from  the  Police  Act."  The  most  profitable  performance  is  that  in  hous 
and  Punch's  best  season  ia  in  the  spring,  and  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer :  t 
best  "  pitches"  in  London  are  In  Leicester-square,  Regent-street  (comer  of  K 
Burlington-Btreet).  Oxford  Market,  and  Belgrave-square.  There  are  sixU 
Punch  and  Judy  frames  in  England,  eight  of  which  work  in  London.  Font 
cini  are  puppets,  which,  with  the  Arame,  cost  about  10/.  Chine$e  Shades  cons 
of  a  Arame  like  Punch's,  with  a  transparent  curtain  and  movable  figures  ;  she 
only  at  night,  with  much  dialogue.— ^e/«c/e</  from  a^eti^r  bp  Henry  Mayhe 
Mominq  Ckronicle,  May  16,  1850.  Digitized  by  CoOg  Ic 
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wa  an^^suJh  bniit  in  the  fields,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  named 
froBi  aeoDdiiit  m  to  adjoining  meadow :  here  Topham,  the  Strong  Man, 
freqoeatlj  exhibited  his  feats ;  it  was  ori^nallj  a  small  ale  and  oUce 
kooMy  bat  was  ktelj  so  extensire  as  to  dine  upwards  of  2000  persons 
in  its  itfj^est  room.  An  association  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  formed 
IB  the  Fesgn  of  Qoeen  Anne,  met  at  this  house ;  the  Wheel  Pond, 
clow  by,  was  a  famoos  place  for  duck-hunting ;  Sir  William  Bavenant 
<ieccrifacs  s  dtj  wife  gofmg  to  the  fields  to  "  sop  her  cake  in  milke ;" 
•fid  GoUmitb  speaks  of  tea-drinking  parties,  with  hot  rolls  and  butter. 
It  WUta  Conduit  House.  A  description  of  the  place  in  1774  presents 
»  9«eral  picture  of  the  Tea-Garden  of  that  period :  ''  The  garden  is 
Uamtd  into  walks,  prettily  dbposed.  At  the  end  of  the  principal  one 
as  painting,  whidi  seems  to  render  it  (the  walk)  longer  in  impearance 
thia  k  real^  is.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a  fish-pond.  There  are 
boiet  Cor  eompanj,  curiously  cut  into  hedges,  adorned  with  Flemish 
icd  other  paintings.  There  are  two  handsome  tea-rooms,  one  orer  the 
odia',  and  seTeral  inferior  ones  in  the  house."  The  fish-pond  was  soon 
after  filled  up,  and  its  site  planted,  the  paintings  removed,  and  a  new 
<haeing  and  tea  saloon,  called  the  Apollo-room,  built.  In  1826,  the 
pr^en  were  opened  as  a  "  Minor  Vauxhall;'*  and  here  Mrs.  Bland,  the 
c^arani^  vocabst,  last  suns  in  public  In  1832,  the  small  house,  the 
<»^iDal  tSTern,  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  upon  a  much  larger  plan ; 
^  in  1849  tbtte  premises  were  also  taken  down,  and  re-erectea  on  a 
HttUer  scale,  and  the  garden-ground  let  on  buildiug  leases. 

Sert  we  reach  Highbury,  where  originally  stood  the  Bam  of  the 
Monks  of  Clerkenwell :  hence  the  old  name  of  the  Tavern,  Highbury 
Bam.  Opponte  Pentonrille  Prison  is  Copenhagen  House,  (Coopen 
Haaeo,  is  Camden's  BriUmnia,  1695,)  first  opened  by  a  Dane. 

Toten  Hall,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
*■•  the  andent  court-house  of  that  manor,  and  subsequently  a  place 
of  poblie  entertainment.  In  the  parish  books  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields, 
jorlSlS,  is  an  entry  of  Mrs.  Stacye*s  maid  and  others  being  fined  "for 
dri&ldug  at  Tottenhall  Court  on  the  Sabbath  dale,  j\]d.  a-piece."  The 
p«M»eB  next  became  the  Adam  and  Eve  Tea-Gardens.  Before  the 
iM«e  is  laid  the  scene  of  Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley ;  and  in  the 
posfldi.  Hay  16,  1785,  Lunardi  fell  with  his  burst  balloon,  and  was 
»at  8%htly  injured.  The  Gardens  were  much  frequented  by  respect- 
ible  company ;  but  the  place  falling  into  disrepute,  the  music-house 
VM  taken  down,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  Skittle-grounds  and  Gardens 
vai  built  Eden  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  the  public-house  being  rebuilt. 
Chalk  Farm  was  *'  the  White  House,"  to  which,  in  1G78,  the  body 
•4  Sr  Edmundberry  Godfrey  was  carried,  after  it  had  been  found  about 
tvo  fiekb  distant,  upon  the  south  side  of  Primrose  Hill.  Chalk  Farm 
<*  (till  a  white- washed  tavern,  with  a  tea-garden,  and  a  field  where 
*^**tliBg  is  occasionally  exhibited.  Several  duels  have  been  fought 
^:  here  John  Scott,  (of  the  Ltmdon  Maqazine),  was  shot  by  Mr. 
^^^^nrtie,  Feb.  16, 1821 ;  and  here  the  poet  Moore,  and  Jeffrey,  of  the 
fdnhnyi  Review,  met  in  1806. 

ths  above  were  the  most  celebrated  Tea-Gardens  north  and  north- 
veM  of  London.  Westward  lay  Maryboue  Gardens,  opened  for  public 
breakfasts  and  evening  concerts  to  hign-dass  company;  fireworks  neing 
^^^Kd.  Is  1777-8  these  gardens  were  shut  up,  and  the  site  let  to  builders ; 
^  groQBd  being  now  occupied  by  Beaumont  and  Devonshire  Streets, 
■*J  psrt  of  Devonshire  Place.  Next  were  the  Bayswater  Gardens,  once 
^"Physic  Garden**  of  Sir  John  HiU;  and  Ranelagh,  the  costly  rival 
'il  Vanxhan,  but  a  Tea-Garden  in  the  present  century.  Mulberry  Gar- 
^  npoo  the  present  site  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  its  gardens,  dates 
fna  faap.  Charles  1. ;  Fimlico  was  noted  for  iu  tea-gardens  and  ale  to 
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our  day.  Southward  were  Gamberland  Gardens,  the  site  now  occa] 
by  Price's  Candle  Company's  Works,  VanxbaU  Bridge;  Spring  Gar 
Youxhall ;  the  Dog  ana  Duck,  and  ApoUo  Gardens,  St.  George's  Fie 
Caper's  Gardens,  through  the  site  of  which  runs  Waterloo  Bridge  & 
Bermondsey  had  its  Spa  Gardens  in  the  Grange  Boad ;  and  Ca| 
Gardens  upon  Jacob's  Island,  the  ill-fated  locality  in  which  the  cho 
(1848>9)  first  broke  out  in  the  metropolis,  and  where  it  lingered  las 

Few  of  these  old  Tea-Gardens  remain.  In  the  increase  of  Loi 
within  the  last  half  century,  the  environs  have  lost  their  suburban  i 
racter,  and  hare  become  part  of  the  gpreat  Town  itself;  and  steamb 
and  railways  now,  for  very  small  sums,  convey  the  over- worked  art 
out  of  its  murky  atmosphere  into  pure  air  and  rural  scenery. 

Tennis,  from  the  French  Hand-ball  or  Palm-play,  was  playe 
London  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  covered  courts  erected  for  the  ] 
pose.  Henry  YIL  and  YIII.  were  fond  of  Tennis ;  and  the  latter  » 
to  the  palace  of  Whitehall  '' tennise-courts."  James  I.  recommei 
Tennis  to  his  son,  as  becoming  a  prince.    Charles  II.  was  an  act 

Elished  Tennis-player,  and  had  particular  dresses  for  playing  in. 
ave  a  relic  of  these  times  in  the  Tennis-court  in  James  Street,  1 
market,  which  bears  the  date  1676,  and  was  formerly  attached  tc 
giiming-house,  or  Shavers'  Hall,  or  Piccadilly  Hall.  Another  fai 
Tennis  Court  was  Gibbon's,  in  Clare  Market,  where  Killigrew's  & 
(Sans  performed  for  some  time.  There  are  in  Holborn,  Blackftiars 
South wark  thoroughfares  .known  as  "  Tennis  Court,"  denoting 
game  to  have  been  formerly  played  there. 

Thames  Spobts. — ^Fitzstephen  reUtes  of  the  ancient  Londo 
fighting  **  battles  on  Easter  holidavs  on  the  water,  by  striking  a  s 
with  a  Lance."  There  was  also  a  land  of  water  tournament,  in  v 
the  two  combatants,  standing  in  two  wherries,  rowed  and  ran  ag 
each  other,  and  fought  with  staves  and  shields.  In  the  game  o: 
water  quintain  the  shield  was  fixed  upon  a  post  in  the  river,  anc 
champion,  stationed  in  a  boat,  struck  the  shield  with  a  lance.  Jui 
upon  the  ice  was  likewise  practised  by  the  young  Londoners, 
mannon  upon  the  Thames  banks  had  its  private  retinue  of  barge; 
wherries,  and  the  sovereign  his  gilded  and  tapestried  barge.  { 
computes  there  to  have  been  in  his  time  2000  small  boats,  that 
were  40,000  watermen  upon  the  rolls  of  the  company,  and  that 
could  furnish  20,000  men  for  the  fleet.  All  that  we  have  left  c 
gay  water  pageants  are  the  state  barges  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
miralty,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  few  of  the  wealthier  City  compi 
In  1850,  the  old  Barge  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  was  let  at  I 
mond,  <*for  Pic-nic,  Wedding,  and  Birthday  Parties,''  at  51,  5s.  pei 
Of  Boat-races,  the  oldest  is  that  for  Doffget's  Coat  and  Badg 
August  1.  We  have  also  Regattas  and  Saumg  Matches,  to  aid  u 
enjoyment  of  which  steamers  are  employed. 

Thbatbes  originated  in  Miracle  Plays,  such  as  were  acted  in 
and  open  places  and  inn-yards.    The  playhouse  dates  from  the  a 
Elizabeth ;  and  between  IfflO  and  1G29,  London  had  seventeen  thei 
(See  Tueatbes.) 

APOLLONICON^  (tHE), 

A  magnificent  musical  machine,  constructed  upon  the  principle  c 
organ ;  the  sound  being  produced  by  a  current  of  air  urged  by  be 
through  several  series  of  vertical  pipes,  so  as  dosely  to  imitate  a 
most  admved  wind  instruments,  vdth  the  effect  of  a  full  orchi 
olt  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  who  spent  five 
Ha  its  completion.    There  are  Sbout  250  keys,  upwards  of  1900  ] 
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<!nw-«topty  and  2  kettle-dmini :  the  largest  dooble-diapaeoii  pedfll- 
^  ■  twenty-foiir  feet  long  and  twen^-three  inches  sqnsre,  beioff 
H  feet  longer  thaa  the  correspoiKSiig  pipe  in  the  srreat  o^g^  & 
itfieBL  Hie  mecfaanism  it  enclosed  in  a  case  twentr-fonr  feet  high, 
b«Ifi«hed  with  pilasten  and  paintings  of  Apollo,  Clio,  and  Erato. 
'*■  ApoDonioon  was  first  exhibited  at  the  inrentors'  house,  101  St. 
trtin's  Lane,  in  Jane  1817. 

APOTHECASIES'  HALL, 
Vater  Lane,  Blackfiriars,  at  the  east  end  of  Union  Street,  Bridge- 
vet,  was  bmlt  for  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  in  1670.  Here  are 
?nJ  portraita,  inclndiug  James  L,  Charles  L,  William  and  Mary, 
I  a  bast  of  Gideon  Del^ne,  who  brought  aboat  the  separation  of 
t  Company  from  the  Grocers*.  Adjoining  the  Hall  are  laboratories, 
rehonsBSy  dmip-niills,  and  a  retail  shop  for  the  sale  of  medicines  to 
\  public.  Here  are  prewed  medicines  for  the  army  and  nary. 
(>D  June  4,  1S42,  Mr.  H.  Hennell,  the  principal  Chemical  Operator 
tb«  Apothecaries'  Company,  met  a  terrific  death  in  the  laboratory- 
r<l,  by  the  explosion  of  between  fire  and  six  pounds  of  fulminating 
tl  ury,  whicb  he  was  manufacturing  for  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Apotbccaries  rank  as  the  68th  in  the  list  of  City  companies, 
'-ir  arma  are  azure,  Apollo  m  his  glory,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow, 
i  in  hja  rif^ht  an  arrow,  oestriding  the  serpent  I^thon ;  supporters,  two 
a  rhinooeros^  all  or ;  motto,  Opiferqite  per  arbem  dicor. 
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Only  a  few  of  these  corered  passages  (series  of  arches  on  insulated 
ITS,)  have  been  oonstmcted  in  London;  although  Paris  contains  up- 
.r-ia  of  twenstj passaget  or  galUries  of  similar  design. 

BcBKjjiaTos  Abcabb,  on  the  west  side  of  Burlington  House,  and 
t£ng  from  Piooaifilly  to  Burlington  Gardens,  was  built  by  Samuel 
'  ir^.  In  1819L  It  consists  of  a  double  row  of  shops,  with  apartments 
>cr  chem,  a  roof  of  skylights,  and  a  triple  arch  at  each  end ;  it  is  about 

'  Tarda  lon£,  and  the  shops,  serenty-two  in  number,  produce  to  the 

•'e  fisaoily  of  CaTendish  4000/.  a-year ;  though  the  property,  by  sub- 
-.ijig  and  otherwise,  is  stated  to  yield  8640iL  a-year. 

ExKTVB  Cbakos  (the  second  building  of  the  name,  but  on  a  differ- 
3t  lite  from  the  first,)  is  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
.'  <»  obliquely  from  Catherine-street  to  Wellington-street  North,  Strand. 
>  vas  designed  by  Svdner  Smirke ;  and  consists  of  a  poWgonal  compart- 
^  3t  at  ea»  extremity,  tne  intermediate  passage  being  about  tweWe  feet 
:  vidth,  by  sixty  in  length,  and  twenty  in  height,  coved  and  groined, 
r  1  lighted  from  above,  and  containing  ten  neat  shops,  with  dwellings 
T*^.    The  core,  fucia,  piers,  &c.,  hsTs  polychromic  arabesque  deco- 

'■••ns;  at  each  entrance  to  the  Arcade  is  an  imitation  bronze  gate: 
'  i  the  fronts  in  Catherine-street  and  Wellington-street  are  of  fine  red 
^  ck,  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  style  of  the  street  architecture  of  the 

i;nicfJameaL 

LowTHEB  Abcadb  (named  firom  Lord  Lowther,  Chief  Commis- 
}  >ner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  when  it  was  built,)  leads  from 
le  triangle  of  the  West  Strand  to  AdeUiide-street,  north  of  St. 
^I  utin's  Churdb.    It  was  designed  by  Witherden  Toung,  and  far  sur- 

>»4C«  the  BurBngton  Arcade  in  architectural  character:  the  celling 
-it*  of  amaU  pendentiTO  domes  is  rery  beautiful,  and  the  caducei 
.  the  anglea  are  well  executed.  The  length  is  245  feet,  breadth  20 
•  "t,  and  hsight  85  feet.  The  sides  consist  of  twenty-five  dweUings 
>i  Aopa,  principany  kept  by  dealers  in  foreign  goods,  who,  by  mn- 
:«JconeBtyholdln  the  arenue  a  sort  of  f air  for  German  and  French 

o 
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toyi,  cheap  glass,  and  jewellery,  &c.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Arcaij 
the  Adelaide  Gallery,  where  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins  exhibited  his  St4 
Gun ;  and  a  living  Electrical  Eel  was  shewn  from  August,  1838,  to  Ma 
14,  1843,  when  it  died ;  and  in  1832  was  formed  here  a  Society  for 
Exhibition  of  Models  of  Inventions^  &c.  The  rooms  were  subseque] 
let  for  concerts,  dancing,  &c. 

Thb  Piazza  ob  Aboads  of  Goyent  Gabdbit  was  designed  at 
1631,  for  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford ;  but  only  the  north  and  east  a 
were  built,  and  half  of  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  ini< 
of  the  last  century.  The  northern  was  called  the  Great  Piazza, 
eastern  side,  the  Little  Piazza :  Inigo  Jones  probably  took  his  idea  fl 
an  Italian  city,  Bologna,  for  instance.  "  The  proportions  of  the  ara 
and  piers,  crossed  with  elliptical  and  semi-circular  arches  into  grc 
are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  are  masterpieces  of  architecture."  {£iu 

The  elevation  was  originally  built  with  stone  pilasters  on  red  bi 
which  have  been  for  many  years  covered  with  compo'  and  white  pc 
Properly  speaking,  the  term  Piazza  (place,  Ital.)  is  only  applicabl 
the  enclosed  area  or  square,  the  covered  portion  being  strictly  an  Arc 

The  Arcade  in  the  rear  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  has  no  archi 
tural  pretension ;  but  the  Arcade  in  the  front  of  this  theatre  is  a  g 
specimen  of  Italian  architecture,  bv  Xash;  and  the  colonnades  of  fli 
Doric  columns  in  the  centre  and  sides  are  of  iron,  cast  at  the  Butte 
Foundry,  Derbyshire,  and  worth  notice. 

ARCH^OLOOIOAL  SOCIETIES. 
There  are  two  Societies  to  aid  the  study  of  the  Arts  and  Monum 
of  the  Middle  Ages :  1.  The  British  Archaeological  Association,  es 
UBhed  1843  (apartments,  32,  SackviUe-street,  Piccadilly).  2.  Archse 
gical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  established  1843  (apartin< 
26,  Suffolk  Street,  Haymarket).  Each  Society  holds  weekly  or  mon 
meetings ;  publishes  its  Journal;  has  local  secretaries ;  and  meets  annv 
in  a  different  cathedral  town,  where  a  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  e 
bited,  and  whence  excursions  are  made  to  sites  of  archaeological  intc 
in  the  neighbourhood.   Subscription  to  each  Society,  one  guinea  0-3 

ARCHES. 

London  differs  essentially  from  many  other  European  capitals  ic 
paucity  of  its  Arches,  or  ornamental  gateways.  It  has  only  three  ^1 
triumphal  Arches ;  whereas  Paris,  not  half  the  size  of  our  metropobs 
four  magnificent  Arches,  and  the  principal  entrances  are  graced  ' 
trophied  gateways  and  storied  columns.  The  last  erected  of  the  JE 
sian  arches  is  the  Arc  de  VEtoUe,  without  exception,  the  most  gigc 
work  of  its  kind  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times ;  within  its  ce 
arch  would  stand  eight  such  structures  as  Temple  Bar,  that  is,  foi 
depth,  and  as  many  above  them :  it  cost  416,666c. 

BncRiNQBAM-pALACE  Abcu,  St.  James's  Park,  reserved  for 
especial  entrance  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Royal  Family,  was 
largest  work  of  mere  ornament  ever  attempted  in  Great  Bri 
It  was  adopted  by  Nash  from  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome, 
has  a  centre  gateway  and  two  side  openings;  the  larger  archi 
as  first  designed,  was  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  royal  at 
coach:  fortunately,  the  blunder  was  discovered  in  time  to  be 
medied.  The  material  is  Carrara  marble,  which  soon  became 
coloured  by  smoke  and  damp,  so  as  to  resemble  in  appearance  c 
sugar.  In  each  face  are  four  Corinthian  columns;  the  other  sc 
tnre  being  a  keystone  to  the  centre  archway,  and  a  pair  of  figures  ii 
spandrils,  a  panel  of  figures  over  each  side  entrance,  and  wreath 
each  end :  these  are  by  Flazman^  Westmacott,  and  Rossi.    The  ce 
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cate%  dwigiwd  and  east  by  Samuel  Ftoker  of  Argyll-street,  are  the 
Itrxcet  and  moat  nperb  in  Europe,  not  excepting  those  of  the  Dncal 
I'iJaee  at  Yetate,  and  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  l^ey  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful alloy,  the  baee  refined  copper,  bronxed ;  design,  scroll-work,  with  six 
ciiTular  openings,  two  filled  with  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  two  with 
G.  R.,  and  abore,  two  lions  pa9sant*gcanUaU ;  height  to  the  top  of 
srcb,  21  feet ;  width,  15  feet ;  extreme  thickness,  3  inches ;  weight  5 
tons  6  cwt. ;  coot,  3000  guineas,  including  a  frieze  and  semicircle,  to  fill 
ap  the  archway,  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  desiipi,  but  irre- 
trierabh  mutilated  in  remoTal  from  the  foundry.  This  Arch  was  not 
inclnded  in  the  design  for  bnildiDg  the  new  front  to  the  Palace. 

Thx  Gbbkk  Pabk  Abch,  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  was  built  by  De- 
cPBas  Burton  in  1828.  It  is  Corinthian,  and  each  face  has  six  fluted 
liibitcn,  with  two  fluted  columns,  flanking  the  single  archway,  raised 
\}Mi  a  lofty  atylobate,  and  supporting  a  nchly-decorated  entablature^ 
:r.  vUdh  are  scnlptnred  alternately  G.  R.  IV.  and  the  imperial  crown, 

*  tthia  wreatba  of  laurel.  The  sofBte  of  the  arch  is  sculptured  in 
«^k  panels.  Tie  gates,  by  Bramah,  are  of  massiTe  iron  scroll-work, 
I'fjGaed,  with  the  royal  arms  in  a  circular  centre.  Within  the  pier  of 
t^-e  arch  are  porter's  apartments,  and  stairs  ascending  to  the  platform, 
vbere,  upon  a  Taat  slab,  laid  upon  a  brick  arch,  the  colossal  equestrian 
ftatae  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  waa  placed  Sept.  SO,  1846.  The 
1-^1^  of  the  arch,  its  attic,  and  platform  is  about  90  feet ;  of  the  statue, 
u"  feet.    {See  Statues.) 

Opponte  the  abore  arch  is  the  elegant  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  by 
t^ree  carria«pe  archways  and  sides,  in  a  screen  of  fluted  Ionic  columns, 
of  l</7  feet  frontage,  designed  and  built  by  Dedmus  Burton,  in  182a  "Hie 
^•l>t>kin|(  of  the  central  archway  has  a  beautiful  friese  (Grecian  naral 
A^'l  mibtarr  triumphal  processions),  designed  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Henning^ 
k.:«own  for  his  successnil  models  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  The  gates,  by 
Rramah,  are  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  Grecian  honeysuckle  in 
'JTonxed  irmi ;  the  hanging,  by  rings  of  gnn-metal,  is  very  ingenious. 

Altogether,  these  two  Park  entrances,  with  St  George^  Hospital 
a'lTtk,  and  the  Dnke  of  Wellington's  palatial  mansion  south,  form  the 
£rest  architectural  group  in  the  metropolis,  and  its  most  embellished 
^'*^r«ace.    Sir  John  Soane,  howerer,  proposed  two  triumphal  arches, 

*  •tioectad  by  a  colonr«ade  and  arches,  stretching  across  the  main  road — 
a  oeiign  of  superb  grandeur.    {See  Tbm plb  Bab.) 

AROTLL  BOOMS, 
Kiirent  Street,  a  large  house  purchased  by  Col.  Grerille,  ct  sporting 

*  'oriety,  «ad  oonrerted  into  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  where 
*^\%,  concerts,  and  masquerades  were  much  patronised  by  the  haut  ton, 
Ia  l%18y  the  Booms  were  rebuilt  in  handsome  style,  by  Nash,  at  the 
B'jrth  eomer  of  Little  Argyll  Street,  Reeent  Street :  they  were  burnt 
iowD  IB  Febmarr,  1830,  when  Mr.  BraUhwaite  first  publicly  applied 
^caia-power  to  the  working  of  a  fire-engine ;  it  required  eighteen  mi- 
i^utcs  to  raise  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  212°,  when  the  engine  threw 
op  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  water  per  hour  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet. 

At  the  iurgyll  Rooms,  June  9,  1829,  Signer  YeUuti,  the  eoniraUo 
■iacer.  gare  a  concert.  In  the  same  year,  BL  Chabert,  <<  the  Fire- King,' 
»sbibited  here  Itis  power  of  resisting  the  effSscts  of  poisons,  and  with- 
vtuMfncotreme  beat.  He  swallowed  40  grains  of  phosphoms,  sipped 
(4l  St  S38^  with  impunity,  and  rubbed  a  red-hot  shovel  over  ms 
t«  oi^,  hair,  and  face  unharmed.  Sept.  23,  on  a  challenge  of  002.,  Cha- 
bert repeated  these  feats,  and  won  the  waser;  he  next  swallowed  a 
piece  or  a  burning  torch ;  and  then,  dressed  in  coarse  woollen,  entered 
m  OTSB  heated  to  360*,  MUig  s  long,  and  oooked  two  dishes  of  beef* 
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steaks  I  Stilli  the  perfomumoes  were  suspected,  and  in  part  prov 
be  a  chemical  juggle. 

ABTESIAN  WELLS 

Have  been  bored  in  Ttrious  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  London 
being  thought  well  adapted  for  them ;  there  being  on  it  a  thick  lin 
sand,  and  a  deep  bed  of  *'  London  blue  clay,"  on  boring  which  the 
rises  to  Tarious  heights.  With  this  riew  the  New  Rirer  Compan; 
a  vast  well  at  the  root  of  thdr  reserroir  in  the  Hampeteftd  Roa< 
excavation  was  steined  with  brick,  12  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  an< 
reduced  and  continued  with  iron  cyUnders,  (like  those  of  a  telesco] 
183  feet.  The  expense  was  12,412/. ;  but  the  supply  of  water  w 
inconsiderable  for  the  purpose. 

Artesian  Wells  are  mostly  formed  by  boring  and  driring  pipes, 
ing  from  6  to  10  inches  or  more  in  diameter;  but  many  of  these  onlj 
the  sand  immediately  below  the  day,  instead  of  obtaining  the  sut 
water  from  the  chalk.  Thus,  an  Artesian  Well  sunk  in  Covent  € 
for  more  than  fourteen  Tears  failed  to  supply  the  ordinary  wa 
the  Market ;  but  having  been  deepened  and  carried  ninety  feet  in 
chalk,  it  yielded  an  abundant  supplr,  and  is  constantly  worked,  m 
materially  reducing  the  level  of  the  water,  or  lowering  it  in 
bouring  wells,  as  in  cases  where  the  chalk  is  not  reacheo.  It  hs 
long  known  that  Calvert's  well,  in  the  Thames-street  Brewer 
Barclay's  well  at  the  South wark  Brewery,  affSect  each  other  so  e 
even  though  the  Thames  lies  between  them— that  the  two  firm 
agreed  not  to  pump  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  are  the  depths  of  a  few  of  the  WeUs  bo 
London  :  Berkeley  Square,  320  feet ;  Meux*s  Brewery,  180  feet 
and  Go.'s,  Liquorpond-street,  260  feet ;  Whitbread  and  Go.'s,  Ch 
street,  160  feet ;  Combe  and  Co.'s,  Castle-street,  Long  Acre,  19 
Covent  Garden  Market,  340  feet ;  Calvert  and  Co.'s,  240  feet ;  I 
and  Go.'s,  367  feet ;  Piccadilly  (St.  James's  Church),  240  feet ;  1 
Brewery,  Pimlico,  390  feet ;  Royal  Mint,  Tower  HiU,  400  feet 
Trafalgar  Square  Wells,  300  feet  and  400  feet  deep,  supply  the  t^ 
ffeau  at  the  rate  of  500  gallons  a  minute ;  and  the  Admiralty,  Tr 
Houses  of  Parliament,  £c.,  at  the  rate  of  100  gallons  a  minute, 
hours  in  the  day,  at  an  outlay  of  9000/.,  and  an  annual  rental  of  i 

Dr.  Buckland,  the  eminent  geologist,  states  that,  although  th 
fi'om  250  to  300  so-called  Artesian  Wells  in  the  metropolis,  then 
one  real  Artesian  Well  within  three  miles  of  St.  Paul's ;  such  1 
well  that  is  always  overflowing,  either  from  its  natural  source  c 
an  artificial  tube ;  and  when  the  overflowing  ceases,  it  is  no  lot 
Artesian  Well.  The  wells  which  are  now  xmide  by  boring  throt 
London  clay  are  merely  common  wells.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
of  water,  if  bored  for,  will  rise  of  its  own  accord ;  but  the  wa 
tained  for  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square  does  not  rise  withi 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  is  pumped  up  by  means  of  a  steam-engii 
same  water  over  and  over  again.  Dr.  Buckland  maintains  tl 
supply  of  water  formerlv  obtained  from  the  so-called  Artesian  \ 
London  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  sinking  of  new  wi 
the  more  than  250  wells,  one-half  have  broken  down,  and  oth 
onlv  kept  in  action  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  average  d 
which  water  can  be  obtained  from  these  defective  wells  is  60  feei 
the  Trinity  House  water-mark. 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY   (rOYAL). 
This  Company  originated  in  the  body  of  volunteers  known 
City  Trained  Baud,  raised  in  1585,  at  the  period  of  the  menaced  i 
invasion;  and  within  two  years  there  were  enrolled  nearly  30 
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and  others,  capaUe  of  truniog  and  teaching  the  coDimoxi  sol- 
Tber  exerdfed  in  "the  Old  Artillery  Gronnd/'  originally  a 
field  called  Tuael  Cloee,  then  let  for  archery  practice,  and  next  enclosed 
with  a  wan  for  the  Gunners  of  the  Tower  to  exercise  in.  After  1.588 « 
the  C^y  Artillery  neglected  their  discipline ;  but  in  1610  they  formed 
aaeWy  and  in  a  few  years  numbered  nearly  6000.  Tn  1622,  they  re- 
asoTed  to  a  larger  Ground,  without  Moorgate,  the  present  Artulery 
GrooBd,  west  of  Finsbuiy  Square. 

In  the  Chil  War,  the  Company  "behared  themselves  to  wonder" 
a^aSaat  the  King.  In  1657,  the?  numbered  12,000 ;  and  at  the  Restora- 
tioa  18/fOO,  when  they  were  disbanded.  They,  howerer,  still  continued 
thcv  CTolntiona  ;  and  the  Kine  and  the  Duke  of  York  became  members^ 
the  litter  taking  upon  himself  the  command,  and  naming  it  his  own 
Coaspaay.  The  sorereign  or  heir-apparent  hu  usually  been  the  Cap- 
tam-^eoteral :  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  George  1.  (who  gave  the 
Coaspaay  fiOOL),  George  II.,  and  George  lY.  (when  Prince  of  Wales), 
held  the  eoaunand ;  as  did  William  IV.,  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex, apoo  whoae  death  the  command  was  accepted  by  Prince  Albert. 

TW  laat  time  the  Company  were  in  actiye  service  was  at  the  Riots 
of  1780,  when  they  aided  in  saving  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  pillage 
of  the  Bobu  In  case  of  dvil  disturbances  being  apprehendea,  they 
maater  at  their  head-quarters,  the  Artillery  Ground,  Finsbury.  Here 
arc  the  ■paeioaa  Armoury  House,  finished  in  1785;  and  some  fine  pieces 
of  ordaaiiee,  including  a  pair  of  very  handsome  brass  field-pieces,  pre- 
sented by  Sr  William  Curtis,  Bart.,  President ;  besides  portions  of  the 
^w*fnmm^  eoatniDe  and  arms  of  the  corps,  as  caps  and  nelmets,  pikes 
and  banners.  The  motto  of  the  Company's  ensign  is  Arma  PticisJUl' 
rra — Arms  are  the  maintenance  of  reace.  The  corps  comprises  six 
r-jomaaiea  of  Infhntry,  besides  Artillery,  Grenadiers,  light  Infantry, 
and  iM^era.  They  exercise  on  occasional  field-days  in  the  Artillery 
Grocm^  and  meet  for  rifle  practice  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  the 
priae  being  a  In^^  gold  medal 

Upon  royal  visits  to  the  City,  the  Artillery  Company  attend  as  a 
roara  of  bonoor  to  the  sovereign :  as,  on  Nov.  9,  1837,  when  Queen 
Victoria  £oed  in  Guildhall ;  and  Oct  2^  1814,  when  Her  Mi^esty  opened 
the  New  Boyal  Exchange. 

ART-UNION  OF  LONDON, 
A  Society  established  1836,  and  incorporated  by  9th  and  10th  Viet.,  c.  48, 
"to  aid  IB  extencSng  the  love  of  the  Arts  of  Design  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  artists  beyond  that  aiForded  by 
tie  patrooage  of  mdividuals."  Tlie  annual  subscrifrtion  is  one  guinea, 
vfaidi  entitles  the  subscriber  to  one  chance  for  a  prize  in  a  scheme,  in 
InjO  ranging  from  lOl,  to  200/.,  to  be  selected  from  one  of  the  London 
exhibitjoos  of  the  year.  There  are  also  prize  medals  and  statuettes ;  and 
every  sobscriber  is  entitled  to  a  print  or  prints. 

tn  1836,  when  the  Art-Union  was  organised,  the  subscriptions  did 
vA,  aoKmnt  to  SfM. ;  in  1837,  they  were  757/.  1#. ;  1839, 1295/.  14#. ;  1840, 
22l4t  18s. ;  1841,  5562/.  18#. ;  1842, 12,905/.  11#. ;  1845, 15,440/.  5s. ;  and 
in  1^7  (the  Uirgest  amount),  17,871/. ;  1850, 11,180/.  8f. ;  the  works  of 
art  allowed  aa  prizes  varying  from  13  to  upwards  of  700.  The  Society 
has  sbost  400  local  Honorary  Secretaries  m  the  prorinces,  in  the  Bri- 
tiib  Coloniea,  in  America,  &c.,  including  Canton ;  it  has  expended  about 
l^i/WL  in  tlie  purchase  and  production  of  works  of  art ;  and  in  one 
mormi^,  one  of  its  Honorary  Secretaries  (Mr.  G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.)  has 
paid  to  artisU  of  the  metropolis  no  less  than  10,000/.  The  drawing  of 
the  prbca  is  usually  held  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  April,  and  the  sub- 
scribe are  adndtted  by  tickeU :  office,  445  West  Strand. 
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ASHBUBNHAK   HOUSE, 
liitUe  Dean's  Yard,  Weatminster,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  o 
mansions  boilt  by  Inigo  Jones,  though  onutted  bv  his  biographers 
is  named  from  John  Ashburnham,  the  faithful   attendant   of 
Charles  I. :  it  was  purchased  by  the  Crown,  in  1730,  of  John  Ei 
Ashbumham,  when  the  Cottonian  Library  waa  removed  here  fr 
house  in  Essex-street;  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  volumes  wer< 
or  irretrievablj  damaged  in  a  fire,  Oct  23, 1731,  when  also  Dr.  Be 
lost  some  raluable  mbs.  which  he  had  been  collecting  for  ten 
for  his  Greek  Testament. 

Ashbumham  House  was  long  the  prebendal  residence  of  the 
H.  H.  Milman,  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  in  1849. 
small  garden  alcove,  the  ornamental  ceilmg  of  the  drawing-roonc 
finelv-proportioned  dining-room,  and  an  exmiisite  staircase,  light* 
an  elegant  cupola,  denote  the  taste  of  Inigo  Jones.  **  In  the  celle 
is  said,  were  some  remains  of  conventnal  buildings,  and  a  capit 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  was  built  inti 
modern  wall."    (Walcott's  Westminster,  1860.) 

AVIARIES. 
A  few  ingenious  individuals  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs 
structed  Aviaries  in  or  adjoining  their  houses,  long  before  "  Zool< 
Gardens"  were  thought  of.  Such  waa  the  Aviarv  of  Mr.  Purlac 
Mortimer-street,  Cavendish  Square — a  room  18  bj  19  feet,  lit 
above,  and  seen  from  the  Terandah  of  his  Museum  of  Antiquities 
this  space,  from  forty  to  fifty  song-birds  flew  about  and  sane; 
walls  were  punted  with  landscapes,  and  the  floor  hidden  by  imit 
rocks,  hills,  forests,  and  paddocks,  intersected  by  a  mimic  riTc 
which  were  living  fish.  Interspersed  were  models  of  celebrated  h< 
casiles,  and  ruins,  windmills  in  activity,  soldiers,  country -people, 
cows  and  sheep,  crossing  bridges,  and  other  automata ;  all  to  b 
joyed  with  the  songs  of  the  lark,  robin,  sisldn,  linnet,  redpole,  bul 

rsnfinch,  thrush,  &c.  Another  Aviary  was  constructed  by  M 
Foster  in  the  house  wherein  Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote  her  bea 
Hymns,  in  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington.  This  Aviary  waa 
native  than  Mr.  Purland's :  it  was  25  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  1 
high,  had  net-work  sides  and  top,  and  was  placed  in  a  flower -gs 
BO  that  the  birds  enjoyed  grassy  banks,  gravel  paths,  live  shrubs,  si 
of  trees,  rock -work,  a  stream,  a  pool,  and  a  fountain.  Here 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  skylarks,  woodlarks,  titlarks,  siskins,  redi 
linnets,  robins,  nightingales,  canaries,  with  nearly  all  "  the  find 
the  groye;**  and  here  a  skylark  has  bred — very  unusual  in  captivi 
In  the  Saracenic  Conservatory  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Stre 
Aviaries,  with  Java  sparrows,  canaries,  and  other  birds  of  brilliar 
mage,  for  sale;  and  fine  collections  of  birds  are  to  be  seen  at  deale 


BALLOON  ASCENTS. 

The  following  are  the  more  memorable  Balloon  Ascents  madi 
the  metropolis  since  the  introduction  of  aerostation  into  Englonc 
most  cases,  the  aeronauts  were  accompanied  by  friends,  or  person 
paid  for  the  trip  various  sums. 

Nov.  25, 1783.  the  tint  Balloon,  (filled  with  hydrogen),  launched  in  Bi 
firom  the  Artillery  Ground,  Finsbuiy,  by  Count  Zarabeccari. 

Sept.  15,  178i,  Lunardi  ascended  from,  the  Artillery  Ground,  Mooj 
belnff  the  first  voyage  made  in  England. 

Mar.  23, 178A,  Admiral  Sir  £dw.  Vernon,  accompanied  by  Count  Zaml 
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June  29,  ITSS.Mcent  of  Bin.  Sage,  tbe  first  Englishwoman  aeronaut. 
July  S,  ISOf ,  M.  Garnerin  made  his  second  ascent  in  England,  from  Lord's 
Cricket  Groood  ;  the  same  year  he  ascended  three  times  from  Kanelagh  Gardens. 
Sept.  II,  180S,  M.  Gamerin  descended  successfully  from  a  Balloon  by  a  Para- 
ebnie,  near  the  8maU-pox  HospiUl«  St.  Pancras. 

ISll.  James  Sadler  ascendrd  from  Hackney;  his  two  sons,  John  and  Wind- 
turn,  werealMaeronaaU;  the  latter  killed,  Sept.  29, 1824,  by  falling  from  a  balloon. 

Jaly  19,  1821,  Mr.  Charles  Green  first  ascended  in  a  Balloon  inflated  with  coal 
las,  OB  the  Corooation-day  of  George  IV.  Cost  of  inflation,  fjrom  25/.  to  501. 
i\ii  was  Mr.  Green's  first  aerial  voyage.  Up  to  May  1850  he  had  made  142  as- 
ctsts  from  London  only.    Ten  persons  named  Green  have  ascended  in  balloons. 

May  25, 1824,  Ueut.  Harris,  R  N.,  ascended  from  the  Eagle  Tavern,  City  Road, 
vith  IGss  Stocks ;  the  former  killed  by  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  balloon. 

July  2, 1835,  Mr.  Graham  ascended  fh>m  Hungcrford  Market;  day  of  opening. 

Sqrt.  17,  1855,  Mr.  Green  ascended  from  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  remamed  up 
Asiriitf  the  night. 

Aognsi  22. 1856,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

SepL  9,  1836,  Mr.  Green's  first  ascent  in  hb  great  Vauxhall  Balloon. 

Not.  7, 1836,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Monck  Ma«on,  and  Mr.  Holland  ascended  Id  the 
great  Ynohall  Balloon,  and  descended,  in  eighteen  hours,  at  Weilburg  in  Nassau. 

iolj  24,  1837,  Mr.  Green  ascended  in  his  great  Balloon,  with  Mr.  Cocking  in 
s  parsckate,  from  Vauxhall  Gardens ;  the  latter  killed  in  descending. 

Mqr  24, 1838.  nnaucceaaful  attempt  to  ascend  with  a  large  Montffolfier  Balloon 
tnaa  the  Sorrey  Zoologi'  al  Gardens.  The  balloon  destroyed  by  the  spectators. 
It  «u  the  height  of  the  York  Column,  and  half  the  circumference  of  the  dome  of 
St.  PaoTs ;  and  would  contain,  when  fully  infiated,  170,000  cubic  feet  of  air. 

Sepc  19,  1858,  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Rush  ascended  from  Vauxhall  Gardens  in 
tke  Xsisaa  Balloon,  and  descended  at  Lewes,  Sussex;  having  reached  the 
cratest  akitiide  ever  attained.— 27.146  feet,  or  5  miles  746  feet. 

Joly  17.  1840,  the  Vauxhall,  or  Great  Nassau  Balloon,  sold  to  Mr.  Green  fox 
im.,  in  1836  it  coat  2100/. 

Aognst  19,  1844,  Mr.  Hampton  ascended  from  White  Conduit  House. 

July  6, 1847.  Perilous  night  descent  of  Mr.  Gypion's  Balloon,  from  bursting, 
St  TaoxkalL    Night  aseenu,  with  displays  of  fireworks,  are  now  common. 

May  24.  1850,  Mr.  U.  Bell  ascended  from  the  Phoenix  Gas  Works,  Kenning*- 
tea,  ia  so  "  Aerial  Machine,"  shaped  like  an  elongated  egg,  which  he  propelled 
vitli  s  siagle  screw,  and  steered  by  an  apparatus  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  and 
descended  safely  at  Hiffh  Laver.  Essex;  though  a  lad,  in  assisting  him,  was  ao 
i^ared  by  the  grapnel  that  he  died. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  (tHe) 

]>  aa  insakited  aMemblage  of  buildinffs  and  courts,  occnpyiug  three 
acres,  o«  the  north  aide  of  the  Rojal  Exchange,  Cornhill;  bounded  bj 
Priaee's  etreet,  west ;  Lothburv,  north ;  Bartholomew -lane,  east ;  and 
Tbrcadneedle-atreet,  south.  Its  exterior  measurements  are  365  feet 
■09th,  ilO  feet  north,  245  feet  east,  and  440  feet  west.  Within  thia 
ra  are  nine  open  courts,  a  spacious  rotunda,  numerous  public  offices, 
court  tad  GOfnmittee-rooms,  an  armoury,  engraving  and  printing  offices, 
a  fibrvy  ;  apartments  for  officers,  servants,  &c. 

Hie  Bank,  "  the  greatest  monetary  establishment  in  the  world," 
▼wproieeted,  in  1691,  by  Mr.  William  Paterson,  a  Scotsman;  esta- 
ItliiMd  by  a  oompanr  of  Whiff  merchants,  and  incorporated  by  William 
IIL,  Joly  27, 1664,  Paterson  being  placed  on  the  list  of  Directors  for 
thiajear  only ;  the  then  capital,  1^00,000/.,  being  lent  to  GoTemment. 

The  first  Governor  was  Sir  John  Houblon,  whose  house  and  garden 
vers  OB  the  site  of  the  present  Bank ;  and  the  first  Deputy-Governor 
VM  Miefaael  Godfrey,  who,  July  17,  1695,  was  shot  at  the  si^e  of 
Ssamr,  while  attending  King  Wuliam  upon  the  Bank  affairs. 

Tike  Bank  commenced  business  at  Mercers'  Hall,  and  next  removed 
to  Groeers'  Hall,  then  in  the  Poultry ;  at  this  time  the  secretaries  and 
dsrks  munbered  but  54,  and  their  united  salaries  amounted  to  4350/.  In 
173ft,  thsy  removed  to  their  own  establishment,  part  of  the  present  Bank, 
boll  by  SaJmpMm.    On  Jan.  1, 1735,  was  set  up  the  marble  statue  of  Wil« 
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liam  IIL,  bj  Cheere,  in  the  Pay  Hall,  79  feet  bj  40  feet,  which, 
words  of  Baron  Dapin,  would  '<  startle  the  administration  of  a  ] 
bnreaa,  with  all  its  inaccessibilities." 

In  1757,  the  Banlc  premises  were  small,  and  snrroanded  ' 
Christopher-le-Stocks  Church,  (since  pulled  down),  three  tareri 
seyeral  private  houses :  and  the  first  chest  used  (somewhat  large 
a  seaman's,)  was  shewn  to  visitors.  Between  1766  and  1786,  ea 
west  wings  were  added  by  Sir  Bobert  T&ylor,  upon  whose  de 
1788,  Sir  John  Soane  was  appointed  Ardiitect  to  the  Bank;  andj 
out  any  interruption  to  the  business,  he  completed  the  present 
of  brick  and  Portland  stone,  of  incombustible  materials,  insulatec 
storied,  and  without  external  windows.  The  general  architect 
Corinthian,  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli,  of  which  the  i 
west  angle  exhibits  a  fac-simile  portion.  The  Lothbury  court  i 
fine ;  and  the  chief  cashier's  oflSce  is  from  the  Temple  of  the  Si 
Moon  at  Rome.  The  embellishments  throughout  are  very  beai 
and  the  whole  well  planned  for  business,  llie  Rotunda  has  a 
SI  feet  diameter;  and  the  Bank-Parlour,  where  the  Govemi 
Company  meet,  is  a  noble  room  by  Taylor.  Here  the  Dividen 
declared ;  and  here  the  Directors  are  baited  half-yearly  by  ever; 

frietor  who  has  had  500/.  Bank  stock  in  his  possession  for  six  ni 
n  the  Parlour  lobby  is  a  portrait  of  Daniel  Race,  who  was  in  the 
service  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  thus  amassed  upwa 
200,000/.  In  the  ante-chamber  to  the  Governor's  Room  are  fine  b 
Pitt  and  Fox,  by  Nollekens.  The  ante-room  to  the  Discount  O 
adapted  from  Adrian's  Villa  at  'HvoU.  The  private  Drawing  Offi 
signed  in  1836^  by  Cockerell  (Soane's  successor),  is  original  and  a 
and  the  Drawing  Office,  completed  by  the  same  architect  in  lSi9, 
feet  6  inches  long,  and  lit  by  four  mrge  circular  lanterns.  lu 
the  Comhill  front  was  heightened  by  an  attic ;  and  a  large  room 
up  as  a  library  for  the  clerks. 

The  entrance  to  the  Bullion  Yard  is  copied  firom  Constantine^i 
at  Rome,  and  has  allegories  of  the  Thames  and  Ganges,  by  T.  ] 
BLA.  The  Bullion  Office,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bank,  a 
of  a  public  chamber  and  two  vaults, — one  for  the  public  deposit  < 
lion,  free  of  charge,  unless  weighed ;  the  other  for  the  priTate  st 
the  Bank.  The  duties  are  discharged  by  a  Principal,  Deputy -1 
pal.  Clerk,  Assistant-Clerk,  and  porters.  The  public  are  on  i 
count  allowed  to  enter  the  Bullion  Vaults.  Here  the  gold  is  I 
bars,  (each  weighing  16  lbs.,  and  worth  about  800/1,)  and  the  silver  i 
and  bars,  and  dollars  in  bags.  The  value  of  the  Bank  bullion  i 
1850  was  sixteen  millions.  This  constitutes,  with  their  securiti 
assets  which  the  Bank  possess  against  their  liabilities,  on  acco 
circulation  and  deposits ;  and  the  difference  between  the  several  at 
is  called  "the  Rest,"  or  balance  in  favour  of  the  Bank.  For  wei 
some  admirably  constructed  machines  are  used :  the  larger  one,  in* 
by  Mr.  Bate,  for  weighing  silver  in  bars  from  50  lbs.  to  80  lbs. 
second,  a  balance,  by  Sir  John  Barton,  for  gold ;  and  a  third,  1 
Bate,  for  dollars,  to  amounts  not  exceeding  72  lbs.  2  os.  troy. 

In  the  Weighing  Office,  established  in  1842,  to  detect  light  g 
the  ingenious  machine  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Cotton,  then  Deput 
vernor  of  the  Bank.  About  80  or  100  light  and  heavy  sovereig 
placed  indiscriminately  in  a  round  tube ;  as  thev  descend  on  the  i 
nery  beneath,  those  which  are  light  receive  a  shght  touch,  which 
them  into  their  proper  receptacle ;  and  those  which  are  of  legil 
weight  pass  into  their  appointed  place.  The  light  coins  are  thi 
fac^  by  a  machine,  200  in  a  minute ;  and  by  the  weighing-macl 
35,000  may  be  weighed  in  one  day.    There  are  six  of  ti^ese  mm 
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froB  1844  to  1849  weighed  upwards  (^48,000,000  pieces  without 

mraoy.    The  averaffe  amount  of  sold  tendered  in  one  jear  is 

a«M»  of  which  more  than  a  quarter  la  light    The  siWer  is  put  up 

y  mmek  of  one  hundred  pounds  yalue,  and  the  eold  into  bags  of  a 

;  aad  then  these  bagsful  of  bullion  are  sent  uirough  a  strongly 

door,  or  rather  wmdow,  into  the  Treasury,  a  dark  gloomy 

apartaBeaty  fitted  up  with  iron  presses,  supplied  with  huge  locks  and  bolts. 

The  BsDk-note  machinery  {nvented  by  the  Oldhams,  father  and  son, 

exerts,  by  the  steam-engine,  the  power  formerly  employed  by  the  me- 

*  t  m  polling  a  note,    llie  Bank«notes  are  numbered  on  Uie  dexter 

istar  halves,  each  bearing  the  same  figures,  by  Bramah's  machines : 

I  am  a  note  is  printed,  and  the  handle  reversed  to  take  it  out  and 

t  aaoChcr  in  its  place,  a  steel  spring  attached  to  the  handle  alters 

K  BOMbcr  to  that  which  should  follow. 

The  dock  in  the  roof  is  a  marrel  of  mechanism,  as  it  is  connected 
with  afl  the  docks  in  the  Stock  Offices:  the  hands  of  the  scTeral  dials 


VtnHrate  predsely  the  same  hour  and  second,  by  means  of  connecting 
tossB  iwk,  (700  feet  long,  and  weighing  6  cwt.,)  and  300  wheels;  the 
priDopal  welff  ht  being  about  860  lbs. 


The  Baak  nas  passed  through  many  perils :  it  has  been  attacked  bv 
rioUn,  its  notes  have  been  at  a  heavy  discount,  it  has  been  threatened 
widi  iaqieachment,  and  its  credit  has  been  assailed  by  treachery.  In 
1698  (the  great  re-coinage),  the  Directors  were  compelled  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  their  notes.  They  then  increased  their  capital  to 
XMI^IL  The  Charter  has  been  renewed,  1697  to  1711 ;  1708  to  1733; 
17L2  to  1743;  1742  to  1765;  1763  to  1786;  1781  to  1812 ;  1800  to  1833: 
and  183S,  by  Act  <xf  3  and  4  Wm.  lY.,  c.  98,  the  Charter  was  renewed 
uatai856. 

The  earliest  panic,  or  rw,  was  In  1707,  upon  the  threatened  inrasion 
of  the  Pretender.  In  the  run  of  1745,  the  Corporation  were  saved  by 
their  agents  demanding  payment  for  notes  in  sixpences,  and  who  paying 
in  the  same,  thus  prevented  the  ion^-^Ue  holders  of  notes  presenting  them. 
Another  aieaiorable  run  was  on  February  26, 1797,  upon  an  alarm  of 
iafasion  by  the  French,  when  the  Privy  Council  Order  and  the  Restric- 
tioa  Act  prohibited  the  Bank  from  paying  cash,  except  for  sums  under 
%9.  JhaiDfc  the  panic  of  1825,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harman  before 
PiriiBmmt,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  treasury,  in 
DeesadMr.  was  onder  l,d0(),000/.  It  has  since  transpired  that  there  was 
a&t  ICO^OOOI.,  probably  not  50,000/.  I  The  Bank  then  issued  one-pound 
•otes,  to  protect  its  remaining  treasure;  which  worked  wonders, 
thoo^  by  sheer  good  luck :  "  because  one  box  containing  a  quantity 
•f  one-poaiid  notes  had  been  overlooked,  and  they  were  forthcoming  at 
the  Inetr  moment." 

Hie  bank  is  the  treasurv  of  the  Goremment ;  for  here  are  received 
the  taxes,  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  paid,  the  Exchequer  busi- 
neai  tnosacted,  &c. ;  for  all  which  the  Bank  is  paid  a  per-centage  or 
iiwiasiiiii^  annually  about  120,000^ ;  with  the  profit  derived  from  a 
floatiqg  balance  due  to  the  public,  never  less  than  four  millions  sterling, 
whieh,  employed  in  discounting  mercantile  bills,  yields  160,000/.  yearly. 

"  The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,"  ^plied  to  the  Bank,  is  a 
pofitical  mtbriqmet  now  almost  forgotten. 

The  forveries  upon  the  Bank  supply  a  melancholy  chapter  in  its 
hatery.  ne  first  forger  of  a  note  was  a  Stafford  lihendraper,  who, 
b  1798,  was  convicted  and  executed.  Through  the  forgeries  of  one 
p?ff«m,  Robert  Astlett,  the  Bank  has  lost  320,000/. ;  and  by  another, 
.Fantierov,)  360,000;. 

la  the  WoU  of  1780,  the  Bank  was  defended  by  military,  the  City 
vtifaBteerVy  and  the  officers  of  the  establishment,  when  the  old  inkstanttt 
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were  cast  into  bullets.  It  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  when  Wilkes  mshed 
out  and  seized  some  of  the  ringleaders.  Since  this  date,  a  military  force  ' 
has  been  stationed  nightly  within  the  Bank ;  a  dinner  is  provided  for 
the  officer  on  guard  and  two  friends.  In  the  political  tumuli  of  No* 
▼ember,  1830,  prorisions  were  made  at  the  Bank  for  a  state  of  siege. 
At  the  Chartist  Demonstration  of  April  10, 1848,  the  roof  of  the  Bank 
was  fortified  by  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  a  strong  garrison  within. 

The  Committee  of  Treasury  sit  weddy,  and  is  composed  of  all  the 
Directors  who  have  passed  the  chair,  except  Mr.  George  Warde  Kor> 
man,  whose  great  iniormation  as  to  the  circulation  quaufies  him  to  sit, 
although  he  has  never  been  Governor.  The  Accountant,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Cashier  reside  within  the  Bank;  and  a  certain  number  of  Clerks 
sit  up  nightly  to  go  the  round  of  the  building,  in  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary g^uard.  The  number  of  Clerks  was,  in  1850,  700;  and  the  saLaries 
amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually. 

The  Bank  possess  a  very  fine  collection  of  ancient  coins.  Vintors 
are  shewn  some  liank-notes  for  large  amounts  which  have  passed  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  Government,  including  a  single  note  for  One 
Million  sterling. 

Notes  of  the  Bank,  at  its  establishment,  20  per  cent  discount;  in  1745  under 
'.  Bank  Bills  paid  in  silver,  1745.  Bank  Post  Bills  first  issued,  1754.  Small 
otes  Issued,  1759.  Cash  Payments  discontinued,  Feb.  25,  1797,  and  Notes  of  ll. 
and  2/.  put  into  circulation.  Cash  Payments  partially  resumed,  Sept.  22,  1817. 
Restriction  altogether  ceased,  1821.  May  14.  1832,  upwards  of  300,000/.  weifrhe^l 
and  paid  to  bankers  and  others.  Quakers  and  Hebrews  not  eligible  as  Directors. 
Qualification  for  Director,  20001.  Bank  Stock ;  Deputy -Governor,  3000/. ;  Go-ver> 
nor,  4000/.  Highest  price  of  Bank  Stock,  299;  lowest  91.  The  Bank  has  paid 
Dividends  at  the  rale  of  21  per  cent,  and  as  low  as  41  per  cent,  per  annum.  Silver 
Tokens  issued,  Jan.  1798.  Issue  on  paper  securities  not  permitted  to  exceed 
14,000,000/.    Capital  Punishment  for  forgery,  excepting  only  forgeries  of  wills  and 

Siwers  of  attorney,  abandoned  in  1832.  — (See  Francis's  popular  ifif/ofy  of  the 
ank  of  England,  3d  edit.  1848.) 

BANK,  LONDON  AND  WESTHINSTEB. 

Thishanking-honse,  facing  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Bank  of  En^. 
land,  in  Lothbury,  has  some  striking  architectural  merits.  It  waa  com- 
pleted in  1838 ;  architects,  CockereU  and  Tite.  It  occupies  eighty  feet 
frontage,  and  ninety  feet  depth :  the  firont,  of  Portland  stone,  is  one 
plane,  or  general  face,  and  proves  that  a  splendid  builduig  nutj  be 
erected  without  columns  or  pilasters.  The  windows  are  set,  as  it  were, 
between  piers ;  the  lower  ones  divided  by  bronzed  candelabra,  and  the 
upper  ones  having  side -panels,  decorated  with  caducei'and  fasces,  express 
dve  of  the  vis  unitafortior  of  the  joint-stock  association  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  attic  story  has  a  cornice  and  balustrade,  which  ip-re 
dignity  to  the  whole  fa9ade.  At  the  extremities  are  bold  piers,  sur- 
mounted by  sittini^  figures — the  City  of  London  at  the  east  end,  and 
the  City  of  Westmmster  at  the  west;  both  modelled  by  Cockerell,  aod 
executed  by  NichoL 

The  interior  is  very  original :  the  principal  apartment,  the  **  To^ivn 
Bank,"  exceeds  even  the  offices  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  height  ;  it  is 
a  square  of  about  thirty -four  feet,  as  high  as  the  entire  building,  Bfty^ 
nine  feet  six  inches.  East  and  west  are  aisles  to  a  portion  of  this 
height,  with  balustraded  galleries ;  their  sides  being  divided  from  t.liQ 
oentre  bv  an  arcade  springing  from  Doric  columns ;  and  the  vast  h&ll, 
surrounded  closely  with  lofty  buildings,  is  mainly  lighted  by  a  dozn« 
and  semicircular  Diocletian  windows  from  above.  Cost  of  the  buildinjar. 
about  50,000/. 

BAEBICAN, 
A  spacious  thoroughfare,  connecting  Fmsbory  Square  with  A.lde9rs^ 
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fgmie  rtJMl,  md  named  from  a  bargh-kenin,  barbican,  or  watch-tower, 
where  now  is  the  WatchbooM ;  the  same  beinff  built  on  high  groand, 
■nd  of  aotne  g^ood  hdght :  from  thence  " a man/'^iays  Stow,  "might  be- 
hold aod  Tiew  the  whole  dtT  towards  the  sonth,  and  also  into  Rent. 
Soaeezy  and  Sarrej,  and  likewise  erery  other  way,  east,  north,  or  west.'* 
Here  abo  were  the  mansions  of  the  Bridgewater  family  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wriotheaiey,  Gaiter-Kng-at-Arms ;  whence  Braehley-Bbreet  and  Gar^ 


BARCLAY  AND  PERKINS  BREWERY, 
la  FB%-street,  Sootiiwark,  is  the  largest  establishment  of  its  class  in 
the  kfaigdoni,  or  m  the  world.  It  may  be  inspected  by  a  letter  of  in- 
trodBction  to  the  proprietors ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  foreigners  of 
distiactioB  who  fislt  tne  metropolis  arail  themseWes  of  such  permission. 
The  Brewery  and  its  appurtenances  occupy  about  tweWe  acres  of 
grooDd,  nnmediately  adjoining  Banlcside,  and  extending  from  the  land- 
arches  of  Soathwark  Bridge  nearly  half  of  the  distance  to  those  of 
Loadoo  Bridi^e.  Within  the  Brewerr  walls  is  said  to  be  included  the 
site  of  the  famous  Globe  Theatre,  ''which  Shokspeare  has  bound  so 
ekisdy  up  with  his  own  history  :*'  in  a  history  of  the  neighbourhood, 
daied  1795,  it  ]»  stated  that  •*  the  passage  which  led  to  the  Globe  Tayem, 
of  wfaidi  the  playhouse  formed  a  part,  was,  till  within  these  few  years, 
known  by  the  name  of  Globe-alley,  and  upon  its  site  now  stands  a  large 
fftardwoae  for  porter."  We  are  inclined  to  regard  this  evidence  as 
traifitioaaL  However,  the  last  Globe  Theatre  was  taken  down  about 
the  tine  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  so  late  as  1720,  Maid-lane  (now 
caDed  Kew  Pjvk -street),  of  which  Globe-alley  was  an  oiFshoot,  was  a 
loag  strangling  place,  with  ditches  on  each  side,  the  passage  to  the 
houca  beui|^  over  little  bridges,  with  little  garden-plots  oefore  them. — 

^Sh^lp^9  Stow.) 

Early  in  the  last  century  there  was  a  Brewery  here,  comparatively 
verr  snaU  :  it  then  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Halsey,  who,  on  retiring  from  it 
wioi  a  large  fortune,  sold  it  to  the  elder  Mr.  Thrale ;  he  became  SheriiF 
of  Sorrej  and  M.P.  for  Southwark;  and  died  in  1758,  leaving  his  property 
to  a  son,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  from  1765  to  the  brewer's 
death,  lived  at  the  Brewery,  and  at  lus  villa  at  Streatham.  Before  the 
tire  at  the  Brewery,  in  16s2,  a  room  was  pointed  out,  near  the  entrance 
i^ateway,  which  the  Doctor  used  as  a  study,  and  wherein  he  wrote 
pvt  of'Ua  Dictionary.  In  1781,  Mr.  Thrale  died;  and  as  he  had  no 
•nos.  hia  executors,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  one,  sold  the  Brewery 
>4salv  to  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins  (the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
«penntendent  of  the  Brewery,)  for  the  sum  of  135,0002. ;  and  the  pro- 
p0ty  ia  now  held  by  the  descendants  of  those  gentlemen.  The  concern 
m  Thrale*a  time  must  have  been  comparatively  small,  for  he  did  not 
brew  annnally  more  than  one-twelfth  part  of  the  quantity  now  brewed 
br  the  same  establishment.  Nevertheless,  we  remember  it  of  consider- 
aUy  kss  extent,  about  thirty  years  since.  In  1832  a  great  portion  of 
the  old  premises  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt ;  mostly  of 
iraa,  stooe,  and  brick. 

Hatrh^  croased  by  Southwark  Bridge  to  the  Surrey  side,  we  descend 
f^^oB  BridJi^road  to  New  Park-street,  which  is  flanked  by  lofty  buUd- 
lags,  eonnccted  by  a  covered  bridge  or  passage ;  these  are  ranges  of 
t  eztencfing  northward,  with  a  wharf  to  Bankside.  At  the 
I  of  New  Park-street  we  proceed  southward,  through  Park- 
,  both  rides  of  which  are  the  Brewery  buildings,  connected  by  a 
fight  aoapension  bridge ;  to  the  right  is  the  vast  brewbouse  and  princi- 
pal entrance.  From  the  roof  of  nearly  the  middle  of  the  prendses  may 
oe  had  a  hird*8-eye  view  of  the  whole. 
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The  water  used  for  brewing  is  that  of  the  rirer  Thames,  pamp« 
by  a  steam-engine  through  a  uirge  iron  main,  which  passes  unaes 
nialt  warehouses,  and  len^  to  the  ^^  liquor-backs,'*  two  cisterns,  w 
as  well  as  their  supporting  columns,  are  of  cast-iron,  and  reach  an 
▼ation  of  some  40  feet.  By  this  means  the  establishment  maj  be 
plied  with  water  for  brewing  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  val 
daily.  There  is  on  the  premises  an  Artesian  well  S67  feet  deep ;  bi 
water,  on  account  of  its  low  temperature,  is  principally  used  for  co4 
the  beer  in  hot  weather. 

The  machinery  is  worked  throughout  the  Brewery  by  steam;  t 
are  two  of  Boulton  and  Watt's  engines,  of  45  and  30  horse  power^ 
latter  constructed  in  1780.  The  furnace-shaft  is  19  feet  below  the 
fsce,  and  110  feet  abore ;  and,  by  its  great  height,  denotes  the  s 
tion  of  this  gigantic  establi^mient  among  the  forest  of  South' 
chimneys. 

The  malt  is  carried  from  barges  at  the  river-side  by  porters, 
deposited  in  enormous  bins,  each  of  the  height  or  depth  of  an  ordj 
three-storied  house.  There  are  few  rats  here,  for  thej  betake  ti 
selves  to  the  strong  drinks  elsewhere  on  the  premises;  but  they  a] 
kept  in  check  by  a  standing  army  of  cats,  some  forty-five  in  number ^ 
are  regularly  fed  and  maintained. 

The  malt  is  conveved  to  be  nound  in  tin  buckets  upon  an  en 
leather  band,  {"  Jacob's  Ladder  ) ;  and  thus  carried  to  the  heig^l 
60  or  70  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Brewhouse.  This  stupes 
room  is  built  entirely  of  iron  and  brick,  and  is  lighted  by  ei jrht 
and  lofty  windows.  There  is  no  continuous  floor ;  but  looking 
wards,  whenever  the  steamy  vapour  permits,  there  may  be  se< 
various  heights,  stages,  platforms,  and  flights  of  stairs,  all  subsi 
to  the  Cyclopean  piles  of  brewing  vessels.  The  coals,  about  20  ton 
day,  are  drawn  up  from  below  by  tackle,  and  wheeled  along  a  rail* 
and  the  smoke  from  all  the  furnaces  is  conveyed  by  a  large  aubt 
nean  flue  to  the  great  chimney- shaft  already  mentioned. 

West  of  the  Brewhouse  are  large  buildings,  with  cooling  floors 
which  is  pumped  the  hot  wort,  or  beer.  The  surface  of  one  floor  i 
less  than  10,000  square  feet ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  the  men  wear  gig 
pattens  to  cross  the  vast  lakes  of  beer.  Sometimes,  the  beer  is 
rapidly  cooled  by  passing  a  refrigerator  in  close  contact  with  cold  si 
water. 

Both  porter  and  ale  are  brewed  in  the  Isr^  Brewhouse ;  bxi 
ale  is  carried  by  pipes  along  the  suspension-bridge,  across  Park-s 
to  the  opposite  building,  and  is  there  cooled,  fermented,  and  tunn< 

The  cold  beer  is  fermented  in  vast  rooms,  or  souar&i,  one  of  i 
will  hold  1500  barrels.  The  surface  of  one  of  ttiese  squares  zi 
filled  is  a  strange  si^ht ;  the  yeast  rises  in  rock-like  masses,  ^ 
yield  to  the  least  wind,  and  the  gas  hovering  in  pungent  mis 
over  the  ocean  of  beer. 

The  beer  is  next  conveyed  to  the  tun -room,  where  are  nearl 
cylindrical  vessels,  or  rounds,  each  holding  upwards  of  300  ^al 
and  sunk  in  the  floor  is  a  tank,  100  feet  by  20  feet  The  beer  ia 
conducted  through  large  pipes  to  '<No.  9,"  where  are  ISO  stupei 
tuns,  in  16  storehouses.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  vats  will  cc 
about  3500  barrels  of  porter,  which,  at  the  selling  price,  would  yield  1 
The  **  Great  Tun  of  Heidelberg"  holds  but  hm  this  quantity.  Thi 
rage  capacity  of  the  vsts,  large  and  small  together,  is  upwaj 
30,000  gallons.  From  them  the  beer  is  drawn  by  hose  into  bui 
108  gallons  each.  The  sggregate  number  of  casks  used  by  the  Br< 
exceeds  60,000.  p  ^^ 

The  Large  Brewhouse  has  been  kn<f#h^o^m>rk  througrhot 
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year,  8«adi7s  and  aereD  breaking-dajs  excepted.    Often  000  qnartert 
of  Bah  are  brewed  daily. 


r  grain,  win 

of  itraw  fSor  litter.  Tlie  manure,  spent  hops,  and  other  refuse,  are  let 
yearly ;  and  the  leaaee  employs  a  railway  company  to  take  them  firom  the 
pniiinii  to  his  farm.  There  are  four  partners  m  this  house :  they  pay 
thdr  head  brewer  a  anlarr  of  lOOOf.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
tlie  Bait  need  by  aeTeral  of  the  principal  London  brewers  in  1849,  which 


is  aa  arerage  for  some  years  past 

On. 
1U.542 
]05»02J 
59,617 
56.640 


Bwebr,  FterUns,  and  Co. 
HaMbirj  •nd  Co. 
XfiuaBdCo. 

VhttRSdaad  Co. 
CMBfteaiaCo.     . 


51,800 
43,282 


CalTert  and  Co 29,680 

Mann  sod  Co 24,030 

Charrington  and  Co.     .    .    .  22,023 

ThorneandCo 21,016 

Taylor  and  Co. 15,870 


BABOXETER  (tHE)  IN  LOin>OK. 
IW  average  monthly  readincs  of  the  Barometer  in  London,*as  found 
(ram  the  obserraUcma  made  at  tiie  Boyal  Society,  are  as  follow : 


lacbM. 

Jan.     »-a  Mar  29*85  Sept.  29-83 

Feb.     29-80  June  29*88  Oct.  2981 

March  29-84  July  29-86  Noy.  29*76 

April    29-83  Aug.  2986  Dec.  29*79 

Heaoe  the  greatest  monthly  mean  reading  of  the  Barometer  occnrs  in 
June,  and  the  least  in  Norember. 

The  foQowinff  table  shews  the  difference  of  the  mean  reading  of  the 
BaroDeter  in  different  years  in  the  same  months : 


MmA. 

mil  of 
rt.dl.ffi. 

MmUu 

Diff.of 

IMdllff.. 

Gt«M«M.I    Lnrt. 

Grtatcst 

LtMC 

lx>W« 

imtU*. 

iMhcC 

lockM. 

iDckcs. 

lachca. 

iaa. 

30-28 

29  45 

081 

July 

80*12 

29-62 

0-50 

FebL 

30-26 

29-40 

0*86 

Aug. 

3008 

29-59 

0-49 

'Mjxrh 

30-22 

29*39 

0-83 

Sept. 

3005 

29-59 

0-46 

i& 

30-17 

29*48 

069 

OdL 

30*15 

29*44 

0  71 

80-10       29-63 

047 

Not. 

30*20 

29-40 

0*80 

30*13  1    29*75 

0*38 

Dee. 

30  28 

29*43 

0-85 

T\m,  we  see  that  the  mean  monthly  reading  of  the  Barometer  in  the 
winter  months,  between  one  year  and  another,  exceeds  three-quarters 
r.t  ac  incfa ;  and  that  in  the  summer  months  the  difference  is  less  than 
Utf  aa  Inch.  The  month  of  February  seems  to  be  subject  to  the 
erotest  change,  and  the  month  of  June  to  the  least. 

The  annnal  range  of  readings  is  nearly  two  inches.  The  reading 
«  ioactnnes  almost  as  low  as  28  mches,  and  at  times  as  high  as  31 
'Bfbes  acariT.  In  February,  1849,  the  reading  of  the  Barometer  was 
vxttalH  h^h  ;  and  for  a  long  time  iU  mean  reading,  from  the  Ist 
'*  the  18Ui,  was  30^56  inches,  or  fiiUy  half  an  inch  above  its  arerage 
'ihie.  On  the  day  this  Tory  high  reading  ended  at  London,  the  Baro- 
B«tCT  leafing  at  Boston  in  America  bmn  to  increase ;  and  during  the 
f'liloviag  cUteen  data,  the  rea^ng  there  was  at  the  same  value  as  it 
«»  at  Lofi£n  from  Feb.  1  to  Feb.  18.  This  great  atmospheric  wave, 
tWcftire,  seems  just  to  have  reached  from  England  to  America ;  and  its 
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rate  of  motion  appears  to  hare  been  the  aame  whOst  passing  over 
countries. 

Barometers,  hitherto  rare,  and  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  viri 
were  first  sold  publicly  in  the  metropolis  by  Jones,  a  clockroi 
of  Inner  Temple  Lane,  who  made  the  instnimeut  at  the  Buggesti< 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford, 

BARTHOLOMEW   FAIR 

Oriffinated  in  two  Fairs  or  Markets,  proclaimed  on  the  Ere  of  St. 
thok>mew,  and  continued  during  the  next  day  and  the  next  mor 
One  Fair  was  granted  to  the  Pnory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smith 
for  the  clothiers  of  England  and  the  drapers  of  London,  who  had 
booths  and  standings  within  the  Priory  churchyard  (the  site 
Cloth  Fair),  the  gates  of  which  were  locked  every  night  and  watt 
for  the  safety  of  the  goods  and  wares.  The  grant  is  by  some  r 
red  to  Henrv  II.;  but  there  is  a  charter  from  Henry  L,  grai 
**  free  peace  to  all  persons  frequentiug  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholoi 
Within  its  limits  was  also  held  a  Court  or  Pie-poudre,  by  which  per 
infringing  upon  the  laws  of  the  Fair,  its  disputes,  debts,  &c.,  were 
the  same  day,  and  the  punishment  of  the  stocks  or  whipping-post  i 
marily  inflicted.     The  second  Fair,  for  cattle,  stands  and  boothi 

foods,  with  tolls  and  profits,  was  fi^ranted  to  the  City  of  London,  i 
eld  "  in  the  field  of  West  Smithfield."  At  the  dissolution  of  relii 
houses,  the  right  in  the  first-mentioned  Fair  was  sold  to  Sir  John  I 
the  then  Attorney-General,  and  was  enjoyed  by  his  descendant 
the  year  1830,  when  it  was  purchased  of  Lord  Kensington  by  the  < 
poration.  It  greatly  declined  as  a  *' Cloth  Fair"  from  the  reig 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Corporation  granted  licenses  to  mou 
banks,  conjurors,  &c.,  and  allowed  the  Fair  to  be  fourteen  days, 
sword-bearer  and  other  city  officers  being  paid  out  of  the  emolumi 
Hentzner,  in  1678,  describes  a  tent  pitched  for  the  proclamation, 
wrestling  after  the  ceremony,  with  tne  crowd  hunting  wild  rabbit 
the  sport  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  There  was  formerly  a  burle 
proclamation  on  the  night  before,  by  the  drapers  from  Cloth  J 
snapping  their  shears  and  shouting  in  Smithfield. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  play  of  Bartholomew  Fcdr,  tells  us  of  its  mot: 
or  puppet-shows,  of  Jerusalem,  Nineveh,  and  Norwich ;  and  '*the  ( 
powder  Plot,  presented  to  an  eighteen  or  twenty  pence  audience 
times  in  an  afternoon."    The  snowman  pud  three  shillings  foi 

S round ;  and  a  penny  was  charged  for  every  burden  of  goods 
ttle  bundle  brought  in  or  carried  out  A  rare  tract  of  the  year 
describes  the  "  variety  of  Fancies,  the  Faire  of  Wares,  and  the  sei 
enormityes  and  misdemeanours"  of  the  Fair  of  that  period.  At  tl 
the  sober-minded  Evelyn  was  shocked ;  and  Pepys  (Aug.  90,  1( 
found  at  the  Fair  "my  Ladv  Castlemaine  at  a  puppet-show,"  her  c 
waiting,  <*  and  the  street  full  of  people  expecting  her."  The  sights 
shows  included  wild  beasts,  dwarfs,  and  other  monstrosities;  opi 
and  tight-rope  dancing,  and  sarabands ;  doga  dancing  the  Morrioe, 
the  hare  beating  the  tabor;  a  tiger  pulUng  the  feathers  from 
fowls;  the  humours  of  Punchinello,  and  drolls  of  every  degree. 

Siblic  theatres  were  closed  during  the  fair-time,  the  drolls  finding 
artholomew's  more  profitable  than  Dorset  Garden  oroldDrury  I 
An  ox  roasted  whole,  and  piping-hot  roast  pig,  sold  in  savoury 
were  among  the  Fair  luxuries,  the  latter  called  Bartholomew  Pig^ 
At  length,  the  fourteen  days'  carnival  proved  too  long.  Ace 
Ing  to  Strype,  in  1708,  it  was  again  restricted  to  three  (uys ;  an 
1735^  the  Court  of  Aldermen  resolved  that  no  acting  should  be 
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mitted  in  tbe  Fair ;  but,  in  1760,  the  Deputy  City  Marshal  loit  hU  life 
io  eDforcing  this  reypilation. 

The  pTMlamation  of  tbe  Fair  before  tbe  entrance  to  Cloth  Fair  waa 
a  state  ceremony ;  the  Lord  Mayor  proceeding  thither  in  his  gilt  coach, 
**  widi  eitT  officers  and  trumpets;"  and  on  his  way  calling  upon  the 
Keeper  of  Newgate,  to  partake  of  "a  cool  tankard  of  wine,  nutmeg, 
sad  sosar;"  but  this  custom  has  been  discontinued  since  the  second 
najonilty  of  Aldennan  Wood,  in  18ia 

In  1840,  the  entire  sappreesion  of  the  Fair  was  proposed ;  when, 
upon  tbe  recommendation  of  the  City  Solicitor,  the  duration  was  restrict- 
ed, sad  the  prices  of  ground  raised,  so  as  to  reduce  tbe  Fair,  in  1849, 
to  one  or  two  stalls  for  ginger-bread,  gambling-tables  for  nuts,  a  few 
frut-barrows,  toy -stalls,  and  one  puppet-sbow. 

Hone,  in  his  J^very-day  Book,  describes  (with  wood-cuts,)  the  Bar- 
thokmew  Fair  of  1825,  with  the  minuteness  of  Dutch  painting ;  not 
ftfXHting  Richardson's  Show,  which  held  nearly  a  thousand  persons, 
and  the  rabble-roat  of  »  Lady  Holland's  Mob." 

BABTHOLOMEW'S  (ST.)  HOSPITAL, 

Io  West  Smtthfield,  is  one  of  the  fire  Royal  Hospitals  of  the  City,  and 
tbe  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  the  metropolis.  It  was 
oriinBaUy  a  portion  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  by  Rahere, 
in  \\(ri^  who  obtained  from  Henry  I.  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  upon 
which  he  boilt  an  hospital,  for  a  master,  brethren  and  sisters,  sick 
IMwns,  and  prmiant  women.  Both  the  Priory  and  the  Hospital  were 
»uTeodered  to  Henry  YIII.,  who,  at  the  petition  of  Sir  Richard  Gre- 
ktisB,  Lord  Mayor,  and  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  re-founded  the 
lauer,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annual  revenue  of  500  marks,  the  City 
•irreanr  to  pay  an  equal  sum;  since  which  time  the  Hospital  baa 
receiTea  princely  benefactions  from  charitable  persons.  It  was  first 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Vioiry,  sergeant-surgeon 
u  Henry  VllL,  Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth;  Harvey  was  physi- 
ciu  to  the  Hospital  for  thirty-four  vears ;  and  here,  in  1619,  he  nrst 
l«ctiired  on  his  discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  Hospital  buildings  escaped  the  Great  Fire  in  1666 ;  but  becom- 
iniC  minoos,  were  taken  down  in  1730,  and  the  great  quadrangle  rebuilt 
bv  GSibs :  over  the  entrance  next  Smithfield  is  a  statue  of  Henry  VIIL^ 
rA  under  it,  **  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  founded  by  Rahere,  ▲.o. 
IKri,  re-fonnded  by  Henry  YIII.,  1546;"  on  the  pediment  are  two 
rctliaiitf  figures  of  Lameness  and  Sickness.  The  cost  of  these  buildings 
*M  dcrrayed  by  public  subscription,  to  which  the  munificent  Dr.  Rad- 
cfife  contributed  largely ;  besides  leaving  500^  a-year  for  the  improve- 
Beot  of  the  aet,  and  lOOt  a^year  to  buy  linen. 

The  principal  entrance,  next  Smithfield,  was  erected  in  1702. 
the  Museums,  Theatres,  and  Library  of  the  Hospital  are  very  exten- 
■i^e;  IS  »  also  the  New  Surgery,  built  in  1842.  Tlie  Lectures  of  the 
r reseat  day  were  established  bv  Mr.  Abernethy,  elected  Assistant-Sur- 
t(^^  in  1787.  Prizes  and  honorary  distinctions  for  proficiency  in 
»«fical  science  were  first  established  in  1834;  and  their  annual  distri- 
^•<ioB  in  May  is  an  interesting  scene.  In  1843  was  founded  a  Colle- 
^^  Establishment  for  the  pupils'  residence  within  the  Hospital  walls. 
*W  Charity  is  ably  managed  by  the  Corporation :  the  president  must 
■«vc  lervedas  Lord  Mayor ;  the  qualification  of  a  governor  is  a  donation 
^lOf^gahieas.  The  Hospital  receives,  upon  petition,  cases  of  all  kinds 
'^  of  fees ;  and  accidents,  or  cases  of  urgent  disease,  without  letter  at 
t^  Sargeiy,  aft  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  There  is  also  a  "  Sama- 
"«»■  Paat'*  for  rdiering  distressed  patienta.  The  several  wards  con- 
^»f)bedi;  in  ld49-50,  patienU  admitted,  cured,  and  discharged. 
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6146,  (inclnding  478  cases  of  cholera^)  in-patients  ;  besides  71,664  me-   ' 
dical  and  surgical  ont-patients ;  and  many  of  them  being  destitute,  were 
supplied  with  money,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  to  enable  them  to  - 
return  to  their  habitations. 

The  interior  of  the  Hospital,  besides  its  cleanly  and  well-regultted 
wards,  has  a  grand  staircase ;  the  latter  painted  by  Hogarth,  for  which 
he  was  made  a  life-goTernor.  The  subjects  are  the  Good  Samaritan ;  : 
the  Pool  of  BethesiUt;  Rahere,  the  founder,  laying  the  first  stone;  ud 
a  sick  man  carried  on  a  bier,  attended  by  monks.  In  the  Court  Boom 
is  a  picture  of  St.  Bartholomew  holding  a  knife,  as  the  symbol  of  bii 
martyrdom ;  a  portrait  of  Henry  YIIL  in  Holbein's  manner;  of  Dr. 
Badcliffe,  by  Kneller ;  Perceyal  Pott,  by  Reynolds ;  and  of  Abernethy,  by 
Lawrence. 

In  Jan.  1846,  the  election  of  Prince  Albert  to  a  GoTemorship  of  the 
Hospital  was  commemorated  by  the  president  and  treasurer  presentiog 
to  the  foundation  three  costly  siWer-gilt  dishes,  each  nearly  twentr- 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  rtchiy  chased  with  a  bold  relief  of— 1.  The 
Election  of  the  Prince ;  2.  The  Good  Samaritan ;  3.  The  Plague  of  London. 

BATHS,  OLDEN. 

The  most  andent  Bath  in  the  metropolis  is  "the  old  Rom4m  Spring 
Bath'*  in  Strand  Lane ;  but  erideutly  unknown  to  Stow,  though  he 
mentions  the  locality  as  '*a  lane  or  way  down  to  the  landing-plsoe 
on  the  bank  of  the  Toames.*'  This  Bath  is  in  a  yaulted  chamber,  and 
is  formed  of  thin  tUe-like  bricks,  layers  of  cement  and  rubble- stones 
idl  corresponding  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  wall  of  London: 
the  water  is  beautifully  clear  and  extremely  cold. 

St.  Agnes-U- Clair  Baths,  Tabernacle  Square,  Finsbury,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  above  age,  from  finding  the  Roman  tUei 
through  which  the  water  was  once  conyeyed.  Stow  mentions  them  as 
**  Dame  Anne*8  the  clear."    The  date  assigned  to  these  Baths  is  1502. 

Peerless  Pool,  Old-street  Road,  is  referred  to  by  Stow  as  near  St 
Agnes-le •Clair,  and  ''one  other  clear  water,  called  Perillous  Pond,  be- 
cause divers  youths,  by  swimming  therein,  have  been  drowned."  In 
1743,  it  was  enclosed,  and  converted  into  a  bathing-place. 

Cold  Bath,  said  to  be  "  the  most  noted  and  first  about  London,"  i« 
a  "  cold  spring,"  discovered  about  160  years  sinee,  near  the  top  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  Cold  Bath  Square,  ClerkenwelL 

The  Dukes  Bath  is  in  Old  Belton-street,  now  Endell-street,  Lon^ 
Acre ;  it  was  new-fronted  in  1845,  but  the  original  exterior  had  red 
brick  pilasters  and  cornice,  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones.  There  was 
a  large  plunging-bath,  paved  and  lined  yrith  marble,  the  walls  lined 
with  small  Dutch  tiles ;  the  water  supplied  from  a  well  on  the  pre- 
mises.   This  has  been  popularly  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  Bath." 

The  Queen's  Baamo,  in  Lonff  Acre,  was  on  the  south  side^  nearly 
opposite  the  door  of  Long  Acre  Chapel. 

The  Bagnio,  in  Bagnio  Court  (altered  to  Bath-street  in  1843)» 
Newgate  Street,  was  bmlt  by  Turkish  merchants,  and  first  opened  ia 
December,  1679,  for  sweating,  hot  bathing,  and  cupping.  The  bath 
has  a  cupola  roof,  marble  steps,  and  Dutch  tile  walls,  and  is  now  used  as 
a  cold  Bath.  In  the  Spectator,  No.  332,  is  mentioned  another  Bagnio, 
in  Chancery  Lane. 

The  Hummums,  in  Covent  Garden,  now  an  hotel,  with  baths,  was 
formerly  "  a  Bagnio,  or  Place  for  Sweating ;"  in  Arabic  "  Hammam.** 

The  Floating  Baths  upon  the  Thames  in  plan  remind  one  of  the 

Folly  described  by  Tom  Brown  as  "  a  musical  summer-house,"  usaally 

^'.^^chored  opposite  Somerset  House  Gardens.    The  Queen  of  William 

'  '  a  court  once  visited  it ;  but  it  became  a  scene  of  low  de- 
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toK^,  and  the  bath  biiO<&ig  was  left  to  decay,  and  be  taken  away 
^ijrfiiewood. 

Qmem  EHzdbMt  Bafh  formerlj  stood  among  a  cluster  of  old 
^nl^n  adjoiniog  the  King's  Mews,  at  Charing  Cross,  and  was  re> 
i»Ted  B  183L  This  Bath  was  of  fine  red  brick,  and  bad  a  groined 
"oof,  apparen.  It  of  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  engrared  in 
^  ArdmtiofUi,  ur.  pp.  588-90. 

BATHS  AKD  WASH-HOUSES 

F'jr  U>e  Working  Classes  originated,  in  1844,  with  an  "  Association  for 
P'^vMtiDg  Cleanliness  among  the  Poor,*'  who  fitted  np  a  Bath-honse 
udaUoadry  in  Glass-house  Yard,  East  Smithfield;  where,  in  the 
^<v  CMfing  June  1847,  the  bathers,  washers,  and  ironers  amounted  to 
^«^ ;  Um  bathers  and  washers  costing  about  one  penny  each,  and  the 
^•'^aert  about  one  farthing.  The  Association  also  gave  whitewash,  and 
Ifct  paiit  and  brushes,  to  those  willing  to  cleanse  their  own  wretched 
ivefli&gi.  And  so  strong  was  the  Ioto  of  cleanliness  thus  encouraged, 
^  wooca  often  toiled  to  wash  their  own  and  their  children's  doth- 
'?;  vfao  had  been  compelled  to  sell  their  hair  to  purchase  food  to 
^^fj  the  craTings  of  hunger.  This  successful  experiment  led  to  the 
»«ciiig  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (9  and  10  Yict.  c.  74),  *<To  Encourage 
y  Establiihment  of  Baths  and  Wash-houses."  A  Committee  sit  at 
^nt«r  Hall  for  the  same  object;  a  Model  Establishment  has  been  built 
3  GooktoQ  Square,  Whitechapel ;  and  Baths  and  Wash-houses  hare 
«n  eitabhshed  m  St.  Pancras,  Marylebone,  St.  Martin-in-the -Fields, 
^  <4her  large  parishes. 

7]w«e  messores  hsTs  contributed,  though  not  so  extensiTeW  as  could 
«  wished,  to  better  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  Swimming,  the  neglect 
f  vlnch  leads  to  much  loss  of  life  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  calculated 
•M  SM  deaths  occur  annually  in  the  rirer  Thames  between  Richmond 
a  1  Gnresead ;  of  wluch  one  third  are  in  the  PooL  In  Christ's  Hos- 
^•^  the  sehohvs  are  sent,  at  stated  interrals,  with  proper  attendants, 
r-  a  npbhc  bath  (generally  Peerless  Pool),  and  Uught  to  swim.  Mr. 
'  T.  Fbuinoore,one  of  the  best  swimmers  in  England,  and  who  has  won 
''icnl  prises  in  matches  across  the  Thames,  Serpentine,  &c.,  was  edu- 
ced it  Christ's  HospitaL 

BATTEBSEA, 

r^ne  nOei  S.W.  of  London,  on  the  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames,  was 
^  birthplaee  of  Henry  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
*  Johns,  a  spacious  mansion  containing  forty  rooms  on  a  floor.  This 
'*•  owe  the  resort  of  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Thomson,  Mallet,  and 
•'v  eoetemporary  genius  of  England.  Bolingbroke  died  here  in  1 751, 
^^vith  Us  second  wife,  niece  of  fiiladame  de  Maintenon,  lies  in  the 
^?  ▼salt  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  there  is  an  elegant  monu- 
^3t  bj  Konbiliac,  with  busts  of  the  great  lord  and  his  lady ;  the  epi- 
Kbs  OB  both  were  written  by  Bolingbroke :  that  upon  himself  is  still 
x*^*Bt.  in  his  own  handwriting,  m  the  British  Museum.  The  greater 
^«r  BoGagbroke  House  was  taken  down  in  1778,  and  on  the  site  were 
^^'^  as  hMfsontal  dr-miU  (now  remoTcd,)  and  a  malt-diitiUery.  In 
t«  wiai^Qf  the  man^on,  left  standing,  a  parlour  of  brown  polished  oak, 
'i^  a  crate  sod  ornaments  of  the  age  of  George  I.,  was  long  pointed 
^  « the  apartment  in  which  Pope  composed  hia  Esiay  an  Man, 

b  1^16;  there  was  firing  at  Battersea  a  Mrs.  Gimard,  who  well 
"*«bwed  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  that  he  used  to  ride  out  every  day 
'  «  «hariot,  and  had  a  black  patch  on  hia  cheek,  and  a  Urge  warb 
*<r  ^cjcbfows  J  she  also  h«l  often  seen  Mallet  the  poet  walkiDg  id"- 
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the  Tillage,  while  Tinting  at  Bolingbroke  House.    (See  Sir  Ricfaard ; 
Phillips's  Morning's  Waikjrom  London  to  Kevo,  p.  54.)  '    i 

The  horizontal  mill  was  erected  by  Caotain  Hooper,  who  also 
built  a  similar  one  at  Margate.    It  consistetf  of  a  circular  wheel,  vitk  ■ 
large  boards  or  Taoes  fixed  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  arranged  at  equal,  . 
distances  from  each  other.    Upon  these  vanes  the  wind  could  act,  so  ai '   \ 
to  blow  the  wheel  round.    But  if  it  were  to  act  upon  the  vanes  atbotb  : 
sides  of  the  wheel  at  once,  it  could  not,  of  course,  turn  it  round ;  heDC« 
one  side  of  the  wheel  must  be  sheltered,  while  the  other  was  submitted 
to  the  full  action  of  the  wind.    For  this  purpose  it  was  enclosed  in  *     , 
lare^e  cylindrical  framework,  with  doors  or  shutters  on  all  sides,  to  opeo  , 
and  admit  the  wind,  or  to  shut  and  stop  it.     If  all  the  shutters  on  • 
one  side  were  open,  whilst  all  those  on  the  opposite  side  were  closed,! 
the  wind  acting  with  undiminished  force  on  the  vanes  at  one  ads,i 
whilst  the  opposite  vanes  are  under  shelter,  turned  the  mill  round ;  baft    ; 
whenever  the  wind  changed,  the  disposition  of  the  blinds  must  be  altered^ 
to  admit  the  wind  to  stx^e  upon  the  vanes  of  the  wheel  in  the  directioi 
of  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in  which  they  moved. — (Dr.  Paris's  Pkilo", 
gophy  in  Sport,)    This  mill  resembled  a  gigantic  packing-case,  wlu^^ 

fave  rise  to  an  odd  story,  that  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  t^ 
Ingland,  he  took  a  fancy  to  Battersea  Church,  and  determined  to  cany*, 
it  off  to  Russia,  and  had  this  large  packing-case  made  for  it ;  but  as  tu    | 
inhabitants  refused  to  let  the  churcn  be  carried  away,  the  case  rematnel 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  deposited. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  a  tasteless  brick  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  177$^^  | 
the  east  window  contains  some  finely  painted  glass,  replaced  from  tbi^ 
old  church.     Christchurch,  at  South  Battersea,  is  an  elegant  Deco-; 
rated  structure,  designed  by  C.  Lee,  erected  by  subscription,  and  opened'.  ' 
in  1849.    Battersea  Bridge  was  built  of  wood  in  1771,  by  fifteen  pro-'  ' 
prietors,  but  is  unworthy  of  its  position  across  a  river  spanned  by  Boml^ 
of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  world.    In  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Batteraeftj 
g^eat  quantities  of  asparagus  are  grown.  \ 

In  1846,  two  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  forming  a  Park  anij ' 
constructing  a  Bridge  and  Embankment  at  Battersea.  I 

baynard's  castle, 

A  stronghold,  "  built  with  walls  and  rampires,"  on  the  banks  of 
Thames,  below  St  Paul's,  by  Bainiardus,  a  follower  of  William  tl 
Conqueror.  In  1111,  it  was  forfeited,  and  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Robetl'- 
Fitzgerald,  son  of  Gilbert  Earl  of  Clare ;  from  whom  it  passed,  by  es- 
yeral  descents,  to  the  Fitzwalters  (the  chief  bannerets  of  London,  pro*  i 
bably  in  fee  for  this  castle),  one  of  whom,  at  the  commencement  of  « 
war,  was  bound  to  appear  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  armed  and  i 
mounted,  with  twenty  attendants,  and  there  receive  from  the  Mayor- 
the  banner  of  the  City,  a  horse  worth  20^,  and  20Z.  in  money.    In  li^ 
the  castle  became,  probably  by  another  forfeiture,  crown  property;  Jt-i 
was  almost  entirely  burnt,  but  was  gpranted  to  Humphrey  Duke  ol^i 
Gloucester,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  upon  his  attainder,  it  again  t— 
Terted  to  the  Crown.    Here  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  presents! 
to  Richard  Duke  of  Gloster  a  parchment  purporting  to  be  a  declaratioa 
of  the  three  estates  in  favour  of  Richard;  and  in  "the  Court  of  Bay* 
nard's  Castle"  Shakspeare  has  laid  scenes  8  and  7,  act  iii.,of  i^tn^  Richtoi 
HI. ;  the  latter  between  Buckingham,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  ci(^ 
sens,  and  Gloster.    Baynard's  Castle  was  repaired  by  Henry  VLL,  ami 
used  as  a  royal  palace  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  i 
was  let  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke ;  and  here,  in  1553,  the  Privy  Counol^ 
**  changing  theb  mind  from  Lady  Jane,"  proclaimed  Queen  ftbry.    W 
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utle  lofateoiMntlj  b«came  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  ShrewsburT. 
>pts  reoora  Kmg  Charles  II.  tupping  here,  19th  June,  1660 ;  and  six 
oh  tfter,  the  castle  was  destroyea  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  buildings 
orrooDded  two  ooort-jards,  with  the  south  front  to  the  Thames,  and 
bf  north  in  Thames-street,  where  was  the  principal  entrance.  Two  of 
tw  towers,  incorporated  with  other  buildings,  remained  till  the  present 
•^toiT ,  when  they  were  pulled  down  to  make  waj  for  the  Carron 
>oo  CompaoT's  premisea. 

The  vard  in  which  stood  the  fortress-palace  is  named  Castle  BaY- 
uni,  u  is  also  a  wharf  apon  the  site ;  and  a  public-house  in  the  neigh- 
>«irhood  long  bore  the  sign  of  "  Duke  Humphrey's  Head." 

BAY9WATEB, 
ii  tiw  psriih  of  Padifington,  was  long  noted  for  its  sprines  and  conduits, 
vbich,  andl  the  present  century,  partly  supplied  London  with  water, 
h  Settt  Old  Qfteries,  No.  11,  it  is  shewn  that  Bainiardns,  who  gave 
Ltf  name  to  Baynard's  Castle,  held  land  here  of  the  Abbot  of  Westmin- 
i4er ;  aodin  a  grant  of  1653  is  described  **  the  common  field  at  Padding- 
u  c."  (sow  E^Bwater  Field,)  as  being  "  near  to  a  place  conunonly  called 
Bajaanff  Watering.**  Hence  it  is  concluded  '*that  this  portion  of 
cnivod,  always  remarkable  for  its  springs  of  excellent  water,  once  sup- 
pbni  water  toBaynvd,  his  household,  or  his  castle;  that  the  memory  of 
bii  Of ••     -*^        .  »^.^ — ^     J,  n^ . .     . 

tktft 


Titorgt  I  HaaoTer  Square,  in  the  burial-ground  of  which  lies  Lawrence 
^^«rae,  Us  grsTe  denoted  by  a  head-stone  set  up  by  two  Freemasons, 
Ac^  roKored  by  a  shilling  subscription  in  1846. 

I^e  Bsaar  is  an  adaptation  from  the  East,  the  true  principle  of 
*b:cfc  ■  the  dassification  of  trades.  Thus,  Paternoster-row,  with  its 
^•^b;  Newport  Market,  with  its  butchers'  shops;  and  Monmouth- 
»~«t,  with  Its  shoes;  are  more  properly  Bazaars  than  the  miscelU- 
rtcas  itaUs  assembled  under  coTer,  which  are  in  London  designated 
U  tUi  Bane.  Exeter  'Change  was,a  great  cutlery  bazaar ;  and  the  row 
f'BtofMyi'  shops  in  the  Lord-Mayor's  Court  Office,  in  the  old  Royal 
Tii.lHfiKe,  were  a  kind  of  legal  bazaar,  the  name  of  each  attorney  bemg 
Cicribedspon  a  projecting  sign-board. 

The  introdocoon  of  the  Biuaar  into  the  metropolis  dates  firom  1816, 
^^  vasopowd  the  Soho  Bazaib,  at  4,  5,  and  6,  Soho-square.  It  was 

1  BMdMkh  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Trotter,  with  a  beneyolent  motive. 
V.  1^  tflramation  of  the  late  war,  when  a  great  number  of  widows, 
'7p^  aod  reUdyes  of  those  who  had  lost  their  liyes  on  foreign  ser- 
^ae  v«K  in  distress  and  without  employment,  Mr.  Trotter  oonceiyed 
^  a  ertabiishment  in  the  hands  of  Goyemment  would  promote  the 
!]^  of  the  respectable  and  industrious,  (possessing  but  small  means,) 
»!  tforiag  them  adyantages  to  begin  business  without  great  risk  and 
|*%  of  ca{iitaL    Mr.  Trotter  haymg  at  that  time  an  extensiye  range 

2  P'^BBiK*  snoccnpied,  without  any  idea  of  personal  emolument,  offered 
wato  Gorenunent,  free  of  expense,  for  seyeral  years,  engaging  also 
^^^^Brtaks their  dbeetion  and  management  on  the  same  msinterested 
**^  ffii  scheme  was,  howeyer,  considered  yisionary^  and  his  offer 
^P^  Ur,  Trotter  then  undertook  the  whole  responsibility  himself; 
*r^  by  lueOeDt  management,  the  establishment  nas  flourished  for 
^•dnr  years,  having  been  opened  Ist  February,  1816^  This  suo- 
^■■liuysttribntalHe  to  the  selection  of  persons  of  respectability 
^  ^  hailM,  for  whose  protection  an  efficient  superintendence  of  sove- 
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ral  matroiii  is  proTided.  The  rent  of  the  counters,  mostlj  for  Uaef 
goods,  is  3d.  per  square  foot,  piud  daUj.  To  obtain  a  tenancy,  it  » 
requisite  that  a  testimonial,  signed  by  eight  persons,  be  presented,  ot 
application,  to  the  Managers  of  the  Bazaar.  The  establishment  is  ii^ 
two  floors,  and,  in  1850,  there  were  f^om  160  to  170  tenants.  ThMf 
together  with  many  more  persons  employed  at  their  homes,  in  connezi« 
with  the  Bazaar,  come  within  the  range  of  its  influence ;  and  meant  M' 
constantly  used  to  afford  each  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  reUgunH 
counsel  and  guidance. 

The  success  of  the  Soho  Basaar  led  to  similar  establishments;  tod 
for  a  short  time  Bazaars  flourished,  to  the  injury  of  shopkeepers. 

The  WissTERN  ExcHAKOE,  Old  Bond'Street  (with  an  entrance  froa 
the  Burlington  Arcade),  was  burnt  down,  and  not  re-established. 

The  QuEBN*s  Bazaar,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford-street,  the  reir 
in  Castle-street,  was  destroyed.  May  28, 1829,  by  a  fire  which  commenc«i 
at  a  dioramic  exhibition  of  "  the  Destruction  of  York  Minster  by  Fire."* 
The  Bazaar  was  rebuilt ;  but  proving  unsuccessful,  was  taken  down, 
and  upon  the  site  was  built  the  present  Princess'  Theatre. 

The  Pantheon  Bazaar,  on  the  south  side  of  Oxford-street,  withss ' 
entrance  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  was  constructed  in  1834,  fron 
the  designs  of  Sydney  Smirke,  A.R.A.,  within  the  walls  of  the  Pso« 
theon  Theatre,  built  in  1812 ;  the  fronts  to  Oxford-street  and  PoUnd*' 
street  being  the  only  remains  of  the  original  structure.  The  maffiiiii*' 
cent  staircase  leads  to  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  which  pictures  arejuactj-  , 
for  sale ;  and  thence  to  the  great  Basilical  Hidl  or  Bazaar,  which  isl|*j 
feet  long,  88  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high ;  it  is  mostly  lighted  from  correr 
windows  in  the  roof,  which  is  richer  decorated,  as  are  the  piers  of  tJM' 
arcades,  with  arabesque  scrolls  of  flowers,  f^uit,  and  birds;  theoroai* 
ments  oi  papier-nuicM  by  Bielefield.  The  style  of  decoration  is  froA. 
the  loggias  of  the  Vatican.  The  galleries  and  the  floor  are  laid  ofllj 
with  counters,  and  promenades  between.  From  the  southern  end  d\ 
the  hall  is  the  entrance  to  an  elegant  oonserTatory  and  aviary,  mostly^ 
of  glass,  ornamented  in  Saracenic  style.  Here  are  birds  of  rich  pls^l 
mage,  with  luxuriant  plants,  which,  with  the  profusion  of  marble,  gil^* 
ing,  and  colour,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect  in  the  heart  of  smoky  town. 

The  Bazaar  in  Bakbr-strbbt,  Portman-aquare,  was  originsUf 
established  for  the  sale  of  horses;  but  carriages,  harness,  fumitore^ 
stoves,  and  glass  are  the  commodities  now  sold  here.  Madame  Tussaad*! 
Wax-work  Exhibition  occupies  the  greater  part ;  and  here,  annmiUj> 
early  in  December,  the  Smithfield-Club  Cattle-Show  takes  pUoe. 

The  Pantechnicon,  Halkin -street,  Belgrave-square,  is  a  Bazaar 
chiefly  for  carriages  and  furniture.  Here,  too,  you  may  warehoost 
furniture,  wine,  pictures,  and  carriages,  for  any  period,  at  a  light 
charge  compared  with  house-rent. 

Hie  LowTHBR  Bazaar,  nearly  opposite  the  Lowther  Arcade,  Strand*  i 
is  a  repository  of  fancy  goods,  besides  a  '^  Magic  Cave,"  and  other  exM* J 
bitions.  The  establishment  was  frequently  visited  by  Louis  Philippi] 
fh>m  1848  to  18!K).  This  and  the  house  a4joining,  eastward,  have  frontt 
of  tasteful  architectural  design. 

St.  Jame8*8  Bazaar,  King-street,  St.  James's-street,  was  boilt  fof 
Mr.  Crockford  in  1832,  and  has  a  saloon  nearly  200  feet  long  bv  m 
wide.  Here  were  exhibited,  in  1841,  three  dioramic  tableaux  of  tw 
second  obsequies  of  Napoleon,  in  Paris,  in  December,  1841.  And  id 
1844  took  place  here  the  first  exhibition  of  Decorative  Works  for  tM 
New  Houses  of  Parliament.  | 

The  most  imposing  Baiaar  display  was,  however,  that  made  in  thd 
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Kpring  of  1845,  when  the  «iditorT  and  stage  of  Goveot-Garden  Theatre 
v«re  fitted  op  ••  a  Bazaar  for  tlie  Anti-Cobn-Law  League,  who,  in 
MX  week^deared  25,000/.  by  the  tpecaUtioD,  partly  by  admiasioD-money. 
The  Theatre  was  painted  as  a  Taat  Tador  Hall  by  Meaara.  Grieve,  and 
i»T3BB]Mted  with  gas  in  the  day-time;  the  goods  being  exhibited  for 
idt  oD  staDs,  appropriated  to  the  great  manufacturing  localities  of  the 
I'nited  Kingdom.  At  this  time,  the  Theatre  was  let  to  the  League  at 
:*•'»*  gnineiB  for  the  term  of  holding  the  Bazaar,  and  one  night  per 
«eek  for  pnbiie  meetings  throughout  one  year. 

BEGGARS. 

BeKgiiig,  although  illegal,  and  forbidden  by  one  of  our  latest  sta- 
*::tc«,ii  followed  as  a  trade  in  the  metropolia,  perhaps,  more  system- 
Atiallj  than  in  an?  other  European  capital.  It  has  been  state<l  that 
t^  nnaber  of  professional  Beggars  in  and  about  London  amounts  to 
IX^^,  nore  than  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Irish. 

The  rigilance  of  the  Police,  and  the  exposure  of  Beggars*  frauds  by 
t^  preai  and  upon  the  stage  (from  the  Beggar's  Opera  to  Tom  atui 
Jtrr^\,  baTe  done  moch  towards  the  suppression  of  Begging.  The  Men- 
'scitj  SocietT,  in  Red  Lion  Square,  Holbom,  establish^  in  1818,  has  also 
Q-^wrated  the  eril  by  exposing  and  punishing  impostors,  and  relieving 
«ia«nrin^  peraons.  The  receipts  of  this  Society  are  upwards  of  4000l. 
•>7«tf:  u  1838,  the  applicants  were  16,785;  in  1840  (a  severe  winter ), 
•^^'117;  in  Janoary  and  February,  1641,  there  were  20,903  applicants, 
'ucv  vith  large  families,  when  104,352  meals  were  given,  and  1385 
t^^i^l^g-letters  investigated ;  and  in  1840,  the  number  of  these  letters 
^u  ai'74.  The  Society  has  a  mill,  stone  yard,  and  oakum-room,  in 
v^ieh,  during  one  day,  there  have  been  employed  763  persons,  who 
^y^i  othenriae  have  been  begging  in  the  streets.  The  Society  keep 
k  Tttord  of  all  begging-letter  cases,  from  which  police-magistrates 
•  tuio  ioformation  as  to  the  character  of  persons  brought  before  them. 

Uaay  Tears  ago,  there  died  in  Broad  Street  Buildings,  aged  81,  John 
Tariie;  Yernon,  who  wore  in  the  streets  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  though 
''  poneaaed  100,000t,  which  he  had  realised  as  a  stockbroker. 

BELGRATIA 
^vorjipaaBf  applied  as  a  tobrignet  to  Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares  and 
^  Tadiating  streets,  but  is  now  received  as  the  legitimate  name  of  that 
'^Citf  cf  PahuM."  In  1824,  its  site  was  «the  Five  Fields,"  inter- 
^  t«d  bj  mud-banks,  and  occupied  by  a  few  sheds.  The  clayey  swamp 
'"'Joed  wmnch  water,  that  no  one  would  build  there ;  and  the  "  Fields^' 
««»tke  terror  of  foot-passengers  proceeding  from  London  to  Chelsea 
v*« aight&IL  At  length,  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  found  the  strata  to  consist 
^ntrd  lod  clav,  of  inconsiderable  depth :  the  clay  he  removed,  and 
^'atrf  lato  brUis;  and  by  building  upon  the  subtiratum  of  gravel,  he 


i  tktM  tpoi  from  the  most  unhMlthy  to  one  of  the  most  healthy^ 
^^  OBBense  advantage  of  the  ground-hindlord  and  the  whole  metro- 
I^  lUs  if  one  of  the  most  perfect  adaptations  of  the  means  to  the 
:^  to  be  foond  hi  the  records  of  the  biuldinff  art  In  1829,  the  same 
x=4,«QiMisting  of  about  140  acres,  was  nearly  covered  with  6rst  and 
^[*''°<^-daia  homes,  the  nucleus  being  Belgrave  Square,  designed  by 
^tP^  Baaeri ;  the  detached  mansions,  at  the  angles,  by  Hardwick,  Ken- 
p^^  others ;  the  area  of  the  square  occupying  about  ten  acres.  The 
^*^iikKir;  for  it  has  been  ascerUined  that  the  ground-floor  of  West- 
^^•ne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  70  feet  above  the  Thames  high- 
^*^5"vk,  ii  on  a  level  with  the  attics  of  Eaton  and  Belgrave  Squares, 
■^^^ea  acquired  a  proverbial  salubrity  in  the  last  century  by 
^'w^vi  irtwthDot,  Sloane,  Mead,  and  Cad£^  residing  there. 
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BELLS  AND  CHIMES. 
The  following  are  the  principal  peals  of  Church  BellB  io  Lou 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate;  St.  Saviour,  Southwark;  St.  Bride,  Fleet  Stxi 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields;  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch     .... 

Christcharch,  Spltalfields;  St.  Sepulchre,  Skinner  Street 

St.  Mary-le-Boiv,  Cheapslde;  St.  Magnus',  Lower  Thames  Street;  St.  Dio 
Fenchurch Street;  All  Saints,  Poplar;  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney;  St.  J< 
Horsleydown ;  St.  James,  Bermondsey ;  St.  Giles,  Camberwell ;  St.  L 
(Nev),  Chelsea 

St.  George  in  the  East 

We  find  the  Cnrfew  mentioned  to  a  very  late  period  as  a  c 
and  a^prored  regulation.  Among  the  charges  directed  for  th< 
mote  mquests  in  London,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Col 
1495,  it  IB  said:  ''Also  yf  there  be  anye  paryshe  clerke  that  i 
carfewe  after  the  cnrfewe  be  ronge  at  Bow  Chyrcbe,  or  St.  J 
Church,  or  St.  Gyles-without-Cripelgate,  all  suche  to  be  prer 
— (Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  S!)  The  same  charge  rema 
the  wwdmote  mquest  as  printed  in  1649. 

•*  Bow  Bells"  are  of  olden  celebrity :  the  Citixens'  lore  of  tl 
to  persons  born  within  their  sound  being  called  genuine  "  Coc 
In  1469,  by  an  Order  of  Common  Council,  Bow  Bell  was  to  t 
nightly  at  nine  o'clock,  and  lights  were  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
during  the  night,  to  direct  the  trareller  towards  the  metropolii 
present  Bells,  bought  by  subscription,  were  first  rung  June  4,  l\ 
Dirthday  of  George  IIL  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  rung  in  thi 
tific  method,  but  only  in  set  changes,  lest  the  Tibration  shoul 
the  fall  of  the  new  spire  I  The  tweWe  bells  of  St.  Saviour's,  Soul 
were  not  rung  at  the  opening  of  New  London  Bridge,  in  1 
account  of  the  alleged  insecurity  it  would  occasion  to  the  towe 
tenor  of  this  peal  weighs  52^  cwt. ;  that  of  Bow,  53  cwt. 

St.  Sepulchre's  Bell  has  a  melancholy  history.  In  1605, 
Dowe  left  50/.  to  this  parish,  on  condition  that  a  person  shoul 
Newgate  in  the  still  of  the  night  before  erery  execution -di 
stanmng  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cells  of  the  condemned,  shou] 
a  hand-bell,  (which  ne  also  left,)  give  tweWe  solemn  tolls^  with 
strokes^  and  then  deliver  this  impressive  exhortation : 
"  All  you  that  in  the  condemned  hole  do  He, 

Prepare  you,  for  to-morrow  you  shall  die ; 

Watch,  tdl,  and  pray,  the  hour  is  drawing  near 

That  you  before  the  Almighty  must  appear ; 

Examine  well  yourselves,  in  time  repent, 

That  you  may  not  t'  eternal  flames  be  sent. 

And  when  St.  Sepulchre's  Bell  to-morrow  toUs, 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls ! 

Past  twelve  o'clock !" 

Dowe  likewise  ordered  that  the  great  Bell  of  the  church 
toll  on  the  morning ;  and  that,  as  the  criminals  passed  the  wall 
bum,  the  beUman  or  sexton  should  look  over  it  and  say,  "A 
people,  pray  heartily  unto  God  for  these  poor  sinners,  who  fl 
going  to  their  death ;"  for  which  he  who  says  it  is  to  receive  ll 
The  place  of  execution  being  chanced,  a  part  of  this  ceremony  1 
long  discontinued ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  gift  ere  long  will  be  a  f 

Chbistchubch,  Spltalfields',  Bells  are  scarcely  inferior  t( 
the  kingdom ;  the  tenor  weighs  44  cwt.,  or  4928  lbs. 

Occasionally,  some  fine  feats  of  Bell-ringing  are  executed.  0 
day  evening,  March  13, 1843,  the  Society  of  Cumberland  rang 
plete  peal  of  Cinques  on  **  Stedman's  principle,**  consuting  ( 
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cbangts,  in  four  boan,  two  miDutes,  at  St,  Bride's,  Fleet  Street ;  it 
tci£g  the  first  peal  in  that  Bdentific  method  erer  performed  on  the  Bells. 
St.  Piul's  Cathxdiux  has  four  Bellsy — one  in  the  northern,  and 
ibrw  in  the  southern  or  dock-tower :  the  former  is  tolled  for  prayer 
three  tones  ft-daj,  and  has  a  dapper ;  but  neither  of  the  four  can  be 
nned  upon  end  and  rung,  as  other  church  bells.  In  the  clock-tower 
ar?  hmg  two  Bells  for  the  quarters,  and  abore  them  is  hung  the  Great 
Bell,  oo  eudgeons  or  axles,  on  which  it  moTCS  when  struck  by  the 
■Ammer  of  the  dock.  It  weighs  11,474  lbs.,  and  its  diameter  is  nine 
f^t  It  was  cast  prindpally  from  the  metal  of  the  Bell  in  the  dock- 
Uwtt  opposite  Westminster  Hall  Gate,  which,  before  the  Reforma- 
t»o,  wa»  named  **  Edward,'*  after  the  Boyal  Confessor ;  subsequently 
ti>  the  tone  of  Henry  Y 111.,  as  appears  by  two  lines  in  Eccles's  GUe,  it 
'vi*  called  "  Great  Tom,"  as  Gough  conjectures,  by  a  corruption  of 
''Cimd  Ton,**  from  its  deep,  sonorous  tone.  On  August  1,  1698, 
^  riodiard,  or  dock-tower,  was  granted  by  William  III.  to  St. 
)ir^:iret*s  parish,  and  was  taken  down ;  when  the  Bell  was  found  to 
veirii  82  ewt  2  qrs.  21  lbs.,  and  was  bought  at  lOd,  per  lb.,  produdng 
■  A>/  17c  6(L,  for  St.  Paul's.  While  bdng  couTeyed  oxer  the  boundary 
iA  Westminster,  under  Temple  Bar,  it  feu  from  the  carriage ;  it  stood 
^der  a  sked  in  the  Cathedral  Yard  for  some  years,  and  was  at  length 
rf-€Sflt,  with  additional  metal,  in  1716,  the  inscription  stating  it  to  haye 
b«eD  "brought  from  the  ruins  of  Westminster." 

"'Aft  key-note  (tonic)  or  sound  of  this  Bell  is  A  flat,  (perhaps  it 
va  A  natonl,  agreeably  to  the  pitch  at  the  time  it  was  cast,)  but  the 
V3ad  heard  at  the  greatest  distance  is  that  of  £  flat,  or  a  fifth  abore 
tii  bej-Dote;  and  a  musical  ear,  when  dose  by,  can  perceire  sereraL 
feAnaoinc  louads.*'    ( W.  Parry,) 

The  Great  Bell  is  nerer  used,  except  for  the  striking  of  the  honr, 
nd  for  toUiog  at  the  deaths  and  funerals  of  any  of  the  Bojal  Family, 
xU  Biriiop  of  London,  the  Bean  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 
•t'smki  he  die  in  his  mayoralty.  The  same  hammer  which  strikes 
t^e  honn  has  always  been  used  to  toll  the  Bell,  on  the  occasion  of 
•  ieem;  but  the  sound  produced  on  the  latter  occasions  is  not  so 
i'^-^  as  when  the  hoar  is  struck,  in  cofiseouence  of  the  heayy  clock- 
*^  not  being  attached  when  the  Bell  is  tolled,  and  causmg  the 
kBONrto  itrike  with  greater  force  than  by  manual  strength. 

It  was  the  Westminster  "  Great  Tom"  which  the  sentinel  on 
^r  ttVfaidMr  Castle,  during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  declared  to 
V*«  •track  thirteen  instead  of  twelve  times  at  midnight,  and  thus 
e^wcd  Uaiself  of  the  accusation  by  the  relief-guard  of  sleeping  upon 
^  PMC.  The  story  is  told  of  St.  Paul's  BeU ;  but  the  Cathedral  had 
c<  Mffry  Bdl  until  the  aboTe  grant  by  King  William,  who  died  in 
iro3;  the  circomstanoe  is  thus  recorded  in  the  PuMtc  Advertiser,  Fri- 
>,Jaas22,1770: 

Jb.  Joka  BttlleM,  who  died  last  Monday  at  his  house  In  Olarahouso  Yard, 
f^^^'Ptt,  aced  m  jears,  was  a  soldier  in  the  reign  of  WlUiam  and  Mary,  and 
|**?niaB  vIm  was  tried  and  condemned  by  a  court-martial  for  filling  asleep  on 
, -*  ^  ipoa  th«  Tenaec  at  Windsor.  He  ahsolutdy  denied  the  charge  against 
-^  ad  nicmttly  declared  that  he  heard  8t.  Paul's  cluck  strike  thirteen ;  the 
^  «f  aUek  wu  much  doubted  by  the  court,  because  of  the  great  distance. 
^  *tilil  be  wu  under  sentence  of  death,  an  affidavit  was  made  by  several  per- 
"^  Aaihe dork  actually  did  strike  thirteen  instead  of  twelve ;  whereupon  he 
'"•^fciiMsltsty'i  pardon." 

Csnatr^The  ouly  Chimes  now  existing  in  the  metropolis  are  thosa 
^'^CloBcot  Danes,  in  the  Strand;  St.  GUes's,  Cripplegate;  and  St. 
J^feschnfch  Street.  The  Cripplegate  chimes  are  tlic  finest  in  Lon- 
^3*%  were  oonstructed  by  a  poor  working  man.  Formerly,  sereral 
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charche8  in  London,  including  those  of  St  Margaret  and  St.  i 
had  chime-hammers  annexed  to  their  bells. 

In  each  Royal  Exchange,  the  business  has  been  regulated 
in  Gresham's  original  edifice  was  a  tower  **  containing  the  b 
twice  a-day  summoned  merchants  to  the  spot — at  twelve  o\ 
noon,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening."   (Bui^gon's  Life  and  ' 
Sir  T,  Gresham,  it  345.) 

The  Chimes  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  destroyed  by  fire 
played,  at  intervals  of  three  hours, ''  God  sate  the  Queen,"  "  J 
cherish,"  the  old  104th  Pealm,  (on  Sundays,)  and  **  There*s 
about  the  house,*'  which  last  air  they  played  at  twelve  o*clock, 
night  of  the  fire,  just  as  the  flames  reached  the  chime-loft. 

In  tJie  new  Exchange,  Chimes  have  not  been  forgotten.  T 
have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  the  Gresham  Professor  of  ] 
which  Mr.  Dent  has  applied  on  the  Chime-barreL    The  airs  are: 

1.  A  Psalm  tune,  by  Henry  Lawes,  the  fHend  of  MDton;  it  is  in  the  I 
ilat,  so  u  to  exhibit  the  capability  of  the  chimes  to  play  in  different  keys. 

2.  Ood  save  the  Queen,  in  E  flar.  3.  Rule  Britannia. 

4.  An  air  selected  by  Professor  Taylor  to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  bell 
key  in  which  the  bells  are  set  is  E  flat.  There  are  fifteen  bells,  and  two  h) 
to  several,  so  as  to  play  rapid  passages.  There  are  frequently  three  hi 
striking  different  bells  simultaneously,  and  sometimes  five.  The  note< 
bells  are  as  follow :  B  flat.  A  natural.  A  flat,  G,  F,  £  flat,  D  natural,  U  fl) 
flat,  A  natural,  A  flat,  G.  F,  and  E  flat.  The  first  bell,  B  flat,  weighs  4  cwt. 
and  its  cord,  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs ;  the  four  bells,  A  flat,  G,  F,  and  E  flat,  weifl 
rally,  10  cwt.  1  qr.  9  lbs..  12  cwt.  2  qrs.  27  lbs.,  15  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  Iba.,  and 
2  qrs.  24  lbs.  The  united  weight  of  them  is  131  cwt.l  qr.  They  were 
Messrs.  Mears,  of  Whitechapel. 

BERMONDSEY, 
Is  a  large  parish  in  Surrey,  adjoining  the  Borough  of  Sonthwarl 
named  Beormund't  eye,  or  island,  from  its  having  been  the  prop* 
some  Saxon  or  Danish  Thane,  and  the  land  being  insulated  by  ' 
courses  connected  with  the  Thames.  In  1082,  a  wealthy  citizei 
here  a  convent,  wherein  some  Cluniac  Monks  settled  in  1089,  to 
William  Rufus  gave  the  manor  of  Bermondsey  ;  and  numerous 
tions  and  grants  followed,  until  this  became  one  of  the  most  coi 
able  alien  priories  in  England.  From  its  vicinity  to  London,  tl 
nastery  occasionally  became  the  residence  of  some  of  our  kings, 
therine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry  V.y  retired  to  this  sanctuai 
died  here,  Jao.  9, 1437  ;  and  Elizabeth  Widvile,  relict  of  Edwar 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  monks  by  her  son-in-law, 
YII.,  and  ended  her  days  here,  in  penurj  and  sorrow,  in  1492.  I 
the  persons  of  note  interred  here  is  said  to  have  been  Margare 
Pole,  executed  by  Henry  Y III.  in  1513.  The  Abbey  occupied  the  ^ 
between  Grange  Walk  (where  was  a  farm)  and  Long  Walk,  whicl 
passage  between  the  monastic  buildings  and  the  conventual  churc 
latter  a  little  south  of  the  present  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag( 
originally  founded  by  the  Priors  of  Bermondsey  for  their  tenanti 
built  in  1680,  and  since  repaired.  Among  the  communion  plat< 
ancient  silver  alms-dish,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Abbe^ 
A  drawing  in  the  late  Mr'.  Upcott's  collection  shewed  the  Mod 
as  rebuilt  early  in  the  reign  orEdwani  IIL,  and  the  cloisters  a 
fectory  in  1380.  After  the  surrender  of  the  establishment  to 
VIIL,  he  granted  it  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Master  of  the  Rolls : 
by  him  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who,  in  1545,  pulled  down  the  a 
Inriory  Church,  and  with  the  materials  built  Bermondsey  House, 
died  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex  (Lord  Chamberlain  to 
Elizabeth),  in  1583.  The  east  gate  of  the  monastery  was  taken 
about  1760 ;  the  great  g^te-house  was  nearly  entire  in  1806^  e 
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•fter  whkh  all  the  ancieot  huildiDgB  were  remoTed,  and  Abbey-street 
boilt  on  their  iitci  Bermondsej-squAre  now  occupies  tbe  great  close 
of  the  Abhej,  snd  Grange-road  was  its  pastore-groimd,  extending  to 
tkefann  or  Grange;  the  ancient  water-conrse,  the  Neckinger^  was 
fonaerljr  aangable  from  the  Thames  to  the  Abbeyprecincts. 

AdjcnuBg  the  monastery  was  an  Almonry,  or  Hospital,  for  ''  indi- 
Kot  chiUreo  and  necesntous  converts,"  erected  by  Prior  Bichard  in 
ilVi,  bat  not  to  be  traced  after  the  Reformation. 

TUre  is  alio,  in  the  Spa  Road,  a  Grecian  church,  opened  in  1829 : 
*M  ahar-picce  b  a  large  picture  of  **  the  Ascension,"  painted  by  John 
Vood  IB  1814,  and  the  prize  picture  selected  from  among  eighty  com- 
P«thon  for  5002.  bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  a 
pntwrner,  and  awarded  by  Eastlake  and  Haydon.  St  Paul's  Gothic 
Cborth  and  Schools  were  opened  in  1848 ;  and  Christ  Church  and 
Schooli,  KeduBger  Road,  (Romanesque,)  in  1849. 

The  Soman  Catholic  population  of  Bennondsey  exceeds  5000  per- 
M«;  the|  hare  a  large  church  near  Dockhead,  opened  in  1885.  Pre- 
'^7  <^  centuries  after  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  was 
&  BBded  here,  in  1838,  a  ConTent  for  "  the  Sisters  of  Mercy."  The  in- 
sitci  are  mostlj  ladies  of  fortune,  and  support  a  school  for  200  children. 
S^ttr  Msiy,  the  Lady  Barbara  Eyre,  second  daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl 
of  5««bargh,  took  the  tows  December  12, 1839;  with  Miss  Ponsonby, 
af»  filter  Vincent. 

At  Bennondsey,  perhaps,  is  carried  on  a  gpreater  Tariety  of  trades 
ud  saoQ&ctures'than  in  any  other  parish  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
i*«a  the  sett  of  the  Leather  Market  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  its  series 
cfttUsCresms  from  the  Thames  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  supplying 
1^  for  tbe  tanners  and  leather-dressers.  At  the  Neckinger  Mills 
^Bcarljhalf  a  miUion  of  hides  and  skins  are  conterted  into  leather 
Torij ;  sad  ui  the  great  Sldn  Market  are  sold  the  skins  from  nearly  all 
tbeibeep  lUnghtered  in  London.  Steam-machinery  is  much  employed 
^theoaimfactones;  and  in  Lonor-hine  is  an  engine  chimney-shaft  175 
««<  J>%i».  Here  is  Christy's  Hat  Manufactory,  employing  600  persons, 
ua  eoDiider<Mi  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
^,  too^  abound  paper  and  lead  mills,  chemical  works,  boat  and  ship 
^"^U«n,  mui  and  block  makers,  rope  and  sail  makers,  coopers,  tur- 
F«tiw  works,  &c.  The  tidal  ditches,  with  their  filthy  dwellings, 
Moeed  Aoleni  m  1682  and  1848-9;  in  the  latter  year  189  deaths 
'^^wwi  in  1000  inhabitants.  Here  was  Jacob's  Island,  so  powerfully 
T^yxnA  in  Dickens's  norel  of  Oliver  Tvnsi.  There  were  till  lately 
1?'^  "^  of  tidal  <fitches  in  the  district ;  but  these  nuisances  have 
««  "bted  by  the  exertions  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

«n»oiidsej  Spa,  a  chalybeate  spring,  discovered  about  1770,  was 
"T"****  ^  ^**>*  M  a  minor  Yauxhali,  with  fireworks,  and  a  picture- 
J«a  of  tbe  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  painted  by  Keyse,  and  occupying  about 
L^f>o««^  He  died  m  1800,  and  the  garden  was  shut  up  about  1805. 
AWtare  Toftnuof  the  pUice  extant,  and  the  Spa-roadia  named  from  it. 
a  the  parish  was  bom  Mary  Johns,  the  daughter  of  a  cooper,  in 
ij^wbo  wrote  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  compass  of  a  silver  penny. 

y«wed  from  the  Greenwich  Railway,  which  crosses  its  north- 
*'*■  "de,  Bennondsey  presents  a  curious  picture  of  busy  life,  amid 
^'"^••■"Md  tan-pits,  its  narrow  streets,  close  rents  and  lanes,  by  no 
^tributary  to  the  public  health.  Yet  the  district  has  long  been 
f*«fw  loBffevity;  and  from  90  to  106  years  are  not  uncommon  in 

a  the  Kegi^tcrs,  1604,  is  «the  forme  of  a  solemne  Vowe  made 
^^^^  •  Mao  snd  his  Wife,  having  been  longe  absent,  through  which 
^"^■ciMtbe  Woman  beinge  married  to  another  Man,  took  her  agun. 
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BETHLEHEM,  OR  BETHLEM  HOSPITAL, 

Originated  in  an  estabUfihment  founded  as  a  '*  priory  of  caaon 
brethren*  and  sisters,**  in  1246,  by  Simon  Fitz-Mary,  a  sheriff  « 
don;  towards  which  he  gave  all  his  lands  in  St  Botolph  without  B 
g^te,  bein^  the  spot  afterwards  known  as  Old  Bethlem,  now  Liv 
street  This  priory  stood  on  the  east  side  of  More6eld,  from  v 
was  divided  by  a  deep  ditch.  It  is  described  as  *'  an  Hospital "  1 
in  1846  it  was  received  under  the  protection  of  the  City  of  Londc 
purchased  the  patronage,  lands,  and  tenements  in  1546;  and  in  t] 
Tear,  Henry  YlII.  gave  the  Hospital  to  the  City,  Uiough  not  be 
had  endeavoured  to  sell  it  to  them. 

Bethlem  is,  however,  first  mentioned  as  an  hospital  for  luni 
1402.  The  earliest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis  a{ 
from  Stow,  to  have  been  "b^  Charing  Gross,"  though  when  f 
is  unknown ;  '*  but  it  was  said  that  some  time  a  king  of  En^la; 
liking  distraught  and  lunatic  people  to  remain  so  near  his  palace,, 
them  to  be  removed  farther  off  to  Bethlem ;"  to  which  Hospital  J 
of  the  house  in  question  belonged  till  1830,  when  it  was  exchangee 
the  Crovra  to  make  way  for  the  improvements  at  Charing  Cros& 

The  priory  buildings  becoming  dilapidated,  another  Hospit 
built  in  1675-76,  on  the  south  side  of  Moor  Fields,  north  of  the  1 
Wall,  on  ground  leased  to  the  Governors  by  the  Corporation  i 

J  ears,  at  U.  annual  rent,  if  demanded.  This,  the  centre  of  Old 
sm  Hospital,  cost  17,0002.,  raised  by  subscription :  it  was  desi^ 
Robert  Hooke ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  traditional  si 
its  so  closely  resembling  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  that  Loixis 
in  retaliation,  ordered  a  copy  of  our  King's  palace  at  St  James* 
built  for  his  offices. 

This  second  Bethlem  was  540  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  br< 
it  was  surrounded  bv  gardens,  in  one  of  which  the  convalescent  \\ 
were  allowed  to  walK :  the  whole  was  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  and 
theposterns  of  the  latter  surmounted  with  two  finelj-sculptured  i 
of  Raving  and  Melancholy  Madness,  by  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber. 

In  1733,  two  wings  were  added  for  incurable  patients.  In  17^ 
Hospital  is  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  two  gaUeries,  one  oi 
other,  divided  in  the  middle  by  two  iron  gates,  so  that  all  the  me] 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  house  and  all  the  women  at  the  other ; 
was  also  "  a  bathing-place  for  the  patients,  so  contrived  as  to  b< 
or  cold  bath.*'  The  Hospital  then  held  150  patients.  The  favoui 
sort  of  the  poor  inmates  was  the  Fore-street  end  of  the  buildinj^ 
the  windows  of  which  they  could  look  oat  upon  the  unafflicted  p 
gers  in  the  streets  below. 

Nat  Lee,  the  tragic  poet,  to  madness  near  allied,  was  confine< 
fonryears,  and  did  not  live  long  after  his  release. 

Here,  too,  was  confined  Oliver  Cromwell's  gigantic  porter,  -« 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  one  of  Gibber's  figii 

Hannah  Snell,  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  wounds  re 
at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  died  a  patient  of  bethlem,  Feb.  8, 171 

'*  Tom  o'  Bedlams  "  was  the  name  given  to  certain  out-door  pal 
or  pensioners,  for  whom  room  could  not  be  found  in  the  Hospital 
wore  upon  their  arms  metal  plates,  licensing  them  to  go  a-be^ 

•  They  wore  the  order  of  Bethlem,  or  the  Star,  and  a  star  upon  their  m 
and  were  subject  to  entertain  the  Bishop  of  Bethlem  whenever  he  came  t 
don :  hence  the  name  of  the  Hospital.  "  St.  Theodoaius,  (bora  423,  die< 
established  near  Bethlehem  a  monastery,  to  which  were  annexed  thre« 
manes,— one  for  the  sick,  one  for  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  the  other  for  si 
had  lost  their  senses,— in  which  all  succours,  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  ai 
with  admirable  order,  care,  and  affection."    Butler's  Lira  of  Iht  Saint*. 
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vfasdi  many  canniog  imposton  adopted,  until  a  Dotioe  from  the  Hos- 
pital pat  an  end  to  ue  fnad. 

lo  1799,  the  Hospital  was  reported  by  a  committee  to  be  in  a  Terj 
bad  conifition  :  it  had  been  built  in  sixteen  months,  upon  part  of  the 
City  diccii  filled  in  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  was  requisite  to  shore-up  and 
aadespin  the  walla.   At  leng^  it  was  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Hospital ; 
aad  in  ISIO  its  site,  2|  acres,  was  exchanged  for  about  11  acres  m  St. 
Oearsa's  Fields,  indu&n^  the  g^ardens  of  the  infamous  Dog  and  Duck. 
Tbe  bniMing  fund  was  mcreased  bj  g^rants  of  pubUc  monej,  benefac- 
tSoas  from  tne  Corporation,  Citj  companies,  and  private  mdividuals. 
Tbe  fini  stone  of  the  new  edifice,  for  200  patients,  was  laid  in  April 
l^l2,  and  completed  in  August  1815,  at  a  cost  of  122,672^  8«.,  the  exact 
•nai  raiaed  for  the  purpose.     It  was  built  from  three  prize  designs, 
sopomtended  bj  the  late  Mr.  Lewis :  it  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
MhMif^  the  entrance  being  beneath  a  hexastyle  Ionic  portico  of  six 
e^aoma,  with  the  royal  arms  in  the  pediment,  and  underneath  the 
mocto  : — Hkk.  tiii.  bboe  *  fundatvm  *  civxum  '  laaoitas  *  pebfecit. 
Two  wings,  for  which  the  Goyemment  advanced  25,1442.,  are  appro- 
priated to  criminal  lunatics.    Other  buildings  have  since  been  added,  for 
l*Ji  patietitSj,  by  Sydney  Smirke,  A.II.A.  the  first  stone  of  which  was  hiid 
Jaly  26,  IS^Hi,  when  a  public  breakfast  was  given  at  a  cost  of  4042.  8g. 
to  the  Hoauital,  and  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  was  printed  at  a 
change  to  the  charity  of  140^    The  entire  building  is  three  stories  in 
brighet,  and  897  feet  m  length.    To  the  centre  was  added  a  large  and 
kfftj  dome  in  1845;  the  diameter  is  37  feet,  and  it  is  about  150  feet  in 
height  from  the  ground.    The  Hospital  and  grounds  extend  to  eight 

the  adjoinmg  three  acres  being  devoted  to  the  House  of  Occu- 

I,  a  braacfa  of  BrideweU  HosoitaL 

la  the  cntraaoe-hall  are  phioed  Gibber's  two  statues,  from  the  old 
Hoefiital :  they  are  of  Portland  stone,  and  were  restored  by  the  younger 
Bacoa  in  1814 ;  they  are  screened  by  curtains,  which  are  only  with- 
drawn vpoo  pubBc  occasions :  some  of  the  irons  formerly  used  are  also 
shewn  aa  earumHet,  The  basement  and  three  floors  are  divided  into 
galleriesL  The  improved  management  was  introduced  about  1816.  The 
^^♦■"■'Ir  emploj  tnemsdves  in  knitting  and  tailoring,  in  laundry- work, 
at  the  needk,  and  in  embroidery ;  the  women  have  pianos,  and  occa- 
siofially  dance  in  the  evening*  the  men  have  billiard  and  bagatelle 
tablea,  newspapera,  and  periodicals ;  and  they  play  in  the  grounds 
at  tiap-ball,  cricket,  fives,  leap-frog,  &c.  Others  work  at  their  trades, 
IB  whicfa,  thoogh  dangerous  weapons  have  been  entrusted  to  them,  no 
■iathief  has  eosued,  and  the  employment  often  induces  speedy  cure. 
The  railed-in  fire-plaoes  and  the  bone  knives  are  almost  the  only  visible 
pecaEarities ;  there  are  cells  lined  and  floored  with  cork  and  India- 
robber  for  refractory  patients.  The  building  is  fire-proof  throughout, 
and  wamied  by  hot  air  and  water. 

Froai  the  first  reception  of  lunatics  into  Bethlem,  their  condition 
aad  treatment  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  In  a  visitation  of  1403 
areaieBtioned  iron  chains  with  locks  and  keys,  and  manacles  and  stocks. 
In  U66,  the  house  was  reported  so  loathsome  and  so  filthily  kept,  as 
not  ftt  to  be  entered ;  and  the  inmates  were  termed  prisoners.  In  a 
reeord  of  1619  are  expenses  of  straw  and  fetters.  Up  to  the  year  1770, 
the  pabSe  were  admitted  to  see  the  lunatics  at  "id.  each,  by  which  the 
Hoapital  derived  a  revenue  of  at  least  4002.  a  year :  hence  Bethlem  became 
ooc  ef  "the  sights  of  London ;"  and  such  was  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  thia  brotal  aad  degrading  practice,  that,  to  prevent  disturbances,  the 
porter  was  annually  sworn  a  constable,  and  attended  with  other  ser- 
▼aata  to  keep  order.  So  late  as  1814,  the  rooms  resembled  dog-ken- 
Beb;  the  female  patients  were  chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the  wall. 
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were  covered  bj  a  blanket-gown  only,  the  feet  being  naked  ;  ai 
lay  upon  straw.  The  male  patients  were  chained,  handcuffed,  ox 
to  the  wall ;  and  chains  were  universally  substituted  for  the  strait 
coat.  One  Norris,  stated  to  be  refractory,  was  chained  bj  a 
iron  ring,  riveted  round  his  neck,  his  arms  pinioned  by  an  iron  b 
his  waist  similarly  secured,  so  that  he  could  only  advance  twelT< 
from  the  wall,  the  length  of  his  chains ;  and  thus  he  had  been  '*  c 
and  chained  more  than  twelre  years ;"  yet  he  read  books  of  Tarioui 
the  newspapers  daily,  and  conversed  rationally :  a  drawing  wa 
of  Norris  in  his  irons,  and  he  was  visited  by  several  members  of 
ment,  shortly  after  which  he  died,  doubtless  from  the  cruel  tre 
he  had  receired.  This  case  led  to  a  Parliamentary  inquiry,  ii 
which  brought  about  the  adoption  of  a  new  method  of  treatr 
Bethlem ;  although,  in  two  years,  660/.  were  expended  from  t1i 
pital  funds  in  opposing  the  bill  requisite  for  the  beneficial  change 

The  last  female  lunatic  releascwi  from  her  fetters  was  a  most 
patient,  who  had  been  chained  to  her  bed  eight  years,  her  irons  i 
she  being  so  dangerous  that  the  matron  feared  being  murdere 
released  her ;  in  May  1838,  she  was  still  in  the  New  Hospital,  a 
the  only  patient  permitted  to  sleep  at  night  with  her  door  unl 
the  slightest  appearance  of  restraint  exasperated  her ;  but  on  her 
she  became  tranquil,  and  happy  in  nursing  two  dolls  giren  to  ber; 
she  imagined  to  be  her  children. 

The  criminal  lunatics  are  maintained  and  clothed  at  the  expi 
Government,  and  cost  nearly  4000/.  a  year ;  they  are  charged  J 
a  week,  or  35/.  per  annum,  whereas  the  average  charge  for  | 
lunatics  in  country  asylums  is  but  7s.  Most  of  the  criminals  ai 
fined  for  murder,  committed  or  attempted.  Among  them  was  Mi 
Nicholson,  for  attempting  to  stab  George  III. ;  she  died  here  in  18^ 
ing  been  confined  forty-two  years.  Here  is  confined  Oxford,  for 
ing  at  Queen  Victoria,  in  St.  James's  Park,  June  10, 1840;  be  is 
rather  than  insane.  Here,  too,  is  M'Naughten,  for  shooting 
Drummond,  at  Charing  Cross,  January  20, 1843.  In  1841,  died 
Hadfield,  who  had  been  confined  here  smce  1802,  for  shooting  at  i 
III.,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  was  a  gallant  dragoon,  and  1 
was  seamed  with  scars  got  in  battle  before  his  crime:  he  eni 
himself  with  writing  poetry  on  the  death  of  his  birds  and  cats,  h 
^ciety  in  his  long  and  wearying  imprisonment. 

Bethlem  is  not  visited  by  Commissioners,  but  is  managed 
officers  and  GoTomors.  The  following  cases  are  inadmissible; 
tics  who  have  been  insane  for  more  than  twelve  months ;  who  hai 
discharged  nncured  from  other  hospitals ;  afflicted  with  idiotcy,  pi 
epileptic  or  convulsive  fits,  or  any  dangerous  disease.  The  patie 
not  sdlowed  to  remain  more  than  one  year ;  they  are  classed  as 
able,"  ''incurable,'*  and  ''criminals."  Patients  are  admitted  b 
tion  to  the  Governors  from  a  near  relation  or  friend ;  forms  to 
tained  at  the  Hospital.  The  visiting  days  are  two  Mondays  i 
month ;  for  taking  in  and  discharging  patients,  evei7  Friday.'  I] 
there  were  admitted  150  males,  194  females.  Discharged  cu: 
males,  106  females.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  Bethlem  ii 
cent;  in  other  asylums,  from  13  to  22  per  ceut. — {Registrar-Gel 
Report,  1850.) 

The  income  of  Bethlem  and  Bridewell  Hospitals  amounts  to 
88,000/.  per  annum,  mostly  the  accumulation  of  private  benevolel 

From  November  22, 1841,  Bethlem  Hospital,  with  its  purliei 
approaches,  was  considered  to  be  within  the  rules  of  the  Queen's  J 
by  an  order  of  that  Court,  until  their  abolition. 

Strangers  are  admitted^  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursda) 
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FridiTs,  to  Tiew  the  Hospital  bj  Governora*  orders ;  and  foreif^ners  and 
Kezoben  of  FkriiaineDt  bj  oraers  from  the  president,  treasurer,  or 
S«cretiry  of  State;  but  the  aTerase  yearly  number  of  visitors  does  not 
nce«d  Sdd.  Still,  few  sights  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  present 
(*OQ<fitioD  of  the  interior  of  Bethlem.  The  scrupidous  cleanliness  of  the 
hciw,  the  decent  attire  of  the  patients,  and  the  unexpectedly  small 
umber  of  those  noder  restraint,  (sometimes  not  one  person  throughout 
the  bofldiqg,)  lad  the  visit  ors,  not  unnaturallr,  to  conclude  that  the 
mua^ezsent  of  lonatics  has  here  attained  per^ction;  while  the  quiet 
s4  deeeat  demesaour  of  the  inmates  might  almost  make  him  doubt  that 
i^e  is  rallj  in  a  madboose.  The  arrangements,  however,  are  compara- 
^"•Ij.  b  Mme  instances,  defective :  the  building  being  partly  on  the 
^  of  the  old  Hospital  in  Moorfields,  in  long  gsJleries,  with  a  view  to 
vhe  eoerdre  ijstem  there  pursued,  is,  consequently,  ill  adapted  to  the 
P?€s«i  isBprored  treatment. 

A  bore  the  door  of  the  entrance- lodge  are  sculptured  the  arms  of 
^Hoipitil^^mcnf,  two  bars  sable,  a  fie  of  jive  points  gules,  on  a 
fwfgzwrt  m  Hoiu  of  sixteen  rays  or,  charged  tcith  a  plate,  thereon  a 
f^^  of  ike  Hard,  behceen  a  human  skull  placed  on  a  cup,  on  the  dexter 
^esdii  haska  of  WasUU  bread,  aU  of  the  fifth,  on  the  sinister, 

BETHNAL  GREEK, 
A  TiOafte  or  large  green,  formerly  a  bamlet  of  Stepney,  but  made  a 


^  (St.MatthewT  in  l74a    The  old  EngUsh  ballad  of  The  Blind 
°*99^  9fBednall  Green  has  given  the  district  a  long  celebrity ;  the 


^  15r((,  for  a  dtiien  of  London,  and  called,  after  him, «  Kirby 's  Castle." 
orn  was  a  mansion  said  to  have  been  a  palace  of  Bishop  Bonner's,  and 
uLen  dovn  m  1849,  in  forming  Victoria  Park.  Between  1838  and 
^*  there  were  built  here  ten  district  churches,  principally  through 
^e  exertions  of  Dr.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London :  the  tenth  of  these 
^"^  (St  Thomas's)  was  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  a  private  indi- 
'nuL  Silk^weavers  live  in  great  numbers  at  Bethnal  Green. 

BILLINGSGATE 
h  itated  to  take  its  name  firom  having  been  the  gate  of  King  Belin,  a 
^  of  the  Britons,  about  400  b.  c.  But  this  rests  upon  no  better 
*«mWt  than  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  is  doubted  by  Stow,  who 
^TKttti  that  the  gate  was  called  &om  some  owner  named  Beling  or 
<d5'  ^*  describee  it  aa  "a  large  water-gate,  port,  or  harborough 
jftL'Si*'^  boats,  commonly  arrivmg  there  with  fish,  both  fresh  and 
J  ^^^"*>  *^^y  oranges,  onions,  and  other  firuits  and  roots,  wheat, 
^  •"^J'™  <rf  divers  sorts,  for  the  service  of  the  city."  It  has  been 
*?«7t  n  not  a  market,  for  nearly  nine  centuries, — since  the  customs 
^'^  PMl  here  under  Ethelred  II.,  a.i>.  979 ;  and  fishing-boats  paid  toU 
^«^>icconfiaff  to  the  Uws  of  Athelstan,  who  died  940.    Ite  present 


|^Pf]>pnMioD  dates  from  1699,  when,  by  an  Act  of  William  III.',  it  was 
r**    •  free  and  open  market  for  all  so 


^ _1  sorts  offish ;"  and  was  fixed  at 

^  wjHem  extremity  of  the  Custom  House,  on  the  northern  bank  of 

•nT^  « tbort  di^ianoe  below  London  Bridge. 

J^JlMaAet,  for  manj  vears,  consisted  of  a  collection  of  wooden 
^»- waea,  rnde  sheds,  ao^  benches ;  it  commenced  at  three  o'clock  in 
l^L?^"*'  ttd  five  fat  the  winter ;  in  the  latter  season  it  was  a  strange 
.TL*?*^*  toing  oil  lamps  shewing  a  crowd  stmirfrling  amidst 
*  Bibd  dfai  of  y^  tongaM,  inch  m  readerod  <<  BBBngsgate"  a 
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byword  for  low  abuse :  *'  opprobrious,  foul-month  buig^uaf e  is 
BilliDgBgate  discourse." — (Martin's  Dictionary,  1754:,  second  edit 
Bailey's  Dictionary  we  have  <'a  BiUiDgs^ote,  a  scolding,  iin| 
slut.  Tom  Brown  gives  a  jerj  coarse  picture  of  her  char 
and  Addison  refers  to  "  debates  which  frequently  arise  axnon 
ladies  of  the  British  fishery."  She  wore  a  strong  stuff  gown,  i 
up,  and  shewing  a  large  quilted  petticoat;  her  hair,  cap,  and  t 
flattened  into  a  mass  by  carrying  a  basket  upon  her  head;  her  c 
cracked  cry,  and  brawny  Umbs,  and  red,  bloated  face,  complel 
portrait  of  the  "  fish-fag  '  of  other  days. 

Not  only  has  the  nrirago  disappeared,  but  the  market-place  ha 
rebuilt,  and  its  business  regulated  by  the  City  authorities,  with  es 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  fish;  ana  in  1849  was  comn 
the  further  extension  of  the  market.  There  is  no  crowding,  e 
ing,  screaming,  or  fighting,  as  heretofore ;  coffee  has  greatly  supei 
spirits ;  and  a  more  orderly  scene  of  business  can  scarcely  be  unaj 
The  market  is  daily,  except  Sundays,  at  fire  a.m.,  summer  and  v 
announced  by  ringing  a  bell,  the  only  relic  of  the  olden  rule.  Tb 
iDg-yessels  reach  the  quay  during  the  night,  and  are  moored  aloi 
a  floating  wharf,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  The  oyster 
are  berthed  by  themseWes,  the  name  of  the  oyster  cargo  is  pi 
upon  a  board,  where  they  are  measured  out  to  purchasers.  The 
fish  are  carried  ashore  in  baskets,  and  there  sold,  b^  Dutch  aucti 
fishmongers,  whose  carts  are  waiting  in  the  aborning  streets, 
wholes^e  market  is  now  oyer ;  but  tnere  remain  the  bummareei 
supply  the  costermongers,  &o. 

All  fish  is  sold  by  tale,  except  oysters  and  shell-fish,  which  ar 
by  measure,  and  salmon  by  weight.  In  February  and  March, 
thirty  boxes  of  salmon,  each  one  oyyt.,  arriye  at  Billingsgate  pel 
the  quantity  gradually  increases,  until  it  amounts,  in  July  and  Ai 
to  1000  boxes;  (during  one  season  it  reached  2500  tons) — the  fish 
finest  when  it  is  lowest  in  price.  Of  lobsters,  Mr.  Yarrell  sti 
twelyemonth's  supply  to  be  1,901,000 ;  of  turbots,  87,958.  The  s 
lation  in  lobsters  is  very  great ;  in  1816,  one  Billingsgate  salesn 
known  to  haye  lost  1200IL  per  week,  for  six  weeks,  by  lobsters  I 
riwinldes  are  shipped  from  Glasgow,  fifty  or  sixty  tons  at  a  til 
Liverpool,  and  sent  thence  by  railway  to  Liondon,  where  better  | 
are  obtained,  even  after  paying  so  much  sea  and  land  carriage,  i 
times  there  is  a  marvellous  glut  of  fish :  thus,  in  two  days  from 
100  tons  of  plaice,  soles,  and  sprats  have  been  landed  at  Billing 
and  sold  at  two  and  three  lbs.  a  penny;  soles,  2d. ;  large  plaice  Id 

A  full  season  and  scarce  Bupply,  however,  ocoasionaily  raise  the 
enormously ;  as  in  the  case  of  tour  guineas  being  paid  for  a  lobst 
sauoe,  which,  being  the  only  one  in  the  market,  was  divided  foi 
London  epicures  I  During  very  rough  weather,  scarcely  an  < 
can  be  prociu*ed  in  the  metropous.  In  the  height  of  the  season, 
ood-fish  has  been  sold  for  a  guinea  and  a  hal£ 

Mackerel  were,  in  1698,  first  allowed  to  be  cried  through  the  a 
on  a  Sunday ;  but,  by  the  9  and  10  Victoria,  passed  August  8, 164 
sale  of  madcerel  on  a  Sunday  was  declared  illegaL 

At  Billingsgate  is  the  "  Three  Tuns  Tavern/*  yyith  a  fine  view  i 
river,  where  a  table  dhdte  dinner  of  three  kinds  of  fish,  with  meat 
may  be  had  for  1«.  Qd, :  hours,  one  and  four. 

BIRDS  OF  LONDON. 
Birds,  for  the  most  part,  avoid  cities  and  large  towns ;  but 
have  been  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule  noted  in  the  m 
polls  by  carctfol  observers. 
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Tbe  Honae-Spanow  is  to  be  seen  in  nearlj  erm  locality.  In  1850, 
there  wa«  »  Dumeroos  coionT  of  sparrows  upon  tne  west  side  of  the 
coort-jard  of  Ho.  94  Ficcadillj,  the  residence  of  the  Dnke  of  Cambridee. 
Aacther  nesting-place  for  sparrows  was  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
uoSinDsw  of  the  portico  of  Carlton  Honse. 

There  waa,  too,  a  noted  rookery  in  the  lofty  trees  of  the  grounds  of 
CaxitoB  House :  on  these  being  cat  down,  the  birds  removed,  in  1827, 
to  aooae  trees  in  tbe  rear  of  New-street,  Snring-gardens.  Perchance, 
few  remeoBber  the  satirical  lament  of  Tom  Hu&n's  song :  **  Now  the 
old  rooks  haTe  lost  their  places."  Books  build  in  the  south  church- 
ward of  Si.  Danstan-in-the-East,  Tower-street.  The  rookery,  before 
ti»e  Iset  ^nrch  was  remored,  consisted  of  upwards  of  twenty  nests; 
aod  tber  were  annually  supplied  with  osier-twigs,  and  other  materials 
for  houdiog.  The  co'Iout  migrated  to  the  Tower  of  London,  when 
dicticrhcd  for  the  palling  down  of  the  church  in  1817 ;  they  built  in  the 
"Wltite  Tower,  but  returned  as  soon  as  the  noise  of  axes  and  hammers 
fcad  ceased.  In  1849,  their  building-materials  were  hospitably  provided 
for  them  by  Mr.  Crutchley,  the  assistant-OTcrseer :  the  trees  are  plane. 
There  was  also,  formerly,  a  rookery  on  some  large  elm-trees  m  the 
CoO/qgB  Garden,  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  Doctors'  Commons. 
There  is,  too,  a  rookery  in  the  fine  trees  near  Kensington  Palace. 

**  We  have  rooks  in  the  yerj  heart  of  London,  on  a  noble  plane-tree 
M  loch  grows  at  the  corner  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside.  There  are  now, 
;  May,  1850,)  signs  of  four  nests  in  that  tree ;  but  I  am  unable  to  state 
whether  the^  have  reared  their  youn^  in  that  locality.  Rooks,  how- 
ever, hoQd  in  the  crowns  surmountmg  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the 
turrets  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  there  is  another  rookery  in 
Gray's- Ijid  Gardens.  Pigeons  have  lately  taken  to  build  on  the  tops  of 
the  piQan  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Royal  Exchange:  so  that 
Londoo  can  now  boast  of  three  kinds  of  birds  which  rear  their  young, 
viz.  sparrows,  pigeons,  and  rooks.  We  have  every  year  a  robin  or 
two  aft  flnsbory  Circus,  but  it  does  not  build;  and  we  are  frequently 
£&vosred  with  a  Tiait  from  starlings."  (Instinct  and  JUtuony  by  A. 
SiDce,F.BJS.,1850.) 

The  Swallow,  Swift,  and  lilartin  seem  to  have  almost  deserted  Lon- 
don, although  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  suburbs.  The  scarcity 
cf  the  Swallow  is  referred  to  most  of  the  chimneys  having  conical  or 
other  cootracted  tops  to  them,  which  is  no  inducement  ^r  this  bird 
to  bnU  in  tbem.  In  1826,  Mr.  Jennings  observed  Martins'  nests  in 
Gosweil-street  Road,  and  on  Islington  Green. 

Use  Bcdbreast  has  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fleet  liarket  and  Lodgate  Hill :  in  November  1825,  Mr.  Jennings  saw 
k  ia  tbe  City  Road;  where,  in  Norember  1826,  he  saw  the  Wren. 

Tke  Thrush  is  often  heard  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Some  of  the  mi- 
mtocT  birds  approach  much  nearer  London  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  cSsekoo  and  Wood-pigeon  are  heard  occasionally  in  Kensing^n 
Gardens.  Tbe  Nightingale  is  often  heard  at  Homsey-wood  House^ 
Hsf^iMj,  and  Mile- end.    (See  Jennmgs's  Omithologia,  1829.) 

The  London  gardens  are  much  more  injured  by  insects  than  those 
is  the  eootttry,  on  account  of  the  smaller  number  of  insectivorous  birds, 
the  great  noniber  of  bird-catchers,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  cats,  in 
aad  about  the  metropolis:  and  their  scarcity  is  not,  as  is  frequently 
aCcged,  owhig  to  the  smoke,  the  number  of  houses,  the  want  of  trees 
aad  food,  hecaose  every  kind  of  bird  will  Utc  and  thrive  in  cages  in  the 
heart  of  London. 

la  Jssnes-street,  on  the  north  side  of  Covent  Garden,  a  Burd  Mar- 
ket was  formerly  held  on  Sunday  mornings. 

TheCaoary  tt  mnch  reared  in  the  metropolis;  there  are  Societies  for 
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this  purpose,  the  principal  being  the  Friendly,  the  Roj&k,  the  Ao^ 
tenrs,  and  the  Hand -in  Hand.  Seyeral  Tarieties  are  distingruisbed;  a] 
there  is  a  "  London  criterion  of  a  perfect  Canary."  The  Fancy  h^ 
their  principal  Shows  in  November  and  December,  at  the  Graj's  li 
Coffee-house,  Holborn,  and  the  British  Coffee-house,  Cockspur-strel 

BLACKFRIABS, 

The  district  between  Ludgate  Hill  and  the  river  Thames ;  and  anrienl 
a  monastery  of  Black  or  Dominican  Friars,  who  removed  here  frc 
Holborn  in  1276,  to  a  piece  of  ground  given  them  by  Gr^or?  RocksV 
Mayor.  The  monastery,  church,  and  a  mansion  were  built  with  t 
stone  from  the  tower  of  Mont6chet,  and  from  part  of  the  Citv  ws 
Edward  L  and  his  Queen  Eleanor  were  great  benefactors  to  the  n< 
convent.  Here  the  King  kept  his  charters  and  records;  and  rrt 
numbers  of  the  nobility  dwelt  in  the  precinct.  In  the  church,  (Ut< 
parliaments  and  other  fresA  meetings  were  held.  In  1522,  the  Ei 
peror  Charles  Y.  of  Spain  was  lodged  here  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  he 
in  1524,  was  begun  the  sitting  of  a  parliament,  adjourned  to  the  BU 
monks  at  Westminster,  and  therefore  called  the  Black  Parliamei 
Henry's  divorce  from  Ratherine  of  Arragon  was  decided  here;  and  \ 
parliament  which  condemned  Wolsey,  assembled  at  Bhickfriars.  1 
precinct  was  very  extensive,  was  walled  in,  had  four  gates,  and  contaii 
many  shops,  the  occupiers  of  which  were  allowed  to  carry  on  th 
trades,  although  not  free  of  the  city,  privileges  maintained  eren  af 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  In  the  view  of  London  (1543), 
the  Sutherland  Collection,  the  church  of  Blackfriars  is  shewn  witl 
lofty  tower  and  spire,  and  the  end  towards  the  Fleet  river  flanked  w 
two  Large  turrets.  Part  of  this  church  was  altered  and  fitted  up  : 
parochial  use;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  i 
church  of  St.  Andrew  bv  the 'Wardrobe  erected  in  its  place. 

Taking  advantage  o^  the  sanctuary  privilege,  Richiurd  Burbaee  i 
his  fellows,  when  elected  from  the  City,  built  a  playhouse  in  the  Bla* 
friars  precinct,  and  here  maintained  their  ground  against  the  powei 
opposition  of  the  City  and  the  Puritans.  Shakspeare  had  a  share 
this  theatre,  and  part  of  its  site  is  now  Playhouse  Yard.  The  p 
possessed  other  property  here;  for  in  the  City  of  London  Library, 
Guildhall,  is  preserved  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  Shakspeare  of  a  ho 
bought  by  mm  March  10,  1612-13,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to 
daughter,  Susannah  HalL  This  document  was  sold  by  auction.  May 
1841,  for  165/.  15f. 

Three  eminent  painters  resided  in  Blackfriars:  Isaac  Oliver, 
celebrated  miniature-painter,  who  died  in  1617,  and  is  buried  in 
Anne*s;  Cornelius  Jansen,  the  portrait-painter,  employed  bj  K 
James  I. ;  and  Van  Dyok,  during  his  nine  years'  abode  in  England. 

At  Hunsdon  House,  in  the  Friary,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  26,  1623,  tl 
perished  59  persons  by  the  falling  of  a  floor,  during  the  preaching 
sermon  by  Father  Drury ;  the  catastrophe  is  recorded  as  "  the  F 
Vespers.''^ 

in  1735,  the  right  of  the  City  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  precinct 
decided  in  their  fovour  in  an  action  against  a  shalloon  and  dra|] 
seller,  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bencn ;  nnoe  which  Blackfriars 
been  one  of  the  precincts  of  Farringdon  Ward. 

BLACKWALL, 
On  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
West  India  Docks,  in  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Bleak  v 
from  its  exposed  situation  on  the  artificial  bank  or  waU  of  the  ri 
through  the  winding  of  which  it  ia  nearly  eight  miles  from  the  ( 
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th'ongh  leas  than  half  that  distanoe  by  land.  Here,  on  the  Brunswick 
Wharf  or  Pier,  ia  the  handaome  Italianised  terminus  (by  Tite)  of  the 
Ciackwail  Railway  from  Fenchurch-street,  4^  miles  in  length. 

To  tke  large  tavervs  at  Blackwall  and  Greenwich  gourmeU  flock  to 
nal  Whitebait,  a  delicions  little  fish  caught  in  the  Reach,  and  directly  net- 
t^  out  of  the  TiTer  into  the  frying-pan.  They  appear  about  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  Apri],  and  are  taken  erery  flood-tide  until  September. 

PesBant  d^acribei  Whitebait  as  esteemed  by  the  lower  order  of  epicures.  If 
tbi«  etxtmmt  be  eotrect,  there  must  hsye  been  s  strange  change  in  the  grade  of 
1^  epicizres  ftcquenthig  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  since  Pennant's  days  ;  for  at 
?<r»eat  tke  fiaahion  of  eating  Whitebait  is  sanctioned  \ij  the  highest  authorities, 
rrviB  tke  eouzt  of  St.  James's  in  the  West  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aw  court  in  the 
Ka*t;  beaUca  the  philoeopheiB  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  her  Majesty's  Cabinet 
H;aiateis«  vhe  <«iad  up  the  Parliamentary  session  with  their  '*  annual  iish  din- 
aer."  vfeoCher  they  go  in  an  Ordnance  barge,  or  a  Government  steamer. 

Waitebait  are  tuen  by  a  net  in  a  wooden  Arame,  the  hose  having  a  very  small 
™*n^  The  boat  is  mocned  in  the  tideway,  and  the  net  fixed  to  its  side,  when  the 
tail  of  Oe  beee,  awiamilng  loose,  is  firom  time  to  time  handed  in  to  the  boat,  the 
^3<!  uBSiBd,  and  its  eonteats  shaken  out.  Whitebait  were  thought  to  be  the  young 
• '  tiic  abad,  and  were  named  Arom  their  being  used  as  bait  in  fishing  for  whitings. 
If?  aid  of  eompantive  anatomy,  Mr.  Tanell,  however,  proved  Whitebait  to  be  a 
diatiact  species,  Clafwa  albm. 

Perbaaa  the  frmed  delicacy  of  Whitebait  rests  as  much  upon  its  sUlfUl  cookery 
as  upoe  the  fteafancas  of  the  fish.  Dr.  Pereira  has  publlshea  the  mode  of  cooking 
n  </ae  of  Loresrove's  "  batt-kitehens**  at  Blackwall.  The  fish  should  be  dressed 
wi:hxa  aa  boor  after  being  caught,  or  they  are  apt  to  cling  together.  They  are 
kr?«  ia  water,  fnoi  which  they  are  taken  by  a  skimmer  as  required ;  they  are  then 
t^^wB  apoB  a  l^er  of  flour,  contained  in  a  large  napkin.  In  which  they  are  shaken 
i>Bui  eeaipietely  enveloped  in  flour;  they  are  then  put  into  a  colander,  and  all 
'  'Jt  kspccfluooa  flour  is  removed  by  dfting ;  the  fish  are  next  thrown  into  hot  lard 
<«n-.^naed  la  a  copper  cauldron  or  stew-pan  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire;  in  about 
two  sbniics  they  are  removed  by  a  tin  skimmer,  thrown  into  a  colander  to 
i^:aai,  and  aereed  up  instantly,  by  placing  them  on  a  fish-drainer  in  a  dish.  The 
n^odsty  of  the  cooking  process  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  if  it  be  not 
«' traded  to^  the  fish  will  Isee  their  crispness,  and  be  worthless.  At  table,  lemon- 
^  ^ce  ia  aqiMeaed  ovo-  them,  and  they  are  seasoned  with  Cayenne  pepper;  brown 
-»ad  aMl  butter  is  snbstStuted  for  plain  bread;  and  they  are  eaten  with  iced 
(-.umpa^ae,  orponcfa. 

Aa  lOBportaiit  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  rast  extent  of  iron  ship- 
baiVfisg  earned  on  here,  an  art  of  construction  but  of  twenty  years' 
irrowth.  A  great  portion  of  Blackwall  and  the  Isle  of  Do^  is  occupied 
ii  this  bnildmg  trade,  with  its  clanking  boiler- works,  and  its  Cyclopean 
f  jofidries  aad  engineering  shops,  in  which  steam  is  the  primum  mobile. 
TheBy  what  a  range  of  sixe  have  these  steamers — from  the  huge  troop- 
W.ip,  or  war-vessel  (for  foreign  as  weU  aa  British  service),  to  the  hau- 
pesioy  "bread-and-batter  boats,"  which  flit  abont  above  bridge  from  the 
Cky  todtebea. 

In  tlie  East  India  Docki,  at  Blackwall,  arrived,  April  1848,  a  h&r^e 
Odoeae  Junk,  the  first  ever  seen  in  England ;  and  here  it  was  exhi- 
bced  Ota  May  1850. 

BLUTD-SCHOOL  (tHE), 
Or  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  was  established  in  1799,  at  the 
1  kjg  aad  Duck  premises,  St.  George's  Fields ;  and  for  some  time  received 
ctily  fifteen  blind  persons.  The  site  being  required  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
*ii«  for  the  building  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  about  two  acres  of  ground 
were  aOotted  opposite  the  Obelisk,  and  there  a  plain  school-house  for 
the  bliod  WW  built.  In  1826^  the  School  was  incorporated ;  and  in  the 
two  following  years  three  legacies  of  500/.  each,  and  one  of  10,00021, 
were  beqoeathed  to  the  establishment.  In  1934,  additional  ground  waa 
f ^irdMsed,  and  the  school-house  remodelled,  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of 
a  more  exteiuive  edifice  in  the  Tudor  or  domestic  Gothic  style,  de- 
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sifted  by  John  Newman,  F.S. A.  The  tower  and  gateway  in  the  nortl 
front  are  very  pictoreaqne;  the  School  will  now  accommodate  tl 
inmates.  The  pupils  are  clothed,  lodc^ed,  and  boarded,  and  recetre 
religious  and  industrial  education ;  so  that  many  of  them  have  been  n 
turned  to  their  families  able  to  earn  from  6g.  to  8s.  per  week.  Appll 
cants  are  not  receiyed  under  tweWe,  nor  above  thirty,  years  of  as^i 
nor  if  they  hare  a  greater  degree  of  sight  than  will  enable  them  to  dii 
tinguish  light  from  darkness.  The  admission  is  by  votes  of  the  sxA 
scribers ;  and  persons  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  eighteen  hai 
been  found  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  instruction. 

The  pupils  may  be  seen  at  work  between  ten  and  twelve  a.m.,  an 
two  and  five  p.v.,  daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  wom« 
and  girls  are  employed  in  knittine  stockings  and  needlework  ;  in  spii 
nine,  and  making  household  and  body  linen,  netting  silk,  and  in  fii 
basket-making;  besides  working  ba^y -hoods,  bags,  purses,  watd 
pockets,  &c.  of  tasteful  design,  both  in  colour  and  form.  The  wom< 
are  remarkably  quick  in  superintending  the  pupils.  The  men  and  bo; 
make  wicker  baskets,  cradles,  and  hampers ;  rope  door-mats  and  wol 
stedrugs;  and  they  make  all  the  shoes  for  the  inmates  of  the  Scho< 
Reading  is  mostly  taught  by  Alston's  raised  or  embossed  letters, 
which  have  been  printed  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  Liturg 
Both  males  and  females  are  remarkably  cheerful  in  their  employmen 
they  have  great  taste  and  aptness  for  music,  and  they  are  instructed 
it,  not  as  a  mere  amusement,  but  with  a  view  to  engagements  as  a 
ganists  and  teachers  of  psalmody ;  and  once  a  year  they  perform  a  co 
cert  of  sacred  music  in  the  chapel  or  mnsic-room :  tlie  public  are  a 
mitted  by  tickets,  the  proceeds  ft-om  the  sale  being  added  to  the  fun 
of  the  institution.  An  org^n  and  piano-forte  are  provided  for  teaehini 
and  above  each  of  the  inmates  of  the  males'  working-room  usually  han{ 
a  fiddle.  They  receive,  as  pocket-money,  part  of  their  earnings  ;  ai 
on  leaving  the  school,  a  sum  of  money  and  a  set  of  tools,  for  their  respc 
tive  trades,  are  given  to  them. 

Among  the  other  Charities  for  the  Blind  is  the  munificent  beqn< 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dav,  (of  the  firm  of  Day  and  Martin,  High  HoUton 
who  died  in  1836,  leavings  100,000^  for  the  benefit  of  persons  afflicK 
like  himself,  with  loss  of  sight ;  the  dividends  and  interest  to  be  disburs 
in  sums  of  not  less  ttum  10/.,  or  more  than  20/.,  per  year,  to  each  bli 
person,  the  selection  being  left  to  Trustees.  In  1850,  there  were  "2 
recipients  of  these  pensions.  The  Treasurer  of  this  Charity,  (''  the  Bli 
Man's  Fund,")  is  Mr.  John  Simpson,  29  Savile  Row,  Old  Burlingto 
street. 

BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

The  earliest  Botanic  Garden  in  the  suburbs  was  that  of  John  Tradi 
cant  (gardener  to  Charles  I.),  in  the  South  Lambeth  Road,  now  the  a 
of  the  Nine  Elms  Brewery. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  or  ''Phtsio  Garden;**  of  the  Apotii 
GARIE8*  Company,  upon  the  Thame^  Bank  at  Chelsea,  is  maintain 
by  the  Company  for  the  use  of  the  medical  students  of  London.  1 
ground  was  first  laid  out  in  1^3.  Evelyn  saw  here,  in  1685,  a  tnll 
tree  and  a  tea-shrub,  and  the  first  hot-house  known  in  England  ;  *'  \ 
subterranean  heat  conveyed  by  a  stove  under  the  conservatory, 
vaulted  with  brick,"  so  that  *'  the  doores  and  windowes"  are  open 
the  hardest  frosts,  excluding  only  the  snow.  On  Sir  Hans  Sloane  pi 
chasing  the  manor  of  Cheteea  m  1721,  he  g^ranted  the  freehold  of  \ 
Garden  to  the  Apothecaries*  Company,  on  condition  that  the  Prefer 
who  gave  lectures  to  the  medical  students  should  deliver  aunuallv 
the  Royal  Society  fifty  new  plants,  well  cured  and  specifically  describ 
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an-i  of  tbe  growth  of  the  Garden,  till  the  number  should  amount  to 
>■»■*.  This  condition  was  complied  with,  and  a  list  of  the  new  plants 
poblidied  yearly  in  the  PhUotophiccd  Transections,  for  about  fifty 
Tears,  what,  2500  plants  having  been  presented,  the  custom  was  di»- 
c»Qtiniied.  The  Garden  is  about  three  acres  in  extent :  it  contains  a 
Citfble  atatae  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  Rysbrack,  set  up  in  1733 ;  and  two 
cc^ble  cedars,  planted  in  1683,  then  about  three  feet  high :  in  1766,  they 
mea^ored  more  than  twelve  feet  in  circumference  at  two  feet  from  the 
groixnd,  and  their  branches  extended  forty  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these 
c<?dars  is  said  to  have  been  bronght  from  Lebanon  for  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
The  Apothecaries'  Company  give  annually  a  gold  and  silver  medal  to 
the  beat  informed  students  in  botany  who  have  attended  this  Garden ; 
and  they  still  observe  an  old  custom  of  summer  herborising,  or  simpling 
nmrskms  to  the  country,  when  the  members  are  accompanied  by  ap- 
prentiees  or  popils.  The  Garden  is  open  daily,  from  eight  to  eleven ; 
admiaaiao  from  May  to  July,  by  order  from  the  Apothecaries*  Company. 

Thb  Hokticultubai.  Society's  Gardbits  at  Chiswick  are  thirty- 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  were  commenced  in  1821 :  they  comprise  Or- 
chard and  Kitchen,  Hot-house  and  Tender  and  Hardy  departments,  the 
latter  containiBg  the  arboretum  and  flower-earden ;  besides  a  conserva- 
torv,  184 feet  long,  25  feet  high,  and  about  30  feet  wide.  Here  the  Society 
b>4d  exhibitions  on  a  Saturday  of  May,  June,  and  July,  when  medats 
aad  amall^  prixes  are  awarded  for  the  finest  flowers  and  fruit.  Yisi- 
Vtr%  are  admiUed  by  tickets,  obtainable  at  the  Society's  Office,  21  Re- 
(Tfot  Street,  by  personal  or  written  order  of  a  Fellow  of  Sodety,  at  5s, 
fuch,  prior  to  the  Exhibition-day ;  or  7s.  6d,  each  on  that  day,  at  the 
*r^r^EO».  In  1849,  there  were  issued  18,517  tickets;  in  1844,  24,480. 
fijTBierly,  costly  public  breakfasts  were  given  at  these  Exhibitions: 
tlie  weai^ier  »  often  unfavourable ;  of  nine  meetings  in  1847,  8,  and  9, 
r>T«  were  more  or  less  stormy ;  the  tents  erected  for  the  occasion  now 
f f»vi«ie  as  much  as  possible  for  such  contretems.  The  Gardens  are  also 
<.<p«n  daO^  from  nine  to  six,  except  Sunday,  to  Fellows ;  and  by  their 
ifTvooaX  introduction  or  order,  to  visitors.  The  arboretum  contsdns 
the  riefaest  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  Europe ;  the  orchard  is  the 
2»)et  perfect  ever  formed ;  and  the  forcing-houses  and  hot-houses  are 
co3ip£eie.  Tlie  Society  distributes  plants,  seeds,  and  cuttings,  to  Mem- 
bers, foreign  correspondents,  and  the  British  colonies. 

Tbb  lioTAX.  BoTAKic  Gabdbkb  at  Kew  are  considered  the  richest 
in  EaglaDd.  lliey  are  open  to  the  public  from  one  till  six  every  day, 
except  Sundays :  the  entrance  being  from  Kew  Green.  The  new  Falm- 
Htvase  is  362  ft.  6  in.  long ;  the  ribs  and  oolumns  are  of  wrought  iron, 
aad  the  rooA  are  glased  with  sheet  glass,  slightly  tinged  green ;  the 
6oor  is  of  perforated  cast'iron,  under  which  are  laid  tbe  pipes,  &c.  for 
mmrmimg  bj  hot  water ;  and  the  smoke  is  conveyed  f^om  the  furnaces 
Kr  a  Hue,  479  feet,  to  an  ornamental  shaft  or  tower,  60  feet  in  height. 
T>ke  cost  of  this  magnificent  Palm-House  has  been  upwards  of  30,000/. 
Tbe  Gardens,  under  the  judicious  cnratorship  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
have  been  greatly  extended  and  improved.  Among  the  rarities  here  is 
a  w w pin)t -willow,  raised  from  that  which  overshadowed  Napoleon's 
reoauBs  at  St.  Helena;*  the  Egyptian  papyrus ;  the  bread-fruit-tree  from 
tbe  Soath-Sea  Islands ;  the  eoooa-nnt,  coffee,  and  cow  trees ;  the  banana 

*  Wmows  firora  tlips  brought  from  Napoleon't  trees  at  St.  Helena  were,  in  the 
TOT  lust,  flonrishiBg  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Stevens,  Beaumont-square,  Mile 
£sd:  ta  the  grounds  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Farqufaar  at  Roehampton ;  in  the 
pndca  of  tbe  Roebnek  Tavern,  Richmond  Hill;  at  No.  1  Canonbury-place, 
Ulmfum;  in  Mr.  Bentlev's  garden,  Highbury  Grann;  at  Mo.  10  King-street. 
Sr.  iaaes's :  hi  the  Bnney  Zoological  Gardens ;  at  Kew ;  and  at  No.  11  Bromp- 
tjcfov^-V.  S,  FernntU,  m  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
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and  cycas  (sago);  the  gieantic  tuBsack  gnus,  &c  The  Gardens  ur«tf 
richest  in  the  world  in  New  Holland  plants.  Here  is  also  a  Museam^ 
specimens  of  raw  and  manufactured  produce  of  the  vegetable  kiDgdij 
and  a  yariety  of  objects  of  kindred  interest. 

LoDDiDOB*8  NcBSEBT,  at  Hackuej,  was  commenced  in  1765; 
contains  a  large  house  for  Orchids,  varying  from  fire  to  twentygtu 
each  specimen;  also  air-plants  and  Chinese  pitcher-planta.  The  1 
Stove  18  45  ft.  high,  and  twice  as  long ;  and  here  may  be  seen  gro« 
the  palmetto,  bamboo,  cycas,  cocoa-nut,  arrow-root,  pUntain,  &c. ;  < 
namon,  clove,  coffee,  nutmeg,  tamarind,  cocoa,  tea,  camphor,  and  caol 
chouc.  The  Camellia  House  is  a  splendid  spectacle  in  March  and  Ap 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.    Admission  free,  with  references. 

The  Gardens  or  the  Botal  Botanic  Society  of  Lonbof,  Cma 
corporated  in  18S9,)  occupy  the  centre  of  the  Inner  Circle,  B^eo 
Park:  they  consist  of  about  eighteen  acres,  (including  the  site  of  J( 
kins's  Nursery,)  and  contain  a  Winter  Garden ;  besides  a  ConservattM 
entirely  of  gUisa  and  iron,  covering  lfi,000  square  feet,  which  cost  ab< 
6000^,  and  will  contain  2000  visitors.  The  Society  hold  three  Exhibitk 
annually,  on  Wednesdays  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  prize  med 
are  distributed.  Admission  by  tickets,  to  be  had  at  the  Society's  offl 
Visitors  are  admitted  daily  from  six  to  five,  by  Member's  order.  1 
Bock,  Winter,  and  Landscape  Garden,  with  their  lake  and  artifi( 
mound,  are  very  picturesque. 

There  are  several  other  botanical  displays  in  the  environs.  Tull 
shows  and  Prise  Exhibitions  of  Floricultural  Societies  take  place  in  i 
season.  Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham  Bise,  exhibits  a  bed  of  tulips  a 
taining  hundreds  of  varieties.  The  smoke  of  London  is,  howevei 
great  impediment  to  the  rearing  of  choice  plants.  In  a  report  nu 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Chandler,  camellia-grower  at  Wan 
worth,  stated  that  on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  chimneys  fr 
manufactories  in  that  vicinity,  pUnts  now  soil  the  hands.  China  ro« 
rhododendron  hirsutum,  rhododendron  Virginium,  and  many  othei 
the  prettiest  varieties,  will  not  grow  here  as  they  formerly  did.  ! 
Anderson,  the  curator  of  the  Phybic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  testifies  to 
noxious  effects  of  the  "  bitter  smoke"  upon  the  evergreens  there. 

BBIDEWELL  HOSPITAL. 

The  ancient  palace  of  Bridewell,  which  extended  nearlv  f^om  Fl 
street  to  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars,  was  founded  upon  the  remain 
a  building  supposed  to  be  Boman,  and  inhabited  by  the  Kings  of  E 
land  previous  to  the  Conquest.  Here  our  Norman  Kings  beld  t 
courts:  Henry  L  gave  stone  towards  rebuilding  the  paLce;  and 
1847,  in  excavating  the  site  of  Cogers'  Hall,  in  Bride-Une,  was 
covered  a  vault  with  a  groined  roof,  a  Norman  pellet-mouldin| 
cherub's  head,  and  other  remains  of  the  same  date :  and  in  the  rub 
was  found  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  a  small  jetton  or  abbey-pi 
and  some  early  pottery,  glass,  and  tiles. 

The  palace  afterward  came  into  the  possenion  of  Cardinal  Wol 
upon  whose  downfiedl  it  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was  here 
Henry  YllL  summoned  to  appear  before  hhn  the  heads  of  all  the 

S'ous  houses  in  England,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  In  1 
enry,  upon  the  site  of  the  tower  or  castle  of  Montfiquet,  rebuilt 
palace,  '<  a  stately  and  beautiful  house,  giving  it  the  nam6  Bridewel 
the  parish  and  well  there:"  it  was  purposely  erected  for  the  recep 
of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  though  only  his  suite  were  lodged  here, — Chi 
preferring  the  house  of  the  Blackfriars,  on  the  other  side  of  the  i 
Fleet,  over  which  a  temporary  bridge  was   thrown,  so  as  to 
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throwlk  llie  city  wall,  and  communicate  with  the  palace.  In  1528,  Car- 
dinal Campeiiis  **  was  brought  to  y*  Biuffes  preaence,  then  Hying  at 


fdewel^  bj  j«  Cardinal  of  Torke;"  and  the  Eang  ''eauaed  all  hia 
DooiBtM,  jiMttea,  and  connaaylora,  wt-  direra  other  persons,  to  come  to 
hia  pmlmce  ot  Brjdewel  on  sonday  the  viii.  day  NouSber,  at  after  none, 
m  lam  great  chamber,"  {ffaJTs  Chronicle,  foL  180,)  and  there  delivered 
a  speech  to  them,  toachinx  his  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Arragon. 
Next  year,  Henry  and  his  Queen  resided  nere  whQe  the  question  of  their 
marriafpe  was  pending,  (lee  Shakspeare's  ffenry  VIII.,  act  3) ;  subsequent 
to  wbidi,  takmg  a  dislike  to  the  place,  the  King  let  it  fall  to  decay. 

Alter  the  snppreasion  of  the  monasteries,  *'  the  wide,  large,  empty 
hoaae*'  wa«  begged  of  Edward  YI.  by  Bishop  Ridley  and  the  citizen*, 
m  a  Worhhoose  and  House  of  Correction ;  it  was  granted  by  the 
king,  aod  confirmed  only  ten  days  before  his  death;  and  confirmed 
also  by  Qoeen  Mary,  who  gave  the  Pahice,  and  endowed  it  with  great 
Dart  of  the  rereoues  of  the  Sayoyr— the  City  taking  possession  in  \555. 
la  160^  they  erected  here  twelve  large  granaries,  capable  of  containing 
&*'iO  qoartera  of  com,  and  two  stor^ouses  for  coals.  In  1620,  the 
aacient  diapel  was  enlarged  and  beautified :  here  was  a  portriut  of 
Edward  TL,  with  these  lines : 

"  Thii  Edward,  ot  &ir  memonr  the  Slxt, 
In  vhom  with  Grestnen  Goodness  was  eommizt, 
Gave  this  BridweU,  s  PaUict  in  old  times, 
For  s  Chastening  House  of  vagrant  crimes." 

FaDer  has  thus  quaintly  commemorated  the  gift : 

**  The  Hoose  of  Correction  is  the  Attest  hospital  for  those  cripples  whose  legs 
are  inac  tfanmgh  their  own  laclness.  Surelj  King  Edward  VI.  was  as  truly 
ehxrilabie  in  graatlng  Bridewell  for  the  punishment  of  sturdy  rogues,  as  la 
flTiag  St.  Thomas's  Uoepitall  for  the  relief  of  the  poore.** 

The  Hospital  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1 666, 
bat  was  rebuilt  in  two  quadrangles,  the  principal  of  which  fronted  the 
Fleet  River,  now  a  vast  barrel-like  sewer  under  the  roadway  of  Bridge- 
street.  Ihe  Hall  still  remains,  but  the  committee-room,  prisons, 
ehapd,  &c.  have  been  boilt  in  the  present  century ;  and  the  whole  now 
forma  only  one  lerge  quadrangle,  with  a  luundsome  entrance  from  Bridge- 
street,  above  whidi  is  a  bust  of  Edward  Yl.  Here  are  the  offices  and 
resdenoe  of  the  Chamberlain,  Keeper  of  the  City  cash,  and  Treasurer 
of  BrideweU.  The  Hall  is  a  handsome  wainscotted  apartment,  85  feet 
4  indMS  by  29  feet  8  inches,  and  24  feet  9  inches  high :  beneath  is  a  large 
kkchen,  used  once  a  year  for  dressing  the  dinner  for  the  Governors, 
in  June,  at  the  expense  of  the  twelve  stewards.  Above  one  of  the  fire- 
pUeea,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall,  is  a  large  and  nearly  square  picture, 
Dj  Bolbein,  of  Edward  VI.  delivering  his  charter  for  this  Hospital  to 
the  Lord  Bftayor  (Sir  George  Bowes)  and  citizens ;  the  head  of  Holbein 
ii  painted  in  one  comer.  Opposite  is  a  clever  cartoon  of  <<the  Good 
Saaaritan/'  by  the  youthful  artist,  Dadd.  Here  also  are  full-lengths  of 
Chsries  II.,  by  1^1 ;  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  by  Reynolds ; 
portraits  of  several  Preaidenti  of  the  Hospital;  and  of  2^ir.  Chamberlain 
Clark,  who  died  in  1832,  in  his  92d  year. 

The  prison  of  Bridewell  haa  one  hundred  cells.  The  prisoners  sen- 
teneed  to  hard  labour  work  on  the  treadwheel  and  grind  com,  or  thej 
pick  junk,  and  clean  the  wards.  The  women  wash  and  mend  the  pn- 
Kraerf*  linen  or  pick  junk,  and  clean  their  side  of  the  prison.  OiTences 
witlofl  the  walla  are  punUhed  by  Aminution  of  food  and  solitary  con- 
finement, and  irons  in  extreme  cases ;  but  not  with  whipping.  For- 
Bcriv,  prisoners  for  oflTences  outside  the  prison  were  flogged,  both  men 
and  women,  on  their  naked  backs,  before  the  Governors,  until  the  Pre- 
ridflifc*8  hammer  felL    Hogarth  haa  pictured  the  place,  with  hemp- 
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beating,  stocks,  &c.y  in  the  fourth  plate  of  the  Harlot's  Progress.  Ti 
boys  of  Bridewell  originally  wore  a  |>ecullar  dress,  and  attended  fir 
with  an  engine  belonging  to  the  Hospital ;  but  in  1755  they  had  becon 
so  turbulent  that  the  practice  was  discontinued,  and  their  costame  la 
aside. 

In  1829,  was  built, adjoining  Bethlem,  in  Lambeth,  a  "  Houae  of  O 
cupations,*'  whither  young  prisoners  are  sent  from  Bridewell,  to 
taught  useful  trades.  In  1849  there  were  received  into  Bridew« 
under  the  commitments  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  aa  crimiz 
or  disorderly  persons,  who  were  kept  to  hard  labour  or  received  cc 
rection,  812 ;  refractory  apprentices  sent  by  the  Chamberlain  for  cc 
finement,  25;  persons  found  wandering  abroad  and  begging  in  the  Cii 
287 ;  admittea  to  the  House  of  Occupations,  ISO. 

"  To  Bridewell  are  weekly  and.daily  committed  the  young,  the  depraved,  i 
the  criminal,  of  every  age  and  class.    But  even  here  humanity  steps  in  to  rece 
the  unfortunate  and  thereclalmable.    A  Refuge  of  Occupations  has  been  fomx 
whither  the  unprotected  orphan,  the  child  made  guilty  by  bad  example,  an 
necessity  which  truly  exempts  the  offenders  fh>m  moral  responsibility, — thi: 
they  are  taken  and  taught  to  labour  industriously  for  their  maintenance  in 
world,  to  fear  God,  and  to  keep  His  commandments.    Mauy  branda  are  tl 
rescued  from  the  fire  of  destruction,  and,  Arom  the  abysses  of  vice,  made  us< 
and  virtuous  members  of  society'.    Girls  are  sent  to  service,  and  rewarded  for 
continued  maintenance  of  fair  characters ;  boys  are  bound  to  trades,  and  have 
rewards  of  good  conduct  placed  within  thehr  reach.    Assuredly  this  is  a  pui 
philanthropic  and  Christian  work.    There  are  gifts  of  hundreds,  and  thousan 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  inscribed  upon  the  boards  which  surround 
hall ;  there  are  fine  portraits,  too,  of  patriotic  benefactors."— literary  Gazt 
No.  1277. 

BRIDGES. 

There  is  no  feature  of  the  metropolis  calcnlated  to  conrey  so  enlarg 
an  idea  of  the  wealth,  enterprise,  and  skill,  of  its  population,  aa  i 
Seven  magnificent  Bridges,  which  have  been  thrown  across  the  Than 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  five  of  these  within  the  pres< 
century.  Until  the  year  1750,  the  long  narrow  defile  of  Old  L.on<j 
Bridge  formed  the  sole  land  communication  between  the  City  and  i 
8uburi)s  on  the  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames ;  whereu  now,  westward 
the  structure  built  to  replace  this  ancient  Bridge,  and  almost  equic 
tant  from  each  other,  are  Southwark,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  Hnng 
ford,  Westminster,  and  Yauxhall  Bridges. 

London  Bridge,  the  first  Bridge  across  the  Thames  at  the  metropo 
was  of  wood,  erected  in  the  year  994,  opposite  the  site  of  the  present 
Botolph's  Wharf:  it  is  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  Ethelred  IJL,  fix: 
the  tolls  to  be  paid  by  boats  bringing  fish  to  "  Bylynsgate." 

Tliifl  first  wooden  bridge  is  stated  to  haye  been  built  by  the  pi< 
Brothers  of  St.  Mary's  monastery,  on  the  Bankside ;  which  house  i 
originally  a  convent  of  sifters,  founded  and  endowed  with  the  pro 
of  a  ferry  at  this  spot,  by  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  the  ferr  jni 
who  is  traditionally  said  to  be  represented  by  an  antique  monumon 
figure  in  St.  Saviour's  Church.  This  bridge  is  described  with  turr 
and  roofed  bulwarks  in  the  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  the  fleet 
Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  in  994;  and  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
Norwegian  Prince  Olaf  in  1008.  It  was  rebuilt  before  the  invasioi: 
Canute  in  1016,  who  is  said  to  have  sunk  a  deep  ditch  on  the  so 
side,  and  dragged  his  ships  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge.  It  was  cm 
passed  by  Earl  Godwin  in  1052 ;  but  it  was  swept  away  by  flood 
1091 ;  rebuilt  in  1097 ;  burnt  in  1136 ;  and  a  new  one  erected  of  elm  ti 
ber  in  1163,  by  Peter,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  Poultry. 

The  same  pious  architect  began  to  build  a  ttone  bridge,  a  little 
the  west  of  the  wooden  one^  in  1176;  when  Henry  IL  gave  towa 
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the  czpenws  the  oroeeedB  of  a  tax  on  wool,  which  gare  rise  to  the 
p*jpalar  aajinf^,  that  ''London  Bridge  was  buUt  upon  woolpacks.** 
Peter  of  Cokcfanrch  died  in  1206 ;  bat  the  Bridge  was  finished  in  1209. 

The  new  bridge  eonsisted  of  a  stone  platform,  926  feet  long  and  40 
m  width,  standing  about  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water ;  and  con- 
»i«iiis  of  a  drawbridge  and  19  broad-pointed  arches,  with  massive  piers, 
rmT^ed  apon  strong  oSk  and  elm  piles,  oorered  bj  thick  planks  bolted  to- 
p^her.  It  had  a  sate-honae  at  each  end ;  and  towards  the  centre,  on  the 
«».«t  nde,  was  built  a  beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Caaterbnry;  ia  the  crypt  of  which,  within  a  pier  of  the  bridge^  was 
depoaited,  ia  a  stone  tomb,  the  bodr  of  Peter  of  Colechurch. 

KordcB  describes  the  bridge,  in  tne  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  "  adorned 
vith  samptnoua  buikfings  and  statelie  and  beautiful  houses  on  either 
avde,"  fike  one  continuous  street,  ''  except  certain  voyd  places  for  the 
rvtTTc  of  pttasengers  from  the  danger  of  cars,  carts,  and  droves  of  cattle. 


xasmSki  pawring  that  waj,*'  through  which  vacancies  only  could  the 
Hver  be  seen  over  the  parapet- walls  or  palings.  Some  of  the  houses 
had  platform  roofs,  with  prett j  little  gardens  and  arbours.    Near  the 


drawhridse,  and  overhangmg  the  river  on  each  skle,  was  the  famed 
NoBsscfa  House,  of  the  £iiziu>ethan  age :  it  was  constructed  in  Hol- 
laad,  entirely  of  timber,  put  together  with  wooden  pegs  only,  and 
was  iomr  stories  high,  richly  carved  and  gilt. 

Hie  chronicles  of  this  stone  bridge  through  neariv  six  centuries  and 
a  qaartcr  form,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of 
LoodoB.  The  scenes  of  fire  and  siege,  insurrection  and  popular  ven- 
geaooe,  of  national  rejoicing,  and  of  the  pageant  rictories  of  man  and 
«f  death,  of  fame  or  nineral, — it  were  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  recite. 
In  12^12,  within  four  years  after  the  bridge  being  finished,  there  was  a 
t'^rrific  conflagration  at  each  end,  when  nearly  3000  persons  perished ; 
Vi  1264,  Henry  III.  was  repulsed  here  by  De  Montfort,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  the  populace  attacked  the  <^een  in  her  bargo  as  it  was 
preparing  to  shoot  the  bridge ;  in  1381,  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  entered 
the  City  by  thb  road;  in  1392,  Rk^ard  II.  was  received  here  with 
;rreBt  pomp  by  the  citizens ;  in  1415,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  grand  trt- 
uaiph  of  Henry  Y.,  and  in  1422  of  his  funeral  procession ;  in  1428,  the 
I>'jke  of  Norfolk's  barge  was  lost  by  upsetting  at  the  bridge,  and  his 
Grace  narrowly  escaped ;  in  1450 — 

•*  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  Bridge;  the  citizens 
Fly  and  forsake  their  houses :" 

bat  the  rebel  was  defeated,  and  his  head  placed  upon  the  Gate-house; 
v:-  liT7,  FaLeonbridge  attacked  the  Bridge,  and  fired  several  houses ;  in 
i-'^>ft,  it  was  one  of  the  daring  scenes  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt*s  rebellion; 
in  1632  more  than  one-third  of  the  houses  were  consumed  in  an  acci- 
dental conflagration ;  and  in  1666  the  labyrinth  of  dwellings  was  swept 
away  by  the  Great  Fire:  the  whole  street  was  rebuilt  within  twenty 
jcan;  bnt,  in  1757,  the  houses  were  entirely  removed,  and  parapets 
aad  halflstrades  erected  on  each  side;  and  in  this  state  the  venerable 
straeture  remained  till  its  final  demolition  in  the  year  1832. 

Ia  15ef2,  at  the  west  sule  of  the  City  end  of  the  Bridge,  Waterworks 
were  oonmienoed  br  Morice,  with  water-wheels  turned  by  the  fiood 
aal  ebb  current  of  the  Thames  psssing  through  ^e  purposely  con- 
tracted arches,  and  working  pumps  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 


Detmpolis  ;  this  being  the  earliest  eaample  of  public  water  service  by 
poaips  sad  mecbanical  powers  which  enabled  water  to  be  distributed 
»  japes  to  dwelling-house.  Previously,  water  had  only  been  supplied 
to  pA)lic  dstems,  m>m  whence  it  was  conveyed  at  gp-eat  expense  and 
isteaawv^aet  in  buckeU  and  carts.    These  Waterworks  were  not  re- 
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moved  until  1822^  when  the  proprieton  reoeiTed  for  their  ioi 
10,000/.  from  the  New  RWer  Company. 

The  Bridg^e  shoiw  had  aigns,  and  were  ^famished  with  all  mi 
of  tradea."  Holbein  ia  aaid  to  have  lired  here;  aa  did  also  Hei 
the  |>rint8eller,  and  editor  of  Amea'a  Tj/pographieal  AntiqwHt 
the  tune  the  houaea  were  taken  down.  On  the  first  niebt  He 
spent  here  a  dreadful  fire  took  place  on  the  banka  of  toe  Tb 
which  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  a  floating  fire-engine,  soon 
adopted.  Tradesmen's  Tokens  furnish  but  few  records  of  the  B 
shopkeepers.  *'  As  fine  as  London  Bridge"  was  formerly  a  proT( 
the  Citj  ;  and  many  a  serious,  sensible  tradesman  used  to  belieri 
heap  of  enormities  to  be  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
next  to  Solomon's  temple,  the  finest  thing  that  ever  art  produced 

The  street  was  also  the  abode  of  many  artists :  here  lived 
Monamy,  the  marine  painter,  who  was  taught  drawing  by  a  sigi 
house  painter  on  London  Bridge.  Dommic  Serres  once  kept 
here ;  and  Hogarth  lived  here  when  he  engraved  for  old  John  Bo 
in  CornhilL  Swift  and  Pope  have  left  accounts  of  their  risl 
Crispin  Tucker,  a  waggish  bookseller  and  author-of-all-work, 
lived  under  the  southern  gate.  One  Mr.  Baldwin,  haberdasher,  b< 
the  house  over  the  Chapel,  at  seventy-one  could  not  sleep  h 
oountrv  for  want  of  the  noise  of  the  roaring  and  rushing  of  the 
beneatn,  which  "  he  had  been  always  used  to  hear." 

A  most  terrific  historic  garniture  of  the  Bridge  was  the  settii 
of  heads  on  its  gate-houses :  among  these  gbasUy  spectacles  wa 
head  of  Sir  WilUam  WalUoe.  1305 ;  Simon  Frisef,  1306 ;  four  t 
knights,  1397;  Lord  Bardolf,  1408;  BoUngbroke,  1440;  Jack 
and  his  rebels,  1461 ;  the  Cornish  traitors  <^  1497 ;  and  of  Fisbei 
shop  of  Rochester,  1535,  displaced  in  fourteen  days  by  the  head  < 
Thomas  More.  In  1577,  the  several  heads  were  removed  trom  the 
end  of  the  Drawbridge  to  the  Southwark  entrance,  thence  called  Tn 
Gate.  In  1578,  the  head  of  a  recusant  priest  was  added  to  the  nek 
sight ;  and  in  1605,  that  of  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  as  well  as  those  < 
Romish  priests  executed  under  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  Jai 
Hentzner  counted  above  thirty  heads  on  the  Bridge  in  159&  Tb 
pUywas  transferred  to  Temple  Bar  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  narrowness  of  the  Bridge  arches  so  contracted  the  channel 
river  as  to  cause  a  rapid ;  and  to  pass  through  them  was  termed  to  " 
the  bridge,"  a  peril  taken  advantage  of  by  suicides.  Thus,  in  lOt 
William  Temple's  only  son,  lately  made  Secretary  at  War,  leape 
the  river  from  a  boat  as  it  darted  through  an  arch :  he  had  nllt 
pockets  with  stones,  and  was  drowned,  leaving  in  the  boat  this 
"  Mv  folly  in  undertaking  what  1  could  not  perform,  wherebj 
misfortunes  have  befallen  the  King's  serrice,  is  the  cause  of  my  pi 
mys^  to  this  sudden  end ;  I  wish  him  success  in  all  his  underta 
and  a  better  servant.'*  Pennant  adds  to  the  anecdote  that  Sir  ^ 
Temple's  false  and  profane  reflection  on  the  occasion  was,  that  "i 
man  might  dispose  of  himself,  and  make  his  life  as  short  as  he  plec 
In  1737,  Eustace  Budgell,  a  toi^dUant  cousin  of  Addison,  and  who 
in  the  Spectator  and  Uuardian,  when  broken  down  in  character  &i 
duced  to  poverty,  took  a  boat  at  Somerset  Stairs ;  and  ordering  the  \ 
man  to  row  down  the  river,  Budgell  threw  himself  into  the  strc 
they  shot  London  Bridge.  He  too  had  filled  his  pockets  with  s 
and  rose  no  more:  he  left  in  his  secretary  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
was  written  a  broken  distich :  <*  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  app 
cannot  lie  wrong.''  This  is  a  wicked  sophism ;  *'  there  being  as 
resemblance  between  the  cases  of  Budsell  and  Cato  as  there  is  i 
for  considering  Addisoa*a  <'  Cato"  written  in  defence  of  suicide. 
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Of  a  hnlthiar  complexion  is  the  anecdote  of  Edward  Osborne,  in 
1536,  leaping  into  the  Thames  from  the  window  of  one  of  the  Bridge- 
lioaMS,  and  niing  bis  master's  in&nt  daughter,  dropped  br  a  nnrse-mald 
into  tbe  stream.  The  father.  Sir  William  Hewet,  was  Lord  Mayor  in 
IM6,  and  gave  this  daoghter  in  marriage  to  Osborne,  whose  great- 
graodMn  became  the  first  I>a1&e  of  Leeds. 

To  allow  of  extensiTe  changes  and  repairs,  a  temporary  wooden 
bridge  was  bailt  on  the  sterlings,  or  ancient  coffer-dams,  to  protect  the 
pien;  it  wasbamt  April  10, 1758,  but  rebuilt  in  a  month. 

The  centR  pier  and  two  arches  adjoining  were  then  taken  down  and 
feplaoedlnroBe  Urge  arch,  the  bridge  widen^  several  feet,  and  re-opened 
iQ  1759.   These  alterations  are  said  to  have  cost  100,000IL 

The  annual  loss  of  life  and  propertv  that  occurred  through  the  dan- 
Rcrons  state  of  the  navigation  under  the  arches,  (the  fall  being  at  times 
fve  feet,)  sod  the  perpetually  recurring  expense  of  keeping  tne  bridge 
!f  ^^V^*  snggested,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  its 
doBoIitioo  and  rebuilding ;  hut  not  until  1824  was  the  new  structure 
cooDenced,  the  first  pile  being  driven  March  15.  It  was  designed  by 
John  Benme,  F.B.S.,  and  is  about  100  feet  westward  of  the  old  bridge, 
in  exarating  tbe  foundations,  were  discovered  brass  and  copper  coins 
of  Aogoitoi,  Yespasian,  and  later  Roman  emperors ;  Y enetun  tokens, 
NBreoiberg  counters,  and  a  few  Tradesmen's  Tokens ;  brass  and  silver 
ringi  and  hackles,  ancient  iron  keys  and  silver  spoons,  the  remains  of  an 
comTen  and  gilt  dagger,  an  iron  spear-head,  a  fine  bronze  lamp  (head 
of  Baocfani),  and  a  small  sOver  figure  of  Harpocrates :  the  latter  pre- 
Mrred  m  the  British  Museum.  We  may  here  notice,  that  upon  the 
m  bridge  grew  abundantly  SUffmbriwn  Irio,  or  London  Rocket,  with 
jmall  jdlow  flowers  and  pointed  leaves :  this  plant  probably  appeared 
here  loon  after  the  Great  Tire  of  1666,  when  it  sprung  up  from  among 
the  City  nniB. 

Mr.  Rennie  died  in  1821 ;  but  the  works  were  continued  by  his  sons, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Rennie  and  Mr.  George  Rennie ;  the  builders 
bebg  Mr.  W.  JoUiffe  and  Sir  Edward  Banks.  On  June  15, 1825,  the 
wit  itone  was  laid  in  a  coffer-dam  nearly  forty-five  feet  below  high- 
water  mark,  opposite  the  southern  arch  (fourth  lock),  with  great  cere- 
Qoc^.brthe  Lord  Mayor  (Garratt),  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Tork ; 
^dm  the  evening  the  BConument  was  illuminated  with  portable  gas,  to 
^^omanorate  the  event.  Two  large  gold  medals  were  also  struck  on 
t&«  oecacion.  The  first  arch  was  keyed  August  4, 1827 ;  the  last  Nov. 
U  1^28;  and  the  bridge  was  opened  with  great  state,  August  1, 1831, 
Of  King  William  lY.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  who  went  and  returned  by 
^>ter,  after  partaking  of  a  banmiet  given  on  the  bridge ;  the  Ix>rd 
Mayer  (Kef)  presiding ;  and  the  Ring  and  Queen,  and  the  Royal  Fa- 
MJi  partakfaig  of  the  loving-cup. 

Hew  London  Bridge  is  unrivalled  in  the  world  "  in  the  perfection 
«  proportwn  and  the  true  greatness  of  simplicity." 

"  b  eoBiUti  of  fire  semi-ellfptical  archea,  via.  two  of  130  feet,  two  of  140  feet ; 
^a  Utt  eentre,  152  feet  6  inches  span,  and  37  feet  6  inches  rise,  ia  perhaps  the 
^^  dBftical  arch  ever  attempted :  the  roadway  is  52  feet  wide.  This  bridge 
?'*^ct  remark,  on  account  of  tbe  dUDcult  situation  in  which  it  was  built,  being 
**Bc^iaictT  above  the  old  bridge,  in  a  depth  of  from  25  to  30  feet  at  low  water, 
ra  I  «ft  aUuTlal  bottom,  covered  with  large  loose  atones,  scoured  away  by  the 
«**«f  the  enrrent  from  the  foundation  of  the  old  bridge,  the  whole  of  which  bad 
» be  maoved  by  dredging,  before  the  coffer-dams  for  the  piers  and  abutments 
**«  be  anunenoed,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
P^^l^ctkaUe,  to  have  made  them  water-tight ;  the  difficulty  was  frirther  increased 


^^  acv  Wdge,  and  at  tfanea  the  tide  threatens  to  carry  away  all  before  it.    The 
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great  magnitude  and  extreme  flatness  of  the  arches  demanded  unusual  a 
the  seleciion  of  the  materials,  -which  were  of  the  finest  blue  and  white  gnjiite 
Scotland  and  Devonshire;  great  accuracy  in  the  workmanship  was  also  ind] 
sable.  The  piers  and  abutments  stand  upon  platforms  of  timber  resting 
piles  about  20  feet  long.  The  masonry  is  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  below  the  1: 
the  river."— 5ir  John  Bennie,  F.Ji,S. 

The  time  occupied  in  its  erection,  from  the  driving  of  the  firsl 
on  March  16, 1824,  to  its  completion  on  July  31, 1831^  was  seven  } 
five  months  and  thirteen  days,  during  which  time  it  employed  upw 
of  800  men.  Its  building  was  attended  with  so  many  local  difBcu 
that  forty  persons  lost  Uieir  lives  in  the  progress  of  the  works. 

The  total  quantity  of  stone  in  the  bridge  is  stated  at  120,0(X)  t 
and  the  ends  of  the  parapets  consist  of  uie  largest  blocks  of  gn 
ever  brought  to  this  country. 

A  single  cornice  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge,  6upp< 
on  dentils  formed  of  solid  beams  of  granite,  marking  externally  tlm 
of  the  roadwaj ;  this  is  surmounted  by  a  close  parapet,  four  feet  1 
upon  which  are  lofty  and  massive  bronzed  stanaards,  with  gas  lant> 

The  amount  paid  to  Messrs.  JoUiffe  and  Banks  for  this  bridcre 
425,081/.  9«.  2d, ;  but  the  whole  sum  expended  on  it,  including  the 
proaches,  was  1,458,311  JL  8*.  11  |d.  The  latter  are  very  fine,  e8pe< 
the  roadway  into  the  City,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Aluei 
Gibbs,  a  granite  statue  of  King  William -was  set  up,  to  commero* 
the  opening ;  and  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Well 
ton,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  was  erected  as  an  acknowl 
ment  by  the  citizens  of' his  Grace's  exertions  in  facilitating  the  ni 
of  erecting  the  new  bridge. 

The  old  bridge  was  not  entirely  removed  until  1832,  when  the  h 
of  the  builder,  Peter  of  Colechurch,  were  found  beneath  the  masoni 
the  chapel,  as  if  to  complete  the  eventful  history  of  the  antique  struc 

At  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  this  bridge,  Mr.  Weiss,  the  cutU 
the  Strand,  purchased  all  the  iron,  amounting  to  fifteen  tons,  with  tv 
the  piles  had  been  shod ;  and  such  portions  as  had  entered  the  grt 
produced  steel  infinitely  superior  to  any  which  Mr.  Weiss  had  ever 
with.  Upon  examination,  it  was  inferred  that  the  extremities  o 
piles  having  been  charred,  the  straps  of  iron  closely  wedged  bet^ 
them  and  the  stratum  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  must  have 
subjected  to  a  galvanic  action,  which,  in  the  course  of  some  six  or  s 
hundred  years,  produced  the  above  effects. 

The  stone  proved  finely  seasoned  material :  a  portion  of  it  was 
chased  by  Alderman  Harmer,  and  used  in  building  his  seat.  Ingress  Al 
near  Greenhithe,  and  the  balustrades,  of  good  proportions,  were 
served.  Many  snuff-boxes  and  other  memorials  were  turned  froa 
pile- wood. 

The  traffic  across  the  old  bridge,  in  one  day  of  July  1811,  amou 
to  89,640  persons  on  foot,  769  wagons,  2924  carts  and  drays, 
coaches,  485  gigs  and  taxed  carts,  and  764  horses. — [See  Chronid 
London  Bridge,  by  an  Antiquary  (Mr.  Richard  Thomson),  1827 ;  w 
the  researches  of  a  lifetime  appear  to  be  condensed  into  a  single  yolu 

Westminster  Bridge  was  opened  in  1750,  until  when  the 
communication  between  Lambeth  and  Westminster  was  by  the  f€ 
boat  near  Lambeth  Palace-Gate,  the  property  of  the  Archbisho 
Canterbury,  granted  by  patent  under  a  rent  of  20d. ;  and  for  the 
of  which  ferry  2205^  were  given  to  the  see. 

Attempts  to  obtain  another  bridge  over  the  Thames,  besides  thi 
London,  were  made  in  the  several  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Chi 
I.  and  II.,  and  George  I. ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1736  (10  Geo 
that  Parliament  authorised  the  building  of  a  second  bridge. 
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The  irdiitect  of  WestminBter  Bridge  was  Charles  Label? e,  a  native 
of  Switierland:  the  firtt  stone  was  laid  bj  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Jan. 
'^,  17:J8-9;  and  the  bridge  was  opened  Not.  18, 1750.  It  consists  of 
fiftr-«D  Kmicirenlar  arches,  the  centre  seventj-six  feet  span;  it  is 
12:":)  feet  loi^  by  44  feet  wide..  It  was  originally  intended  for  a 
voodeo  bridge,  and  was  partly  oommenced  on  this  principle.  The 
Vittotn  coorses  of  the  piers  were  laid,  or  bnilt,  in  doatin|^-ye8sels, 
or  caiMoiis,  which,  when  so  loaded,  were  conducted  to  their  proper 
Positiooa^aDd  there  sonk  npon  the  natural  allurial  bed  of  the  rirer ;  the 
b-ittoiD  of  the  eaisions  thus  forming,  when  the  sides  had  been  removed, 
tie  pUtfonns  or  foundations  of  tne  masonry,  unsustained  by  under- 
£Iiag,  or  soy  other  anpport  than  that  of  the  gravel  or  sand  on  which 
tb^T  retted.  The  defects  and  dangers  of  this  mode  of  building  soon 
ipp«tred:  m  July  1747,  one  of  the  western  piers  had  so  settled,  that  it 
vk4  thooght  necessary  to  take  oiF  the  balustrades,  paving,  and  ballast ; 
Mure  the  bridge  fras  completed  it  was  indispensable  to  take  down  and 
rpboiU  two  srdies ;  and  at  subsequent  periods  the  whole  of  the  struc- 
trre,  more  or  less,  settled  or  gave  war.  Labelye  states  the  quantity  of 
stosein  thii  bridge  to  be  nearly  double  that  employed  in  building  St. 
Foal's  Cathedral.  <'The  caissons  contained  upwards  of  150  loads  of 
ttmbcr,  sod  were  of  more  tonnage  than  a  forty -gun  vessel." — {Button' 9 
Tneus.  The  original  cost  of  the  bridge  was  218,800/.;  of  the  ap- 
pwMbes,  17O,70(tf. 

h  1323^  Telford  inmected  the  foundations,  when  he  found  the  plat- 
f"nM  upoQ  which  the  piers  rest  considerably  sunk.  Vast  sums  hare  oeen 
exMsdad  io  its  repair.  Within  the  last  forty  Tears,  it  has  cost  nearly 
bjfaaniion  of  money ;  whereas  the  property  oi  the  bridge  only  realises 
'MAL  Ujl  8il  In  18^  Mr.  W.  Cubitt  found  the  caissons  in  a  perfect 
lUte,  the  wood  (fir)  retaining  its  resinous  smell.  After  the  remoTal  of 
«^U>ndoD  Bridge,  as  Telford  foresaw,  more  than  one  of  the  Westminster 
r^nnve  wav ;  to  stay  their  sinking,  in  Aug.  1846,  the  thoroughfare  was 
d  JMd;  the  huustrades  and  heary  stone  alcoves  were  remoTed,  the  stone- 
work itripped  to  the  cornice,  and  the  roadway  lowered,  thus  lightening 
I*  |if  90,000  tons  weight ;  timber  palings  were  put  up  at  the  sides,  and  the 
'•^d^ere-opened.^  The  proportions  of  the  sides  are  stated  to  have  been  so 
tturate,  that  if  a  person  spoke  against  the  wall  of  any  of  the  niches  on 
*«e  tide «f  the  way,  he  night  be  distinctly  heard  npon  the  opposite  side ; 
^n  a  wUq)er  was  audible  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  This  was  the  last 
^«tropolitn  bri4ge  which  had  a  balustraded  parapet,  that  of  Blackfriars 
I'fjdcehariag  been  removed  in  1889.  At  Westminster,  "the  swelling  of 
**«  Maty  balustrade  exactly  ranged  with  the  eye  of  a  foot  passenger, 
A^frmn  a  carriage,  the  top  m  the  line  of  balustrades  almost  entirely  ob- 
"^ted  the  view  of  the  river ;  thus  hiding  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  £u- 
'l^^ for  the  Bake  of  preserring  some  imaginary  form  in  architecture.'* 

Ik  bridge  is  built  of  magnesian  limestone,  containing  from  24  to 
y  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  from  which  Epsom  salts  are  ob- 
^^^^  kj  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid.    "  If,*'  said  Dr.  Ryan,  in  a 

*  *J  H<mart  Douglas  observes :  "  The  more  remote  dangers  of  the  defective 
I" we  « tajing  the  foundations  of  the  piers  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  kept  in  sua- 
y^atk  10  toig  4,  ijjg  j^^CT  remained  undisturbed,  in  that  somewhat  artificial 
■  rt*  ^  *•  **  '"■•  '^hen  Westminater  Bridge  was  constructed.  But  no  sooner 
,  ''3^^5^niitWB  altered,  first  by  opening  the  great  arch  of  London  Bridge,  then 
B-P'*^'  the  London  Watei-works,  and  uUtanately  by  taking  away  Old  London 
n -a».  ih^  ^j  ^  ,jefecU  and  dangers  of  this  mode  of  construction  became 
ri^!j«  PWgwsrife."— (JfrfropoWten  Bridgn  and  Jmprovementt,  1«45.)  The 
*™*  « tb«  ourrat,  alterations  in  its  act  and  action,  and  the  coiwequent 
w^n^  aad  deepening  of  the  river,  partlcuUwly  at  the  waterwsya  of  the  bridgea, 
^^•>  fr«a  tbsc  to  time,  perilled  Weatminater  Bridge. 
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lectore  before  the  Bojal  Agricaltnral  Society,  ''  Westminster  Bri 
built  of  that  rock,  were  coTered  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  m 
be  conrerted  into  Epsom  salts."  Mr.  Barry  has  proposed  to  substi 
for  this  patched-np  stone  bridge  a  five-arched  iron  structure,  io 
Gothic  style,  to  asmmilate  with  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Upon  Westminster  Bridge,  September  d,  1803,  Wordsworth  < 
posed  this  msgestic  sonnet : 

Earth  haa  not  any  thing  to  thew  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pasa  by 
A  sight  BO  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  City  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples,  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautiftiUy  steep 
In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  I 
The  river  glideth  at  its  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep. 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  stOl  I 

Blackfbiabs  Bridge  originated  with  a  oommittee  aopointe 
1746,  to  examine  LabeWe's  designs  for  improving  London  Br 
though  the  arcliitect  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  Robert  Mylne,  a  t 
of  Edinburgh.  *<  The  first  pile  of  it  was  driven  in  the  middle  o 
Thames  June  7, 1760 ;  and  the  fonndation-stone  was  laid  by  Sir  Th 
Chitty,  Lord  Mayor,  Oct.  31.  On  Nov.  19, 1768,  it  was  made  pas 
as  a  bridle-way,  exactly  two  years  after  its  reception  of  foot-pasaen] 
and  it  was  finally  and  generally  opened  on  Sunday,  Nov.  19, 
Until  June  22, 1785,  there  was  a  toll  ofonehalfoenny  n>r  every  foot 
■enger,  and  one  penny  on  Sundays.  The  toU-honse  was  burnt  t 
in  the  riots  of  1780,  when  all  the  acooont-books  were  deatro 
(Chroniclet  of  London  Bridge.)  The  total  cost  of  building  and 
pleting  the  Bridge  and  avenues  thereto  was  261,579/.  0#.  Qi£;  inch 
12,2dO<.  17 1. 6d.  paid  to  the  Watermen's  Company  for  the  Sunday  1 

The  bridge  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  consists  of  nine 
elliptical  arenas,  the  largest  being  100  feet  span,  and  41  feet  G  i 
rise ;  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  995  feet,  its  width  45  feet, 
the  elliptical  arch  was  introduce  about  the  first  time  in  this  cm>i 
in  opposition  to  Gwyn,  who,  in  his  design,  pronosed  the  semicii 
arch.  The  columns  are  the  most  objectionable  feature  in  M 
design,  architecturally  ;  for  the  line  of  the  parapet  being  a  curv 
pillu'S  are  necessarily  of  difi^erent  heights  and  diameters.  Bet 
1833  and  1840,  the  bnidge  was  thoroughly  repaired  by  Walke 
Bnrges,  at  an  expense  of  74,035/.,  it  is  stated  at  a  loss  to  the  coi 
tor.  The  foot  and  carriage  ways  were  lowered.  The  remoTcd 
balustrades,  and  the  substitution  of  a  plain  parapet,  have  alto;; 
spoiled  the  architectural  beautv  of  the  structure. 

On  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  east  of  the  bridge,  in  184t' 
constnicted,  by  Walker  and  Surges,  a  Landing-Pier,  185  feet  in  le 
the  floatiuj^-barge,  or  dumby,  being  100  feet  long,  and  rising  and  i 
with  the  tide,  in  grooves  at  each  end,  formed  by  piles  and  protect 
dolphins.  This  pier  cost  4000/.,  and  was  proposed  in  1841 »  hv 
not  decided  on  until  after  five  persons  had  been  drowned  nei 
bridge,  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  temporary  pier,  July  22, 1844. 

Yauxhall  Bridge,  communicating  with  Biillbank,  had,  in 
quence  of  disputes,  four  engineers  :  Buph  Dodd,  Sir  Samuel  Ber 
John  Rennie,  F.R.S.;  and  lastly,  James  Walker,  who  carried  tl 
sign  into  effect  at  the  expense  of  a  public  Company.    The  Bri 
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of  cast-iron,  but  wm  originally  intended  to  be  of  stone:  hence  the 
narrovrneflB  of  the  nine  arcbea,  which  would  not  ha^e  been  necessary 
for  an  iron  structore.  The  first  stone  of  the  pier  bef^n  by  Mr.  Bennie 
waa  laid  by  Lord  Dnndas,  as  proxy  for  the  Prince  Beffent,  Mav  9, 1811. 
Th«  buildinff  was  then  suspended,  but  trauftferred  to  Mr.  Walker;  the 
trat  aUme  m  the  resumed  works  was  laid  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, Auspost  21, 1813 ;  and  on  June  4, 1816,  the  bridge  was  opened. 

The  width  of  the  riTer  is  900  feet  at  this  bridge,  the  length  of  which, 
dear  of  the  abutments,  is  806  feet ;  its  9  arches  are  each  78  feet  span, 
and  ita  S  piers,  each  13  feet  wide ;  height  of  centre  arch,  at  high  water, 
2f7  feet.  The  Bridge  coat  upwards  of  800,00021 ;  its  half-year's  clear 
rerenae  from  tolls  m  1849-^0  was  2986/.  St.  4dL  The  low  grounds 
west  of  the  Bridge,  and  formerl?  known  as  the  Neathouse  Gardens, 
hare  been  elevated  to  a  IctcI  with  the  Chelsea  road,  by  transporting 
hither  the  soil  exearated  from  St.  Katherine's  Docks ;  and  upon  thu 
artificial  foundation  sereral  streets  have  been  built. 

WATBaLoo  Bbidqb  has  been  dignified  by  Canora  as  "  the  noblest 
bridge  In  the  world,"  and  by  Baron  Dupin  as  "  a  colossal  monument 
worthy  of  Sesostris  and  the  Cesars."  It  was  partly  projected  by  Georfj^e 
Dodd,  the  engineer,  and  deeispied  for  him  by  John  Linnell  Bond,  archi- 
tect, who  died  in  1^ ;  but  tne  bridge  was  eTentuallybuilt  for  a  pub- 
lic Company  by  John  Bennie,  F.B.S.  It  crosses  the  Thames  from  the 
Strand,  between  Somerset  Place  and  the  site  of  the  Savoy,  to  Lambeth, 
at  the  centre  of  the  site  of  Cuper*s  Gardens,  where  the  first  stone  was 
Uid  bjr  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Company,  October  11, 1811. 
'nam  bridge  consists  of  nine  semi-ellipticol  arches,  each  120  feet 
span  aod  35  feet  high,  supported  on  piers  20  feet  wide  at  the  springing 
<4  the  arches ;  with  **  useieas  and  inappropriate  Grecian-Doric  columns 
between  the  ^en^  surmounted  bT  the  anomalous  decoration  of  a  balus- 
trade upon  a  jOoric  entabUture.  — {£^20im.)  The  width  of  the  Thames 
at  this  part  is  1326  feet  at  high  water ;  the  entire  length  of  the  Bridge  is 
24.'i6  feet, — the  bridge  and  abutments  being  1380  feet,  the  approach  from 
the  Struid  310  feet,  and  the  land-arch  causeway  on  the  Surrey  side  766 
feet.  The  roadway  upon  the  summit  of  the  arches  is  carried  upon 
hhtk  arches  to  the  lerel  of  the  Strand ;  and  by  a  gentle  declivity  upon 
a  scries  of  brick  arches  over  tlie  roadway  upon  the  Surrey  bank  of  the 
rirer  to  the  level  of  the  roads  near  the  Obelisk  by  the  Surrey  Theatre. 
This  dKtrict,  until  the  buil<fing  of  the  Bridge,  was  known  ss  Lambeth 
Marsh,  was  low-ljriog  and  swampy,  with  &nly  scattered  dwellings; 
but  in  a  few  years  it  became  covered  with  houses. 

The  bridge  is  built  of  sTanite,  **  in  a  style  of  solidity  aod  magnifi- 
ceaee  hitherto  unknown.  There  ^ptiod  arches,  with  inverted  arches 
becveea  them  to  counteract  the  lateral  pressure,  were  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  former  bridges ;  and  isolated  ooffSer-dams  upon 
a  great  scale  in  a  tidal  rirer,  with  steam-engines  for  pumphig  out  the 
witcr,  were,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time  emplof  ea  in  tnis  country; 
the  l^vel  Bne  of  roadway,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  as  well  as 
the  coovenience  of  the  structure,  was  there  adopted.''— (i^tr  John  Aen- 
aic,  FMJS.)  The  bridge  was  opened  by  a  procession  of  the  Prince  Be- 
geot  and  tbie  Dukes  of  T ork  and  Wellington,  and  a  grand  military  caval- 
cade, oo  Jane  18, 1817,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
whence  it  is  named.  The  bridge  itself  cost  about  400,000^,  which,  by 
the  expeose  of  the  approaches,  was  increased  to  above  a  million  of  money ; 
—a  larnr  sum  than  the  cost  of  building  St.  Paul's,  the  Monument,  and 
seven  m  oar  finest  metropolitan  churches.  It  has  been  a  ruinous  specu- 
litioa  to  the  Company,  the  tolls  scarcely  amounting  to  20,0001.  per 
aonoaL  The  property  has  been  o£Fered  at  a  low  sum  to  the  Govern- 
meot,  to  be  opened  ••  a  free  bridge. 
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FormerW)  the  ayera^  number  of  suicides  annually  committer 
Waterloo  Bridge  was  40;  and  in  September,  1841,  there  \ver\ 
attempts  made,  within  a  few  days,  to  commit  suicide  from  Blad 
Bridge.  The  alteration  in  the  law  in  punishing  attempted  self-d^ 
tion  has  greatly  checked  this  wicked  propensity. 

South WABK  Bbiboe,  designed  by  John  Rennie,  F.R.S.,  was  b 
a  public  Company,  and  cost  about  800,000/.  It  consists  of  three  cm 
arches :  the  centre  240  feet  span,  and  the  two  side  arches  210  fe«4 
about  forty-two  feet  above  tne  highest  spring-tides :  the  ribs  foi 
as  it  were,  a  series  of  hollow  masses,  or  roussoirs,  similar  to  thi 
stone,  a  principle  new  in  the  construction  of  cast-iron  bridges,  am 
successful.  Tnewholeof  the  segmental  pieces  and  the  braces  or 
in  their  places  by  doye-tailed  sockets  and  long  cast-iron  we<lg 
that  bolts  are  unnecessary ;  although  they  were  used  durinf^  th< 
Btruction  of  the  bridge,  to  keep  tne  pieces  in  their  places  un1 
wedges  had  been  driven.  The  spandrils  are  similarly  connecte 
upon  them  rests  the  roadway  of  solid  plates  of  cast-iron,  joined  b 
cement.  The  piers  and  abutments  are  of  stone,  founded  upnon  t 
platforms,  restmg  upon  piles  driven  below  the  bed  of  the  river, 
masonry  is  tied  throughout  by  vertical  and  horizontal  bond-ston 
that  the  whole  acts  as  one  mass  in  the  best  position  to  resist  the 
zontal  thrust.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Admiral  Lord  Keith 
23, 1815,  the  Bill  for  erecting  the  Bridge  having  been  passed  3 
1811.  The  iron- work,  weight  5700  tons,  had  been  so  well  put 
ther  by  the  Walkers,  of  Rothcrham,  the  founders,  and  the  masoi 
the  contractors,  Jolliffe  and  Banks,  that  when  the  work  was  fin 
scarcely  any  sinking  was  discernible  in  the  arches.  From  experi 
made  to  ascertain  tne  extent  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  be 
the  extreme  range  of  winter  and  summer  temperature,  it  '^as 
that  the  arch  rose  in  the  summer  about  1  inch  to  1^  inch.  The 
were  commenced  in  1813,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  by  lamp 
March  24, 1819,  as  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  tolled  mid 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  the  bridge  is  a  descent 
the  pavement  to  a  steam-boat  pier. 

HuNOERFOBD  Suspension-Bridgb,  from  Hnngerford  Mar 
Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  was  constructed  by  L  R.  Brunei,  F.R.t 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  mechanical  skilL  It  consists  of  two  lofty  bricl 
or  towers,  in  the  Italian  style,  58  feet  above  the  road,  and  built  in 
work  and  cement  on  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  without  pile 
the  upper  part  of  these  towers,  four  chains  pass  over  rollers,  sc 
ec^uahse  the  strain ;  they  carry  the  platform  or  roadway,  in  two 
with  single  suspension  rods,  12  feet  apart ;  the  chains  being  sect; 
tunnels  at  the  abutments  to  iron  girders,  embedded  in  brick woi 
cement,  and  strengthened  with  concrete.  There  are  three  spar 
central  one  between  the  piers  being  676^  feet,  or  110  feet  wide 
the  Menai  Bridge ;  and  second  only  to  the  span  of  the  wire  si 
sion-bridge  at  Fribourg,  which  is  nearly  900  feet.  The  length  be 
the  abutments  of  the  Hungerford  Bridge  is  1352|  feet.  The  ra 
is  in  the  centre  32  feet  above  high-water  mark,  or  7  feet  hig^he 
the  crown  of  the  centre  arch  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  height 
the  piers  is  28|  feet.  Thus  are  famed  additional  height  for  the 
tramc,  and  a  gpracef  ul  curve,  with  the  appearance  of  swagging  prev 
The  bridge  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  was  built  without  anj 
folding  but  a  few  ropes,  consequently,  without  impediment  to  the 

gation  of  the  river.    The  iron-work,  between  10,000  and  11,000  t 
y  Sandys  and  Co.,  Cornwall.     The  entire  cost  of  the  bridg 
110,000/.,  raised  by  a  public  Company.    The  toil  is  a  halfpenn; 
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person  each  waj.  The  bridge  was  opened  l^laj  1, 1845,  when,  between 
cuoD  and  midai^ht,  96,254  persons  passed  oyer.  Hangerford  is  the 
zmt  focus  of  the  Thames  stearo-narigation,  the  embarkations  and 
JaodlDgs  here  exceeding  2,000,000  per  annom. 

Hammsbsxith  SnapENBiOK-BRiDOE  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
■tmctares  of  its  kind ;  and,  nnlike  other  suspension- bridges,  has  part  of 
the  roadway  npported  an,  and  not  hanging  from,  the  main  chains. 
The  weight  of  the  masonry  abutments  on  each  bank  is  2160  tons,  to 
Trfkt  the  poll  of  the  chains.  Cost,  80,000/.;  engineer,  W,  T.  Clarke; 
tnt  stone  bid  bj  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  May  7, 1825 ;  finished,  1827. 

BUCKLERSBURY, 
A  Uwrt  street  at  the  point  where  the  Poultry  meets  Cheapside:  here 
formerly  stood  the  great  conduit  which  brought  water  from  Conduit 
>lead,  near  Oxford-road  and  Paddington.  Stow  writes :  "  Buckles 
burr,  fo  called  of  a  manor  and  tenements  pertaining  to  one  Buckles 
»ho  dwelt  there,  and  kept  his  courts."  The  manor-house,  in  Stow's 
time,  bore  the  sign  of  the  Old  Barge,  from  its  being  said,  that  when 
WaJhrook  lay  open,  barges  were  rowed  or  towed  out  of  the  Thames 
lip  hoe:  beoce  the  present  Barge  Yard.  Bucklersbury  was  a  noted 
place  for  grocers  and  apothecaries,  drugstore  and  furriers.  In  Shak- 
^pcare's  days  it  was,  probably,  a  herb  market ;  for  he  has  the  com- 
jkirUon  of  smelling  "like  Buckler  Vbury  in  simple-time."— (itfcrry  Wives 
of  Wiadtor,  act  In.  sc  3.) 

BUXHILL  FIELDS, 
The  Bime  of  the  great  burial-ground  of  the  Dissenters,  City- road,  near 
riB-tNirv.M|i]are ;  originally  a  field  of  Finsbury  Manor  Farm ;  next  a 
K*Mnl  burial-place  at  the  Great  Pla^e  of  1065;  then  walled  in  by 
the  City,  and  subsequentlr  leased  to  Dissenting  sects  and  Tyndal,  and 
tbence  cslled  **  the  fanatic  burying-place."  Here  are  interred  John 
Baarao,  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  George  Fox,  founder  of  the 
Qwera ;  I^niel  Defoe,  author  of  Robinson  Orusoe ;  the  mother  of 
Ma  Wesley ;  l>r.  Isaac  Watts ;  Joseph  Ritson,  the  antiquary ;  Wil- 
uffi  Blake,  painter  and  poet;  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A. ;  Thomas  Hard?, 
tried  for  Ugh  treason,  u  1794,  with  John  Home  Tooke,  John  Thel- 
»all,4c 

"  People  Hke  to  be  burled  in  company,  and  in  good  company.  The  Dissenters 
r^frded  BonhUl  Fields'  burial-ground  as  their  Campo  Santo,  and  especially  for 
t^'^Vi't  sake.  It  is  said  that  many  have  made  it  their  desire  to  be  interred  as 
am  tofoMiUc  to  the  spot  where  hla  remaina  are  deposited."— 5o«/A«y. 


CANONBURY  TOWER, 
y  ^  northern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Islington,  denotes  the  site 
j*i  the  coontry-house  of  the  Prior  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Bartholomew  : 
°««,  it  is  supposed,  the  name  of  Canons'- bury,  bury  being  syno- 
V^!a^  ^^  ^^9^  *  dwelling.  On  a  garden-house  hard  by  is  sculp  - 
y*^therebns  or  device  of  Bolton,  the  last  prior,-^a  holt,  or  arrow 
for  the  crosrtww,  through  a  tun : 

**  Old  Prior  Bolton,  with  his  bolt  and  tun." 
-.  y*  Tower,  which  is  of  red  brick,  is  believed  to  hare  been  built  by 
^r  Joka  gpeooer,  of  Croeby-place,  who  purchased  the  estate  in  1570. 
f™?k,  his  only  daughter  and  heiress,  married  William,  second 
Jj^  Cottpton,  who  is  traditionally  said  to  have  contrived  her  elope- 
^t  from  her  father's  house  at  Canoubury  in  a  baker's  basket.  In 
A>U,  ks  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  from  him  the  present 
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owner  of  Canonbarj,  who  is  the  ninth  Earl  and  first  Marqi 
Northampton,  is  lineally  descended. 

The  Tower  is  17  feet  square,  and  nearly  60  feet  in  height,  and  c 
of  seven  stories  and  23  rooms.  For  many  years  it  was  let  in  lo 
Amoni^st  its  tenants  was  Ephraim  Chambers,  whose  CyclopaB<: 
not  onl^  the  basis  of  Eees's  work,  but  originated  all  the  modern 

Siedias  in  the  English  and  the  other  European  lang^uages.  Ch. 
ied  at  Canonbury,  May  18,  1740,  and  was  buried  in  Westi 
Abbey,  under  a  short  Latin  inscription,  his  own  composition, 
bery,  the  bookseller,  lodeed  here;  and  In  his  apartments  6o1 
often  lay  concealed  from  nis  creditors,  and  under  a  pressing  ne 
he  there  wrote  his  Viear  of  Wakefield :  *'  he  was  the  most  d 
slave  that  ever  toiled  in  the  mill  of  Grub-street.** 

<' A  silly  notion  at  one  time  preydled  that  there  was  formerly 
terranean  communication  between  Canonbury  House  and  the  Ft* 
St.  Bartholomew.  Similar  vulgar  and  absurd  stories  are  curr 
most  of  the  large  monasteries ;  as  Malmesbury,  Netley,  Glasto 
&c." — {Godwin  8  Churches  of  London.) 

The  ancient  priory  mansion  covered  the  entire  site  now  oc 
by  Canonbury -place,  and  had  attached  to  it  a  park  of  about  four 
with  large  gardens,  a  fish-pond,  &c. ;  most  of  which  were  inclut 
the  premises  of  Canonbury  Tea-gardens  and  Tavern,  in  the  ; 
of  the  last  centu^  but  a  small  ale-house.  It  was  enlarged  oi 
proved  by  a  Mr.  Lane,  who  had  been  a  private  soldier ;  but  iti 
brity  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  widow  Sutton,  who  resided  here 
1785  to  1808^  ana  laid  out  the  bowling-green  and  gprounds. 

CARLTON  HOUSE, 
In  Pall  Mall,  was  originally  built  for  Lord  Carlton,  in  1709 ;  bequ* 
by  him  to  his  nephew.  Lord  Burlington,  the  architect ;  and  pur< 
in  1732,  by  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III  ;  he 
Princess  of  Wales  died  in  1772.  The  first  house  was  of  red  1 
the  grounds  extended  westward  to  Marlborough  House,  and  wej 
out  tor  Lord  Burlington,  by  Rent,  with  bowers  and  grottoes, 
cade,  statues  and  busts,  a  marble  saloon  and  bagnio. 

In  1783,  Carlton  House  was  assigned  to  George  Prince  of  1 
who  employed  Holland  the  architect  to  enlarge  the  mansion ;  a 
added  a  Corinthian  portico  and  a  screen  of  Ionic  columns*  frc 
Pall-Mall:  in  one  of  tnelodges dwelt*' Big  Sam," the ro^al porter,] 
eight  feet  high.  Here  was  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  arm 
costumes,  including  two  swords  of  Charles  I. ;  swords  of  Columbi 
Marlborough ;  and  a  eouteaU'de-chasse  used  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sw 
which  relics  are  now  in  the  North  Corridor  at  Windsor  Castle.   O 

*  Bonomi  wrote  the  following  epigram  upon  this  icreen : 
"  Care  coionne,  che  fotti  qui? 
Non  sapiamo,  in  veritll:'* 
Thus  anglicised  by  Prince  Hoare : 

"  Dear  little  columns,  all  In  a  row, 
What  do  yon  do  there  t 
Indeed  we  don't  know." 
Sheridan's  allusion  to  these  columns  was  not  much  more  complimentary, 
the  time  that  the  Duke  of  York  took  possession  of  Melbourne  House,  now 
Dovei's,  near  the  Horse-Guards,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  feature 
oupola  in  ftent,  some  discussions  were  raised  in  Parliament  about  the  d( 
the  Duke  and  his  royal  brother  at  Carlton  House.    The  virtuous  indignat 
the  Opposition  was  tremendous ;  and  some  of  their  remarks  having  been  re; 
to  Sheridan  when  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  '*  I  wonder,"  sai 
"  what  amount  of  punishment  woiild  satisfy  some  people  I    Hat  not  the  o 
into  the  Roundhouse,  and  the  other  into  the  PillotTf  f** 
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Hoose  was  nunptiioiulj  fhrniihed  for  the  Prince's  ill>itarred  marriage 
in  1795:  here,  Jan.  7, 1796,  was  bom  the  PriDcess,  baptised  Feb.  11, 
darlotte-Aagnita;  and  on  May  2,  1816,  married  hero  to  Leopold, 
3nw  Kin^  ti  the  Belgians.  The  ceremonial  of  conferring  the  Re- 
KeccT  was  enacted  at  Carlton  House  with  great  pomp,  Feb.  5, 1811 ; 
-Old  OD  Jmie  19  following,  the  Prince  Regent  gave  here  a  superb 
«jpper  to  2000  guests;  a  stream  with  gold  and  silver  fish  flowing 
through  a  narUe  csoal  down  the  centre  table. 

In  1627,  Carlton  Hoase  was  removed;  the  columns  of  the  por- 
tiro,  (Mi^»ted  from  the  Temple  of  Jupit«r  $tator  at  Rome,)  being  sub- 
(^{uentlj  oMd  in  the  portico  of  the  National  Gallerj ;  and  the  orna- 
latctal  interior  details  (as  marble  mantel-pieces,  friezes,  columns,  &c.) 
crusferred  to  Bockingham  Palace.  Thus  haa  disappeared  Carlton 
HooM :  md  ttat  wMunU  umbra.  Upon  the  site  of  the  gardens  have 
««  boat  the  Fork  Column  and  Carlton-House-terrace ;  the  balus- 
tndes  of  the  latter  originally  extended  between  the  two  ranges  of 
^i^iicsj  but  were  removra  to  form  the  present  entrance  into  St.  James's 
™s  by  cooanand  of  William  IV.,  yery  soon  after  his  accession.  Upon 
ue  site  of  the  courtyard  and  part  of  Carlton  House  are  the  United 
^^^ice  sod  Athenenm  Clubhouses,  and  the  intervening  area  facing 

Entward  is  the  riding-house  of  Carlton  Palace,  or  Carlton  Ride, 
^^ff  the  depository  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  Land  Revenue, 
•Bd  other  ricords.  >  -i      * 

CARvnros  in  wood. 

The  srt  of  Sculpture  in  Wood  has  ever  been  royally  and  nobly  en- 
eoan^  in  England ;  and  the  metropolis  contains  many  fine  specimens 
cf  lodent  tad  modem  skill  in  this  tasteful  branch  of  decoration. 

The  figures  carved  upon  the  chestnut  roof  of  Westminster  Hall 
^«v  the  degree  of  excellence  the  art  had  attained  in  this  country  so 
^j  as  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  The  sculptured  arms  on  the  corbels 
aye  thoee  of  ^ance  and  England,  quarterly,  and  of  St.  Edward  the 
<03f€«Bor,  u  borne  by  Richvd  IL;  whose  favourite  badge,  viz.  the 
vKhe  hart,  lodged,  ducally  gorged  and  chained,  and  his  crest  of  a 
••"Q  gurdant  crowned,  stanmng  on  a  chapeau  and  helmet,  are  also 
tiH^j,  ia  alternate  succession,  on  the  cornice. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  timber  architecture  of  Old 
I'-Cjion  to  have  been  elaborate  and  beautifuL  Till  about  the  year 
VcV  netrlj  all  the  houses  were  built  of  wood :  the  interiors  of  the 
^  ^riort  were  often  richly  carved,  partictilarl v  in  the  panels  of  rooms, 
'"J3ia«j.pieees,  ceilings,  and  staircases ;  and  the  exteriors  displayed  a 
H^ltf  lore  of  ornament  in  the  doors  and  barge-boards. 

The  Great  Fire  of  1666  spared  few  specimens  of  eady  wood-carving; 
)  3t  lerenl  exist  in  quarters  not  reached  by  the  destroyer.  Of  existing 
C'  chjc  vork  may  be  mentioned  the  decorations  of  Crosbv  Hall,  much 
>*-  -red,  however,  by  "  restoration."  The  excellentlv  carved  stalls  in  the 
*  /^  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  and  those  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
Wl  at  Westminster,  are  unusually  magnificent,  and  were  mostly  exe- 
^  }'*^bT  foreign  workmen  summoned  to  England  by  Henry  VII. 

1a  the  rngn  of  Elizabeth,  not  onlj  the  houses  of  the  nobility  were 
•i^onted,  bat  furniture  made  of  British  woods  was  richly  carved :  the 
l^'%  Mr.  Cotttngbam,  F.S.A.,  assembled  many  unique  specimens  of  this 
I^riod.  Ia  tbe^izabethan  style  may  also  be  mentioned : — 

T«o  ipkndid  biaekctt  (grifflns),  dated  1592,  supporting  the  yard  entrance  at 
••  hi'<«Mqtt«re;  Wilson-street,  Finsbury.  C^r\r^n]i> 

Two  hnm^inmu  in  Alder»gaie-«tre«t.  ^  a  ^^^^  ^v  y\^S  ^^ 

^x»  bohUy  carved  brackeU  (1595) at  the  Old  Boar'i  Head,  Grays*  Inn  lane. 
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Panel  and  trusses  over  the  mantel  of  the  Cock  Tavern,  Fleet-street 
James  !.)•    The  room  was  formerly  paneled  opposite  the  fire-place. 

Brackets  [temp.  James  I.)  at  the  back  of  the  house,  61  Gray's-Inn-laiM 

There  was  Kome  fine  Elizabethan  paneling  in  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westi 
taken  down  1835 ;  but  restored  for  the  Hon.  £.  Cust,  ar  Lea-Nowe  Castle. 

Brackets,  very  fine,  at  the  corner  of  Cloth  Fall  and  Cloth  Fair,  Smithfi 

Uoose-front,  94  Fenchurch-street. 

Several  house-ft-onts,  rather  Inter,  in  Whitechapel  Market. 

The  Sir  Paul  Pindar's  Head,  Bishopsgate-street-without,  hss  a  finelj 
firont,  and  a  carved  ceiling  in  one  of  the  unmodernised  rooms. 

The  projecting  house-front  (now  gilt),  17  Fleet-street,  opposite  Chancei 

Mask  brackets  \temp.  Jamek  I.),  at  the  front  and  baok  of  the  Old  < 
Cheese,  48  Hart-street,  City ;  and  a  spirited,  grotesque  head  (same  date; 
the  court  of  Red-Lion-place,  Cock-lane. 

A  fine  staircase,  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  (probably  later,)  at  96  St.  B 
lane,  Char  ins  Cross. 

At  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Church-street,  Chelsea,  (burnt  Dec.  14,  184 
four  grotesque  Elizabethan  brackets,  carved  chimney-pieces;  and  a  cary< 
for  the  sign,  dated  1509. 

The  most  celebrated  carrer  after  the  Great  Fire  was  Grinlir 
bona,  who,  Walpole  tells  us,  so  delicately  carved  a  pot  of  flowei 
they  shook  in  the  room  with  the  motion  of  coaches  passing  in  the 
Mo'st  of  the  interior  carvings  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were  exec 
Gibbons,  or  by  Dutch  workmen  under  his  superintendence;  the  < 
in  the  choir  are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 

One  of  the  best  carvers  employed  by  Wren  was  Philip  Wood,  who  cai 
poor  lad  from  Suffolk,  and  carved  as  a  specimen  (*f  his  skill  a  sow  and 
which  he  received  ten  guineas.  According  to  the  Commissioners'  He] 
twefn  the  years  1701  and  1707,  Wood  was  paid  large  sums  of  money  fo: 
work  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  was  designed  bj 
and  executed  about  sixty  years  since  by  one  o  the  finest  llow-r-carvei 
time,  named  Mowatt,  tl:en  employed  by  a  relative  of  Edward  Wyatr.  th< 
carver  and  frilder,  in  Oxford-street.  The  pulpit  is  carved  in  Spanish  iv. 
and  satm-wood ;  the  foliage  is  marvellously  played  with  in  the  volutes. 

Many  of  the  Halls  of  the  City  Companies  are  decorated  wii 
bons'B  work;  as  well  as  the  interiors  of  most  of  the  Churches  I 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  has  some  fine 
altar,  and  pew  carvings;  and  the  Churchwardens*  pews  at  All 
Barking,  (with  the  s;^mbol8  of  the  four  Evangelists,)  are  amon 
most  delicate  decorations  of  their  time  in  the  metropolis.  The 
Heralds'  College  is  also  well  enriched  in  the  Gibbous  style : 
beautiful  specimen  of  his  skiU  in  marine  subjects  is  preservec 
New  River  House,  Spa-Fields. 

London  abounds  in  richly-carved  doorways  and  over-door 
17th  and  18th  centiu*ies :  there  are  good  examples  in  Great  O 
street ;  in  Shire-lane,  Temple  Bar,  where  Gibbons  once  lived  ; 
vendish-square,  especially  at  No.  33 ;  the  entrance  to  Laii 
Chambers,  Fenchurch-street ;  and  some  old  mansions  in  Mark- 

A  pair  of  eiquisitely  carved  statuettes,  (Raving  and  Mel 
Madness,)  is  shewn  among  the  curioHties  of  Bethlem  Hospital. 

State  Coaches  present  fine  carving.  Such  are  the  Lord  '. 
Coach,  (Stated  to  have  been  designed  by  Angelica  KaufFoian,) 
the  Green  Yard,  Whitecross-street ;  the  Queen's  Coach,  at  thi 
Mews,  Pimlico ;  and  the  Speaker's  Coach,  Prince's-street,  Westi 

In  private  collections,  some  magnificent  specimens  of  early 
are  preserved:  such  are  the  Italian  bedstead-pillars  of  the  1€ 
tury,  and  the  bas-relief  after  Rubens,  in  the  possession  of  tho 
Cadogan;  and  the  collection,  dating  from  the  15th  to  the  1^ 
turies,  the  property  of  G.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Lister  House,  Claphai 

Carving  received  considerable  check  from  the  introduction  o 
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in  the  rei|^  of  George  II. ;  but  the  art  has  received  a  fresh  impetus  in 
the  present  eentary.  Sooie  fine  church  carvinr  was  executed  in  1889-42 
for  the  Temple  Church ;  and  in  1847-8  for  ute  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  then  refitted  with  canopied  stalls,  organ-case,  screen,  ^c,  bv 
Mesara.  Buddie,  of  Peterborough.  The  church  of  St.  Marj-at-Uill, 
BiUingseate,  was  redecorated  in  1849-50,  by  W.  Gibbs  Rogers :  the 
puiph  aJone  coat  upwards  ofCOOl. ;  the  stairs  have  an  elaborate  string- 
courae,  and  all  the  banisters  are  on  the  rake;  the  bosses  and  flowers  of 
the  soundini^-board  exceed  afoot  in  projection :  the  organ-gallery  front 
haft  flower*  festooned  with  musical  mstruments,  and  the  pretty  conceit 
of  a  crab  crawling  over  a  riolin.  Mr.  Rogers  has  also  carved,  from  a 
•lc»ign  si2|cs«ated  hj  the  Queen,  a  box-wood  cradle  in  rich  Italian  style, 
roost  delicately  finished,  and  first  used  for  the  infant  Prince  Arthur, 
bora  1850 :  it  is  cleverly  engraved  and  described  in  the  Art- Journal  for 
August,  1800. 

The  interior  enrichments  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  present 
some  fine  SDecimens  of  contemporary  earring.  Much  of  the  work  has, 
however,  been  executed  by  machinery,  and  finished  by  hand. 

The  great  depository  for  old  earrings  is  Wardour-street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  the  dealers  mostly  keep  shop. 

CATO-STBEET  CONSPIRACY. 

In  1920,  at  Cato-street,  John-street,  Edgeware-road,  Arthur  This- 
tiewood  and  his  fellow-conspirators  met  to  assassinate  the  Ministers  ns- 
Fermbled  at  a  cabinet  dinner,  on  February  2dd,  at  Lord  Harrowby*8,  39 
C;roavenor-aquare,  where  Thistlewood  proposed,  as  "a  rare  haul,  to 
murder  them  all  together.'*  Some  of  the  conspirators  were  to  watch 
Lord  Harrowby's  house ;  one  was  to  call  and  deliver  a  despatch-box  at 
the  door ;  the  others  were  then  to  rush  in  and  murder  the  Ministers 
as  they  aat  at  dinner ;  and,  as  special  trophies,  to  bring  away  with  them 
the  heads  of  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh,  in  two  bags  provided  fur 
the  purpose !  They  were  then  to  fire  the  cavalry-barracks ;  and  the 
Bank  and  Tower  were  to  be  taken  by  the  people,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  rise  upon  the  spread  of  the  news.  This  diabolical  plot  was, 
however,  revealed  to  the  Ministers  bvone  £d wards,  who  had  joined  the 
roospir^tors  for  that  purpose.  Still,  no  notice  was  apparently  taken. 
The  preparations  for  dinner  went  on  at  Lord  Harrowby's  till  eight 
'/clock  in  the  evening ;  but  the  guests  did  not  arrive.  The  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  lived  next  door,  happened  to  give  a  dinner-party  at  the  same 
boor,  and  the  arrival  of  the  carriages  deceived  those  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  were  on  the  watch  in  the  street,  till  it  was  too  late  to  give 
warning  to  their  comrades  who  had  assembled  at  Cato-street,  in  a  loft 


stable,  acoesaible  only  by  a  ladder.    Here,  while  the  traitors 
-  ^  '         '    sbvtheligl 
BoW'Street^oAoers  entered  the  stable ;  when  Smithers,  the  first'of  t{iem 


were  arming  themselves  by  the  light  of  one  or  two  candles,  a  party  of 


who  mounted  the  ladder,  and  attempted  to  seize  Thistlewood,  was 
run  by  him  through  the  body,  and  instantly  fell ;  whilst,  the  lights 
behig  estiBgnishe<^  a  few  shots  were  exchanged  in  the  darkness  and 
eonmion,  and  Thistlewood  and  several  of  his  companions  escaped 
through  a  window  at  the  back  of  the  premises ;  nine  were  taken  that 
ereainc  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  intelligence  conveyed 
to  tlie  Ministers,  who,  having  dined  at  home,  met  at  Lord  Liverpool's  to 
await  the  recnlt  of  what  the  Bow-street  officers  had  done.  A  reward 
of  IIIOOI.  was  inunediately 
but  he  waa  cultured 
at  a  friend's  nonse.  No. 
spiratora  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  were  the  last  persons  imprisoned 
in  that  Cortrem.     On  April  20th,  Thistlewood  was  condemned  to  death. 
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after  three  days'  trial ;  and  on  Maj  1st,  he  and  his  four  prindp^ 
accomplices,  Ings,  Brunt,  Tidd,  and  Dayidson,  who  had  been  seTenul 
tried  and  convicted,  were  hanged  at  the  Old  Bailej,  and  their  head 
cutoff.  Soathey  relates  this  touching  anecdote  of  Thistlewood'i  la^ 
hours : — 

"  When  the  desperate  and  atrocious  traitor  Thlstlewood  was  on  the  KiS(M 
his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  resolved  boldly  to  meet  the  fate  he  M 
deserved ;  in  the  few  words  which  were  exchanged  between  him  and  h<s  km 
criminals,  he  observed,  that  the  grand  question  whether  or  not  the  soul  va£  iij 
mortal  would  soon  be  solved  for  them.  No  expression  of  hope  escaped  him ;  t 
breathing  of  repentance,  no  spark  of  grace,  appeared.  Yet  (it  is  a  £&ct  vbvq 
whether  it  be  more  consolatory  or  awful,  ought  to  be  known),  on  the  night  tit 
the  sentence,  and  preceding  his  execution,  while  he  supposed  that  the  person  «^ 
was  appointed  to  watch  him  in  his  cell  was  asleep,  this  miserable  man  vas  m 
by  that  person  repeatedly  to  rise  upon  his  knees,  and  heard  repeatedly  calUj 
upon  Christ  his  Saviour  to  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  forgive  him  bis  sins.'i 
The  Doctor,  chap.  Ixxi. 

The  selection  of  Cato -street  for  the  conspirators'  meeting  vi 
accidental;  and  the  street  itself  is  associated  but  indirectlv  in  na« 
with  the  Roman  patriot  and  philosopher.  To  efface  recoUectioD 
the  conspiracy  of  the  low  and  desperate  politicians  of  18^,  Cati 
street  has  been  changed  to  Homer-street. 

CEMETERIES, 
Or  public  burial-grounds,  planted  and  laid  out  as  gardens  around  i 
metropolis,  are  a  novelty  of  our  times;  although  they  were  suggest 
just  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  when  Evelyn  regretted  that  advants 
had  not  been  talcen  of  that  caUmity  to  rid  tne  City  of  its  burial-placi 
and  establish  a  necropolis  without  the  walls.  He  deplores  that  *'  < 
churchyards  had  not  been  banished  to  the  north  walls  of  the  Oil 
where  a  grated  inclosure,  of  competent  breadth ,  for  a  mile  iu  lopgj 
might  have  served  for  an  universal  cemetery  to  all  the  parishes,  disti 
guished  by  the  lilce  separations,  and  with  ample  walks  of  trees;  i 
walks  adorned  with  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  titles,  apt  for(M 
templation  and  memory  of  the  defunct,  and  that  wise  and  excellent  \ 
of  tne  Twelve  Tables  restored  and  renewed." 

There  were,  in  1850,  eight  Cemeteries  in  the  suburbs,  each  the  p 
perty  of  a  public  Company. 

Kensal  Green  Cemetery  was  the  first  established.  It  lies  n] 
high  ground,  left  of  the  Harrow  Road  and  the  hamlet  of  Kensal  Gri 
about  two  miles  from  Paddington  Green.  It  contains  fifty-three  aci 
divided  into  two  grounds :  the  westernmost  consecrated  Nov.  2,  \H 
the  smaller  ground  being  for  the  interment  of  persons  whose  fric 
desire  a  funeral  service  differing  from  that  of  the  Church  of  EnglJ 
The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  each  of  the  Cemeteries ;  and  eat^ 
planted  and  laid  out  in  walks,  parterres,  and  borders  of  Bowers, 
other  styles  of  landscape  garden.  A  register  is  kept  of  interments 
both  portions  of  the  grounds,  and  a  duplicate  is  lodged  with  the  re; 
trars  of  parishes  in  the  diocese.  Each  Company  has  its  scale  of  chai 
for  interment  in  catacomb,  vault,  or  grave. 

Within  three  years  from  the  opening  of  the  Kensal-Green  Cemet 
there  took  place  in  it  about  1000  interments.  Each  ground  has  its  chi 
and  colonnades ;  in  the  latter  are  placed  mural  tablets,  and  beneath 
the  vaults  or  catacombs.  The  memorials  in  this  Cemetery  are  very 
merous :  altar-tombs,  ''monumental  urns,*'  sarcophagi,  and  the  brc 
column ;  capacious  tomb-houses,  encompassed  with  flower-beds,  or  o 
hung  with  funereal  trees;  pillars,  bearing  urns ;  weeping  and  pra; 
figures,  medallion  portraits,  and  groups  of  insignia,  are  most  frequi 
though  emblems  are  borrowed  Gdike  from  the  Pagan  temple  and 
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p'™^  cfaarcfa.  The  croiB,  in  its  pictnresqae  Tarieties,  and  the  plain 
k  "^""'^^  ^^f  *^  '^  bj  ^^  Among  the  most  conspicuous  is,  at 
tfceeBtfiaee,amonimient  to  Madame  Soyer,  bj  a  Belgian  sculptor;  the 
Pf^ieitalsDdacoloaBal  figore  of  Faith  are  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in 
fcrigbt.  The  tombs  of  St  John  Long,  the  "counter -irritation"  sur- 
roBj  of  Morwon,  the^hygeist;"  and  of  Ducrow,  the  equestrian,  are 
"0  promiiient:  the  latter  left  a  sum  of  money  for  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
«p««.  Here  is  interred  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  according  to  especial 
oirwtioiis  left  by  that  prince :  his  grave,  near  the  chapel,  is  corered  by 
u  imiiKaM  grunte  tomb ;  and  near  it  rest  the  remains  of  the  Princess 
^His,  hif  sister,  beneath  a  handsome  sarcophagus  tomb  of  Sicilian 
oarWe,  ocetcd  in  1850,  by  subwaiption  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  King  of 
HMOfer,  Adolphus  Duke  of  Cambridge^  and  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
^^enl  penoDs  of  rank  and  station  are  buried  here ;  and  the  pre- 
dounuace  of  attthors,  artists,  and  youthful  dead,  is  observable. 

The  South  Metbopolitan  and  Norwood  Cbmetebt  contains 
^^,  fifty  seres,  and  was  consecrated  Dec.  6,  1837 :  the  chapels,  by 
nte,iii  tAe  pointed  style,  are  Tery  beautiful ;  and  the  grounds  are  hilly, 
»4p«rt«mqaely  plaited. 

HieaoATi  A3ID  Kentish  To ww  Gbmbtebt,  twenty-two  acres,  con- 
iecratsd  May  20, 1839,  lies  immediately  beneath  Highgate  Church.  It  has 
sTodor  gate-boose  and  chapel,  and  catacombs  of  Egyptian  architecture ; 
the  gronad  is  laid  oat  in  terraces,  tastefully  planted ;  and  the  distant  yie w 
w  unduB  from  among  the  tombs  is  suggestire  to  a  meditative  mind. 

AsnTPABK  Cbmbtebt  and  Arboretum,  lying  eastward,  at  Stoke- 
jfewtoo,  thirty  acres,  waa  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  May  20, 
I'^i  It  was  formed  from  the  Park  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  the  friend  of 
Ur.IiMe  Watts,  to  mark  whose  thirty-six  years'  residence  here  a  sta- 
toe  of  tie  Doctor,  by  Baily,  was  erected  in  1846.  The  Abney  mansion 
»« takes  down  in  1S44 ;  many  of  the  fine  old  trees  remain. 

^EsmursTSB  abd  West  or  London  Cemetery,  Earl's  Court, 
Fiilhani  Rosd,  thirty,  nine  acres,  was  consecrated  June  16, 1840;  it  has 
•  i^inied  cfaapd,  with  semi-circular  colonnades  of  imposing  design.  In 
ttf  groands  it  a  large  altar- tomb,  with  athlete  figures,  modelled  by 
^h  ud  erected  by  subscription  to  Jackson,  the  pugilist. 

XcuHiAD  Cemetery,  Peckham,  consists  of  fifty  acres,  and  was 
«M«nted  July  29, 1840. 

The  City  or  London  and  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery,  about 
J-^J  acres,  lies  at  the  extremity  of  Mile- End  Road,  north  of  Bow 
iL?"*"'  "^  Victoria  Park  Cemetery,  about  elcTen  acres,  at 
Ifcthnal  Green,  north  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

The  pabiic  are  allowed  to  walk  in  each  of  the  Cemeteries  at  stated 
^*n  They  comprised,  in  1860,  about  282  acres  of  ground,  of  which 
«^t  ttTcnteea  acres  had  been  used  for  grayes  and  tbuUs,  exclusive  of 
tbipaee  occupied  by  roads  and  paths,  plantations  and  buildings. 

A.  few  foborfoan  diurchrards  are  planted  similarly  to  the  Cemeteries ; 
"j«<rfSt.  John's  Wood  Chapel,  where  are  buried  Joanna  Southcott 
«1  Richard  Brothers,  the  prophetic;  and  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  the 
[^•nrait-paiBter.  The  churchyard  of  St.  Giles's-in-the- Fields,  Lower 
f  wcrai  Head,  consecrated  so  long  ago  as  1804,  has  many  flowery  graves : 
^f«  n  th«  hsodsome  tomb  of  Sb  John  Sonne,  oYerhung  with  cypresses. 
Taeboiyiag-groond  of  St.  Martin*s-in -the- Fields,  Pratt-street,  Camden 
TovB,  ifaiio  planted :  here  ties  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song-writer. 
^  The  bvial-gronnds  for  Jews  are  mostly  laid  out  and  planted  in  the 
ceaeterr**  manner.  Formerly  their  burial-place  was  outside  the  Cil[]^ 
^*^^  ieyrestowe, "  without  Cripelgate." 
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Cemeteries  have,  from  the  costliness  of  interment  in  tfaem,  bee| 
mostly  used  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  but  for  the  reception  of  fei 
of  the  52,000  persons  who  die  annually  in  the  metropolis.  Hence  th^ 
have  little  abated  the  evil  of  intramund  interments ;  and,  as  stated  t 
Dr.  Sutherland,  in  his  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  1^),  "tj 
grave-yards  of  London  are  still  the  plague-spots  of  its  popuktion.  Ti 
putrid  drainage  of  them  pollutes  its  wells,  seethes  beneath  its  dwellina 
and  poisons  its  atmosphere ;  and  some  parts  of  the  metropolis  are  8^ 
honeycombed  with  deposits  of  the  putrescent  remains  of  millioDsofi 
citizens."  By  the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act,  passed  in  IBdO,  it 
hoped  these  evils  to  Public  Health  will  be  remedied. 

CHANCERY   LANE, 

Formerly  New-lane  and  Chancellor*8-lane,  is  the  g^reatest  "  legal  tli 
roughfare"  in  London,  and  extends  from  Fleet -street,  opposite  Inc 
Temple  Gate,  to  Holborn,  nearly  opposite  Gray's  Inn.  In  Edward  \ 
time  it  was  so  foul  and  miry  as  to  be  barred  up,  to  prevent  accideoj 
Entering  by  Fleet-street,  on  the  left  are  some  half-timbered  hoa^ 
with  projecting  windows,  overhanging  stories,  and  gabled  frod 
Izaak  Wuton  kept  a  draper's  shop  at  the  second  honse  on  thel< 
taken  down  when  that  end  of  the  lane  was  widened ;  he  subeequei^ 
removed,  according  to  Sir  Harris  Nico!as*8  Life  of  Waiton,  five  doi 
higher  up  in  the  Lane.  Opposite  is  Serjeants'  Inn,  rebuilt  by  Sir  t 
bert  Smirke  in  1838 ;  but  the  old  Hall  remains.  Higher  up,  on  | 
west,  is  the  Law  Institution,  with  a  noble  Grecian-Ionic  portico,  hi 
of  stone  by  Vulliamy,  in  1842 ;  it  contains  a  library  and  club  accomo 
dations  for  the  legal  profession. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  formerly  had  a  palace  in  Chancery-Is 
where  is  still  Chichester  Rents  and  Symonds  Inn ;  the  latter,  to  t 
day,  owned  by  the  see.  The  lar^^e  old  house,  with  low-built  sh< 
before  it,  and  between  Bream's  Buildings  and  Cursitor-street,  is  said 
have  been  the  Bishop's  palace.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  red-brick  p 
house  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  a  Tador  arch  between  two  massive  tow< 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  lol8. 

The  survey  of  Aggas,  in  1560,  shews  Chancery-lane  with  only  si 
houses  at  the  ends,  the  intervening  road  flanked  with  gardens ;  i 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Aubrey  s  statement  that  young  Ben  Joii 
worked  with  his  father-in-law,  a  bricklayer,  in  building  the  gttrd 
wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  when,  as  Fuller  says,  *'  having  a  trowel  in 
hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket." 

The  stone  buildings  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Lane  are  the 
countant-General's  and  Inrolment  Offices.  Opposite,  upon  the  tM\ 
Southampton  Buildings,  was  Southampton  House,  inherited  by  the 
fated  Lord  William  Russell,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughtei 
Thomas,  last  Earl  of  Southampton. 

"  rt  was  in  passing  this  house,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  happiness,  on  his 
to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  that  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr  i 
moment  forsook  him  (Lord  W.  Russell);  but  ovfr-mastering  his  emotion,  he  i 
'  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  pass^^d.'  It  is  firom  this  house  that  some  of  1 
Rachel  Russell's  celebrated  letters  are  dated.  A  former  entrance  of  the  rha| 
Southampton  House  appears  to  correspond  with  the  moulding  of  the  flat 
bered  roof,  which  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  This  part  of  the  edifice  retail 
original  proportions,  except  that  It*  height  is  divided  by  a  modem  floor, 
length  Is  about  40  feet  by  about  20.  It  is  now  used  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  a  wh!p-nii 
322  Holbom,  as  his  warehouse.  Other  portions  of  Southampton  House  have 
incorporated  with  the  surrounding  dwellings,  one  of  which  contains  a  bt^ati 
Elizabethan  staircase.  Old  mouldings  and  paneling  appear  likewiie  in  31 
Tavern,  47  Southampton  Buildings,  which  house  seems  to  have  been  constnl 
upon  a  portion  of  the  ancient  mansion."— J.  Wykduim  Artiker, 
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CHABIKO  CROSS, 
Tk«  large  area  at  the  meeting  of  the  Strand,  Whitehall,  and  Cockspur- 
Jreet,  with  Trafalgar  Square  on  the  north,  received  part  of  its  name 
frc^a  the  itooe  cro»  erected  there,  1291-1294,  to  Eleanor,  queen  of 
£  J  ward  1.;  and  waa  the  last  spot  at  which  the  Queen's  budv  was 
j-Mted,  in  the  way  to  Westminster  Abbey  for  burial.  The  name  Charing 
oaa  not  been  aatikactoril^  traced ;  the  ehere  reine  origin  is  traditional. 
Mr.  Hodsoo  Turner,  m  Manners  and  Household  Expenses  ofEng- 
indJM  the  IdiA  and  I5th  Centuries,  gives  some  curious  particulars  of 


paiatiags  and  metal  figures,  gilt ;  besides  Eleanor  and  others,  sculp- 
tawd  ia  Caeo  stone  by  Alexander  of  Abingdon,  and  modelled  by  Torel, 
agoUaaith,  probabh  an  Italian. 

The  Cross  (which  appears  in  the  Sutherland  View  of  1543,  with 
<?"g^»fe»  houses  near  it,  and  St.  Martin's  Church,  literally  "in  the 
^Mi»  ;  was  voted  down  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  removed  in 
"•*[• .  ^*  <*f  the  stone  was  used  to  pave  Whitehall,  and  some  waa 
oude  into  koife-handles.  The  site  of  the  Cross  was  next  used  as  a  place 
<»«xeciitioa,and  here  several  of  the  Regicides  suffered.  In  1674,  the 
eqsfrtriaa  itatoe  of  Charles  I.  was  pUoed  here.— {See  Statues.)  The 
•put  was  a  favourite  "  pitch"  for  Punchinello  nearly  two  centuries 
jco;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  London  ruminations,  thought "  the 
nil  tidi  of  human  existence"  to  be  at  Charing  Cross.  Proclamations 
w  a^ea  have  been  read  here.  On  June  21, 18:37,  Queen  Victoria  was 
Pr™»a«i  here  in  fitting  state;  the  High  Constable  and  High  Bailiff 
Gt  Westanniter,  Rnight-marshalmen,  dnims  and  trumpets,  sergeants- 
"^^7*'  I*'*"^*°^  heralds,  and  other  authorities,  in  official  costume, 
•ra&dtag  within  a  cordon  of  Life  Guards,  round  the  statue,  and  the 
««>«n«t  Herald  reading  aloud  the  proclamation. 

CHABTE&-HOUSE, 
^?0Q  the  north  ride  of  Charter-house-square,  Aldersgate-street,  com- 
F^>^3<1*  *  collegiate  asylum  for  the  aged,  a  school-house  for  the  young, 
ud  a  chapel ;  the  whole  occupying  18  acres  1  rod  of  land,  anciently  part 
«  w  w«te  of  St.  Bartholomew's  'Spital,  appropriated  by  Sir  Walter 
*J{m"Ji  of  Hainanlt,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
*in  llL,u  a  burial-place  for  the  poor  destroyed  by  the  Plague  of  1349. 
c,  4^^^'  Michael  ie  Northburgh,  Bishop  of  London,  purchased  of 
Jr  *^^*'  '**•  »hole  cemetery ;  and  at  his  death,  in  the  same  year,  the 
p^Biihop  bequeathed  it  to  Sir  Walter,  with  all  his  nroperty,  for  the 
^^^j  building,  and  famishing  a  monastery  of  Carchusians, — an 
'^  of  nooks  mstituted  in  1060,  by  Bruno,  at  Chartreux,  near  Gre- 
p^K  B  Franee.  This  Sir  Walter  de  Manny  completed  in  1371 :  he  died 
j»  Uie  foOowiog  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery,  his  funeral 
^^ attended  by  the  King  and  his  children,  many  barons  and  prelates. 
.  I^ia  the  15th  century,  Sir  Thomas  More  "gave  himself  to  devo- 
''^  >ad  prayer  in  the  Charter-house  of  London,  religiously  living  there 
^wnt  row  about  four  yean."  TTie  house  had  flourished  nearly  three 
^ne%  when  it  fell  in  the  universal  Dissolution ;  and  several  of  the 
j™,  with  John  Howghton,  the  last  prior,  were,  for  denying  the 
Aa^jf'i  Samnacy,  executed  at  Tyburn,  ^lay  4, 1635 ;  their  heads  being 
*^  "poo  London  Bridge,  and  the  mangled  body  of  Howghton  placed 
wcrthe  gate  of  the  Charter-house  itself. 

Iw  Monastery  waa  surrendered  in  1537,  and  within  74  years  had 
^cnl  owDcrSy  among  whom  were  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Korthum- 
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berland,  executed  in  1553 ;  and  ThomaB  Howard,  Duke  of  Norf< 
executed  in  1572,  from  whom  the  place  was  called  Howard  Hoi 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Not.  19>  1558,  two  days  after  her  accession,  ita 
at  the  Charter- house  "man^  days;"  and  in  July,  1561,  she  sojoor 
there  four  days,  even  after  Sir  Edward  North,  then  owner  of  the  Cti 
ter*house,  had  been  dismissed  from  her  Priry  Council.  On  the  en 
into  London  of  James  I.,  May  7, 1603,  he  tisited  lK)rd  Thomas  Hovri 
and  kept  his  court  four  days  at  the  Charter-house,  whither  he  was  c 
ducted,  in  splendid  procession  from  Stamford  Hill,  through  IsUngto 

In  1611,  the  estate  was  sold  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  for  ia,(H 
to  Thomas  Sutton,  the  wealthy  merchant  of  London,  who  endowed  i 
"the  Hospital  of  Kinff  James;"  though  it  is  now  known  as  the  CI 
ter-house,  corrupted  from  the  Chartreux  of  its  monastic  history. 

Sutton  fitted  up  the  house  and  buildings ;  but  he  died  the  same  t 
Dec.  12, 1611,  before  he  had  perfected  his  good  work,  characterisci 
Stow  as  *'  the  greatest  gift  in  Eng^land,  either  in  Protestant  or  Catt 
times,  ever  bestowed  by  any  indiyidual." 

Sutton  was  buried  in  a  costly  tomb  in  the  Hospital  chapel,  1 
which  are  perfect  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  sculptor's  and  build 
art  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century ;  and  here  the  first  tribut 
praise  was  paid  oy  BurreU,  the  preacher  to  the  Hospital,  in  a  ser 
to  the  memory  of  the  pious  founder,  printed  in  1629,  but  now  as  rat 
a  MS.  The  yault  was  opened  in  1842,  when  the  body  of  Sutton  was  fc 
in  lead,  wrapped  about  it  like  a  wiudinz-sheet. 

Over  the  present  porter's  lodge  is  the  house  formerly  occupie< 
the  physicians  of  the  Charter-house.  The  wooden  gates  are  thos 
the  ancient  monastery.  The  building  to  the  right  in  the  Entr 
Court  is  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  **  fair  dwelling"  erected  bj 
Edward  North  on  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  about  1537.  The  i 
die  court,  now  called  the  Master's  Court,  was  also  part  of  Koi 
buildinff.  The  Long  Gallery,  originally  more  than  100  feet,  is 
reduced  to  45  feet  by  partitions.  The  Washhouse  Court  is  one  o 
few  remaining  portions  of  the  old  monastery.  The  Preacher's  C 
is  the  most  important  in  appearance.  The  site  of  the  chapel,  f  roi 
old  plan  now  in  existence,  date  about  1500,  seems  to  be  identical 
that  of  the  monastery.  The  south  wall  is  probably  the  oldest  poi 
of  the  building ;  but  the  east  wall  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  fc 
the  removal  of  the  wainscotting,  in  the  course  of  repairs  in  1842,  a 
ambrie  was  discovered  towards  its  south  comer.  The  Ante-Ch 
which,  like  the  Evidence  Room  above  it,  has  a  groined  roof,  bear 
date  1612.  The  Great  Chamber,  or  Old  Governors'  Room,  was  e 
built  or  decorated  by  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  between 
and  1571 :  it  was  restored  in  1838,  and  is  now  the  most  perfect  Elizabc 
apartment  in  London.  It  has  a  chimney-piece  of  wood,  a  centra 
two  wings,  in  two  stories,  Tuscan  and  Ionic,  reaching  to  the  cei 
which  is  also  elegantly  ornamented.  The  walls  are  richly  painted 
hung  with  six  pieces  of  tapestry.  The  Great  Hall  has  a  screen,  m 
gallery,  sculptured  chimney-piece,  and  lantern  in  the  roof;  and 
bangs  a  noble  portrait  of  the  founder,  Sutton. 

Upon  this  foundation  are  maintained  eighty  pensioners,  or 
brethren,  who  "  live  together  in  collegiate  style,  provided  with  1 
some  apartments,  and  all  necessaries,  except  aymarel,  In  lieu  of  ^ 
they  are  allowed  14/.  a-year  and  a  gown  each.  They  are  nominati 
the  same  manner  as  the  scholars,  by  the  Governors,  who  present  i 
tation.  In  1850,  there  were  forty-four  scholars  "  on  the  fotindal 
supported  free  of  expense;  and  there  are  several  exhibitions  t 
Universities,  available  for  foundation  scholars  only. — (Low's  Cho 
of  London.)    The  total  number  of  scholars  in  1850  was  about  200 
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Tbe  Charter.hoiue  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  the  Archbishofw  of  Canterbnry  and  York,  and  thirteen  other 
GoTcraort ;  bendes  the  Master  of  the  Hospital,  who  resides  witliin  the 
walla.  The  most  distinguished  Master  was  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  au- 
thor of  tbe  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth  :  he  was  elected  in  1685,  died 
here  in  1715,  and  was  buned  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution. 

Soco  after  Buniet'a  election,  James  II.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governors, 
(WderiBf  them  to  admit  one  Andrew  Popham  as  pensioner  into  the  Hospital  upon 
tbe  fiist  Tacaiic7,  without  tendering  to  him  any  oath,  or  requiring  of  him  any 
SGbieriptioii  or  reoofcniiion,  in  conformity  with  Church  of  England  doctrine,  the 
SLJnf  dupensing  with  any  statute  or  order  of  the  Hoepitsl  to  the  contrary.  Bur- 
net, at  Junior  Governor,  was  called  upon  to  Tote  first,  when  he  maintained  that 
by  exprcu  Act  of  Parliament,  3  Car.  I.,  no  officer  could  be  admitted  into  that 
Hoa^taJ  without  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  An  attempt 
vas  made,  bat  without  effect,  to  overrule  this  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
soppoited  Burnet,  and  on  the  vote  being  put,  Popham  was  rejected  :  and  not- 
wttfaataading  the  ttireats  of  the  King  and  the  Popish  party,  no  member  of  the 
'  *         m  cTcr  admitted  into  the  Charter-house. 


la  1652,  OliTer  Cromwell  was  elected  Governor ;  he  was  succeeded 
bj  his  son  Richard  in  1658. 

Anoog  the  eminent  scholars,  or  **  Carthusians,"  were  Richard 
Crashaw,  the  poet ;  Isaac  Barrow,  the  divine :  Blackstone,  lord-chief- 
justice  ;  Addison  and  Steele,  both  here  together ;  John  Wesley ;  lord- 
cfaief.jastice  EUenborough  (buried  in  the  chapel) ;  and  Lord  Liverpool. 

In  the  Old  Court  Room  is  celebrated  the  Anniversary  of  the  Foun- 
dstion,  on  December  12 ;  when  is  always  sung  the  old  Carthusian  me- 
lody, with  this  chorus : 

"  Then  blessed  be  the  memory 
Of  good  old  Thomas  Sutton; 
Who  gave  us  lodging— learning. 
And  he  gave  us  Ix^and  mutton  " 

In  the  Governors*  Room  in  the  Master's  House,  upon  the  elegant 
dtimocy- piece,  is  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Sutton,  the  founder,  statis 
seventy-nine,  anno  1611,  in  an  elaborately  carved  frame.  The  other  pic- 
tares  comprise  whole-lengths  of  Charles  II. ;  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sitting ;  William  Earl  of  Craven,  in  armour ; 
George  Yilliers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  George  Talbot,  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury ;  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  Lord  Chancellor 
Shsftesbury ;  and  a  half-length  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  by  his  friend 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  very  highly  finished. 

The  entire  internal  economy  of  the  establishment  is  vested  in  the 
Msstcr;  the  manciple,  or  house-steward,  provides  the  diet  of  the 
Rospitaly  for  which  ne  has  "to  pay  in  ready  money.'*  The  grounds, 
winch  extend  from  the  Hospital  buildings  to  Wilderness-row  and  Gos- 
well-ftreet,  include  a  playing-green  of  about  three  acres,  a  wilderness 
9f  ine  trees,  with  gravel  and  grass  walks,  and  a  kitchen -garden.  Sonth- 
esst  of  tbe  green  are  two  courts  for  tennis,  a  favourite  pastime  with 
the  Carthusians. 

The  history  of  this  noble  foundation  has  been  written  by  Bearcroft, 
Heme,  and  Smythe :  and  recently  (1847)  in  Chroniclet  ofCkarter-houie^ 
\tj  a  Carthnainn ;  a  clever  work,  with  illustrations. 

CHRAP8IDE, 

The  sCnet  exten^ng  from  the  Poultry  and  Bucklersbury  to  St.  Paul's 
•nd  Kewgatc-street,  was,  some  three  centuries  ago,  worthily  called 
"the  Beauty  of  London,"  and  was  famed  for  its  "  noted  store  of  gold- 
smiths^" linen-drapers,  haberdashers,  &c.     It  is  called  from  the  Saxon 
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word  Chepe,  or  market:  the  name,  therefore,  is  the  Markei-nde;  and 
in  1331  the  south  side  only  was  built  upon,  and  the  north  side  was  aa 
open  field,  where  jousts,  tournaments,  or  ridings,  were  often  held.  Stoir 
describes  one  of  these  joustings  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  Sept. 
21, 1331 ;  when, "  the  stone  pavement  being  covered  with  sand,  that  the 
horses  might  not  slide  when  they  strongly  set  their  feet  to  the  ground] 
the  king  held  a  tournament  three  days  together,  with  the  nobility,  va- 
liant  men  of  the  realm,  and  other  strange  knights.  And  to  the  end 
the  beholders  might  with  the  better  ease  see  the  same,  there  was  i 
wooden  scaffold  erected  across  the  street,  like  unto  a  tower,  wherein 
the  Queen  Philippe,  and  many  other  laidies,  richly  attired,  and  as* 
sembled  from  all  parts  of  the  realm,  did  stand  to  behold  the  jonsts.' 
This  frame  brake  down  ;  after  whieh  the  king  had  a  stone  shed  built 
''  for  himself,  the  queen,  and  other  estates,  to  stand  on,  and  there  t< 
behold  the  joustings  and  other  shows,  at  their  pleasure,  by  the  churc] 
of  St.  Mary  Bow.  This  shed,  or  **  seldam,"  was  similarly  used  in  afte 
reigns,  especially  to  behold  the  great  watches  on  the  eve  of  St.  Johi 
Baptist  and  St.'  Peter  at  Midsummer.  In  1510,  on  St.  John's  eve 
King  Henry  VIII.  came  to  this  place,  then  called  the  King's  Head  ii 
Gheape,  in  the  livery  of  a  yeoman  of  the  guard,  with  an  halbert  o: 
his  snoulder,  and  there  beholding  the  watch,  departed  privily  whei 
the  watch  was  done ;  "  but  on  St.  Peter's  night  next  following,  he  an 
the  queen  came  royally  riding  to  the  said  place,  and  there  with  thei 
nobles  beheld  the  watch  of  the  city,  and  returned  in  the  morning. 
When  Bow  Church  was  rebuilt.  Wren  provided,  in  place  of  the  she 
or  sild,  a  balcony  in  the  tower,  immediately  over  the  principal  entranc 
in  Cheapside ;  and  though  the  age  of  tournaments  had  passed  away,  tt 
Lord  Mayor's  pageants  were  long  viewed  from  this  baioony. 

Cheapside  Cross,  which  stood  fadng  Wood-street,  was  the  moi 
magnificent  (except  that  of  Charing,)  of  the  nine  crosses  built  by  £c 
wara  I.  to  his  queen  Eleanor,  and  was  (Mr.  Hudson  Turner  states)  U: 
work  of  Alexander  of  Abingdon.  It  was  "re-edified"  by  John  Hatherl 
mayor,  bv  license  procured  m  1441  of  Henry  YI. ;  it  was  regilt  in  152 
for  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  in  1533,  for  the  coronatic 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  ;  newly  burnished  at  the  coronatic 
of  Edward  V L ;  and  again  newly  gilt,  1554,  against  the  arrival 
King  Philip.  After  this  the  Cross  was  presentea  by  juries  as  standii 
"in  the  highway  to  the  let  of.  carriages;"  but  they  could  not  get 
removed;  and  it  was  b^  turns  defaced  and  repaired,  and  its  imaf? 
stolen  and  replaced,  until  May  2, 1643,  when  it  was  demolished  to  i 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  workmen  being  protected  by  sol<fiery. 

Nearly  opposite  Honey- lane  was  the  Standard,  the  place  of  exec 
tion;  and  between  Bucklersbury  and  the  Poultry  stood  Westcheap, 
the  Great  Conduit,  which  brought  the  first  supply  of  sweet  water 
London,  from  Paddington;  and  facing  Foster-lane  stood  the  Litt 
Conduit.  Westward  of  the  site  of  the  Great  Conduit,  on  the  nor 
side,  is  Mercers'  Hall  and  chapel,  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire 
1666 ;  the  original  chapel  being  an  hospitalpurchased  at  the  Dissol 
tion  by  means  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham.  westward,  next  No.  142, 
Saddlers'  Hall.  Both  these  Halls  have  in  their  street  fronts  balcon 
for  viewing  the  City  pageants. 

The  handsome  stone-fronted  house.  No.  73,  built  by  Sir  C.  Wn 
was,  before  the  erection  of  the  Mansion  House,  (1737,)  aometin 
tenanted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  during  his  year  of  office :  here  Mr.  1  ej 
the  publisher,  amassed  great  wealth.  Nearly  opposite,  between  Ire 
monger- lane  and  King-street,  is  the  Atlas  Insurance  Office,  with  tkx 
enriched  fronts,  granite  basement,  and  stone  superstructure :  buUt 
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CHELSEA, 

A  Urge  aod  popalotu  poriih  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames :  it  was 
a  village  of  dUO  homes  in  the  laist  centurr,  bat  now  extenda  from  beyond 
Batteraea  or  Cbelaea  Bridge  almost  to  U^de  Park  Corner.  It  lies  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  rirer;  and»  according  to  Norden,  is  named  from 
iu  atrand,  "  like  the  cheael  (oeosel  or  cesel)  which  the  sea  casteth  ap  of 
sand  and  pebble-atonea,  thereof  called  Chuelteyy  briefly  CheUey,  as  is 
Chelsey  (Sebey)  In  Sussex."  In  a  Saxon  charter,  however,  it  is  writ- 
ten CealekflU  ;  in  Domeadav,  Cercehede  and  Ckaieed;  and  Sir  Thomaa 
More  wrote  It  Clulehitky  though  it  began  to  be  written  Chelsey  in 
the  iGth  oentnry.  Among  the  possessors  of  the  manor  were  Sir  Regi- 
nald Bray  (tonp.  Henry  VII.) ;  it  was  given  by  Henry  Y III.  to  Kath- 
erine  Fvr  aa  a  portion  of  her  marriage  settlement ;  and  it  was  bought 
of  Lord  Cheyne  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1712,  from  whom  it  passed  by 
marri^e  and  bequest  to  Baron  Cadogan,  of  Oakley,  in  whose  family 
the  property  remains :  hence  the  names  of  Cheyne  Walk,  Cadogan  and 
Hans  Places,  and  Sloane  and  Oakley  Streets. 

Chelsea  waa  once  a  place  of  courtly  resort :  many  of  the  nobility, 
tB  wdl  aa  scfaolera  and  philosophers,  resided  here;  and  its  noted 
taverns  and  public  gardens  were  much  frequented  in  the  17th  and  18th 
ceaturka.  The  principal  features  now  are  its  palaoe-hospital  for  sol- 
dicfSy  its  Botanic  Gardens,  its  Dutch-like  river  terrace  (Cheyne- walk), 
mostly  briek-boilty  and  fronted  by  lofty  trees ;  and  its  olden  church, 
with  a  heavy  brick  tower. 

At  Cbelaea  lived  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  mansion  at  the  north  end  of  Beaufort- 
rov,  wOh  gtrdens  extendiag  to  the  Thames.  Here  More  was  visited  by  Henry 
VIIL,  vlio,  **  after  dinner,  in  a  £ftir  garden  of  his,  walked  with  him  by  the  space 
of  aa  hour,  holding  hit  arm  about  his  neck ;"  and  used  to  ascend  with  him  to  the 
hoate-topto  observe  the  stars  ard  discourse  of  astronomy.  A  more  illustrious 
rUitor  was  Erasmus,  who  describes  the  house  as  "a  practical  school  of  the 
Christian  leUgion."  Holbein  was  kindly  received  here  by  More,  where  the 
paimer  worked,  for  near  three  years,  upon  portaits  of  the  Chancellor,  his  rela- 
t  oiM,  and  frieods.  More  also  hired  a  house  for  aged  people  in  Chelsea,  whom  he 
dsi.y  relieved.  Bis  own  establishment  was  large:  Erasmus  says,  "  there  he 
enverscth  with  his  wife,  his  son,  his  d«ughters-in-law,  his  three  grand-daugh- 
(en  with  their  husbands,  with  eleven  great-grandchildren."  More  resigned  the 
Onet  Seal  in  1533,  and  retired  to  Chelsea  for  study  and  devotion;  but  d  smissed 
his  leriBQfe,  and  gave  his  barge  to  his  successor  in  the  Chancellorship.  After  his 
eisouieB,  July  6, 1535  (according  to  Aubrey),  his  body  was  buried  in  Chelsea 
Cktntk  (which  b«  had  regularly  attended);  and  his  head  was  placed  in  a  vault 
la  St.  Donstan's  Church,  Canterbury.  More's  mansion  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Baas  Sloane,  and  taken  down  in  1740. 

Sloane  dwelt  in  the  New  Manor-House,  nearly  opposite  the  Pier. 
la  the  faamlei  of  Little  CheUea  lived  Sir  Bnlstrode  Whitelocke ;  Mr. 
Pyn,  BBeaber  of  the  Long  Parliament;  Bishop  Fowler,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Addison,  and  John  Locke ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  (author  of  the 
CkaraHaiMticM,)  in  the  house  now  St.  George's  additional  workhouse ; 
■ad  hare  Dr.  Smollett  retired  after  his  failure  in  practice  at  Bath. 
Been  Swift  had  lodginga  "a  little  beyond  the  church ;"  and  Sir  Robert 
Vslpoic  had  a  house  aqjoining  Gough  House :  hence,  Walpole-street. 

Towards  the  western  end  of  Cheyne  Walk,  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester possessed  a  palace  from  1663,  until  the  death  of  Brownlow 
North  in  1820.  Further  west,  near  the  river  side>  was  the  Chelsea 
Ckiaa  Ifanu&ctorT.    (See  Chblmea  China.) 

In  Cheyne- walk  was  the  Museum  and^offee-house  of  Don  Saltero, 
iinthesw 


ning  exploits  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  landlord,  James 

Sahcr,  was  a  noted  barber,  who  made  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities, 
whidi  aeqoired  him'  the  name  (probably  first  given  him  by  Steele,)  of 
Don  Saltero.    (See  TaUer^  Kos.  34, 195,  and  226.)    The  quiet  tavern 
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remains,  bat  the  Museum  was  dispersed  bj  auction  about  the  year  180^ 
Another  wonder  was  the  old  Chelsea  Bun-house,  which  possessed 
sort  of  riyal  Museum  to  Don  Saltero*s.  (See  Chblsba  Buns.)  It  v9 
taken  down  in  1839.  Eastward  is  the  nojal  Hospital  (see  Chelae 
Hospital)  ;  and  on  part  of  its  garden  was  the  gaj  Ranelagh,  fmi 
1740  to  1815.  Here,  too,  is  the  Apothecaries'  Company's  Garden  (m 
Botanic  Gabdenb);  and  nearly  opposite  is  "the  Red  House"  at  BftI 
tersea,  about  fifty  yards  west  of  which  Caesar  is  belieyed  by  some  ant 
quaries  to  have  n>rded  the  Thames. 

Chelsea  has  two  churches  dedicated  to  St  Luke.  Tbo  old  rirei 
side  church  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  centuries,  ai 
has  an  eastern  chapel  added  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  the  chancel 
a  black  marble  tablet  to  More,  placed  there  by  himself  in  1532,  thn 
years  before  his  death :  it  was  restored  by^  Sir  John  Lawrence  aboi 
1644,  and  by  subscription  in  1833 :  the  inscription,  in  Latin,  is  bj  Moi 
Here  are  also  seyeral  other  memorials  of  eminent  persons,  inclndii 
a  monument  to  Jane,  wife  of  the  ambitious  John  Dudley,  Duke 
Northumberland;  and  to  Lady  Jane  Cheyne,  by  Bernini.  In  tl 
churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  egg-shaped  and  en  twin 
with  serpents;  also  a  monument  to  Philip  Muler,  erected  by  the  Lii 
nnan  and  Horticultural  Societies ;  and  here  rests  Cipriani,  the  paint< 
Several  eminent  persons  have  been  interred  in  the  church  witho 
monuments.   (See  Cunningham's  Handbook  o/London,  2d  edit,  p.  ^* 

St.  Luke's  new  church,  between  King's  Road  and  Fulham  Ro:i 
was  built  by  Savage,  in  1820,  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen 
centuries,  and  has  a  pinnacled  tower  142  feet  high. 

Aboye  Bat  tersea  Bridge  is  Cremome  House,  formerly  the  elega 
yilla  of  Lord  Cremome,  who  had  here  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  a 
Flemish  pictures ;  adjoining  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  HoadI 
(son  of  the  bishop),  the  author  of  The  Suspidous  Husband.  Ci 
morne  has  been  converted  into  a  place  of  public  entertunment,  i 
which  the  grounds  are  well  adapted. 

CHELSEA  BUNS. 

Chelsea  has  been  famed  for  its  Buns  since  the  commencement  of  the  1 
century.  Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  1712,  writes  "  Pray  are  not  t 
fine  buns  sold  here  in  our  town,  as  the  rare  Chelsea  buns  ?  I  bought  < 
to-day  in  my  walk,"  &c.  They  were  made  and  sold  at  *'the  Old  Origi 
Chelsea  Bun-house,"  in  Jews  -row,  a  one-storied  buildings  with  a  col 
nade  projecting  over  the  foot-pavement.  It  was  customary  for  the  Ko 
Family  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  yisit  the  Bun-house  in  the  morni 
George  IL,  Queen  Caroline,  and  the  Princesses  frequently  honoured 
proprietor,  Richard  Hands,  with  their  company;  as  di(l  also  Geo 
ill.  and  Queen  Charlotte ;  her  Majesty  presented  Mrs.  Hands  wit 
silyer  half-gallon  mug,  with  five  gumeas  m  it.  On  Good  Friday  mo 
ings,  upwards  of  50,000  persons  haye  assembled  here,  when  dlstu 
ances  often  arose  among  the  London  mob ;  and  in  one  day  more  t 
250/.  have  been  taken  ror  buns.  The  Bun-house  was  also  much  ; 
quented  by  visitors  to  Raneloj^h,  after  the  closing  of  which  the  b 
trade  declined.  Notwithstanding,  on  Good  Friday,  April  18,  1839, 
wards  of  240,000  buns  were  sold  nere.  Soon  after,  the  Bun -house 
sold  and  pulled  down ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  dispersed  a  coUeo 
of  pictures,  models,  grotesque  figures,  and  modern  antiques,  which 
for  a  century  added  the  attractions  of  a  museum  to  the  bun  celebi 
Another  Bun-house  has  been  built ;  but  the  olden  charm  of  the  place 
fled.  In  the  Mirror  for  April  6, 1839,  are  two  yiews  of  the  old  E 
house,  sketched  just  before  its  demolition. 
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CHELSEA  CHINA. 

The  earljett  numafketories  of  porcelain  in  England  were  those  at 
Bow*  aad  at  Chdsea,  both  which  have  lon^  been  extinct.  **  The  Chel- 
sea ware,  bearing  a  rerj  imperfect  similantj  in  body  to  the  Chinese, 
AAimitCed  onW  of  a  ysrj  fusible  lead  glaze ;  and  in  the  taste  of  its  pat- 
t«ra»,  and  the  style  of  their  execution,  stood  as  low,  perhaps,  as  any  on 
the  list.**  (A.  Aikin;  Trant.  Soc  Arts.)  This  character,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  later  productions. 

Faulkner,  in  his  History  of  ChelteOj  (1829,)  states : 

*'  The  Chelsea  China  Manofactory  waa  situate  at  the  corner  of  Jus 'ice-walk, 

and  occupied  the  hovues  to  the  upper  end  of  the  street.    Several  of  the  large  old 

bouaea  vcrc  used  as  shov-rooms.    It  has  been  dbcontinued  for  more  than  fortv 

}  e^ra,  the  whole  of  the  premises  pulled  down,  and  new  houses  erected  on  the  site.^ 

JoaUce-walk  took  its  name  from  a  magistrate  who  resided  in  the 
house  at  the  south  comer  of  Church-street,  whence  formerly  an  avenue 
of  lime-trees  extended  to  Lawrence-street ;  and  in  the  latter  were  the 
ovens  of  the  Chelsea  China  Manufactory,  where  Dr.  Johnson  made  ex- 
p^rimeots  on  tea-cops.  The  premises,  therefore,  were  not  far  from 
Chorcfa-street,  and  near  the  water-side.  They  subsequently  became  a 
stained  paper  Manufactory,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Echardts  and  Wood- 
maaon,  m  1786 ;  afterwards  by  Messrs.  Bowen  and  Co. ;  and  in  1810  by 
Messrs.  Harwood  and  Co.  We  have  been  favoured  with  these  addenda 
by  Mr.  T.  Crofton  Croker,  F.S.A. 

In  July,  1S50,  we  saw  in  the  stock  of  Mr.  Heigham,  Fulham-road, 
a  set  of  three  Chelsea  vases,  remarkably  fine  in  form  and  colour ;  each 
bearing  a  view  of  the  old  church  at  Chelsea  and  river- side. 

"  Martia  Lister  mentions  a  manufacture  at  Chelsea  as  early  as  1698,  comparing 
:u  produrtions  with  those  of  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris.  It  was  patronised  by 
Cjeorgre  II..  who  brought  over  artificers  from  Brunswick  and  Saxony;  whence, 
pn^bably.  M.  Brongniart  terms  Chelsea  a  '  Manufacture  Royale.'  Its  reputation 
r  ,Tnmeoccd  about  1740;  and  in  1745  the  celebrity  of  Chelsea  porcelain  was  rc- 
rmled  with  jealousy  by  the  manufacturers  of  France,  who  therefore  petitioned 
L/juU  XV.  to  concede  to  them  exclusive  privileges.  About  175<i,  it  was  under 
I'ut  dlrectkra  of  M.  Spremont,  a  foreigner.  The  productions  of  the  <  heUea  fur- 
a  vce»  were  tbougtit  worthy  to  view  with  those  of  the  celebrated  manufactories  of 
Gtrrmaav.  Walpoke,  in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Horace  Mann,  mentions  a 
»-:TT£re  of  Chelsea  porcelain  sent  by  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  Duke  of  MwCklen- 
L:ir?,  which  co«t  1200/.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  much  interest  in  pro- 
rxxisgthe  success  of  this  interesting  manufacture.  The  mark  is  an  Anchor,  in 
r-^,  banished  on  the  best  specimens,  and  red  on  the  inferior." 

We  are  indebted  for  this  information  to  Mr.  Forster's  piquant  notes 
to  the  Catalo^e  of  the  Sale  at  Stowe,  in  1848,  where  the  finest  speci- 
mens '^  of  rare  old  Chelsea,"  apair  of  small  vases,  painted  with  Roman 
triumphs,  sold  for  231.  lOf .  There  were  but  few  specimens  of  Chelsea 
wire  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1842.  At  the  sale  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Mac^onaid*s  collection,  in  1850,  a  pair  of  cups  and  saucers,  beautifully 
painted  with  birds,  brought  36/.  15s. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL 
Ormpies  the  site  of  "Chelsea  College,"  commenced  by  Dr.  Sutcliffe, 
I>an  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  only  in  part  built.  Its 
oD>ct  was  to  maintain  fellows  in  holy  orders,  "  to  answer  all  the  ad- 
▼•rrtarics  of  religion,"  and  others  to  write  the  history  of  their  own 
tiTaea.  It  was  nicknamed  "  Controversy  College"  by  Archbishop  Laud ; 
the  whole  scheme  and  its  originator  were  mercilessly  ridiculed  by 
•  Bow  China,  fbrmerly  made  at  8iratford-le-Bow.  is  always  marked  with  a 
rrr  cent,  or  *ow;  it  much  resembles  in  quality  the  old  Worcester  or  Derby, 
sjii  u  mostly  of  bine  pattern ;  it  is  scarce,  but  never  fine. 
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the  witB  of  the  day,  and  thus  failed.  It  was  given  by  Charles  IL  to 
then  newly -established  Royal  Society,  who,  in  1681-82,  sold  the  i 
perty  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox  for  1300/.,  as  a  site  for  a  Royal  Hospital 
af^ed  and  disabled  soldiers,  the  buildinfi^  of  which  has  been  attributes 
Fox,  as  well  as  to  the  inflaence  of  Nell  Gwynne.  **  No  matter,'*  i 
Faulkner,  «  with  whom  the  idea  may  have  originated,  whether  i 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  with  his  master  (Charles  II.)»  or  with  Nell  Gwji 
it  is  certain  that  but  for  his  exertions  the  project  would  have  com 
nothing."  One  of  these  traditions  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  hes 
Nell  Gwynne  having  been  for  very  many  years  the  sign  of  a  pul 
house  in  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico.  More  than  one  entry  in  Evel 
Diary,  however,  prove  that  Sir  Stephen  ''had  not  only  the  w' 
managing"  of  the  plan,  but  was  himself  "a  grand  benefactor"  t 
He  was  mainly  advised  by  Evelyn,  who  arranged  the  officers,  "  w 
ueedes  have  a  library,  and  mentioned  several  bookes." 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  architect ;  and  the  foundat 
stone  was  laid,  Feb.  16, 1682,  by  Charles  IL,  who  promised  to  pre 
the  funds,  and  was  assisted  by  public  subscription.  The  progre« 
the  building  is  recorded  in  this  inscription  on  the  southern  front : 

"  In  tubiidium  et  levamen  emeritoTum  venio,  belloque  fractorum,  cot 
Carolus  Secundus,  auxil.  Jacobus  Secundus,  perfecere  Gullelmus  et  Maria, 
et  Hegina,  mdcxc." 

The  building,  which  cost  150,000/.,  is  of  redbrick,  with  stone  qu 
cornices,  pediments,  and  columns,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  harmoi 
proportions.  It  consists  of  three  courts,  two  of  which  are  8pa( 
quadrangles ;  the  third,  the  central  one,  is  open  on  the  south  side^nex 
Thames ;  and  in  the  area  is  a  statue  of  Charles  IL,  in  Roman  imp 
armour,  sculptured  by  Gibbons,  for  Tobias  Rustat.  In  the  eastern 
western  wings  of  this  court  are  the  wards  of  the  pensioners.  At  th 
tremity  of  the  eastern  wing  is  the  Governor*8  house,  with  a  state  a] 
ment,  and  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  his  queen,  uid  two  sons — Cha 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  James,  Duke  of  York  ;  Charles  II.,  William 
and  George  III.,  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  north  front  is  of  grea 
tent,  and  faced  by  avenues  of  limes  and  horse-chestnuts.  In  the  c< 
is  a  tetrastyle  Roman-Doric  portico,  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
clock-turret  in  the  roof. 

Beneath  are  the  principal  entrances.  To  the  right  is  the  Chapel 
furniture  and  plate  of  which  were  given  by  James  II.,  and  the  o 
by  Major  Ingram ;  the  altar-piece  has  a  painting  of  the  A  seer 
by  Sebastian  Ricci.  In  the  left  wing  is  the  Hall,  wherein  the 
sioners  dine :  here  is  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  II.,  by  V 
and  U.  Cooke ;  and  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  victories  of  the  ] 
of  Wellington,  by  James  Ward,  R.A.  Both  the  Hall  and  Chape 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble:  in  each  are  suspended  co 
captured  bv  the  British  army  ;  in  the  chapel  are  thirteen  eagles  i 
from  Napnfeon,  and  in  the  Hall,  fragments  of  the  standards  cax)* 
at  Blenheim ;  in  addition  are  dragon  banners  of  the  Chinese,  an* 
trophies  of  the  Sikh  campaign  of  1840. 

The  old  soldiers  receive  pensions  from  funds  voted  by  Parlian 
in  1850  there  were  nearly  70,000  out-pensioners,  who  rec^ved  6d 
and  Is.  per  diem ;  there  were  539  in-pensioners,  who  were  well  ol 
and  fed  m  the  Hospital,  and  were  allowed  Id.  a-day  for  tobacco,  ^ 
is  called  '*  her  Majesty's  bounty."  They  wear  lour  scarlet  coats, 
with  blue,  and  the  original  three-cornered  cocked  hats  of  the  last 
tury :  undress,  a  foraging  cap,  inscribed  R.  H.  Theur  ages  vary 
60  to  90  years,  and  two  yeterans  had  in  1850  attained  the  a|^e  o 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  among  the  pensioners  is  27  per  cent. 
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Adjaining  the  Hospital  is  a  burial- ground  for  the  pensioners,  wherein 
are  the  following  dat* : 

Thomas  Ajbey died  1737,  aged  112 

CapUIn  Laurence ,     1765     „      95 

Robert  Commfng 1767      „     116 

Peter  Dovlfaiff  „    1768     „     102 

A  aoldier  who  foaprht  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  „     1772     „    111 

Peter  Bennet,  of  Tinmouth „    1773     „    107 

III  1739  was  interred  here  Christian  Davis,  alias  Mother  Ross,  who 
had  served  in  campaigns  under  William  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  whose  third  husband  was  a  pensioner  in  the  Hospital. 

The  Hospital  Gardens  are,  in  a  measure,  open  to  the  public,  but  are 
little  frequented.  The  river  terrace  is  bordered  with  dwarf  limes,  and 
there  are  besdes  some  fine  old  shady  trees. 

North  of  the  Hospital  is  the  Roval  Military  Asylum,  for  the  support 
sod  education  of  the  children  of  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers: 
the  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1801. 

The  Hospital  and  Asylum  may  be  seen  daily,  from  10  till  4 :  the 
boys  parade  on  Fridays. 

CHESS-CLUBS. 
In  1747,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  Chess- Club  in  the  Metropolis 
met  at  Slaughter's  Coifee-house,  St.  MartinVlane.  The  leading  players 
of  this  Club  were— Sir  Abraham  Janssen,  Philip  Stamma  (from  Aleppo), 
LoTd  Godolphin,  Lord  Sunderland,  and  Lora  Elibank ;  Cunningham, 
the  historian;  I>r.  Black  and  Dr.  Cow  per;  and  it  was  through  their 
invitation  that  the  celebrated  Fhilidor  was  induced  to  visit  England. 

Another  Club  was  shortly  afterwards  founded  at  the  Salopian  Cof- 
fe«-hoBse,  Charing;  Cross :  and  a  few  years  later,  a  third,  which  met 
next  door  to  the  lliatched  House  Tavern,  in  St.  James's-street.  It  was 
hen  that  Philidor  exhibited  his  wonderful  faculty  for  playing  blind- 
fold; some  instances  of  which  we  find  in  the  newspapers  of  the  period : 
'*  Yesterday,  at  the  Chess^iub  in  St.  JameVs-e^reet,  Monsieur  Philidor  per- 
tnrvaed  one  of  those  ironderful  exhibitions  for  which  he  is  so  mucti  eel  >brated.  Ue 
{•Ujed  tkrte  dtfrremi  gaatet  at  once  without  seeing  either  of  the  tables.  His  op- 
poaents  were  Count  Bnihl  and  Mr.  Bowdler  (the  two  best  players  in  London),  and 
Mr.  Ifasercs.  He  defeated  Count  Bruhl  in  one  honr  and  twenty  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Uawies  in  two  hours ;  Mx.  Bowdler  reduced  his  games  to  a  drawn  battle  in  one 
Imv  aod  three  quarters.  To  those  who  understand  Chess,  this  exertion  of  M. 
I'^dor's  abilities  must  appear  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  the  human  memory 
is  lOMeptible.  Ue  goes  through  it  with  astonishing  accuracy,  and  ofien  corrects 
Butues  in  ibose  who  have  the  board  before  them." 

In  17d5,  the  veteran,  then  nearly  seventv  years  of  age,  played  three 
btfautfold  matches  in  public.  The  last  of  these,  which  came  off  shortly 
bdore  his  death,  we  find  announced  in  the  daily  newspapers  thus : 

**  Chssb-Club,  1795.  PaasLoa's,  St.  James's  Street. 
By  pvticalar  desire,  Mons.  Fhilidor,  positively  for  the  last  time,  will  play  on 
SsRirdjqr,  the  20th  of  June,  at  two  o'clock  precisely,  three  games  ar  once  against 
Ikfce  good  players ;  two  of  them  without  seeing  either  of  the  boards,  and  the 
tUrd  looking  over  the  table.  He  most  respectfully  invites  all  the  members  of 
tlM  Chess-Club  to  honour  him  with  their  presence.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  not 
^KloQgiBf  to  the  Club  may  he  provided  with  tickets  at  the  above-mentioned  house, 
t«  lee  the  match,  at  five  shillings  each.** 

Upoo  the  death  of  Fhilidor,  the  Chess-Clubs  at  the  West-end 
leem  to  have  declined ;  and  in  1807,  the  stronghold  and  rallying  point 
fnr  the  lovers  of  the  game  was  "  the  London  Chess  Club,'*  which  was 
cstabGiahed  in  the  City,  and  for  many  vears  held  its  meetings  at  Tomm*s 
Coffee-house,  in  ComhiU.  To  this  Club  we  are  indebted  for  many  of 
the  finest  cliiias  players  of  the  age ;  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
nesriy  a  century,  the  Club  still  flourishes^  and  numbers  among  its  mem- 
ben  some  of  the  leading  proficienU. 
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About  the  year  1833,  a  Club  was  founded  by  a  few  amatfon  li 
Bedford-street.  Covent  Garden.  This  establishment,  which  chisia^ 
remarkable  celebrity  as  the  arena  of  the  famous  contests  between  I^ 
Bourdonnais  and  McDonnell,  was  dissolved  in  1840 ;  but  shortW  sfte^ 
wards,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Staunton,  was  re-formea  und^ 
the  name  of  "  the  St.  Georj^e's  Club,"  in  CaTendish-square,  where  it  stil 
continues,  deservedly  ranlOng  as  the  most  influential  dub  of  the  kii^ 
in  England. 

In  addition  to  the  St.  George's  Club,  at  the  West  End,  and  t\ 
London  Chess  Club,  which  of  lake  years  has  held  its  meetings  at  tt 
George  and  Vulture  Tavern,  Comnill,  there  are  many  minor  ins^ 
tutions  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  whei 
Chess,  and  Chess  only,  forms  the  staple  recreation  of  the  membei 
There  are  also  the  magnificent  Cigar  Divan,  Xo.  100,  Strand,  belongid 
to  Mr.  Ries;  and  Kilpack's  well-appointed  Divan,  42  King-stre< 
Covent  Garden ;  at  each  of  which  the  leading  Chess  publications  a 
accessible  to  visitors,  and  where  as  many  as  twenty  Chess-boards  m 
often  be  seen  in  requisition  at  the  same  time. 

Christ's  hospital, 

Newgate -street,  is  one  of  the  five  Royal  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  Lc 
don,  and  was  founded  for  destitute  children,  by  Edward  Yl.,  June  J 
1553,  on  the  site  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Monastery.  At  the  same  time  i 
King  founded  St.  Thomas's  and  Bridewell  Hospitals :  the  three  foun 
ations  forming  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  charity,  original 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  nis  Majesty  by  the  pious  Bishop  Ridli 
Besides  the  sites  and  appurtenances,  Edward  bestowed  lands  for  th 
support  to  the  amount  of  600Z.  a-year ;  "  and  then  said  in  the  heari 
of  his  Councell, '  Lord,  I  yield  Thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  Thou  h 
given  me  life  thus  long  to  finish  this  work  to  the  glory  of  Thy  Nan 
After  which  foundation  established,  he  lived  not  above  two  daii 
whose  life  would  have  been  wished  equall  to  the  patriarches,  if  it  I 
pleased  God  so  to  have  prolonged  it." — {Stow.) 

A  picture  (attributed  to  Holbein)  which  hangs  in  Christ's  Hospital  Hall  porti 
this  interesting  scene.  The  young  monarch  sits  on  an  elevated  throne,  In  a  sea 
and  ermined  rube,  holding  the  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  presenting  with 
other  the  charter  to  the  kneeling  Lord  Mayor.  By  his  side  stands  the  Cbanctl 
holding  the  seals,  and  next  to  him  are  other  officers  of  state.  Bishop  Ri< 
kneels  before  liim  with  uplifted  hands,  as  if  supplicating  a  blessing  on  the  ev( 
whilst  the  Aldermen,  &c.,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  kneel  on  both  sides,  occup] 
the  middle  g  ound  of  the  picture ;  and  lastly,  in  ftont  are  a  double  row  of  1 
on  one  side,  and  girls  on  the  other,  from  the  master  and  matron  doMm  to  the 
and  girl  who  have  sreppcd  forward  tram  their  respective  rows,  and  kneel } 
raised  hands  before  the  King. 

The  old  monastic  buildings  were  then  repaired :  the  citizens  becj 
animated  by  Edward's  zeal ;  and,  by  aid  of  their  benefactions,  in  ^ 
1652, 340  "  poore  fatherlesse  children  "  were  admittcnl  within  the  anoi 
monastery  walls.  "  On  Christmas-day,"  savs  Stow,  "  while  the  L 
Maior  and  Aldermen  rode  to  Paul's,  the  children  of  Christ's  Hospl 
stood  from  St.  Lawrence-lane  end  in  Cheape  towards  Paul's,  all  in 
livery  of  russet  cotton,  340  in  number ;  and  at  Easter  next  they  wer 
blue,  at  the  Spittle,  and  so  have  continued  ever  since."  Hence 
popular  name  of  the  Hospital,  "  the  Blue-Coat  School." 

Since  this  period,  the  income  of  the  institution  has  known  ni 
fluctuation ;  and  consequently,  also,  the  number  of  inmates.  The 
children  with  which  the  Hospital  opened  had  dwindled  in  158), 
160.  The  object  of  the  institution  has  also,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
come  materially  changed,  which  may  in  a  great  measure  be*attrlh« 
to  the  influence  of  the  Governors,  or  benefactors,  its  chief  supports 
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Hie  Hoipttal  niffBred  materiaUj  in  the  Great  Fire  of  166^  when  the 
darcb  of  the  Booaatery  was  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  bj  Sir  Chris- 
topher WrsB,  between  the  years  1687  and  1705  j  and  here  are  annually 
prcaebed  the  « Spital  Sennona.'*  There  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the 
"**J*  5?""  rtmrfning,  except  the  Cloisters. 

The  Hospital  was  rebniit  by  the  GoFemors,  by  anticipating  its  re^ 
v«eiie.  The  first  important  addition  to  the  foundstion,  after  the  Fire, 
vas  the  Mathematical  School,  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1672,  for  forty 
boys  to  be  mstnioted  in  nsvigation:  they  are  called  "  King's  Boys,"  and 
T^?  MffB  on  the  riffht  shoulder.  Lest  this  Mathematical  School 
™m  fafl  for  want  of  bi^a  properly  qualified  to  supply  it,  one  Mr. 
^^  A  Governor,  left  a  Imey  to  maint^n  a  subordinate  Biathema- 
tml  fieheel  of  twelTo  boya  (*^the  Twelyes**)*  who  wear  a  badge  on  the 
*»ft  *«Mer;  to  these  haTe  been  added  " the  Twos." 

?S  ^  ^  ^"^  considerable  extension  of  the  system  of  education 
HtheHMpitaly  which  originally  consisted  of  a  grammar-school  for  boys ; 
vnaimrate  school  for  g^]%  where  the  latter  were  taught  to  read, 
sew,  and  mark.  A  book  is  preserved  containing  the  records  of  the  Hoa* 
P>»£rom its  foundation,  and  an  anthem  sung  by  the  first  children, 
o^  ^^  Cloister  and  south  front  were  next  (1676)  rebuUt  by  Sip 
{^««rt  Clayton,  aUarraan,  and  cost  him  about  70002. ;  but  it  was  not 

'i?  «  ^"^>»tiie  beacfiactor  until  the  whole  waa  finished, 
♦u.  '^"ting-School,  a  h»ge  edifice,  was  built  by  Wren  in  1694,  at 
«»«5«we  of  Sir  John  Moore,  Lord  Mayor  in  1681,  of  whom  a  marbU 
^^"MplMedm  the  Canada.  Thie  school  is  situate  on  the  west  side 
•  *^  PitMrwnid,  and  bong  supported  on  columns,  the  under  part, 
•JW  the  New  Cloister,  shelters  tha  boys  in  bad  weather. 

los  Ward  over  the  East  Cloister  was  rebuilt,  in  1705,  by  Sir  Francis 
^M<^  the  banker.  In  1785,  the  Grammar  School,  of  neat  yeUow  brick, 
mmIj^''  Britsin,  and  on  the  north  aide  of  the  ditch  playground,  was 
^'^Ktod  partly  with  a  sum  of  money  bequeathed  by  John  Smith,  Esq. 

The  old  boildhigs  of  the  Hospital  had  been  altered,  enlarged,  and 
^C^i^nted  at  difitBrent  periods ;  but,  becoming  ruinous  and  unsafe,  the 
JJ'T^WM^  m  1803>  determined  to  rebuild  the  whole.  With  a  part 
^.^ general  revenues  of  the  Hospital  was,  therefore,  establiahed  a 
J^«™«  ftmd ;  and  vrith  that,  aided  by  a  grant  of  60002.  from  the  Cor- 
{^™"*  of  London,  and  many  private  benefactions,  the  grand  under- 
|™S  waa  commenced.  The  architect  was  the  late  John  Shaw,  F.R.S. 
^F.S.A.,  who  has  been  socoeeded  by  his  son.  Of  the  grreat  Dining 
Hjgthe  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York,  April  26th,  1825.  This 
wi  JV"^""  i»  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ancient 
*«*«  ujodon,  and  partly  on  the  foundation  of  the  refectory  of  the 
r^  'riara.  The  baok  wall  etanda  on  the  site  of  the  ditch  that  an- 
r*""7  «DrrouDded  London,  and  is  built  on  piles  driven  20  feet  deep : 
°52!**°'§  ^'  ^^  foundation,  there  were  found  some  Koman  urns 
fj^??'^ ™  **"*e curious  leathern  sandals.  The  southern  or  principal 
"JJ*Ji  MOBg  Newgate-street,ia  supported  by  buttresses,  and  has  an  octa- 
^**ju^ tower  at  each  extremity;  and  the  aummit  is  embattled  and  pin- 
l«i  r  ^  ^  ground  story  is  an  open  arcade  (187  feet  in  length,  and 
v*  y  tt  width) :  here  also  are  a  meeting-room  for  the  Governors, 
<^«  Hospital  wardrobe,  &c  Over  the  centre  arch  of  the  arcade  ia  a 
**««jf Edward  VL 

^^  ^'Ba  in  front,  or  play-ground,  is  enclosed  by  handsome  metal 
P^  tariehed  with  the  arms  oi  the  Hospital :  argent,  a  cross  gules, 
™^  ooter  chief,  a  dagger  of  the  first  {City  ofLondtm\  on  a  chief 
™Vbetween  twoflenrMO-lis  or,  a  rose  argent. 

ihe  IHoing  Hall,  with  its  lobby  and  organ -gallery,  occupies  the 
ecUre  upper  story,  which  is  187  feet  long,  61  feet  wide,  and  47  feet 

o 
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Ugh :  it  is  lit  b^  nine  large  and  handsome  windows  on  the  south  i 
next  to  Westminster  Hsiu,  it  is  the  noblest  room  in  the  metropi 
The  arcade  beneath  the  Hall  is  built  with  blocks  of  Hajtor  gm 
h^hW  wrought ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  fk'ont  is  of  Portland  lU 
The  basement  storj  contains  the  Kitchen, — 67  feet  in  length  aod 
fset  in  width, — ^besides  batteries,  cellars^  &c. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Hall  is  the  Infirmary,  a  large  building  erectec 
1822 ;  and  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Cloister  are  the  Dorxmtoi 

In  the  great  Dining  Hall,  besides  the  picture  of  £dward  YI.  grant 
the  Hospital  Charter  Tsaid  to  be  bj  Holbein),  is  a  large  painting 
Verrio,  of  James  II.  on  nis  throne,  receiving  the  "  Mathematical  Bo; 
as  at  the  annual  presentation  to  this  daj  ;  though  in  this  picture 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  It  was  presented  to  the  ^spital  by  Verrio,  \ 
also  painted  a  full-length  of  Charles  IL,  which  hangs  near  it.  B 
too,  are  full-lengths  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  by  F.  Grt 
A.R.  A. ;  and  Brook  Watson's  escape,  when  a  boy,  from  a  shark,  i 
the  loss  of  a  leg,  while  bathing,  painted  by  J.  S.  Copley,  RJL,  the  fal 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

In  this  Hall  are  held  the  **  Suppings  in  Public,"  on  the  seven  E 
6b.j^  eyenings  preceding  Easter  Sunday,  and  on  that  evening,  to  wl 
Tisitors  are  admitted  by  tickets  given  by  the  Treasurer  and  by  the 
▼ernors,  each  of  whom  issues  a  certain  number.  The  tables  are 
with  cheese  in  wooden  bowls ;  beer  in  wooden  piggins,  poured  f 
leathern  jacks;  and  bread  brought  in  huge  baskets.  Hie  official  c 
pany  then  enter,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  President  taking  a  state  chur  n 
of  oak  from  old  St.  Katherine's  Church ;  a  hymn  is  sung,  accomfw 
by  the  organ ;  a  Grecian  reads  the  evening  service  from  the  pulpit,  ah 
being  enforced  by  three  strokes  of  a  hammer.  After  prayers,  the  i 
commences,  the  visitors  walking  between  the  tables.  At  its  closer 
**  trade  bo vs"  take  up  the  piggins  and  jacks,  baskets,  bowls,  and  can 
sticks,  and  pass  in  procession  before  the  authorities,  bowing  to  th 
the  entire  800  boys  thus  passing  out.  This  interesting  soectade 
witnessed  by  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  on  Sunday  evei 
March  9, 184/^. 

The  Spital  Sermons*  are  preached  in  Christchurch,  Newfate-st 
on  Easter  Monday  aod  Tuesday,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corp 
tion,  and  Governors  of  the  five  Royal  Hospitals ;  the  Bishops  in 
preaching  on  Monday,  and  usually  his  Lordship's  chaplain  on  Tu« 
On  Monday,  the  chiloren,  headed  by  the  beadle,  proceed  to  the  Mai 
House,  and  return  in  procession  to  Christchurch  with  the  Lord  M 
and  City  authorities,  to  hear  the  sermon.  On  Tuesday,  the  chil 
again  go  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  pass  through  the  Egyptian 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  each  boy  receivmg  agUss  of  wine,  two  bun^ 
a  shilling ;  the  monitors  half-a-crown  each,  and  the  Grecians  a  gv 
They  then  return  to  Christchurch,  as  on  Monday.  Tlie  boys  tort 
visited  the  Royal  Exchange  on  Easter  Monday ;  but  this  has  beet 
continued  since  the  burning  of  the  last  Exchange  in  1888.  j 

At  the  first  Drawing-room  of  the  year,  forty  "  filathematical  I 
are  presented  to  the  Sovereign,  who  gives  them  8f.  8f .  as  a  gratui1| 
this  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  formerly  added  smafier  siiig 
the  whole  was  divided  among  the  ten  boys  who  left  the  school  I 
year.  On  the  illness  of  King  George  III.  these  presentations  wei 
continued ;  but  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  continued  to  pay  1 
the  amount  ordinarily  received  by  each,  to  every  boy  on  quitting, 
practice  of  receiving  the  children  was  revived  by  William  IV. 

Each  of  the  '*  B&thematical  Boys*'  having  passed  his  Trinity -j 

•  SeeCHiTBCHxi:  CaatiT  Chvecb,  Newgate-street,  with  the  origin 
Spital  Sermons. 
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^  mmI  reeeif  ed  testimonials  of  his  good  conduct,  is  presented 
vitfe s  votcA,  sss  reward,  worth  from  9L  to  18/. ;  in  addition  to  an  outfit 
ttdothesybookiy  mathematical  instruroents,  a  Gunter's  scale,  a  quad- 
rat, and  sea-diest.  ^ 

Od  a  Ifattliew's  Daj,  (Sept.  31,)  « the  Grecians"  deUver  orations 
™re  the  Lord  Major,  Corporation,  Governors,  and  their  friends;  this 
Ma|ai^  of  the  scholars*  disputations  in  the  cloisters. 

Chrat's  Honntal,  by  ancient  custom,  possesses  the  priTilege  of 
Mdrewi^  the  Sovereign  on  the  occadon  of  his  or  her  coming  into 
jMCitj  to  partake  of  the  hospitaUty  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
On  the  Twt  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837,  a  booth  was  erected  for  the 
Homu!  boji  hi  St  Paul's  Churchyard;  and  on  the  Royal  carriage 
rvKhing  the  Cathedral  west  gate,  the  senior  scholar,  with  the  Head 
'utto'  andTk«aBarer,adTanced  to  the  coach-door,  and  ddiTered  a  con- 
««JJwory  address  to  her  Majesty,  with  a  copy  of  the  same  on  vellum. 

™  dress  of  the  •*  Blne-Coat'^  boys  is  the  costume  of  the  citizens  of 
"»««  St  the  tfane  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital,  when  blue  coats 
^eretlM  eoamon  habit  of  apprentices  and  serving-men,  and  yellow 
Jjomj*  were  generally  worn.  Bir.  Brayley  describes  the  dress  as 
tMZMorwt  spproach  to  the  monkish  costume  now  worn ;  (Londiniana, 
u  "*  t}!^  ^  ^  dark-blue  coat,  with  a  close-fitting  body  and  loose 
'^  Wng  the  ancient  tunic,  and  the  under-coat,  or  '<  yellow,'*  the 
*Kerdesi  nnder-tunie  of  the  monastery.  The  g^dle  was  auo  a  monas- 
«  •pjwodsge :  the  boys  wear  it  of  red  leather.  Tello w  worsted  stock- 
5f»,s  flat  Usck  woollen  cap,  (scarcely  larger  than  a  saucer),  and  a 
«fcnal  neckband,  complete  the  dress. 

neeAacatwn  of  the  boys  consists  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithme* 
tit,  Freneh,  the  classics,  and  the  mathematics,  lliere  are  sixteen  Ex- 
JUTOOM  for  Kholars  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
J«Ji  •  -Pitt  8«diolarship,"  and  a  "  Times  Schohirship,"  the  latter 
;?™J JT  *fce  proprietors  of  that  journal,  with  a  fund  subscribed  by 
l*«pw*e  ia  testhttony  of  th«r  detection  of  the  Bogle  fraud,  184L 
tS!  *"  *^  •«P»»te  tmsts  held  by  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital, 
vucii  ire  distributed  to  poor  vridows,  to  the  blind,  and  in  apprenticing 
^»*€.  The  annual  income  of  the  Hospital  is  about  50,0002.  :iUordi- 
^  dirinncmento,  are  48,000/. 

'*.%!Ji'*"^  sninuny,  and  ftwly  clrcnlated,  "A  True  Report  of  the  Num- 
rf  rJl  rt  *"  «d  other  poor  People  mahitained  In  the  several  Royal  Hospitals 
li«  vIJ  ^*^<l«n.  under  the  pious  care  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
r«t  •      "*■•  "^  Governors  thereof,  for  the  year  last  past."    This  docu- 

*J^«^iJPP«Biaiice,  resembles  a  sheet  almanack :  It  is  headed  by  the  Easter 
Pjjr  "i?  ■■"»*« ;  and  it  is  enclosed  in  a  woodcut  border,  the  design  of  wliich 
ir^rt?*  wstom  of inrtotlng  these  Reports  to  have  been  of  long  standing. 
?^««qj«p«tion  of  the  border  are  the  Royal  Arms;  at  the  sides  are  the  City 
rLZ:.™"»  Md  modem  ;  hi  medallions  at  the  corners  are  three  figures  of  the 

•iKiHo^ital  boys,  and  one  of  a  girl;  at  the  foot  is  an  emblematic  group,  with 
J^^*F^the  background ;  and  beneath  it  is  hiscribed  on  a  ribbon,  ••  Pray 

fl/  VA^l^  •everriportraits  in  the  Treasurer's  room,  including  two 
WW  ^^^  ^1  Holbein,  one  of  which  belonged  to  Sir  Anthony 
*™j,  Queen  Elisabeth's  Chancellor. 

fW*  8««nl  burial-ground  of  the  Hospital  is  between  the  south 
tSi  "li  houses  in  Newgate-street,  where  the  funerals  formerly 
Irrfff^  torch-light,  and  the  service  was  preceded  by  an  anthem, 
now^T^rS^*  monastic  associations  of  the  place.    The  burials  are 

R  t^  emfaieot  "Blues"  from  the  present  period  were,  Leigh 
■^u^MlboBtts  Barnes,  many  years  editor  of  the  Times  newspaper; 
iikoQMlfitcbell,  the  translator  of  Aristophanes ;  8.  T.  Coleridge,  the 
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poet,  and  Charles  Lamb,  his  contemporary ;  Middleton,  Bishop  of  Cal^ 
cutta ;  Jeremiah  Marklaod,  the  best  scholar  and  critic  of  the  lut  oeoJ 
tnrv ;  Samuel  Richardson,  the  norelist ;  Joshua  Barnes,  the  scholiut 
Btshop  Stillingfleet ;  Camden.  '<  the  nourrice  of  antiquitie ;"  and  Cia 
uion,  the  learned  Jesuit  of  the  %ge  ol  Elisabeth.  Coleridge,  Cb&rle 
Lamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  published  manj  interesting  remimKeoce 
of  their  contemporaries  in  the  school. 

The  subordinate  establlshmetit  Is  at  Hertford,  to  which  the  jonogel 
boys  are  sent  preparatory  to  their  entering  an  tiie  foundation  in  Lonj 
don,  which  takes  plaise  as  Tacaneies  occur.  The  buildinsr  at  HertfoTJ 
was  erected  by  the  Hospital  Goyemors  in  1683;  when  mi,  it  will  coq 
tain  416  children,  of  whom  about  SOO  are  taught  the  classics.  There  i 
filcewise  accommodation  here  for  80  girls. 

Besides  the  Lord  Mayor,  Court  of  Aldermen,  snd  twelve  memben  of  tl 
Common  Council,  who  ore  Oovemon  c«  ojleio^  then  are  between  400  and  5J 
other  Governors,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  vn 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prinoe  Alftod,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  qtu 
llflcatlon  for  Governor  Is  a  donation  of  500/. ;  an  Alderman  may  nominstei 
Governor  for  election  at  half-price.  There  are  Arom  1400  to  1500  children  on  t] 
foundation,  including  those  at  the  branch  establishment  at  Hertford.  Abont  !| 
boys  are  admitted  annually,  (at  the  age  of  from  7  to  10  years),  by  presentation! 
the  Governors;  the  Queen,  the  Lord  Mayor  (two  presentations),  and  the  Coait< 
Aldermen  presenting  annually,  and  the  other  Governors  in  rotation,  so  tbstj 
privilege  occurs  about  onoe  in  three  or  four  years.  A  List  of  the  Governors  bsnj 
presentations  is  published  annually  in  March,  and  ia  to  be  had  at  the  coontU 
house  of  the  Hospital.  *'  Grecians'*  and  "  King's  Boys'*  remain  in  the  afM 
after  they  are  fifteen  years  old;  but  the  other  boys  leave  at  Chat  age. 

CHUBOHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

London  and  the  suburbs,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  contained,  accordij 
to  Fitz-Stephen,  "13  chnrches  belonging  to  convents,  besides  I 
lesser  parish  churches."  Stow  states  the  entire  number  of  churco 
at  his  time,  in  and  about  London,  within  four  miles*  compass,  at  13 
and  thus  they,  doubtless,  remained  down  to  1666,  when  the  Great  F 
at  once  destroyed  89  of  their  number,  35  of  which  were  not  rebu] 
The  sites  of  the  latter  are  mostly,  to  this  daj,  denoted  by  their  bnrij 
grounds^  a  few  of  which  have  each  a  tablet  mscribed  with  the  name 
the  late  church,  and  stating  to  whom  dedicated. 

Pepys  records  this  odd  coincidence  concerning  the  London  churcl 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire :  •<  Jan.  7th,  1667-8.  It  is  obserred,  a 
is  true,  in  the  late  Fire  of  London,  that  the  fire  burned  just  as  mfl 
parish  churches  as  there  were  hours  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
the  fire ;  and  next,  that  there  were  just  as  many  churches  left  stand] 
in  the  rest  of  the  city  that  was  not  bumed>  bemg,  I  think,  thirteen 
all  of  each ;  which  is  pretty  to  observe." 

Eleven  of  the  thirteen  churches  •*  belonging  to  convents"  roar 
traced.  Thus,  we  find  In  Fitz- Stephen's  time.  Trinity  Priory,  Aldg^ 
St.  Bartholomew's,  West  Smitlifield  (seepage  31) ;  Bermondsey,  Sou 
wark  (see  page  40) ;  St.  James's  Priory,  tJlerkenwell ;  the  Priory 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Holywell,  Shoreditch;  St.  Katherine's  Hospil 
by  the  Tower ;  St.  Thomas  Aeon,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Kil 
street,  Cheapside,  upon  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  k  Becli 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell ;  the  Temple ;  St.  Mary  Overi 
Southwark ;  and  St.  Martin 's-le-Grand,  so  named  firom  itsmagnifice^ 
All,  except  Bermondsey,  are  shewn  in  the  Sutherland  View,  1543. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  two  "Mother  Churches"  of  London  1 
Westminster. 

Old  Saiwt  Paul's. 

The  present  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  is  the  third  church  built  to  i 
saint,  very  nearly  upon  the  same  site.    The  first  church  was  fouii 
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"Jj?  ^*'2?'.^  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in 
UwT.  Its  nbuikmig  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Maurice,  whose  suo- 
c«wr  eompletsd  the  enclosing  walls,  which  extended  as  far  as  Pater- 
»«er.row  and  ATe-Maria-lane,  on  one  side :  and  to  Old  Change, 
Cirter-hns^  and  Creed-lane,  on  the  other.  This  second  church,  «  Old 
bimtPaal8,'wa«baUt  of  Caen  stone:  H  was  greatly  injured  by  fire  in 
U^bat  a  sew  steeple  was  finished  in  1221,  and  in  1240  a  choir. 

The  entire  edifice  was  090  feet  long,  and  130  feet  broad ;  and  its  tower 
ttd  spiie  rase  520  feet,  or  116  feet  higher  than  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
^WTO^  feet  loftier  than  that  of  Vienna;  50  feet  higher  than  that 
f  «^|«^;  soznasring  the  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt ;  and 
5*^1  IV  ''^•"O'^^fflMt  placed  upon  the  cross  of  the  present  Cathe- 
Sj  If  1^  '  ^^*  ^  copper-gilt,  9  feet  in  compass  (large  enough  to 
DOW  10  bBdwis  of  com),  supporting  a  cross  15*  feet  high,  surmounted 
L^il*"*^*^  <rf copper-gUt,  4  feet  long.»*  In  1314,  the  cross  feU ; 
•M  «e  steeply  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  being  ruinous,  was  taken 
i,?*  '*'^^  ^^  »  '»«''  «»lt  baU-  In  !***>  it  was  nearly  de- 
Kfoyed  bv  Ivfatniiw,  and  not  repured  till  1462.  In  1561,  the  Cathedral 
w«  psitly  burnt,  but  was  restored  by  1666,  except  the  spire,  which 
^  SCTer  reboUt.  The  church  was  of  the  Latin-cross  form,  with  a 
"2;"*rfP^*»<*  two  other  chapels,  at  the  east  end ;  near  which,  on  the 
wrth  IMS,  stood  Paul's  or  Powly  's  Cross,  with  a  pulpit  whence  sermons 
wee  prescbed,  the  anathema  of  the  Pope  thundered  forth,  heresies 
rwaoteii,  and  tins  atoned  for :  here,  in  1483,  Jane  Shore,  with  a  taper 
m  one  haad,  and  arrayed  in  her  «  kerteU  onelye,"  did  open  penance : 
**  BcCbr  the  wwlde  I  aaffered  open  shame. 
Where  people  were  as  thicke  at  is  the  Mtnd, 
A  penaunoe  took,  with  Uper  in  my  hand,"— JTv*"'*  Coll.  1587. 
^  fsaoos  Cross  was  pulled  down  in  1643  by  order  of  Parliament ;  but  its 
J*2?  ^  ^«»t^  by  a  tall  ehn-tree.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
™«y»d  stood  a  square  elockier,  or  bell-tower,  with  four  bells,  rung 
w  annnn  the  dtiaens  to  folkmotes  held  here.  These  bells  belonged 
»<^.Fsiths  under  St.  Paul's,  a  church  so  situated,  but  demolished 
•J^JwS,  when  part  of  the  cryipt  beneath  the  Cathedral  choir  was 
pnted  to  the  narishioners  for  divme  senrice :  hence  the  popular  story 
ja  wp  taoe  of  there  being  a  church  under  St.  Paul's,  and  service  in  it 
•«eaj8«r.  At  the  south-west  comer  was  the  parish-church  of  St. 
r^py-Fnller  wittUy  describes  Old  St.  Paul's  as  being  «  truly  the 
TOer-etoch,  having  one  babe  in  her  body — St.  Faith's — and  another 
n  Iw  mw-St.  Gregorr's." 

Ob  theioHth  side  of  the  Cathedral,  within  a  elotHer,  was  a  chapter- 
«*|'«i  m  the  pointed  style :  and  on  the  north,  on  the  walls  of  another 
Jf  «««r,  lert  to  the  cfaameUhouse,  was  a  "  Dance  of  Death,"  or,  as 
6toworfliit,«Deftth  leading  aU Estates,  curiously  painted  upon  board, 
^«k  theipeeches  of  Death,  and  answer  of  every  Estate,"  by  John  Lyd- 
Pt«.  Itwss  painted  at  the  cost  of  John  Carpenter,  Town  Clerk  of 
^Mtoap.  Henry  V.  and  VI. 

Twatenor  of  the  churdi  was  divided  throughout  by  two  ranges  of 
p*<TO  eohnnns  J  it  bad  a  rich  screen,  and  canopied  doorways ;  and  a 
^P"J"t«d  rose- window  at  the  east  end.  The  walls  were  sumptu- 
'"•"y  «donied  with  pictures,  shrines,  and  curiously  wrought  taber- 
^J^igold  and  silver,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls  glittered  in  splen- 
*«  pwfialon ;  and  npon  the  high  altar  were  heaped  countless  stores 
'•UoU  sod  rilver  plate,  and  illuminated  missals.  The  shrine  of  St. 
trfceswald  (the  fourth  ln8hop),at  the  back  of  the  high  altar,  had  among 
1'*  jewels  a  lapphire,  believed  to  cure  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  mere 
^iBmerition  of  these  treasures  filhi  twenty-dght  pages  of  Dugdale's 
f ouo  itttory  of  the  CatbedraL 
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Camden  relates,  that  on  the  annivenarj  of  the  ConTersion  of  St. 
Paul,  January  26,  held  in  the  church,  a  fat  back  was  received  with 
great  formality  at  the  choir-entrance  by  the  canons,  in  their  sacerdotal 
Testments,  and  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads;  -whilst  tbe 
antlers  of  the  buck  were  carried  on  a  pike  in  procession  round  the 
edifice,  with  horns  blowing,  &c.  On  the  buck  being  offered  st  tbs 
high  altar,  one  shilling  was  paid  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Within  was  the  tomb  or  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  with 
the  chivalric  appointments  of  proper  helmet  and  spear  and  tsr^L 
Here  also  were  monuments  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  ana  Sir  CbristopbR 
Hatton,  and  tablets  to  Sir  Philip  STdney  and  Sir  Francis  Walsiagbam; 
the  skeleton  effigies  of  Colet,  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School;  and  of  Dr, 
Donne,  the  poet,  erect  in  his  stony  shroud.  Van  Dyck  was  buried  her«^ 
but  had  not  a  monument.  Here,  too,  in  the  nare,  was  the  tomb  of  Si] 
John  Beauchamp,  son  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick :  it  was  unaccountsbl] 
called  **  Duke  Humphrey's  Tomb,"  and  the  dinnerless  persons  wbc 
lounged  here  were  said  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

But,  perhaps,  the  finest  monument  was  that  of  Henry  de  Ijacy,  Es^ 
of  Lincoln,  Edward  I.'s  able  lieutenant  in  his  Scottish  expeditions;  hi! 
portrait  effigy  lay  upon  an  altar  of  beautiful  decoration. 

The  state  obsequies  were  a  profitable  priyilege  of  the  Catbedrs) 
the  choir  was  hung  with  black  and  escutcheons ;  and  the  herses  wer 
magnificently  adorned  with  banner-rolls  and  other  insignia  of  Tainglor^ 

The  floor  was  laid  out  in  walks :  ''  the  south  alley  for  usurye  an 
poperye ;  the  north  for  slmonr  and  the  horse>fair ;  in  the  midst  for  d 
kinds  of  barj^ains,  meetings,  brawlings,  murthers,  conspiracies,  && 
The  middle  aisle  was  callM  Paul's  Walk,  and  was  a  lounge  for  idlei 
and  hunters  after  news,  wits  and  gallants,  cheats,  usurers,  and  knight 
of  the  post;  the/on^  itself  being  used  as  a  counter.  Ben  Jonson'hi 
laid  a  scene  of  his  Every  Man  out  ofhia  Humour  in  ''  the  middle  aid 
in  Panic's;"  Captain  Bobadil  is  a "  PauPs  man ;"  and  Falstaff  boogl 
Bardolph  in  Paul's.  Greene,  in  his  Theeves  falUng  out,  4'<?.,  saji 
*'  Walke  in  the  middle  of  Paul's,  and  gentlemen's  teeth  walk  n* 
faster  at  ordinaries,  than  there  a  whole  day  together  abont  enqnii 
after  news."  Bishop  Earle,  in  his  Microcosmographia,  1629,  sat 
"  Paul's  Walke  is  the  Land's  Epitome,  or  you  may  caL  it  the  lesser  I 
of  Great  Brittaine.  *  *  *  The  noyse  in  it  is  like  tliat  of  Bees,  in  stranj 
hummings  or  buzze,  mixt  of  walking,  tongues,  and  feet ;  it  is  a  ki; 
of  still  roare,  or  loud  whisper."  It  was  a  common  thoroughfare  t 
porters  and  carriers,  for  ale,  beer,  bread,  fish,  flesh,  fardels  of  stxj 
and  *'  mules,  horses,  and  other  beasts  ;*'  drunkards  lay  sleeping  on  t 
benches  at  the  choir-door ;  within,  dunghills  were  suffered  to  acctim 
late ;  and  in  the  choir  people  walked  "  with  their  hatts  on  their  heddei 
Dekker,in  his  OulVs  ffombooh,  tells  us  that  the  church  was  profaned 
shops,  not  only  of  booksellers,  but  of  other  trades,  such  as  "tbe  semate 
shops,"  and  *'  the  new  tobacco  office^'*  He  also  mentions  "  Paul's  Jack) 
automaton  figures  which  struck  the  quarters  on  the  clock. 

The  desecration  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  was  more  abomin&fc 
The  rhantry  and  other  chapels  were  used  for  stones  and  lumber,  a. 
school  and  a  glasier's  workshop ;  parts  of  the  yaults  were  occupied  b 
carpenter,  and  as  a  wine-cellar ;  and  the  cloisters  were  let  out  to  trai 
makers,  whose  "knocking  and  noyse  ".greatly  disturbed  the  char 
service.  Houses  were  built  against  the  outer  walls,  in  which  cloe 
and  window- ways  were  made :  one  was  used  "  as  a  play-house,'*  i 
in  another  the  owner  "  baked  his  bread  and  pies  in  an  oven  ercmrwk 
within  a  buttress;"  for  a  trifling  fee,  the  bell-ringers  allowed  wifi 
to  ascend  the  tower,  halloo,  and  throw  stones  at  the  passeng^ers 
Death. 
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On  tpeoal  aaintt*  dajs  it  wm  cnstoxnarT  for  the  choriiters  of  the 
Caihodral  to  aeccnd  the  spire  to  a  f^reat  height,  and  there  to  chant 
tolcaui  prmjen  and  anthems :  the  last  observance  of  this  custom  was 
in  the  rcipi  of  Queen  Mm,  when,  '*  after  eyen-song,  the  quere  of 
Paalea  began  to  go  about  the  steeple  singing  with  lightes,  after  the 
oide  enstoaae."  A  similar  tenure-costom  is  observed  to  this  day  at 
Oxford,  on  tht  morning  of  BCay  1,  on  Magdalen  College  tower. 

Wa  ready  too^  of  rope-danoing  feats  from  the  battlements  of  St. 
Panics  exMbHed  before  £dward  VL,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
who,  tho  day  before  her  coronation,  also  witnessed  a  Dutchman  stand- 
ing apoB  the  weathereock  of  the  steeple,  waving  a  five-yard  streamer ! 
Ajkotoer  nmmik  of  this  dasa  was  the  ascent  of  Bankes,  on  his  famous 
bone  Maroeco,  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1660.  The  first  recorded 
Lotterr  in  England  was  <vawn  at  the  west  door  in  1569. 

At  length,  the  vast  pile  became  dilapidated ;  but  no  effectual  step  for 
its  repair  was  taken  until  1633,  when  Inigo  Jones  commenced  the  great 
work :  to  remove  the  desecration  fh>m  the  nave  to  the  exterior,  he  built, 
it  is  stated  at  the  expense  of  Charles  I.,  at  the  west  end,  a  Corinthian 
portico  of  eiffht  columns,  with  a  balustrade  in  panels,  upon  which  he 
istended  to  have  placed  ten  statues :  this  portico  was  200  feet  lon^, 
40  feet  high,  and  60  feet  deep ;  but  its  classic  design,  affixed  to  a  Gothic 
church,  naoat  be  condonned,  unless  it  be  considerod  as  an  instalment  of 
a  new  cathedral.  Laud  waa  then  Bishop  of  London.  The  sum  col- 
lected waa  101,830/. ;  and  the  repairs  progressed  until  about  one- third  of 
the  OKmey  was  expended,  in  1642,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  con- 
tests between  Chwles  and  his  people :  the  funds  in  hana  were  seixed  to 
pay  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  barracks  made  in  the  church. 

Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  the  repairs  were  resumed  under  Sir 
John  l>euBam ;  and  ^  that  miracle  of  a  youth,"  Wren,  drew  plans  for 
the  entire  renovation.  In  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  the  church  was  re- 
diMcd  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and  books  valued  at  150,000/.,  which  had  been 
placed  in  St.  Faith's  (the  crypt)  for  safetv  by  the  stationers  of  Pater- 
Dostcr-row,  were  entirelv  destroyed.  Auer  the  Fire,  Wren  removed 
fart  of  the  tUek  walls  by  gunpowder,  but  most  he  levelled  with  a 
batteriBg-ram :  some  of  the  stone  was  used  to  build  parish  churches, 
Bod  some  to  pave  the  neighbouring  streets ;  and  thus  was  prepared  the 
groimd  for  the  present  CathedraL 
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8i.  Paul's  Cathsdbal. 

NearW  eight  yean  di^Med  after  the  Greet  Fire  ere  the  rmoB  of 
the  old  Cathedral  were  cleared  from  the  site.  Meanwhile,  Wren  wtt 
instructed  ^  to  contrive  a  fabric  of  moderate  bulk,  but  of  good  propor- 
tion ;  a  convenient  quire,  with  a  yestibnle  and  porticoes,  and  a  dome 
conspicuous  above  the  houses."  A  design  was  aocordinglj  prepared, 
octagonal  in  plan,  with  a  central  dome  and  onpolettas,  and  affording  a 
vast  number  of  picturesque  combinations,  as  shewn  in  the  model,  pre- 
served to  this  day.  This  was  rejected ;  and  the  surveyor  next  derised 
**  a  cathedral  form,  so  altered  as  to  reconcile,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
Gothic  to  a  better  manner  of  architecture ;"  which  being  approved, 
Charles  II.  issued  his  warrant  for  commencing  the  works  Ha;[  1, 1^^' 
In  digging  the  foundation,  a  vast  cemetery  was  discovered,  in  whkfa 
Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons  had  been  successively  buried ;  ud  on 
digging  deeper,  marine  shells  were  found,  thus  proving  that  tht  tta 
once  flowed  over  the  rite  of  the  present  CcUhedntL  Wren  did  not,  bov- 
ever,  find  any  remains  to  support  the  tradition  of  a  Roman  temple  U 
Diana  having  once  occupied  this  spot. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  June  31, 1676,  b?  th< 
architect  and  his  lod^e  of  Freemasons;  and  the  trowel  and  mallet  thei 
used  are  preserved  in  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  of  which  Wren  wai 
master.  In  commencing  the  works,  he  accidentally  set  out  the  di« 
mensions  of  the  dome  upon  a  piece  of  a  gravestone  inscribed  Resurgat 
{I  shall  rise  a^^ain) ;  which  propitious  circnmstance  is  commemorate 
in  a  Phcenix  rising  from  the  flames,  with  the  motto  Resurgam,  sculp 
tured  by  Cibber  in  the  pediment  over  the  southern  portico.  In  1671 
Wren  set  out  the  piers  and  pendentives  of  the  dome.  By  1685,  tb 
walls  of  the  choir  and  its  side  aisles,  and  the  north  and  south  semi 
circular  porticoes,  were  finished ;  the  piers  of  the  dome  were  als 
brought  up  to  the  same  height.  On  Dec.  2, 1697,  the  choir  was  opeoe 
on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  when  Bishoj 
Burnet  preached  before  King  William.  On  Feb.  1, 1699,  the  Momin 
Prayer  Chapel,  at  the  north-west  angles  was  opencKl ;  and  in  1710  tb 
son  of  the  architect  laid  the  last  stone— the  highest  slab  on  the  top  ( 
the  lantern.  Thus,  the  whole  edifice  was  finished  in  thirty-five  years 
under  one  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  one  master-mason,  M 
Thomas  Strong ;  and  while  one  bishop,  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  occupic 
the  see.  For  his  services.  Wren  obtained,  with  difficult v,  200/.  p 
annum  I  "and  for  this,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  '^he  v 
content  to  be  dragged  up  in  a  basket  three  or  four  times  a  week."  Tl 
fund  raised  for  the  rebuilding  amounted,  in  ten  years,  to  2l6,000i 
a  new  duty  laid  on  coals  for  this  purpose  produced  5000/.  a-year ;  m 
the  King  contributed  10,000/.  annually. 

The  Cathedral  remained  almost  untouched  until  the  reig^  of  Geor 
III.,  when  Mylne  was  appointed  its  conservating  architect ;  an  off 
since  filled  by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  who,  in  1821-2,  renewed  1 
copper  ball  and  cross,*  the  original  ball  being  preserved  at  the  Col( 
seum,  in  the  Regent's  Park.    In  1841,  the  exterior  of  the  dome  v 

*  It  was  during  these  repairs  that  Mr.  Honior,  having  passed  the  aummei 
1820,  in  the  laoteni  above  the  dome,  in  executing  a  general  view  of  the  me( 
polls,  next  erected,  at  several  feet  above  the  highest  portion  of  the  present  en 
an  observatory,  in  which  he  drew  a  new  series  of  sketches  on  280  sheets  of  dr. 
ing-paper— a  surface  of  1680  square  feet.  From  these  sketches  was  painted 
great  panoramic  view  of  London  and  the  suburbs,  first  exhibited  at  the  Colossei 
Regent's  Park,  In  1829.  In  1848,  there  was  put  up  ftom  the  Golden  Galler 
the  summit  of  the  cross  a  scaffold  supporting  an  observatory,  as  the  main  sta 
for  a  new  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  metropolis ;  and  between  SOOO  and  -I 
observations  were  taken  here  within  three  months. 
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npmtd  br  Um  workmen  resting  upon  a  shifUng  iron  frame.  The 
gtdden  gaUerj  ruUng  has  since  been  regilt. 

E*terwr.^S(L  Ftul'i  occupies  Tery  nearly  the  site  of  the  old  Catbe- 
dnl,  in  the  oaotre  sod  most  derated  part  of  the  Citjr ;  though  its  highest 
voinu  the  croi%  is  36  feet  lower  than  the  Castle  Tarem,  on  Hampstead 
Hestb.  Tbs  plia  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  Latin  cross,  and  bears  a  general 
reseDblsace  to  that  of  St.  Peter's.  Its  length,  from  the  east  to  the 
vot  wall,  ii  500  feet ;  north  to  south,  250  feet ;  width,  125  feet,  except 
>t  the  western  end,  where  two  towers,  and  chapels  beyond,  make  this, 
the  principal  front,  facmg  Ludgate  Hill,  about  180  feet  in  width.  The 
cbapdi  ire,  the  Morning  Prayer,  north ;  and  the  Consistory  Court,  south. 

Tlie  exterior  genendly  is 
o'  two  orders,  100  feet  in 
li«<?hfc— the  upper  Compo- 
iue,  tad  the  fewer  Corinthi- 
■0 ;  tod  the  snrfiM^e  of  the 
churchisPortlaod  stone,  rus- 
tiated  or  grooved  through- 
oat.  At  the  east  end  is  a  se- 
'^Mnnlar  recess,  containing 
t^eilur.  At  the  west  end, 
I  Qoble  flight  of  steps  ascends 
to  a  doable  portico  of  coupled 
cuiuniitt,  twelTcin  the  lower, 
Corinthian ;  and  eight  in  the 
Bpper,  Cooposite ;  terminat - 
M  bj  a  pediment,  in  the  tym-  ' 
lannm  of  which  (64  feet  long 
»cd  17  feet  high)  is  the  con- 
rtraw  of  St.  Paul,  sculptur- 
ed m  pretty  high  relief  by 
iiiTd ;  00  the  apex  is  a  colos- 
^ii  figure  of  SL  Paul,  and  on 
ia^rii^t  and  left,  St.  Peter 
^Sl  James.  Beneath  the 
'  J'*'  portico  are  the  doors, 
*^  •bore  them  a  sculptured 
roop,  in  whUe  marble,  of 
>t  PmI  weacfaing  to  the 
K*«»M.  This  double  porti- 
:;;» ha»  been  much  censured : 
^«o  pleaded  that  he  could 
M  obtam  stove  of  suiBdent 
'"^V^  for  the  shafts  of  one 
™d  portico;**  but,"  says 
Jl'.Gwilt.«H  would  hare 
'"^  far  better  to  have  had 

•>  colnmiM  in  «•«•«!  JI*r  Ground  Plan  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.— A.  Nave, 
ind^^k  ^^?^'  B.  Great  Dome.  C.  North  Transept.  D.  South 
JM  wen  with  vertical  joints.     Transept.    E.  Choir.  ^ 

^^  to  have  placed  one  por- 

t- 1»  ibore  another."  At  the  extremities  of  this  front  rise,  220  feet,  two 
csmpanfle  towers,  terminating  in  open  lanterns,  "  covered  with  domes 
f^noed  by  curves  of  contrary  flexure,  and  not  rery  purely  composed, 
^}'^fiii,  perhaps,  in  character  with  the  general  fo9ade.*'  {Gwili.) 
rack  done  has  a  gilt  pine-apple  at  the  apex :  the  south  tower  con- 
^^9  the  dock,  and  the  north  is  a  belfry ;  and  in  the  west  faces  are 
^'-itoei  of  the  four  Erangelists.  At  the  northern  and  southern  ends 
^  tbe  traniepts,  the  lower  order,  Corinthian,  is  continued  into  porticoes 
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of  six  fluted  colnmns,  standing,  in  plan,  on  the  seipnent  of  a  circle,  aad 
crowned  with  a  semi-dome.  In  the  upper  order  are  two  pedimexrtay 
the  south  sculptured  with  the  Phoenix,  and  the  north  with  the  royal 
arms  and  regalia ;  and  on  each  side  are  five  statues  of  the  Aposd'ca. 
The  main  huUding  is  surmounted  with  a  balustrade,  not  in  'Wren**  de- 
sign, the  obtrusion  of  which  by  the  Commissioners  caused  the  arcfaiteot 
to  say :  "  I  never  designed  a  balustrade :  ladies  think  nothing  wdl  witb- 
out  an  edging.*' 

The  Cathedral  was  ■cientifieally  secured  Arom  lightning,  acoordfng  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Royal  Societv,  in  1769.  The  seven  iron  scrolls  supporCiBg  the 
ball  and  cross  are  connected  with  other  rods  (used  merely  as  oonductors),  whic)s 
unite  them  with  several  large  bars  descending  obliquely  to  the  atone-worlL  of  the 
lantern,  and  connected  by  an  Iron  ring  with  four  other  iron  bars  to  the  lead.  ooreT- 
Ing  of  the  great  cupola,  a  distance  of  forty-eight  feet ;  thence  the  enmwin wCtn^^j^*.^ 
is  continued  by  the  rain-water  pipes  to  the  lead-covered  roof,  and  tlienee  tyj 
lead  water-pipes  which  pass  into  the  earth;  thus  completing  the  entire  commmu 
cation  from  the  cross  to  the  ground,  partly  through  iron  and  partly  through  leed 
On  the  dock-tower  a  bar  of  Iron  connects  the  pine-apple  at  the  top  witli  tbe  iros 
staircase,  and  thence  with  the  lead  on  the  roof  of  the  chorcb.  The  bell-towvr  1 
similarly  protected.  By  these  means  the  metal  used  in  the  building  Ss  za&di 
available  as  conductors ;  the  metal  employed  merely  for  that  purpose  being  «x 
oeedingly  small  in  quantity.— (riiR««,  Sept.  8, 1842,  abridged.) 

Cotutruction. — The  following  details  are  by  ao  eminoDt  art^tect  r 
The  entrances  ftom  the  transepts  lead  into  vestibules,  each  communicaftin 
with  the  centre,  and  its  aisles  formed  between  two  massive  piers  and  the  walls  a 
the  intersections  of  the  transepts  with  tbe  choir  and  nave.  The  eight  piers  as 
Joined  by  arches  springing  from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  form  an  octagon  st  tlk«: 
springing  points;  and  the  angles  between  the  arches,  Instead  of  rising  verticalli 
sail  over  as  they  rise  and  form  pendentives,  which  lead,  at  their  top,  into  a  circl 
on  the  plan.  Above  this  a  wall  rises  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  whielv,  z 
the  height  of  168  feet  from  the  pavement,  terminates  in  a  horlxontal  cornice,  froa 
which  the  interior  dome  springs.  Its  diameter  is  100  feet,  and  it  is  60  fe««  j 
height,  in  the  fonn  of  a  paraboloid.  Its  thickness  is  18  inches,  and  it  is  ooi 
structed  of  brickwork.  From  the  haunches  of  this  dome,  tOO  feet  abow«  t:i 
pavement  of  the  church,  another  cone  of  brickwork  commences,  85  feet  taiglk,  aksi 

94  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom.  This  cone  is  pierced  with  apertures,  as  well  fi 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  its  weight  as  for  distributing  light  between  it  and  tl 
outer  dome.  At  the  top  it  is  gathered  into  a  dome,  in  the  form  of  a  hyperl>c»loi 
pierced  near  the  vertex  with  an  aperture  12  feet  in  diameter.  The  top  «>f  ^t^ 
cone  is  285  feet  from  the  pavement,  and  carries  a  lantern  55  feet  high,  tenxaXTia 
ing  in  a  dome,  whereon  a  ball  and  f  aveline)  cross  is  raised.  The  la8t-name<3.  ooi 
is  provided  with  corbels,  sufficient  in  number  to  receive  the  hammer-beams  oif  t  ] 

external  dome,  which  is  of  oak,  and  its  base  220  feet  trom  the  pavement,  - i 

summit  being  level  with  the  top  of  the  cone.  In  fbrm  It  is  nearly  hemiapbc'ric:.. 
and  generated  by  radii  57  feet  in  length,  whose  centres  are  in  a  horixont^Ll  <i^ 
meter,  passing  through  its  base.  The  cone  and  the  interior  dome  are  restr^Lirt 
in  their  lateral  thrust  on  the  supports  by  four  tiers  of  strong  iron  chains  (vre^^^  |^ 

95  cwt.  3  qra.  23  lbs.),  placed  in  grooves  prepared  fbr  their  reception,  and  naxa  'wi 
lead.  The  lowest  of  these  is  inserted  in  the  masonry  round  their  comniosa  f^m 
and  the  other  three  at  different  heights  on  the  exterior  of  the  cone.  £xtexrxaA.i 
the  intervals  of  the  columns  and  pilasters  are  occupied  by  windows  and  xaJdi 
with  horizontal  and  semicircular  heads,  and  crowned  with  pediments.  ' 

Over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  for  the  external  work,  ^lx^^  . 


a  height  of  25  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  church,  a  cylindrical  wall  nses^  ^v^-i^* 
diameter  is  146  feet.  Between  it  and  the  lower  conical  wall  is  a  apsce^  '%>i?» 
intervals  they  are  connected  by  cross  walls.  This  cylinder  is  quite  pl«.Ixa  J 
perforated  by  two  courses  of  rectangular  apertures.  On  it  stands  a  pert&^^i^ 
thirty  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  40  feet  high,  including  bases  and  c^*^^ 
with  a  plain  entablature  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  In  this  peristyle,  every  £>■? 
intercolumniation  is  filled  up  solid,  with  a  niche,  and  connexion  is  prov^tde**  ; 
tween  It  and  the  wall  of  the  lower  cone.  VerticaUy  over  the  base  oftl%^^^^  ' 
above  the  perist^'le,  rises  another  cylindrical  wall,  appearing  above  the  halm^jj.^^' 
It  is  ornamented  with  pilasters,  between  which  are  two  tiers  of  rectangia."l^^^^~ 
dows.  From  this  wall,  the  external  dome  springs.  The  lantern  receiver  v^  c» 
port  ftom  it.  It  is  merely  ornamental,  difflsring  entirely  in  that  respect  «V^iL^ 
dome  of  St.  Peter's.    (OwUlU  Encpelopadia  of  Jrchiteeiure, ) — Extmm^m^yi^ 
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iefrme  im  eff  wood.  towmA  with  lead :  at  itt  ■ommft  is  The  Golden  Oallery,  (with 
gflt  lailiBS.)  where  the  lantern  oommencee. 

The  interior  of  the  nave  and  choir  are  each  designed  with  three  arches  longi- 
tRdinnlly  spriaging  foun  piers,  strengthened,  as  well  as  decorated,  on  their  inner 
flsees  hf  an  entaUatnre,  whose  cornice  reigns  throughout  the  nave  and  church. 
Above  thia  eatablatore,  and  breaking  with  it  over  each  pilaster,  Is  a  tall  attic  from 
jwuimtom,  oo  which  spring  semicircular  arches  wbich  are  formed  into  area 
.  Between  the  last,  pendentives  are  formed,  terminated  by  horixontal 
SoaaU  capolas,  of  less  height  than  their  semi-diameter,  are  fiirmed 
•e  condoea.  In  the  upright  plane  space  on  the  walls  above  the  main 
sccfaea  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepu,  a  eleretiory  is  obtained  over  the  attie 
srier,  whose  fonn  ia  generated  by  the  rising  of  the  pendentives.    (QwUt.) 

Owir  the  cntxance  to  the  Choir  is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  epitaph  oa 
Wr«n,  eodiiig  with  *  Lector,  A  monumeDtnm  reqnins,  drcnmBpice/' 
(Reftder,  if  yoa  would  behold  his  monnment,  look  around  you). 

TIm  screen  of  wrooght  iron  wliich  seoarates  the  Choir  from  the 
l^awe  is  very  elegant.  Above  this  is  placed  the  organ^  bnilt  by  Bernard 
Sckaydt,  in  16B4^  at  a  cost  of  2000/. 

Tbe  Choir  contains  some  of  the  finest  carving  in  the  world,  by  Gib- 
boos  :  as,  the  episcopal  throne ;  the  bishop's  ordinary  seat,  with  a  mitre 
and  pHJran ;  the  lord-mayor's,  with  the  mace  and  other  insiffnia ;  and 
the  dean'a  stall,  with  fruit  and  flowers :  for  the  entire  work  Gibbons 
reeelTsd  1333/.  7#.  6d.  (see  Cabtinos,  p.  66).  The  lectern  is  a  large 
briie  gilt  eagle.  The  decoration  of  the  east  end  is  poor  and  mean,  and 
was  iotended  In^  Wren  only  to  serve  until  he  bad  provided  for  it  a  mag- 
nificcnt  altar  of  Greek  marbles,  with  a  stately  canopv. 

T%e  nde  aisles,  or  oratories,  were  added  to  the  Nave,  as  Wren  de- 
ncB«il  it*  by  the  Duke  of  Tork,  afterwards  James  IL,  who  '*  was  willing 
t'l  liaTe  tbean  ready  for  the  Popish  service,  when  there  should  be  occa- 
son.**    Wren  remonstrated  with  tears,  but  in  vain. 

Tike  walls  and  massive  piers  are  bare  of  ornament ;  though,  in  1773, 
Sir  Joslina  Reynolds,  P.K.A.,  and  five  of  his  fellow  A(^emicians, 
offered  to  ftunuh,  gntts,  a  series  of  scripture  pictures  to  be  placed  in 
the  Calhe«iral ;  but  the  proposition  was  rejected. 

lannediately  under  tne  centre  of  the  dome,  in  the  marble  pavement, 
is  a  brasa  plate;,  denoting  the  position  of  Nelson's  remains  in  the  crypt. 

7]|«  MotmrnuaU  (exceeding  forty)  have  been  for  the  most  part  voted 
by  Pariiaawnt  in  honour  of  naral  and  military  officers,  though  there  are 
a'few  also  to  authors  and  artists,  and  philanthropists.  But,  in  general, 
while  cswil  eminence  has  been  commemorated  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  Rnl's  has  been  made  a  Pantheon  for  our  heroes.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Choir  is  a  colossal  statue  of  John  Howard,  with  an  inscription 
by  Saamcl  Whitbread,  this  being  the  first  monument  erected  in  the 
church  (1796)  ;  at  a  oorrespondtng  point  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Dr.  John- 
son, the  inscription  by  Dr.  Parr :  both  statues  are  by  Bacon,  B.  A. : 
Howard,  with  his  keys,  is  often  mistaken  for  St.  Peter ;  and  Johnson, 
with  hie  seroll,  for  St  Paul.  At  opposite  piers  are  statues  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  by  Flaxman,  R. A,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  by  Bacon,  R.A. 
Under  the  gW*t  choir  arch  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Nelson,  by  Flaxman ; 
the  statne  is  characteristic,  but  the  figures  about  the  pedestal  are  ab- 
surd. Opposite  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Comwallis,  oy  Rossi,  R.A. : 
the  Indian  rirer-gods  are  most  admired.  In  the  south  transept  are  mo- 
nauMots  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Collingwood,  by  Sir  R. 
Weetaacott,  R.  A.,  and  to  Lord  Howe,  by  Flaxman ;  statne  of  Elliot, 
Lord  Beathfield,  by  Rosd,  R.A. ;  monument  to  Sir  John  Moore,  by 
Baeoa,  R. A. ;  statne  of  Sir  W.  Hoste,  by  Campbell ;  and  Major-General 
GiQeapM,  by  Chantrey,  R.A.  In  the  north  transept,  the  principal  are 
smnomcota  to  Lord  Rodney  and  to  Captains  Mosse  and  Rivers,  by 
Ro^  R.A.;  Capt.  Wcetcott,  by  Banks,  R.A.;  Gen.  Ponsonby,  a  grace- 
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All  composition,  by  Baily,  R.  A. ;  Major-Gen.  A.  Gore  and  J.  B.  Skerrett, 
by  Chantrey ;  statue  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  by  Baily,  B.A.;  Gen.  Ficton, 
who  fell  at  Waterloo,  by  Gahagan ;  Admiral  Duncan,  an  elmnt  fiepre, 
by  Sir  B.  Westmacott,  B.A. ;  and  Biajor-Gen.  Dundas,  by  iBacon,  K. A. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  naye  is  a  monument  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the 
first  Protestant  Bishop  of  India,  by  Lough ;  and  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  Bishop  Heber,  by  Ghantrev,  B^  Hers 
also  are  statues  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  by  Baily,  B.A.,  and  Dr.  Babing- 
ton,  by  Behnes.  Two  of  the  finest  and  most  touching  works  here  are 
Chantrey's  battle-piece  monuments  to  Colonel  CiMOgan,  mortallj 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  and  Major-General  Bowes,  shun  at 
the  head  of  his  men  at  the  storming  of  Salamanca :  these  are  poetic 
pictures  of  carnage  closing  in  Tictory. 

The  Crypt  is  now  used  only  as  a  place  of  interment.  In  the  eoath 
aisle  is  the  gniTe  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  the 
English  inscription  upon  which  merely  states  that  he  died  in  1728^  aged 
91 :  hung  on  the  adjoining  wall  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  Latin  epitaph, 
also  placed  over  the  choir  entrance.  Near  Wren's  remains  are  the 
fl^ayes  of  our  great  painters.  Hence,  '*  if  Westminster  Abbey  has  its 
Poett*  Comer,  so  has  St.  Paul's  its  PainUrs'  Comer.  Sir  Joshua 
Bejrnolds's  statue,  by  Flazman,  is  here,  and  Reynolds  himself  lies 
buried  here;  and  Barry,  and  Opie,  and  Lawrence  are  around  him; 
and,  above  aU,  the  ashes  of  the  great  Van  Dyck  are  in  the  earth  under 
.  the  Cathedral."  (C.  R.  Leslie,  jR.AJ)  Here  also  are  the  altar-tombs  of 
Robert  Mylne,  the  architect,  and  John  Rennie,  the  engineer.  In  the 
middle  of  the  crypt,  upon  an  altar-tomb,  is  Nelson's  coffin,  within  a 
black  marble  sarcophagus  made  by  order  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  left 
unused  in  the  tomb-house  adioining  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  It  is 
surmounted  with  a  viscount  s  coronet  upon  a  cushion ;  on  the  pedestal 
is  inscribed,  **  Horatio  Viscount  Nelson.  The  coffin,  made  from  part 
of  the  mainmast  of  the  ship  Z*  Orient,  which  blew  up  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  was  presented  to  Nelson  by  his  friend  BenHallowell,  captain 
of  the  SwiJUure,  It  was  deposited  here  January  9, 1806  (see  Admi- 
ralty, page  2).  Nelson's  flag  was  to  have  been  placed  with  the  coffin ; 
but  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  lowered,  the  sailors  who  had  borne  it, 
moved  by  one  impulse,  rent  it  in  pieces,  each  keeping  a  fragment. 
Lord  CoUingwood,  as  he  requested,  lies  near  Nelson,  beneath  a  plain 
altar-tomb ;  and  opposite  lies  Lord  Northesk,  distinguished  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar.  Here  too  are  the  graves  of  Dr.  Boyce, — ^next  to 
Purcell,  perhaps,  the  greatest  English  musician ;  and  George  Dance, 
the  architect,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  forty  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  a  dark  recess  of  the  eastern  wall  are  some  remains  of  the 
monuments  of  Old  St.  Paul's  (see  page  86). 

The  ascent  to  the  Whispering  Gallery  is  by  260  steps ;  to  the  outer, 
or  highest  Golden  Gallery,  660  steps ;  and  to  the  Ball,  616  steps. 

The  Library,  in  the  gallery  over  the  southern  lusle,  was  formed  by 
Bishop  Compton,  whose  portrait  it  contudns.  Here  are  about  700O 
volumes,  besides  some  manuscripts  belonging  to  Old  St.  Paul's.  The 
room  has  some  fine  brackets,  and  pilasters  with  flowers,  exquisitely 
carved  by  Gibbons ;  and  the  floor  consists  of  2800  pieces  of  oak,  par- 
quetted,  or  inlaid  without  nails  or  pegs.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery 
is  a  Oeometriced  Staircase,  of  110  steps,  built  by  Wren,  for  private 
access  to  ihe  Library.  In  crossing  thence  to  the  northern  gallery, 
a  fine  view  is  gained  of  the  entire  vista  of  the  Cathedral  from  west 
to  east.  You  then  reach  the  Model-Room,  where  are  Wren's  first 
design  for  St.  Paul's,  and  some  of  the  tattered  flags  formerly  suspended 
beneath  the  dome.  Returning  to  the  southern  gallery,  a  staircase 
leads  to  the  south-western  campanile  tower,  where  is  the  Clock-Room, 
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7^  dock  IB  remarluible  for  the  magnitude  of  its  wheels  and  fine- 
ness of  works,  and  cost  800/.  It  was  made  by  Langlej  Bradley  in 
1706 :  it  has  two  dial-plates,  one  south,  the  other  west ;  each  is  51 
feet  in  drcumference,  and  the  hour-numerals  are  2  feet  2^  inches  in 
heif^ht.  The  ndnnte-hands  are  9  feet  8  inches  long,  and  weigh  75  lbs. 
each  ;  and  the  hour-hands  are  5  feet  9  inches  long,  and  weigh  44  lbs. 
each.  The  pendulum  is  16  feet  long,  and  the  bob  weighs  180  lbs. ;  yet 
it  is  Biupended  by  a  spring  no  thicker  than  a  shilling :  its  beat  is  2  se- 
eondsy — a  dead  beat,  90  to  a  minute  instead  of  60. 

The  Clock,  Agoing  eight  davs,"  strikes  the  hour  on  the  Great  Bell,* 
suspended  about  40  feet  from  the  floor  :  the  hammer  lies  on  the  outside 
brim  of  the  bell ;  it  has  a  large  head,  weighs  145Ib8.,  is  drawn  by  si 
wire  at  the  back  part  of  the  clockwork,  and  falla  again  by  its  own 
weight  upon  the  beU.  The  clapper  weighs  ISOlbs.  The  hour  struck  by 
this  dock  has  been  heard,  in  tne  silence  of  midnight,  on  the  terrace  of 
Windaor  Castle.  (See  page  99.)  Below  the  Great  Bell  are  two  smaller 
beUs,  on  which  the  dock  strikes  the  quarters :  the  larfl^er  of  these  weighs 
94cwt.  2qn.  25Ibs ;  the  smaller,  12cwt.  2qrB.  91bs.  ^e  northern  tower 
oontaitts  the  bell  tolled  for  prayers. 

The  Whispering  Oallery  is  reached  by  returning  towards  the  dome^ 
and  ai^ain  ascending.  Here  a  low  whisper,  uttered  on  one  side,  may 
be  dlstinctlf  heard  at  the  opposite  side,  of  the  gallery.  The  phenomenon 
is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Paris : 

*M  ahews  the  situation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
T,  aad  E  that  of  the  ear  of  the  he&rer.  Now, 
lomid  TMUataa  In  all  dire«ttons,  a  part  of  it 
wifl  praeced  directly  tnm  tf  to  E<  while  other  rays 
of  it  win  proceed  ftom  M  to  «,  and  fh>m  M  to  B,  &c. ; 
but  the  nj  that  impinges  upon  u  will  be  reflected 
to  E,  while  that  which  first  touches  z  will  be  reflect- 
ed to  y  and  Trom  thence  to  E;  and  so  of  all  Interme- 
diate rays,  which  are  omitted  in  the  figure  to  avoid 
eoofosion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  sound 
at  E  will  be  moch  stnniger  than  if  it  had  proceeded 
imnifdiately  from  M  without  the  assistance  of  the 
dome;  for,  in  that  case,  the  rays  at  a  and  u  would 
have  proceeded  in  straight  lines,  and  consequently  could  never  have  arrived  at  the 
point  E.**    PhiioMophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnett,  p.  310. 

The  Inner  Dome  (which  Wren  intended  to  have  lined  with  mosaic) 
is  plastered  on  the  under  side ;  and  painted,  by  Sir  James  Thomhill, 
with  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul :  1.  His  Conversion ;  2.  The  Punish- 
ment of  Klymas  the  Sorcerer;  3.  Cure  of  the  Cripple  at  Lystra;  4. 
Conversion  of  the  Gaoler;  5.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens:  6.  Burning 
of  the  Books  at  Ephesus ;  7.  Paul  oefore  Agrippa ;  8.  Shipwreck  on 
the  Island  of  Melita.  For  these  paintings  Thomhill  only  received  40f . 
per  square  yard:  they  are  fast) decaying  from  damp.  Although  Mr. 
Pairia,  the  painter,  invented  an  apparatus  bv  which  they  could  be  re- 
stored at  a  small  expense,  the  Cathedral  funds  will  not  "  afford  it." 

The  paintings  are  best  seen  from  the  Whispering  Gallery,  by  the 
flood  of  fight  which  pours  from  the  lantern  through  the  opening  at  the 
crown  of  the  dome.  When  looking  down  into  the  Church,  men  seem 
but  as  children,  and  the  immensity  of  the  structure  is  best  felt.  From 
the  Whispering  Gallery,  we  ascend  to 

The  Stone  OaUery,  outside  the  base  of  the  dome,  where  the  gigantic 

*  The  new  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  cast  In  1834,  is  6  cwt.  heavier  than  the 
QfMt  Bdl  of  8t.  Paul's.  Its  tone  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  the  same 
SB  that  of  St.  Paul's,  but  sweeter  and  softer.  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  however,  **  thinks 
St  Paal's  Ur  the  best  of  the  four  large  bells  of  England,  thouvh  it  is  the  smallest 
of  Sico,  being  about  5  tons;  whfle  York  is  13,  Lincoln  5^,  and  Oxford  7|,  which 
last  It  asBmsdLaUy  bad beU."    Treaiise  on  Clock  and  WaMi  Making (Weafe,  1S50). 
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height  of  the  figures  (II  feet)  on  the  western  pediment,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  campanile  towers  are  very  strikinff.  There  is  a  second  outer 
galleiTy  still  below  the  base  of  the  dome;  and  thence  jon  ascend  to 

Tm  Outer  Golden  CkLlleryy  at  the  summit  of  the  dome ;  the  Inner 
OoUUn  Oattery  being  at  the  base  of  the  lantern.  Through  this  the 
ascent  is  by  ladders,  to  the  small  dome  immediately  below  the  inverted 
oonsoles  which  support 

The  Sail  and  Uroat;  and  ascending  through  the  iron-work  in  the 
centre,  we  look  into  the  dark  Ball.  It  is  stated  to  weigh  50001bs.;  thenoe 
to  the  Cross  is  30  feet,  the  latter  wmghing  83601bs. 

The  Vieajram  the  Outer  Qolden  Gallery  is  very  minute  :  the  oocu- 
pants  of  the  streets  below  '<  appear  like  mice ;"  London  seems  little 
else  than  a  dense  mass  of  housetops,  cMmneys,  and  spires ;  the  Thames 
being  conspicuous  from  its  glittering  surface,  but  the  bridges  appear- 
ing as  dark  lines  across  at  interrals.  Here,  and  at  the  higher  pomts,  in 
clear  weather,  the  metropolis  is  seen  as  in  a  map,  with  the  country  30 
miles  round.  The  north  division  of  London  rises  gently  from  the 
Thames,  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  On  the  east  and  west  are  fer. 
tile  plains  extending  at  least  20  miles,  and  watered  by  the  Thames. 
On  the  south,  the  Tiew  is  bounded  by  the  high  grounds  of  Richmond^ 
Wimbledon,  Epsom,  Norwood,  and  Blackheath;  terminating  in  the 
horizon  by  Leith  Hill,  Box  Hill,  and  the  Reiffate  and  Wrotham  hills. 
Shooter's  Hill  is  conspicuous  eastward,  and,  in  a  more  easterly  direc- 
tion, parts  of  Epping  Forest  and  other  wooded  uplands  of  Essex. 

Mr.  Hornor  describes  the  strange  scene  from  this  lofty  summit  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  very  impressive ;  for  here  he  frequently 
beheld  <<  the  Forest  of  London"  without  any  indication  of  animated  ex- 
istence. It  was  interesting  to  mark  the  gradual  symptoms  of  returning 
life,  until  the  rising  sun  vivified  the  whole  into  activitv,  bustle,  and 
business.  In  high  winds,  the  creaking  and  whistling  of  the  scaffoldinff 
resembled  those  of  a  ship  labouring  in  a  storm;  and  once  Mr.  Hornor  s 
observatory  was  torn  from  its  fastenings,  and  turned  partly  over  the 
edge  of  the  platfonn.* 

The  Establishment  of  the  Cathedral  connsts  of  the  Dean ;  the  pre- 
centor, or  chanter;  the  chancellor;  the  treasurer;  the  five  arch- 
deacons of  London,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Colchester,  and  St.  Alban's ; 
thirty  migor  canons,  or  prebendaries,  four  of  whom  are  resident ;  twelve 
minor  canons ;  and  six  vicars  chorid,  besides  the  children  of  the  choir. 
One  of  the  vicars  choral  officiates  as  organist,  and  three  of  the  minor 
canons  hold  the  places  of  sub-dean,  librarian,  and  sucoentor,  or  under- 
precentor. 

Two  of  the  brightest  wits  of  their  dav,  Sydney  Smith  (Peter  Plymlev), 
d.  1845,  and  B.  H.  Barham  (Thomas  Ingoldsby),  d.  1845,  were  at  the 
same  period  Canons  of  St.  Paurs.  In  1849,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  (the 
poet)  was  appointed  Dean,  an  office  hitherto  held  by  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  for  the  time  being. 

The  lord-mayor's  chapbin  is  the  preacher  on  all  state  holidays;  vis. 
dOth  January,  29th  May,  20th  June,  and  5th  November,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  term,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  The 
Paul's  Cross  sermons  are  also  still  preached.  Sermons  are  preached  by 
the  Dean  and  canons-residentiary  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  holidsys, 
and  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  Lent. 

*  An  accident  somewhat  more  perilous  befel  Mr.  Gwyn,  when  messuxing 
the  top  of  the  dome  for  a  section  of  the  Cathedral.  While  intent  on  his  woA 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  slid  down  the  convex  surfluse  of  the  dome  until  his  de- 
scent was  fortunately  obstructed  bv  a  small  projecting  piece  of  the  lead.  He  thus 
remained  until  released  fh>m  the  impending  danger  by  one  of  his  assistaaU,  who 
providentially  discovered  his  awfUl  situation.    Mr.  Hornor'*  Narrative* 
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Tlie  dioral  lerrioe  is  performed  at  a  quarter  before  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing",  and  at  a  qoarter  past  three  in  the  afternoon.  Divine  serrice  is 
likewise  held  in  the  Morning  Prajer  Chapel  everj  week-day  morning 
u  dffht  o'doek. 

The  AniiiTersary  FestiTal  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  is  celebrated  in 
the  Cathedral  about  the  middle  of  Biay ;  when  the  serrice  is  preceded  br 
a  performaDoe  of  sacred  music,  selected  from  Handel,  Bojce,  Atwooa, 
and  others  ;  aided  by  the  choirs  of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
Chapel  Royal.  The  Annirersary  of  the  Charity  Schools  is  customarily 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June ;  when  8000  of  the  charity-school 
children  are  generallT  present,  upon  an  amphitheatre  of  seats  erected 
beneath  the  great  dome,  and  the  effect  of  their  united  "  songs  of 
praiae*'  ia  very  impressive.  Both  these  festivals  are  usually  graced  by 
the  preaence  of  royalty. 

AdmnsMwiu — Yiritors  are  admitted  to  view  the  building  daily,  except 
daring  the  time  of  divine  service.    The  following  are  the  charges  : 

«.  d. 
To  Tfarw  the  MonomenU  and  body  of  the  Church    .  .02 

To  the  Whisperhig  Oallerles  and  the  two  outside  Galleries    .       .06 

TotbeBaU 16 

To  the  Lil»ai7,  Great  Bell,  Geometrical  Staircase,  and  Model  Room  1    0 

Clock 0    3 

Crypt,  or  Taolta 10 

Or  At.  4d.  each  person. 
The  fcneral  entrance  is  at  the  great  North  Door,  opposite  Canon-alley. 

The  admission^fee  originated  in  "  the  Stairs-foot  Money,'*  fixed  by 
Jenmnga,  the  carpenter,  m  1707;  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied 
to  the  relief  of  those  men  to  whom  accidents  happened  during  the  pro- 
greaa  of  the  works.  In  1849,  the  sum  received  from  visitors  to  the  body 
of  the  Cathedral,  at  2d.  each,  was  480/.  3«.  8d.,  which  was  divided  among 
the  foor  vergers. 

Nearly  opposite  the  North  Door  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  is  the 
Convocation  or  Chapter  House  of  the  Cathedral,  where  a  kind  of 
clerical  parliament  is  summoned  with  every  new  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  State  processions  to  St.  Paul's  have  been  very  imposing.  Queen 
Anne  came  yearly  to  return  thanks  for  the  brilliant  successes  of  MarU 
borough,  who  carried  the  sword  of  state  before  Her  Migesty ;  as  did 
Wellington  before  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
peace  in  1814.  George  111.  visited  St.  Paul's,  to  return  public  thanks 
for  Ida  recovery  from  derangement,  in  1789;  and  in  1797,  in  thanks- 
giving for  naval  victoriea.  The  last  procession  of  this  kind  was  on 
Nov.  29,  1820,  when  Queen  Caroline  went  to  St.  Paul's,  in  thanks- 
givmp  for  her  deliverance  from  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 

CSa/vAyonf. — Tlie  enclosed  ground-plot  of  the  Cathedral  is  2  acres 
16  percliea  70  feet.  In  the  area  before  the  west  front,  marking  the  site 
of  St.  Gregory's  Church,  is  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  with  figures  of 
Britain,  France,  Ireland,  and  Amenctk,  at  the  comers  of  the  pedestal. 
Sir  Samuel  Garth  wrote  some  bitter  lines  upon  this  group,  where 

'*  France  aboye  with  downcast  eyes  is  seen. 
The  sad  attendant  of  so  good  a  queen." 

Her  Majesty's  nose  was  struck  off  by  a  lunatic,  about  a  century  ago, 
and  has  but  lately  been  repaired.  The  Churchyard  is  enclosed  with  a 
dwarf  stone  wall,  on  which  is  a  noble  iron  balustrade,  6  feet  6  inches 
high;  there  are  in  it  seven  ornamental  gates,  which,  with  the  2500 
mis,  weigh  200  tons  Sllbs.  They  were  cast  at  Gloucester  Furnace, 
Lsmberhurst,  Kent :  they  cost  6d.  per  pound,  and  with  other  charges, 
'    t  n^02L  Of.  6d. ;  the  cost  of  the  Church  was  736,752/.  2#.3<t} 
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in  all,  747,9541.  2^.  9d.,*  eqtud  to  1,222,4377.  present  money.  About 
nine-tenths  of  this  sum  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  coals  receired  into  tbe 
port  of  London.  It  has  more  than  once  been  proposed  to  remove  the 
wall  and  balustrade,  or  a  portion  of  them. 

Annexed  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  main  dimensions : 

■^  ft.    ta. 

Circumference  of  the  Cathedral         ....    2292    0 
Height  of  Centre,  exdusiye  of  Dome  .  210    0 

HeightofNave,  Choir,  and  Transepts       .       .       .      100    0 
Height  from  floor  of  Crypt  to  top  of  Cross  .      404    0 

Height  from  Nave  pavement  to  top  of  Cross  .      360    0 

Height  of  Western  Towers 220    0 

Height  of  Western  Front 138    0 

Diameter  of  Interior  Dome 100    0 

Height  of  Dome 60    0 

Height  of  Dome  fh)m  ground-line  .       .      215    0 

Diameter  of  opening  at  top  of  Dome  .  14  lOf 

Height  of  Lantern  Gallery 274    9 

Diameterof  opening  at  top  of  Upper  Dome       .       .         8    0 

The  following  are  the  comparative  dimensions  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome : 

E.toW.  West  end.    Ditto,       Tmn.      Height 
within.        in.  oat.         sept.        to  top. 

St  Paul's      .500         100         138         223         360  EngUshfeet. 
St.  Peter's     .      669         226         395         442         432 
St.  Peter's  occupies  an  area  of    .       .       .    227,069  superficial  feet. 

St.  Paul's 84.025  „ 

St.  Mary's,  at  Florence        ....     84,802  „ 

**  For  external  elegance,"  sajs  Mr.  Gwilt,  **  we  know  no  church  in 
Europe  which  exhibits  a  cupola  comparable  with  that  of  St  Paul's; 
though  in  its  connexion  with  the  church  by  an  order  hieher  than  that 
below  it,  there  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  art.  While,  notwith- 
standing its  inferior  dimensions  (it  would  stand  within  St.  Peter's),  the 
external  appearance  of  St.  Paul's  has  been  preferred  by  many  to  that 
of  St.  Peters,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  interior  of  the  English 
cathedral  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  Roman.  The  np~ 
ward  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  however,  conveys  an  impression 
of  extraordinary  magnificence ;  though  not  so  elevated  as  St.  Peter's, 
it  is  still  very  lofty  :  the  form  of  the  concave,  which  approaches  con- 
siderably nearer  to  that  of  a  circle — ^the  height  being  equal  to  a  dia- 
meter and  a  half,  while  in  St.  Peter's  it  is  equal  to  two  diameters 
—  has  also  been  considered  more  beautiful  tbian  that  of  its  rivad." 
As  a  whole,  however,  the  effect  is  truly  magnificent,  surrounded  as  the 
vast  edifice  is  by  buildings  in  every  direction :  viewed  from  Cheapside, 
it  presents  an  imposing  mass,  and  the  western  front,  with  its  campanili 
and  the  majestic  dome,  is  a  stupendous  termination  to  the  vista  of 
Ludgate-hill ;  whilst  from  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  graceful  dome  ap- 

Eears  in  impressive  contrast  with  the  less  harmonious  body  of  the 
uilding. 

Westminster  Abbet 
Occupies  the  site  of  a  Church  "  to  the  honour  of  God  and  St.  Peter," 
commenced  by  Sebert,  about  a..d.  616,  on  Thomey  Island, "  overgrown 
with  thorns,  and  environed  with  water."  This  Church  was  not,  how- 
ever, completed  until  about  360  years  after,  by  King  Edgar,  when  it  was 
named  from  being  the  '<  Minster  West "  of  St.  PauUs.  U  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  but  wholly  rebuilt  eirc,  1050,  by  the  pious  Ring  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  gave  to  its  treasury  rich  vestments,  a  goloten  crown 

*  In  more  than  one  of  the  Guide<books  the  cost  of  the  Cathedral  is  stated  at 
a  million  and  a  half  of  money;  which  error  probably  arose  fh>m  its  first  perpe- 
trator miiUkbig  500,000  for  a  mUIion. 
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and  neptres,  a  dalmatic,  embroidered  pall,  a  pair  of  spurs,  Sic,  to  be 
uad  on  the  day  of  the  Sovereign's  coronation.  This  injunction  has  been 
obferred  throu|i^h  a  lapse  of  nearly  eight  centuries ;  most  of  these  in- 
^gnia  baring  been  preserved ;  and  our  sovereiff ns,  from  Harold  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria,  have  been  crowned  here. 

King  Edward  was  buried  in  his  new  Church,  which  the  monarchs  of 
the  next  160  years  beautified  and  endowed  with  rich  gifts  and  legacies. 
Henry  III.,  in  pious  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  Confessor,  began 
to  reboild  the  Church  on  the  same  spot,  16  May,  1220 :  hardly  was  it 
completed,  when  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire;  but  it  was  re- 
stored in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  IL  Nicholas  LitUngton,  Abbot 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  added  several  abbatial  buildings,  including 
the  Hall ;  a  great  chamber  called  ''the  Jerusalem  ;'*  the  west  and  south 
sides  of  the  Great  Cloister ;  and  the  Granary.  In  1502,  Henry  YII. 
pulled  down  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  east  end,  and  replaced  it 
with  the  beautiful  Chapel  now  called  by  his  name. 

The  dedication  of  the  Church  to  St.  Peter,  (the  tutelar  saint  of  fisher- 
men,) led  to  their  offerings  of  salmon  upon  the  high  altar ;  the  donor  on 
such  occasona  having  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  convent-table  to 
dinner,  and  demanding  ale  and  br«td  from  the  cellarer. 

**  Tbe  Abbey  Charch,"  lays  Mr.  BardweU,  "  formerly  arose  a  magnificent  apex 
to  a  rajal  palace,  sorroonded  by  its  own  greater  and  lesser  sanctuaries  and  al- 
monries :  iu  bell-tovera  (tbe  principal  one  72  feet  6  inches  square,  with  walls 
29  feet  thick),  chapels,  prisons,  gatehouses,  boundary-walls,  and  a  train  of  other 
buildings,  of  which  we  can,  at  the  present  day,  scarcely  form  an  idea.  In  addi- 
tion to  911  the  land  around  it,  extending  from  the  Thames  to  Oxford-street,  and 
Tanxhall-Bridge  road  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  the  Abbey 


possessed  97  towns  and  villages,  17  hamlets,  and  216  manors  I  Its  officers  fed 
nuidreds  of  persons  daily ;  and  one  of  its  priests  (not  the  Abbot)  entertained  at 
his  *  pavilion  in  Tothill'  the  King  and  Queen,  with  so  large  a  party,  that  seven 
hoDdrsd  dishes  did  not  tai&ct  for  the  first  table ;  and  the  Abbey  butler,  in  the 
i«i^  of  Edward  III.,  rebuilt,  at  his  own  private  expense,  the  stately  gatehouse 
wUeh  gave  entrance  to  Tothill-street,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  which  remains 
u»  this  day."    Britf  Account  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Westminster ^  1839. 

At  tbe  Dissolution,  the  Abbey  was  resigned  to  Henry  VIIL  by  Ab- 
bot Benson ;  and  the  King  ordered  the  Chtu-ch  to  be  governed  by  a 
Dean  and  Prebendaries,  making  Benson  the  Dean.  In  1541,  the  Church 
was  tamed  into  an  Episcopal  ^e,  baring  Middlesex  for  its  diocese ;  but 
was  soon  again  placed  imder  a  Dean  and  Prebendaries.  Mary,  in  1556, 
dissolved  this  institution,  and  re-appointed  an  Abbot  and  monks ;  but 
Elisabeth,  on  her  accession,  placed  it  under  a  Dean  and  12  secular 
Canons,  as  a  Collegiate  Church,  besides  Minor  Canons,  and  others  of  the 
ehoir^  to  tbe  number  of  30 ;  10  other  officers,  2  schoolmasters,  40  scho- 
lars, and  12  almsmen,  with  ample  maintenance  for  all ;  besides  stewards, 
receivers,  registrars,  library-keepers,  and  other  officers,  the  principal 
being  the  High  Steward  of  Westminster.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
most  of  the  revenues  were  devoted  to  the  public  service,  but  afterwards 
restored.  As  the  Abbots  of  the  Monastery  had  in  former  times  pos- 
sessed great  pririleges  and  honours  annexed  to  the  foundation,  sucn  as 
being  intrusted  with  the  keepin|^  of  the  regalia  for  the  coronation,  &c., 
having  places  of  necessary  service  on  days  of  solemnity,  and  also  exer- 
daing  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  in  their  liberties,  and  sitting  as  spiri- 
tnsi  lords  in  Parliament, — so  the  Deans  of  the  Collegiate  Church  suc- 
oeeded  to  most  of  them,  and  still  possess  considerable  pririleges.  The 
Chapter  BtUl  have  a  jurisdiction,  not  only  within  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster,  but  also  the  precincts  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  first  an- 
o«sed  to  it  bj  Henry  YII. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  ecfifice  until  after  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
the  Abbey  was  regarded  as  a  safe  Sanctuarv  :  hither  the  Queen  of  Ed- 
ward lY.  fled  with  her  five  daughters  and  the  young  Duke  of  York 
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when  the  crafty  Richard  Dake  of  Gloucester  was  plotting  to  e«2e 
the  crown.  "Ihe  Queen,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  "sate  low  on  the 
rushes,  all  desolate  and  dismayed ;"  whilst  the  Thames  was  full  of 
boats  of  Gloucester's  servants,  watching  that  no  man  should  ^o  to 
Sanctuary.  On  the  reverse  of  Edward  IV.,  in  1470,  his  Queen,  Elisa- 
beth Woodville,  took  shelter  in  the  Sanctuary,  where,  ^  in  great  penury^ 
forsaken  of  all  her  friends,**  she  gave  birth  to  Edward  V. 

Successive  Kings  and  Abbots  continued  the  building  on  the  plan  of 
Henry  III.,  but  so  slowly,  that  the  west  end  towers  in  1714  were  unfi- 
nished :  these  Sir  Christopher  Wren  pulled  down,  and  erected  the  present 
western  cowers,  in  Grecianised  Gothic  style;  he  also  proposed  a  cen- 
tral spire,  as  originally  intended,  for  its  beginnings  appear  on  the  comers 
of  the  cross,  **  but  left  off  before  it  rose  so  high  as  the  ridge  of  the  rood'* 
Of  the  old  west  front  there  is  a  view  by  Hollar  in  Dugdale*s  M^masticon, 
Of  the  Confessor's  Church,  the  early  Anglo-Norman  work  under  the 
present  edifice,  or  buildings  attached  to  it,  may  have  formed  a  part. 

"  The  Church,  as  fiir  u  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  parts  erected  at  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  Edward  the 
Confessor's  Chapel,  the  side  ai&Ies  and  chapels,  the  choir,  (to  somewhat  lower 
than  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  monument,)  and  the  transepts.  The  four  pillars  of  the 
present  choir,  which  have  brass  fillets,  appear  to  finish  Henry's  work  ;  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  also  marked  by  a  striped  chalky  stone,  which  forms  the 
roof."    Dugdale's  Monastieon,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

Th^  Church  is  built  upon  a  close  fine  sand,  secured  only  by  its  very 
broad,  wide-spreading  foundations.  It  is  of  several  varieties  of  stone, 
similar  to  that  of  Gatton  or  Reigate,  which  are  much  decomposed:  the 
Caen  stone  is  generally  in  a  bad  condition,  especially  on  the  north  side ; 
the  cloisters  are  mouldering,  except  where  recently  restored ;  but  the 
western  towers,  of  shelly  Portland  oolite,  are  sound.  The  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII.,  originally  built  with  Caen  stone,  was  restored  within  the 
present  century,  at  a  cost  of  42,028/.,  but  with  Combe  Down  Bath- 
stone,  already  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

Tlie  Chapel  of  Henry  VIL,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  entire  pile, 
is  styled  by  Leland  the  "  miracle  of  the  world  ;*'  and  probably  in  no 
other  edifice  in  the  world  is  displayed  such  profound  geometrical  skill, 
mingled  with  such  luxuriance  of  ornament.  So  profuse  and  delicate 
is  the  tracery  throughout,  that  <*  it  would  seem  as  though  the  archi- 
tect had  intended  to  give  to  stone  the  character  of  embroidery,  and 
inclose  his  walls  in  the  meshes  of  lace-work.*'  With  the  exception 
of  the  plinth,  every  part  is  covered  with  sculptural  decorations :  the 
buttress  towers  are  crowned  by  octagonal  domes,  with  richly -crusted 
finials,  and  enriched  by  niches  and  elegant  tracery  ;  the  cross-springers 
are  perforated  into  airy  forms ;  and  the  very  cornices  and  paranets  are 
charged,  even  to  profusion,  with  armorial  cognizances  and  knotted 
foliage.  Prominent  among  these  decorations  are  the  portcullis  chained, 
the  rose  barbed  and  seeded,  the  Tudor  Flower,  the  fteur-de-lU  and  the 
radiated  quartrefoil,  oak  and  vine  branches,  conjoined  leaves,  dragons, 
lions,  grotesque  human  heads,  demi-angels,  animals  vnth  two  bodies 
uniting  in  one  head,  and  demi -musicians  playing  the  violin.  The  towers 
are  charged  with  the  badges  and  supporters  of  the  royal  founder, 
deeply  undercut ;  the  portcullis,  the  rose,  and  the  fleur-de-lis  alternat- 
ing with  the  lion,  the  dragon,  and  the  greyhound ;  whilst  the  niches 
have  statue -pedestals,  each  labelled,  in  black-letter,  with  the  name  of 
some  prophet,  apostle,  or  saint.  The  first  stone  of  this  superb  edifice 
was  laid  by  Abbot  Islip,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  and  others,  in  the  name  of 
King  Henry  V II.,  Jan.  24, 1503 ;  the  architect  is  stated  to  have  been 
William  Bolton,  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew  beside  Smithfield. 

The  Exterior  of  the  Abbey  is  best  viewed  from  a  ^stance :  the  west- 
em  front  from  Tothill-stroet ;  the  picturesque  North  Transept  from 
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Kmg-street;  snd  the  south  side  from  College- street.  St.  Margaret's 
Cbareli,  so  often  condemned  as  a  disfigurement  in  Tiewing  the  Abbey, 
raiders  its  height  much  ^eater  bj  contrast.  **  Distant  peeps  of  the 
Abbey  towers,  sprinpng  lightly  above  the  trees,  may  be  caught  on  the 
rinnff  ground  or  the  Green  Park,  and  from  the  bridge  over  the  Ser- 
pentine; and  the  superior  elevation  of  the  whole  Abbey  is  seen  with 
in^st  effect  firom  the  hills  about  Wandsworth  and  Wimbledon."  (Hand- 
hoekj  by  H.  Cole.)  The  importance  of  the  western  towers  will,  how- 
•Tcr,  be  lessened  by  the  loftier  towers  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Tbe  Noiik  TVansept,  though  its  niches  are  statueless,  is  remarkable 
for  its  pinoscled  battresses.  Its  triple  porch  and  clustered  columns, 
and  its  gr*^  rose-window,  90  feet  in  circnmference — so  as  to  have  been 
csDcdy  for  its  beauty,  "  Solomon's  porch."  From  the  west  side  of  this 
Transept  ju^ticious  restorations  are  in  progress.  At  the  arched  door- 
way lemnc  into  the  North  Aisle  terminates  the  portion  of  the  Abbey 
eoonpleted  by  Edward  I. 

Tlie  ITeffem  Front  bears  the  date  1735 :  the  height  of  the  towers 
^225  feet)  tells  nobly ;  they  were  used  as  a  telegraph  station  during  the 
last  French  war.  The  great  west  window  was  the  work  of  Aobiot 
Estney,  in  1498.  The  base  of  the  south  tower  is  hidden  bj  the  gable 
of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  now  used  as  the  Chapter- House.  Its  north- 
em  window  has  some  stained  glass  temp.  Edward  III. ;  and  here  hangs 
the  ancient  portrait  of  Bichara  11.  in  the  Coronation  Chair.  Adjoin- 
ing is  the  Deanery,  where  are  portraits  of  several  Deans.  Parallel  with 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  is  the  Collie  Dining  Hall  and  Kitchen,  built 
by  Abbot  Litllngton.  The  Westminster  scholars  dine  in  the  Hall:  in 
the  centre  Dsggots  blase  on  a  circular  stone  hearth,  the  smoke  finding 
egrea  through  the  lantern  in  the  roof. 

In  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  died  Henry  lY.,  brought  from  the  Con- 
fessor's Shrine  in  the  Abbey  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  March  20,  1413. 
Being  carried  into  this  Chamber,  he  asked,  on  rallying,  where  he  was ; 
sod  when  informed,  he  replied,  to  use  the  words  of  Shdcspeare,  founded 
on  history — 

"  Laud  be  to  God !  even  here  my  life  must  end : 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  manv  years. 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem  Z*^ 

King  Henry  IF.,  Part  2,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Here  the  body  of  Cong^ve  lay  in  state,  before  his  pompous  funeral,  at 
which  noblemen  bore  the  palL    Here,  too,  Addison  lay  in  state,  before 
bis  burial  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  as  pictured  in  TickeU's  elegy : 
"  Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
ICy  Mul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave? 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansfons  of  the  dead : 
Thnmgh  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things ; 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings,"  &c. 
The  Semih  Side  is  approached  from  Dean's  Yard,  on  the  east  side  of 
whidb  an  old  doorway  leads  into  a  court  where  is  Inigo  Jones's  rustic  en- 
traaes  to  the  sdiool-room  of  the  College,  refounded,  in  1560,  by  Queen 
Elisabeth.    To  the  left  are  the  old  grey  CloUtere,  with  groined  arches 
of  the  14th  century,  surrounding  a  grassv  area — monastic  solitude  in 
eontnst  with  the  scene  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Church.   The  Rem- 
bnndtish  lights  of  tiieae  cloisters  are  very  fine ;  and  here  the  South  Aisle 
of  the  Church,  with  its  huge  buttresses,  is  best  seen.    The  North  Clois- 
ter is  ^stingni^ed  by  its  tr<tfoiled  arches,  with  circles  above  them,  of 
the  12th  oentury.    The  East  Cloister  (tenip.  Edward  III.)  is  rich  in 
flowing  tracery  and  foliations.    Here  is  the  entrance  to  a  chapel  of  the 
ConfoBor'a  time,  and  now  "  the  Chamber  of  the  Pix,"  wherein  are  kept 
the  itaiidaxds  used  at  the  trial  of  the  Fiz^  the  three  keys  of  Ito  double 
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doors  beiDg  deposited  witfa  distinct  officers  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
groined  roofs  are  supported  by  Romanesque  or  semicircular  arches,  and 
thick,  short,  round  shafts. 

Eastward  is  the  once  mafi;nificent  entrance  to  the  Chapter-Homse^ 
Ump.  Henry  III.  Here  the  Commons  assembled  in  1377,  and  oontioued 
their  sittings  till  they  removed  to  St.  Stephen's  ChapeL  The  Chapter- 
House  is  now  a  treasury  of  Records,  including  the  Star-Chamber  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  gem  of  the  place  is  William  the  Conqueror's  Domes- 
day Book,  in  excellent  condition,  from  searchers  not  being  allowed  to 
tpuch  the  text,  or  writing.  Here,  too,  are  Clement  the  Seventh's  Golden 
Bull,  confirming  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  on  Henry  VIU. :  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  witn  a 
gold  seal,  6  inches  diameter,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Cellini ;  the  original 
wills  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the 
Indenture  between  Henry  VII.  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  a  glo- 
rious specimen  of  miniature  painting  and  velvet  binding,  with  enamuled 
and  gilt  bosses.  The  Chapter- House  is  octagonal  in  plan ;  and  on  one 
of  its  sides  is  a  statue  called  "  St.  John,"  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
sculptures  in  the  Abbey.  This  was  a  beautifully-decorated  building', 
-with  painted  walls  and  coloured  and  gilded  arciules,  and  hi^h-arched 
windows  in  seven  of  its  sides,  now  sadly  obscured.  The  interior  is  onlj 
to  be  viewed  by  permission,  to  be  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  at  the  Rolls  House,  Chancery-lane.  Here  is  the 
Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  (about  11,000  volumes) :  it  was  formed 
from  the  monks'  parlour  by  Dean  Williams,  whose  portrait  hangs  at 
the  south  end. 

The  South  Trcauepi  is  less  decorated  than  its  fellow  on  the  north ; 
and  the  lower  part  is  concealed  by  the  Library  and  Chapter-House. 

The  Chapels,  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  are  nearlv  alike, 
and  architecturally  in  character  with  Henry  IIL's  structure:  they  are 
lighted  by  loft^  windows,  with  arches  enclosing  circles,  above  whidi  are 
wmdows  within  triangles,  also  enclosing  circles. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Little  Cloisters  is  Litlington  Tower,  built 
by  Abbot  Litlington,  and  originallv  the  bell-tower  of  the  Church:*  the 
four  bells  were  rung,  and  a  small  nag  hoisted  on  the  top  of  this  tower 
(as  appears  in  Hollar's  view),  when  great  meetings  orprayers  took 
place  in  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  pulled  down  1571.  The  bells  (one 
dated  1430,  and  two  1598)  were  taken  down,  and,  with  two  new  bells, 
were  bung  in  one  of  Wren's  western  towers.  Litling^n  Tower  has 
been  restored  by  its  tenant,  Mr.  R.  Clark,  one  of  the  choir,  who  also 
erected  in  its  front  the  original  Gothic  entrance  to  th*e  Star-Chamber 
Court,  and  its  ancient  iron  bell-pnU.f 

The  best  entrance  to  the  Abbey  is  through  the  little  door  into  the 
South  Transept,  or  Poets*  Comer ;  whence  the  endless  perspective  lines 
lead  into  mysterious  gloom. 

From  Poets'  Comer  we  see,  slmost  without  changing  the  point  of  sight,  the 
two  Transepts,  and  part  of  the  Nave  and  Choir.  The  interior  consisU,  u  It  wen, 
of  two  grand  stories,  or  series  of  groined  arches  of  unequal  height :  a  lower 
story,  which  comprises  the  outer  aisles  of  the  Transepts,  of  the  Nave,  and  the 
ambulatory  of  the  Choir;  and  a  higher  story,  forming  the  middle  aisles  of  the 
Nave,  Transepts,  and  the  Choir.  The  lower  story  mostly  exhibits  the  remains 
of  a  series  of  three-headed  arches,  or  trefoil-headed  arcades,  resting  on  a  base- 

•  An  author  of  the  fourteenth  century  says :  "  At  the  Abbey  of  8t.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  are  two  bells,  which  over  all  the  bells  in  the  world  obtain  the 
precedence  in  wonderful  sise  and  tone."  We  read  also,  that  "  in  the  monasterye 
of  Westminster  ther  was  a  fayr  yong  man  which  was  blynde,  whom  the  monks 
hadde  ordeyned  to  rynge  the  bellys." 

t  In  UtUngton  Tower  lived  the  noted  Lady  Hamilton,  whan  servant  to  Ifr. 
Dare. 
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aent  teal :  and  abore  these  arcades  are  pointed  windows,  each  divided  in  the 
centxe  hy  a  siniele  mnllion,  surmounted  by  a  circle.  Among  the  marked  features 
of  the  wb<rie  of  the  upper  and  inner  story  are  the  mural  decorations  of  the  span- 
drels af  the  arches ;  above  them,  the  gallery  or  triforium ;  and  over  this,  a  clere- 
story of  \attj  windows.    (See  Handbook,  by  H.  Cole.  pp.  45,  46.) 

There  it  a  rmgne  tradition  that  the  triforiam,  or  upper  raulting  of 
the  Abbejy  was  occupied  by  the  nuns  of  Rilbum  when  they  visited  the 
Abbey,  to  which  their  house  was  suboi^nate. 

Tne  Interior,  riewed  from  the  western  entrance,  shews  the  snr- 
psHing  beauty  of  the  long-drawn  aisles,  with  their  noble  columns,  har- 
DKniofB  arches,  and  fretted  vaults,  "a  dim  religious  light*'  streaming 
through  the  lancet  windows.  Altogether,  Henry  III.'s  portions  of  the 
Abbey  Chnrdi,  especially  the  Choir,  exhibit  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  latest  period  of  the  Lancet,  Early  English,  and  Early  Pointed  style ; 
whilst  In  the  tombs  of  Crouchback  and  Valence,  in  the  Choir,  in  the 
Cloisters,  in  the  Chapels  of  Henry  Y.  and  Y IL,  and  in  many  later  monu- 
ments, we  may  collect  specimens  of  Pure  Gothic,  Decorated  English, 
Florid  Pointed  or  Perpendicular,  Tudor,  Elizabethan  or  Cinque-cento. 
"  The  exquisite  and  aixy  grace  of  the  lofty  pointed  arch  and  clustered  shafts 
of  the  Early  English  style,  the  beautiful  purity  of  design  and  enrichment  of  the 
DecocBted,  and  the  elaborate  profusion  of  ornamental  detail  which  marks  the  Per- 
peadicnlar  or  Tudor  work,— each  and  all  find  here  most  glorious  representatives. 
**  The  Earlf  Em§lUk  is  exemplified  in  the  North  Tiansept,  the  South  Aisle 
sf  the  Nave,  and  in  one  compartment  of  the  Nave,  the  narrow  lancet-shaped 
Ardu  The  elegant  Windows,  with  their  beautiful  and  simple  tracery ;  the  Piers, 
with  sleiMler  shafts  surrounding  them,  connected  by  moulded  bands  v  the  diaper- 
work  covering  the  walls;  the  bold  and  deeply  cut  mouldings;  and  the  light, 
chaste  groining  of  the  ceiling,— are  all  indicative  of  the  best  and  purest  epoch  of 
thestrte. 

"  The  Deeoraied  Style  is  shewn  in  the  western  portion  of  the  sides  of  the 
Kavc;  and  they  differ  from  the  eastern  part  only  in  detail,  the  general  outline 
bciac  similar. 

**  Of  the  Perpeadiemlar  we  have  a  most  gor^ous  specimen  in  Henry  VII.'s 
ChMptL  The  large  windows,  divided  into  stones  bv  transoms,  the  head  filled 
with  tzaeery  formed  by  the  vertical  continiu&tion  of  the  mullions ;  the  canopied 
niches,  with  images  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  the  profusion  of  panelling,  shields, 
aad  badfcs  corerinf  the  walls;  and  above  all  the  stupendous  roof,  with  its 
nafnifleent  fan-tracery  and  pendanu,  are  ail  well-recognised  features  of  the  archi- 
tcctoie  of  this  period,  and  unite  to  form  a  sublime  monument,  without  a  parallel, 
of  the  conaummaie  skill  and  genius  of  the  architects  of  old.  The  Tomb  of  Ed- 
ward III.  i>  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work  of  earlier  date, and  affords 
a  food  example  of  the  ancient  canopies  of  wood  which  covered  many  of  the  old 
tamba."  See  A  Chart  UluttraHve  of  the  Architecture  of  Weitmineler  Abbey,  by 
Pnads  Bedford,  Jun. 

Tlie  general  plan  of  the  Church  is  cruciform,  and,  besides  the  Nave. 
Choir,  aad  Transepts,  contains  12  Chapels ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
those  dedicated  to  St.  Edward  of  England,  to  the  Blessed  Yirg^ 
(Henry  VII.'s),  the  easternmost  building,  and  those  in  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  building :  four  on  the  south,  viz.  those  of  St. 
"Rlsisf,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Edmund,  and  St.  Nicholas ;  on  the  north  those 
of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Michael,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Erasmus,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Paul.  Of  these,  10  are  nearly  filled  with 
mooniDental  tombs;  the  Chapel  of  Henry  Yll.  containing  but  the  mo- 
nnaent  of  its  founder ;  and  that  of  St.  Paul  having  but  one  tomb. 

Prom  Poets'  Comer,  (where  a  guide  accompanies  yisitors  through 
the  Chapels  and  Choir,)  in  passing  to  the  first  Chapel  may  be  seen, 

gcrved  under  gUss,  the  remains  of  an  altar-painting,  including  a 
re,  probably  intended  for  Christ,  an  angel  with  a  palm-branch  on  each 
,and  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  considered  by  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A., 
to  be  "worthy  of  a  good  lUlian  artist  of  the  fourteenth  century,"  yet 
execated  in  England:  of  the  costly  enrichments  there  remain  coloured 
glaHy  inhud  on  tinfoil,  and  a  few  cameos  and  gems.    The  following  is 
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the  order  of  the  Chapels,  onlj  the  most  remarkable  of  their  monnmeotal 
Curiosities  being  noticed : 
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Ground  Plan  of  Westminster  Abbey.— A.  Jerusalem  Chamber.  B.  College  Dining 
Hall.  C.  Kitchen.  D.  Larder.  E.  Ancient  remains.  F.  Confeesor's  build- 
ing (PU).  G.  Dark  Cloisters.  H.  HaU  of  Refectory.  1.  High  Altar.  2.  Henry 
V.'s  Chapel.    3.  Porch  to  Henry  VII.'s  ChapcL    4.  Henry  VII.'s  Tomb. 

1.  St.  Benedict's  Chapel.  The  oldest  tomb  here  is  that  of  Langham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1376),  with  his  effigies  robed  and  mitred. 

2.  St.  JEdmuniVs  Chapel :  Tomb  of  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  half-brother  to  Uenrj  III.  (d.  1296),  the  effigies  encased 
in  metal ;  tomb  of  John  of  Eltham,  son  of  Edward  II.  (d.  1334) ;  aU- 
baster  figures  of  William  of  Windsor  and  Blanch  de  la  Tour,  children 
of  Edward  III.,  the  boy  in  a  short  doublet,  the  girl  in  a  horned  head- 
dress; portrait  brasses,  in  the  area,  of  Eleanora  de  Bohun,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  as  a  nun  of  Barking  Abbey  (d.  1399),  and  Robert  de 
Waldeby,  Archbishop  of  York  (d.  1397), — both  the  most  perfect  in  the 
Church ;  alabaster  figure  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Russell,  long  absurdly  said  by 
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Che  ipoiidcs  to  hare  died  from  the  prick  of  a  needle ;  wall  monuments  to 
Lftd?  Jaae  Seymour  (d.  1560)  and  Ladj  Jane  Grey  (d.  1553) ;  black- 
marole  j^rarestone  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (d.  1678) ;  and  Sir  Ber- 
nard Brocas  (d.  1470),  altar  statue  and  decorated  canopy. 

3.  8t.  lifiekoUu^s  Chapel :  Perpendicular  stone  screen,  with  quatre- 
foOed  arches  highly  decorated,  and  embattled  frieze  of  shields  and 
roscsy  once  coloured ;  entrance,  orer  the  grave  of  Spelman,  the  anti- 
<{uary,  (d.  1641) ;  rich  in  Elizabethan  tombs,  bright  with  gold  and 
colour,  alabaster,  touchstone,  porphyry,  and  variegated  marbles,  Gothic 
canofrics,  Corinthian  pillars,  kneeling  and  recumbent  figures,  &c. :  mar- 
ble tomb  of  the  wife  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  (d.  1578) ;  portrait 
braM  of  Sir  Humphry  Stanley,  (d.  1505,)  knighted  by  Henry  Vll.  on 
Bosworth  Field ;  gorgeous  monument  of  the  g^eat  Lord  Burghley  to  his 
wife  Mildred,  (d.  1589,)  and  their  daughter  Anne  (d.  1588) ;  costly  altar- 
tomh  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  (d.  1619,)  erected  for  his  wife,  bj  N.  Stone, 
cost  5601.,  the  year  before  her  death,  1632 ;  monument  of  Bishop  Dud- 
lej,  htt  originid  brass  effigies  gone,  and  the  figure  of  Lady  Catherine 
St.  Joha  in  its  place  I  Here  rests  Katherine  of  Valois,  Queen  of 
Henry  V.,  removed  on  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  Chapel  of  the  Yirgpn ; 
her  body  was  for  nearly  mree  centuries  shewn  to  visitors,  not  being 
re-interred  until  1776.  Next  is  the  vault  of  the  Percys,  with  a  large 
marble  monument,  designed  by  Adam :  here,  Feb.  22, 1847,  Hugh,  second 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  interred  with  great  state. 

In  the  Ambulatory,  opposite  St.  Nicholases  Chapel,  is  the  eastern 
side  of  the  tomb  of  £dwara  III.,  and  the  chantry  of  Henry  Y.;  looking 
whence,  "  in  a  few  square  feet,  we  have  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, in  sereral  of  its  stages,  as  it  flourished  from  the  time  of  Henry 
111.  to  Henry  VII.*'    Through  a  dark  vestibule  you  ascend  to 

4.  Hemry  V£I,*$  Chapel,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with 
five  chapels  at  the  east  end.  The  entrance-gates  are  of  oak,  cased  with 
brass-gut,  and  richly  dight  with  the  portcullis,  the  crown,  and  twisted 
rosea.  The  vaulted  porch  is  enriched  with  radiated  quatrefoils  and 
other  figures,  roses,  fleurs-de-lis,  &c. ;  Henry's  supporters,  the  lion, 
the  dragon,  and  the  greyhound ;  his  arms  and  his  badges ;  a  rose  frieze 
and  embattlement.  The  fan-traceried  pendentive  stone  roof  of  the 
Chapel  is  encrusted  with  roses,  knots  of  flowers,  bosses,  pendants,  and 
armorial  cognizances;  the  walls  are  covered  with  sunk  panels,  with 
feathered  mouldings  :  and  in  a  profusion  of  niches  are  statues,  and 
angels  with  escutcheons ;  and  the  royal  heraldic  devices,  the  Tudor  rose 
and  Uie  fleur-de-lis  under  crowns.  The  edifice  is  lighted  bj  eight  clere- 
ston*  windows  over  the  aisles. 

in  the  nave  are  the  dark  oaken  canopied  stalls  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  who  were  installed  in  this  Chapel  until  1812 :  these  stalls  are  stud- 
ded with  portcullises,  falcons  on  fetterlocks,  fruit  and  flowers,  dragons 
and  angels ;  and  above  each  stall  hangs  the  banner  of  its  knight.  In 
the  centre  of  the  apsis,  or  east  end,  within  rich  and  massive  gates  of 
bnas,  is  the  roval founder's  tomb:  a  pedestal,  with  the  effigies  (supposed 
likenesses)  of  Henry  and  his  Queen  Elizabeth,  originally  crowned ;  the 
whole  adorned  with  pilasters,  relievos,  rose-branches,  and  images,  on 
graven  tabernacles,  of  the  Rings  and  patron  Saints,  all  copper-gilt ;  at 
the  angles  are  seated  angels.  This  costly  tomb  is  the  six  years'  work 
of  Pietro  Torrigiano,  a  Florentine,  who  received  for  it  the  immense  sum 
of  1500/.:  the  Perpendicular  brazen  screen,  resembling  a  Gothic  palace, 
is  English  art :  it  formerly  had  36  statues,  of  which  but  six  remain.  The 
onlj  remnant  of  old  glass  in  the  Chapel  is  a  figure  called  Henr^  VIL  in 
the  east  window. 

From  Henry  VIL  to  George  II.,  most  of  the  English  sovereigns 
har«  been  interred  here.    Edward  YI.  was  buried  near  the  high  altar^  but 
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IS  without  tomb  or  inscription.  Id  the  North  Aisle,  in  the  same  tomb, 
lie  the  Queens  Mary  and  KHzabeth,  with  a  large  monument  to  Elizabeth, 
bj  Maximilian  Coulte,  erected  by  James  I.* 

Near  this  royal  monument  is  an  alabaster  cradle  and  efSgy  of  the  in- 
fant daughter  of  James  I. ;  which  King,  with  his  Queen  Anne,  and  son 
Prince  Henrj,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  Arabella  Stuart,  lie  beneath. 
Next  is  a  white  marble  scurcophagus,  containing  the  supposed  roo^ns  of 
Edward  Y.  and  his  brother  Richard,  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  order  of 
their  uncle.  King  Richard  IIL  Near  it  is  a  recumbent  figure,  by  Sir  R. 
Westmacott,  R,  A.,  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  (d.  1807),  brother  of  Lonia 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  Next  is  the  grare  of  Addison,  whose  ele- 
gant and  impressiye  essay  on  the  Abbey  Church  and  its  monuments  is  in- 
separable from  its  history ;  and  close  by  is  the  great  pyramidal  monumoDt 
of  Addison's  friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  Poets  of 
Johnson's  Lives.  The  headless  corpse  of  Charles  I.  was  buried  at  Wind- 
sor. The  Protector  was  buried  in  Henry  YIL's  Chapel,  (1658,)  but  in 
about  two  years  his  remains  were  remoyed.  In  the  South  Aisle  was 
interred  (1685)  Charles  II., "  without  any  nuinner  of  pomp,  and  soon  for- 

gotten"  (Evelyn).  James  II.  has  no  place  here  ;t  the  ysicant  space  next  his 
rother's  remains  being  occupied  by  William  III.  and  his  Queen.  Anne 
and  Prince  George  complete  the  royal  occupants  of  the  vault.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Chapel,  in  another  yault,  are  the  remains  of  King  George  II. 
and  Queen  Caroline,  as  it  were  in  one  receptacle,  a  side  from  each  cof- 
fin having  been  removed  by  the  King's  direction.  In  the  same  vault 
rests  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.,  beside  the  Ihike 
of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Culloden.  In  the  South  Aisle  is  the  altar- 
tomb  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  with 
a  brass  effigy,  by  Torrig^ano ;  a  very  fine  altar-tomb,  with  effigy,  of 

•  "  The  bigot  Mary  rests  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Westminster,  but  no  storied 
monument,  no  costly  tomb,  has  been  raited  to  her  memory.  She  was  interred, 
with  all  the  solemn  funeral  rites  used  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  a  mass  of  re- 
quiem, on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  During  the  reign  of  her 
successor  not  the  slightest  mark  of  respect  was  shewn  to  her  memory  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument;  and  even  at  the  present  day  no  other  memorial  remains  to 
point  out  where  she  lies,  except  two  small  black  tablets  at  the  base  of  the  sumptu- 
ous tomb  erected  by  order  of  King  James  I.  over  the  ashes  of  Elisabeth  and  her 
less  fortunate  sister.    On  them  we  read  as  follow : 


asOKO  CONSORT BS 
KT  VaKA  HIC  OBDOR- 
MIUD8  BLIZABETHA 


ST  MARIA  fiOnORES 

IK  SPE  RESVRREC- 

TIONIS. 


Sfir  F.  Madden;  Privp-Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary^  ^e. 
t  James  II.  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  and  his  body  was  kept  unbnried 
unto  1793  or  1794,  in  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Paris, 
where  it  was  exhibited  for  money.  It  was  not  until  1824  that  the  bodv,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  was  conveyed  to  St.  Germain,  where  it  was  buned  with 
great  pomp  in  the  parish  church, — most  of  the  English  then  in  Paris  or  the 
neighbourhood  Joining  in  the  funeral  procession.  The  inlestines  of  the  king 
were  given,  soon  after  his  death,  to  the  Irish  CoUexe  in  Paris ;  where  also  his  body 
lay  after  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  the  Benedictines,  and  before  its  final 
interment  at  St  Germain.  The  brain  of  the  king  was  given  to  the  Scotch  College 
in  Paris,  and  the  heart  to  the  Convent  at  Chaillot.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Scotch 
College  in  Paris  is  a  monument,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  erected  in  1703  by 
James  Duke  of  Perth,  to  the  memory  of  James  II.  An  urn  once  stood  over  the 
monument  containing  the  king's  brain,  but  this  was  destroyed  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  Near  this  is  a  slab  covering  the  heart  of  his  queen,  and  another 
the  intestinfs  of  his  daughter  Louisa.  A  monument  of  white  and  grey  marble  was 
also  erected  to  the  King  at  St.  Germain,  by  order  of  George  IV. :  it  bears  a  Latin 
inscription,  in  which  James  is  characterised  as 

"  Msgnus  innrosperis,  in  adversis  miJor.yOOglc 
Communicated  ^y  Dr.  Wr^ord  of  Bristol  to  the  Athenaum,  Nov,  SO,  1850. 
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Lord  Drnmler*!  mo^tr,  who  "had  to  her  jrreat  grandfather  King  Ed- 
ward IV.,  to  her  grandfather  King  Henry  Vll.,  to  her  uncle  King  Henry 
YUL,  to  her  cousin-gennan  King  Edward  YI.,  to  her  brother  King 
James  V.  of  ScoUand,  to  her  son  Darnley,  (husbiuid  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,)  Kins  Henry  I.  (of  Scotland),  and  to  her  srandchUd  King 
Janes  VI.  (of  Scotland),"  and  L  of  England.  Here  saso  is  the  tomb, 
with  effigy,  of  B£ary  Queen  of  Scots,  erected  by  Cornelius  Cure  for 
James  I.,  who  removed  his  mother's  remains  thither  from  Peterborough 
CatbedrmL  In  the  same  aisle  lies  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whose 
funeral  Charles  IL  personally  attended :  the  statue  monument  is  by 
Kent.  Here  likewise  are  interred  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham (aaaaasinated  1628),  and  his  son,  the  profligate  Duke. 

Henry  VXI.  did  not  Uto  to  see  this  Chapel  finished ;  but  his  will, 
dsted  A.i>.  1509,  contains  orders  and  directions  for  its  completion.  In 
sereral  parts  of  the  Chapel  is  repeated  a  rebus,  formed  by  an  eye  and  a 
dip  or  branch  of  a  tree,  mdicating  the  name  of  the  founder,  Ishp. 

&  SL  PauTs  CJuqtel  is  crowded  with  Cinque-cento  tombs,  rich  in 
marbley  gikfing,  and  colour :  the  tombs  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  Queen 
EUzabeth'a  Chancellor,  hung  with  banners ;  of  Lord  Bourchier,  stand- 
ard-bearer to  Henr^  Y.  at  Agincourt ;  and  of  Sir  Giles  Daubney,  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  the  period.  In  frigid  and  colossal  contrast 
with  their  beauty,  and  hiding  the  Raffaelesque  sculptures  of  Henry 
the  Fifth's  chantry,  is  the  sitting  statue  of  James  Watt,  the  engineer, 
by  Chantre^^,  R.A.,  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  medieval  Church :  the 
inacription  is  by  Lord  Brougham.    Kext  westward  is 

(».  Si.  Erutmus't  Chapel,  with  an  enriched  canopy,  erected,  as  its 
reboscs  shew,  by  Abbot  Islip,  and  leading  to 

7.  St.  John  the  BapHsfs  Chapel,  with  a  groined  roof,  coloured  end 
wall,  and  sculptured  arcades.  Here  are  buried  several  early  Abbots  of 
Westminster.  An  altar-tomb,  of  freestone,  bears  the  effigy  of  William 
de  Colchester,  wearing  gold  bracelets  bordered  with  pearls  and  set 
with  stones,  and  a  gold  mitre  covered  with  large  pearls,  and  crosses 
and  stars  of  precious  gems, — a  rare  piece  of  monumental  costume.  Here 
ii  a  large  Cinque-cento  monument  to  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon,  first  cousin 
and  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  in  the  centre  of  the  area  is  the 
altar-tomb  of  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  his  two  wives,  the 
seeood  of  whom  refused  to  allow  her  statue  to  be  laid  in  the  left  side 
spaee,  still  vacant.  The  alabaster  monument  to  Colonel  Edward 
Fopham,  "one  of  the  Farliaroent  generals  at  sea,"  was  the  only  one 
spued  at  the  Restoration.  Nearly  all  the  old  tombs  have  lost  their 
caaopiee.  The  view  from  here  is  very  picturesque  and  varied ;  and  in 
leaving  the  Chapel,  the  eye  ranges  across  the  north  transept,  and  down 
the  north  aisles  of  the  choir  and  nave,  through  a  high  overarching  vista 
of  **  £m  reltgious  light,**  brightened  by  a  geminv  lancet  window. 

8.  Abbot  Islip* 9  Chapel  \B  elegantly  sculptured,  and  contains  his  altar- 
tomb,  with  an  effigy  of  the  Abbot  in  his  winding-sheet.  In  this  chapel  was 
the  Wax- work  E&ibition,  which  originated  in  the  olden  custom  of  waxen 
figure*  of  great  persons  being  formerly  borne  in  their  funeral  proces- 
sions, then  for  a  time  deposited  over  their  graves,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved. Other  figures  were  added ;  the  tight  was  called  by  the  vulgar, 
<*  Hie  PUy  of  the  Dead  Yolks,"  and  was  not  discontinued  until  1839.  Next 
the  Chapel  is  the  monument  to  General  Wolfe,  by  Wilton,  R.A.,  with  a 
lead-bronsedbas-relief  of  the  landing  at  Quebec,  executed  by  Cappizoldi. 
We  now  enter  the  East  Aisle  of  the  North  Transept,  formerly  divided 
by  enriched  screens  into  the  Chapels  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
Andrew.  Here  is  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Yere  {temp.  Eliza- 
beth), his  elfiffy  recumbent  beneath  a  canopy  on  which  are  his  helmet, 
breastplate,  Si^  supported  by  four  kneeling  knights  at  the  four  corners ; 
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the  design  is  said  to  hare  been  borrowed  firom  a  tomb  at  Breda,  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo.  Boubiliac  was  found  one  day  with  kis 
looks  fixed  on  one  of  the  knights'  figures ;  "  Hush  1  hush  1"  said  he  to 
the  Abbej  mason,  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm  as  he  approached,  and 
pointing  to  the  figure,  *'  he  will  speak  presently."  Near  this  tomb  is 
noubiliac's  famous  monument  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  where 
Death,  as  a  skeleton,  is  launching  his  dart  at  the  beautiful  wife,  who 
sinks  into  the  arms  of  her  agonisMi  husband  :  her  right  arm  is  the  per- 
fection of  sculpture:  ''life  seems  slowly  receding  from  her  tapering 
fingers  and  quivering  wrist.*'  {Allan  Cunningham.)  Roubiliao  daea 
the  year  after  its  erection,  1762.  This  work  touches  every  heart,  but 
the  figure  of  Death  is  too  literal  and  melodramatic.  Upon  the  spot, 
formerly  the  oratory  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  is  a  marble  statue  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  by  Campbell ;  she  is  in  her  famous  walking  dream  as  Lady 
Macbeth.  Here  is  also  an  alto-relievo,  by  J.  Bacon,  jun.,  to  Admiral  B. 
Kempenfeldt,  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the  Boyal  George,  1782 : 

"  When  Kempenfeldt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men." 

Opposite  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Telford,  the  eminent  engineer  (d. 
1834),  by  Baily,  R.A. ;  and  a  tablet  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (d.  1829). 
Eastward  is  the  north  side  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  Chantry,  with  its  coro- 
nation ceremony,  and  its  equestrian  war  gproup,  whose  poetic  grandeur 
of  sculpture  so  charmed  Flaxman.  We  now  ascend  a  small  staircase,  to 

9.  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  in  the  rear  of  the  high  altar  of  the 
Abbey.  In  the  centre  is  the  Shrine  of  the  Confessor,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Henry  III.,  and  enriched  with  mosaic,  priceless  jewels,  and 
images  of  gold  and  silrer ;  and  bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  now  almost 
effaced.  Northward  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Edward  I.  (d.  1307),  of  Purbeck 
marble,  "  scantly  fynysshed  :*'  it  was  opened  in  1774,  when  the  King's 
body  was  nearly  entire.  Next  is  the  canopied  altar-tomb  of  Henry  III. 
(d.  1272),  once  richly  dight  with  glittering  marbles  and  mosaic  work  of 
l^old,  and  still  bearing  a  fine  brass  effigies  of  the  King.  At  the  east  .end 
IS  the  altar-tomb  and  effigies  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I. ;  its  beau- 
tiful iron-work,  wrought  by  a  smith  at  Leighton  Buzzard  in  1293-4,  was 
restored  in  1849 :  the  statues  of  the  Queen  and  of  Henry  III.  are  con- 
cluded to  be  by  the  same  artist,  William  Torrel.  To  Fabian's  time,  two 
wax  tapers  had  been  kept  burning  upon  Eleanor's  tomb,  day  and  night, 
from  her  burial  The  altar -tomb  and  chantry  of  Henr^  V.  occupy  the 
east  end  of  the  Chapel :  the  head  of  the  King,  of  solid  silver,  was  stolen 
at  the  Reformation.  **  In  Harrv  the  Fifth's  time,"  says  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  "  the  Lord  Dudley  was  his  lord-steward,  and  did  that  pitiful 
office  m  bringing  home,  as  the  chief  mourner,  his  victorious  master's 
dead  body,  as  who  goes  but  to  Westminster  in  the  church  mav  see." 
Henry's  helmet  (probably  worn  at  Agincourt),  his  shield  and  saddle,  are 
preserved  here ;  the  canopies  and  niches,  filled  with  statues  of  kings, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  saints,  are  very  fine.  The  archway  had  formerly 
ornamented  iron  gates,  made  by  a  London  smith,  in  1431,  and  now 
among  the  Abbey  stores. 

Near  to  this  Chantry  is  the  altar- tomb,  with  marble  effigies,  of 
Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  IIL  (d.  1369) ;  but  the  tomb  has  been  strip- 
ped of  its  30  statues.  Next  is  the  highly-decorated  altar -tomb  and  eflSgies 
of  Edward  III.  (d.  1377),  with  the  richest  and  most  perfect  canopy  in 
the  Abbey  ;  beside  it  rest  the  state  sword  and  shield  "  carried  b^ore 
Edward  IIL  in  France  :" 

"  The  monumental  sword  that  conquered  France.'*    Drjfden, 
Here,  too,  are  three  small  tombs  of  children  of  Edward  III.,  Edward 
lY .,  and  Henry  Y II. ;  and  the  canopied  monument,  with  recumbent 
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fiKOTM  of  Richard  IL  (<L  1899-1400)  and  his  first  Queen,  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia (d.  1394).  Also,  a  brass  of  John  de  Waltham,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
hory,  md  Lord  Hif^h  Treasurer,  buried,  by  favour  of  Richard  II.,  in 
this  «<  Chapel  of  the  Kings."  The  Chapel  is  parted  from  the  Choir  by 
a  shrine  of  fifteenth-eentury  work,  its  frieze  bearing  the  following  14 
scolptorea,  iUttstrtttire  of  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor : 

1.  Prelates  and  nobtee  doing  fealty  to  Edward  the  Confessor  before  he  was 
bora.  2.  Birth  of  the  Confessor.  S.  The  Confessor's  Coronation.  4.  The 
ConCraeor  witnessing  the  DeTU  dancing  on  tbe  Danegelt  Tax  in  casks.  5.  Ed- 
vajd  admonUhing  the  thief  steaiing  bis  treasure.  6.  Christ  appearing  to  Edward. 
7.  Tisioii — King  of  Denmark  falling  into  the  sea.  8.  Tosti  and  Harold's  quarrel. 
S.  ViaSoa — Emperor  Theodosius,  and  Cave  of  Seven  Sleepers  of  Epbesus.  10. 
Edward  giving  his  ring  to  St.  John  Erangelist.  11.  Restoration  of  the  Blind, 
by  use  of  water  in  which  Edward  bad  washed.  12.  St.  John  giving  Edward's 
rmg  to  FilgTims.  13.  Pilgrims  returning  the  ring  to  Edward.  14.  Called  "  De- 
dkatiom  of  Edwud  the  Confessor's  Church.'* 

The  two  npper  atoriea  of  the  Shrine  are  of  wainscot,  and  were  pro- 
bacy erected  by  Abbot  Feckenham,  in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  The  pre- 
sent coffin  of  tbe  pions  Edward,  within  the  ancient  stonework,  may  be 
seen  from  the  parapet  of  Henry  Y.'s  Chapel. 

With  their  backs  to  the  screen  stand  the  two  Coronation  Chairs 
nsed  at  the  crowninff  of  the  British  sorereigns.  One  was  made  by  order 
of  Edward  L  to  hold  the  Scone  stone,  of  legendary  fame,  and  which  had 
been  for  agea  tbe  coronation-seat  of  the  Scottish  kings :  it  is  of  red- 
diah-grey  sandstone,  26  by  16i  inches,  and  lOi  inches  thick.  The  com- 
paiuon  <»air  was  made  for  the  coronation  of  Marv,  Queen  of  William 
In.  Both  chsdrs  are  of  architectural  design :  the  ancient  one,  St. 
Edward'a  Chair,  is  supported  upon  four  lions;  and  both  are  covered 
wttb  gold-froated  tissue,  and  cushioned,  when  used  at  coronations. 

In  1297,  according  to  Stow,  Edward  offered  at  the  Confessor's  Shrine 
the  chair,  oontadning  the  fiimous  stone ;  and  the  sceptre  and  crown  of 
gold  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Abbey 
of  Scone.  It  is  called  the  Prophetic  or  Fatal  Stone,  ^om  the  belief  of  the 
Soots  that  whenever  it  was  lost,  the  power  of  the  nation  would  decline ; 
it  waa  also  superstitiously  called  Jacob's  Pillow.  The  mosaic  pavement 
of  this  Chapel,  by  Abbot  Ware,  is  as  old  as  the  Confessor^s  Shrine :  its 
enigmatiral  deigns  in  tessera»  of  coloured  marbles,  porphyry,  jasper, 
alsbast^,  ttc,  are  very  curious. 

The  Choir  has  some  fine  canopied  monuments.  On  the  north  side 
sore  the  tombs  of  the  Countess  of  Lancaster ;  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke  (best  seen  from  the  north  aisle) ;  and  Edmund  Crouchback, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  Edward  III.  Flazroan  speaks  of  the 
two  latter  monuments  as  **  specimens  of  the  magnificence  of  our  sculp- 
tare  in  the  reign  of  the  first  two  Edwards.  The  loftiness  of  the  work, 
the  number  of  arches  and  pinnacles,  the  lightness  of  the  spires,  the 
ricfaneas  and  profusion  of  foliage  and  crockets,  the  solemn  repose  of  the 
principal  statue,  representing  the  deceased  in  his  last  prayer  for  mercy 
at  the  throne  of  grace  ;  the  delicacy  of  thought  in  the  ^roup  of  angels 
bearing  the  soul,  and  the  tender  sentiment  of  concern  variously  expressed 
in  the  relations  ranged  in  order  round  the  basement, — ^forcibly  arrest  the 
attention,  and  carrv  the  thoughts  not  onlv  to  other  ages,  but  to  other 
states  of  existence.''  On  the  south  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Anne  of  Cleves ; 
and  above  it  is  the  tomb  of  King  Sebert,  erected  in  1308,  and  bearing 
two  pictures,  Sebert  and  Henry  IIL,  in  tolerable  condition. 

In  1848,  the  oak  refitting  of  the  Choir  was  completed ;  and  the  organ 
orer  the  screen  at  the  west  entrance  partly  removed  to  the  sides,  and 
partly  lowered,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  great  west  win- 
dow. On  each  side  are  ranged  oaken  stalls,  with  decorated  gables, 
those  for  the  Bean  and  Subdean  distinguished  by  loftier  canopies,  and 
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the  western  eotnuice  being  still  more  enriched ;  the  pew-&ont8  and 
seat-ends  are  also  carved,  and  1000  more  sitting^  have  been  provided : 
the  carred  wood-work  is  by  Messrs.  Raddle,  of  Peterborough,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  E.  Blore.  The  great  circular  or  marigold  window,  and 
the  triforium  and  other  windows  beneath  it,  in  the  Soath  Transept, 
have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Ward  and  Nixon ;  the  subjects 
are  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  with  figures  nearly  3  feet  high. 
From  the  cross  of  the  Transepts,  the  magnificent  perspective  of  the  high 
imbowed  roof  of  the  Nave  ana  Choir,  and  the  great  height  of  the  edifice, 
nearly  104  feet,  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  pavement  is  partly 
Abbot  Ware's,  and  in  part  black  and  white  marble,  the  latter  given  bj 
Dr.  Busby,  of  Westminster  School.  The  decorations  of  the  idtar  are 
in  the  Gothic  style ;  but  a  classic  altar  disgraced  the  choir  from  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne  to  the  reign  of  George  lY. 

The  North  Transept  contains  some  important  modem  monuments  ; 
such  are  Bacon's  statue  of  the  g^reat  Lord  Chatham,  with  all^orieal 
figures;  and  Nollekens's  large  group  of  pyramid,  allegorv,  and  me- 
dallion, to  the  three  Captains  mortally  wounded  in  Rodney  s  victory  of 
April  12,  1782 :  tliese  are  national  tributes,  erected  by  the  King  and 
Parliament.  The  memorials  to  naval  commanders  here  are  numerous, 
and  their  heroic  suffering  is  usually  narrated  in  medallion.  Mrs.  Warren 
and  child,  sometimes  entitled  "  Charity,"  for  pathetic  treatment  has 
few  rivals  in  modem  sculpture ;  it  is  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  R. A.  One 
of  the  grandest  works  here  is  Flaxman's  sitting  statue  of  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Mansfield,  supported  by  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice ;  in  the 
rear  of  the  pedestal  is  the  crouching  figure  of  a  condemned  youth,  with 
the  torch  ox  life  reversed ;  or  it  is  better  described  as  ''  a  criminal,  by 
Wisdom  delivered  up  to  Justice."  (Cunningham's  Handbook  of  West* 
minster  Abbey.)  Lord  Mansfidd  rests  beneath  this  memorial :  it  cost 
26001.,  bequeathed  bv  a  private  individual  for  its  erection.  In  the 
pavement  are  buried  Chatham,  Pitt  and  Fox,  Castlereagh,  Canning 
and  Grattan,  Lord  Colchester,  and  William  Wilberforce : 

*•  Now— taming  thouirht  to  human  pride  !— 
The  mighty  chiefs  «1eep  side  by  nde. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound."    Seott. 

Fox's  memorial,  by  Westmacott,  shews  the  orator  dying  in  the  arms 
of  Liberty,  attended  by  Peace  and  a  kneeling  neg^o  ;*  ritt's  monument, 
by  the  same  sculptor,  is  over  the  great  western  door  of  the  Nave. 
Here,  and  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Choir,  leading  to  the  Nave,  are 
Chantrey's  marble  portrait-statues  of  Horner,  Canning,  Malcolm,  and 
Raffles ;  a  statue  of  Follett,  by  Behnes ;  John  Philip  Kemble  (without  a 
name),  modelled  by  Flaxmau,  but  executed  after  his  death ;  Wilberforce, 
by  S.  Joseph ;  and,  opposite  Canning,  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
by  J.  E.  Thomas, — ^placed  here,  in  1850,  by  the  present  Marauis. 

Here  are  three  monuments  by  Wilton  :  statue  of  General  Wolfe,  and 
figures;  statue  of  Admiral  Holmes,  in  Roman  armour;  and  William 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  statues  and  medallion. 

The  north  aisle  of  the  Choir,  leading  to  the  Nave,  has  been  described 
as  a  sort  of  Musicians*  Comer  ;  for  here  rests  Purcell,  with  the  strikmg 
epitaph,  attributed  to  Dryden :  ^  Here  lies  Henry  Purcell,  Esq.,  who 
left  tnis  life,  and  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place  where  only  his  harmony 
can  be  exceeded."   On  the  same  pillar  is  a  memorial  to  Siunuel  Arnold : 

*  Canova  said  of  the  figure  of  the  African  in  this  group,  that  "  neither  in 
England  nor  out  of  England  had  he  seen  any  modem  work  in  marble  which  sur- 
passed  it."    King  George  IV.  subscribed  looo  guineas  towards  this  monument. 
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both  Pnrcell  and  Arnold  were  organitts  of  the  Abbey.  Opposite  is  a 
tablet  to  I>r.  Blow,  and  beneath  it  his  pupil's.  Dr.  Bumej ;  and  close 
bj  lies  I>r.  Croft,  another  organist  of  the  Abbev,  -whose  death  waa 
brow ht  on  by  his  attendance  at  the  coronation  of  Ueorge  II. 

The  Nine  has  almost  erery  rariety  of  memorial — sarcophagy  and 
Btatoe,  hast  and  brass,  tablet  and  medallion,  mostly  modem.  In  the 
■oothern  aisle  of  the  Choir,  leading  to  the  Nare,  is  Bird's  monument 
to  Sir  Cloadealey  Shovel,  personifymg  '*  the  braTC,  rough  English  Ad- 
miral" bj  a  periwigged  bean,  which  is  so  justly  complained  of  by 
AddiaoD  and  the  pious  Dr.  Watts.  Opposite  is  Behnes^  bust  of  Dr. 
Bell,  the  founder  of  the  Madras  System  of  Education ;  and  near  it  is 
the  monament  to  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleat,  Wilts :  he  was  shot  in 
his  coach,  at  the  end  of  the  Ha^market,  Sunday,  Feb.  12, 1682,  as  sculp- 
tured on  the  tomb.  Here,  too,  is  a  fine  bust,  by  Le  Sceur,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Uchardson,  Lord  Chief- Justice  {temp.  Charles  I.) ;  and  a  bust  of  Pas- 
qoale  de  Paoti,  the  Coreican  chicdT.  Here,  also,  are  the  monuments  to 
Dr.  South,  the  witty  prebendary  of  the  Church ;  Dr.  Busby,  master  of 
Wertndnster  School ;  and  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  buried  in  Banhili  Fields. 

In  the  two  side  arches  of  the  Choir  screen  are  the  monuments  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  James,  first  Earl  Stanhope;  both  designed  by 
JiLenty  and  executed  by  Rysbrack:  Newton's  is  characterised  b^  the 
fffilrstial  globe,  with  the  course  of  the  comet  of  1681,  and  the  genius  of 
Astrology  above  it.  In  the  screen  niches  are  statues  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.,  and  their  respective  queens. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  weeping  female,  by  Flaxman,  to  toe  memory 
of  George  Lindsay  Johnstone, — a  touching  memorial  of  sisterly  sorrow. 
One  of  the  few  old  monuments  here  is  that  to  Mrs.  Jane  Hill  (d.  1651), 
— a  kneeling  figure  and  sheeted  skeleton,  and  the  mottoes :  **  Mors  mihi 
hwrnm,"  and  **  Solus  Christus  mihi  sola  salus."  Near  the  above  is  the 
Pkrfiasaentary  figure  group,  by  Westmacott,  to  Spencer  Perceval,  the 
prime-minister,  wot  by  Bellingham,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Kay  11, 1812 ;  the  assassination  is  sculptured  rearward  of  the 
figures.  Here  also  are  several  interesting  monuments  to  heroes  who 
have  fisllen  in  battle :  as.  Colonel  Bringfield,  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  at 
Bamilies  whilst  remounting  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  a  fresh 
horse  ;  the  three  brothers  Twysden,  who  fell  in  their  country's  service 
in  three  snooeasive  years ;  Captains  Harvey,  Hutt,  and  Montagti,  who 
fell  in  Lord  Howe's  rictory  or  June  1 ;  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  killed  at 
St.  Sebastian  ;  and  the  Hon.  Major  Stanhope,  at  Corunna.  Here,  too, 
is  a  plain  tablet  to  Banks,  the  sculptor  and  R.A. ;  a  monument  to  Sir 
GodErey  Kneller,  the  painter,  by  Kysbrack,  after  Sir  Godfrey's  own 
design.  Pope  furnishing  the  epiti4)h :  Kneller  is  buried  in  Twickenham 
Chardi.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  Nave  are  the  gravestones  of  Major 
Benneil,  the  geographer ;  and  Thomas  Telford,  the  engineer ;  and  near 
Banks's  tsUet  is  buried  Ben  Jonson,  his  coffin  set  on  its  feet,  and  ori- 
ginaUv  covered  with  a  stone  inscribed  **  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  I"  By  his 
side  lies  Tom  Killigrew,  the  wit  of  Charles  the  Second's  court;  and 
opposite,  his  son,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  S|>ain,  in  1707. 

Over  the  west  door  is  Westmacott's  statue-memorial  to  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Pitt :  it  cost  6900(.,  the  hirgest  sum  ever  voted  by  Go- 
verDment  for  a  national  monumenL* 

To  the  left  is  a  larj^e  marble  monament  to  Lord  Hollaad,  by  Bally, 
R.A.,  erected  by  pubhc  subscription  in  1848 :  the  design, — ^the  prison- 
house  of  Death,  with  three  poetic  figures  in  lamentation,  bassi-relievi 
on  the  two  sides,  snd  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bust  of  the 

•  Immsdiately  after  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  In  1850,  the  sum  of  MOO/, 
waa  voted  by  FBrltament  for  a  monument  to  his  memory,  to  be  plaeed  **  In  the 
Griicglate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster." 
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deceased  Lord, — is,  perhapsi  the  finest  architectural  and  sculptond 
combination  in  the  Abbej. 

We  now  reach  the  south  tower  of  the  western  front,  used  as  the 
Consistory  Court,  and  Chapel  for  Morning  Prayers. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Nave,  commencing  from  the  west,  is  the 
tomb  of  Captain  Comewall,  who  fell  in  the  sea-fight  off  Toulon,  1743  ; 
this  bein^  the  first  monument  voted  by  Parliament  for  naval  services. 

Next  is  the  statue  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Craggs,  the  friend  of 
Pope  and  Addison. 

Next  is  Bird's  bust-monument  to  Cong^ve,  the  great  dramatic 
poet,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to 
whom  Congreve,  ^*  for  reasons  not  known  or  not  mentioned,**  bequeathed 
10,0002.  Among  the  noticeable  personages  interred  here,  without  memo- 
rials, is  Dean  Atterbury — ^the  place  his  own  previous  choice,  being,  as 
he  told  Pope,  "  as  far  from  kings  and  kesars  as  the  space  will  admit  of;" 
also  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress,  buried  "in  a  very  fine  Brussels  lace- 
head,  a  Holland  shift,  with  a  tucker  and  double  niifles  of  the  same 
lace,  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves,"  dec. ;  to  which  Pope  thus  alludes ; 
"  Odious  I  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke) : 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face  ; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  IVightful  when  one*s  dead— 
And—Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

Eastward  is  the  sculptural  burlesque  deservedly  known  as  'Hhe  Pan- 
cake Monument,"  to  Admiral  Tyrrell,  with  its  patchy  clouds,  coral  rocksy 
cherubs,  harps,  palm-branches,  and  other  allegorical  absurdities.  Be- 
tween three  successive  windows  are  the  monuments,  by  Boubiliac,  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Hargrave,  Maj.-Gen.  Fleming,  and  Marshal  Wade,  all  in 
the  conventional  school  of  allegory.  Next  is  a  good  bust,  by  Bird,  of 
Sidney,  Earl  of  Godolphin,  chief  minister  to  Queen  Anne ;  alto-relievo 
and  figures  to  Lieut-Col.  Townsend,  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Ticon- 
derago,  in  his  28th  year ;  and  a  monument,  by  Bushnell,  to  Sir  Palmes 
Fairborne,  governor  of  Tangier,  with  inscription  by  Dry  den.  We  now 
reach  the  tomb  of  Major  Andr^,  who  was  executed  by  the  Americana 
as  a  spy  in  1780 ;  his  remains  were  removed  here  in  1821 :  the  bas-relief 
shews  Andr^  as  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  Washington,  with  the  bearer 
of  a  flag  of  truce  to  solicit  his  pardon.  This  monument  was  put  up  at 
the  expense  of  George  III.;  the  heads  of  the  principal  figures  have 
been  several  times  mischievously  knocked  off,  but  as  often  restored. 

In  Poets'  Comer  {South  Transept)  are  the  graves  or  monuments  of 
the  majority  of  our  greatest  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Campbell.  To  the 
right  of  the  entrance-door  is  the  tomb  of  "  the  Father  of  English  Poetry," 
(d.  1400) :  it  is  a  dingy  and  greasy  recess,  on  which  may  be  traced  with 
the  finger  Galfridus  Chaucer,  the  only  part  of  the  inscription  which 
was  originally  chiselled ;  the  other  lines  have  disappeared.  This  memo- 
rial was  partly  placed  here  in  1556,  by  Nicholas  Brigham,  a  student  at 
Oxford,  and  a  poet  too :  the  altar -tomb  originally  covered  Chaucer's 
remains,  removed  from  here  by  Brigham,  who  placed  over  it  the  canopy : 
it  is  altogether  in  decay,  but  in  1850  was  proposed  to  be  restored. 
Nearer  the  door  is  the  large  monument  erected  by  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  Dryden,  whose  name  it  simply  bears,  with  a  noble  bust 
of  him  by  Scheemakers.  Pope  wrote  for  the  pedestal  this  couplet : 
'*  This  Sheffield  raised :  the  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dryden  once:  the  rest,  who  does  not  know?** 

Next  is  a  wreathed  urn,  by  Bushnell,  erected  by  George  Duke  of 
Buckingham  over  Abraham  Conolly,  as  the  Latin  inscription  declares, 
the  Pindar,  Horace,  and  Virgil  of  England :  this  full-blown  flattery,  by 


churches:  westmikster  abbey.  Ill 

l>eaD  Sprat,  greatly  proToked  Dr.  Johnson.    From  Chaucer's  tomb, 
eaatwmrdy  the  monunentB  are  olaced  as  follows:  to 

John  Philips,  who  wrote  The  Splendid  Shilling,  Cider,  and  other 
poema :  profile  in  relief,  within  a  wreath  of  apple  and  Uurel  leares. 

Barton  Booth,  the  eminent  actor,  the  original  Cato  in  Addison's 
plaj  :  a  bnst,  erected  bT  Booth's  widow. 

Miehael  Drayton,  who  wrote  the  Polyolbion :  a  bust  on  pediment, 
with  a  beantifiil  epitaph,  attributed  to  Dryden ;  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Cliffbrd,  Countess  of  Dorset,  who  also  put  up  a  monument  to 

Edmund  Spenser,  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene :  tablet  and  pedi- 
mcnt»  rcncwea  in  marble  in  1778.  Spenser  was  the  second  poet  interred 
in  the  Abbey:  he  **  died  for  lake  of  bread,  in  King-street/'  West- 
mmater  ;  and  was  buried  here  by  Deyereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 

Ben  Jonaon  :  medallion  on  the  wall,  br  Rysbrack,  after  Gibbs;  **  O 
rare  Ben  Jonson  I"  inscribed  beneath  the  head. 

Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Hudibrtu :  bust,  placed  here  by  Alderman 
Barber,  the  patriotic  printer  (see  Alderman,  p.  3). 

John  Milton,  buried  in  Cripplegate  Church :  bust  and  tablet,  erected 
by  Mr.  Auditor  Benson,  who,  'Mn  the  inscription,  has  bestowed  more 
words  on  hinnelf  than  upon  Milton." 

Thomas  Gray,  buried  at  Stoke  Pogeis :  a  figure  of  the  Lyric  Muse 
holding  a  medallion  of  the  poet,  by  Bacon,  R.  A.,  with  inscription  by 

William  Mason,  Gray's  biographer,  who  lies  next :  profile  medalUon, 
with  inscription  by  Bishop  Uurd. 

Matthew  Prior :  bust  by  Coyseyox,  presented  to  Prior  from  Louis 
Xiy. ;  and  statues  of  Thalia  and  Clio,  by  Rysbrack. 

St.  Brremond,  the  French  Epicurean  wit :  bust  and  tablet;  and  be- 
low it,  profile  medallion,  by  Chantrey,  R.A.,  of  Granyille  Sharp,  Negro 
Slavery  Abolitionist,  erected  by  the  African  Institution  of  London. 

Thomas  Shadwell,  poet-laureate  early  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL^ 
buried  at  Chelsea:  bust  crowned  with  bays,  aboye  Prior's  monument. 

Christopher  Anstey,  author  of  the  New  Bath  Guide  :  tablet  on  the 
next  column;  and  at  the  back  of  St.  Erremond's  monument,  a  tablet  to 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  eminent  tragic  actress. 

William  Shakespeare':  the  suMcription  monument ;  a  statue  by  Schee- 
nskers,  after  Kent,  with  absurd  and  pedantic  accessories :  the 'lines  on 
the  scroll  are  from  the  play  of  the  Tenq}€St. 

James  Thomson,  buried  in  Richmond  (Surrey)  Church :  statue,  paid 
for  by  a  subscription  edition  of  bis  Season*,  &c.  in  1762. 

Bicfaolas  Rowe,  dramatist  and  poet-laureate  (George  I.),  and  his 
dm^ter  Charlotte :  busts  by  Rysbrack ;  inscription  by  Pope. 

John  Gay,  who  wrote  the  Begaar'e  Opera :  winged  boy  and  medal- 
Hod  portrait,  erected  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbury :  the 
sooSng  couplet,  **  Life's  a  jest,'*  is  Gay's  own  unworthy  composition ; 
the  lines  beneath  it  are  by  rope. 

Oliyer  Goldsndtb,  poet,  dramatist,  and  essayist:  medallion  by  Nolle- 
kens,  R.A.,  oyer  doorway  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  BUise;  the  place  chosen 
by  8b  Joshua  Bernolds ;  the  Latin  inscription  written  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
John  Duke  of  Argyll  (d.  1743) :  statues  of  the  warrior  and  orator  as 
a  Roman,  with  History,  Eloquence,  Britannia,  &c.,  by  Roubiliac.  Ca- 
Bova  said  of  the  figure  of  Eloquence:  "  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  statues 
I  hare  seen  in  England.'* 

George  Frederick  Handel,  the  great  musician :  statue,  beneath  a 
winged  harper  and  stupendous  organ ;  the  last  work  of  Roubiliac,  who 
took  the  mould  from  Handel's  face  after  death.  Aboye  the  niche  is  a 
recced  of  the  **  Commemoration,"  in  1784 ;  the  grayestone  is  beneath. 

Joseph  Ad<fison,  buried  in  Henry  VlL's  Chapel:  a  poor  statue 
OB  psdMtal,  by  Wesfcmacott,  B.A.    Addison's  risito  here  are  eyer  to 
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be  remembered:  '*When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,"  writes  he,  ''I 
▼ery  often  walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solem- 
nity of  the  building,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  Ue  in  it,  are 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtful- 
ness,  that  is  not  disagreeable." 

Isaac  Barrow,  **  the  unfair  preacher,"  temp,  Charles  II. :  bust  aad 
tablet.  Sir  Richard  Goxe,  Taster  (of  food)  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  L :  marble  tablet.  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  learned  editor  of  Penuces 
and  Poijfbiut :  marble  monument. 

Camden,  the  g^reat  English  antiquary,  and  a  Master  of  Westminster 
School :  half-length  figpire ;  buried  before  St.  Nicholas's  ChapeL 

Dayid  Garrick,  the  eminent  actor :  statue,  with  medallion  of  Shak- 
speare ;  a  coxcombical  piece  of  art,  which  proroked  Charles  Lamb  to 

auestion  the  fitness  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  for  stage  repreeenta- 
ion. 

The  most  remarkable  grayestones  m  the  South  Transqtt  are  those 
of  Richard  Cumberland,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  David  Garrick  and  his  wife ;  "  Thomas  Parr,  of  ye  county  of  Sol- 
lop,  boru  in  a.  d.  1483.  He  lived  in  the  relgnes  of  ten  princes :  viz.  King 
Edward  IV.,  Kwg  Edward  V.,  King  Richard  III.,  King  Henry  YII., 
King  Henry  YIIL,  King  Edward  YI.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  James,  and  Kioff  Charles ;  aged  152  years,  and  was  buryed  here 
Nov.  15, 1635;"  Sir  William  Chambers,  architect  of  Somerset  House; 
R.  Adam,  architect  of  the  Adelphi ;  John  Henderson,  the  actor ;  James 
Macpherson,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Oman  Macpherson) ;  William  GifPord,  critic ; 
Davenant  (inscribed,  **  O  rare  Sir  William  Davenant  I"),  in  the  grare  of 
Thomas  May,  the  poet,  whose  body  was  disinterred,  and  his  monument 
destroyed,  at  the  Restoration;  Francis  Beaumont,  ^Fletcher's  asso- 
ciate ;'^  Sir  John  Denham,  K.B.,  author  of  Cooper's  HiU. 

Near  Shakespeare's  monument  is  a  bust,  by  Weekes,  of  Robert 
Southey,  poet -laureate,  (buried  in  Crosthwaite  Church,  Keswick) ;  and 
next  is  the  gravestone  over  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Hopey  with  an  exquisite  statue  of  the  poet,  by  W.  C.  Marshall 

Large  fees  are  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  admission  of 
monuments :  from  200Z.  to  300/.  for  a  statue,  and  from  1502.  to  200/.  for 
a  bas-relief;  for  Lord  Holland's  monument,  20  feet  square,  300/.  The 
statue  of  Lord  Byron,  by  Thorwaldsen,  was  refused  admission ;  and 
after  lying  twelve  years  in  the  London  Dock  cellars,  in  1845  it  was 
placed  in  tne  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

On  the  end  of  the  gallery  westward  are  the  remains  of  a  supposed 
firesco,  a  White  Hart,  '<  couchant,  gorged  with  a  gold  chain  and  coro- 
net," the  device  of  Richard  II. 

Painted  and  Stained  Glass.  —  (Ancient.)  North  Aisle  of  Nave» 
fiffure,  said  to  be  Edward  the  Confessor;  South  Aisle,  g^ven  to  the 
Black  Prince,  Edward  IIL  and  Richard  II.  See  also  clerestory  win- 
dows east  of  Choir,  east  window  of  Henry^  YIL's  Chapel,  and  Jerusa- 
lem Chamber. — (Modern.)  Great  west  window,  the  ratriarchs ;  large 
rose  window.  North  Transept,  Apostles  and  Evangelists — a  noble  mass 
of  brilliant  colour  and  debcate  stone  tracery ;  marigold  window  in 
South  Transept,  (put  up  in  1847,)  figures  nearly  three  feet  high ;  also 
windows  above  Henr^  ViL's  Chapel,  and  in  east  end  of  triforium. 

Brasses. — The  prmcipal  are  in  the  Chapels  of  St.  Edmund,  St.  John 
Che  Baptist,  and  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Cloisters,— South  Ue  four  of  the  early  Abbots  of  Westminster ;  and 
here  is  ''Long  Mee,"  a  slab  of  blue  marble,  traditionaOy  the  gravestone 
of  twenty-six  monks  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1349,  and  were  buried 
in  one  grave.    Here  is  a  tablet  to  William  Lawrence,  which  records : 
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**  5h«it-Hjuid  he  wrote :  his  Flowxe  in  prime  did  fiuie, 

And  hM»tj  Death  Short  Hand  of  him  hath  made. 

Well  cooth  he  Ny'bers,  and  veil  mesor'd  Land ; 

ThTi  doth  he  now  that  Grovd  where  on  yov  itaad, 

WherBin  he  lyes  so  Geometrieall : 

Art  maketh  some,  bvt  thrs  will  Natrre  alL" 
TUs  qnsfait  eoneeit  is  in  thfl  North  Walk ;  where  also  sre  the  grayes 
of  Sprao^er  Barry,  the  actor,  funous  in  Othello,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
ldii%  w1m»  wrote  a  History  of  Music,  and  a  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Kast  Walk :  medallion  monument  to  Bonnell  Thornton  ("  the  Con- 
uuiaamu")»  inscription  by  Joseph  Warton:  monument  to  Lieut.- Gen. 
WHhcrsy  with  inscription  by  Pope,  "full  of  commonplaces,  with  some- 
^"^ '     '^oi  tbe  eonmon  cant  of  a  sopn^dal  satirist"  (Joknton) ;  tablet  to 


Godfrey  (d.  1078),  buried  in  8t.  Martin's-in-the- 
grares  of  Aphra  Behn,  the  lady  dramatist  (temp,  Charles  L), 
and  lira.  Braoegirdle,  the  fascinating  actress. 

Ifeat  Walk:  bust  and  alto-reltoro,  br  Banks,  B.A.,  to  William 
WooDett,  the  engraTer,  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras'  churchyard :  tablets 
to  Gwvj^Ycrtne,  the  engrayer ;  Dr.  Buehan,  who  wrote  on  **  Domestic 
MedkiDe  ;**  and  Benjamin  Cooke,  organist  of  tbe  Abbey,  with  the  musi- 
cal aeore  of  "the  Canon  by  twofold  augmentation"  graven  upon  the  slab. 

In  the  Cloiatcrs,  too,  are  interred  Henry  Lawes,  the  composer  of  the 
anaaie  of  Gmhw,  and  "  one  who  called  Milton  friend ;"  Tom  Brown,  the 
wit;  Tiftomaa  Betterton,*  who  "ought  to  be  reconled  with  the  same 
respect  as  Roachis  aosong  the  Romans;"  Samuel  Foote,  the  actor  and 
^aaaaftist ;  Mrs.  Rows,  l&s.  Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Yates :  so  that  the  Clois. 
ten  Bay  be  termed  the  Asior^  Corner, 

The  present  conseryating  architect  of  the  Abbey  is  Mr.  George 
i^OMTt  soott.    The  following  are  the  princtpsl  AdmeoKumMtdt : 

iTOTo-Lencth.  I66n. ;  breadth,  S8ft.  71n. ;  height*  101ft.  8hi. ;  breadth  of  aisles, 
16ft.  Tta.;  esctreme  breadth  of  nave  and  Its  aisles,  71ft  9in. 

Gfteir^>Lei«th,  IMft.  Mn.;  bieadtb,  Mft.  4in.;  height,  101ft.  2in. 

IVeas9<f.— Length  of  both,  including  choir,  203ft.  Sin. ;  length  of  each  tran- 
sept, t2ft  5iB.;  breadth.  Including  both  dsles,  84ft.  Sin.;  height  of  south  transept, 

lasitfltai. 

/•farter.— Extreme  length,  from  western  towers  to  the  piers  of  Henry  YII.'s 
Chspsl.  SSSft.  i  extreme  length,  from  western  towers,  including  Henry  YIL's  Cha- 
fd,  Sllft.  «n. 

JMcrter.— Extreme  length,  exchislye  of  Henry  YII.'s  Chapel,  416ft. ;  extreme 
length,  iadnafye  of  Henry  VlL's  Chapel,  AMft. ;  height  of  western  towers,  to  top 
-  •        •    .ttSft.  4in. 


Bmrp  ril.'g  Ckapti,  (S«<eHof.)— Length,  1 15ft.  2in. ;  extreme  breadth,  79ft. 
tin.;  hclglit  to  ^lex  of  roof  85ft.  ftin. ;  height  to  top  of  western  turrets,  101ft.  6in. 
(/■farter.)— Naye:  length,  lOSft.  9in.;  breadth,  S5ft.  Oin.;  height  60ft.  7in. 
Aisles:  kngth.  Oft.  51a.:  breadth,  17ft.  lin.;  height  of  west  window,  45ft. 

'  Uitee.— The  Abbey  is  open  to  the  publie  between  the  hours  of  11  and  S, 
r ;  and  in  summer,  between  4  and  6  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  no  charge 
lissioB  to  the  Naye,  Transepts,  and  Cloisters ;  but  the  fee  for  admission  to 
ykw  the  Chofr  and  Chapds,  and  the  rest  of  the  Abbev,  is  6tf.  each  person,  with 
the  attsndaDce  of  a  guide.  The  entrance  is  at  Poets^  Comer.  The  Admlssion- 
■Macy  was  originally  154.  each  person,  when  It  usually  produced  upwards  of 
IMtl.  peraBAum,  mostly  distributed  among  the  minor  canons,  oiganlsts,  and  lay- 


Jteles  Sentice  commences  in  the  church  daily,  at  10  o^dock  in  the  motnlng, 
aad  at  a  o'clock  in  the  aftenioon.  Also,  dslly,  (Sandays  excepted,)  at  a  quarter 
fectere  S  in  the  morning  there  is  a  communion,  and  at  S  o'clock  in  the  morning 
•f«ry  Svaday,  except  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  when  the  communion  is 
at  the  la-e'cfaefc  scrrice. 

•  Mrs.  Glover,  (JuUa  Betterton,)  the  comedy  actiess,  who  died  July  16, 1850. 
cUmed  dcaeent  from  Thomas  Betterton ;  aad  they  met  kindred  deaths,  both  a 
fcw  dms  after  their  second  farewell  beneflte:  Mrs.  Gloyer  through  great  exeite- 
meaTta  weak  health,  and  Betterton  by  a  violent  rsmedy  for  gout;  both,  never- 
thrltif,|i  ''iiiiati'itT  pnvent  disappointment  to  thelx  sudleaees. 
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Music — In  1784  took  place  the  *<  Commemoration  of  Handel,*'  in 

the  Abbej  nave  ;  and  Bimilar  festiTals  in  1785-6-7,  and  1790-91 ;  and  in 

1884  was  a  Fonr  Days*  FestiTal,  commencing  June  24,  when  King 

William  IV.,  Queen  Adelaide,  and  the  Prinoets  Victoria  were  present. 

"  It  li  full  fifty  years  since  I  heard  last, 

Handel,  thy  tolemn  and  divtaeat  attain 

Roll  throu|rh  the  long  nave  of  this  pUlar'd  fant. 

Now  seeming  as  if  scarce  a  year  had  pass'd/'     W,  Lisle  Bowtet,  18S4. 

Oct.  28,  St.  Simon  and  SL  Jude,     Annirersarj  of  the  birth  of 

Thomaa  Tallis  celebrated ;  his  Cathedral  Service  performed  at  morning 

prajers.     Tallb  was  organist  to  Henry  VIII.,  £dward  VL,  Queen 

Mary  and  Elisabeth. 

CoronaHons. — Harold  and  William  the  Conqneror  were  crowned 
in  the  new  Abbey  Church,  as  were  also  the  snoceeding  soTereigna  to 
our  time.  Upon  most  occasions,  the  sacred  ceremony  was  followed  by 
a  banquet  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Palace,  built  by  William  Rnfus. 
The  last  of  these  festivities  was  that  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George 
IV.,  July  19, 1821.  On  the  night  previous,  the  king  reposed  on  a  oooch 
la  the  tapestry-room  of  the  Speaker's  official  residence  in  the  Old 
Palace ;  and  next  morning  the  royal  procession  advanced  by  a  mined 
piatform,  covered  bv  an  awning,  f^om  w  estminster  Hall  to  the  Abbey 
Church,  where  the  king  was  crowned ;  and  then  returned  to  the  Great 
Hall,  when  the  banquet  was  served.*  The  Coronation  of  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  Sept.  8,  1881,  waa  simply  the  Abbey 
ceremonial ;  as  was  also  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  June  88, 
1838.  Upon  the  latter  occasion,  temporary  reception  apartments  were 
erected  at  the  great  western  entrance  to  the  Abbey  Church ;  the  nave  waa 
fitted  with  gaUeries  and  seats  for  spectators,  as  were  also  the  choir 
and  transepts ;  the  peers  were  seated  in  the  north  transept,  and  the 
peeresses  south  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  gallery  over  the  altar; 
and  the  orchestra  of  400  performers  in  front  of  the  organ.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  the  choir  and  transepts  was  the  theatre,  or  pnlpitnm, 
covered  with  rich  carpets  and  cloth  of  gold,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
upon  a  raised  platform,  stood  the  chair  of  homage.  At  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  theatre  was  the  pulpit,  whence  "  the  Coronation  Sermon" 
was  preached.  The  crowning  in  St.  £dward*s  Chair  took  place  in  the 
Sacrarium,  before  the  altar,  in  front  of  St.  Edward's  Chapel ;  and  be- 
hind the  altar  was  **  the  Queen's  Traverse,"  or  retiring-room.  (See 
"  Coronation  Chairs,"  described  at  p.  107.) 


Sir  Christopher  Wren  built,  besides  St.  Paul's  and  the  western  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Fifty  Churches  in  the  metropolis,  at  sums  vary- 
ing from  less  than  2,6001.  to  upwards  of  15,000/.  In  "  Gothic,"  or, 
as  Wren  proposed  to  term  it,  **  Saracenic**  architecture,  Wren  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  successful  practitioner ;  although  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
steeple  (a  form  peculiar  to  pointed  architecture)  to  Roman  buildings, 
he  has  manifested  mndi  ingenuity,  and  produced  some  light  and  graceful 

*  The  entire  cost  of  this  Coronation  is  stated  to  have  exceeded  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  or  more  than  268,0<M)<.  It  haa  been  commemorated  in  one  of  the 
most  costly  vorks  of  pictorial  art  ever  produced— the  Ulustrated  Hutorf  of  the 
Coronation  of  George  IV. ^  by  Sir  George  Nayler:  containing  forty-five  splendidly 
coloured  plates,  atlaa  fclio.  price  fifty  guineas  per  copy.  Sir  Georite  lost  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  the  publication,  although  Government  voted  MOO/,  towards 
the  expenses.  Sir  Geoige  also  undertook  a  much  more  coKtly  memorial  of  this 
Coronation  for  George  1  v..  but  it  was  never  completed.  The  portion  executed 
contains  seventy- three  coloured  drawings,  finished  like  enamels,  on  velvet  and 
white  satin  :  the  portraits  are  very  accurate  likenesses,  and  many  of  the  coronets 
have  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  brUlianta  set  io  gold;  each  pottraii  coating 
fifty  guineas,  first  hand. 
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fonn  of  alniost  endless  irsrietj.  This  msy  be  seen  by  reference  te 
Mr.  Cockerell**  pietaresqoe  ffronpiDg  of  the  prindpel  works  of  Wren  : 
tbe  drswlng  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1838^  and 
has  been  eni^raved  in  line  by  Richardson. 

la  the  rdgn  of  Queen  Anne  were  bniltor  oommenced  eleren  churches. 
In  the  next  two  reiffns  were  completed  three  laree  churches,  each  db- 
tisgutohed  by  a  noole  Corinthian  portico :  yis.  St.  George's,  Blooms* 
bsry;  St.  Martln*s-in-the- Fields ;  and  St.  George's,  Hanorer-square. 
With  the  exeeption  of  St  Peter-le-Poor  (1791)  and  St.  Martin's  Out- 
wkfa  ( 1796),  not  one  cfanreb  was  built  firom  tbe  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  George  IIL  nearly  to  the  Regency,  an  interral  of  more  than  half  a 
eentory.  The  two  Grecian  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  were  then  adopted 
is  charcb-bmlding ;  this  pBeudo-claMic  style  was  superseded  b?  the  Old 
Engiiih  of  variona  perioiu.  The  increase  of  churches  did  not,  ho  werer, 
keep  pace  with  the  ^pvlation ;  though  the  appeals  to  the  public  for 
fsads  were,  in  some  instances,  answered  with  rare  munificence.  Thus, 
in  the  sobseription-list  in  1836  for  building  new  churches  we  find  the 
following  donation :  **  A  denryman  seeking  for  treasure  in  beayen, 
SOW.*  - 

In  1899,  Lord  John  Russell  stated  in  Parliament,  that  in  London 
vers  91  psrisbes,  with  a  population  of  1,170,000,  and  church  accommo- 
didon  for  only  101,000;  and  in  these  84  parishes  were  only  69  churches, 
sod  inchidxng  proprietary  chapels,  only  100  places  of  worship  in  the 
whole;  whereas,  if  we  allot  a  church  to  every  3000^  there  ought  to  be 
379,  leaying  a  deficiencr  of  279.  In  the  following  year,  1840^  the 
Bishop  of  London  remarked  to  tbe  House  of  Lords : — 

*Mf  yoQ  proceed  a  mile  or  two  eastward  of  St.  Paul's,  you  wHl  find  jronnelf  In 
theuidtt  of  a  population  tbe  most  wretched  and  destitute  of  mankind,  eonsisting 
of  tftiSecim,  labourers,  beggan,  and  thieves,  to  the  amount  of  SOO.OOO  or  400,000 
•eab!  Thieughout  this  entire  quarter  there  is  not  more  tlum  one  church  for 
lA.MS  inbabitaata ;  and  in  one,  nay  in  two  districts,  then  is  but  one  church  for 
ii,m  twila.- 

A  few  years  since,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming  stated  that  in  a  radius  of 
siffht  mOes  sround  St.  Paul's  there  was  a  population  of  two  millions,  of 
whoin  not  more  than  6(<,000  were  communicants  in  any  church  or  chapel 
whatever.  Instead  of  five-eighths,  or  1,300,000,  of  the  population  bemg 
church-goers,  the  greatest  extent  of  attendance  at  any  place  of  worship 
^ocs  not  exceed  400,000,  and  not  more  than  600,000  could  be  accom- 
modated. In  a  small  district  of  Covent  Garden  there  were  364  houses : 
«W  were  of  tbe  most  wretched  description ;  these  contained  1216  indl- 
ndnsU,  of  whom  only  184  attended  church  ;  and  in  that  small  locality 
there  were  no  fewer  than  44  shops  regularly  open  on  the  Sabbath.  In 
mns  esses  there  was  a  population  of  100,000  in  the  parish,  with  only 
one  rector  and  one  curate. 

These  startling  statistics  led  to  a  <<  Metropolis  Churches  Fund,**  esta- 
t>l"hed  in  1886,  by  which  means  sixtv-three  churches  haye  been  built  and 
provided  for.  Meanwhile,  a  few  of  the  City  churches  have  been  taken 
<lown :  their  niunber,  in  some  cases,  has  been  more  than  equal  to  the 
««nts  of  tbe  citisens,  more  especially  since  their  private  residence  out 
of  town.  In  1834,  Mr.  Lambert  Jones  stated  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  that  the  population  of  the  City  had  within  a  century  decreased 
«os*hslf ;  that  the  number  of  inhabitanto  did  not  then  exceed  63,000, 
ud  for  them  were  66  churches. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  remarkable  Churches  of  the 
metropolis,  and  their  CurumHtg. 

8t.  ALBAir*s,  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  is  stated  to  have  been  named 
from  its  beloDging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  Stow  thinks  it  to 
hs«<at  least  <2aa  antient  standing  as  Ring  Adelstane  the  Saxon  (926 
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to  941),  who,  as  the  tradition  sajs,  had  his  houae  at  the  east  end  of  thia 
church,*'  and  which  gaye  name  to  A  del-street.  Maitland  auppoaes  the 
church  to  hare  been  one  of  the  first  places  of  worship  built  in  London 
by  Alfred,  after  he  had  driren  out  its  destroyers,  the  Danes.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Inigo  Jones,  but  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  16G6,  and 
rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1685,  "  Gothic,  aa  the  same  was  before  the  Fire/' 
with  clustered  columns,  flat«pointed  arches,  and  boldly  groined  roof. 
To  the  riffht  of  the  reading-desk,  within  twisted  columns,  arches,  &c.y 
and  in  a  frame  richlT  ornamented  with  angels  sounding  tmmpetSy  Ac*, 
is  an  hour-glass,  such  as  waa  common  in  churchea  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seyenteenth  centuries,  "  that  when  the  preacher  doth  make  a  aennon, 
he  may  know  the  hour  paaseth  away :"  the  hour-glass  frame  and  the 

Siral  colunm  upon  which  it  is  mounted  are  of  brass.    The  exterior  of 
e  church  is  ill  designed,  and  has  a  pinnacled  tower  92  feet  high. 

All  Saints,  New  Cut,  Lambeth,  built  in  1846,  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
style,  has  a  tower  and  spire  160  feet  hieh,  and  upwards  of  100  feet  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  passage. 

AxL  Souls,  Langham-plaoe,  built  by  Nash  in  1822-26,  has  been 
much  ridiculed,  but  is  suited  to  its  angular  plan  ;  the  circular  tower, 
surrounded  with  Ionic  columns,  has  a  Gorintnian  peristyle  aboTC,  and 
a  fluted  stone  cone  or  spire :  it  is  well  adapted  to  its  situation,  having 
the  same  appearance  whicheyer  way  yiewed.  The  church  containa  an 
altar-picture  by  R.  Westall,  B.A.,  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns. 

Allhillows  Baskino,  at  the  east  end  of  Tower-street,  narrowly 
escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  burnt  the  dial  and  porch  and 
yicarage-house.  It  contains  a  curiously -canred  communion-table,  font- 
coyer,  and  screen,  and  some  funeral  brasses  of  early  date.  The  head- 
less bodies  of  the  poet  Surrey,  Bishop  Fisher  (More's  friend),  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  were  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  were  interred  in  All- 
hallows  Church  and  churchyard,  but  have  been  remoyed. 

Allhallowb  thb  Gbbat,  Upper  Thames-street,  has  a  riohly- 
oaryed  oak  rood-screen  the  whole  wiath  of  the  church.  It  was  mannfiao- 
tured  at  Hamburgh,  and  presented  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
church  by  the  Hanse  Merchants,  who  formerly  resided  in  the  parish. 

Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
and  rebuilt  by  Wren,  contains  an  exquisitely-sculptured  white  marble 
font ;  and  caryed  figures  of  Time  and  Death,  in  wood,  besides  a  canred 
curtain,  which  seems  to  hide  foliage  behind  it.  The  churchyard  waa 
closed  in  the  cholera  year,  1849,  and  laid  out  as  a  garden. 

Allhallows  STAiNnra,  Mark-lane,  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  and 
Stow  thinks  was  caUed  Stane  church  to  distinguish  it  from  others  in 
the  City  of  the  same  name  built  of  timber.  The  tower  and  a  portion 
of  the  west  end  alone  are  ancient.  The  Princess  Elisabeth,  on  May  19, 
1554,  after  her  release  from  the  Tower,  performed  her  devotions  in 
this  church ;  and  afterwards  is  said  to  haye  dined  off  pork  and  peas  at 
the  King's  Head  in  Fenchurch-street,  where  a  metal  dish  and  cover 
used  on  the  occasion  are  shewn;  and  a  commemoratiye  dinner  was 
held  annually  on  Elisabeth's  birthday,  but  discontinued  twenty  years 
since.  The  churchwardens'  books  contain  payments  for  ringing  the 
bells  "  for  joy e  of  ye  execution  of  ye  Queene  of  Scots ;"  also  for  the  re- 
turn of  King  James  IL  from  Feyersham,  and,  two  days  after,  on  the 
arriyal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Allhallows-in-thk-Wall,  Broad-street  Ward,  is  named  <'of 
standing  close  to  the  wall  of  the  City."  (Stow.)  It  was  built  by  Dance, 
Jun.,  1715-17,  and  contains  an  altar-picture,  painted  and  presented  by 
Sir  N.  Dance,  of  P.  da  Cortona's  **  Ananias  restoring  Paul  to  sight. ' 
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ThB  pwith  books  (oommendng  1405)  record  the  benefactions  of  an 
**  aadur,"  or  hennit,  who  lirea  near  the  ehureh. 

St.  Alphaoi,  London  Wall»  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  was 
nboiH  in  the  last  century :  U  has  a  porch  with  sculptured  heads  and 
pointed  arches,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Elsing  Priory.  Its  registers 
record,  within  a  few  years,  abont  forty  persons  in  this  parish  who  cer- 
tified that  they  had  been  touched  by  Charles  11.  for  the  erU. 

St.  Avnnsw's,  Holbom,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  dioreh,  in  1686 ;  the  original  tower,  (date  Henry  V  L,)  110  feet  higl^ 
being  recased  hi  1704.  It  is  one  of  the  best- placed  churches  in  London : 
**  for  as  the  west  end  is  nearly  at  the  summit  of  Holborn-hill,  the  f onn- 
dstioQ  was  necessarily  oontinued  throughout  on  this  lerel  to  the  east 
csd  in  Shoe-lane ;  so  that  the  basopent  is  there  condderably  eleyated 
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shore  the  houses."  {Godwin.)  The  interior  is  rich  in  gilding  and 
itahied  glass;  the  organ, built  by  Harris,  is  that  rejected  m  the  com- 
petitioB  with  Father  Schmidt's  ornn  for  the  Temple  Church.  St.  An- 
drew's has  been  called  "  the  Poets'^Church,"  f^om  the  sons  of  Song  oon- 
sected  with  it :  John  Webster,  the  dramatic  poet,  a  late  contemporary 
of  Shskspeare,  is  said  to  have  been  parish-derk  here,  but  this  is  not  at- 
tested by  the  register ;  Bichard  Sayage  was  christened  here,  Jan.  18, 
1696-7 ;  the  register  records,  Aug.  28^  1770, "  WOliam"  (Thomas)  "  Chat- 
terton,"  with  <* the  poet"  addedby  a  later  hand,  interred  in  the  burial- 
gnmnd  of  Shoe-lane  Workhouse,  now  the  site  of  Farringdon  Market ; 
ud  in  the  churchyard  lies  Henrr  Neele,  the  ffrarestone  bearing  a  touch- 
ine  epit^>h  written  br  him  to  his  father.  Among  the  eminent  rectors 
of  the  cberch  were  tiscket  and  Stillinfffleet,  afterwards  bishops ;  and 
Beohcverel,  the  partisan  preacher,  who  Is  buried  in  the  chancel.  In  the 
loeth  aisle  is  a  tablet  to  John  Emery,  the  comedian,  d.  1832.  Some  of 
the  Ngisters  date  f^m  16B8 :  the  entries  for  five  years,  ending  1880, 
■bew  a  dsSy  average  of  one  marriage,  two  burials,  and  three  baptisms. 
St.  AjrvBBw's  UimKBaBATt,  Leadenhall-street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Eatt  Inda  Hoose,  a  Tudor  church,  before  whose  south  side  was  set  up 
on  ercry  Hay-day  morning  a  long  shaft  or  May-pole,  which  was  higher 
than  the  church-steeple.  It  was  last  raised  in  1617,  on  *'  £yil  May- 
day,'*  "  lo  called  of  an  insurrection  made  by  apprentices  and  other 
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Andrew  with  the  ad<fition  of  <under-that-Bhaft"'  Stow  heard  this 
MTBOD,  and  describes  how  the  parishioners  in  the  afternoon  lifted  the 
ihsft  from  the  hooks  whereon  it  had  rested  82  years,  sawed  it  in  pieces, 
^  every  nan  taldnff  for  his  share  so  much  as  had  lain  over  his  door  and 
itsD,  the  length  oihis  house ;  and  they  of  the  alley  divided  among  them 
10  BQch  as  had  lain  oyer  their  alley-gate"  (Stow) :  and  thus  was  this 
i<U  **  BaaglMl  and  after  burned."  The  present  church,  rebuilt  1520- 
1532,  eonsisU  of  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  with  ribbed  and  flattened 
nof,  Minted  and  gilt  with  flowers  and  shields.  The  ehancel  has  also 
poiatuigs  of  the  heayenly  choir,  landscapes,  and  buildings.  St  Andrew's 
nsi  rnnoi  stained  glass ;  and  a  large  pointed  window  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nave  contains  whole-length  portraits  of  King  Edward  YL,  Queen 
Ehabeth,  James  L.  Charles  L,  and  Charles  II.  The  church  waaptwed 
iooB  after  1A30.  It  contains  many  brasses,  tablets,  and  monumentSL 
the  most  characteristic  of  which  is  that  of  John  Stow,*  author  of  A 

•  Joav  Stow  was  bom  te  the  pailsh  of  St.  Mkhael,  Cornhfll,  in  the  year  15S5. 
Then  It  abundant  pioof  that  he  wai  by  trade  a  UUor.  In  1549,  he  was  dweUln* 
near  the  veU  vithin  Aldgata,  now  known  as  Aldf  ate  pump ;  where  the  Bailiff 
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Smrvey  0/ London  (1598).  ThU  monninent  is  of  terra-cotU^  and  was 
ereeted  bj  Stow's  widow ;  it  contains  the  figure  of  the  chronicler,  onc» 
coloured  after  life :  he  is  seated  at  a  table,  pen  in  hand,  with  «  book 
before  him,  and  a  clasped  book  on  each  side  of  the  alcove :  abore  are 
the  arms  of  Stow's  Company,  the  Merchant  Tailors'.  In  a  desk  in  this 
church  are  preserved  seven  curious  old  books,  mostly  in  black  letter^ 
with  a  portion  of  iron  chain  attached  to  them,  by  which  they  were  for- 
merly secured  under  open  cages. 

St.  Andrew's,  Welb-street,  Marvlebone,  built  by  Daukes  and  Hamil- 
ton, in  1845-7,  is  fine  Early  Perpendicular,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire 
155  feet  high :  the  musical  service  is  fully  performed  here. 

St.  Annk's,  Limehouse,  built  by  Hawksmoor,  pupil  of  Wren,  1712- 
34,  at  a  cost  of  35,000/.,  has  a  tower,  with  four  angular  turrets,  and 
a  more  lofty  one  in  the  centre,  original  and  picturesque.  At  130  feet 
high  is  the  clock,  put  up  by  Messrs.  Moore  in  1839 :  it  is  the  highest  in 
the  metropolis,  not  excepting  SL  Paul's,  and  has  four  dials,  each  13  feet  in 
diameter ;  the  hours  being  struck  on  the  great  bell (38  cwt.),  inscribed: 
"  At  proper  times  my  voice  I'll  raise, 
And  sound  to  my  subscriben'  praise." 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  including  a  fine  organ,  waa 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  Mardb 
29, 1850 ;  but  has  been  judiciously  restored. 

St.  Ann's,  Soho,  was  finished  in  1686,  and  occupies  a  spot  formeirlj 
called  Kemp's  Fields.    The  tower  and  spire  were  rebuilt  about  180% 
by  the  late  S.  P.  Cockerell ;  the  clock  is  a  whimsical  and  u^ly  excres- 
oence.    The  interior  is  very  handsome,  and  hss  a  finely-pamted  win- 
dow at  the  east  end.    In  this  church  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Theo- 
dore Anthony  Neuhoff,  Ring  of  Corsica,  who  died  in  this  parish  in  1756, 
soon  after  his  liberation  from  the  King's  Bench  Prison  ny  the  Act  of 
Insolvency.    The  friend  who  gave  shelter  to  this  unfortunate  monarch, 
whom  nobles  could  praise  when  praise  could  not  reach  his  ear,  aud  who 
refused  to  succour  him  in  his  miseries,  was  himself  so  poor  as  to  be  un- 
able to  defray  the  cost  of  his  funeral.    His  remains  were,  therefore, 
about  to  be  interred  as  a  parish  pauper,  when  one  John  Wright,  an  oil- 
man in  Compton-street,  declarea  that  he  for  once  would  pay  tht  fune- 
ral expenses  of  a  king,  which  he  did.    The  tablet  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  inscribed  upon  it : 
**  The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  gallev-slavet  and  kings ; 
But  Theodore  this  moral  leam'd  ere  dead ; 
Fate  pour'd  its  lesson  on  his  living  head, 
Bestow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread." 

St.  Akthonx's  (St.  AnthoUn's  or  St.  Antling's),  in  Bridge-row,  at 

of  Rumford  was,  to  use  Stow's  own  words,  "  executed  upon  the  pavement  of  my 
door,  where  I  then  kept  house."  Amidst  the  toils  of  business,  Stow  wrote  his 
Chroniclesthis  Annates,  and  his  Survejft  a  "  simple  and  unadorned  picture  of  Lon- 
don at  the  close  of  the  16th  and  commencement  of  the  17th  century ;"  besides 
other  works,  printed  and  manuscript,  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  cost  him 
many  a  weary  mile's  travel,  many  a  hard-earned  penny  and  pound,  and  many  a 
cold  winter  night's  study."  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
the  friendship  of  Lambarde,  and  the  respect  of  Camden ;  yet  he  fell  into  poverty, 
and  all  he  coiild  obtain  from  his  sovereign,  James  I.,  for  the  toil  of  near  half  a 
oentury,  was  a  license  to  beg  1  Stow  died  a  twelvemonth  after,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1605,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  and  was  buried  on  April  8  : 
but,  according  to  Maitland,  in  the  year  1732,  certain  men  removed  Stow'a 
"  corpse,  to  make  way  for  another."  His  collections  for  the  Chronicles  ofBng^ 
land,  occapying  60  quarto  volumes,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  the 
various  editions  of  Stow's  Surveif,  it  may  suffice  to  commend  to  the  reader's  notice 
the  reprint  tram  the  edition  of  1603,  carefully  edited  by  W.  J.  Thoma,  F.8.A.  1842. 
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tbeooni«r  of  SEm-Imm,  is  of  aaoieiit  foundatioD,  beinK  mentioned  in  the 
twelfth  oeDinrr.  The  chnrch  WM  rebuilt  about  1399  and  1513;  and 
hang  deatrojed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  waa  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1682, 
vben  the  pariah  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Watling*atreet,  waa  annexed  to 
thai  of  St.  AntlioUn.  The  interior  has  an  oval  dome,  supported  on 
oght  colamna ;  and  the  cajrpentry  of  the  roof  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Wren's  conatructire  ildU.  The  exterior  has  a  tower  rising  directly  from 
the  groand,  with  an  octagonal  spire,  terminating  with  a  Composite 
capital,  at  the  height  of  154  feet.  In  1550,  there  was  established,  <^  after 
Genera  fashion,'*  at  St.  Antholin's,  an  early  prayer  and  lecture,  the  beOs 
for  which  besan  to  rinff  at  fiye  in  the  morning.  This  senrice  is  referred 
to  by  oar  early  dramatists,  and  the  preacher  (a  Puritan)  and  the  bell  of 
St.  Antliii's  were  proyerbially  loud  and  lengtny.  The  chaplains  of  the 
CommiflBioDerB  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  King  Charles,  in  1640, 
preached  here;  and  '*  curiosity,  faction,  and  humour,"  drew  such  crowds, 
that  on  Sundays,  from  daybrealc  to  nightfall,  the  church  was  never 
CBBptj.  The  Churchwardens*  accounts  present  (in  an  unbroken  series,) 
the  parish  expenditure  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

St.  Bamiabab',  Qneen-street,  Pimlioo,  is  a  portion  of  a  College 
fouHfed  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  1846^  including  schools  and  residentiary 
boose  for  the  clecgT,  upon  ground  presented  by  the  first  Marquis  of 
Westmiaster.  The  buildings  are  in  tne  Early  Pointed  style  (Cundy,  ar- 
chitect) ;  and  the  chnrch  has  a  Caen-stone  tower  and  spire  170  feet  nigh, 
with  a  peal  of  ten  bells,  the  gifts  of  as  many  parishioners.  The  windows 
throoghoat  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  the 
subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Barnabas.  The  open  roof  is  splendidly 
painted ;  the  rood  diriding  the  choir  from  the  chancel,  and  other  fittings, 
are  entirely  of  oak ;  the  lectern  is  a  brass  eagle :  the  superb  altar-plate, 
the  font,  iilmntnated  office-books,  the  corona  lucu  in  the  chancel,  and 
other  costly  ornaments,  are  the  gifts  of  private  indlTiduals.  The  funds 
hsTe  been  contributed  by  the  mh^itants  of  the  district  of  St.  Paul, 
Kaigfatsbridge,  through  the  pious  seal  of  the  Rot.  W.  G.  Bennett,  the 
incumbent.  There  is  an  organ  b^  Flight,  of  great  richness,  Tariety,  and 
power ;  and  full  choral  serrioe  is  performed.  During  the  Anti- Papal 
agitation  towards  the  close  of  1850,  this  church  was  more  than  once 
the  seene  of  <&graceful  interruption  by  intolerant  mobs,  who,  but  for 


the  intrepidity  of  the  officiating  clergy,  would  have  set  aside  the  right 
to  oadiatarbcd  worship.  The  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lottdom,  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  (June  11,)  1860. 

St.  Bartholomew  thb  Gbbat,  in  West  Smithfield,  is  part  of  the 
sBdflat  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  founded  about  1102,  by 
Bahcre,  the  Ring's  Minstrel^  who  became  first  Prior.  The  Choir  is 
Nonoaa,  and  resembles  the  earlier  portions  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
diitiDgiuabed  by  semicircular  arches  and  billet  moulding ;  the  clerestory 
shove  the  triforinm  hariog  pointed  windows  of  later  date.  A  large 
hiT  or  oriel  bears  the  rebus  of  a  bolty  or  arrow  from  the  cross-bow,  and 
a  In,  of  Bolton,  who  was  Prior  from  1506  to  1533.  The  roof  is  of  tim  • 
her,  divided  into  compartments  by  a  tie-beam  and  king-post,  supported 
by  bradtets.  Portions  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  also  ancient ;  but 
the  brick  tower  bears  the  date  162S.  The  nave  is  supposed  to  have 
orignuUly  extended  to  the  house-fronts  in  Smithfield,  where  is  a  stone 
ardway,  with  a  dog*s-tooth  ornament ;  vestiges  of  the  old  foundations 
occur  in  the  churchyard,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface ;  and  in  the 
church  other  portiona  of  the  original  building  remain.  Among  the 
BOBmnents  U  Bahere's,  in  elegant  Perpendicular  style,  with  the  effigy 
oC  the  Prior,  an  angel  and  monks,  beneath  a  canopy.  Besides  the 
'  ,  (whkh  is  comparatively  little  known,)  a  cloister  and  crypt  of 
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the  Priory  exist  ;*  and  the  g^reat  Close,  though  now  coTered  with 
dem  bnildiDg^,  bean  the  name — ^Bartholomew  Close. 

St.  Babtholomew  the  Less  is  the  parish  chnrch  of  the  preoncfe 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  out  has 
been  twice  rebuilt,  the  tower  alone  being  ancient.  The  memorials  pre- 
serred  from  the  old  chnrch  include  two  floor  brasses  of  Robert  B«l- 
thrope,  serjeant-snrgeon  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  (d.  1591.) 

St.  Babtholombw  bt  the  Exchange,  rebuilt  by  Wren  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  mostly  with  the  old  masonry,  was  taken  down  in 
1840 :  the  tower  was  in  eccentric  taste,  appearing  as  though  the  upper 
part  had  been  blown  down,  and  a  door-way  or  window-frame  been  left 
on  each  side.  Here  was  buried  Miles  Coverdale,  our  first  translator  of 
the  Bible,  whose  remains  were  removed  to  St.  Magnus'  Church,  London 
Bridge,  on  the  taking  down  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

St.  Benbt's  (Benedict),  Graoechnrch-street,  was  called  Grass- 
church,  because  the  herb-market  was  held  nearly  opposite  the  western 
door  of  the  ancient  church,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 ;  bat 
upon  the  same  site  was  completed  the  present  church,  by  Wren,  in 
lo85.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  at  the  west  angle,  is  149  fbet. 
In  the  parish  Moks,  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  15^,  appears : 

"  Paid  to  aplatterer,  for  washing  oate  and  defturing  of  such  Scriptutei  as  in  the 
tyme  of  King  Edward  VI.  were  written  about  the  chirche  and  walls,  S«.  M. ;"  and 
*'  Paid  to  the  paynters  for  making  ye  Roode,  with  Mary  and  John,  61"  IVhile  la 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  1558,  is  "  Payd  to  a  carpenter  for  pulling  downs 
the  Roode  and  Mary,  4«.  id.  ;'* "  Paid  three  labourers,  one  day,  for  pulling  down  the 
altars  and  John,  it.  -M."  In  1642  we  find  them  selling  the  superstitious  brasaea 
taken  oiTthe  gravestones  for  9».6d.—Malcohu*s  Londinium  RedMvum,  i.  p.  S16. 

8t.  Bbnnet  Fink,  named  from  Robert  Finke,  the  original  fonnder, 
(as  also  of  Finch-lane  adjoining,)  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  rebuilt  by  Wren,  but  taken  down  in  1842-44.  The  remains  were 
sold  by  auction,  Jan.  15, 1846,  when  lot  12,  the  carred  oak  poor-box, 
with  lock,  &c.  (date  on  the  lock,  1683),  fetched  four  guineas ;  and  lot 
17,  the  carved  and  panelled  oak  pulpit,  with  sounding-l^ard,  &c.,  fifteen 
guineas.  The  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  carved  and  panelled 
oak  fittings  of  the  altar,  marble  floor,  and  the  two  tablets  with  inscrip- 
tions in  gold,  were  purchased  for  50/. 

St.  Botolph's  is  situate  trithoui  the  walls  of  London,  near  one  of  the 
ancient  entrances  to  the  City,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  a  bishop, 
and  thence  called  Bishopsgate.  The  old  church  narrowly  escaped  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1725-29  by  James  Gold ;  its  pecu- 
liarity is,  that  the  tower  rises  at  the  east  end,  in  Bishopsgate-street, 
and  the  lower  part  forms  the  chancel.  The  living  is  the  richest  in  the 
City  and  Liberties  of  London.  In  the  chancel  is  the  monument  to  Sir 
Paul  Pindar,  whose  residence  in  Bishopunte-street  Without  is  now  the 
Sir  Paul  Pindar's  Head  public-house.  He  was  a  rich  merchant  (iemp, 
James  L  and  Charles  I.),  and,  like  many  other  good  subjects,  wss  mined 
by  his  attachment  to  the  latter  monarch.  He  was  charitable  and  hos- 
pitable, and  often  gave  ''  the  parish  venison"t  for  public  dinners :  yet 
the  parishioners  made  him  pay  for  a  license  for  eating  flesh. 

St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  at  the  comer  of  Honndsditch,  opposite 
the  Mlnories,  was  rebuilt  by  G.  Dance,  1741-44.  It  contains  monu- 
ments of  good  sculpture  to  Lord  Dacre,  beheaded  1537 ;  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  of  Beddington,  beheaded  1538;  also  an  effigies  monument  to 

•  See  *•  Vestiges  of  Old  London,"  by  J.  W.  Archer,  part  v.    1851. 

t  Sir  Paul  appears  to  bave  presented  tbe  parish  yearly  with  a  venison  pssty; 
for  in  16S4  we  find  charged  in  the  parish  books  19*.  7d.  fbr  the  mere  "  flour, 
butter,  pepper,  eggs,  making,  and  baking.**  Another  curious  entry  Is  in  1578: 
**  Paid  for  ibnkincense  and  flowers,  when  the  Chancellor  sate  with  us,  ll*." 
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BolMrt  Dowe^  who  left  the  St.  Sepulchre's  Bell,  &c  (aee  page  38).  In 
the  chnrcfajrard  Is  a  tomb  hkacribed  with  Persian  characters,  of  which 
Stow  gires  the  following  account : 

"Aurast  10,  ICS6.  In  Petty  France  [a  part  of  the  cemeteiy  nnconsecrated], 
nt  of  Chfitdan  burial,  was  buried  Hodges  Shaughswsre,  a  Persian  merchant, 
vko  vlth  his  son  esme  orer  with  the  Persian  ambassador,  and  was  buried  by  his 
•vn  son,  who  read  certain  prayers,  and  used  other  ceremonies,  according  to  the 
custasn  of  their  own  country,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  whole  month  after  the 
bsiial ;  for  wtMMn  is  set  up,  at  the  charge  of  his  son,  a  tomb  of  stone  with  certain 
Pwsisn  ehsncters  thereon,  the  exposition  thus :  This  grave  is  made  for  Hodges 
Bhaagfaswaie,  the  cfaiefest  servant  to  the  King  of  Persia  for  the  space  of  twenty 
fcart.  who  came  fh>m  the  King  of  Persia,  and  died  in  his  service.  If  any  Per- 
•laa  eometh  out  of  that  countrv,  let  him  read  this  and  a  prayerfor  him.  The  Lord 
iceeive  his  soul,  for  here  lieUi  Maghmote  Shaughsware,  who  was  bom  in  the 
town  Novoy,  tai  Persia.''— (^<ow^«  Surveg,  ed.  16SS,  p.  17S.) 

Bow  Cbvbch,  Cheapside.  (See  St.  Mabt-le-Bow.) 
St.  BRn>B*8,  or  St.  Bridget,  Fleet-street,  was  bnUt  bj  Wren,  upon 
the  lite  of  the  old  chnrch,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was 
eompleted  in  1703,  cost  ll,4ao£,  and  is  remaricable  for  its  graceful 
itseple,  which,  aa  left  by  Wren,  was  234  feet  high.  In  June  1764  it 
was  so  damaged  by  lightning,  thst  it  was  found  requisite  to  take  down 
cigbtj-five  feet  of  the  stone- woric,  and  in  restoring  it,  the  height  was 
lowered  eight  feet :  the  whole  cost  was  3,000£,  In  1803  the  steeple  was 
*gsm  stmdL  by  lightning :  "  The  metal  vane,  the  cramps  with  which 
ins  masonry  waa  secnred,  and  the  other  ironworlc  emnloyed  in  the  oon- 
ttraetion,  led  the  electric  fluid  down  the  steeple,  in  tne  absence  of  any 
cootinQed  or  better  conductor ;  and  as  at  each  point  where  the  connexion 
wsi broken  off, a  violent  disruption  necessarily  ensued,  the  stonework  was 
rest  hi  sU  parta,  and  project^  from  its  situation.  One  stone,  weigliing 
aesrij  eighty  poonds,  was  thrown  over  the  east  end  of  thp  church,  and 
neU  on  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Bride-lane ;  wliile  another  was  forced  from 
tke  bottom  of  the  spire,  through  the  roof  of  the  church,  into  the  north 
pn«y."  {Oodwin^s  Chwchet  of  London^  vol.  ii.)  The  Philotophieal 
'VttsMcft'oiw  for  1764  also  contains  two  scientific  investigations  of  the 
tboredsauwe.  Tlie  upper  part  was,  for  a  long  time,  preserved  on  the 
pnaises  of  a  mason  in  Ola-street  Road.  The  entire  spire  is  one  of 
Wren's  most  beantilnl  designs,  and  consists  of  four  stories,  the  two 
lower  Tuscan,  the  third  Ionic,  and  the  fourth  Composite,  terminating 
a  so  obelisk,  with  a  ball  and  vane.  In  heiffht  and  lightness  it  approaches 
^tanr  to  the  exquisite  spires  of  the  pointed  style  than  any  other  ex- 
*Bp^;  the  details,  however,  (in  Portland  stone,)  are  hastening  to  decay. 
I&  the  north  Caoe  of  the  tower  is  a  transparent  dock-dial,  first  lit  with 
pi  in  1827,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis.  The 
wterior  islaandsome ;  the  great  eastern  window,  above  the  altar,  is  filled 
vith  a  eopy,  in  stained  glass,  of  Rubens^s  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in 
Antwerp  Cathedral :  this  was  executed  by  Mr.  Muss  in  1824-5,  and  is 
s  fiae  production.  The  marble  font  bears  the  date  1615.  Richardson, 
tbe  sothor  of  Clarista  Harlowe,  and  who  printed  his  own  novels  in 
Sdiibiiry.square,  is  buried  in  the  chnrch ;  and  in  the  porch,  beneath 
the  tower,  is  a  tablet  to  Alderman  Waithman  (interred  here),  who 
Bt  m  fi?e  partiaments  for  the  City  of  London.  The  registers  of  St. 
bride's  were  saved  at  the  destruction  of  the  first  church  ;  the^  com- 
Bieiioe  from  1587 :  and  the  Testrv-books,  which  date  from  1653,  minutely 
^roniele  the  Great  Fire,  a  relic  of  which  la  the  doorway  into  Mr. 
BoUen's  vault,  to  the  right  of  entering  from  Bride-passage.  In  the 
old  dmrcfa  were  buried  "Wynkin  de  Worde,  whose  printing- office  was 
in  Flset-street ;  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset  (d.  1608),  the  poet, 
who  oommenced  ''The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates ;"  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
the  chrander,  who  ^ed  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  1644-5 ;  Richard  Lovelace, 
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the  poet,  who  died  a  broken  caTalier,  '*  tctt  poor  in  body  and  purse," 
in  Gunpowder-alley,  Shoe-lane,  in  165S.  The  rnrister  also  records  the 
bnrial  of  Offilby,  the  translator  of  Homer  (d.  167o) ;  and  Mary  Carlton, 
or  Frith,  the  "  English  Mall"  of  Hudibrtu,  alias  Moll  Cutpurse,  an 
infamoos  cheat  and  pidcpoclcet,  handed  at  Tyburn  1672-3.  The  church 
and  its  elegant  spire  was  hidden  by  nouses  until  after  a  destructive  fire 
in  Bride-passage  on  Not.  14, 1824,  when  an  avenue  was  opened  from 
Fleet-street :  it  was  designed  by  J.  B.  Papworth,  and  the  improyement 
cost  10,00021,  of  which  Mr.  Blades,  of  Ludgate-hill,  advanced  6,000/. 

St.  Gathbriitb  Cbbe,  (or  Christ  Church,)  on  the  north  side  of 
LeadendalUstreet,  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1629,  and  consecrated  by 
Land,  Bishop  of  London,  Jan.  16, 1690-31 ;  when  persons  were  stationed 
at  the  doors  of  the  church  to  call  with  a  loud  voice  on  his  approach, 
*'  Open,  open,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  enter 
in."  When  Laud  had  reached  the  interior,  he  fell  on  bis  knees,  and  lifting 
his  hands,  exclaimed,  ''This  place  is  holy,  the  ground  is  holv;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy ;"  then 
throwing  dust  from  the  ground  into  the  air,  he  bowed  to  the  chance!, 
and  went  in  procession  round  the  church.  These  and  other  ceremonies, 
fully  described  in  Rushworth,  were  made  grave  accusations  against  Laud, 
and  brought  about  his  death.  The  present  church  is  dcMsed  Gothic 
and  Corinthian.  Among  the  monuments  removed  from  the  old  church 
is  a  canopied  figure  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  (d.  1570,)  from  whom 
Throgmorton-street  is  named.  Hans  Holbein  (d.  1554,)  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  first  church.  By  the  will  of  Sir  John  Gager, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1646,  provision  is  made  for  a  sermon  to  be  annually 
preached  on  the  16th  of  October,  in  St.  Catherine  Cree's  Church,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  happ^  deliverance  from  a  lion,  which  he  met  in  a 
desert  whilst  travelling  m  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  which  suffered 
him  to  pass  unmolested. 

Chbist  Church,  Broadway,  Westminster,  wsa  designed  in  1842,  in 
the  Early  Pointed  style,  by  Poynter,  upon  the  site  of  the  former  New 
Chapel.  It  has  some  g^ood  stained  glass  by  Willement,  especiallv  in  the 
centre  window.  The  New  Chapel  was  built  about  1631 ;  Archbishop 
Laud  contributing  to  the  funds  1000/.  and  some  most  curious  glass.  At 
the  Rebellion,  Sir  Robert  Harley  defaced  the  windows,  laid  the  painted 
glass  in  heaps  upon  the  ground,  and  trod  it  to  pieces,  calling  his  sacri- 
legious antics  **  dancing  a  jig  to  Laud."  The  troopers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth stabled  their  chargers  in  the  church  aisles ;  and  Cromwell 
and  his  officers  are  said  to  have  used  it  as  a  council-room.  In  the 
adjacent  ground  was  buried  Sir  William  Waller,  (d.  1688,)  the  famous 
Parliamentarian  General  in  the  Civil  Wars.  On  June  26, 1739,  Margaret 
Patten  was  interred  here,  at  the  age  of  136  years :  she  was  born  at 
Lochborouffh,  near  Pwsley,  and  was  brought  to  England  to  pre]^are 
Scotch  broth  for  King  James  II.;  but  after  his  abdication,  she  felt  into 
poverty,  and  died  in  St.  Margaret's  Workhouse,  where  her  portrait  is 
preserved.  "  None  would  recoznise  the  description  given  of  this  burial* 
ground — now  so  crowded  upon  oy  houses — ^towards  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  that  it  was  'the  pleasantest  churchyard  all  about  London 
and  Westminster.* "    (  WaleoH*s  Westminster,  p.  286.) 

Christ  Church,  Highbury,  built  by  T.  Allom,  in  1848,  has  a 
tower  and  spire  in  the  angle  between  the  north  transept  and  nave,  the 
spire  having  gabled  and  crocketted  lucames.  Internally,  the  plan  is 
equally  novel,  in  the  centre  becoming  an  octagon  of  eight  arches,  so 
as  to  allow  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  placed  againt  the  pillars  of  the 
chancel  arch,  to  be  distinctly  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  church. 

Christ  Chuboh,  Newgate-street,  was  built  by  Wren,  between 
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1687  and  ITOi,  and  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Grey  Friars' 
Church,  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  166d.  The  tower  rises  directly 
firom  the  g^round,  and  with  the  steeple  is  153  feet  high ;  the  basement- 
story  bein^  open  on  three  udes,  and  forming  a  porch  to  the  church. 
A  large  g^lery  at  the  west  end  is  appropriated  for  the  Christ  Church 
Boys ;  and  hers,  since  1797,  haTC  been  preached  the  **  Spital  Sermons." 
In  1799»  the  Spital  Sermon  on  Easter  Tuesday  was  preached  by  the 
c^brated  Dr.  Parr>  who  occupied  nearly  three  hours  m  its  deliyery. 

The  SriTAL  Saaiioiis  orlfdnated  in  an  old  cuitom  by  which  some  learned  per- 
■on  was  appointed  yearly  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Croat,  on 
Good  Friday,  on  the  subject  of  "  Christ's  Passion : '  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesiday  following,  three  other  divines  were  appointed  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trines of  "  The  Resurrection  "  at  the  Pulpit  Cross  In  the  *'  Spital "  (Spitalflelds). 
On  the  Snnday  fikUowing,  a  fifth  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  parsed  judgment 
npoD  the  merita  of  thoae  who  had  preceded  him.  At  these  Sernaons,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  attended :  ladies  also  on  the  Monday  forming  part  of  the 
proceaauMi;  and  at  the  doao  of  each  day's  solemnity,  his  Lordship  and  the  Sheriflk 
gare  a  priTate  dinner  to  such  of  their  friends  among  the  Aldermen  as  attended  the 
Sermon.  From  this  practice,  the  civic  festiTities  at  Easter  were  at  length  ex- 
tended to  a  magnificent  scale.  The  children  of  Christ's  Hospital  took  part  in  the 
abere  adlemnitiea;  so  that,  in  1594,  when  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
Pnlpit  CroM  at  the  Spital,  a  gallery  was  erected  also  for  their  accommodation.  In 
the  Great  Rebellion,  the  pulpit  was  destroyed,  and  the  Sermons  were  discontinued 
tin  tibe  Restoration;  after  which,  the  three  Spital  Sermons,  as  they  were  still 
called,  were  rerlred  at  St.  Bride's  Church,  in  Fleet  Street.  They  have  since 
been  ndoced  to  two.  and  fh>m  1 797  have  been  delivered  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate- 
rtreet.  It  was  at  their  first  appearance  at  the  Spital  that  the  children  of  Christ's 
Hospital  wore  the  blue  costume  by  which  they  have  since  been  distinguished. 
Insieod  of  the  subjects  which  were  wont  to  be  discussed  fVom  the  Pulpit  Cross  of 
St.  Mary  Spital,  diseouisea  are  now  delivered  commemorative  of  the  objects  of 
the  ive  sister  Uo«>pitals ;  and  a  Report  is  read  of  the  number  of  children  maintained 
and  educated,  and  of  sick,  disorderly,  and  lunatic  persons  for  whom  provision  is 
made  in  each  respectively.  On  each  dav,  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital,  with  the 
kgead  "  ]^  ts  Ttsni"  attached  to  their  left  shoulders,  form  part  of  the  civic 
pcwcaalan ;  walking  on  the  first  day  in  the  order  of  their  schools,  the  King's  Boys 
bearing  their  nautical  instruments ;  and  on  the  second,  according  to  their  several 
wards,  headed  by  their  nurses.— (Abridged  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trollope's  History 
0/  Ckrufa  Hospital.    See  also  page  82  of  the  pres^ent  volume.) 

CHmirr  Cbitbch,  Spitalfields,  (originally  a  hamlet  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Stepney,)  was  built  by  Hawksmoor^  a  pupil  of  Wren,  and  consecrated 
Joly  5,  1729.  It  is  entirely  of  stone,  very  massive,  and  has  one  of  the 
loftiest  spires  in  London,  225  feet  high,  or  23  feet  higher  than  the 
Monnment.  It  contains  a  peal  of  twelve  bells,  scarcely  inr^ior  in  power 
szkI  sweetness  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  the  tenor  weighing  4^28  lbs. 
It  has  a  large  organ,  the  master-piece  of  Bridge,  containing  2,126  pipes. 
Here  is  a  nM>nnnient  to  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  a  whole-length  figure, 
in  the  fall  dress  of  Lord  Mayor :  one  of  the  early  works  of  Flaxman. 
Tlus  church  was  greatly  iniured  by  fire  on  Feb.  17, 1836,  shortly  after 
the  parishioners  had  finished  paying  8000/.  for  repairs.  On  the  morning 
of  Jan.  3,  1841,  the  spire  and  roof  of  this  church  were  gpreatly  damaged 
by  li^tntng,  at  ten  minutes  before  seven,  when  the  clock  stopped, 
llie  bghtoing  struck  the  cone,  or  upper  part  of  the  spire ;  thence  it 
descended  to  a  room  above  the  clock-room,  forcing  the  trap-door  from 
the  liinges  down  to  the  floor,  melting  the  iron  wires  connected  with 
the  dock,  scorching  the  wooden  rope-conductors,  breaking  many  of  the 
windows,  and  makmg  a  considerable  fracture  in  the  wall,  where  the 
lightning  is  supposed  to  have  escaped.  The  roof  was  partially  covered 
with  large  stones,  which  broke  in  the  lead- work  by  their  weight  m  falling ; 
and  the  lead  near  the  injured  masonry  was  melted  in  several  places. 

St.  Clbm bht*8  Danes,  Strand,  the  first  church  west  of  Temple 
Bar,  is  said  by  Stow  to  have  been  so  called  "  because  Harold,  a  Danish 
}aag,  and  other  Danes,  were  buried  there."    Strype  gives  another 
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reason :  thai  the  few  Danes  left  in  the  kingdom  married  Englidi  wo» 
men,  and  oompulsorily  lived  between  Westminiter  and  Lud^ite ;  and 
there  bailt  a  synagogue,  called  ^  Ecclesia  dementis  Danorum.*'  This 
account  Fleetwood,  the  antiquary,  Recorder  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  reported  to  the  Lord  iVeasnrer  Burleigh,  who  lired  in  thia 
parish.  I1ie  ood^  of  the  old  church  was  taken  down  in  1680,  and  rebuilt 
to  the  old  tower  m  1682,  by  Edward  Pierce,  under  the  gratuitous  direc- 
tions of  Wren,  as  recorded  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  north  aisle.  In  1719, 
Gibbs  added  the  present  tower  and  steeple,  about  116  feet  high,  with  a 
peal  of  ten  bells.  The  clock  strikes  the  hours  twice ;  "  the  hour  being 
nrst  struck  on  a  larger  bell,  and  then  repeated  on  a  smaller  one,  so 
that  has  the  first  been  miscounted,  the  second  may  be  more  correctlj 
observed."  (A.  Thomson's  Time  and  Tvmeiheepers,  p.  77.)  In  addition 
to  the  clock  is  a  set  of  chimes,  which  play  the  old  104th  Psalm,  thouffh 
somewhat  crazily.  In  the  church  are  buried  Otway  and  Nat.  Lee,  ue 
dramatic  poets ;  and  Rymer,  compiler  of  the  FaederHf  &c. 

St.  Diomis*,  Baokchuboh  (behind  the  line  of  Fenchurch-8treet)» 
is  the  third  church  upon  this  site,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666:  it  has  a  tower  90  feet  high.  In  the  Testry-room 
are  preserved  four  of  the  large  syringes  at  one  time  the  only  engines 
used  in  London  for  the  extinction  of  fires ;  they  are  about  2  feet  3  inches 
long,  and  were  attached  by  straps  to  the  body  of  the  fireman. 

8t.  Dunbtaji's  in  thb  East,  between  Tower-street  and  Upper 
Thames-street,  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and 
was  restored  by  Wren  in  1698 :  it  has  a  stone  tower  and  spire,  sap- 
ported  on  four  arched  ribs,  springing  from  the  angles  of  the  tower :  this 
IS  Wren's  best  work  in  the  Pointed  style ;  but  it  closely  resembles  the 
spire  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  John  Carter,  however,  says :  "  St.  Nicholas's  tower 
is  so  lofty,  and  of  such  a  girth,  that,  to  compare  great  things  with 
small,  our  London  piece  of  vanity  is  but  a  mole-hill  to  the  Newcastle 
*  mountain,*  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  northern  hemisphere."  There 
is  a  tradition,  that  the  plan  of  St.  Dunstan's  tower  and  spire  was  fhr- 
nished  by  the  architect's  daughter,  Jane  Wren,  who  died  in  1702,  aced 
26,  and  was  buried  under  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Lady  Dio- 
nysia  Williamson,  in  1670,  gave  4000/.  towards  the  rebuilding  of  8t. 
Dunstan's.  After  the  dreadful  storm  in  London  through  the  night 
of  the  26th  November,  1703,  Wren  hearing  next  morning  that  some 
of  the  steeples  and  pinnacles  had  been  damaged,  ouicklv  replied, "  Not 
St.  Dunstan's,  I'm  ouite  sure."  The  old  church  had  a  lofty  leaden 
steeple.  The  body  of  the  present  church  was  rebuilt  of  Portland  stone, 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  by  Laing  and  Tite,  in  1817.  The  interior 
u  divided  into  three  aisles  by  clustered  columns  and  pointed  arches. 
The  east  window  represents  symbolically  the  Law  and  the  Gospel; 
the  north,  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children ;  and  the  south,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  In  the  vestry  is  a  wood  carving,  by  Gibbons,  of 
the  arms  of  Archbishop  Tenison.  In  the  south  churchyard  is  a  Rookery. 
— (5«e  BiBDS,  p.  47.) 

St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  Fleet-street,  was  designed  by  John 
Shaw,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  in  1831-33,  set  back  30  feet  from  the  site  of 
the  former  church,  which  projected  considerably  beyond  the  street-line. 
It  just  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  stopped  within  three 
houses  of  it ;  as  did  also  another  fire  in  1730.  A  view  in  1739  shews  the 
oldest  portion  to  be  the  tower  and  bell-turret,  the  latter  containing  a 
small  bell  which  was  rung  erery  niomine  at  a  quarter  before  seven 
o'clock.  The  body  of  the  church  is  ItalSmised  Gothic,  with  battle- 
ments and  droular-headed  windows  j  shops  with  oTerhanging  signs  are 
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bidH  againai  tha  looUi  and  aast  walls,  though  preTiously  the  church- 
yard waa  thua  bidli  in,  and  waa  a  permanent  station  for  booksellers, 
as  a|^»ears  bj  many  imprints.  Thus,  '*  Epigrams  by  H.  P.,"  &c. — "  and 
are  to  be  aomde  by  John  Helme,  at  his  shoppe  in  St.  Danstan's  Chorcfa- 
yarde,  1606,  qto.*^  John  Smethwick  had  <<  his  shop  in  St.  Danstan's 
Chorcfa-yard,  in  Fleet-street,  under  the  Diall;"  and  here,  in  I6fi8, 
Sidiard  Marriott  published  the  first  edition  of  Walton's  Angler,  for 
ISd.  The  ohuTch  dock  waa  one  of  London's  wonders :  it  had  a  large 
gih  <fial,  OTerhanging  Fleet-street,  and  above  it  two  figures  of  saTages, 
of  fife-aiae,  carrea  in  wood,  and  standing  within  an  alcoTe,  each  haring 
in  Ua  riKht  hand  a  dub,  with  which  they  struck  the  quarters  upon  two 
aoapeoded  beUs,  moring  their  heads  at  the  same  time.  This  dock  and 
figvrea  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Harrvs,  in  1671,  then  living  at 
the  lower  end  of  Water-lane,  who  reoeiyed  for  his  work  86/.  with  the 
old  dock,  and  the  sum  of  4/.  pwr  annum  to  keep  the  whole  in  repair.* 
Originally,  the  dock  was  within  a  square  ornamented  case,  with  a  semi- 
eirealar  pediment,  and  the  tube  firom  the  church  to  the  dial  was  sup- 
ported by  a  carred  figure  of  Tune,  with  expanded  wings,  as  a  bracket ; 
when  altered,  in  173^  it  cost  the  parish  110/.  Strype  calls  the  figures 
*^  two  saTM^es,  or  Hercules ;"  Ned  Ward,  **  the  two  wooden  horolo- 
gisto  ;"  and  Cowper,  in  his  TabU  Talk,  likens  a  lame  poet  to» 
**  When  laboor  and  when  dulneM,  club  in  hand, 
like  the  two  figures  at  St.  DunsUn's,  itand." 

In  1706^  the  elegant  statue  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  which  stood  on  the 
wert  aide  of  Lndsate,  waa  put  up  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Ckavch ;  and  the  other  figures.  King  Lud  and  his  two  sons,  were  deposited 
in  the  pariah  bone-house.  The  old  church  was  taken  down  in  December 
189,  when  the  materials  were  sold  by  auction:  the  bell-turret  for 
lOc;  the  Sag  and  flag-staff  for  12«. ;  and  an  iron  standard,  with  copper 
vane,  warranted  850  years  old  (?),  weighing  three-quarters  of  a  cwt.  was 
sold  fyirSLU,  At  another  sale,  in  lldO,  the  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
waa  knocked  down  for  162.  lOt.,  and  a  stained-glass  window  for  4/.  6s, 
Tbe  dock,  fignrss,  ite.  were  purchased  by  the  late  Marauis  of  Hertford, 
and  plaeed  in  the  grounds  of  nis  yilla  in  the  Regent's  Park,  where  they 
strike  the  bonrs  and  quarters  to  this  da^.  The  new  church  of  St.  Dun- 
staa  waa  consecrated  JuW  31, 1833,  which  the  architect  did  not  live  to 
witncaa,  he  haying  died  July  30, 1832,  the  twelfth  day  after  the  exter- 
nal completion  of  the  edifice. f  It  is  in  the  latest  Pointed  style,  and  haa 
a  lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  lantern,  130  feet  high,  (of 
Katton  atone,}  different  from  any  other  in  the  metropolis,  but  resem- 
bling St.  Botolph's,  Boston,  Lincolnshire;  St.  Helen's,  York;  and  St. 
George's,  at  Bamscate,  built  in  1826.  Oyer  the  entrance-porch  are 
senlptared  the  heads  of  Tyndale,  the  Reformer ;  and  Dr.  Donne,  who 
waa  once  yiear  of  the  church :  they  are  considered  fiiithful  portraits. 
Aboye  ia  a  dock,  with  three  dials,  curiously  coloured  and  gilt  in  the  em- 
beffished  taste  of  the  architectural  period ;  and  a  belfry,  with  eight  fine 
bdls  from  the  old  church,  the  sound  of  which  recdyes  effSeot  from  the 
four  large  npper  yrindoyrs,  which  are  the  main  features  of  the  tower.  The 
enriciied  stone  lantern  is  perforated  with  Gothic  windows  of  two  hdghts ; 
the  whole  bdng  terminated  by  an  ornamental,  pierced,  and  very  rich 
crown  parapet.  The  body  of  the  church  is  of  octagon  form,and  has  eight 

*  8o  eaily  as  1478  thsrs  was  a  simflar  piece  of  mechanism  in  Fleet-street. 
Blew  deseiibes  a  eoaduit  erected  in  the  above  year,  near  Shoe-lane,  with  angels 
hayinf  *'  tweet^onadlng  hells  before  them;  whereupon,  by  an  engine  placed  in 
tbe  tewer,  they,  diTen  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  with  hammers  chimed  such 
an  hymn  as  was  appointed,"  There  It,  we  believe,  a  like  contrivance  to  that  at 
8L  DBBStaa's,  ia  Norwich  Cathedral.    (See  also  PauPt  Jackt,  p.  86.) 

t  Tbe  iatackir  was  finished  by  bis  son,  John  Shaw. 
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receases,  with  aa  many  windows  aboTe,  containing  good  stained  glass. 
The  roof  is  formed  by  eight  iron  spandrel-beams,  projecting  from  an 
angle  towards  the  centre,  and  there  connected  by  an  iron  ring ;  andiVom 
the  enriched  key>stone  hangs  the  chandelier.  The  northern  recess  con- 
tains the  altar-table,  of  oak  elaborately  carved;  and  the  altar-piece  pre- 
sents three  admirably  carved  canopies,  of  foreign  workmanship.  Above 
is  a  large  pointed  window,  filled  with  stained  glass,  b^  WiuimMit,  In 
the  ancient  manner :  it  contains  figures  of  the  ETangeltsta ;  the  crown 
of  thorns  and  the  nails ;  the  spear  and  sponge  npon  a  reed ;  the  Holy 
Lamb ;  and  the  inscription,  in  black  letter,  **  Deo  et  ecclesic  fratres 
Hoare  dicaverunt,  anno  Domini  mdcccxxxii."  This  is,  altogether, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  church  interiors  in  the  metropolis.  In  May 
1899,  the  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  already  mentioned,  was  placed 
in  a  nidie,  flanked  with  two  pilasters,  above  the  doorwa?  of  the  p«> 
rochial  schools,  east  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church.  On 
the  west  side  is  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Office,  desij^ned  by  John 
Siaw,  in  the  stvle  that  prevailed  between  the  last  period  of  Pointed 
architecture,  (of  which  St.  Dunstan's  Church  is  an  exan:ple,)  and  the 
complete  revival  of  the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  old 
church  was  a  large  hour-glass,  in  silver  frame ;  of  the  latter,  in  1723^ 
two  heads  were  made  for  the  parish  staves.  The  Rev.  William  Romaine 
was  rector  of  the  old  church*  in  1749,  when  it  was  generally  so  crowded 
that  the  pew-opener's  place  was  worth  COL  per  annum. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney,  a  Perpendicular  church,  is  fiuned  in  story 
for  iU  legend  of  '*  The  Fish  and  Ring,"  and  the  popular  ballad  of  «'  The 
Cruel  Knight,  or  Fortunate  Farmer's  Daughter :"  her  identity  is  re- 
ferred to  Lady  Berry,  whose  tomb  is  on  the  outer  east  wall,  with  the 
fish  and  araule't  in  the  arms  thereon  :  but  the  finding  of  a  ring  in  a  fish 
is  an  incident  of  much  greater  antiauity  than  Lady  Berry's  time  (1686)9 
and  occurs  in  the  Artibian  Nightr  JEwtertainmentf.  'the  churchyaxd 
is  noticed  in  the  Spectator,  by  Steele,  for  the  number  and  oddity  of 
its  epitaphs :  here  lies  the  father  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  was  bom  over  the 
antique  brick  gateway  opposite  the  rectory,  and  first  began  practice 
here;  also  Rev.  W.  Vickers,  author  of  the  Companion  to  the  Altar  j 
and  Roger  Crab,  who  lived  long  on  bran,  dock-leaves,  grass,  and  water. 
Within  the  church  is  the  splendid  tomb  of  Sir  H.  Colet,  Lord  Mayor 
in  1486  and  1495,  and  father  of  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Here 
also  u  a  marble  monument  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  by  Sir  R.  Westma- 
oott,  R.A.,  to  B.  Kenton,  Esc^.  (d.  1800),  leaving  63,500/.  to  charity 
schools,  and  30,000^  to  his  friends.  In  the  western  porch  is  a  stone 
reputed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  wall  of  Carthage.  In  1625  and 
1665,  died  at  Stepney  of  the  Plague  9,561  persons. 

St.  Edmund's  (the  King  and  Martyr),  Lombard-street,  has  also 
been  called  St.  Edmund's  Grass  Church,  because  of  a  grass-mar- 
ket held  here:  whence  Grasschurch-street,  now  Gracechurch-street. 
The  church  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  rebuilt  by  Wren  :  it 
has  a  tower  and  incongruous  steeple,  90  feet  high,  and  a  projecting 
bracket  clock.  The  altar-piece  has  some  fine  carvings,  and  two  paint- 
ings of  Moses  and  Aaron,  executed  by  William  Etty,  in  1883 :  above  is 
a  stained  glass  window,  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne,  "  set  up  in  the 
memorable  year  of  union,  1707  ;**  besides  two  other  stained  glass  win- 
dows, of  superior  excellence,  representing  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

St.  Georob's,  Hanover-square,  was  completed  by  John  James  in 
1724;  the  parish  being  taken  out  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fielda.  St. 
George^s  is  built  upon  ground  given  bj  Lieut- Gen.  W.  Stewart :  it 
has  a  stately  and  august  Corinthian  portico,  and  a  handsome  and  well- 

«  Hittorical  Account  of  the  old  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dtnham,  M.A. 
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proportioned  Bteeplo ;  stfll,  it  can  only  be  -viewed  in  profile ;  but "  were 
It  not  for  two  or  three  interrenine  houaet,  it  wonld  be  Been  in  the 
BoUest  point  of  sight  in  the  world."  The  interior  has  a  large  altar- 
mctnre  of  the  Last  Sapper,  attributed  to  Sir  James  Thomhill;  aboTo 
tt  is  a  painted  window,  foreign,  of  the  16th  century,  with  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  the  Crucifixion,  ecclesiastical  personages,  masonic  emblems, 
Ae.;  the  altar-pieoe  in  its  sculptured  framework,  and  the  painted  glass 
IB  its  arohttcctnral  reoem.  Is  effective ;  but  this  Gothic  window  iu  a  Ro- 
■an  divrdi  is  a  glaring  absurdity. 

**Th«  «iew  dovB  GeorKe-street,  ftom  the  upper  side  of  HaBorer-sqaaie,  It  one 
of  tfae  moat  ealcruining  in  the  whole  city :  the  sides  of  the  sqnare,  the  area  in 
tbe  Biddk,  the  breaks  of  building  that  form  ifae  entrance  of  the  rista,  but  above 
an,  the  beautiful  prqjection  of  the  portico  of  St.  George's  Church,  are  all  cli- 
constaacca  that  unite  in  beauty,  and  make  the  scene  pmteL"— Ralph, 

St  George's,  HaDOTor-square,  also  possesses  a  burial-ground  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  B&yswater-road.  Here  Is  the  grave  of  Sterne, 
with  a  stone  set  np  bv  two  **  Brother  Masons :"  where  too  lies  Sir 
Tliomas  Picton,  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815.     (See 

B&TSWATBR,  p.  35.) 

&r.  GcoBOB*8,  Hart-Street,  Bloomsbnry,  was  designed  by  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  a  pupil  of  Wren,  and  was  consecrated  in  1731 ;  a  district 
for  iu  parish  being  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Giles's-in-the- Fields.    This 
church  is  remarkable  for  standing  north  and  south :  the  tower  and 
itecple  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  main  edifice,  the  favourite  practice 
of  Paliadio.    Upon  the  tower,  on  the  four  sides,  rises  a  range  of  unat- 
tached Corinthian  pillars  and  pediments ;  above  is  a  series  of  steps,  with 
hoos  and  unicorns  at  the  corners,  guarding  the  royal  arms,  and  which 
BBpp<krts  at  the  apex,  on  a  short  colnmn,  a  statue,  in  Roman  costume, 
of  George  I.  The  design  is  from  Pliny's  description  of  the  first  mauso- 
lean,  ih&  tonsb  of  Ring  Mausolus,  in  Caria.    Walpole  calls  this  steeple  a 
■astcr-stroke  of  abanrdity,  and  it  has  provoked  this  epigram  : 
**  When  Harzy  the  Eighth  left  the  Pope  In  the  lurch, 
The  people  of  England  made  him  head  of  the  Church ; 
But  George's  gnod  subjects,  the  Bioomsbury  peoplt*, 
Instead  of  the  churrh,  make  him  head  of  the  steeple." 
More  admired  is  the  magnificent  portico  of  eight  Corinthian  columns, 
which  HawksDkoor  added  to  his  oesign,  influenced  by  Gibbs's  portico 
■t  St.  Martin*a-in-the-Fields,  then  iust  completed;  but  St.  George's  is 
the  better,  from  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  street.    The  church, 
sltogether,  is  by  some  considered  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
BNtropoKs .   Here  is  a  tablet  to  the  great  Lord  Mansfield ;  and  a  monn- 
■est  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  by  Bacon,  R.A. 

^  St.  Gborob  thb  Mabttr,  Qneen-square,  Bioomsbury,  built  in 
1T06,  sa  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  waa  declared  a 
psriih  chorch  in  1723;  of  which  Dr.  Stnkeley,  the  Roman- British  an- 
tiqury,  waa  many  years  the  rector :  in  his  lis.  Diary,  1749,  in  the 
potaeasion  of  Mr.  Britton,  F.S.A.y  is  described  the  then  rural  character 
of  Queen-square  and  its  ricinity.  The  parish  burial-ground  is  in  the 
nar  of  the  Foundling  Hospital :  a  strong  prejudice  formerly  existed 
sgamst  new  churchyards,  and  no  person  was  interred  here  till  the 
ground  was  broken  for  Robert  Nelson,  author  of  Fasts  and  FesH- 
Mb,  whose  character  for  piety  reconciled  others  to  the  spot :  people 
hke  to  he  buried  in  company,  and  in  good  company.  Nancy  Dawson> 
the  dancer,  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury-lane  Theatres,  (noted  for 
horapipea,)  Ilea  here. 

St.  Gbobob  thb  Mabttr,  Southwark,  waa  buflt  in  1788-86,  by  John 
Price,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  church ;  the  parish  having  been  orgin- 
aOy  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  noble  family  of  Ardeme, 
and  for  sobm  time  attached  to  the  Priory  of  Bermondsey.    Stow  de- 
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scribes  the  former  church  as  almost  directlj  over  against  SutFolk-Hovise, 
formerly  the  mansion  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Henrj  YIIL,  now  the  site  of  the  premises  of  Mr.  Pigeon, 
the  distiller.  There  were  buried  in  the  old  church,  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  died  in  the  Marshalsea  ;  and  Rushworth,  anthor  or  the 
CoUeetions,  who  died  in  the  King's  Bench :  both  these  |>risons  being  in 
the  parish.  Edward  Cocker,  engraver  and  teacher  of  writing  and  arith- 
metic, is  also  stated  upon  a  sexton's  eyidence  to  hare  been  interred 
here:  his  **  Arithmetic,"  a  posthumous  work,  was  first  published  "bj 
John  Hawkins,  writing-master,  near  St  George's  Churdi.'*  The  pre- 
sent church  has  a  loftr  stone  spire  and  tower,  with  a  fine  peal  of  eight 
bells ;  the  large  bell  is  tolled  nightly,  and  thought  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
curfew.  Hoffarth,  in  his  plate  of  Southwark  Fair,  represents  Figg,  the 
famous  prisefighter,  and  a  worthy  named  Cadman,  flying  by  a  rope  from 
the  tower  of  St.  George's  Church ;  the  fair  being  held  in  that  part  of 
the  Mint  which  lies  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  opposite.  (A  very  inte- 
resting paper  on  the  Statistics  of  St.  George's  parish  was  read  to  the 
Statistical  Sodety  of  London,  in  1840,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Weight.) 

St.  Geobge's  in  the  EA8T,Ratcliffe  Highway,  built  by  Hawksmoor, 
1715-29,  in  an  original  and  massive  style,  has  a  very  picturesque  spire. 
Li  the  c^urch3rard  is  buried  Joseph  Ames,  (d.  1759,)  author  of  TVpo- 
graphical  AntiquUiet,  originally  a  plane-maker,  and  afterwards  a  ship- 
ohandler  at  Wapping ;  he  lies  m  a  stone  coffin,  in  virgin  earth,  at  the 
depth  of  eight  feet. 

In  this  parlih  are  the  Schools  and  Asylum  founded  by  Mr.  Rsfaie,  a  wealthy 
brewer,  in  1717  and  1736 ;  who  also  provided  that  on  May  1  and  Dec.  26,  annuaUy, 


a  marriue-portlon  of  100<.  should  be  presented  to  two  young  women,  fonner  in- 
mates of  the  School,  and  who  haye  atuined  the  age  of  twenty- two  years.  The 
bridegrooms  must  be  inhabitants  of  St.  Geo^e's-in-the-£ast,  or  of  Wapfrfng  or 


Shadwell ;  nnd  the  young  women  drawing  lots  for  the  portion,  one  huidred  new 
soTereigns,  usually  put  into  a  handsome  bag,  made  by  a  young  lady  of  St.  George^s 
parish,  and  presented  at  a  dinner  of  the  trustees.  In  the  morning  a  discourse 
u  preached  In  the  Qiurch,  "On  Diligence  and  Industry  in  our  Calling;" after 
which  the  drawing  takes  place  at  the  Asylum. 

St.  Giles's,  Camberwell,  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  built  in  Eng- 
land since  the  Reformation :  it  occupies  the  nte  of  the  old  brick  chnr^, 
burnt  on  Sunday,  Feb.  7, 1841.  The  new  church,  designed  by  Scott  and 
Moffatt,  is  massi-vely  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  was  consecrated  Not, 
21, 1844 :  it  is  in  the  transition  style,  from  Early  English  to  Decorated; 
cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  large  central  tower  and  spire,  207  feet  highy 
and  the  tower  thirty  feet  square ;  it  has  a  fine  peal  of  beUs,  by  Meara.  llie 
outaide  length  of  the  church  exceeds  153  feet.  The  interior  has  an  open 
timber  root,  and  oak  fittings ;  a  very  powerfhl  organ,  by  Bishop ;  and 
several  stained-glass  windows  by  Ward  and  Nixon,  the  largest,  OTer  the 
altar,  enriched  with  the  symljolism  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  edi- 
fice, within  and  without,  has  an  antique  and  pleasing  character,  the 
sculpture  and  other  accessories  being  correct  in  period. 

St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  is  the  successor  of  a  church  founded  in 
1090,  near  the  postern  in  the  City  wall,  called  Cripple-gate  from  an 
adjoining  hospital  for  laoie  people  {Camden),  or  from  the  numerous 
cripples  Degffing  there  {Stow),  In  1545,  the  church  was  burnt,  but  was 
soon  repair^,  and  perhaps  partially  rebuilt ;  and  in  1682,  the  tower 
was  raised  fifteen  feet :  it  nas  a  peal  of  twelve  bells,  besides  one  in  the 
turret,  and  a  verv  musical  set  of  chimes  (see  p.  39).  In  the  church 
are  buried  John  Fox,  the  martyroloeist,  described  in  the  Register  as 
<<  householder,  preacher;'*  John  Speed,  the  hbtorian,  with  his  bust,  once 
punted  and  gilt ;  John  Milton  and  his  father,  under  the  clerk's  desk :  a 
bust  of  the  poet,  by  Bacon,  R.A.,  with  a  tablet,  were  set  up  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  by  Samuel  Whitbread,  in  1798.    The  entry  in  the 
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pmth  register  Is :  <'13  NoTember,  1674,  John  Milton,  gentleman,  oon- 
Mnapeofiy  clianceU/'*  The  remains  were  scandalouslr  disturbed  in  Aug. 
i790»  **  and  little  bojs  have  played  with  the  bones  of  great  kings/'f  In 
the  ciiaDcel,  too,  are  tablets  to  Constance  Whitney  and  Margaret  Lncy, 
both  desoendants  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucr,  of  Charlecote,  Warwickshire : 
iIm  former  represents  a  female  rising  from  a  cofiln,  and  has  been  erro- 
aeonal^  snppoied  to  oonmiemorate  a  lady  who,  baring  been  buried 
while  ID  a  trance,  was  restored  to  life  through  the.  cupi^ty  of  the  sex- 
ton in  d^ging  up  the  body  to  get  posaesrion  of  a  ring  left  upon  her 
finger.  Several  of  the  actors  from  the  Fortune  Theatre,  Whitecross- 
•treeCy  mn  buried  here.  Here,  too,  rests  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Arctic  royagers  (d.  l£04-5) ;  and  Henry  Welby,  the 
Gmb-etreet  hermit,  yet  a  man  of  exemplary  charity  (d.  1636).  And 
the  rqpster  records  the  marriage  of  ObTer  Cromwell  with  Elisabeth 
Bowcbier,  August  20, 1620. 

St.  GiLBs's-iir-THB-FiBLns,  on  the  south  side  of  High-street,  was 
formerly  m  tkeJUldg,  and  the  parish  the  village  of  St.  Giles;  the  church 
being  traceable  to  the  chapel  of  a  Hospital  for  Lepers,  founded  about 
1117,  by  Qoeen  Matilda,  consort  of  Henry  I.  The  ancient  church  was 
taken  down  in  1628,  and  a  brick  edifice  erected  in  its  place :  this  was 
remored  in  1730,  and  the  present  church,  designed  by  Henry  Flitcroft, 
waa  oompieted  in  1734.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  has  a  tower 
sod  spire,  160  feet  high,  with  eight  beUs.  Above  the  entrance  gateway 
from  the  street  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  from  the  Lich  or 
**  Bcsiirrection  Gate"  of  the  former  church.  Here  were  buried  Chap- 
man, the  translator  of  Homer ;  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  lived 
in  Great  Queen-street ;  Shirlev,  the  dramatist,  and  his  wife ;  Sir  Roger 
L'Eatnoge,  the  political  writer ;  and  Andrew  Marvell,  '*  a  man  in 
whose  reputation  the  glory  of  the  patriot  has  eclipsed  the  fine  powers 
of  the  poet."  The  monument  to  Chapman,  built  by  Inigo  Junes  at 
hu  own  expense,  is  now  in  the  churchyard,  against  the  south  wall  of  the 
charch.  In  the  churchyard,  too,  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Richard  Pendrell, 
who  aided  in  the  escape  of  Charles  II. ;  and  a  few  years  since  was  re- 
vived the  custom  of  decorating  this  tomb  on  Restoration  Day  (May  29) 
with  branches  of  oak.  The  finest  monument  in  the  present  church  is 
the  lecombent  effigies  of  the  Duchess  Dudley  (d.  1670),  preserred  in 
grateful  memory  of  her  munificence  to  the  parish.  At  the  place  of 
poblk  execation,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  the  church.  Sir  John 
Oldeastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  hung  in  chains  and  roasted  over  faggots  in 
1417,  dnring  the  reign  of  Henry  v.,  his  early  friend.  The  phrase  <* St. 
Giles's  Bowl"  Is  referred  to  the  custom  of  giving,  at  the  Hospital  gate, 
every  malefactor  on  his  way  to  Tyburn  a  bo«vl  of  ale,  as  his  last  worldly 
draaght,  which  practice  was  afterwards  continued  at  an  hostel  built 
■poo  the  site  of  the  monastic  house ;  of  this  the  Bowl  Brewery,  taken 
down  in  1S49,  was  the  representative ;  and  the  bowl  itself  is  said  to  be 
io  emtence.  The  transparent  dock-dial  of  the  church  was  lit  with  gas 
in  1827,  the  first  In  the  metropolis :  and  opposite,  in  1842,  was  made 
one  of  the  earliest  experiments  with  wood-paving.  In  Endell-street, 
in  1845,  was  built  a  district  church,  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  by  Fer- 
re^r— *  timely  provision  for  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  parish.  St. 
Giles's  possesses  also  a  cemetery  in  the  Lower  St  Pancras-road ;  where 

•  Cader  8t  Bride's  (p.  121)  has  been  omitted  mention  of  St.  Bilde't  church- 
yard as  one  of  Milton's  abodes  in  London :  here,  after  bis  return  from  Italy,  he 
lodced  with  one  Russel,  s  tailor,  and  devoted  hhnself  to  the  education  of  bis 
Bcpbtws,  John  and  Edward  Philips,  and  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Thence,  how- 
ever, he  soon  removed  to  "  «  pretty  garden-house"  in  Aldersgate-street. 

t  Bee  the  Disiy  of  Genersl  Hunay,  in  IfoaMJ^  MagOKin*  (br  August  18S8. 
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are  buried,  beneath  an  altar-tomb,  John  Flazman,  RJL^  the  ■enlptor, 
and  Sir  John  Soane,  R.A.  the  architect.    (See  Cemetxbibs,  p.  6^ 

St.  HxLVir'By  Bishopsgate,  on  the  east  dde  of  Bishopegate-atreet 
Within,  was  once  the  church  of  the  priorj  of  St.  Helen,  the  site  of 
which,  judffing  from  paTements  found  here,  was  originallj  occupied  by  a 
Roman  buuding.  During  the  continuance  of  the  priory,  the  church  was 
divided  by  a  partition,  and  serred  both  the  nuns  and  the  parishioners  ; 
but  after  the  Dissolution,  this  was  removed :  against  the  north  wall  is 
a  range  of  the  nuns'  seats.  The  interior  of  the  edifice,  with  its  columna 
and  pointed  arches,  is  picturesque ;  it  contains  more  monuments,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  church  in  the  metropolis ;  and  these  being  altmr- 
tombs  ^pon  the  floor,  increase  the  appearance  of  antiquity  and  solem- 
nity. Ijiey  include  a  freestone  attar-tomb,  with  quatrefoil  panels  en- 
closing shields;  upon  the  ledger  lie  full-length  alabaster  effigies  of 
Sir  John  Crosbie  and  his  first  wife  Anneys  or  Agnes  Tsee  Chosbt 
Hall);  the  knight  wears  his  aldermanic  ^own  over  plate  armour. 
A  canopied  monument  to  Sir  W.  PickerinKy  in  dress  armour,  redinini; 
upon  a  inllow  of  matting  (d.  1542) ;  several  kneeling  figures,  elsborately 
painted  and  gilt,  in  memory  of  Sir  Andrew  Judd  (m  armour)  (d.  1558); 
a  verv  Isrge  sculptured  altar-tomb  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresharo,  who  founded 
the  Royal  Exchange;  a  monument  representing  Martin  Bond,  captain 
of  the  'trained  bands  at  Tilbury  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  ex- 
pected—he is  sittinff  within  a  tent,  with  sentries,  &c.  (d.  1643) ;  tomb  of 
Francis  Bancroft  (d.  17*26),  built  in  his  lifetime,  when  he  directed  that 
his  body  should  be  embalmed,  and  placed  in  a  coffin  unfastened  (see 
Almshoubes,  p.  6);  and  a  table  monument  by  N.  Stone  to  Sir  Julius 
Cesar,  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  James  I.  (d.  1636),  the  monument  erected 
in  the  previous  year,  with  the  Latin  inscription  sculptured,  as  if  on  a 
folded  deed,  an  engagement  of  the  deceased  to  pay  tne  debt  of  nature 
whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  appoint  it.  In  the  vestibule  also  are 
several  elaborate  monuments,  displaying  figures;  and  an  aims-box  sup- 
ported by  a  curiously -carved  figure"  of  a  mendicant.  The  church  also 
contains  fine  monumental  brasses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Holt  Tbinitt,  Besborough  Gardens,  close  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  a 
district  church  of  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  Westminster,  was 
erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Archdeacon  Bentinck,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster;  the  foundation-stone  wss  laid  by  Mrs.  Bentinck,  Mot. 8, 
1849,  on  which  day  also  was  founded  another  church,  in  Great  Peter- 
street,  in  the  same  parish.  Holy  Trinity  Churoh  is  designed  in  the 
EarW  Decorated  style,  (temp.  Edward  I.  and  II.) :  at  the  intersection  of 
the  four  arms  rises  an  enriched  tower  and  spire,  193  feet  high :  the  east 
end  window  of  seven  lights  is  large  and  fine.  The  church  has  been 
decorated  and  furnished  hy  subscription. 

Holt  Tbinitt,  Bishop's-road,  Paddington,  a  Perpendicular  church, 
built  by  Cundy  in  1844-6;  it  has  a  richly  crocketed  spire  and  pinnacled 
tower,  219  feet  high,  and  a  magnificent  stained  chancel-window  :  the 
orypt  is  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Belgrave-square. 

Holt  Tbinitt,  Brompton,  a  church  in  the  Early  English  style,  by 
Donaldson ;  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  stained  glass  of  ancient  design  an^ 
colour;  consecrated  1829.  It  occupies,  wiUi  the  burial-flpround,  the 
site  of  a  nursery-garden ;  here  flowers  and  funereal  shruos  decorate 
the  graves.    John  Reeve,  the  comic  actor  (d.  1838),  is  buried  here. 

Holt  Tbihitt,  HartUind-road,  Haverstock-hill,  is  a  district  church 
of  St.  Pancras,  and  was  consecrated  Oct.  15, 1860.  It  is  built  in  the 
Biiddle  Pointed  stvle  (Wyatt  and  Brandon,  architects),  and  consists  of 
a  nave,  with  nortn  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  and  spire  160 
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feet  14gh:  the  chMieel  k  nove!,  the  arches  prodadng  fto  elegant  pUj 
of  ISam,    Tlie  <iiiircfa  will  aeat  1500  penona,  and  cost  about  10,000£ 

9r.  Jam Ks'a,  Clerkenwell,  on  the  north  side  of  Clerkenwell  Green, 
has  replaiced  the  church  of  a  Benecfictine  monaatert,  founded  about  1100; 
it  served  the  nuns  and  inhabitants  until  the  Dissolution  of  the  conyents, 
when  H  was  made  parochial,  and  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Less  in- 
stead of  the  Virgin  Marr.  In  the  Sutherland  View  of  1543,  we  see  it  far 
in  the  fields.  In  1023,  the  steeple  was  rebuilt  upon  the  old  tower,  when 
both  iSelly  and  deatrojed  part  of  the  church,  in  1788,  the  whole  was 
taken  down,  rebuilt  bj  Carr,  and  consecrated  in  1792.  In  the  vaults 
■re  preserved  some  coffins  from  the  old  church,  and  among  them  that  of 
Biihop  Burnet,  who  died  1714-15  in  St.  John's-court,  close  br,  though 
the  fttiatic  rabble  threw  stones  and  dirt  at  his  funenU.  His  handsome 
mural  monnment  was  also  removed  to  the  present  church. 

Sx.  Jamss's,  Garlick  Hithe,  on  the  east  side  of  Garlick-hill,  Upper 
is  named  from  its  being  near  the  chief  garlick  market 


of  the  City.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1326 :  among  the  persons  interred 
here  waa  Kicbard  Lvons,  a  wine-merchant  and  lapidary,  beheaded  in 
Cfaeapalde  bj  Wat  Tyler  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Stow  describes 
his  ^  pactore  on  his  gravestone  verj  fair  and  large,  with  his  hair  rounded 
bj  hia  ears,  and  curled ;  a  little  beard  forked ;  a  gown  girt  to  him  down 
to  fab  feet,  of  branched  damask,  wrought  with  the  likeness  of  flowers : 
a  )tr^  parse  on  hb  right  side  han^ng  in  a  belt  from  his  left  shoulder ; 
a  plam  liood  about  hia  neck,  covering  his  shoidders,  and  hanging  back 
bcfdnd  blm."  The  foUowinff  citizens  who  had  served  Ma^yor  were  also 
baried  here :  John  of  Ozenford,  Major  in  1341 ;  Sir  John  Wrotch,  or 
Wroth,  1300:  William  Venor,1889 ;  William  More,  1895;  Robert  Chi- 
dielly  1421 ;  James  Spencer,  1527.  The  old  church  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire :  it  waa  rebuilt  bj  Wren,  1676-83,  with  a  tower  and 
iaatem,  98  feet  high,  and  a  projecting  clock-dial,  with  a  carved  and  gilt 
figure  of  St.  James :  a  large  organ,  built  bv  Bernard  Schmidt,  in  1697 ; 
aada  clever  altar-picture  of  the  Ascension,  by  ▲.  Geddes.  In  this  church 
Steele  heard  the  Common-Prayer  service  read  so  distinctly,  so  emphati- 
calljy  and  so  fervently,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  be  inat- 
tentive. Steele  proposed  that  this  excellent  reader  (Mr.  Philip  Stubbs, 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's),  upon  the  next  and  every  annual 
aaaeBbly  of  the  clergy  of  Sion  College,  and  all  other  convocations,  should 
read  before  ihmn.-^Speetalor,  No.  147,  Saturdmf,  Avgust  18, 1711. 

St.  Jaitbs's,  Piccadilly,  or  St.  James's,  Westminster,  built  by 
Wren,  at  the  cost  of  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  whose  arms 
are  placed  above  the  south  door ;  and  consecrated  Sunday,  July  13, 
1684.  It  has  a  tower  and  spire,  150  feet  high  ;  the  latter  was  coated 
with  eenaent  in  1850,  when  the  exterior  of  the  church  was  repaired 
chroBglMmt.  The  clock  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  Maasey,  and  the  ori- 
emal  dial  was  gilded  and  painted  by  Mr.  Highmore,  H.  M.  Serjeant- 
Patnter :  its  diameter  is  10  feet.  The  interior.  Wren's  masterpiece,  is 
separated  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns ; 
and  the  roof  is  divided  into  sunken  and  enriched  panels.  The  great 
cast  window  waa  filled  with  stained  glaaa,  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  in 
1846 :  the  subjects  are  the  Burial,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension, 
the  Agonj,  the  Passion,  and  the  Bearinsr  of  the  Cross.  The  noble 
organ  waa  boilt  for  James  II.,  and  intended  for  his  Roman  Catholic 
Oratorr  at  Whitehall,  but  ffiven  to  this  parish  by  Queen  Mary  in  1691. 
In  1738^  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  crimson  velvet  and  gold  hangings, 
valued  «t  700f.,  for  the  holy  table  and  pulpit.  Facing  the  western 
satraaea  ia  the  white  marble  font,  exquiritely  sculptured  by  Gibbons : 
H  la  mmrij  6  fset  Ugh>  and  the  bowl  ia  about  six  feet  in  dreumference. 
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The  shaft  represents  the  tree  of  life,  with  the  serpent  twining  round 
it,  and  offering  the  forbidden  fruit  to  Ere,  who,  with  Adam,  stands 
beneath  :  these  figures  are  18  inches  high.  On  the  bowl  are  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour  in  tne  Jordan:  the  Baptising  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Candace  bj  St.  Philip  the  Deacon ;  and  the  Ark 
of  Noah,  with  the  dove  bearing  the  olive-branch.  The  cover  of  this 
font  (shewn  in  Vertue's  engraving),  held  by  a  fljring  angel  and  a  group 
of  cherubim,  was  stolen  about  the  beginning^  of  the  present  century, 
and  subsequently  hung  up  as  a  siffu  at  a  spirit-shop  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.— (Brayley's  Londiniana,  vol.  ii.  p.  2b2.)  Eveljn,  in  bis  JHary, 
thus  describes  the  east  end  of  the  church : 

"  Dec.  16,  1684.— I  went  to  see  the  new  church  at  St.  James's,  elegantly  built. 
The  altar  was  especially  adorned,  the  white  marble  inclosure  curiously  and 
richly  carved,  the  flowers  and  garlands  about  the  wails  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  in  wood : 
a  pelican,  with  her  young  at  her  breast.  Just  over  the  altar  in  the  carv'd  com- 
partment and  border  invironing  the  purple  velvet  ftinged,  with  (black)  I.  U.  S. 
richly  embroidered,  and  most  noble  plate,  were  given  by  Sir  R.  Geere,  to  the 
value  (as  was  said)  of  200<.  There  was  no  altar  anywhere  in  England,  nor  has  there 
been  any  abroad,  more  handsomely  adorned.*' 

The  wood  is  lime,  with  cedar  for  the  reredos ;  the  marble  scrolls  hare 
been  replaced  by  bronze.  In  the  church  are  interred  Charles  Cotton 
(d.  168o-7),  the  companion  of  Walton  in  the  Complete  Analer ;  Dr. 
Sydenham  (d.  1689) ,  with  a  marble  tablet  erected  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  in  1810 ;  Hayman,  the  portrait-painter  (a,  1696),  and  the 
two  Vanderveldes,  the  marine  painters ;  and  Michael  Dahl,  the  Swedish 
portndt-painter  (d.  1743) ;  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (d  1734-6),  the  friend  of 
Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Prior ;  Benjamin  Stilhngfleet,  the  naturalist,  so 
touchingly  deplored  by  Pennant,  in  the  preface  to  his  BriHeh  Zoology  ; 
Dr.  Akenside,  the  poet  (d.  1770) ;  James  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  with 
a  tablet  (d.  1797) ;  G.  H.  Harlow,  who  painted  "  The  Trial  of  Queen 
Katherine"  (d.  1819) ;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  (d  1833).  Here  also  lies 
Thomas  d'Urfey,  dramatist  and  song- writer,  to  whom  there  is  a  tablet 
on  the  outer  south  face  of  the  church-tower,  inscribed  ''  Tom  d'Urfej, 
dyed  February  26, 1723."  In  the  vestry  are  the  portraits  of  the  St. 
James's  Rectors,  that  of  Dr.  Birch  aloue  missing  :  the  first  Rector,  I>r. 
Tenison ;  the  third,  Dr.  Wake ;  and  the  seventh.  Dr.  Seeker,  became  Arch* 
bishops  of  Canterbury.    (See  Walcott's  Handbook  of  Si,  Jameses,) 

St.  James's,  Spa-road,  Bennondsey,  contains  a  large  altar-piotnre, 
painted  for  500t,  by  John  Wood,  upon  conditions  detailed  at  p.  41. 
The  subject  is  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour;  the  figures  are  consider- 
ably above  the  natural  size :  on  a  canvass  of  275  sauare  feet  (25  feet  by 
11),  in  the  upper  part,  a  full-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  occu()ies 
nearly  one-halt  of  the  picture,  a  nimbus  around  the  head  illumining 
the  upper  sky ;  the  eleven  disciples  are  in  various  positions,  standing, 
kneeling,  prostrated,  with  uplifted  hands  and  faces,  and  bodies  bent 
with  reverential  awe  and  devotion;  and  their  personal  identity,  cos- 
tume, and  colouring,  are  very  snocessfuL 

St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  a  modem  church,  in  St  John's-square, 
with  an  .ancient  crypt,  (part  of  the  Priory  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,) 
in  which  the  detection  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost  hoax  was  consummated. 

**  While  drawing  in  the  crypt  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  a  narrow  cloiater 
on  the  north  side  (there  being  at  that  time  coffins,  and  fhigments  of  shrouds,  and 
human  remains  lying  about  in  disorder),  the  sexton's  boy  pointed  to  one  of  the 
coffins,  and  said  the  woman  in  it  was  *  Scratching  Fanny.'  This  reminding  me 
of  the  business  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  I  removed  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  which 
was  loose,  and  saw  the  body  of  a  woman,  which  had  become  adipocere;  the  face 
perfect,  handsome  oval,  with  aquiline  nose.  fWiU  not  arsenic  produce  adlpo- 
oeref]  She  was  said  to  have  beer  poisoned,  although  the  charge  is  understood 
to  have  been  disproved.    I  inquired  of  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  time 
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ilfr.  Bird,  I  believe)^  and  he  said  the  cofBn  had  always  beeu  understood  to  eon- 
tiifl  the  body  of  the  woman  whose  spirit  was  said  to  have  haunted  the  house  in 
Cock-lane."— CeataKratoilMl  fty  John  Wgkeham  Archer. 

St.  Jonr'a,  formerlj  St.  AuourriN's,  at  Hackney,  was  taken  down 
ia  1798^  except  the  tower,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  still  remains, 
with  a  dock  and  a  peal  of  eieht  bells ;  eastwara  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Rowe  family,  built  in  1614,  and  preserred  as  a  mausoleum.  The  church- 
Tsrd  has  tborooghfare  paths,  fined  with  lofty  trees,  but  the  funereal 
jew  is  not  among  tbena.  The  old  church,  before  its  demolition,  was 
extremely  rieh  in  roonomcnts  and  brasses,  some  of  which  were  remoTed 
to  the  porches  and  Testibnles  of  the  new  church  of  St.  John,  completed 
in  1797,  northward  of  the  ancient  edifice. 

St.  Jomr  the  Etanoelist,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy -square,  de- 
Mfsed  bj  Hnp^h  Smith,  in  the  Norman  or  Romanesque  style,  was 
opened  in  1846,  its  west  front  haying  a  tower  and  spire,  120  feet  high, 
sod  a  large  wheel- window  beneath  the  intervening  gable. 

St.  Johti  the  Eyahoblist,  Horsleydown,  one  of  the  Fifty  New 
Chorches  (10  Anne),  was  finished  in  1732 :  it  has  a  tower,  with  an  ill- 
proportioaed  Scamozzian  Ionic  column,  seen  to  the  eastward  from  the 
LoDdon  and  Greenwich  Railway. 

8t.  Jobh  the  Evanoelist,  Smith  Square,  Westminster,  the  second 
bfoiU  of  the  Fifty  New  Churches  (10  Anne),  finished  in  1728,  after 
tbe  designs  of  Archer,  pupil  of  Yanbrugh;  before  which  it  began  to 
settlf ,  and  a  tower  and  lantenv-turret  were  added  at  each  corner  to 
ctrengtben  the  main  building ;  **  and  these  would  have  been  beautiful  ac- 
eoopaniments  to  the  centraftower  and  spire  intended  by  the  architect.** 
—{Elmet,)  These  towers  reminded  Lord  Chesterfield  of  an  elephant 
tiirown  on  its  back,  with  its  four  feet  erect  in  the  air ;  and  Charles 
^fsthewB,  of  a  dining-table  upside-down,  with  its  four  legs  and  castors. 
Meanwlnle,  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  originality  and  powers  of 
tbe  architect :  the  whole  composition  is  impressive,  and  its  boldness 
lo«fli  nothing  bv  the  graceful  playfulness  of  the  outline ;  it  has  some 
iuoevnides  of  detail,  out  is,  altogether,  a  very  striking  production  of 
tbe  Yanbrugh  school.  {DondUbon,)  It  has  semicircular  apses  east 
<Bd  west,  ai3  imposing  Doric  porticoes  north  and  south.  The  interior 
of  the  church  (said  to  have  been  the  first  in  London  lit  with  gas),  is 
vHhoBt  columnsy  and  is  highly  embellished :  the  east  window  is  filled 
with  ancient  painted  glass  brought  from  Normandy ;  and  above  the 
4ltsr-table  is  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross,  by  Ribalta,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Blary  Magdalene  CoUeffe, 
Oxford.  The  elegant  marble  font,  designed  by  C.  Barry,  jun.,  sculp- 
tured by  J. Thomas,  was  placed  here  in  1847.  Churchill,  the  satirist,  bom 
in  the  parish,  sncoeeded  his  father  in  1758,  in  the  curacy  and  lectureship 
of  t^  church  :  he  soon  disgraced  the  holy  office,  and  substituted  for 
the  dcrieal  costume  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  waistcoat  and  hat,  and 
large  mfies ;  remonstrances  ensued,  and  he  resigned. 

Bl  John*!  burial-^ottnd  contains  "the  ashes  of  an  Indian  chief,  who  died  of 
■msU-pox.  in  17S4,  and  was  buried  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Toma,  after 
tfae  custom  of  the  Karakee  Creeks,  sewn  up  in  two  blankeU,  between  two  deal 
boards,  with  his  clothes,  some  silver  coins,  and  a  few  glass  beads."— Walcott*s 
VfstatMUr,  p.  S14. 

St.  Joan's,  Noiting  Hill,  an  Early  English  cross  church,  designed 
by  Stevens  and  Alexander,  and  consecrated  Jan.  22,  1845 :  it  stands 
apon  an  elevated  portion  of  Kensington  Park,  facing  Ladbroke  Grove, 
sad  has  a  tower  156  feet  high,  seen  to  picturesque  advantage. 

St.  Johh  op  Jbbusalem,  South  Hackney,  Middlesex ;  a  large  and 
1  cfaireh,  in  tlie  best  Pohited  style,  13th  and  14th  oentunes,  by 
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B.  C.  Hakewill ;  first  stone  laid  May  15,  1845 ;  consecrated  JvJt^  20, 
1648.  The  plan  is  cmcifonn,  with  a  tower  and  spire  of  eqaal  heig^ht, 
together  rising  187  feet;  the  Utter  has  gpracefiil  lights  and  broaches,  aod 
the  four  Evangelists  beneath  canopies  at  the  four  angles ;  the  uaTe  hms 
side  aisles  with  flying  bmttresses  to  the  clerestory;  each  transept  Is  lit 
by  a  magnificent  window,  39  feet  high;  and  the  choir  has  an  apsis  with 
seren  lancet  windows:  entire  external  length,  192  feet;  materiAlB, 
Kentish  rag  and  Speldhurst  stone.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  the 
west,  through  a  screen  of  open  arches.  The  roof,  of  open-work^  Is  of 
fiO  feet,hirhest  pitch,  with  massiye  arched  and  foliated  ribs;  and  the 
meeting  ofthe  transepts,  diancel,  and  nave  is  rery  efl^tiTe.  Hie  chancel 
lias  a  stone  roof,  and  the  walls  of  the  apse  are  painted  and  diapered — red 
with  fleur-de-lis,  and  blue  powdered  with  stars;  the  pulpit  and  readiiif^- 
desk  are  also  diapered ;  and  the  seats  are  of  oak,  ana  mostly  formed  of 
stall-ends  with  finials :  the  two  first  seats  are  well-carved ;  on  one  w 
the  crest  of  the  rector  and  the  badge  of  the  patron  saint,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  dove  with  the  olire>branch,  and  the  lynx,  as  an  emblem 
of  watchfulness.  All  the  windows  are  filled  with  painted,  stuned,  or 
richly- diapered  glass,  by  Wailes,  Powell,  &c. ;  and  a  memorial  <deres- 
tory  window,  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  and  Raising  Jairos's 
Daughter,  is  beautifully  painted  by  Ward  and  Nixon.  The  altar-floor 
is  laid  with  Minton*s  tiles ;  the  font  is  nicely  sculptured ;  the  orgmn 
is  from  the  old  church  at  Hackney ;  the  tower  has  a  fine  p>eal  of  dght 
bells.    The  entire  cost  wss  15,740/. ;  sittings,  1500. 

St.  Rathkriite's,  the  church  of  the  Royal  Hospjtid  of  St  Kathe- 
rtne,  rebuilt  in  1827,  on  the  east  side  ofthe  Regent's  Park,  after  the  de« 
molition  of  the  ancient  Hospital  and  Church,  ''at  the  Tower,"  for  the 
site  of  St.  Katherine's  Docks.  The  new  church,  designed  by  A.  Poynter, 
is  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  and  has  octagonal  towers,  with  a  large 
window  of  beautiful  tracery  :  it  contains  the  original  pulpit,  with  riews 
of  the  ancient  Hospital  and  its  gates,  an  elaborate  piece  of  carpentry ; 
besides  monuments,  &c.  from  the  old  church. 

St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  King-street,  Cheapside,  was  commenced  by 
Wren,  in  1671,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  church,  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666 :  it  has  a  tower  and  steeple  130  feet  high,  with,  for  a 
Tane,  a  gilt  gridiron,  the  emblem  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  east  end  in 
King- street  is  so  pure  ss  to  be  almost  G  redan.  The  interior  has  some 
excellent  plaster-work,  in  wreaths  and  branches ;  and  the  organ-caaey 
pulpit,  and  doorways,  are  richly-caryed  oak.  In  the  centre  is  a  larg^ 
pew  for  the  Lord  Majot  and  Common  Council,  the  church  being  used 
for  Corporation  Sermons.  Here  Tillotson  was  Tuesday  lecturer;  wns 
married  1663-4 ;  and  buried  in  1694,  three  years  after  he  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  his  sculptured  monument  is  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  church.  The  Yestry-room  walls  are  entirely  cased 
with  fine  dark  carved  oak;  and  the  ceiling  has  elaborate  plaster  loliage, 
and  a  painting,  b^  Thornhill,  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  old  church,  men- 
tioned 1298,  was  buried  Thomas  Boleyn,  Earl  of  Wiltahure,  (d.  1471,) 
whose  daughter  Anna  married  King  Henry  YIII.,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Queen  ^isabeth  :  here  lay  also  the  remains  of  Richard  Rich,  mercer 
(d.  1469),  from  whom  descended  the  Earls  of  Warwick. 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch  (anciently  Soresdich),  occupies  the  site 
of  a  church  mentioned  in  grants  early  in  the  13th  centnry.  The  last 
church  (which  had  four  gables  in  a  line,  and  a  low  square  tower),  waa 
taken  down  in  1736 ;  and  the  present  church  built  by  the  elder  Danoe  In 
1740 :  it  has  a  steeple  imitated  from  that  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheap^ 
side,  and  a  fine  peal  of  twelve  bells.  The  parish  register  records  the 
burial  of  WiU  Sommers,  Henry  YUI.'s  jester  (d.  ISS)),  and  of  several 
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diittigimlwd  pli^m  of  tiM  ap^  of  Qneen  Elisabeth  and  Jamei  I.;  for 
A  firt  «f  wbom  see  Cimfilngluuii*8  Handbook,  2d.  ed.,  p.  285.  In  tlie 
rcgkUr  is  enured,  amottfr  the  "  Barialles,  Thomaa  Cam,  /•  22d  inst. 
q£  Jamarye^  1668,  Aged  307  yean,  Holjwell-ttreet  George  Garrow, 
|Mnh  derk."    [la  not  2  written  for  1  in  the  number  of  years  ?] 

9t.  Li7kb*s,  Ghelsen,  Old  and  New  Charches,  described  at  page  76. 
In  Um  dmrcfayard  of  the  Utter  lie  Ecerton  and  Blancbard,  the  come- 
diana ;  M'Leoo,  who  wrote  a  Joamal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alcette  to 
CUna,  in  1817 ;  and  Alexander  Stephens,  etUtor  of  the  Ammai  Bio- 
fmpky  and  Obitmtay, 

8t.  Maows  trb  Marttb,  London  Bridge,  was  bomt  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  166S,  and  rebailt  bT  Wren,  197&  It  has  a  tower,  octagon  Ian- 
ten,  cupola,  and  spire,  added  in  1705,  wliich  are  Terr  picturesque.  The 
footway  under  the  tower,  on  the  esst  side,  was  made  in  1700,  through 
the  reoeasea  and  groined  arches  originally  formed  in  the  main  building 
by  Wren,  as  if  he  had  seen  its  necessity  whenerer  the  street  leading  to 
Old  London  Bridge  required  widening.*  There  is  a  similar  passage- 
way through  the  tower  of  Chriat  Church,  Newgate-street.  Mfles 
Corerdale  was  for  a  short  time  rector  of  St.  Magnus :  he  was  buried 
ifl  St.  Bartholomew's  by  the  Exchange,  which  being  taken  down  in 
I^IQ,  Coverdale's  remains  were  removed,  and  interred  in  St.  Mag- 
Bas',t  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  had  been  erected  in  1837. 
The  projecting  gilt  dial  of  the  clock  affixed  to  the  tower  was  the  gift 
of  Sir  Charles  JDuncomb,  in  1709,  and  cost  485;.  5«.  4dL :  Sir  Charles,  it  is 


hs  would  gire  to  St.  Magnus'  a  public  clock,  that  passengers  might  see 
the  time ;  and  this  dial  proTes  the  ftilillment  of  his  row.  It  was  origi- 
■sBt  oRUH&ented  with  sereral  richly  gilded  figures :  upon  a  small  metal 
■^'^  inside  the  dock  are  engraven  the  donors  arms,  with  this  inscrip- 
"Hie  gift  of  Sir  Charles  Duncomb,  Knight,  Lord  M^jor,  and 
i  of  this  ward.  Langley  Bradley  fecit,  1700.'*  Sir  Charles  also 
the  large  organ  in  St.  Magnus'  church  :  it  was  "  made  and 
treeted  by  Abraham  Jordan,  senior  and  junior ;"  and  in  the  Spectator, 
Feb.  S,  1719,  was  announced  the  public  opening  of  the  instrument  on 
the  fbUowiDg  Sunday.  The  tower  has  a  set  of  ten  bells.  A  bronsed 
or  copper  medalet,  date  1676,  bears  on  its  obTerse  a  Tiew  of  old  St 
Magna*  Church.  Here  was  buried  Herrey  TcTele,  or  Zenely,  described 
bj  Stow  aa  Free-Mamm  to  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Hennr  IV. : 
he  — istpj  to  erect  the  tomb  of  Richard  II.  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
between  1386  and  1397,  and  prepared  plans  for  raising  the  walls  of 
^       •         ►HalL 


St.  Haboabbt's,  Lothbury,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and 
rebailt  by  Wren  in  1690,  has  a  steeple  140  feet  high ;  two  carved  and 
{Minted  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  brought  from  St.  Christopher-le- 


•  Thte  frnprorement  was  made  after  the  dettruction  of  the  chnreh  roof  by 
flv,  April  lA,  1760,  which  bes«n  in  the  oilmen's  premiies  In  Thames-street, 
»^i»m^  the  church,  and  oonmimsd  seven  houses  and  all  the  wsrshouses  on 
ftahWhail  This  oonOagratfam  was  occasioned  hy  the  naglect  of  a  aerraat, 
who  left  tome  inflammable  substances  boiling  while  he  went  to  see  Earl  Ferrers 
recva  Item  his  trial  and  condemnation  Ibr  murder :  before  the  man  eould  get 
back,  the  iliop  was  in  flames. 

t  Tto  Inscription  upon  Onrerdale's  tomb  atatea :  "On  the  4th  of  Oetober, 
UM,  Ihe  lint  complete  BngUah  ▼eraion  of  the  Bible  waa  published  under  hia 
diraetioB.'*  The  third  centenary  of  this  event  waa  celebrated  by  the  clergy 
thneaheut  the  churehes  of  England,  October  4, 18^5 ;  and  aevetal  medala  were 
siimf  uffen  the  oecasJon. 
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Stocks,  when  that  church  was  taken  down ;  and  a  marble  foiit  attri- 
bated  to  Gibbona,  resembling  that  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly. 

St.  Maboabbt  PATTENfl,  Fenchurch-street,  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  and  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1687,  contains  a  fine  altar-picture — 
Angels  ministering  to  Christ  in  the  Garden — ascribed  to  Carlo  Maratti. 
About  the  altar-piece  are  some  exquisitely  carred  flowers.  Against 
the  south  wall  is  a  large  monument,  by  Sysbrack,  to  Sir  P.  Delme, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1723. 

St.  Maboabet's  parish  church,  Westminster,  is  placed  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  north  door  of  Westnilnster  Abbey :  it  was  originally  built 
about  1064,  br  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  the  people  who  had  thickly  set- 
tled around  the  Abbey,  and  were  greatly  increased  by  those  who  sought 
here  the  priTilege  of  Sanctuary.  This  Norman  edifice  was  destroyed, 
and  the  church  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  of  which  period  Ukctt 
exist  a  few  remains.  It  was  considerably  altered  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  when,  probably,  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  church-door, 
the  surrounding  level  haring  been  raised  about  nine  feet  aboTe  the 
original  surface :  a  stone  cross  and  a  pidpit  formerly  stood  here,  as  at 
St  Paul's.  Soon  after  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  had  been  given 
up  for  the  sittinij^s  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  supposed  the  mem- 
bers attended  Divine  Service  in  St.  Margaret's,  as  the  Lords  went  to 
the  Abbey  Church.  On  Sept.  25, 1642,  the  Covenant  was  read  from 
St.  Margaret's  pulpit,  and  taken  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Assembgr  of  Divines,  and  the  Scots  Commissioners.  Here  also  were 
preached  the  lengthy  Fast-day  Sermons ;  and  Hugh  Peters,  "  the  pal- 
pit  buffoon,"  persuaded  the  Parliament  to  bring  Charles  "  to  condign, 
speedv,  and  capital  punishment,"  while  the  churchyard  was  guar^d 
by  soldiers  with  pikes  and  muskets.  St.  Margaret's  did  not  escape 
plunder  bv  the  Puritans;  but  in  1660,  "the  SUte's  Arms,*'  richly 
carved  and  gilt,  were  set  up  in  the  church,  and  they  are  still  preserved 
in  the  vestry.  In  1641,  a  gallery  was  built  over  the  north  aisle;  and  in 
1681,  another  over  the  south  aisle,  "exclusively  for  persons  of  quality,** 
the  latter  erected  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  the  miser  satirised 
by  Pope.  Doctors  Burnet  and  Sprat,  old  rivak,  once  preached  here  be- 
fore nrliament  in  one  morning;  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1713, Dr.  Sacfae- 
verel  preached  here  first  after  the  term  of  his  suspension:  40,000 
copies  of  this  sermon  were  sold.  In  1735,  St.  Margaret's  was  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  Parliament,  when  the  tower  was  faced  with  Portland 
stone  ana  raised  20  feet,  being  now  85  feet  high :  it  has  a  fine  peal  of 
ten  bells,  the  tenor  weighing  26  cwt.  In  1753  was  placed  on  the  altar- 
table  a  relievo  of  our  Lord's  Supper  at  Emmaus,  sculptured  in  lime- 
wood,  by  Aiken  of  Soho,from  Titum's  celebrated  picture  in  the  Louvre. 
In  1758,  the  east  end  was  rebuilt  and  made  apsidal;  and  the  gpreat  east 
window  removed,  and  replaced  by  the  present  beautiful  cinque-cento 
window,  said  to  have  occupied  five  years  executing,  at  Gouda  in  Hol- 
land, intended  as  a  present  from  the  magistrates  of  Dort  to  Henry  TIL 
This  celebrated  glass  painting  represents  the  Crucifixion,  with  angels  receiving 
the  blood-drops  from  the  Saviour's  wounds ;  an  angel  wafts  the  soul  of  the  good 
thief  to  paradise,  and  a  dragon  (the  devil)  bears  the  soul  of  the  wicked  thief  to 
eternal  punishment.  The  six  upper  compartments  are  filled  with  as  many  angels, 
bearing  the  cross,  the  uponge,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  hammer,  the  rods,  and 
nailn.  In  the  lower  compartment  (right)  is  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  sod 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  above  him  St.  George  and  the  red  and  white  rose;  and  to  the 
left  is  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Arthur's  bride,  with  above  her  the  figure  of  St.  Cecilia, 
and  a  bunting  pomegranate,  the  emblem  of  Granada.  The  window  is  also  said 
to  have  been  ordered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  Prince  Arthur  being  afllanced, 
in  1499,  to  the  Princess  Catherine,  their  portraits  being  procured  for  the  purpose. 
It  waa  probably  finished  after  his  brother's  death,  to  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  Heniy 
Till.    The  king  gave  it  to  Waltham  Abbey,  where  It  remained  until  the  Disso- 
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faatioB,  A.D.  1540;  when  the  last  abbot  sent  It  for  lafety  to  his  privmte  chapel  at 
Sew  Hall,  which,  by  purchase,  subsequently  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas, 
tuba  of  Anne  Boleyn,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  The  chapel  remained  undisturbed 
latil  Genera]  Monk  becoming  possessor  of  New  Hall,  to  save  the  window  ftom 
destmctioii  by  the  Puritans,  had  it  burled  underground.  After  the  Restoration, 
Hank  replaced  the  window  in  the  chapel.  Subsequent  to  his  death,  the  seat  fell 
into  decay,  and  the  chapel  was  taken  down ;  but  the  window  was  preserved  for 
time  eased  up,  until  purchased  bv  Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copt  Hall,  Essex,  by 
i  aoo  it  was  sold,  in  1758,  to  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret's  for  400 
,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  church,  re-opened  in  1 759,  a  fine  anthem  for  the 
I  being  composed  by  Dr.  Boyce.  A  prosecution  was  now  instituted  against 
t  parishiooersby  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  for  putting  up  what  was 
pted  to  be  proved  **  a  superstitious  image  or  picture."  After  seven  years'  suit, 
1  was  diamiaaed ;  in  memory  of  which  Mr.  Churchwarden  Peirson  presented, 
aa  a  gift  for  ever,  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  a  richly-chased  cup,  stand, 
snd  cover,  ailver-gilt,  weighing  93oz.  l&dwt.,  which  is  the  loving-cup  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's, and  Is  produced  with  especial  ceremony  at  the  chief  parochial  entertainments. 
The  church  is  otherwise  rich  in  painted  glass :  the  north-east  window  is  filled 
with  gold  mosaic  designs,  the  Holy  Monogram,  the  red  and  white  roses,  and  port- 
eoUia,  and  a  aalnt  (lago  of  Coropostella  f)  bearing  an  open  book.  The  crescent 
be«de  the  rose.  Mr.  Rickman  thought,  denoted  some  "expectancy  of  regal  ampli- 
tndc;*  ao  Shakapeare : 

'*P9imp€f.  My  power 's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 

Says  it  will  come  to  the  Aill.'*    Ani.  and  Cleop.  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
In  tkis  and  the  south-east  window  are  the  arras  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  repre- 
•cBlcd  as  blazoned  1^  the  heralds  temp.  Henry  VIII.    The  saint  in  the  centre  is 
at.  Michael  overcoming  the  dragon.— Abridged  Arom  Walcott's  Westminster. 

The  chancel  is  decorated  in  polychrome  by  Willement :  and  over  the 
rtredoe  are  croeketed  canopies,  coloured  ruby,  azure,  and  emerald 
diaper,  and  richly  gilded.  In  1802,  the  present  beautifully  carved  pal- 
pit  and  reading-desk,  by  Lenox,  were  erected ;  the  Speaker's  chair  of 
state  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  west  gallery ;  and  a  new  organ,  by 
Avvrr,  was  bnilt.  Altogether,  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  repairs  of  this  cnurch  have  been  frequent  and  considerable. 
Upon  certain  occasions,  as  Restoration  Day  (May  29),  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Boose  of  Commons  preaches  here ;  when  "the  House*',  is  usually  re- 
preeented  by  the  Speaker,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  the  clerks  and  other 
offiosrs,  and  some  oght  or  ten  Members.  The  church  originally  con- 
aated  of  a  nave  and  choir,  with  side  aisles;  with  chapels  or  altars  in 
the  latter  to  St.  Margaret,  St.  George,  St.  Katherine,  St.  Erasmus,  St. 
Mm,  and  St.  Cornelius,  besides  two  to  St.  Nichobis  and  St.  Christopher : 
the  cfaorchwardens*  accounts  bear  evidence  of  the  maintenance  of  these 
shrines.     In  the  ambulatory  is  a  carved  stall  of  the  16th  century. 

Amoog  the  names  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  Puritans  who  preached  in  St. 
Maqpsiet^  axe  those  of  Caiamy,  Vines,  Nye,  Manton,  Marshall,  Ganden,  Owen, 
Boffieas,  Neweomen,  Reyno  ds,  Cheynell,  Baxter.  Case,  (who  censured  Cromwell 
to  his  fisre,  and  when  discoursing  before  General  Monk,  cried  out,  "  There  are 
tame  will  betray  three  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,"  and  threw  his  handker- 
chief into  the  General's  pew,)  the  critical  Lightfoot,  Taylor,  "the  illuminated 
tator,**  and  Goodwyn,  "the  windmiU  with  a  weathercock  upon  the  top."— Wal- 
esCfs  Wettmimster,  p.  ISO. 

ne  moDfUDests  are  very  numerous :  among  them  are  a  tablet  to  Cazton 
the  printer,  by  Westmacott,  raised  1820  dj  the  Roxburgh  Club ;  ala- 
baster figures,  coloured  and  gilt,  to  Marie  Ladv  Dudley  (cL  1600) ;  brass 
taUet,  put  op  by  subscription,  1815,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  body 
was  interred  within  the  chancel  of  this  church  on  the  day  he  was  be- 
headed In  Old  Pslaoe-yard,  Oct.  29,  1618 ;  black  marble  slab  to  James 
Hirrington  (d.  1677),  who  wrote  Oceana  ;  monument  near  the  porch- 
door  to  Mrs.  E.  Corbet,  with  what  Johnson  considered  "the  most 
▼slnable  of  sH  Pope's  epitaphs  ;*'  monument  to  Captain  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  Bart.,  R.N.,  with  bas-relief  of  his  death,  1814,  and  lines  by 
Lord  Byrvm,  in  diaaoel  north  aisle ;  a  curious  tablet  of  Cornelius  Van 
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Dun  (d.  1577),  with  a  oolonred  bust  in  the  uniform  of  the  Yeomea  of 
the  Guard ;  and  a  Bmall  monument  to  Mrs.  Joane  Bamett  (d.  1674),  who 
left  money  for  a  yearly  sermon  and  poor  widows :  she  is  said  to  have 
sold  oatmeal  cakes  hard  by  the  church-^oor,  in  memory  of  which  a 
large  oatmeal  pudding  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  **  Feast."  There  ia  bat 
one  ancient  brass  in  the  church,  the  rest  having  been  sold,  in  1644,  at 
3d.  and  4J.  per  pound,  as  the  churchwardens'  accounts  attest.  Weerer 
records  the  burial  here  of  John  Skeltoo,  Poet  Laureate  to  Henry  Till. 
(d.  1529) ;  and  the  registers  contain  the  burial  of  Thomas  Churchyarde, 
"  Court  Poet  *'  (d.  1604).  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  several  bodies 
were  disinterred  from  the  Abbey,  and  deposited  In  a  pit  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's churchyard :  among  them  was  the  corpse  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
mother,  from  Henry  VlL's  Chapel ;  Sir  W.  Constable,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.;  Admiral  Blake ;  John  Pimme ;  Thoaoas 
May,  the  poet,  &c  Here,  too,  are  buried  Sir  William  Waller,  the 
Parliament  General  (d.  1668) ;  Hollar,  the  engraver  (d.  1677),  in  the 
churchyard,  ''near  n.w.  comer  of  the  tower"  (Aubrey);  Thomas 
Blood,  who  attempted  to  steal  the  rmlia  (d.  1680);  Gadburjr,  the 
Cavalier  astrologer,  and  helpmate  of  Lilly  (d.  1704) ;  Frances  whate 
(d.  1736),  a  charwoman,  buried  in  the  church  ;  John  Bead,  the  "  Walk* 
ing  Rushlight,'*  and  the  oldest  eeneral  in  the  service  M.  1807).  The 
churchyard  is  extremely  crowdea  with  bodies.  In  the  Report  on  Ex- 
tramural Sepulture,  1850,  Br.  Reid  states,  "  that  the  state  of  the  buzy- 
ing-flrround  around  St.  Margaret's  Church  is  prejudicial  to  the  air 
supplied  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood;" that  ''these  offensive  emanations  have  been  noticed  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  and  morning ;"  and  that  even  "  fresh  meat  is 
frequently  tainted  ''^by  the  deleterious  gases  issuing  from  this  church- 
yard. The  removal  of  the  church  was  proposed  even  in  Stow's  time, 
and  has  often  been  revived  ;  it  is  favoured  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  his  de- 
sign for  the  completion  of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster :  if  allowed 
to  remain,  it  should  be  restored,  to  harmonise  with  the  Abbey,  to 
which  it  was  originally  an  adjunct.  Among  the  beouests  is  an  en- 
dowment, founded  in  1781,  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Edward  Dickenson,  who 
left  50002.  stock,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided,  on  the  first 
month  after  Easter-day,  between  three  newly-married  couples  from 
each  parish  of  St.  Mar^;aret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster, 
and  of  Acton.  The  distribution  takes  place  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  petitions  are  taken  Into  consideration  by 
the  trustees  on  the  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  when  they  decide  on  the 
nine  couples  to  receive  the  bounty,  152.  each. 

A  celebrated  heirloom  of  the  parish  is  the  "  Overseer/ Box,"  orifrinally.puithased 
at  Horn  Fair  for  fourpence,  and  presented  by  a  Mr.  Monck  to  his  brother  Over- 
seers, in  1713.  In  1720.  the  Society  of  Past  Overseers  commemorated  the  gift  by 
adding  to  the  Box  a  silver  rim;  and  in  1726  were  added  a  silver  side-case  and 
bottom.  In  1740,  an  embossed  border  was  placed  on  the  lid,  and  the  bottom  en- 
riched with  an  emblem  of  Charity.  In  1746,  Hogarth  engraved  Inside  the  lid  a 
bust  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  memory  of  the  Battle  of  CuUoden.  In  1765 
was  added  to  the  lid  a  plate  with  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the 
inscription :  '*  This  Box  Is  to  be  delivered  to  every  succeeding  set  of  Overseers,  on 
penalty  of  five  guineas."  The  original  Horn  Box  thus  ornamented  has  been  placed 
In  four  additional  cases,  each  ornamented  by  its  several  custodians,  the  senior  Over- 
seer for  the  time  being,  with  silver  plates  engraved  with  the  following  subjects : 
Fireworks  in  St.  James's  Park  (Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle),  1749;  Admiral  Keppel's 
Action  ofTUshant,  and  hU  AcquitUl  by  Court  Martial;  BatUe  of  the  Nile,  1798; 
Repulse  of  Admiral  Linois,  1804;  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1S05 ;  Action  between  San 
Fiorenzo  and  La  Piedmontaise,  1808 ;  Battle  of  Waterloo,  1816 ;  Bombardment  of 
Algiers,  1816 ;  House  of  Lords  at  Trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  Coronation  of  George 
IV.,  and  his  Visit  to  Scotland,  1822.  Portraits:  Wilkes,  Churchwarden  in  1759 ; 
Nelson,  Duncan,  Howe,  and  Vincent:  Fox  and  Pitt,  1806;  the  Prince  Regent, 
1811 ;  Piinceas  Charlotte,  1817 ;  and  aueen  Charlotte,  1818.    Views :  Interior  of 
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er  HaO,  wltb  Westminster  Volnnteen  attending  Divine  Service,  on 
Fast-day.  1803;  the  old  Seuiont  House;  St  Mazgaret*s  Choieh  from  north-east, 
tbe  west  front,  tower,  and  altar-piece.  In  1813  was  added  to  the  outer  case  a 
iargt  silver  plate  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  commemorating  the  cen- 
tcDssy  of  the  Bex.  The  top  of  the  second  case  represents  the  Governors  in  their 
board-iQom,  iaseiibeil,  "The  original  Box  and  esses  to  be  given  to  every  suc- 
f<wdi«g  wet  of  OveneeiB,  on  penalty  of  iUty  guineas,  1 78S."  Outside  the  first  case 
is  cBiprmsed  a  eripplew  In  1793,  a  contumaeloua  Overseer  detained  the  Box, 
sskd  It  was  deposited  "  in  Chancery  '*  until  1796,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Over^ 
seen'  Society ;  this  event  being  commemorated  by  the  addition  of  a  third  case,  of 
Jusciee  trampling  upon  an  unmasked  man  and  a  serpent,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
esDor  (Looghborongh)  prononncing  his  decree.  On  the  fourth,  or  outer  case,  is 
the  Annivenary  Meeting  of  the  Past  Overseers'  Society,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
Bex  to  the  succeeding  Overseer,  who  must  produce  it  at  certain  parochial  enter- 
taininfnfs,  with  three  pipes  of  tobacco  at  least,  under  the  penalty  of  six  bottles  of 
claret ;  and  must  letum  the  whole  safe  and  sound,  with  some  addition,  under 
penalty  of  two  hundred  guineas.  Wittiln  the  Box  is  a  mother-of-pearl  tobacco- 
slopper,  with  a  silver  chain.— Abxidged  ttom  Walcotfs  Weiiminster,  pp.  105-107. 

9t.  Mabk*8,  KcnniDffton  Common,  a  Doric  church,  designed  by 
Bopcr,  and  bnflt  in  182^  on  the  spot  formerly  the  place  of  execution 
for  Surrey,  and  wliere  several  persons  suffered  death  in  the  Stuart  cause. 

St.  Mark's,  Old-Street-road,  St.  Luke's,  a  beautiful  Early  English 
dnirdi,  designed  by  Ferrej,  and  built  in  1818 :  it  has  a  noble  four- 
storied  tower  and  spire,  rising  fi-om  the  ground  125  feet ;  and  the  win- 
dows throughout  the  edifice  are  fine. 

8t.  BIartui*s-iii-thb-Fibld8,  north  of  the  western  extremity  of 


as  tbey  bad  no  parish  church.*  In  the  Sutherhind  View  in  1543,  St.  Mar- 
tin's has  a  low  square  tower,  and  is  strictly  "  in  the  fields :"  in  1607, 
Henry  Prinoe  of  Wales  added  a  chancel ;  but  the  whole  was  tidten 
down  in  1720-21,  and  the  present  church  commenced  from  a  design  by 
Gibbs,  wbeo  King  George  I.,  by  proxy,  laid  the  first  stone,  March  19, 
1721,  gave  the  workmen  100  guineas,  and  subsequently  presented 
the  parish  with  1500/.  for  an  organ.  Tbe  church  was  consecrated 
Oct.  70, 1726 :  the  cost  of  its  erection  was  36,891/.  10«.  4d  Its  length, 
indofifing  the  portico,  is  eanal  to  twice  its  width :  it  is  in  the  florid 
Boaan  or  Itsdian  style,  ana  has  a  very  fine  western  Corinthian  hexa- 
styls  psrtloo :  the  east  end  is  truly  elegant,  and  the  round  columns  at 
each  angle  of  the  building  render  it  verv  effective  in  profile.  The 
tower  and  spire  rise  out  of  the  roof,  bemnd  the  portico.  The  inte- 
rior is  richly  ornamented,  *'  a  little  too  gay  and  theatrical  for  Protes- 
tant worship."  In  1842, 46  feet  of  the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  had  to  be  restored  at  the  expense  of  1000/. :  the  ball  and  vane 
were  also  regilt ;  the  latter  is  6  feet  8  inches  high  and  5  feet  long,  and 
IS  sBimoiuitod  with  a  cnNsn,  to  denote  this  the  parish  of  the  Sovereign; 
sad  in  Its  Registers  are  entered  the  births  of  the  royal  children  born  at 
Bocidi^httn  Palaoe.  The  tower  has  a  fine  peal  of  twelve  bells  ;t  bat 
the  story  of  Nell  Gwynn  having  left  a  legacy,  paid  weekly  to  the  ringers, 
has  so  nmndaiion  in  fiact.  The  churchyard  was  paved  in  1829 ;  and  in 
1881,  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  were  reconstructed,  each  vault 
bsn^  10  lieet  high,  20  wide^  and  40  long.    Here  is  preserved  the  old 

•  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  building  befbre  this,  but  "  only  a  chapel  for 
tbsnseof  the  monks  of  Westminster  when  they  visited  their  Convent  {Coveni) 
Gsrden,  which  then  extended  to  it'-^.  Gwilt 

i  High  in  the  steeple  hangs  a  small  shrlU  bell,  fonneriy  called  the  Sanctns, 
sad  now  the  Sainti^  or  Parson's  Bell.  "  It  was  rung  before  the  Reformation, 
when  the  Priest  csme  to  the  Santtn*, '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaotht* 
M  iOutL  those  without  tlie  church  might  participate  in  the  devotions  of  those  pre- 
•cat  at  tha  most  solemn  part  of  the  divine  office.**— TAe  Poriih  Choir,  No.  59. 
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pariBh  whippinj^-poBt ;  and  the  monument  of  Sir  Tlieodore  Bfayerney 
the  phjBician,  (buried  here,)  a  friend  of  Van  Djck,  to  whom  he  commn- 
nicated  ▼lUuable  information  relatine  to  pigments.  Here  also  are  the 
ooffins  of  BdSsa  Reay,  and  Hackman,  her  assassin,  fastened  together  by  a 
chain ;  the  former  covered  with  crimson  veWet,  the  latter  made  of 
rough  deal.  Jack  Sheppard  is  likewise  buried  here ;  and  Nell  G  wynn,  in 
the  church.  Among  other  persons  of  note  interred  here  are  Paul  Van- 
somer  and  Laguerre,  the  j^ainters ;  Dobson,  the  English  Van  Djck : 
Billiard,  the  miniature-painter ;  Nicholas  Stone,  the  sculptor ;  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,*  the  chemist,  whose  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
his  friend,  Dr.  Burnet ;  George  Farquhar,  the  comic  dramatist ;  Boobi- 
liac,  the  sculptor ;  John  Hunter,  the  surgeon  ;  and  Scott,  the  author 
of  a  Visit  to  Paris,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1821.  In  the  old 
church  was  buried,  Oct.  31,  1679,  Sir  Edmundberry  Godfrey,  found 
murdered  in  a  ditch  near  Chalk  Farm  :  the  corpse  was  brought  from 
Bridewell  Hospital  with  great  pomp,  eight  knights  supporting  the 
pall,  and  attended  bv  all  the  City  aldermen,  72  London  mmisters,  and 
above  100  persons  of  distinction.  At  the  funeral  sermon,  two  diTines 
stood  by  the  preacher,  lest  he  should  be  assassinated  by  the  Papists. 

St.  MiLRTiM*B,  LuDGATE,  near  the  site  of  the  City  gate  of  that 
name,  in  Ludgate-street,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666:  the  steeple  has  a  small  eallery,  and  rises  168  feet.  Between 
Ludgate-street  and  the  body  of  the  church  is  an  ambulatory,  the  whole 
depth  of  the  tower,  so  as  to  lessen  within  the  church  the  noise  from 
the  street.  In  the  vestry-room  are  a  carved  seat  (date  1690),  and 
several  curious  coffers  or  chests.  The  font  has  a  Greek  inscription, 
a  palindrome,  i.  e.,  it  reads  the  same  backwards  as  forwards,  in  the 
old  church  was  the  following  epitaph,  dated  1590 : 

Earth  goes  to      1  r  As  mold  to  mold 

Earth  treads  on   I  p..-x>,  J  Glittering  in  gold 
Earth  as  to  f  ***""  ]  Return  nere  should 

Earth  shall  to      J  I  Goe  ere  he  would 

Earth  upon         "]  f  Consider  may 

Earth  goes  to       I  p.-xv  J  Passed  away 
Earth  though  on  f  **""   |  Is  stout  and  gay 
Earth  shall  from  J  L  Passe  poor  away. 

The  spire  of  St.  Martin's,  backed  by  the  campanile  towers  and  majestic 
dome  of  St.  Panrs,  seen  from  Fleet-street,  is  a  fine  architectural  group. 
St.  Mahtin'b  Outwich  ^Otteswich),  Bishopsgate-street,  was  ori- 
ginally built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  Pointed  style,  with  a  low 
tiled  roof  and  square  tower;  and  the  churchwardens'  accounts  (1508  to 
1545)  contain  entries  of  ancient  usages  previous  to  the  Reformation :  as, 
"  Wyne  on  Relyks  Sondaye,  \d.  ;*'  ^*  Paschall  or  Hallowed  Taper,  tene- 
bur  Candell  and  Cross  Candell,  License  to  eate  flesh,"  &c.  This  church 
escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  was  greatly  injured  in  a  confla- 
gration in  Nov.  1765,  which  burnt  fifty  houses.  In  1796,  the  present 
church  was  bnilt  by  S.  P.  CockerelL  Its  form  is  oval,  with  a  recess 
for  the  chancel,  in  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  light  filled  with  stained 
glass,  mostly  from  the  old  church.  There  are  also  several  monuments 
from  the  same,  including  two  recumbent  stone  figures  of  John  Oter- 
wich  and  his  wife,  their  head -cushions  supported  oy  angels;  the  feet 
of  the  man  resting  ag^nst  a  lion,  and  those  of  the  female  against  a 
dog.  Here  also  is  a  canopied  tomb,  date  1500,  with  remains  of  brass 
fig^es,  armorial  bearings,  and  labels  against  the  back ;  and  sevo'al 
stone  effigies  to  the  memory  of  Alderman  Staper  (1594) :  "  hee  was 
the  greatest  merchant  in  his  tyme,  the  chiefest  actor  in  discovere  of 

•  Boyle  was  bom  in  the  year  In  which  Bacon  died,  (1627,)  and  Newton  in  that 
In  which  OalUeo  died  (1642);  Boyle  being  fifteen  yean  older  than  Newton. 
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tbe  trades  of  Tnrkej  and  East  India,  &c.  ;*'  also  two  brau  figures  of 
rectors  of  the  church  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Few  would  expect  to 
find  these  nx^numental  treasures  within  a  church  of  such  un-ecclesias- 
tieal  design.  Hie  South  Sea  House,  which  is  in  this  parish,  was  giren 
to  the  church  bj  Birs.  Margaret  Tajrlor  in  1667. 

St.  Mabt  Abbots',  Kensington,  the  mother-church,  was  rebuilt 


,     .   J  YoungeL .     

ral  eomediea,  and  were  proprietors  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  In  the 
cfaarebyard  are  monuments  to  Jortin,  author  of  the  Life  of  Erasmus, 
and  Viear  of  Kensington  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Inchbald  (a  Roman  Catholic), 
a  beantjr,  a  virtue;,  a  player,  and  authoress  of  the  SimpU  Story,  Here, 
u»y  is  buried  William  Conrten,  the  traveller  and  naturalist,  whose 
cariosities,  it  is  said,  filled  ten  rooms  in  the  Bfiddle  Temple :  this  col- 
lection he  beqneatbed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  thus  it  became  the 
oodeos  of  the  British  Museum.  St.  Biary's,  Kensington,  had  a  **  Vicar 
of  Bray'*  in  one  Thomas  Hodges,  collated  to  the  livmg  bjr  Archbishop 
Jnxon :  he  kept  his  preferment  during  the  Civil  War  and  interregnum, 
by  joining  alternately  with  either  party :  although  a  frequent  preacher 
before  the  Long  Parliament  and  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  he  was 
■«le  Dean  of  Hereford  after  the  Restoration,  but  continued  Vicar  of 
Kensington. — Murray's  Ewnrong  of  London,  page  69. 

St.  Mabt  Abcbubch,  Abchurch-lane,  was  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Rre  of  1666,  and  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1686 :  its  tower  and  spbe  are 
140  feet  high :  the  interior  has  a  lar^e  cupola,  painted  b^  Su*  James 
Tbomhill ;  and  an  altar-piece,  with  fruit  and  flowers,  exquisitely  carved 
by  Gibbons,  and  originaily  painted  after  nature  by  Tbomhill. 

St.  Mabt  Ai.i>bbmabt,  Bow-lane,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
16M^  was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  a  legacv  of  5000/.  being  left  for  that  pur- 
pois^  It  has  rich  fan-eroined  ceihngs ;  a  tower,  with  four  turrets, 
IdOfset  high,  and  a  fine  bell-tower.  Amon{^  the  monuments  is  a  tablet, 
bcsntifiiUy  sculptured  by  Bacon,  but  beanns  no  inscription.  In  the 
graat  storm  of  1703>  two  of  the  turrets  were  blown  down. 

St.  Mabt-at-Hill,  on  the  ascent  from  Billingsgate,  was  partly  re- 
bmh  by  Wren,  between  1672  and  1677,  the  west-end  tower  being  of  sub- 
•eqaeot  date.  In  1848-9,  the  interior  was  entirely  refitted,  with  such  an 
citent  of  carving  as  had  not  been  executed  before  in  the  City  for  man  v 
yon.  The  pillars  supporting  the  organ  gallery  are  ornamented  with 
fruit  sad  flowers.  The  great  screen  has  a  frame  of  oak ;  the  rector's 
pew  and  reading-desk  are  enriched  with  carved  open  traoerv,  and 
Ridcets  surmounted  with  the  royal  supporters,  bearing  shields  with 
V.R.  1849.  The  pulpit  is  entirely  new,  and  is  very  elaborately  carved: 
in  the  souncfing-bosrd  are  bosses  of  flowers  of  12-inch  proiection; 
from  the  eyes  of  the  volutes  garlands  of  flowers  are  suspendeci,  which 
pssi  through  the  split  trusses,  and  fall  down,  crossing  and  uniting  be- 
Ufld ;  and  within  the  pulpit,  at  the  back,  is  a  well-executed  drop  of 
fruit  and  flowers  :  on  the  front  of  the  organ-|j^allery  are  bold  clusters 
of  musical  trophies  and  garlands  of  flowers,  with  birds  and  fruit ;  and 
the  royal  arms,  with  a  mantle  scroll,  about  ten  feet  long,  form  a  per- 
forated screen  on  the  top  of  the  gallery.  All  the  carved  work  is 
by  Ifr.  W.  Gibbe  Rogers  (see  Cabtiros,  page  67).  The  organ  was 
miilt  by  Mr.  Hill,  on  the  German  plan,  and  contains  two  manuals  and 
s  pedal  organ.  Brand,  who  compiled  the  Popular  Antiquities,  and  was 
Seeretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  Rector  of  St.  Biary-at- 
BiU  from  1789  tiU  his  death  in  1806 :  he  is  buried  in  the  chancel. 
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St.  Mart's,  Battenea,  a  chnroh  of  tastelesB  design,  bnilt  in  1776, 
U  remarkable  onlj  for  Boabiliac*s  elegant  monoment  to  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Bolingbroke.    (See  pp.  88, 34.) 

St.  BiABT-LE-BoiTB,  or  St.  Marj-at-the-Bonme,  at  the  end  of  the 
High-atreet,  Tereing  on  the  New -road,  was  originally  the  mother- 
church  of  Marjleoone,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1741,  on  the  site  of  an  edi- 
fice erected  about  1400,  on  the  removal  of  the  ancient  church  of  TVlmrD, 
**  which  stood  in  a  lonely  place  near  the  highway  (on  or  near  the  alte 
of  the  present  Court  House,  at  the  comer  of  Stratford-place),  subject 
to  the  depredations  of  robbers,  who  frequently  stole  the  images,  bellSy 
and  ornaments."  (Lysons's  Ewnront^  toI.  iii.  1795.)  In  Vertue*s  Plan, 
•bout  1560,  the  only  building  seen  between  the  Tillage  of  St.  Giles's 
and  Primrose  Hill  is  the  little  solitary  church  of  liiarybone :  ita  in- 
terior is  shewn  in  one  of  Hogarth's  plates  of  the  Rake's  Proffress 
fthe  Marriage),  where  some  Hi-spelt  rerses  on  the  vault  of  the  Forset 
family,  and  the  churchwardens*  names,  are  accurately  copied;  this 
plate  was  published  in  1785,  and  part  of  the  original  inscription  was 
preserved  in  the  present  church,  converted  into  a  parish  chapel  in  1817, 
on  the  consecration  of  the  church  in  the  New-road.  In  the  chapel 
are  tablets  to  Gibbs,  the  architect;  Baretti,  the  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son ;  and  Caroline  Watson,  the  engraver :  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a 
monument  to  James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer.  Among  the  buriala 
in  the  Register  are  James  Figg,  the  prixe-fighter;  Tanderbank,  the 
portrait-painter;  Uoyle,  aged  &,  who  wrote  the  Treatise  on  Whist; 
Rvsbrack,  the  sculptor  ;  and  Allan  Ramsay,  portrait- painter,  and  son 
of  the  author  of  the  Oentle  Sh^herd.  In  Paddington-street  are  two 
burial-grounds  attached  to  this  church.  In  1511,  the  Marylebone 
curate's  stipend  was  only  139.  per  annum ;  in  1650,  the  impropriation 
was  valued  at  80/.  per  annum,  and  Richard  Bonner  was  curate  ;  and 
before  the  late  separation  the  value  of  the  living  was  1898/.* 

St.  Martlbbone  (New  Church),  New  Road,  opposite  Tork  Gate, 
Regent's  Park,  designed  by  T.  Hardwick,  father  of  P.  Hardwick,  &.A., 
was  originally  built  "  on  speculation**  as  a  chapel ;  and  was  puriohaoed 
by  the  parish,  and  converted  into  a  handsome  church,  at  the  cost  of 
60,000Z.  It  has  a  lofty  stone  clock-tower  and  portico ;  the  interior  was 
at  first  objected  to  as  too  theatrical  in  arrangement :  it  has  an  altar- 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  painted  and  presented  by  B.  West,  F.R.A. 
Cosway  and  Northcote,  Royal  Academicians,  are  buried  here. 

St.  Mabt-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  ''for  (fivers  accidents  happening 
there,  hath  been  made  more  famous  than  any  other  parish  church  of  the 
whole  city  or  suburba"  (Stow.)  If  not  originally  a  Roman  temple, 
as  was  once  believed,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  churches  bailt  by  our 
Norman  conquerors.  Stow  savs  it  was  named  St.  Mary  de  Areulnu, 
from  its  being  built  on  arches  of  stone,  the  semicircular-arched  Normao 
crypt,  extant  to  this  day :  and  hence  is  named  the  "  Court  of  Arches," 
formerly  held  in  the  church.  About  1190,  Longbeard,  ringleader  of  a 
tumult,  took  refuge  in  the  steeple,  which  was  fired  to  drive  him  out :  in 
1271,  part  of  the  steeple  fell,  and  killed  several  persons ;  and  some  jears 

•  In  a  Map  published  in  1743,  the  diminutive  church  of  St.  Maiy-le-Boae  is 
shewn  detached  ftom  London,  with  two  xig-sag  ways  leading  to  it,  one  near 
Vere-street,  then  the  western  extremity  of  the  new  buildings,  and  the  aeoond 
from  Xottenham-Court-road.  Rows  of  houses,  with  their  backs  to  the  fielda, 
extended  from  St.  Giles's  Pound  to  Oxford-market ;  but  Tottenham>Court-road 
had  only  one  cluster  on  the  west  side,  and  the  spring- water  house.  The  zig-ng 
way  above  mentioned,  near  Vere-Ktreet,  still  retaining  its  original  name  of  Maiy- 
le-bone  lane,  was  the  communication  between  the  high  road  and  the  village.  A 
iHend,  born  in  1780,  remembers  his  father  and  mother  relating  how  they  walked 
out  through  thefieldt^  to  be  married  at  Maiybone  Chureh. 
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iftcr  iti  repdr,  one  Ducket,  a  goldsmith,  fled  here  for  Sanctuary,  and 
was  murdered.  The  old  steeple  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  1468,  when  the 
Common  CouncQ  ordered  that  Bow  bells  shoiUd  be  rung  nightly  at  nine 
o'dodc,  a  Tcstige  of  the  Nonnan  curfew ;  in  1472,  two  tenements  in 
Homr-laoe  (now  Bow-lane),  were  bequeathed ''  to  the  maintenance  oi 
Bow  beiy  which  being  rung  for  the  closing  of  shops  somewhat  late, 
the  yeimg  men,  'prentioes,  and  others  in  Cheap,  made  this  rhyme : 
•'  asrke  of  the  Bow  bell,  with  the  yellow  locket. 

For  thy  late  rIngiDg,  thy  hesd  thaU  have  Imocket." 
To  which  the  Clerk  replied  :— 

M  Children  of  Cheape,  hoM  you  all  atfll, 

For  you  shall  have  the  Bow  ImU  rung  at  your  will." 
William  Copeland,  cfaorchwarden,  either  gaye  a  new  bell  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  caused  the  old  one  to  be  re-cas^  in  1616:  Weerer  says  the 
■omer.  In  1513,  the  arches  and  spire  of  the  tower  were  profided  with 
laatems,  as  beacons  for  trafcllers :  the  latter  is  shewn  in  the  View  of 
London,  1543  (in  the  Satherland  CoUeotion) ;  it  has  a  central  huitem,  or 
bsU-twret,  and  a  piniiaele  at  each  comer.  The  ohurch  was  rebuilt,  as 
ws  now  see  it,  by  Wren,  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  the  belfry  was 
pceparedfor  twelve  bells,  though  only  jdght  were  placed ;  but  two  were 


nbseqiMntly  added,  and  the  set  of  ten  beUs  was  flrst  rung  in  1762.  (See 
Bills,  p.  88.)  The  earliest  monument  in  the  old  church  was  that  to  Sir 
John  CoTflBtry,  Mayor  in  1425:  Weever  gives  his  epitaph.  The  pre- 
lent  chnrcfa  contains  a  large  marble  sarco^iagus,  with  figures  of  Faith 
•od  a  cherub,  and  a  medaluon  bust,  by  Banks,  R.A.,  of  Bishop  Newton, 
tw«Bty-fife  years  rector  of  this  parish,  and  interred  in  St,  Paul's. 

latepeodcntly  of  ordinary  Mnrices  in  the  churclt,  prayers  are  read  and  the 
SKmneot  administered  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  every  festival  through- 
oat  the  jcar  which  does  not  fall  on  a  Sunday.  This  li  in  compliance  with  the 
vfllof  Mr.  Roben  Nelson,  author  of  the  Companion  io  the  FesHvah  and  Fasts  of 
ttcClardb  of  Bngiamt,  who  left  for  the  purpose  3/.  per  annum.  Formerly,  the 
■•fie  lectnxes  were  detlTered  here,  but  they  have  been  discontinued  for  some 
7*»  past  The  Bishops  elect  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  attend  at  this  church, 
rnvMos  to  their  consecration,  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  &c. 
Bow  Cfawch  is  one  of  Wren's  finest  works.  The  large  PaUadian  door- 
vajs  are  noble  ;  and  the  campanile  is  picturesque. 

Thedreular  peristyle,  or  continued  range  of  columns,  which  rises  ttom  a  sty- 
l*lMi  OB  the  top  of  the  tower  (a  miniature  representation  of  that  around  the 
doneaf  8U  Paul'a),  let  it  be  viewed  from  what  point  it  may  be,  is  the  roost  bean- 
dfd  Cestue  of  the  steeple.  By  the  introduction  of  the  combined  scrolls  at  each 
*B|lesf  the  tower,  Wren  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  appearance  of  abrupt- 
«M  vhich  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
*T^ut  ta  the  circular  form,  and  has  caused  the  outline  to  be  gradually  pyra- 
■idieii  fhim  ihe  top  of  the  tower  to  the  vane.  The  flying  buttresses,  which 
wear  to  support  the  columns  above  the  paxiatyle,  are  Introduced  chiefly  with  a 
rkw  to  effect  the  aame  end. 

Tbe  spire  was  repaired  by  Sir  W.  Staines  when  a  young  stonemason ; 
*od  in  1820  it  was  in  part  rebuilt  by  George  Gwilt,  but  was  not  low- 
ered, as  generally  believed.  Its  height  is  225  feet ;  the  dragon,  ten  feet 
l«^,  wu  then  re*gilt,  and  a  young  Irishman  descended  from  the  spire 
point  on  its  back,  pushing  it  from  the  cornices  and  scaffolds  with  his  feet, 
m  thepresence  of  thousands  of  spectators.*  Over  the  doorway  in  Cheap- 
ndB  ii  a  small  balcony,  intended  as  a  place  to  view  processions  from.  (See 
CuapsiDB,  p.  7Lj     The  present  Bells  are  much  heavier,  and  more 

*  One  of  Mother  Shipton's  prophecies  waa,  that  when  the  dragon  of  Bow 
ChoRh  and  the  grasshopper  of  the  Royal  Exchange  should  meet,  London  streets 
voold  be  deluged  with  blood  I  In  1820,  both  these  Tanes  were  lyinii  together  in  a 
wnasBiison's  yard  tu  OlA-stteot  Road,  where  the  upper  portion  of  Wren's  spire  U 
murvedtothiaday. 
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powerful  in  tone,  than  the  first  set.  It  requires  two  men  to  rin^  the 
largest  (the  tenor,  d3  cwt .,  key  C ).  The  ringers  belong  to  a  societT  called 
the  "  College  Youths,'*  founded  in  1637,  and  named  from  the  Coue|^e  of 
St.  Spirit  and  Mary,  built  by  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  on  Collie- 
hill,  Upper  Thames-street,  and  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire.  A  book 
recording  the  names  of  the  founders  and  members  of  the  "  Collem 
Toaihs,'^firom  16S7  to  1724,  was  lost  about  the  latter  date,  and  onW 
recovered  in  1840.  Another  society,  called  the  **  Cumberland  Society, 
rang  for  a  few  years  at  Bow  Church.  There  is  a  peal  called  the  *'  Whit- 
tington Peal,*'  which  can  only  be  rung  on  twelve  oells ;  and  the  CoU^e 
Youths  are  anxious  to  have  two  bells  added  to  the  present  number,  aa 
the  peal  is  considered  incomplete. 

St.  Mabt*8,  Heme  Hill,  between  Camberwell  and  Dnl wich,  was  built 
in  1844-5,  by  Stevens  and  Alexander,  in  the  Perpendicular  Grothic  style 
of  the  15th  century.  It  has  a  lofty  stone  tower  and  spire,  and  a  highljf  - 
decorated  interior :  the  ceiling  is  divided,  by  moulded  beams  and  Gothic 
tracery,  into  panels,  elaborately  painted;  the  beams  have  illumioated 
Scripture  texts ;  all  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass ;  the  open 
seats  are  of  polished  oak ;  the  floor  is  laid  with  coloured  encanstie 
tiles,  and  the  chancel-steps  with  beautiful  porcelain,  by  Copeland ;  the 
Decalogue,  &c.,  is  written  in  illuminated  characters  upon  porcel^n 
slabs ;  and  the  pulpit  panels  are  filled  with  paintings  of  the  Evange- 
lists and  Apostles.  As  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  modem 
High-Church  embellishment,  so  it  remains  one  of  tne  most  beautifuL 

St.  Mabt's,  Islington,  "  the  old  church,"  is  the  successor  of  a  chnrdi 
upon  the  same  site :  this  had  an  embattled  tower,  with  a  bell -turret, 
and  was  presumed  to  be  300  years  old  on  being  taken  down  in  1751, 
when  the  present  church  was  erected  by  Launcelot  Dowbiggin,  and 
opened  May  26, 1754.  It  has  a  tower  and  stone  spire,  164  feet  hip^h, 
and  a  fine  peal  of  eight  bells,  each  inscribed  with  a  couplet  inculcatmg 
loyalty,  love,  and  harmony.  In  1787,  when  a  lightning  conductor  was 
affixed  to  the  spire,  one  Thomas  Bird  constructed  round  it  a  wicker- 
work  scaffold,  with  steps  within.  The  parisli  register  dates  from  1557. 
Among  the  persons  buried  here  are  Dame  Alice  Owen,  who  founded  a 
free-school  and  almshouses  in  the  parish  (see  p.  5) ;  Dr.  Hawes,  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Humane  Society ;  Earlom,  the  mezzotinto 
engraver ;  and  John  Nichols,  F.SA.,  the  editor  of  the  Genileman's 
Magazinti,  his  gp^ve  being  a  few  yards  from  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born.  In  this  parish  are  three  Gothic  churches,  with  towers,  built  by  C. 
Barry,  R.A. :  St.  Paul's,  Ball's  Pond,  and  St  John's,  Upper  HoUoway, 
1828 ;  and  Trinity,  Cloudesley-square,  1829. 

St.  Mabt*b,  Lambeth,  the  mother- church  of  the  manor  and  pa- 
rish, stands  within  the  patriarchid  shade  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  has 
a  Perpendicular  tower,  lately  restored.  In  the  Bishop's  Re^ster  at 
Winchester,  date  1377,  is  a  commission  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to 
erect  this  tower  for  thehr  church,  then  newly  built.  In  the  church- 
wardens'  accounts,  **  pewes"  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Marv.  The  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle,  built  1522,  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  called  the  Howard  Chapel.  In  the  church  are  the 
tombs  of  these  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  :  Bancroft,  d.1610;  Parker, 
d.  1675 ;  Tenison,  d.  1715 ;  Hutton,  d.  1758 ;  Seeker,  (in  passage  between 
church  and  palace,)  d.  1768 ;  Comwallis,  d.  1788;  Moore,  d.  1806. 

In  burying  Archbishop  Corawaltis,  vere  found  the  remaini  of  Thirlby,  the 
first  and  only  Bishop  of  Westminster :  he  died  a  prisoner  in  Lambeth  Palace  \Ump, 
Elizabeth).  The  body  was  discovered  wrapped  in  fine  linen,  the  face  perfect,  tbe 
beard  long  and  white  i  the  linen  and  woollen  garments  well  preserved ;  the  cap,  silk 
and  point  lace,  as  in  portraits  of  Archbishop  Juxon ;  slouched  hat,  under  left  am ; 
cassock,  like  apron  with  strings ;  and  pieces  of  ganueata  like  a  pilgrim's  habit. 
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Hen  alao  ar«  the  tombs  of  Alderman  Goodbehere ;  Madame  Storaoe^ 
tlie  nnger  ;  Peter  DoUond,  inTentor  of  the  achromatic  telescope ;  and 
Elias  Aabmole,  the  antiqnarr.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  altar- tomb 
of  the  Tradeecmntay  Dather  and  son :  , 

"  These  famous  antiquarians,  that  had  been 

Both  gardeners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  qneen.*'— J?p«apA. 
The  tomb  is  aealptured  with  palm-trees,  hydra  and  skull,  obelisk  and 
pyramid,  sad  Grecian  ruins,  crocodile,  and  sheila.  In  the  Register  are 
entered  the  burials  of  Simon  Forman,  the  astrologer;  and  Edward 
Moore,  who  wrote  the  tragedy  of  the  "  Gamester.'"  In  a  window  of 
the  middle  sdale  is  painted  a  pedlar  with  his  ^ack  and  dog,  said  to  re> 
prtwnt  the  person  who  bequeathed  to  the  parish  of  Lambeth  ''Pedlar's 
Acre,**  proTided  his  portrsit  and  that  of  his  dog  were  perpetually  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  dinrch  windows.  When  the  paintmg  was  first  put 
up  is  onknown,  but  it  existed  in  1606 ;  "  a  new  glass  pedlar**  was  put 
up  in  1709^  but  remored  in  1816.* 

St.  Majlt  MAonaitKiTK,  Bermondsey,  was  originally  founded  by  the 
monies  of  Bermondsey,  it  is  supposed,  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.; 
but  taken  down  in  IwO,  when  the  present  church  was  built  upon  the 
aame  nte :  In  1890,  the  west  front  was  remodelled,  the  tower  repaired, 
and  the  Isiye  pointed  window  restored.  Among  the  communion  plate 
is  an  ancient  siWer  salver,  supposed  to  hare  befonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
Bermondsey :  in  the  centre,  a  knight  in  plate  armour  is  kneeling  to 
a  female,  about  to  place  a  helmet  on  his  head,  at  the  gate  of  a  castle  or 
fortified  town :  from  the  fashion  of  the  armour  and  the  form  of  the  hel- 
met, this  relic  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Edward  II.  In  the  church  is 
a  moBumeot  to  Dr.  Joseph  Watson,  more  than  thirty-seven  years  teacher 
to  the  first  public  institution  in  this  country  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  damb,  established  in  thte  parish,  1792.  In  the  churchvard  is 
boricd  Mrs.  S.  Utton,  who  was  tapped  twentv-fiTe  times  for  dropsy, 
and  Imd  157  ii^lons  of  water  taken  from  her ;  also  Mrs.  S.  Wood,  tapped 
niaety-scTen  times,  water  461  g^lons ;  and  the  husband  of  the  latter^ 
who  died  1837,  aged  106  years!     (See  Bbbmondsbt,  page  40.) 

St.  Mart  MjionA.LEK,  Old  Fish-street,  rebuilt  by  Wren,  after  the 
Greet  Fire  of  1666,  contains  a  small  brass  tablet,  date  1586,  with  the 
figure  of  e  men,  and  the  following  lines  in  black  letter : 
"  In  God  the  Lord  put  all  your  truste, 
Repente  your  ratmar  wicked  waies, 
Elizabethe  our  Queen  moste  Juste 

Bless  her,  O  Lord,  in  sll  her  dales; 
So  Lord  encresse  good  eouncelers, 
And  preachers  of  bis  holie  worde 
Mlslike  all  paplstes  desiers 

O  Lord,  cut  them  off  with  thy  sworde. 
How  smaJ]  soever  the  gift  shall  be 

Thank  God  for  him  who  gave  It  thee. 
Ill  penie  loaves  to  III  poor  foulkes 
Geve  every  Sabbath  day  for  aye." 
Hw  Ber.  R.  H.  Barham  ( T^omoi  Ingoldshy)  was  rector  of  this  church 
from  1824  to  his  death  in  1845. 

*  The  name  of  the  benefactor  is  unknown;  but  it  hss  been  suggested  that 
this  portrait  was  intended  rather  ss  a  rebus  upon  the  name  "  Chapman''^  than  upon 
his  trade:  fnr  In  Swaffham  Church,  Norfolk,  is  the  portrait  of  John  Chapman,  a 
great  benefactor  to  that  parish ;  and  the  device  of  a  pedlar  and  his  pack  occurs  in 
serenl  parts  of  the  church,  which  has  given  rise  to  nearly  the  same  tradition  at 
awaflbam  as  at  Lambeth.~iV^ae«  to  Heam^t  Caii  Antiquitatet,  p.  84.  Besides, 
Pedlar's  Acre  was  not  originally  so  called,  but  the  Church  Hopes,  or  Hopys,  (an 
isthmtia  of  land  projectta^  into  the  river,)  and  is  entered  in  the  Register  as  be- 
queathed by  *■  a  person  unknown."— Popa/or  JBrror*  Explained,  ^e.  p.  293. 

li 
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St.  Mart's  Matvelon,  Whitechapel,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hig:h- 
street,  was  originally  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Stebenhlth,  or  Stepney ;  its 
second  name  being  from  Maifdy  in  Hebrew,  a  woman  recently  deli- 
vered of  a  son.  Stow  traces  the  name  to  the  wires  of  the  parish  hav- 
ing slain  out  of  band  a  certain  Frenchman  who  had  murdered  and  plan- 
dered  a  devout  widow,  by  whom  he  had  been  cherished  and  brought 
up  of  alms.  This  occurred  in  1428,  the  sixth  of  King  Henry  YI. ;  but 
Stow  also  finds  the  name  as  early  as  the  twenty-first  of  Aichard  II. 
The  old  church  was  taken  down  in  1673,  and  rebuilt  nearly  as  at  pre- 
sent :  it  has  a  gas-lit  docfc-dial. 

The  Parish  Register  records  that  Richard  Brandon  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, June  24,  1649;  and  a  marginal  note,  (not  in  the  hand  of  the  Registrar,  but 
bearing  the  mark  of  antiquity,)  sutes :  "  This  R.  Bnoidon  is  supposed  to  have  cut 
off  the  head  of  Charles  I.'^  He  was  assisted  hy  his  man  Ralph  Jones,  a  ragman  in 
Rosemary-lane;  and  a  tract  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled,  "The  Confenioa  of 
Richard  Brandon,  the  Hangman,  upon  his  Deathbed,  concerning  the  Beheading 
of  His  late  Majesty,"  printed  in  1649,  relates  that  the  night  after  the  execution  he 
returned  home  to  his  wife,  living  in  Rosemary-lane,  and  gave  her  the  money  he 
had  received,  30<. ;  that  about  three  days  before  he  died,  he  hiy  speechless.  **  For 
the  burial  whereof,  great  alore  of  wines  were  sent  by  the  sheriff  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  a  great  multitude  of  people  stood  wayting  to  see  his  corpse  carried  to  the 
churchyard,  some  crying  out,  'Hang  him,  rogue!'  'Bury  him  in  the  dunghill!* 
others  pressing  upon  him,  saying  they  would  quarter  him  for  executing  theKSng, 
insomuch  that  the  churchwardens  and  masters  of  the  parish  were  fain  to  come 
for  the  suppression  of  them ;  and  with  great  difficulty  he  was  at  last  carried  to 
Whitechapel  churchyard."  See  Ellis's  Letters  oa  English  Hisiorff,  voL  iiL  se- 
cond series;  and  the  Trials  of  Charles  I.  vol.  xxxi.  Family  Library. 

8t.  Mabt*s,  Newington-Butts,  was  built  in  1791-3  by  Hurlbatt,  in 
place  of  a  smaller  churd^.  It  contains  a  monument  with  statues  to  Sir 
Hugh  Brawue,  burled  in  the  old  church,  1614^  and  who  "for  the  apaee 
of  twenty-two  years  was  the  whole  ornament  of  the  parish.'*  Here, 
too,  is  a  tablet  to  Dr.  FothergiU ;  and  to  Ca]>tun  M.  Waghom,  one  of 
the  few  persons  who  escaped  from  the  sinking  of  the  Royal  Oeorge, 
in  1782.  The  parsonage-house  was  originally  bnilt  of  wood,  and  aur- 
rounded  by  a  moat,  now  filled  up.  In  this  pariRh  was  a  small  water- 
course called  the  river  Tigris,  part  of  Cnnt*s  trench ;  and  a  parishioner 
who  died  at  the  age  of  109  years,  early  in  the  present  century,  remem- 
bered when  boats  came  up  as  far  as  the  church  at  Kewington. 

In  the  church  is  buried  Mr.  Sergeant  Davy  (d.  1780).  He  was  originally  a 
chemist  at  Exeter :  and  a  sheriff's  officer  coming  to  serve  on  him  a  process  from 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  civilly  asked  him  to  drink ;  while  the  man  was 
drinking,  Davy  contrived  to  heat  a  poker,  and  then  told  the  bailiff  that  if  he  did 
not  eat  the  writ,  which  was  of  sheepskin  and  as  good  as  mutton,  he  should 
swallow  the  poker  I  The  man  preferred  the  parchment ;  but  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Fleas,  not  then  accustomed  to  Mr.  Davy's  jokes,  sent  for  him  to  Westminster 
Hall,  and  for  contempt  of  their  process,  committed  him  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  some  unfortunate  man  whom  he  met  there,  he  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  law;  and  on  his  discharge  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  it  in  earnest,  was  called  to  the  bar,  made  a  sergeant,  and  was  for  along  time  in 
good  practice.— See  Manning  and  Bray's  History  of  Surrey. 

St.  Mart's,  Paddington,  on  the  Green,  was  rebuilt  In  1768-91 ;  and 
its  churchyards  are  remarkable  as  the  burial-place  of  several  eminent 
artists;  among  whom  are,  Bushnell,  the  sculptor  of  the  statues  on 
Temple  Bar ;  Barrett,  the  landscape-painter ;  Banks  and  KoUekens, 
the  sculptors ;  Vivares,  Hall,  and  Schiavonetti,  the  engravers :  Caleb 
"Whitefoord  (see  Goldsmith's.iZcto^ia^ton) ;  Mrs.  Siddona,  the  great  act- 
ress (d.  1831) ;  Collins,  the  painter ;  and  others.  Hogarth  was  married 
in  this  church  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  March  23, 1729. 

St.  Maby's,  Botherhithe,  close  to  the  shaft  of  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
was  rebuilt  in  1736-39,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  church,  which  had  stood 
-\bove  400  years.  This  new  church  has  a  loftj  spire :  in  the  vestry-room 
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u  •  portrait  of  the  rojal  martyr.  King  Charles  I.,  in  his  robes,  kneel- 
ui|  at  an  altar,  and  holding  a  crown  of  thorns,  the  composition  resem- 
btia^  the  frontispiece  to  the  Eikon  BtuiKke,  In  the  chorchyard  is 
Iraned  Prinee  Le  Boo,  a  natiTe  of  the  Pellew  Islands,  d.  Dec.  29, 1784, 
ct  20 ;  oTcr  his  remains  a  monument  has  been  erected  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  in  testimony  of  his  father's  humane  and  kind  treatment 
of  the  crew  of  the  Anieiope,  wrecked  off  Goo-roo-raa,  one  of  the  Pel- 
lew  Islands,  on  the  night  of  August  9, 3783. 

St.  Hakt-le-8atot,  a  Perpendicular  chapel,  in  the  rear  of  the 
MOth  side  of  the  Strand,  and  west  of  Wellington-street,  is  all  that 
nmaitts  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist,  built  by  Henr^  VIL  upon 
the  site  of  the  palace  of  Peter-le-Saroy,  burnt  by  the  Kentish  rebels  in 
1381,  when  John  of  Gaunt  was  its  proprietor.  The  other  relics  of 
the  Hospital  were  cleared  away  on  the  bulling  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 
The  dK4»d  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist :  bat  when  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand  was 
<iatroyed  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  the  parishioners  united  them- 
kItss  to  those  of  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy ;  and  the  chapel,  being  used 
IS  their  cfanrdi,  aoqiured  the  name  of  St.  Mary-le-Savoy.  It  was  built 
io  150S,  of  squared  stone  and  boulders,  has  a  low  bell-tower  and  large 
Tudor  windows  The  interior  has  a  remarkably  fine  ceiling,  with  carved 
figures  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  and  emblems  of  the  Plantagenets  down  to  the 
last  of  the  IVidors;  restored  and  emblazoned,  in  1843,  by  Wlllement,  who 
also  Ttglued  the  altar-window  with  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  aHar-ecreen,  aaid  to  have  been  designed  by  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  has 
a{so  been  restored  by  Sydney  Smirke.  The  chapel  was  endowed  by  Henry 
VIL;  and  the  inoambent,  to  this  day,  receiTos  an  annual  fee  by  royu 
vsmnt.  The  edifice  was  last  repaired  at  the  expense  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, in  1843.  Several  persons  of  historic  note  are  buried  here,  and 
have  figure  monuments ;  here  lies  Gawin  Douglas,  who  translated 
Tirgil  (d.  1522) ;  George  Wither,  the  poet  (d.  1667) ;  and  D.  Cameron, 
the  last  person  who  suffered  for  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  to  whom  was 
erected  a  marble  relief  tablet,  by  his  great  grandson,  in  1846,  "  one 
handred  years  after  the  Battle  of  Cullo<ten."  The  Savoy  was  the  scene 
of  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  State  and  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
to  reconcile  tbe  Church  and  the  Dissenters ;  the  Savoy  Conference 
fioally  settled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  here  was  written  the 
prciaee  to  the  Liturgy,  which,  it  is  stated,  was  first  publicly  read  in 
this  efaapel.  Here  manV  of  the  Bishops  were  consecrated ;  and  among 
them,  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  by  Archbishop  Sharpe,  in  1698. 
A  eonwlerable  part  of  the  Hospital  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
U-;  after  which,  and  until  the  removal  of  the  buildings,  the  Savoy 
^as  priodpally  occupied  as  barracks  for  soldiers,  and  a  prison  for  de- 
Kstcrs.  Where  the  middle  Savoy  gate  was,  is  now  Savoy -street,  with 
the  German  Lutheran  Church,  of  brick,  and  modern  date,  on  the  west 
■de.  The  approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge  from  the  Strand,  or  Wellmg- 
too-street  and  Lancaster-pUce,  covers  the  entire  site  of  the  old  Duchy- 
laae  and  great  part  of  the  Hospital. 

St.  Hart's,  SoiCBBSBTy  (Summer's  hith,  or  wharf,)  was  destroyed 
ia  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1695 :  it  has  a  tower, 
with  pedMtals  and  urns  and  obelisks  upon  the  summit,  120  feet  high ; 
sad  the  keystones  of  the  arches  are  sculptured  with  grotesque  heads. 

St.  11uit*s,  Stoke  Newington,  (2|  miles  north  from  London,)  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Prebendary  of  Newington,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
wae  repabed,  or  ^rather  new  builded**  (Staw),  in  1663,  of  hewn  stones, 
flint,  and  prt>blea,  but  has  been  much  modernised.  It  has  a  square  em- 
battlad  tower,  about  60  feet  high,  with  six  bells,  with  an  additional 
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bell  in  a  wooden  cupola,  and  a  clock  made  1723w  The  chapely  and  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  church,  under  two  other  roofti,  formed  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  structure.  The  painted  altar-window  represents 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Purification,  the  Birth  and  Preachinf^  of  St. 
John  the  Baptitt,  and  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  chancel 
windows  are  the  arms  of  the  Drapers*  Company  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. Among  the  conununion  plate  is  a  large  siWer  offertory  alms-diah. 
In  the  chancel  is  an  elegant  coloured  alabaster  monument  to  John 
Dudley,  Esq.,  and  his  widow,  afterwards  married  to  Thomas  Sutton, 
£s^.,  founder  of  the  Charterhouse :  the  writer  of  the  long  Latin  in- 
scription was  rewarded  with  10«.,  according  to  the  roll  of  Mr.  Dudley's 
funeral  expenses :  and  the  tomb  was  restoi^  in  1808  by  subscriptioa  of 
grateful  Carthusians.  Behind  the  church  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk,  a 
grore  of  tall  trees;  and  at  Newington -green  is  King  Harry's  Walk. 
At  Stoke  Newington  lived  many  years  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  amuble  edn- 
cationist,  who  taught  Lord  Denman  when  a  boy  the  art  of  declamation  ; 
and  Mr.  Barbauld  was  for  four  years  morning  preacher  to  an  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Newington-green. 

St.  Mast-le-Stband,  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Maypole,  was 
the  first  built  (1714-17)  of  Queen  Anne's  Fifty  Churches,  but  is  to  this 
day  called  "  the  New  Church."  It  was  not  consecrated  till  Jan.  1, 172a 
Giobs,  the  architect,  was  desired  by  the  Commissioners  **  to  beantif j 
it,*'  on  account  of  its  public  situation :  hence  it  is  overloaded  with  or- 
nament. It  was  originally  to  have  had  only  a  small  bell-tower  at  the 
west  end,  changed  to  a  steeple,  which  therefore  appears  to  stand  on  the 
roof ;  it  consists  of  three  receding  stories,  surmounted  by  a  vane :  when 
it  was  last  repaired,  at  an  expense  of  47/.  lOf.,  the  scaffolding  cost  30/. 
The  exterior  of  the  body  is  of  two  stories,  Ionic  below,  the  lower  wall 
"  solid,  to  keep  out  noises  from  the  street ;"  and  Composite  above,  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade  and  urns  :*  the  west  end  has  a  semicircular  Ionic 
Sortico,  and  occupies  the  Maypole  site.  The  interior  is  grand,  but  too 
orid,  with  Corinthian  and  Composite  pilasters,  ceiling  crowded  with 
ornaments,  and  the  semicircular  altar-part,  with  the  triangular  sym- 
bol of  the  Trinity  glorified,  and  cherubim,  &c.  The  windows  are  hung^ 
with  crimson  drapery,  and  in  the  side  intercolumniations  are  painting 
of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Passion,  by  Brown.  The  old  church  was 
*'  next  beyond  Arundell  House,  on  the  street  side,"  and  was  "  called  of 
the  Nativitie  of  our  Lady  (St.  Mary),  and  the  Innocents  of  the  Stramd," 
(Stow.)  Seymour  states,  that  its  site  became  part  of  the  garden  of 
Somerset  House,  and  that  when  the  Protector  pulled  down  this  old 
church,  he  promised  to  build  a  new  one  for  the  parishioners,  but  death 
prevented  his  fulfilling  that  engagement. 

St.  Mart^b,  Windham-place,  Marylebone,  was  designed  by  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  B.A.,  and  consecrated  Jan.  7, 1824,  when  the  Rev.  T. 
Frognall  Dibdin,  D.D.,  was  instituted  rector.  This  church  has  a  large 
painted  east  window,  of  the  Ascension,  said  to  have  cost  250  guineas. 
The  circular  tower  and  cupola,  186  feet  high,  are  picturesque. 

St.  Mart's  Woolnoth,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  original 
churches  in  the  metropolis,  is  between  the  western  ends  of  Lombard- 
street  and  King- William-street.  This  has  been  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church  from  a  very  early  period,  and  previously  of  a  pagan  temple. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  much  injured  by 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  repaired  by  Wren  in  1^7  ;  to  this  Alder- 
man Sir  R.  Viner,  living  in  Lombard-street,  contributed  liberally,  to 

*  During  the  procession  to  proclaim  Peace,  in  1802,  one  of  these  urns  was  acci- 
dentally pushed  down  on  the  crowd  below,  when  three  persons  were  killed,  and 
aeverai  others  much  huru 
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i  which,  says  Stow,  «  a  number  of  vines  were  spread  over 
that  part  of  the  church  which  faced  his  house."  In  1716,  toe  church, 
as  we  n<»w  see  it,  was  rebuilt  bj  Hawksmoor :  the  west  front,  which 
has  an  elongated  tower,  like  two  towers  united,  has  no  prototype  in 
Enrland ;  but  its  details  are  so  heavy  as  to  indicate  rather  a  fortress 
and  prison  than  a  church.  The  interior,  on  the  model  of  a  Roman 
atrnun,  is  nearly  square  :  it  has  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  admi- 
rably arranged,  and  is  profusely  ornamented  with  panels  and  carved 
monldinga.  It  contains  an  organ  built  by  *<  Father  Smith,  in  1681." 
Here  is  a  tablet  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton  (d.  1807),  the  friend  of  Cow- 
per,  and  rector  of  this  church  for  twenty -eight  years :  it  bears  this 
nsoiption,  written  by  hunself : 

**  John  Nevton,  clerk,  once  an  infidel  and  libertine,  a  servant  of  slaves  In 
Aftica,  was,  by  the  rich  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  preserved, 
restend,  pairdooed,  and  appointed  to  preach  the  faith  he  had  long  laboured  to 
d««tn»y."* 

The  origin  of  Woolnoth  is  uncertain ;  but  is  attributed  to  the  beam  for 
weigfaing  wool,  which  stood  in  the  church vard  of  St.  Mary's  Woolchurch, 
ID  uie  Stocks  Market,  on  the  site  of  the  Mansion-house :  this  church  was 
homt  in  1666^  and  the  pari^  is  now  united  to  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth. 
St.  Mattbbw's,  Bethnal  Green,  built  in  1740,  has  at  the  west  end 
low  square  tower,  with  a  laive.stone  vase  at  each  angle.  A  second 
mrdi.  Si.  John's,  was  built  by  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  and  much 


resembles  his  Grecian  Church  ox  the  Holy  Trinity,  Regent's  Park.  In 
1839,  there  were  only  these  two  churches  for  a  population  of  80,000, 
snd  seboola  for  about  1000  children.  There  have  since  been  built  in  the 
psridi  ten  churches :  SL  Matthew's,  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  St.  An- 
drew's, St.  Philip's,  St.  James  the  Less,  St.  James  the  Great,  St.  Bar- 
thdonew's,  St.  Jnde^s;  and  St  Simon  Zelotes,  the  latter  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  W.  Cotton :  whilst  the  number  of  children  now  educated  in 
Khools  in  connexion  with  these  churches  exceeds  6000. 

St.  Matthxw's,  Brixton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tulse-hill  and  Brix- 
too-hill  roads,  is  of  Grecian-Doric  design,  by  Porden,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  1824 :  it  has  a  noble  portico,  resembling  the  proanos  of  a 
Grecian  temple ;  at  the  east  end  is  a  tower  surmounted  with  an 
ocUttonal  temple,  firom  that  of  Cyrrhestes,  at  Athens.  In  the  church- 
yardis  a  costly  noausoleum  of  Grecian  design,  upwards  of  25  feet  high. 

Sfx.  Matthbw*8,  Oakley-crescent,  City  Road,  built  by  Scott,  in 
1818,  in  the  Early  English  style,  has  an  ornamented  four-storied  tower 
and  spire,  eastern  lancet  windows,  and  other  meritorious  details. 

St.  Michael's,  Bassishaw  (haugh,  or  hall,  of  the  Basing  family), 
Baaiiighall-street,  was  originally  founded  about  1140,  and  rebuilt  in 
1460;  here  waa  interred  Sir  John  Greaham,  uncle  to  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 

*  "I  remember,  when  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  being  taken  by  my  uncle  to  hear 
fhe  weD-knowD  Mr.  Newton  (the  Mend  of  Cowper  the  poet)  preach  his  wife's 
teoctal  acrmon  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth,  In  Lombard-street.  Newton 
waa  thca  well  stricken  in  years,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  and  in  the  costume  of 
U»  fUl-bottemed  wig  of  the  day.  Ue  had,  and  always  had,  the  entire  possession 
of  the  ear  of  his  oongregation.  He  spoke  at  first  feebly  and  leisurely,  but  a«  he 
wanned,  tola  tdeaa  and  his  periods  seemed  mutually  to  enlarge :  the  tears  tiickled 
dewa  bis  cheeka,  and  his  action  and  expression  were  at  times  quite  out  of  the 
esdiaary  eoorse  of  things.  It  was  as  the  *  mens  agilanj  molem  et  magno  se  cor- 
pora miarMM.'  In  fact,  the  preacher  was  on«  with  his  dUcourse.  To  this  day 
I  have  not  forgotten  hla  text,  Uab.  iii.  17-18:  'Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
Uoaaom,  neither  sfaail  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  fields  shaQ  vield  no  meat;  the  fiock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  Joy  in  the  God 
•f  my  aalvatkn.'  Newton  always  preached  extemporaneous."— Dibdin's  Jl«mi- 
aisegacei  ^  a  Literary  Lift,  vol.  1.  p.  162. 
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ham,  and  Lord  Major  in  1547 :  at  hU  funeral,  on  a  fait-day,  a  fiih  < 
was  provided  for  sul  comers : 

"  He  was  buried  with  a  standard  and  penon  of  anni,  and  a  coat  of  armour  of 
damask  (Damascus  steel),  and  four  penons  of  arms;  besides  a  helmet,  a  tai^et, 
and  a  sword,  mantles  and  the  crest,  a  goodly  hearse  of  wax,  ten  doxen  of  pensils, 
and  twelve  dozen  of  escutcheons.  He  had  four  dozen  of  great  btaff  torches,  and  a 
doxen  of  great  long  torches.  The  church  and  street  were  all  hung  with  black,  and 
arms  in  great  store ;  and  on  the  morrow  three  goodly  masses  were  sung.**  Slow, 

The  old  church  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  rebuQt  by 
Wren  in  1G76-79.  It  contains  a  beautifoUy  sculptured  monument  to 
Dr.  T.  Wharton,  who  did  so  much  to  stay  the  Great  Plaeue  of  1665; 
and  here  rests  Alderman  Rirkman,  Sheriff  elect  in  1780,  when  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  39,  of  a  cold  taken  in  aiding  to  suppress  the  Riots. 

St.  Michael's,  in  Chester- square,  Pindico,  is  a  picturesque  chnrcfa 
in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  a  tower  and 
spire  rising  from  the  ground  at  the  west  end,  150  feet  high.  (Ciindy, 
architect,  1844.)    The  details  are  very  characteristic. 

St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
except  the  great  tower,  which  contained  a  celebrated  set  of  ten  bells : 
the  body  was  first  rebuilt  by  Wren,  and  fifty  years  later  the  tower 
itself,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  splendid  chapel  tower  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  145  feet  high ;  but 
St.  Michaers  is  only  130 :  it  has  a  set  of  twelve  bells.  The  site  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  occupied  by  a  church  since  the  Saxon  dynastr :  it 
had  a  cloister  and  pulpit-cross ;  and  here  rested  the  remains  of  Fwyan 
the  Chronicler,  Alderman  of  London,  and  Sheriff  in  1493. 

St.  Michael's,  Paternoster  Royal,  Thames-street,  is  partly  named 
ftrom  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Tower  Roval,  wherein  our  soToreigns, 
as  early  as  King  Stephen,  resided.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  the  mu- 
nificent Whittington,  who  was  himself  buried  in  it,  under  a  marble 
tomb  with  banners,  but  his  remains  were  twice  disturbed  :  once  by  an 
incumbent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  who  fancied  that  money  was 
buried  with  him ;  and  next  by  the  parishioners,  in  the  reign  of  alary, 
to  rewrap  the  body  in  lead,  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  on  the 
former  occasion  (Godwin's  Churches  ^London).  Whittington*8  church 
was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1^66,  but  rebuilt  by  Wren,  and  has 
a  somewhat  picturesque  steeple.  The  interior  has  a  beaudfal  altar- 
picture,  by  Hilton,  R.  A.,  of  Mary  Magdalen  anointing  the  feet  of  Christ : 
tills  fine  work  was  presented  by  the  Directors  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion in  1820.  There  is  no  memorial  to  Whittington  in  the  present  church. 
The  rights  and  profits  of  the  old  church  he  l^stowed  on  a  CoU^e  and 
Almshouses  close  by,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Mercers* 
Company's  School. 

St.  Michael's,  Queenhithe,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1677  :  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  spire,  135 
feet  high,  with  a  gilt  vane  in  the  form  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  the  hull  of 
which  will  contain  a  bushel  of  grain, — referring  to  the  former  traffio  in 
corn  at  the  Hithe. 

St.  Michael's,  Wood-street,  Cheapeide,  stands  at  the  comer  of 
Huggin-lane,  named  from  a  resident  there  about  the  time  of  Edward 
1.,  and  known  as  **  Hugan  in  the  lane."  The  old  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  the  present  edifice  completed 
in  its  pUoe  by  Wren,  in  1675:  it  is  of  rery  unecclesiastical  aesign, 
but  the  Wood-street  front  is  well-proportioned  Italian.  Tlie  head  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  slain  at  Flodden  Field,  Sept.  9, 1513,  is  said  by 
Stow  to  haTc  been  buried  here ;  the  body  was  oonveyed,  after  the 
battle,  to  London,  and  thence  to  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  in  Surrey^ 
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where  it  ww  Mm  by  8tow,  lap^  in  lead,  but  thrown  into  a  waste 
room.  "  Some  workmen,  for  their  foolish  pleasure,  hewed  off  his  bead, 
vhich  Launcelot  Yoang,  master-glasier  to  his  Majesty,  brought  to  his 
house  in  Wood-street,  where  he  kept  it  for  a  time ;  but  at  length  gave 
h  to  tbe  sexton,  to  biury  amonest  other  bones,"  &e.  This  statement  is 
fODtradicted  by  the  Scottish  historians ;  but  Weever  is  positive  that 
Sheen  was  the  plaee  of  James's  burial. 

St.  MavBKD's,  Bread>street,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
sod  rebuilt  by  Wren,  1677-83,  is  remarkable  for  being  roofed  by  a 
large  and  highly-enriched  cupola;  and  has  a  pulpit  and  sounding- 
bosrd  and  altar-piece  exquisitely  carved  in  the  style  of  Gibbons. 

St.  Hildreb's,  Poultry,  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  I666,and 
reboilt  by  Wren ;  when  was  united  with  it  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  Cole- 
diiUTfa,  the  church  of  which  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Old  Jewry : 
its  chapkin  was  **  Peter  of  Colechurch,"  who  in  part  built  old  London 
Bridge.  (See  p.  54.)  St.  ftliidred's  has  a  tower  75  feet  hiffh,  surmounted 
br  a  gilt  ship  in  fall  sul.  In  the  former  church  was  ouried  lliomas 
Tiuier,  who  wrote  the  "  Points  of  Husbandrie,'*  and  was  by  turns  cho- 
rister, &rmer,  and  sisg^g-master. 

St.  Nicholas  Colk  Abbey,  Fish-street- hill,  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Ftre,aDd  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1677,  has  a  tasteless  steeple,  185  feet  high, 
but  some  fine  interior  carvings ;  the  parish  Register  Books  contain  a 
ikt  of  persons,  with  their  ages,  whom  King  James  II.  at  his  coronation 
trached  for  the^core  of  the  «  EvU." 

St.  Ol4Tx'8,  Hart-street,  at  the  comer  of  Seethin^-lane,  Crutched 
Frisrs,  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;  and  has  an  interesting  inte- 
rior, with  dnstered  columns  and  pointed  arches  and  windows,  and 
tb«  ocifines  of  the  aisles  powdered  with  stars.  This  church  is  often 
■WDtionea  hi  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pei>ys,  Secretary  to  the  Navv  {temp, 
Chsriss  II.  and  James  IL),  who  lived  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Navy 
OCce,  in  Seething-lane ;  and  resided  subsequently  in  Hart- street :  hie 
w«s  buried  hi  8t.  Olave's  at  nine  at  night,  ''  in  a  vault  of  his  own 
mkebg,  by  his  wife  and  brother,"  **  by  y*  Communion  Table,*'  June 
4, 1703;  and  there  is  a  monument  to  his  wife  in  the  chanceL  There 
are  dso  several  figure  tombs  and  brasses ;  and  a  marble  figure  of  Sir 
Asdrew  Riocard  (d.  1672),  who  bequeathed  the  advowson  of  the  living 
to  the  parish.  In  the  churchyard  are  interred  a  number  of  victims  to 
the  Grsat  Plague :  the  first  entry  in  the  Register  is  dated  July  24, 1665 : 
"Mary,  daughter  of  William  Ramsay,  one  of  the  Drapers*  Almsmen ;" 
sad  thnre  is  a  tradition  that  the  nestuenoe  first  appeared  in  the  Drapers' 
f  Cooper's-row,  in  tnis  parish. 


St.  Olatb's,  Zewrj,  a  brick  church,  rebuilt  by  Wren,  in  1673-76, 
upon  tbe  dte  of  the  old  church,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
h  alone  remarkable  for  containing  the  remains  of  Alderman  Boydell, 
the  eminent  engraver  and  printseller,  who  expended  a  large  fortune  in 
foniMfing  the  Engliah  School  of  Historic  Painting :  he  was  Lord  Mayor 
in  1790  (d.  1S04);  and  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  a  tablet  to 
hin^  surmounted  by  his  bust. 

St.  Oi.avb*s,  Tooley-street,  Southwark,  in  Bridge  Ward  Without^ 
was  rebuilt  in  1737-39,  by  Flitcroft,  a  pupil  of  Kent ;  the  funds  being 
fliostl^  advanced  by  a  French  emigrant,  on  an  anniuty  for  his  life ;  and 
he  dying  soon  after,  it  became  a  saying  that  the  organ  had  cost  more 
than  the  diurcb :  it  had  a  richly-deoorated  interior,  and  a  fine  peal  of 
beUs.  The  whole  was  burnt  abnost  to  the  walls  on  August  19, 1843; 
when  also  was  destroyed  Watson's  Telegraphic  Tower,  originally  a  shot 
laetory.   Si.  Olave's  Church  has  since  been  hanuAomeiy  restored.   The 
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former  church  was  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  shewn  in  the  Bother- 
land  View;  IMS,  with  a  low  square  tower  and  bell-house.  The  first 
diurch  was  certainly  founded  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  from  its 
dedication  to  St«  Olave,  or  Olaff,  King  of  Norway,  who,  with  Ethelred, 
in  1008,  destroyed  old  London  Bridge,  then  occupied  by  the  Danes. 
{See  Bbidqes,  p.  54.)    The  present  church  is  nearly  on  the  site  of  this 

S»loit ;  for  the  first  bridge  was  somewhat  eastward  of  the  old  bridg^e, 
en  down  after  the  building  of  the  present  bridge.  St.  Olare  has  been 
corrupted  to  St.  Oley  and  Tooley  street. 

St.  Pancbas-ht-thb-Fields,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  IGddle- 
sex,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  leading  from  King's  Cross 
to  Kentish  Town.  It  consisted,  before  its  enlargement  in  1848,  of  a 
naye  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower  at  the  west  end,  built  late  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Norden,  in  his  Speculum  BriioMnuB,  describes  it,  in 
1593,  as  standing  «  all  alone,  utterly  forsaken,  old  and  wether-beten  ;** 
'<yet  about  this  structure  haye  bin  manie  buildiugs,  now  decaied,  learing 
poore  Fancras  without  companie  or  comfort."    If orden  adds : 

"  Although  thii  place  be,  as  it  were,  fonaken  of  all,  and  true  men  seldom  fre- 
quent the  same  but  upon  devyne  occasions;  yet  St  is  visited  by  thieves,  who 
assemble  there  not  to  pray,  but  to  wait  for  praye;  and  manie  fall  into  their 
handea,  clothed,  that  are  glad  when  they  are  escaped  naked.  V^alk  not  there 
late." 

The  church  and  churchyard  have  long  been  noted  as  the  burial-plaoe  of 
Boman  Catholics, "  who,"  Strype  says,  have  of  Ute  <' affected  to  be  buried 
here  ;*'  and  many  of  the  tombs  bear  the  customary  cross  and  B.  L  P. 
{Bequieseat  in  pace).  Among  other  reasons  assigned  for  this  prefer- 
ence was,  that  the  church  was  the  last  where  bell  tolled  in  England  for 
Mass,  and  in  which  any  rites  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  were  cele- 
brated after  the  Beformation ;  but  the  choice  is  believed  to  be  a  mere 
prejudice.  The  churchy  reconstructed  and  enlarged  by  A.  D.  Gough^ 
was  re-opeoed  July  5, 1848J:  the  style  adopted  is  Anglo-Norman :  the 
edifice  hais  been  lengthened  westward;  the  old  tower  bu  been  removed, 
and  a  new  one  built  on  the  south  side ;  and  the  west  end  has  an  en- 
riched Norman  porch,  and  a  wheel-window  in  the  gable  above.  In  the 
Ogress  of  the  works  were  found  Boman  bricks,  a  email  altar-stone, 
y  Norman  capitals,  an  Early  English  piscina,  and  Tudor  brick- 
work. The  chancel  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Gibbs, 
as  is  also  the  western  wheel-window.  The  several  old  monuments 
have  been  restored,  and  refixed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  original 
positions.  On  the  north  wall,  opposite  the  baptistery,  is  the  earlj 
Tudor  marble  Purbeck  memorial,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Gray  family,  of  Gray's  Inn ;  the  recesses  for  brasses  removed,  and  neither 
date  nor  arms  remaining.  On  the  south-east  interior  wall  is  the  marble 
tablet,  with  palette  and  pencils,  to  Samuel  Cooper,  the  celebrated  min- 
iature-painter (d.  1672);  over  the  vestry  are  three  small  brasses  to 
the  daughter  of  A. Glover,  of  Tottenham  Court  (d.  1588) ;  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  is  a  monument  with  busts  to  William  Piatt  (d.  1637), 
and  his  wife,  removed  from  the  old  chapel  at  Highgate,  in  1833.  The 
church  is  mostly  floored  with  black  and  white  marble  tombs,  of  con- 
siderable age,  and  in  good  preservation.  The  ancient  communion -plate, 
date  1638,  discovered  in  1818,  is  now  again  in  use.  In  the  churchyard 
are  headstones  to  William  WooUett,  the  engraver  (d.  1785),  and  John 
Walker,  the  dictionary  compiler  (d.  1807) ;  and  an  altar-tomb  to  Wil- 
iam  Godwin,  the  novelist  (d.  1836),  and  his  two  wives.  The  register 
records  the  burials  of  Abraham  Woodhead  (d.  1678 (,  and  OlMdiah 
Walker  (d.  1699),  both  of  whom  were  said  to  have  written  the  Whole 
IhUy  of  Meat,  and  who  both  became  Papists;  Lady  Slingsby,an  actress 
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IB  I>rTdeii  and  Lm*i  plays,  from  1681  to  1689 ;  Jeremy  Collier  (d.  1726), 
who  battl«d  with  CoDgreTe  and  Vanbrugh,  and  improTed  the  decengr 
of  the  stage ;  Ned  Ward,  the  "  London  Spy  "  (d.  1731) ;  Leoni,  the  archi- 
tect  (d.  1746) ;  Ladr  Henrietta,  wife  of  Beard,  the  singer  (d.  1753) :  Maz- 
dnghi,  leader  of  the  band  at  Marylebone  Gardens  ;  Arthur  O  Leary, 
the  Franciscan  Friar  (d,  1802) ;  Paoli,  the  Corsican  (d,  1807) ;  the  Che- 
Tslicr  d*Eon  (d.  1810);  PScker,  the  comedian  (d.  1806),  said  to  have  per. 
formed  4852  times ;  and  Sdieemakers,  the  scnlptor  (d  1808).  Paucras 
was  eorrupted  to  "  Paneredge*'  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

8t.  Paitcbas,  near  Euston-sqnare,  New-road,  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Inwood ;  the  first  stone  being  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York,  July  1, 1819. 
Tlie  eella,  or  body  of  the  church,  is  designed  from  the  Erectheum,  de- 
dieated  to  Minerra  Polias  and  Pandrosus,  at  Athens ;  and  the  steeple, 
168  Cset  hiffh,  is  from  the  Athenian  Tower  of  the  Winds,  with  a  cross, 
in  lien  of  the  Triton  and  wand,  symbols  of  the  wind,  in  the  original. 
The  clock-dials  are  but  6}  feet  in  diameter,  though  at  the  height  of 
100  feet,  and  therefore  are  much  too  small.  The  western  front  of  the 
efaarcfa  baa  a  fine  portico  of  six  columns,  with  richly-sculptured  Toluted 
o^Rtala ;  beneath  are  three  enriched  doorways,  designed  exactly  from 
those  of  the  Erectheum,  and  exquisite  in  detail.  Towards  the  east 
end  are  lateral  porticoes,  each  supported  by  colossal  statues  of  fe- 
males,* on  a  plinth,  in  which  are  entrances  to  the  catacombs  beneath 
the  dinrch,  to  eoatain  2000  coffins  :  each  of  the  figures  bears  an  ewer 
in  one  hand,  and  rests  the  other  on  an  inTerted  torch,  the  emblem  of 
death :  these  figures  are  of  terra-cotta  (artificial  stone),  formed  in  pieces, 
sad  cemented  round  cast-iron  pillars,  which  in  reality  support  the  en- 
tshlaliires.  The  eastern  front  varies  from  the  ancient  Temple  in  having 
a  semicircular  termination,  round  which,  and  along  the  side  walls,  are 
terra-cotta  imitations  of  Greek  tiles.  The  interior  is  designed  in  con- 
fomnty  with  the  general  plan  of  ancient  temples.  The  pulpit  and  read- 
ing-desk are  made  from  the  trunk  of  "the  Fairlop  Oak,"  m  Hainhault 
Forest,  blown  down  in  1820.  The  cost  of  this  classic  edifice,  much  too 
dose  aresembhmce  to  a  Pagan  temple  to  be  appropriate  for  a  Christian 
cfaareb,  was  76,679^ 

St.  Paul's,  Camden  New  Town,  St.  Pancras,  was  built  in  1848-9 
(Ordish  and  Johnson,  architects) :  it  is  miyesticidly  situated,  and  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  transepts  and  chancel,  and  a  tower  and 
^ire  at  the  west  end,  1^  feet  high ;  the  windows  are  Decorated,  the 
TooU  have  crosses  and  crestings,  and  the  arrangement  is  very  pictur- 
eiqiw :  this  large  church,  for  1200  persons,  cost  less  than  9000/. 

8t.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  was  commenced  for  the  ground  landlord, 
Frsnds  Earl  of  Bedford,  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  1681,  but  not  finished  till 
1638 ;  this  being  the  last  of  that  great  architect's  works.  The  Earl's 
oommiasion  is  stated  to  have  been  for  a  chapel  "  not  much  better  than 
a  bam ;"  when  Jones  replied,  *'  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  the  hand- 
soDcat  bam  in  England.  The  truth  of  this  anecdote  has  been  ques- 
tioned ;  for  the  fabric  cost  4500/.,  a  large  sum  for  those  days.  It  was 
boilt  of  brick,  with  a  portico  at  the  east  front,  consisting  of  a  pedi- 
BCDt  supported  by  four  Tuscan  columns  of  stone,  and  the  roof  was 
covered  with  tiles  :  Hollar's  print  of  it  shews  a  small  bell-turret  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross.  Within  the  pediment  was  placed  a  pendulum 
dock,  made  by  Richard  Harris  in  1641,  and  stated  by  an  inscription 

*  Tbasc  flguzca  are  til-executed,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  original 
Caryatides  ttma  the  PaudTOslon,  in  the  Elrin  Collection  in  the  Britiith  Museum. 
The  St.  Panciaa  figures,  and  other  artificial  stone  details  for  the  church,  were 
eseentcd  by  Rossi,  ftom  Messrs.  Inwood's  designs,  and  cost  5400/. 
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in  the  Testrj  to  be  the  fint  made.*  The  ceiling  of  the  interior  was 
beautifiiUj  paioted  by  E.  Pierce,  senior,  a  pupii  of  Van  Dyck.  Inigp 
JoDM  was  present  at  the  consecration  by  Bishop  Juxon,  SepL  27, 16^. 
The  chnrch  was  repaired  by  Lord  Burlington  in  1727 :  in  1788,  the  walla 
were  cased  with  Portland  stone ;  and  the  rustic  gateways  at  the  eaat 
front,  which  Jones  had  imitated  in  brick  and  plaster  from  Palladio,  were 
then  rebuilt  with  stone.  In  1705,  the  diurch  was  burnt  to  the  walla  bj 
an  accidental  fire,  but  was  restored  by  the  elder  Hardwick.  The  altar- 
piece  has  two  figures  of  angels,  sculptured  by  Banks,  R.A.  Among 
the  eminent  persons  interred  here  are  Samuel  Butler  (d.  1680),  author  <» 
Hudibrtu,  wnose  friends  could  not  afford  to  bury  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  Sir  Peter  Lely  (d.  1680),  the  punter,  to  whom  there  waa  a 
monument,  with  a  bust  by  Gibbons,  destroyed  with  the  old  church ; 
Edward  Rynaston  (d.  1712),  the  famed  actor  of  female  parts,  who 
played  Juliet  to  Betterton*s  Romeo  ;  William  Wycherley  (d.  1715),  the 
witty  dramatist,  who  had  "  a  true  nobleman's  look ;"  Susannah  Cent- 
liyre  (d.  1723),  who  wrote  the  Wonder ;  Grinling  Gibbons  (d.  1721), 
the  sculptor  and  wood-carTer ;  Dr.  John  Armstrong  (d.  1779),  known 
by  his  didactic  poem.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health  ;  and  Chariea 
Macklin,  the  actor  (d.  1797),  at  the  age  of  107 :  the  two  last  in  a  Tanlt 
under  the  communion-table.  Strype  mentions  Marmaduke  Conwey, 
Esq.,  buried  here  1717,  at  the  age  of  108 years  and  some  months :  he  was 
in  tne  seryice  of  the  royal  family  from  the  reign  of  Ring  James  I.  to 
his  dying  day,  and  was  much  liked  by  Charles  I.  for  his  skill  in  hawk- 
ing.  In  the  churchyard  lies  Sir  Robert  Stranse,  the  engnraTer  (d.  1792), 
who  published  his  own  prints  at  "  the  Golden  Head,  in  Henrietta- 
street.  Holland  and  Edwin,  and  man?  players  of  minor  note,  are  also 
buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  portico  and  oyerhanp^in^  roof  of  the 
church  are  picturesque  in  effect;  and  the  whole  buildmg  is  impresslTe 
from  its  vastness,  and  agreeable  from  the  simple  rusticity  of  the  order. 

St.  Paul's  Chubch  tor  Ssambn  of  the  Post  of  Londor,  near 
the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  the  Sailor's  Home,  and  the 
Seamen's  Asylum,  was  founded  by  Prince  Albert,  May  11,  1846,  and 
consecrated  July  10, 1847  (H.  Roberts,  architect).  The  style  is  Early 
English,  with  a  western  tower  and  spire  100  feet  high.  "  In  the  course 
of  a  year  it  is  computed  that  about  7000  seamen  come  to  this  church : 
a  field  of  usefulness  that  can  scarcely  be  over-rated  "  (Low's  Charities 
of  London,  p.  890).  St.  Paul's  has  superseded  the  Episcopal  Floating 
Church,  originall^r  the  Brazen  sloop-of-war :  she  was  moored  in  the 
Pool,  and  fitted  with  a  small  organ ;  and  boats  were  provided  on  Sun- 
days at  the  Tower- stairs  for  the  free  passage  of  sailors  to  attend  the 
ship  seryice,  which  was  under  the  dbect  superintendence  of  the  Biahop 
of  London. 

St.  Paul's,  Shadwell,  named  from  its  being  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  was  originally  built  m  1656 ;  but  re- 
built, as  we  now  see  it,  m  1820-1,  by  Walters,  who  died  in  the  latter  year : 
it  has  a  beautiful  spire,  and  is  throughout  a  yery  meritoriona  dongn. 
The  parish,  formerly  a  hamlet  of  Stepney,  waa  called  Chadwelie,  it  is 

•  Cunningham*!  Handbook,  2d  edit.  p.  886.  If  this  inscxiption  be  correct, 
it  negatives  the  claim  of  Huygheni  to  having  flist  applied  the  pendulum  to  the 
clock,  about  1667 ;  although  Justus  Bergen,  mechanician  to  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolphus,  who  reigned  flrom  1576  to  1612,  fs  said  to  have  attached  one  to  a  clock 
used  by  Tycho  Brahe.  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  having  been 
in  Italy  during  the  time  of  Galileo,  it  is  probable  thilt  he  oommunicated  what  he 
heard  of  the  pendulum  to  Harris.  Huyghens,  however,  violently  cooteated  for 
the  prioilty;  while  others  claimed  it  for  the  younger  Galileo,  who.  they  asserted, 
had,  at  his  father's  suggestion,  applied  the  pendulum  to  a  clock  in  Venice  which 
waa  finUhed  In  1649.— Adam  Thomaon'a  Time  and  Timekeeptrtf  pp.  67, 68. 
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■ippoMd,  from  A  spring  dedkatad  to  St.  Chad,  within  the  church- 
two. 

9r.  Paui's,  Wnton-place,  KnigiitsbTidge,  desijipQed  by  Cundy,  was 
eonflecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  May  dO,  1848.  It  has  an  Earlr 
Perpeadicalar  and  elght.pimiacled  tower,  131  feet  Ugh.  Within  is  a 
iBa(pifieent  organ  in  a  richly-canopied  case,  and  the  choral  ser?ioe  is 
eAoeotly  performed ;  the  silTer-gilt  commnnion  plate  is  Tery  massive ; 
the  altar  appointments  are  truly  Anglican ;  and  the  font  is  oleTerly  sculp- 
tared  with  Bcriptore  scenes.  The  cost  of  this  chnrch  was  11,000^,  exclu- 
mt  of  fittings.  The  Rot.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.  A.,  of  Christ  Chnrch, 
Oxford,  appointed  to  the  incumbency  in  1843,  resigned  in  1850. 

8t.  Pitbb's,  Comhill,  was  rebuilt  of  brick  by  Wren,  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666 :  it  has  a  tower  and  spire  140  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  sn  enormous  key,  the  emblem  of  St.  Peter.  Here  is  a  tablet  re- 
eordi^  the  death  by  fire,  Jan.  18, 1782,  of  the  seven  children  of  James 
lad  ^lary  Woodmaaon,  of  Leadenhall-street.  An  inscription  upon  a 
brasi  plate  in  the  Testry-room  describes  the  old  church  as  founded 
U).  179r— a  statement  unsupported  by  facts.  Stow  records  a  mur- 
derer to  hsTO  fled  to  St.  Peter's  for  sanctuary  in  1230 ;  and  one  of  its 
priests  was  murdered  in  1243.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  separated  by 
A  carved  wainscot  rood-screen,  set  up  by  direction  of  Bishop  Beverid^e, 
who  was  82  years  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  who  paid  specul  attention 
to  the  appropriateness  of  church  furniture  and  repairs. 

8t.  Pctbb's,  Eaton-square,  PimHoo,  an  Ionic  church,  was  designed 
bj  Henry  Hakewill,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Howley,  July  20, 1827. 
The  altar-piece  is  *'  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,"  painted  by  W. 
Hilton,  B.A.,  and  presented  to  the  church  by  the  British  Institution. 

St.  Pbtsb's,  Saft-on-hill,  a  district  chnrdi  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
bora,  designed  br  Barry,  R.A.,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  and  conse- 
crated m  1882 :  it  has  been  placed  in  a  proverbially  depraved  locality, 
with  the  most  salutary  effect. 

8t.  Pbtbb'b,  Sumner-street,  Bankside,  designed  by  Edmunds,  and 
raofccrafeed  Nov.  7, 1839,  is  in  the  plain  Pointed  style,  and  has  an  em- 
battled tower  84  feet  high. 

St.  PbtebVlk-Poob,  Old  Broad-street,  was  taken  down  in  1788, 
reboiH  by  Jease  Gibson,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Porteus  in  1792. 
The  ehnreh  is  traceable  to  1181 :  it  was  "  sometime  peradventnre  a 
poor  pariah"  {Siow)^  but  scarcely  now  contains  one  pauper. 

St.  Petsb's  ai»  Yikcula,  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  situate  north- 
weit  of  the  White  Tower,  was  erected  temp,  Edward  L,  though  there 
vss  a  chapel  vnthin  the  walls,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  at  a  much 
Stf  Bcr  date.  The  present  chapel  is  built  of  squared  stones  and  flints, 
ud  has  a  small  bell-tower.  The  interior  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave, 
sad  north  aisle,  the  two  latter  separated  bv  flat-pointed  arches  spring- 
joc:  from  clustered  columns;  but  little  of  the  original  building  renudns. 
Tins  diapel  is  extremely  Interestbg,  as  the  burial-place  of  these  emi- 
oeot  persons,  executed  within  the  Tower  walls  or  upon  Tower-hill : 
Qveen  Anne  Boleyn  (beheaded  1536) ;  Queen  Katherine  Howard  (be- 
headed 1542) ;  Sir  Thomas  More  (beheaded  1535) ;  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex  (beheaded  1540);  Margaret  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
(beheaded  1541);  Thomas  Lord  Seymour,  Lord  Admiral,  beheaded 
1549,  by  warrant  of  his  own  brother,  the  Protector  Somerset,  who  in 
1552  was  executed  on  the  same  scaffold ;  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Nor- 
thanberland  (beheaded  1553).  GooqIc 

'*  ThMf  Ijelh  bcfine  the  High  Altar,  in  8t  Peter's  Chnrch,  two  ItMcelidirWi 
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two  Queenei,  to  wit,  the  Ihike  of  Somerset  and  the  Duke  of  Narthumberlaad 
between  Queen  Anne  and  Queen  Katherine,  all  four  beheaded."— £<ov  (HotoerV). 

Ladj  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband.  Lord  Dudley  (beheaded  1653-4) ; 
Bobert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  (beheaded  1600) :  under  the  oommnnion- 
table  lies  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (beheaded  1685) ;  and  beneath  the 
gallerj,  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  (beheaded  1746) ;  and  Simon 
Lord  LoTat  (beheaded  1747).  The  Register  records  the  burial  in  this 
chapel  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbory,  poisoned  in  the  Tower,  1613 :  and  here 
lies  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  his  aon  beinff 
refused  bj  King  Charles  I.  permission  to  remore  the  bod?  to  ComwaU 
for  interment.  Also  are  buried  in  St  Peter's,  John  Roettier,  ''his 
Mflgesty's  engrayer  at  the  Tower"  (d.  1703);  and  Colonel  Garwood, 
who  emted  the  WeUingUm  Despatches  (d.  1846).  In  the  north  aisle  is 
the  altar-tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmondelejr  (Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  temp,  Henry  Yll.)  and  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth.  In 
the  chancel  is  a  ricn  marble  monament  to  Sir  Richard  Blount  and  his 
son  Sir  Michael,  Lieutenants  of  the  Tower^  sixteenth  century;  with 
figures  of  the  knight  and  his  sons  in  armour,  and  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Allan  Apley,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  (d.  1630) ;  and  in  the  naye-floor  is  the  inscribed  grayestone 
of  Talbot  Edwards,  (d.  1674,)  Keeper  of  the  Regalia  in  the  Tower  whea 
Blood  stole  the  crown,    (i^  Towbr  of  London.) 

St  Pbteb's,  Walworth-road,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington, 
was  built  1823-fi,  and  cost  about  19,000/.  It  is  one  of  Soane's  classic 
churches ;  the  west  front  decorated  irith  Ionic  columns,  and  the  tower 
has  two  stories,  the  lower  Corinthian  and  the  upper  Composite.  The 
interior  is  in  elegant  and  original  taste. 

St.  Satioub's,  Southwark,  a  short  distance  firom  the  south  foot  of 
London-bridge^  ranks  in  magnitude  and  architectural  character  as  the 
third  church  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in  the 
Idngdom  possessing  a  Ladj  ChapeL  It  was  originally  the  church  of  the 
Augustine  Priory  of  St  Mary  Oyerie,  and  was  founded  by  the  Norman 
knights,  William  Pont  de  I'Arche  and  William  Dauncy.  The  naye  of 
the  church  is  attributed  to  Giiford,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1106 
(7th  Henry  I.) ;  and  an  arch,  an  apsis,  and  otner  remains  of  this  date, 
iiaye  been  unooyered  by  the  remoyal  of  the  masonry  of  the  church,  al- 
tered in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  lY.  After  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries,  this  church  was  purchased  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the 
people  of  Southwark ;  and  in  1540,  it  was  made  parochial  as  St.  &i- 
▼iour's,  and  united  with  the  two  parishes  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  and  St 
Margaret-at-Hill.  The  church  is  cathedral  or  cruciform  in  plan,  with 
a  naye,  transepts,  choir,  and  Lady  Chapel,  and  a  lofty  embattled  tower 
at  the  central  intersection ;  besides  Mary  Magdalen's  and  the  Bishop's 
Chapels,  now  remoyed.  An  etching,  by  Hollar,  executed  for  Dugdale*s 
Monasticon,  shews  the  church  about  1  wO.  The  choir  and  Lady  Chapel 
were  commenced  in  the  Lancet  style,  according  to  an  ancient  chroni- 
cle :  "  John  anno  X^  (1208).  Seynte  Marie  Oyerie  was  that  yere  be- 
gonne."  *  In  1618,  the  fine  perspective  of  naye  and  choir  was  destroyed 

•  "A  Chronicle  of  London  ftom  1089  to  14S3,"  flrit  printed  in  1897.  A 
romantic  tradition  is  associated  with  this  charch.  Stow,  in  the  account  which 
he  received  from  Linsted,  the  last  Prior»  describes  it  as  "  Saint  Mory  ouer  the 
Rie,  or  Overif,  that  is,  over  the  water.  This  church,  or  some  other  in  place 
thereof,  was  (of  old  time,  long  before  the  Conquest,)  an  House  of  Sisters,  founded 
by  a  mayden  named  Marg,  unto  the  which  House  and  Sisters  she  left  (as  was  left 
to  her  by  her  parents)  the  ouersight  and  profits  of  a  Crosse  Ferrie,  or  trauerse 
ferrie  ouer  the  Thames,  there  kept  before  any  bridge  was  builded.'*  (See  Loh- 
DOK  Bbxoos,  p.  54.)  This  story  has,  however,  been  much  discredited.  The 
Shrouded  figure  now  in  the  north  aisle  has  been  gossipingly  assigned  to  Andery, 
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by  aa  orgtuk-wentn,  set  up  in  place  of  the  aadent  rood-loft.  In  1624, 
the  I^Mly  Chapel,  which  had  been  let  out  ai  a  bakehouse  for  60  yean , 
was  restored ;  and  in  1689,  the  tower  was  repaired,  and  the  pinnacles 
were  reboilt:  height  150  feet.  From  the  roof  Hollar  drew  his  cele- 
brated View  of  London,  lately  rendered  familiar  by  l£artin*s  pen-and- 
ink  lithogrmph.  For  a  long  interral,  the  only  repairs  of  the  church 
tended  to  its  disfignrement,  by  barbarous  brick  casing  and  the  destruo- 
tioD  of  beantifhl  windows ;  until,  in  1818^  the  repair  of  the  entire  edifice 
was  oommeneed  with  the  tower.  The  pinnacles  and  embattled  para- 
pets were  rebuilt,  windows  inserted,  and  the  tower,  split  by  the  violent 
vibratloo  of  the  bells,  was  secured  with  cast-iron  ties  concealed  withii^ 
the  masonry.  This  restoration  was  superintended  by  George  Gwilt, 
FjS.A.,  who  also,  in  1822-24,  took  down  the  east  end  of  the  church  to 
the  dmstory,  and  ga?e  the  present  fSsce  to  the  structure — ^his  own  de- 
sign— consisting  of  an  enriched  gable,  with  an  elaboratel?  foliated  cross 
on  its  apes ;  pinnacled  staircase  turrets,  with  niches  at  the  angles ;  and 
a  new  triple  uncet  window,  in  the  more  florid  style  of  the  13th  century, 
instead  or  the  original  window  of  five  lights  (temp.  Henrv  VII.) ;  and  a 
Catberino- wheel  window,  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty.  Over 
the  TaiiltiDg  a  cast-iron  roof  was  erected,  and  covered  with  copper; 
and  the  piers  of  the  flying  buttresses  on  each  side  were  cased  with 
stone,  the  atale  windows  built  anew,  &c.;  in  all  which  Mr.  Gwilt  has 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  former  work,  "  not  only  in  the  general  design, 
hot  in  the  minutest  details,  wherever  prototypes  could  be  found."  In 
1329  30,  the  transepts  were  restored  from  the  designs  of  R.  Wallace, 
arcfaiteet :  groined  roofs  were  added ;  and  in  the  south  was  introduced 
a  cirenlar  window,  designed  from  that  in  the  ruins  of  Winchester  Pa- 
lace, Bankside,  discovered  through  a  fire  in  1814.  In  the  north  tran- 
sept has  been  inserted  a  window  of  circular  tracery,  in  the  st^le  of 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  the  side  windows,  originally  of  beautiful 
length,  have  been  injudiciously  shortened.  Within,  the  transepts  pre- 
ioit  a  bcfttttiful  vuta,  second  only  to  the  choir.  The  four  magnificent 
which  support  the  tower  remain  unaltered.     The  timber  roof 


of  the  nnve,  a  fine  specimen  of  carpentry,  said  to  have  been  put  up  by 
ffiahop  Fox  (temp.  Edward  IV.),  was  next  removed  **  by  Order  of  Ves- 
try," and  the  organ  was  moved  up  to  form  a  temporary  end  to  the 
enoir.  Thns  dismantled,  in  splendid  ruin,  stood  the  roofless  walls,  and 
the  massive  Tudor  doorway  at  the  west  end,  until,  in  1838-9,  the  nave 
was  rebuilt  for  Divine  Service  in  poor,  incongruous  style ;  and  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  choir,  St.  Saviour  s  now  presents  the  anomalous  appear- 
snee  of  two  chnrches  in  one ;  but  had  the  nave  been  restored  according 
to  the  ancient  exnmple,  the  groined  roof  of  the  church  would  exhibit  an 
onintcrmpted  perspective  of  208  feet  The  most  picturesoue  views  are 
from  the  clerestory  vaultings  of  the  choir.  The  commonplace  oak  and 
plaster  of  the  last  oentuiy  have  been  removed  from  the  eastern  end, 
thus  unveiling  the  stone  altar-screen,  a  beautiful  composition  of  niches, 
&c. ;  and  which,  from  its  resembling  that  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  and 
beanne  Bishop  Fox's  device  of  the  Pelican  feeding  her  young,  is  inferred 
to  be  ms  workmanship :  it  was  restored  in  1833,  at  the  cost  of  700^ 

the  FeiTTinan,  fathn  of  the  fonndreu  of  St.  Haiv  Overie'i.  There  ii  a  curious, 
although  pcobsbly  fabulous  tract  of  his  life,  entitled,  "The  True  History  of  the 
Life  and  sodden  Death  of  old  John  OTen,  the  rich  Ferry-Man  of  London,  shewing 
how  be  lost  his  life  by  his  own  covetoutness.  And  of  bb  daughter  Mary,  who 
caea«ed  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overs  In  Southwark  to  be  built ;  and  of  the  bolld- 
hig  of  London  Bridre.**  There  are  two  editions :  the  first,  16S7,  with  woodcuts  ; 
the  seeond,  1744,  '*  Prbited  for  T.  Harris  at  the  Looking-Glass  on  London  Bridge." 
It  is  among  Sir  W.  Musgnve's  Biographical  Tracts  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
synopsis  of  the  stoiy  is  gfren  hi  the  Chronicle*  of  London  Bridge,  pp.  40*44. 
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"  In  the  fifteenth  century,  iciilptuTe  and  painting  lent  their  aid  to  complete 
and  embeHiflh  this  lumptuous  display  of  architecture.  Upon  the  altar  and  under 
the  central  canopy,  in  toe  first  range,  stood  the  crucifix ;  the  large  niche  above 
was  appropriated  to  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  corresponding  niche  in  the  upper  range  we  may  as  confidently  assign  to 
the  representation  of  nie  sacred  Trinity ;  the  ndnor  niches  might  be  oocuptal  by 
the  s^nted  bishops  of  the  see.  Above  the  whole,  the  design  was  carried  on  in  the 
patnied  glass  of  the  east  window,  inclosed  as  it  were  in  a  richly  sculptured  frame: 
In  this  perfect  state,  what  a  magnificent  scene  was  displayed  in  the  choir  I" — E.  J. 
Carlos,  Oentleman*»  Magazine,  Feb.  1834. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  which  Bishop  Gardioer  used  as  a  oonsistorial 
court  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  was  restored  by  sabscription  in 
1832 :  the  groined  roof  is  Teryfine,  and  here  is  the  marble  tomb  of 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  his  full-length  effigies, 
formerly  in  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  where  also  his  leaden  coffin  was  foand. 
In  1655,  a  commission  sat  in  St.  Mar^  Overie's  for  the  trial  of  heretics. 
Bishop  Hooper  and  John  Rogers  being  the  first  Tictims  to  the  stake ; 
but  within  four  years,  the  Popish  ▼estments  were  sold  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church,  and  next  the  valuable  Latin  records  of  the  Priory  were 
burnt  as  superstitious  remains  of  Popery.    The  church  is  Teiy  rich  Id 
painted  sculpture  tombs.    In  the  south  transept  is  the  Perpenfficular 
monument  of  the  poet  Gower,  removed  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
in  1832,  when  it  was  restored  and  coloured  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Fran- 
cis Leveson  Gower,  now  Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  presumed  collateral 
descendant  from  the  poet.    Gower  was  married  in  this  church,  in  1397, 
to  Alice  Groundolf,  bV  the  celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  then  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  nere  Gower  and  his  wife  are  buried:  the  poet 
beneath  the  above  monument,  triple  canopied,  and  richly  dight  with 
^old  and  colour  inscription,  with  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Gower 
in  prayer :   his  hair  auburn,  and  long  to  the  shoulders,  and  a  small 
forked  beard;  on  his  head  a  purple  and  gold  rose  fillet,  with  the 
words, ''  Merd  Ihn  ;"  a  habit  or  purple,  damasked,  down  to  his  feet;  a 
collar  of  esses,  gold,  about  his  neck ;  nis  head  resting  upon  three  gilded 
volumes,  the  ''Speculum  Meditantis,"  '<  Vox  Clamantis,"  and  '' Con- 
fessio  Ajnantis ;    on  the  wall  at  his  feet  are  his  arms,  and  a  hat  or 
helmet,  with  a  red  hood,  ermined,  and  surmounted  by  his  crest — a  dog. 
Opposite  Gower*s  tomb  is  the  coloured  bust  of  John  Bingham,  saddler 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.    In  the  north  transept  is  a  richly- 
painted,  carved,  and  gilt  monument,  with  angels,  rocks,  suns,  and  ser- 
pents, to  William  Austin,  Esq.  (d.  1833),  who  wrote  a  poem  of  **  Medi- 
tations."   Next  lies  Dr.  Lockyer,  the  empiric  (temp.  Charles  IL),  his 
reclining  effigies  in  thick-curled  wig  and  furred  gown  : 
"  His  virtues  and  bis  pills  are  so  well  known, 
That  envy  can't  confine  them  under  stone.**— Epitaph. 
In  the  north  aisle  is  the  monument  to  John  Treheame,  gentleman- 
porter  to  James  I.,  with  the  costumed  busts  of  himself  and  wife.    Op- 
posite is  the  tomb  of  Alderman  Humble  (temp.  James  I.),  with  kneeUnjg 
ngures  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  and  representations  of  their 
cmldren ;  and  an  inscription,  slightly  varied  from  a  poem  attributed 
to  Francis  Quarles,  commencing, 

"  Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see." 
Here,  too,  is  an  oaken  effigies,  supposed  of  one  of  the  Norman 
knights,  founders  of  the  church ;  and  near  it  is  the  figure  of  an  ema- 
ciated man,  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  and  finely  sculptured.  The  Burial 
Register  records,  under  1607,  <<Edmond  Shaksp^are,  phi^er,  in  the 
oiburch,"  the  great  dramatist's  brother,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  him  as  chief  mourner;  under  1625  is  «Mr. 
John  Fletcher,  a  man,  in  the  church"  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher); 
and  Philip  Massinger^  "a  stranger/'  in  the  churchyard,  l6;i8-9.    The 
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tower  has  a  fine  peal  of  tweWe  bells,  and  in  the  belfrr  are  recorded 
exploits  performea  upon  them  by  the  CoU^e  and  Cumberland  youths 
(lee  St.  5La.mT>i.B-Bow  Chubch,  p.  142) ;  though  these  bells  were  not 
mnj;  at  the  opening  of  London-bridge,  in  1881,  from  the  alleged  inse- 
nxnty  to  the  masonry:  the  entire  wdght  of  the  twelve  bells  is  10  tons, 
15  cwt.  1  qr.  9  lbs.  The  dock,  put  up  in  1795,  has  a  dial  81  feet  in  dr- 
cuaifcrence ;  l«i||K^  of  minute-mmd,  5  feet ;  drcumference  of  bell,  11 
feet  6  inches,  xlie  tower,  east  end,  and  Lady  Chapel,  originally  con- 
cealed b^    ■  -    •-      - - 

in  fonmni 

upwards  of  50,000/. 
St.  Sspuixkbs*8,  andently  "in  the  Bailey,"  at  the  east  end  of 
Skinner-atreet,  and  adjacent  to  Newgate,  was  damaged  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  which  just  reached  Pye  Comer,  northward  of  the  church. 
It  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centur;|r.  The  south- 
west entrance-porch,  resembling  a  transept,  has  a  groined  roof,  with 
boM  ribs  and  beautiftilly-sculptured  bosses;  acyoiniog  is  an  andent 
chapel,  erected  by  the  Popham  family.  The  body  of  the  church  was  re- 
fitted bT  Wren  after  the  Fire.  The  organ,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
ta  London,  was  built  in  1677,  and  has  been  recently  enlarged ;  the  pedal 
organ,  with  ten  stops,  or  fourteen  ranks  of  pipes  throughout,  is  un- 
e<|ualled  in  England.  The  pulpit  has  a  sounding-board,  like  a  parabolic 
reflector,  with  ribs  of  mahogany,  the  grain  radiating  from  the  centre. 
Among  the  monuments  is  that  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  GoTernor  of  Yir- 
gisna,  and  a  romantic  traveller  (d.  1631) :  his  eccentric  epitaph,  recorded 
by  ScrypCy  has  disappeared.  The  benefactions  to  the  parish  include  that 
or  Mr.  Bichard  Dowe,  who  left  a  hand-bell,  to  be  rung,  with  certain 
fonna,  to  the  condemned  criminals  in  Newgate,  and  on  their  way  to 
Tybnni  for  execution,  (see  St.  Sepulchbe'b  Bell,  p.  88,)  when  it  was 
also  costomary  to  present  a  nosegay  to  each.  St.  Sepulchre'a  tower, 
**  one  of  the  most  andent  in  the  outline  in  the  circuit  of  London," 
\Maieoim,)  has  four  pinnacles  with  Tanes,  rebuilt  1680-33,  and  is  140 
feet  high  :  it  has  a  fine  peal  of  ten  bells ;  the  clock  regulates  the  hane- 
iog  of  criminals  at  Newgate.  '*  Unreasonable  people,"  says  Howell, 
**are  as  hard  to  reconcile  as  the  Tanes  of  St.  Sepulchre's  tower,  which 
ocTcr  looked  all  four  upon  one  point  of  the  heaTens."  On  April  10, 
1600,  one  William  Dorrington  threw  himself  from  the  roof  of  this  tower, 
lesTiBg  there  a  written  prayer  for  forgiTeness. 

St.  Stephen's,  Coleman-street,  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666,  and  rebuilt  by  Wren,  as  we  now  see  it,  with  a  tower  and  bell- 
tnrret  65  feet  high.  Among  the  monuments  is  a  marble  bas-relief, 
W  R  W.  Wyon,  erected  in  1817,  to  the  Her.  Josiah  Pratt,  Vicar  of 
the  jparieh,  whose  missionanr  labours  are  personified  by  the  Angel  of 
the  Gospel  addressing  an  African,  Hindoo,  and  New  Zeolander.  The 
entrance-gateway  from  Coleman-street  has  a  very  curious  sculpture, 
embodying  the  Last  Judgment.  In  the  old  church  was  buried  Master 
AatoDj  Monday,  (d.  1633,)  who  wrote  a  continuation  of  Stow's  Sur- 
rcy,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  arranged  the  City  pageants  imd 
shows.  Of  this  parish  John  Hay  ward  was  under-sexton  auring  the 
Great  Plagne,  when  he  carried  the  dead  to  their  graves,  and  fetched  the 
bo£cs  wiOi  the  Dead  Cart  and  Bell,  yet  "  ncTcr  had  the  distemper  at 
aU,  hot  Ured  about  twenty  years  after  it." — Defoe's  Memoirs. 

St.  Stefbeh's  the  Mabttb,  ATonne  Road,  Portland Town,is  a  large 
Daeorated  dinrch,  by  DAukea,  with  a  tower  and  spire  136  feet  high ; 
towarda  buUding  which  two  indiTiduals  orave  1000/.  each ;  the  freehold 
of  the  lite  and  &0L  bdng  also  giyen  bf  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
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St.  Stsphbk'b  thb  Mabttb,  Rochefter-row,  Westminster,  a  statdy 
church,  built  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost  of  Miss  Burdett  Coatts,  as 
a  memorial  to  her  father,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  M.F.  for  West- 
minster thirty  years.  The  site  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chaster 
of  Westminster,  and  is  nearly  opposite  the  almshouses  founded  by 
£mery  Hill  in  1674.  The  first  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  bj  Miss 
Coutts,  July  30, 1847 ;  it  was  consecrated  June  20, 1850.  The  style  is 
the  Decorated,  of  the  reizns  of  the  first  three  Edwards ;  and  the  archi* 
tect,  Ferrey.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  a  chancel ; 
and  on  the  north  side  a  massiTo  tower  and  spire,  200  feet  high,  with 
a  peal  of  eight  bells  by  Hears ;  all  the  windows  are  richlT  traceried. 
The  chancel  ceiling  is  coloured  blue,  powdered  with  gold  stars;  the 
walla  are  decorated  with  texts ;  and  the  reredos  is  of  the  Canterbory 
diaper,  picked  out  in  gold  and  colour :  the  altar-cloth  was  presented  by 
the  Dulce  of  Wellington,  and  the  chancel  carpet  was  wrought  in  Berlin 
worlc  by  forty  ladies  of  rank,  the  border  b?  the  ^Is  of  St.  Stephen's 
Schools:  the  design  consists  of  shields  and  heraldic  devices,  and  panels 
of  the  fleur-de-lis  and  Tudor  rose,  within  a  Tudor-rose  border.  The 
organ,  by  Hill,  has  a  screen  of  diapered  pipes,  and  cost  800  gtdneaa. 
The  nsTC  and  aisle  roofs  are  of  oak ;  and  the  arcade  rests  upon  clustered 
shafts,  with  sculptured  capitals.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  enriched 
with  tracery;  and  the  font  is  sculptured  with  Scripture  subject*. 
Some  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Wailes,  and  the 
others  with  PoweU's  stamped  quarries.  The  stalls  and  seats  are  of  oak, 
and  for  about  900  persons :  the  church  is  lit  by  gas,  and  has  in  the 
cliancel  a  handsome  corona  of  gas-burners  and  canSesticlcs.  Adjoininff 
are  Schools,  of  Tery  picturesque  design,  also  designed  by  Ferrey. 

St.  Steph£N*8,  Walbrook,  in  the  rear  of  the  Mansion  House,  is  the 
third  church  of  that  name  and  locality :  the  first,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  **  Brook  ;*'  the  second,  built  in  1428, 
on  the  east  side,  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 ;  and  the  pre- 
sent  church  was  built  upon  the  same  site,  1672-79,  from  the  designs  of 
Wren,  at  a  salary  of  100/.  a-year :  and  the  parish  accounts  shew  that  a 
hogshead  of  claret  was  presented  to  the  architect,  and  twenty  j^neaa 
to  his  lady.  The  interior  is  one  of  Wren's  finest  works,  with  its  ex- 
(^uisitely -proportioned  Corinthian  columns,  and  great  central  dome  of 
timber  and  lead,  resting  upon  a  circle  of  light  arches  springing  from 
column  to  column ;  its  enriched  Composite  cornice,  the  shidds  of  the 
spanilrels,  and  the  palm -branches  and  rosettes  of  the  dome-coffers,  are 
▼ery  beautiful ;  ana  as  you  enter  from  the  dark  Tcstibule,  a  halo  of 
dazzling  light  flashes  upon  the  eye  through  the  central  aperture  of  the 
cupola.  Tne  elliptical  openings  for  light  in  the  side  walls  are,  how- 
ever, very  objectionable.  The  fittings  are  of  oak ;  and  the  altar-screen » 
organ-case,  and  gallery  have  some  good  carvings,  among  which  are 
prominent  the  arms  of  the  Grocers*  Company,  the  patrons  of  the  living, 
and  who  rave  the  handsome  wainscoting.  The  enriched  pulpit,  ita 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  canopied  sounding-board,  with  angels 
bearing  wreaths,  are  much  admired.  The  church  was  cleansed  and  re- 
paired in  1850,  when  West's  splendid  painting  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Ste|>hen,  pres.nted  in  1779  by  the  then  Re^r,  Dr.  Wilson,  wss  re- 
moved from  over  the  altar  and  placed  on  the  north  wsll  of  the 
church ;  and  the  window  which  the  picture  had  blocked  up  was  then 
re-o|K'ned.  The  oldest  monument  in  the  church  is  that  of  John  Lil- 
burne  (d.  1678) :  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  wit  and  architect,  is  buried 
here,  io  the  family  vault.  During  the  repairs  in  1850,  it  is  stated  that 
4000  coffins  were  found  beneath  the  church,  and  were  covered  with 
brickwork  and  concrete  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  effluvia.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  is  plain ;  the  tower  and  spire^  128  feet  high,  is  at 
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the  temlDatiaii  of  Charlotte-row.    The  present  Bector  is  the  Rer. 
Geor^  Crolj,  DJ>.,  the  eloquent  poet  and  imaginatiye  prose  writer. 

Tbis  drareh,  nnopettSoDably  elegant,  hat  been  orerpraised.  The  rich  dome  is 
eooaidered  bjr  John  Gizter  to  be  Wren's  attempt  to  "  set  up  a  dome,  a  eompara- 
tire  initscion  (though  on  a  dlminutire  scale)  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and 
wbkh,  no  doubt,  was  a  kind  of  probationary  trial  prerious  to  hii  gigantic  opera- 
tko  of  fixing  one  on  his  octangular  superstructure  in  the  centre  of  his  new  St. 
Psnri.'*  Mr.  J.  Gwilt  says  of  St.  Stephen'i :  **  Compared  with  any  other  church 
of  Beady  the  tame  magnitude,  Italy  cannot  exhibit  its  equal ;  elsewhere  its  riTsl 
ii  not  to  be  Iband.  Of  those  worthy  notice,  the  ZiteUe  at  Venice  (by  Palladio),  is 
the  neazetc  apiwoxiinatJoB  in  regard  to  sise,  but  it  ranks  fisr  below  our  church  in 
polat  of  composition,  and  still  lower  in  pohit  of  eikct,"  Again :  "  Had  its  mate- 
rials and  yolimie  been  as  durable  and  extensive  as  those  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
fih  Christopher  Wren  had  consummated  (in  St.  StepheiTs)  a  much  more  efficient 
BMnuiaent  to  his  weU-earned  fame  than  that  fabric  affords." 
8t,  Stephen's  serree  also  for  the  parish  of  St.  Bennet  Sherehog.  Upon 
the  north  nde  of  Pancras«lane  is  a  small  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  and 
upon  a  stone  on  an  adjoining  house  is  inscribed,  **  Before  tne  dreadful 
fire,  anno  1668,  here  stood  the  parish  church  St.  Bennet  Sherehog." 

Pendleton,  the  celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray,  known  by  his  multiversations,  sub- 
Kqoently  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  It  is  related  that  in  the 
pekgn  of  Edward  VI.,  Lawrence  Sanders,  the  martyr,  an  honest  but  mild  and 
timorona  man,  stated  to  Pendleton  his  fears  that  he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to 
Midarethe  peneeution  of  the  times;  and  was  answered  by  Pendleton  that  '*he 
would  sec  ereiy  drop  of  his  fat  and  the  last  morsel  of  his  flesh  consumed  to  ashes 
at  be  would  swerre  flrom  the  faith  then  established."  He,  however,  changed 
«ith  the  times,  saved  his  fat  and  his  flesh,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen's, 
whilst  the  mild  and  diffident  Sanders  was  burnt  in  Smitlifleld. 

8t.  Swithin*8,  Lovdon  Stone,  Cannon-street,  was  destroyed  bj 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  rebuilt  bj  Wren,  in  1680,  as  we  now'  see  it. 
It  Ins  a  tower  and  spire  150  feet  hi^h ;  but  is  chiefly  remarluible  for 
haring  against  ita  outer  south  wall,  witliin  a  modern  stone  case,  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  **  London  Stone,"  a  Roman  mtitartum. 

Tevplb  Chuboh,  (St.  Mary^M,)  in  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of 
Fleet-etreety  was  the  church  of  the  Knights  Templar  after  their  re- 
BM>val  from  their  chief  house,  on  Uie  site  of  old  Southampton  House, 
without  Holbom-bars.*  It  consists,  first,  of  ^  the  Round,"  built  in 
11£U>,  and  dedicated  by  HeracUua,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  (See  in- 
seriptioB  from  the  Saxon,  inside,  over  western  doorway.)  This  is  one  of 
the  four  circular  churches  built  in  England  lUfter  the  Templars'  return 
from  the  first  and  second  Crusades;  the  other  three  existmr  at  Cam- 
bridge, Northampton,  and  Biaplestead  in  Essex.  The  architecture  is 
nidway  between  Komaneeque  and  Early  English  Gothic :  the  western 
entrance  semicircular  arches  and  capitals  are  richly  sculptured  and 
deeply  recessed ;  within,  Purbeck  marble  columns,  with  boldly-sculp- 
tsred  capitals,  support  a  gallery  or  triforium  of  interlaced  Norman 
sRhes;  and  the  clerestory  liaa  six  Romanesque  windows,  one  filled  with 
stsincd  glass,  bright  rubv  ground,  with  a  representation  of  Christ,  and 
emblems  of  the  ETangeiists ;  and  the  ceiling,  of  Saracenic  character, 
isooloared.  On  the  gallery  well-staircase  is  a  "penitential  cell."  The 
srcsde  in  the  aisle  beneath  has  sculptured  heads  of  astonishing  variety, 
copies  executed  by  Sir  B.  Smirke  in  1827 ;  and  here  are  pointed  arches 
with  Norman  bilbts.    Upon  the  payement  are  figures  of  Crusaders, 

*  la  the  rear  of  the  house  No.  823  High  Holbom,  Is  a  room  or  hall,  for  some 
anexpiained  reason,  called  "the  chapel:"  it  has  a  finely  panelled  oak  ceiling, 
about  X.V.  1500  ;  a  huge  window  opening,  and  a  pointed  doorway,  now  filled  up. 
A  few  yards  westward  may  be  traced  the  position  of  the  Bound  Church  of  the 
Iteplars,  which  they  possessed  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  Temple 
Chnrch  fai  Fleet^treet.  Stow  relates  that  adjoining  the  old  Temple  Churcb  waa 
the  fain  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  afterwards  a  house  belonging  to  the  Sail 
of  BoothamptoB,  to  wUch  the  room  in  question  appears  to  pertsin. 
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"in  cross-legged  eflBgy  devoatly  stretched/'  but  originallj  placed  upon 
altar-tombs  and  pedestals. 

These  effigies  of  feudal  warriors  are  sculptured  out  of  flreestone.  The  attitndes 
of  all  are  different,  but  they  are  all  recumbent  with  the  legs  crossed.  They  are 
In  complete  mail  with  surcoats ;  one  only  is  bare-headi;d,  and  has  the  cowl  of  a 
monk.  The  shields  are  of  the  heater  or  Norman  shape,  but  the  size  is  not  the 
same  in  all ;  one  of  them  is  very  long,  and  reaches  f^om  the  shoulder  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg.  Their  heads,  with  one  exception,  repose  on  cushions,  and 
haye  hoods  of  mail.  Three  of  them  have  flattish  helmets  over  the  armour,  and 
one  has  a  sort  of  casque.  They  have  been  well  restored  by  Mr.  Richardson.  The 
best  authorities  assign  five  of  them  as  follow:  to  GeofiVyde  Magna  %ille.  Earl  of 
Essex,  A.n.  1144  (right  arm  on  his  breast  and  large  sword  at  his  right)— be  is 
not  mentioned  by  Weever ;  William  Mareschall,  £ari  of  Pembroke,  ▲.n.  1219. 
(sculptured  in  Sussex  marble,  with  his  sword  throuKh  a  lion's  head) ;  Robert 
Lord  de  Ros,  a.d.  1245  (head  uncovered,  with  long  flowing  hair),  whose  efflgr  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Helrosley  Church,  Yorkshire;  William  Maree- 
ehall,  junior,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1231  (with  lion  rampant  on  shield,  and  sheathing 
his  sword),  Gilbert  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1241  (drawing  his  sword, 
winged  dragon  at  feet).-'Cole'8  Glance  at  the  Temple  Church, 

In  1841  were  discovered  the  ancient  lead  coffins  conUinlng  the  bodies  of 
these  knights,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  been  buried  in  their  armour ;  and  none 
of  the  coffin  ornaments  were  of  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
In  the  Temple  Round,  lawyers  received  clients,  as  merchants  on  'Cbaiig« : 
"  Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 
That  ply  i'  the  Temple  under  trees; 
Or  walk  the  Round  with  Knights  o'  the  Posts, 
About  the  cross>legg'd  knights,  their  host*.'*— HudUtraSt  pt.  ill.  c.  3. 
Dagdale  says:  "Item,  thev  (the  lawyers)  have  no  place  to  walk  in 
and  confer  their  learnings  but  the  church ;  which  place  all  the  term- 
times  hath  in  it  no  more  quietness  than  the  Pervise  of  Paules,  by 
occasion  of  the  confluence  and  concourse  of  such  as  are  suitors  in  tfaie 
law."  The  pavement  is  hud  with  Minton*s  encaustic  tiles,  the  patterns 
mostly  from  the  floor  of  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbej. 
**  The  Round'*  is  the  nave  or  vestibule  to  the  oblong  portion  of  the 
church,  the  choir,  in  pure  Lancet  style,  and  almost  rebuilt  in  the  resto- 
rations and  alterations  made  1839-42  by  Savage  and  Sydney  Smirke.  It 
is  divided  into  three  idsles  by  clustered  marble  columns,  the  groined 
roof  being  richly  coloured  in  arabesque,  and  ornamented  with  holj 
emblems.  Triple  lancet-headed  windows  let  in  floods  of  light.  The 
organ,  by  Bernard  Schmydt,  is  remarkable  as  having  quarter -tones. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Societies  of  the  Temple  deter- 
mined on  the  erection  of  an  organ ;  when  the  two  great  builders  of  the  time, 
Schmydt  and  Harris,  were  competitors,  and  each  was  supported  by  his  patrons 
and  partisans.  Each  then  erected  an  organ  in  the  church,  the  Benchers  pro- 
mising to  keep  the  best.  Blow  and  Purcell  performed  on  appointed  days  on 
Schmydt's  organ,  which,  it  was  thought,  must  be  chosen.  Harris's  organ  was 
then  played  by  Baptiste  Draghi,  and  won  many  admirers ;  and  the  competition 
was  kept  up  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth :  when  the  decision  being  referred  to  Judge 
Jefi'eries,  he  decided  in  favour  of  Schmydt's  organ. 

In  the  little  vestry  beneath  the  organ-gallery  is  a  marble  tablet  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  buried  in  the  ground  east  of  the  choir,  April  9, 
1774.  The  choir-stalls  and  benches  are  beautifully  carved  in  oak  from 
ancient  examples  :  the  altar  is  new,  in  the  style  of  Edward  L,  and  con- 
tains five  canopied  panels,  gilt  and  illuminated;  here  are  an  ambrj, 
piscina,  and  sacrarium  or  tabernacle  for  the  Eucharist ;  and  behind 
the  altar  are  three  ancient  niches  for  sacred  utensils.  On  the  south  is 
the  monumental  efllgies  of  a  bishop  in  pontificals,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Silverston  de  Eversdon,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  d.  12^,  and  buried  here. 
To  the  left  is  a  white  marble  tomb  over  the  remains  of  the  learned 
Selden,  d.  1654,  in  Whitefriars :  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Archbishop  Usher.  In  the  triforium  are  the  tombs  of  Plowden,  the 
junst ;  Howell,  writer  of  the  Familiar  LeUen ;  and  Gibbon,  the  his- 
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toriaa :  the  riewi  of  the  church  f^om  this  gaWerj  are  very  picturesque. 
Here  are  alao  aereral  memoriala  of  eminent  lawyers ;  and  among  them, 
a  marble  boat,  by  Rossi,  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  (d.  1806).  On 
the  suath  wall  is  a  tablet  to  Anne  Littleton  (d.  1623),  danghter-iu- 
law  to  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  with  a  qoaint  epitaph,  ending, 
"  Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chest; 

TiU  it  be  called  for,  let  it  rest: 

For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set. 

The  grave  is  bot  a  cabinet." 
It  is  mentioned  in  Dngdale's  Monatticon  that  both  King  Henry  11. 
and  his  Queen  Eleanor  directed  that  their  bodies  should  be  interred 
within  the  walls  of  the  Temple  Cbapel,  and  that  the  above  monarch 
bj  Ids  will  left  500  marks  for  that  purpose.  The  walls  are  inscribed 
with  Scripture  texta  in  Latin  ;  ana  between  the  top  of  the  stalls  and 
the  string-course  beneath  the  windows,  is  the  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose. 
The  windows,  by  WiUement,  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  modern 
itained  glass:  the  altar  subjects  are  n-om  the  life  of  Christ,  the  in- 
tcnpaoea  being  deep-blue  and  ruby  mosaic,  with  gUttering  borders. 
Knights  Templar  fill  the  aisle  windows ;  but  that  opposite  the  organ 
bas  figures  of  angela  playing  musical  instruments. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Templars  in  England,  and  of  this  church,  maybe  read 
tp  the  rode  effigies  of  the  sucoessiye  kings  daring  whose  reigns  they  flou- 
mbcd,  sow  pajnted  on  the  west  end  of  the  chancel.  At  the  south  corner  sits 
Henry  I.(a.  j>.  1128),  holdinc  the  first  banner  of  the  Crusaders,  half  bisck,  half 
vhite,  entitled  "Beauseant/'  white  typifying  fiilrness  towards  Ariends;  black, 
tenor  to  foes.  This  banner  was  changed  during  the  reign  of  Stephen  (▲.  n.  1 1 16) 
for  the  red  cross: 

"  And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord." 
Heary  11.  and  the  Roand  Church  are  represented  by  the  third  figure.  Richard 
I.,  vith  the  sword  which  he  wielded  as  Crusader,  and  John,  his  brother,  are  the 
B«xt  kings;  and  in  the  north  aisle  is  portrayed  Henry  III.,  holding  the  two 
cfaarches;  the  chancel,  or  square  part,  having  been  added  In  his  reign,  and  con- 
Mcrstedon  Ascension-day,  1240.— Cole's  Glance  at  the  Temple  Church. 

Externally,  the  Round  has  been  refaced  with  stone,  and  the  groined 
vestern  portico  restored;  the  east  end  has  three  high  gables,  with 
cnMNs;  and  the  bell  is  hung  in  a  new  stone  turret  on  the  north  side. 
North-east  of  the  choir  is  the  house  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  as 
the  preacher  at  the  church  is  called :  it  is  fronted  by  a  garden,  beneath 
vhieh  is  the  Benchers'  Vanlt.  One  of  the  most  learned  Masters  was 
Hooker,  author  of  the  EccUnastieal  Polity ;  another  eminent  Master 
was  Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London. 

St.  Thomas,  Chabtebhouse,  Goswell-Street-road,  a  brick  church 
in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  was  designed  by  £.  Blore,  and  consecrated 
IdtSL    A  portion  is  set  apart  for  the  Brethren  of  the  Charter-House. 

St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  in  St.  Thomas's-street,  was  originally 
tke  chardi  of  the  Monastery  or  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  but  was  made 
pwoehial  after  the  Dissolution :  in  1702  it  was  rebuilt  of  brick,  with 
a  Mjuare  tower,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  former  church. 

Trivitt,  Gray's-Inn-road,  district  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
bom,  designed  by'Pennithorne,  was  built  in  1837-8 :  it  has  a  pedimented 
centre,  and  belfry  with  cupola  roof  and  cross ;  and  catacombs  beneath 
for  1000  bodies.  Adjoining  is  the  old  burial-ground  of  St.  Andrew's, 
its  crowded  graTOs  interspersed  with  trees. 

TBiiTiTT,  Bfinories,  was  originally  the  church  of  the  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  founded  by  Matflda,  Queen  of  Henry  1.,  in  1108.  This 
church  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1668;  but  becoming  insecure,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  1706.  It  is  stated,  in  a  note  in  Strype,  that 
Trinity  pretended  to  pri?ileges,  as  "  marrying  without  a  license."    In 
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the  ohanoel  U  the  tomb  of  the  loyal  WUliam  Legge,  who  bore  the  tooch- 
ing  menage  of  Charles  I.  from  the  scaffold  to  his  son,  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales,  enjoining  him  to  <*  remember  the  faithfuUest  servant  erer  prince 
bad."    Here,  too,  is  buried  Legge'a  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

St.  Ybdabt's,  Foster-lane,  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1M6,  and 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  has  an  original  and  graceful  spire,  hi  three  stories. 
The  interior  has  a  ceiling  enriched  with  wreaths  of  flowen  and  fmits 
and  foliage ;  and  a  carved  oak  altar-piece,  with  winged  figures,  P«lm- 
branches,  a  pelican,  &c.  In  the  Teatry-room  is  a  print  of  ^  West 
Cheap  *'  in  1585,  with  the  church  of  St.  Michael  on  the  north  side  of 
Paternoster-row,  the  burial-place  of  the  antiquary,  Leland  (d.  1652). 

St.  Bartholomew  bt  thb  Exchange  (see  page  120),  which  was 
taken  down  in  1840,  has  been  rebuilt  in  Hoor-lane,  Tore-«treet,  under 
the  direction  of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.  A.  The  interior  details  are  Tuscan ; 
the  altar-piece,  pulpit,  &c.  are  richly -carved  oak ;  and  the  communion 
end  is  lighted  by  a  stained  Catherine-wheel  window.  From  the  western 
door,  the  whole  interior  to  the  east  is  discovered  through  a  triam- 
plial  arch,  formed  by  a  novel  and  ingenious  construction  of  the  choir- 
gallery  in  front  of  the  org^. 

British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Chubch  (the)  was  opened  April 
aO,  18i5,  in  the  Danish  Church,  Welldoee-square,  Ratcliffe  Hijghway. 
An  inscription  over  the  entrance  states  it  to  have  been  built  in  1090, 
by  Cains  Gabriel  Gibber,  the  sculptor,  at  the  cost  of  Christian  V.,  King 
or  Denmark,  for  sudi  merchants  and  seamen,  his  subjects,  who  visited 
the  port  of  London.  The  architect  and  his  son,  Colley  Gibber,  are 
buried  in  the  vaults ;  and  in  the  church  is  a  tablet  to  Jane  Colley.  The 
pulpit  has  four  sand-glasses  in  a  brass  frame,  by  which  preachers  for- 
merly regulated  the  length  of  their  sermons. 

St.  Lukb*8,  near  the  centre  of  Old-Street-road,  is  one  of  the  Fifty 
Queen  Anne  Churches,  and  was  consecrated  on  St.  Luke's  day,  Oct.  l^^ 
1733.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  an  obelisk  spire,  '<  a  master-stroke 
of  absurdity."    The  parish  was  taken  out  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

EPISCOPAL  CHAPELS. 

AsTLUH  (Female  Obphait)  Chapel,  Westminster-road,  Lambeth, 
was  built  for  the  Charity,  established  1758,  at  the  suj(^estion  of  Sir  John 
Fielding,  the  police-magistrate.  The  chapel  service  is  rendered  at- 
tractive by  the  singing  of  the  orphan  children,  and  by  popular  preachers, 
thus  contributing  to  uie  support  of  the  Institution' by  a  collection. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Kingsland,  was  an  anoient  and  picturesque 
wayside  chapel,  near  the  toU-^te,  and  taken  down  in  1846.  Its  walls 
were  of  flint  and  rubble,  the  window-frames  of  stone,  in  the  Perpen<&cn- 
lar  style,  and  in  the  roof  was  a  wooden  bell-turret.  It  was  originally 
the  chapel  of  a  hospital  or  house  of  lepers,  called  "  Le  Lokas,"  and  was 
long  an  appendage  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  to  which  it  was  a  kind  of  outer 
ward  till  1761,  when  all  the  patients  were  removed  from  Kingsland,  and 
the  hospital  site  let  for  building.  Upon  the  petition  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  the  chapel  was  repaired,  and  service  performed  there, 
the  chaplain  being  appointed  by  the  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 
It  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  contain  50  persons.  It  is  engraved  in 
Archer's  Vettiges  of  Old  London,  part  1 1850. 

Bbntinck  Chapel,  Chapel-street,  New-road,  was  built  in  1772,and 
opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  father  of  the  originator  of  the  Examiner 
newspaper.  The  Rev.  Basil  Woodd  was  minister  of  this  chapel  45  years. 

Brompton  Consumptioh  Hospital  Chapel  (Lamb,  wrcfaitect,) 
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WIS  founded  by  the  Rer.  Sb  Henry  Fonlis,  Bart.,  and  consecrated  Jane 
77, 1800.  It  is  exdnsirely  for  the  officers  and  patients  of  tbe  Hospital, 
sod  has  been  built  as  a  memorial  of  a  relative  of  the  founder.  The 
Chapel  consists  of  a  naTe,  north  and  south  transeptal  projections,  and 
s  chancel ;  and  is  connected  with  the  Hospital  by  a  corridor,  externally 
oroamenied  with  pinnacled  buttresses  and  gable  crosses,  and  an  octa- 
gooal  bell-turret.  The  windows  are  traceried,  and  have  stained  glass ; 
the  roof  is  open  timbered ;  the  chancel  has  florid  sedilia  of  stone,  and  is 
leparated  from  the  nare  by  a  low  traceried  screen.  The  interior  fittings 
are  of  oak,  some  bearing  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  founder,  heraldically : 
*'  Arg.  three  bay-leaTCS  proper  ;  crest,  a  crescent  arg.  surmounted  by 
a  cross  sa.  ;'*  the  motto  is  "  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant."  The  crest 
has  been  most  frequently  used,  as  applicable  to  the  building — <<  Chris- 
tianity OTercoming  PaganisnL**  The  floor  is  partly  paved  with  tiles  of 
armorial  patterns.    Tm  seats  are  specially  adapted  for  the  patients. 

CBA.PBL  RoTAL  (the),  St.  James's  Palace,  is  situated  on  the  western 
aide,  between  the  Colour  Court  and  Ambassadors'  Court.  It  is  oblong 
in  i^an,  with  side  galleries;  the  Soyal  Gallery  being  at  the  west  end, 
opposite  the  communion-table. 

The  superb  ceiling,  painted  by  Holbein  in  1540,  is  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
men* of  The  new  style  introduced  by  him  into  England.  The  rib-mouldings  are  of 
vooden  frame-work,  suspended  to  the  roof  above ;  the  panels  have  plaster  grounds, 
Tix  centres  displaying  the  Tudor  emblems  and  devices.  The  subject  is  gilt,  shaded 
Mdly  with  bistre  ;  the  roses  glased  with  a  red  colour,  and  the  arms  emblazoned  in 
the^ proper  colours;  leaves,  painted  darlc-greeo,  ornamented  each  Rubject;  the 
genrrsi  ground  of  the  whole  was  light-blue.  The  mouldings  of  tbe  ribs  are  painted 
fTten,  ind  some  are  gilt;  the  under  side  is  a  dark-blue,  on  which  Is  a  small  open 
nuiDtiig  ornament  (cast  in  lead),  gilt.  Tbe  ceiling  has  undergone  several  repairs, 
tn  one  of  which  the  blue  ground  was  painted  white.  In  1836,  when  the  chapel 
vu  eniaiged  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  tbe  blue  ground  was  disco- 
Tend,  as  were  likewise  some  of  the  mottoes  In  the  small  panels :  thus,  "  stet  nxBV 
MUX:  HXna^xcQ  aax  S-^h.  ▲.  yivat.  aax.  1540.  die  v.  et.  mo.  broxt,"  &c. 
Divine  Service  is  performed  here  as  at  our  cathedrals,  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  choir,  anci  ten  choristers  (boys).  The  establishment  consists 
of  a  Dean  (usually  the  Bishop  of  London),  the  Sub-Dean,  Lord  High 
Afanoner,  Sub- Almoner,  Clerk  of  the  Queen's  Closet,  deputy-clerks, 
chaplains,  priests,  organists,  and  composer ;  besides  yiolist  and  lutanist 
(now  sinecures),  and  other  officers;  and  until  1833,  there  was  a  "  Con- 
fessor to  the  Royal  Household."  Each  of  the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary 
mtadktm  once  a  year  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  hours  of  service  are 
8  a.M.  and  12  noon.  There  are  seats  for  the  nobility,  admission-fee  2$, 
George  IIL,  when  in  town,  attended  this  chapel,  when  a  nobleman  car- 
ried Uie  sword  of  state  before  him,  and  heralds,  pursuiyants-at-arms, 
and  other  officers,  walked  in  procession ;  and  so  persevering  was  his 
attendance  at  prayers,  that  Bfaoame  d'Arblay,  one  ot  the  robing-women, 
teUs  us,  in  November  1747,  the  Queen  and  family,  dropping  off  one  by 
one,  used  to  leaye  tbe  King,  the  parson,  and  His  Majesty's  equerry,  to 
"tnewt  it  out  together."  In  this  chapel  were  married  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  and  the  Princess  Anne ;  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha;  George  lY.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line; and  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  Before  the  building 
of  tbe  Chapel  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Her  Majesty  and  the  Court  at- 
tended Uie  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's.  The  silver  candelabra  and  other 
altar  plate  are  magnificent.  The  fittings  of  the  Chapel  and  Palace  for 
the  last  royal  marriage  cost  9226/. 

In  the  Liier  Niger  DomuM  Mqpti  {temp.  Edward  IV.)  is  an  ordinance  naming 
"Cbildien  of  the  Chapelle  viij.  founden  by  the  King's  privie  cofferes  for  all  that 
longeth  to  their  apperelle  by  the  hands  and  oversyghte  of  the  deane,  or  by  the 
master  of  song  assigned  to  teache  them  ;"  such  being  the  origin  oi  the  present 
musical  catabUshment  of  the  Chapel  KoyaL    Ordinanoea  were  also  issued  for  the 
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impreument  of  bops  for  the  royal  choirs:  in  1550»  the  master  of  the  King's 
Chapel  had  license  *'  to  take  up  ftom  time  to  time  children  to  serve  the  King's 
Chapel."  Tusser,  the  "  Husbandrie  "  poet,  was,  when  a  boy,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
thus  impressed  for  the  Queen*s  Chapel.  The  Gentlemen  and  Children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  were  the  principal  performers  in  the  religions  dramas  or  Jtfysfe- 
r%e$;  and  a  "master  of  the  children,"  and  "singing  children,"  occur  in  the 
chapel  establishment  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  1583,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  afterwards  called  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  were  formed  into  a  company 
of  players,  and  thus  were  among  the  earliest  performers  of  the  regular  drama. 
In  1731,  they  performed  Handel's  Either y  the  first  oratorio  heard  in  England; 
and  they  continued  to  assist  at  oratorios  in  Lent,  so  long  as  those  performances 
maintained  their  ecclesiastical  character  entire. 

"  Spur-money/'  a  fine  upon  all  who  entered  the  chapel  with  spurs  on,  was  tat- 
merly  levied  by  the  choristers  at  the  doors,  upon  condition  that  the  youngest  of 
them  could  repeat  his  gamut ;  if  he  failed,  the  spur-bearer  was  exempt.  In  a 
tract  dated  1598.  the  choristers  are  reproved  for  "hunting  after  spur-mooey ;" 
and  the  ancient  Cheque-book  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  date  1622,  contains  an  order  of 
the  Dean,  decreeing  the  custom.  "Within  my  recollection,"  writes  Dr.  Rim- 
bault,  In  ISSO,  "the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who,  by  the  way.  is  an  excellent  mnai- 
cian)  entered  the  Royal  Chapel  'booted  and  spurred,'  and  was,  of  course,  called 
npon  for  tlie  fine.  But  his  Grace  calling  upon  the  youngest  chorister  to  repeat 
his  gamut,  and  the  <  little  urchin '  failing,  the  impost  was  not  demanded." — Jfoiea 
and  Queries,  No.  30. 

Chapel  Rotal,  Whitehall,  the  Banqueting  House  of  the  Palace, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  commenced  June  1, 1619,  finished  March  31 » 
1622,  cost  14,940/.  is.  Id.  (See  Whitehall.)  The  above  hall  was  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  in  the  reign  of  George  L,  who,  in  1724,  appointed 
certain  preachers,  six  from  Oxford  and  six  from  Cambridge  Universitj, 
to  preach  in  successive  months  on  the  Sundays,  at  a  salary  of  80/.  through 
the  year.  The  edifice  has,  however,  never  Seen  consecrated  as  a  chapel. 
It  was  shut  up  in  1829,  and  remained  closed  till  1837,  during  which  time 
it  WAS  restored  and  refitted  as  we  now  see  it,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  The  lower  windows  were  then  closed  up,  the 
walls  were  hung  with  drapery,  (1400  yards  of  drugget,)  and  the  floor 
carpeted,  to  remedy  the  excessive  echo.  The  Guards  formerlyat- 
tended  Divine  Service  here;  they  now  attend  at  the  chapel  in  Wel- 
lington Barracks,  St  James*s  Park  ;  and  the  gallery  in  which  they  sat 
at  Whitehall  has  been  removed.  The  organ  originallv  placed  here  was 
sold  by  order  of  Cromwell,  and  is  now  in  Stamford  Church,  Leices- 
tershire ;  the  present  organ  is  of  subsequent  date.  The  hail  is  exactly 
a  double  cube,  being  111  feet  long,  65  feet  6  inches  high,  and  65  feet 
6  inchea  wide.  Over  the  principal  doorway  is  a  bronze  bust  of  James 
I.,  attributed  to  Le  SoBur ;  above  is  the  organ-loft,  and  along  the  two 
sides  is  a  lofty  gallery.  Above  the  altar  were  formerly  placed  eagles 
and  other  trophies  taken  from  the  French  at  Barossa,  in  Egypt,  and  at 
Waterloo;  but  they  have  been  removed  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  The 
Whitehall  ceiling  is  divided  into  panels,  and  painted  black,  and  gilded  in 
parts.  These  are  lined  with  oil  pictures  on  canvass,  painted  abroad  by 
Rubens  in  1635,  it  is  stated  for  3000/.,  by  commission  from  Charles  1. 
There  are  nine  compartments :  the  largest  in  the  centre,  oval,  contains  the 
apotheosis  of  James  I.,  who  is  trampling  on  the  globe,  and  about  to  fly 
on  the  wings  of  Justice  (an  eagle)  to  heaven.*  On  the  two  long  sides  of 
it  are  great  friezes,  with  genii,  who  load  sheaves  of  com  and  fruits  in 
carriages,  drawn  by  lions,  bears,  and  rams :  each  of  the  boys  measures 
9  feet.  The  northernmost  of  the  large  compartments  represents  the 
King  pointing  to  Peace  and  Plenty,  embracing  Minerva,  and  routing 
Rebellion  and  Envy ;  at  the  south  end  (the  altar)  the  King  is  on  the 
throne,  appointing  Prince  Charles  his  successor.  The  four  corner  pic- 
tures arc  allegorical  representations  of  Royal  Power  and  Virtue,  llie 
whule  are  best  viewed  from  the  south  end  of  the  apartment.     Dr. 

*  Rubens's  original  sketch  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar-^square. 
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Waagen  coDsiden  these  pictures  to  bare  been  principally  executed  by 
the  papOs  of  Rubens :  the?  have  undergone  four  restorations :  in  1687, 
aoder  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  and  about  1811,  by 
Cipriani,  who  was  paid  20002.  Yandyck  was  to  haye  painted  the  sides 
of  the  Banqueting  House  with  the  history  and  procession  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  Dirine  Serrice  is  performed  in  the  chapel  on  Sundajs, 
Saints*  Days,  &c.,  the  gentlemen  and  choristers  of  the  Chapels  Soyal 
executing  the  musical  serrice. 

In  Wbitehall  Chapel,  on  Maundy  Thnrtday  (the  day  preceding  Good  Friday),  is 
distziboted  by  the  Queen's  Almoners  the  Royal  Bounty  to  as  many  poor  aged 
men  and  women  as  the  sovereign  Is  years  of  age.  The  alms  money  consists  of 
MTcnigiu,  and  tilrer  pieces  of  4d.,  3d.,  2d.,  and  Id.  Talue,  (Maundy  Money,)  in 
panes  and  red  and  white  leather  bags,  carried  in  alms-dishes  by  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  preceded  by  the  Almoners.  The  distribution  takes  place  at  the  conclu- 
lioa  of  me  first  lesaon  of  the  Morning  Serrice  :  the  purses  are  given  to  the  women ; 
lad  the  leaibem  bags,  with  stockings,  shoes,  and  broadcloth,  to  the  men.  The 
•erf^et  a  then  proceeded  with,  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  the  Queen.  The 
Manody  gift  to  each  person,  in  coin  and  clothing,  amounts  to  about  5/. ;  and  it 
is  extended  to  the  pensioners  of  previous  years.  The  gold  is  put  in  the  red  bags, 
the  sOver  in  the  white.  The  Maundy  Money  is  struck  each  year  at  the  Royal 
Mint,  and  is  current  coin  of  the  realm :  a  set  may  be  purchased  of  any  dealer  in 
eoins.  Formerly  bread,  meat,  and  fish  were  also  distributed  in  large  wooden  bowls, 
sad  the  oflScers  carried  bouquets  of  flowers  and  wore  white  scarves  and  sashes; 
tot  the  earliest  custom  was  the  King  washing  with  his  own  hands  the  feet  of  as 
oaay  poor  men  as  he  was  years  old,  in  Imitation  of  the  humility  of  the  Sariour. 
Tke  last  prince  who  performed  this  was  James  II.,  in  the  ancient  Chapel. 

Charlotte  Chapkl,  Charlotte-street,  Buckingham-gate,  was  buitt 
in  1776  for  *'  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd/'  who  laid  the  first  stone  in  July. 
"  Great  success  attended  the  undertaking,"  writes  Dodd ;  "  it  pleased 
sod  it  elated  me.*'  In  the  following  year,  June  27,  he  was  hanged  at 
Tjbom  for  forgery.  Charlotte  Chapel,  now  St.  Peter's,  was  also  occu- 
pwd  by  Dr.  Dillon ;  and  it  was  refitted,  with  great  cost,  in  1850. 

DcKE-STREET  Chapel,  Westminster,  was  originally  the  north  wing 
of  the  house  built  for  Lord  JefiTeries,  Lord  Chancellor  to  King  James  II., 
who  permitted  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  be  made  thence  into  St.  James's 
Pwk,  for  Jefferies^  special  accommodation :  they  terminate  above  in 
a  man  court,  on  three  sides  of  which  stands  the  once  costly  mansion. 
One  portion  of  it  was  used  as  an  Admiralty  House,  until  that  office  was 
removed  by  William  III.  to  Wallingford  House.  The  north  wing  (in 
which  Jefferies  transacted  his  judicial  business  out  of  term,)  was  formed 
into  a  chapel  in  1769,  with  a  daily  service ;  Dr.  Pettingale,  the  anti- 
qnary,  waa  for  some  time  incumbent.  (See  Walcott's  Westminster,  j^.l^,) 

St.  Ethelbeda's,  Ely-place,  Holborn,  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
•ocient  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  retains  much  of  its  original 
Mpect :  the  interior  roof  is  boldly  arched ;  on  each  side  is  a  row  of 
soble  windows,  though  their  tracery  has  disappeared;  the  pinnacle- 
work  between  and  overtopping  them  is  very  fine,  and  at  the  east  end  is 
"  one  fine  Decorated  window,  of  curious  composition."  Evelyn  records 
the  consecration  here  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  1668,  when 
Dr.Tillotson  preached ;  and  April  27, 1693,  Evelyn's  daughter  Susannah 
wss  married  here  to  William  Draper,  Esq.,  by  Dr.  Tenison,  then 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Cowper  thus  cnronicles  an  amusing  occurrence 
in  this  chapel,  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Young  Pretender  by  the 
Dttke  of  Cumberland,  in  1746 : 

*'  So  in  the  chapel  of  old  Ely  House, 
When  wandering  Charles,  who  meant  to  be  the  Third, 
Had  fled  ftom  William,  and  the  news  was  fresh, 
The  simple  clerk,  but  loyal,  did  announce,  ^  t 

Aad  eke  did  roar  right  merrily  two  stages,      zed  by  V^OOQ  IC 
Song  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  King  Georgs"  ^ 
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The  chapel,  after  being  leaaed  to  the  National  Society  for  a  echooU 
room,  wafl  for  some  time  closed;  but  on  Dec.  19, 1843,  was  opened  for 
the  service  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  Weldi  buiguage ;  this  being 
tiie  first  performance  of  the  land  in  London. 

Foreign  Pbotestaft  Chubchbb.— There  are  in  London  two 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Foreign  Protestants  founded  by  Charter  of 
Edward  Y L,  July  24, 1550.  The  French  Branch  was  at  first  exdnsiTely 
composed  of  the  refugees  who  quitted  France  before  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.*  They  first  assembled  with  their  German  and  Dutch 
brethren  in  the  "Temple  du  Seignieur  Jesus"  in  Austin  Friars ;  but  their 
number  having  greatly  iocreasra,  they  subsequently  met  for  public  wor- 
ship in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  dependent  on  the  Hospital  of  St.  An- 
tony, in  Threadneedle-street,  and  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  w  indsor,  which  building  was  taken  down  in  1841.  They  next  re- 
moved to  a  new  church  in  St.  Martin* M-U-Orandy  nearly  opposite  the 
General  Post-Office :  this  church,  designed  by  Owen,  and  opened  in 
1842,  is  a  tasteful  specimen  of  Gothic,  and  has  a  large  east  winaow  with 
fiavnboyant  tracery,  flanlced  by  lofty  turrets.  The  German,  Dutch,  or 
Flemish  Branch  was  at  first  composed  of  the  Polish  exile  Jean  k  Lasoo, 
and  the  members  of  his  church  at  Embden  in  East  Friesland.  To  these 
German  Protestants  were  united  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  refugees; 
the^  are  all  included  in  the  Charter  of  Edward  YL,  as  forming  one  sole 
nation,  C^ermanorum  ;  and  the  church  was  subsequently  known  as  the 
Flemish  Church.  The  "  Temple  du  Seigneur  Jesus,*'  in  Austin  Friars, 
is  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Church:  on  each  of  its  painted 
windows  is  inscribed,  "  Templum  Jesu,  1550.**  It  originally  belonjred 
to  the  house  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  founded  in  1243.  Stow  describes 
it  as  surmounted  by  **  a  most  fine-spired  steeple,  small,  high,  and 
Btraiffht;"  and  adds,  "  I  have  not  seen  the  like."  At  the  Dissolution, 
the  church  was  reserved  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  was  granted  by  his  son 
to  the  poor  Dutch  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  France,  **and  other 
parts  beyond  seas,  from  Papist  persecutors  ;*'  and  the  grant  is  enjoyed 
oy  the  Dutch  to  this  day.  The  church  contains  some  rery  good  Deco- 
rated windows. 

"  On  the  west  end,  over  the  ■kreen,  is  s  fair  library,  inscribed  thus : '  Ecclesis 
Londino-Belffia  Bibliothecs.  extructa  sumptibus  Maria  Dubois,  1659.*  In  this 
Library  are  divers  valuable  mss.,  and  letters  of  Calvin,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others, 
foreign  Ileformers.'*— 5/r^f,  b.  ii,  p.  116. 

On  July  24, 1850,  the  tercentenary  of  the  Royal  Charter  of  Edward 
YI.  was  solemnly  commemorated  in  this  church  by  a  special  service, 
as  also  in  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  St.  Martin's-le- Grand ; 
and  the  members  of  the  consistories  of  both  churches  dined  together 
in  the  evening,  and  drank  "  To  the  memory  of  the  pious  King  £d> 
ward  YI."  JSesides  the  above,  there  is  a  French  Protestant  Chapel  in 
Bloomsbury-street,  designed  by  Poynter,  and  built  in  1846,  for  the 
congregation  first  established  in  the  Savoy:  it  has  a  pointed  gable  and 
a  large  Decorated  eastern  window.  In  Moor-street,  Soho,  is  a  Swiss 
Protestant  Chapel,  where  is  preserved  a  pair  of  colours,  thus  inscribed : 

"  These  colours  vrere  presented  by  King  George  the  Second  to  the  Swisa  resi- 
dents in  this  country,  as  a  mark  of  the  sense  which  his  Mi^^b^X  ^'^  graciouslj 
pleased  to  entertain  of  the  offer  made  by  them  of  a  battalion  of  500  men,  towards 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rebellion"  (Scottish,  1745). 

*  The  number  of  French  Protestants  who  took  refUge  in  England  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  estimated  at  80,000.  Of  these,  13,000  settled 
in  lA)ndon,  in  the  districu  of  Long  Acre,  Seven  Dials,  Soho,  and  Spitalfielda.  At 
le  It  one-third  of  these  refugees  Joined  the  French  Church  in  the  years  1686, 
1CS7,  and  1688.— Jfam/Mto,  1850. 
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Foinn>i.iKO  Hcwpitai,  Chapel,  Guildford-street,  was  desiflmed  by 
Jacobson,  in  1747,  and  built  by  sabscription,  to  which  George  IL  con- 
tribated  90007.  Haodel  j<aye  the  large  profits  of  a  performance  of  his 
BUttk ;  and  bis  "  Meaaiab,"  performs  in  the  chapel  for  several  years 
Boder  his  saperintendence,  produced  the  Charity  7000/.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  edifice  are  seated  uie  children  and  the  choir ;  and  in  the  centre 
is  the  or^^,  giTen  br  Handel :  the  altar-piece,  "  Christ  presenting 
a  little  child,"  IS  bj  West,  who  retouched  the  picture  in  1816.  Sever^ 
blind  *'  foundlings,  instructed  in  music,  by  their  singing,  greatly  added 
to  the  funds  or  the  Charity,  by  pew>rents  and  contributions  at  the 
doon,  and  for  seyeral  years  the  latter  exceeded  1000/. ;  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  chapel  at  present  are  687/.  the  year,  after  paying  the 
professional  dioir.  The  services  are  on  Sunday  morning  and  utemoon, 
but  no  serrtce  in  the  evening.  Beneath  the  chapel  are  stone  catacombs : 
the  first  person  buried  here  was  Captain  Coram,  the  founder  of  the 
Hospital.  Lord- Chief-Justice  Tenterden  (d.  1832)  is  interred  here ;  and 
bis  marble  bust  is  placed  in  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  chapel.  Children 
who  die  in  the  Hospital  are  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Pancras. 
{See  FouKDLiKo  Hospitai..) 

Gbat's  Isk  Chapel  adjoins  the  Great  Hall,  and  is  provided  for 
the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  Benchers  and  residents  of  the  Inn.  It  is 
of  inodem  Gotluc  design,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  "  the 
Chauntr^  of  Portpoole,"  mentioned  m  the  grant  from  Lord  Gray  of 
^ilton,  m  1505,  to  Hugh  Denny.  Among  the  preachers  was  Richard 
Sibbs,  author  of  the  Bruised  Reed,  which  led  to  the  conversion  of 
Richard  Baxter,  the  future  Puritan  divine. 

Gbostssiob  Chapel,  South  Audley -street,  contains  in  its  vault  the 
KouiBs  of  Ambrose  Philips,  the  Whi|f  poet,  whom  Pope  ridiculed,  but 
Tickell,Warton,  and  Goldsmith  eulogised;  of  Lady  Marv  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu ;  and  John  Wilkes,  designated  by  himself  on  a  tablet  as  "  ajrriend 
to  liberty." 

Ha5otbr  Chapbl,  Begent>street,  between  Prince's  and  Hanover- 
itreets,  was  built  in  1823-5,  (C.  B.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  architect,)  and  is 
of  the  Ionic  order  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene :  it  has 
a  well-proportioned  portico  extending  across  the  footpath,  and  pic- 
tux«soiiely  breaking  the  street  line ;  two  square  turrets,  of  less  felid- 
tout  design,  finish  the  elevation.    The  interior  is  square,  and  mostly 


lighted  by  a  large  glazed  cupola,  surmounted  with  a  cross ;  and  the 
vrai^ement  generally  resembles  that  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook: 
the  altar-piece  is  a  splendid  composition  of  imitative  antique  marbles. 


coriched  with  passion-flowers  and  lilies,  superbly  coloured. 

St.  James's  ChapbL,  Hampstead-road,  is  a  chapel-of-ease  to  St. 
James's,  Westminster.  In  the  burial-ground  adjoining  lie  George 
Moriand,  the  painter  (d.  1804),  and  his  wife ;  John  Hoppner,  the  por- 
trait-painter (d.  1810) ;  and,  without  a  memorial.  Lord  George  Gor- 
<)0B,  the  leader  of  the  Biots  of  1780,  who  died  in  Newgate  in  1793. 

St.  James's  Chapbl,  Pentonville,  is  a  chapel-of-ease  to  St.  James's, 
CWkenwell,  and  was  built  by  T.  Hardwick.  Here  is  interred  B.  P. 
Bodngton,  the  landscape-pamter  (d.  1828) ;  and  in  the  burial-ground 
lies  poor  Tom  Dilxyn,  tlie  playwright,  close  by  the  grave  of  his  friend, 
Joseph  Grimaldi,  <<  Old  Joe,"  the  fkmous  clown  (d.  1837). 

St.  Johii's  Chapel,  Bedford-row,  at  the  comer  of  Chapel-street 
and  Great  James-street,  has  been  the  frequent  scene  of  schism  from 
its  first  erection  for  Dr.  Sacheverel  \  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cecil  (low-church) ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dillon,  of  unenviable 
notoriety ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  (now  Bishop  of  CalcutU) ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kbthorp,  given  to  change;  and  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist 
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Noel,  whO)  after  22  yean'  ministry,  preached  his  farewell  sermon  here. 
Bee.  3, 1848 ;  and  on  Aug.  9, 1849,  was  publicly  baptUed  in  John-street 
Chapel,  of  which  he  became  minister. 

Kentish  Town  Chapel,  or  district  church,  is  a  spacious  and  costly 
edifice  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  (Bartholomew,  architect).  It  has 
two  lofty  steeples,  and  a  large  painted  altar-window,  and  four  smaller 
windows.  Inscribed  with  the  Decalogue,  Creed,  &c,  within  sacramental 
borders  of  corn  and  rines ;  the  idtar  recess  has  some  good  scalptore. 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapel,  north-west  of  the  Re^ent's-park,  is  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  was  designed  by  the  late  T.  Hardwick :  it  has  a  tetra- 
stylfr  portico,  and  a  tower,  surmounted  with  a  Roman -Doric  lantern. 
Here  or  in  the  adjoining  cemetery,  which  is  tastefully  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  are  buried  John  Farouhar,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wilts, 
with  a  medallion  portrait  (d.  1826) ;  Richard  Brothers,  **  the  prophet" 
(d.  1824);  Tredgold,  the  engineer  (d.  1829);  Joanna  Southcott,  "the 
prophetess"  (d.  1814),  with  prophetic  Quotations  from  Scripture,  in  gilt 
tetters  upon  black  marble ;  John  Jackson,  R.  A.,  the  portrait-punter 
(d.  1831),  &c.  **  About  40,000  persons  lie  interred  in  this  cemetery.'* — 
Smith's  MaryUbone,  1833. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  one  of  "the  Old  Buildings,"  was  built  in 
1621-23 :  Dr.  Donne  laid  the  first  stone,  and  preached  the  consecration 
sermon,  the  old  cliapel  being  then  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Inigo  Jones 
was  the  architect  of  the  new  chapel,  as  stated  in  the  print  by  Vertne, 
in  1751 :  it  stands  upon  an  open  crypt  or  cloister,  in  which  the  students 
of  the  Inn  met  and  conferred,  and  received  their  clients.  Pepys  records 
his  going  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  "  to  too/A  under  the  chapel,  by  agreement.** 
It  is  now  enclosed  with  iron  railings,  and  is  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
Benchers.  The  chapel  has  side  windows  and  intervening  buttresses, 
style,  temp.  Edward  III. ;  the  large  eastern  window  has  a  beautifully 
traceried  circle,  divided  into  twelve  trefoiled  lights.  At  the  south-west 
angle  is  a  turret  with  cupola  and  vane,  and  containing  an  ancient  bell, 
trMlitionaliy  brought  from  Spain  about  1596,  among  the  spoils  acquired 
by  the  gallant  Earl  of  Essex  at  the  capture  of  Cwiz.  The  ascent  to 
the  chapel  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  under  an  archway  and  porch,  the  lat- 
ter built  by  Hardwick  in  1848.  The  windows  are  filled  with  glass, 
unusually  fine  :  those  on  the  sides  have  figures  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
by  Flemish  artists ;  the  great  eastern  and  western  windows  have  armorial 
embellishments.  The  carved  oaken  seats  are  of  the  time  of  James  I., 
but  the  pulpit  is  later.  The  orgap,  by  Flight  and  Robson  (1820),  is  of 
great  power  and  sweetness  of  tone^  and  the  choral  service  is  attentively 
performed.  In  the  porch  is  a  cenotaph,  with  Latin  inscription,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval;  and  on  the  ascent  to  the  chapel  is  a 
marble  tablet  to  Eleanora  Louisa  (d.  1839),  daughter  of  Lord  Brougham 
(a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inu),  with  a  poetic  inscription,  in  Latin,  by  the 
late  Marquis  of  W  elleslev,  written  in  ni&Slst  year.  Among  the  remark- 
able persons  buried  in  the  cloister  under  the  chapel  are  John  Thurloe, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  William  Prynne,  who  pre- 
served many  of  our  public  records.  In  the  list  of  preachers  in  this 
chapel  are  the  great  names- of  Gataker,  Donne,  Usher,  Tillotson,  War- 
burton,  Hurd,  Heber,  &c.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Anderson  is  the  present 
Sreacher.  (Selected  principally  from  a  carefully-written  account  of 
incoliCs  Inn  and  its  Zibrttry,  by  W.  H.  Spilsbury,  Librarian.     1850.) 

Magdalen  Hospital  Chapel,  Blackfriars-road,  is  attractive  bv 
the  sinking  of  a  choir  of  the  reclaimed  women.  The  "  l^fagdalen  House" 
was  originally  established  in  Prescot-street,  Goodman's-fields,  in  1758 ; 
where  Dr.  Dodd  was  chaplain,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  Charity 
by  his  eloquent  preaching.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIc 
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Maxoabvt-rbebt  Chatml,  Mtfgaret-street,  Cavcndish-Muare, 
wu  first  eoorertcd  into  a  cbapel  in  1788.  HuntiDgton  preachea  here 
vith  Ladj  Himtinf^don's  people,  when  he  first  came  to  London.  In 
1:33,  the  minister  was  the  Rer.  W.  Dodsworth,  who  has  since  seceded 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  Margaret-street  may  be  said  to  have 
bf«a  the  first  developnient  of  "  Puseyism"  in  the  metropolis.  In  1842, 
Uie  chapel  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Rer.  Frederick  Oakeley,  a 
noB-resident  Fellow  of  BalHol  College,  Oxford. 

"  Fl«ven,  and  altar  candletticka,  and  Gregorian  chantlngs,  and  icarce-concealed 
boviDgf ,  and  strange  modes  of  reading  prayers,  and  frequent  services,  with  a  con- 
fpieuous  cross  over  the  communion-table,  served  to  awake  the  suspicions  of  the 
vary ;  and  in  etmjonction  with  a  course  of  sealous  and  earnest  preaching,  and  the 
■elf  dcDTing  lives  of  the  chief  minister  and  his  friends,  to  persuade  the  Arequenters 
cf  the  chapel  that  here,  at  least,  was  a  true  '  Catholic  revival,'  and  that  by  the 
nultiplicaiion  oT  Margaret  Chapels  the  whole  Anglican  Establishment  might  be  at 
Inifth  'un-Protestantised.'  To  Mai^aret  Chapel  also  was  due  no  little  of  that 
phase  of  the  movement  which  consisted  in  the  *  adapting'  of  Catholic  books  to 
tke  use  of  members  of  the  English  Church ;'  and  by  the  employment  of  which  it 
*uu  done  so  much  good  in  preparing  the  minds  ef  its  congregation  for  the  reception 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  This  system  was  soon  taken  up  by  no  less  important  a  per- 
son than  Dr.  Pusey  himself.'*— TAe  MambUr,  a  Catholic  Journal,  Feb.  1851. 
In  1845,  Mr.  OalceleT  resigned  his  license  as  minister  of  Marg^et 
Chapel*  which  then  fell  to  his  curate,  Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Oakeley  sub- 
Bcqueotly  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  chapel  in 
Mai*garet-street  was  talcen  down  in  I860  to  be  rebuilt. 

Sr.UABK'a  CHiPKL,Fulham-road, attached  to  theNational  Society's 
TniniDg  College  for  Schoolmasters,  was  erected  in  1843,  in  the  Nor* 
man  or  Romanesque  style ;  cruciform  in  plan,  wiih  semicircular  eastern 
end.  and  twin  towers  with  high-pitched  Ifroche  roofs,  resembling  an  early 
German  church.  It  serves  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  for  the  inmates  of  the  College ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  service  is  chanted  by  the  students,  without  organ  or  other  accom- 
paaiiiieBt    The  east  end  has  some  stuned  glass  of  olden  character. 

St.  Mabk'b,  North  Audley-street,  a  chapel-of-ease  to  St.  George's, 
Hsoover-sqnare,  is  of  original  and  not  inelegant  design,  by  Gandy 
I>eeriiig,  R.A. :  the  order  is  Ionic  from  the  Erecthenm ;  the  portico  has 
two  handsome  fluted  columns,  with  an  enriched  entablature ;  and  above 
u  a  turret  of  Grecian  design,  with  pierced  iron-work  sides  and  pyrami- 
dal ttooe  roof,  with  gilt  ball  and  cross.  This  chapel  was  consecrated 
.4pfril  25, 1828.  Some  of  the  adjoining  houses  are  in  the  heavy  style  of 
Sir  John  Tanbmgh. 

PcBCT  CBA.PEL,  Charlotte- Street,  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Matthew,  an  early  patron  of  Flaxman  (Cunningham),  It  has  since 
been  the  scene  of  the  eloquent  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Mont- 
XOBcry,  author  of  "The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  a  poem. 

St.  Philif*b  Chapel,  Regent-street,  midway  between  Waterloo- 
pUce  and  Piccadilly,  was  built  by  Repton,  and  consecrated  in  1820.  It 
u»  a  tower  from  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  and  a  Doric 
fMtftico,  with  sacrificial  emblems  on  the  side  porticoes  or  wings. 

St.  Pztkb's  Epibcopal  Chapel,  Queen-square,  Westminster,  waa 
originallv  a  royal  gift  for  the  special  use  of  the  Judges  of  Westminster, 
uhI  was  frequented  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Household.  In  1840, 
it  was  nmch  injured  by  a  fire,  which  originated  in  the  adjoining  mansion 
of  Mr.  Hoare ;  and  the  altar-piece,  then  nearly  destroyed,  was  one  of 
the  finest  speclniens  of  ancient  oak-carving  in  England.  Here  have  offi- 
ciated the  venerable  Romaine;  Gunn,  Basil  Woodd,  Wilcox,  and  Shep- 
herd :  the  Utter  for  60  years  held  the  ehaplaincy,  with  the  lectureship 
of  Bt.  GilM't-in-the-Fields.    St.  Fetor's  was,  about  186  years  ago,  the 
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chapel  of  the  Spanish  EmbaBsy ;  and  here  preached  Antonio  Garin,  a 
■ecolar  priest,  who  having  been  converted  from  Popery  to  the  Church 
of  EngUnd,  was  licensed  to  officiate  in  this  chapel  in  the  Spanirii  lan- 
guage, bv  Dr.  Robinson,  then  Bishop  of  London ;  and  sermons  in  Spanish 
preachedf  here  bj  Gavin  were  published. — See  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1827. 

ST.PETEB's(formerl70xFO]iD)  Chapel,  Yere-street,  Oxford-street, 
designed  by  Gibbs,  was  built  about  1724,  and  was  once  considered  the 
most  beautiful  edifice  of  its  class  in  the  metropolis.  It  has  a  Doric  por- 
tico and  a  three-storied  steeple.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  married  at 
this  chapel  in  1734. 

PoBTLA-ND  Chapel,  now  St.  Paul's,  in  Great  Portland-street,  was 
built  in  1776,  on  the  site  of  Marylebone  basin,  which  supplied  that  part 
of  the  metropolis  with  water.  The  chapel  was  not  consecrated  at  the 
time  of  its  erection ;  but  Divine  Service  was  performed  in  it  until  1831, 
when  the  consecration  was  performed,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 
At  the  Portland  Hotel,  north  of  the  chapel.  Captain  (now  Sir  John) 
Ross  lodged  after  his  return  from  the  North  Pole,  in  1833. 

Quebec  Chapel,  Quebec-street,  Marylebone,  was  built  in  1768, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  sweet-toned  organ,  and  musical  service. 

Rolls*  Chapel  is  attached  to  the  Rolls  House,  between  14  and  15 
Chancery -lane,  and  was  originally  built  of  flints,  with  stone  finishings, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Pennant  states  that  it  was  begun 
in  1617,  and  that  Dr.  Donne  preached  the  consecration  sermon.  The 
large  west  window  has  some  old  stained  glass,  including  the  arms  of 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston ;  and  here  are  a  large 
organ,  and  presses  in  which  the  Records  are  kept.  Among  the  monu- 
ments are :  to  Dr.  John  Young,  Master  of  the  Rolls  temp.  Henry  YIII., 
a  recumbent  figure,  in  a  long  red  gown  and  deep  square  cap,  the  face 
fine ;  above,  in  a  recess,  is  a  head  of  Christ,  between  two  cherubim,  in 
bold  relief;  this  tomb  is  attributed  to  Torrigiano :  to  Lord  Kinloss, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  James  L,  reclining  figure  in  a  long  furred  robe, 
and  before  him  a  kneelin^^  figure  in  armour,  supposed  his  son,  killed  in 
a  desperate  duel  with  Sir  Edward  Saokville ;  also,  kneeling  figure  in 
armour  of  Sir  Richard  Allington,  his  wife  opposite,  and  three  daugh- 
ters on  a  tablet ;  and  here  ue  Sir  John  Trevor,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(d.  1717),  and  other  Masters.  Bishops  Burnet,  Atterbury,  and  Butler, 
were  eloauent  preachers  act  the  Rolls' ;  and  Burnet's  volume  of  fifteen 
sermons  aelivered  here  contains  the  germ  of  his  g^eat  work  the  Ana- 
logy ofBeligion.  Rolls*  Chapel  occupies  the  site  of  a  house  founded  by 
Henry  III.  for  converted  Jews,  and  in  1377,  annexed  by  Edward  III. 
to  the  new  office  of  Custos  Rotulorum,  or  Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  who  has 
Us  chaplain  and  preacher :  in  1837,  the  estate  was  vested  by  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Crown,  the  salary  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  being  fixed  at 
7000/.  a-year  in  lieu  of  fines  and  rents. 

Tenison's  Chapel,  between  Nos.  172  and  174,  east  side  of  Regent- 
street,  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  who,  in  1700,  conveyed  to 
trustees,  (of  whom  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  one,)  this  chapel  or  tabernacle, 
to  be  employed  as  a  public  chapel  or  oratory  for  St.  James's  parish ;  at 
the  same  time  giving  600^  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  houses,  lands, 
or  ground-rents.  Out  of  the  revenues  and  the  Archbishop's  charity  were 
to  be  provided  two  preachers  for  the  chapel,  and  a  reader  **  to  say  Di- 
vine Service  every  day  throughout  the  year,  morning  and  afternoon  ;*' 
a  clerk  to  officiate ;  and  schoolmasters  to  teach  without  charge  poor 
boys  of  the  parish  to  read,  write,  cast  accounts,  and  in  five  years  to  as- 
sist them  in  becoming  apprenticea.  There  are  forty  boys  on  the  founda- 
tion ;  non-foundationers  pay  12«.  M.  per  quarter :  the  school  is  at  No. 
172  Regent-street.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  bong 
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m  risitor  of  this  exoeDent  charity.  The  chi^>el  was  erected  in  1702,  and 
waft  refronted  in  builifing  Regent-street. 

Tbihitt  CBAPBLy  Condmt-street,  now  a  neat  brick  edifice,  was 
originallv  a  nnall  wooden  room  upon  wheels,  resembling  a  cararan. 
Evd;rn  describes  it  as  '<  formerlj  built  of  timber  on  Hounslow-heath, 
bj  ^ing  James,  for  the  mass-priests,  and  being  begged  by  Dr.  Tenison, 
rector  of  St.  Martin's,  was  set  up  by  that  public-minded,  charitable, 
and  iMoas  man."    Pennant  writes : 

**  The  history  of  Condiilt-«treet  Chspe),  or  Trinity  Chapel,  is  very  remarkable. 
It  was  orifftnally  built  of  wood  by  James  II.,  for  private  mass,  and  was  conveyed 
■■  wheels,  attendant  on  Its  royal  master's  excursions,  or  when  he  attended  his 
army.  Amongother  places,  it  visited  Hounslow-heath,  where  it  continued  some 
tima  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  then  removed  and  enlaif  ed  by  the  Rector  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  and  placed  not  far  Anom  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands. 
I>r.  Tenison,  when  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  got  permission  of  King  William  to  re- 
build it ;  so,  after  it  bad  made  as  many  ioumcys  as  the  house  of  Loretto,  it  was  by 
Tenison  transmuted  into  a  good  building  of  brick,  and  has  rested  ever  since  on 
the  pfCiCBt  site.** 

ToBK-STBB«T  Chatel,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  James's-equare,  is  a 
diapel-of-ease  to  St.  James's.  In  1815,  it  was  occupied  by  Swedenbor- 
giaas.  It  was  originally  the  chapel  of  the  Spanisn  Embassy  (then  at 
the  present  No.  7  St.  James's-sqnare) ;  and  the  «  Tower  of  Castile,** 
the  Anns  of  Spain,  appears  on  the  parapet  of  the  front. 

dissenters'  chapels. 

AiAiOM  Chapsi.,  Moorgate,  next  to  116  London  Wall,  designed  by 
Jay,  has  a  pleasing  diastyle  Ionic  portico.  It  belongs  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Secession. 

Baptist  Chapbl,  Little  Wild-street,  Linooln's-Inn-fields :  here  is 
aimuallT  preached  a  sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Storm, 
Nor.  26, 1703.  The  preacher  in  184d,  the  Bev.  C.  WooUacott,  hi  de- 
seribnig  the  damage  by  the  storm,  stated : 

**  la  London  alone,  more  than  800  houses  were  laid  In  ruins,  and  2000  stacks  of 
chimneys  thrown  down.  In  the  country  upwards  of  400  windmills  were  either  blown 
down  or  took  fire,  by  the  violence  with  which  their  sails  were  driven  round  by  the 
wind.  In  the  New  Forest,  4000  trees  were  blown  down,  and  more  than  19,000  in 
the  sanse  state  were  counted  in  the  county  of  Kent.  On  the  sea  the  ravages  of 
this  frightAU  storm  were  yet  more  distreuing:  15  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
more  than  SOO  merchant  vessels,  were  lost,  with  upwsrds  of  6000  British  seamen. 
The  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  with  its  ingenious  architect,  Mr.  Winstanley,  was 
totally  destroyed.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs  and  his  lady  were  killed  by  the 
faDlii^  of  their  palaee.  The  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  many  others, 
tort  their  Uves.*^ 

This  ansnal  custom  has  been  observed  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
chapel  is  built  upon  the  site  of  Weld  House  and  gardens,  the  mansion 
of  the  eon  of  Sir  Humphrey  Weld,  Lord  Mavor  of  London  in  1006.  It 
was  snbse€]nentlv  let :  Rooquillo,  the  Spanish  Ambaassdor,  lived  here 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL ;  and  in  the  anti-Popish  riots 
of  the  latter  rngn  the  house  was  sacked  bv  the  mob,  and  the  Ambas- 
sador compelled  to  make  his  escape  at  a  back  door. 

Bloohsbubt  Baptist  Chapbl,  on  the  west  side  of  Bloomsbury- 
street,  was  designed  by  Gibeon,  and  opened  Dec.  2, 1848 :  it  is  in  ele- 
gant Lombardk  style :  the  central  portion  has  a  gable  pediment,  large 
wlieel-widow,  flanked  by  two  lofty  spires,  and  is  very  picturesque. 
South  li  the  French  Protestants'  Gothic  Chapel ;  and  the  tasteless  pile 
to  the  north  is  Bedford  Chapel.    Among  the  houses  taken  down  near 


i,  and  towards  the  centre  of  what  ia  now  New  Oz- 
fotd-atreet^  stood  the  Hare  and  Hounds  public-house,  a  noted  resort  of 
the  liMKloners  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries :  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  it  bore  the  sign  of  the  Beggar's  Bush,  when  the  i 
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changed,  owing  to  a  hare  haying  been  hunted  and  canght  there,  and 
cooked  and  eaten  in  the  honse. 

CoNGREOATiONAL  NovoovTOBMiST  Chubch,  Kentish  Town,  de- 
signed by  Hodge  and  Butler,  and  opened  in  1848,  is  in  the  ecclesiastical 
stvle  of  the  15th  century,  and  has  seyeral  richly -traceried  windows  filled 
with  staioed  glass,  including  a  splendid  wheel- window,  15  feet  diameter. 

EssBX-STBEST  Cha.fel,  Strand,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Unita- 
rians of  the  metropolis,  is  built  upon  part  of  the  site  of  Essex  House, 
taken  down  in  1774.  In  a  portion  of  it  was  kept  the  Cottonian  Library 
from  1712  to  1730 ;  one  of  its  large  apartments  was  let  to  Paterson,  the 
auctioneer,  and  was  next  hired  by  the  patrons  of  Mr.  Lindsey  and  Dr. 
Disney  (Unitariaus),  to  preach  in.  In  1805,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Disney, 
Mr.  Thomas  Belsham  removed  to  Essex-street  Chapel  from  the  Grayel- 
pit  congregation  at  Hackney,  where  he  had  succeeded  Dr.  Priestley. 
At  Essex-street,  Belsham  continued  pastor  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
acquiring  great  popularity  by  his  eloquent  and  argumentatiye  preach- 
ing ;  he  died  in  1829,  a^j^ed  80,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Bey.  Thomas 
Madge,  the  present  minister. 

HoRBUBT  Chapbl,  Kensiugton-Park-road,  Notting-hill,  was  built 
by  subscription  of  the  Independent  denomination,  and  opened  Sept.  13, 
1849.  The  design,  by  Tarring,  is  transition  from  Early  Engush  to 
Decorated,  with  a  pair  of  towers  and  spires ;  the  principal  windows  are 
filled  with  stained  glass. 

Independent  Chapel,  Robinson's-row,  Kingsland,  was  built  about 
1792:  here  the  Rey.  John  Campbell,  the  beneyolent  South- African 
missionary,  was  37  years  minister,  and  is  buried ;  and  an  elegant  marble 
monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  by  his  flock. 

Jewin-stbeet  Chapel,  Aldersgate-street,  was  built  in  1806,  for 
a  congregation  of  English  Presbyterians,  who  remoyed  thither  from 
Meeting-Mouse- court.  Old  Jewry.  Among  the  eminent  pastors  were 
the  eloquent  John  Herries ;  Dr.  Price,  F.R.S.,  the  writer  on  finance ;  and 
Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  editor  of  the  Cydopcedia  which  bears  his  name. 

Mob  ATI  an  Chapel,  Fetter-lane,  is  the  only  place  of  worship  be- 
longing to  the  Morayians  (United  Brethren)  in  London,  by  whom  it 
was  purchased  in  1738,  on  their  settling  in  England.  The  interior  ia 
remarkably  plain,  and  bespeaks  the  simple  character  of  its  occupants ; 
there  is  a  small  organ,  for  they  haye  church  music  and  singing ;  there 
are  no  pews,  but  seats  for  males  and  females,  apart.  The  chapel  is  ca- 
pacious, but  the  auditory  does  not  exceed  from  200  to  300  persons: 
the  support  is  yoluntary.  There  is  a  burial-ground  for  the  members, 
with  a  small  chapel,  at  Lower  Chelsea,  near  the  Clock-house.  At 
Chelsea,  in  June  1760,  died  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  first  introduced  tiie 
Morayians  into  this  country.  The  chapel  in  Fetter-lane  lies  in  the  rear 
of  the  houses,  one  of  the  entrances  to  it  being  through  No.  32  :  it  was 
possibly  so  built  for  priyacy .  It  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Nonconformists.  Turner,  who  was  its  first 
minister,  was  yery  actlye  during  the  Great  Plague ;  and  haying  been 
ejected  from  Sunbury,  he  continued  to  preach  in  Fetter-lane  till  towards 
tne  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Here  also  Baxter,  the  eminent 
Nonconformist  dlyine,  preached  after  the  Indulgence  granted  in  1672 ; 
and  he  held  the  Friday-morning  lectureship  until  August,  1682. 

National  Scotch  Chubch,  Crown-court,  Little  Russell-street, 
Coyent  Garden,  has  a  cement  Norman  fa9ade,  with  the  staircases  ceffec- 
tive  outside  features.  The  minister  is  the  Rey.  Dr.  Gumming,  who 
preached  before  Queen  Victoria,  at  Crathie,  Balmoral.  Sept.  22,  1850 ; 
and  who  ably  controyerted  the  claims  of  Dr.  Wiseman  m  the  same  year. 
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Old  Gbatel-pit  Mebtino-hoube,  Hackne^f,  was  built  in  1715: 
here  Dr.  Price,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Priestley  were  ministers ;  next  Mr.  Bel- 
shszn,  the  confprefjration  being  Anti-Trinitarians ;  succeeded  by  the  Rer. 
Bobert  Aspland,  who  remained  here  till  the  erection  of  the  New  Grayel- 
pit  Ueeting-hoose,  <'  Sacred  to  one  God  the  Father/'  in  Paradise-fields. 

Phbsbttektabt  Dissbntebb'  Chapel,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  was 
established  early  in  the  17th  century :  here  Philip  Nye  and  Adoniram 
ByfieU,  two  eminent  Puritan  diTines,  preached  in  1636 ;  and  Dr.  W. 
Bates  and  Matthew  Henry  were  pastors  late  in  the  17th  century.  The 
old  mecting-honsa  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  built  opposite, 
tad  oeeupied  by  Independents. 

Pbesbttebiait  MEETiHO-HOUBE,Newington-green,  established  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  was  rebuilt  about  1708 :  in  the  list  of  ministers 
are  Richard  Biacoe,  Hugh  Worthington,  M.  A.,  John  Hoyle,  Dr.  Richard 
Priee,  F.R.S.,  Br.  Amory,  Dr.  Towers,  Mr.  Lindsey,  Dr.  Isaac  Mad- 
dox  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester),  Thomas  Rees,  and  Mr.  Barbauld, 
kosMnd  of  the  authoress. 

Pbottdeicce  Chapel,  Little  Htchfield-Btreet,  Marylebone,  was 
built  by  a  congregation  of  Independents  for  Huntington,  S.S.,  ("  the 
Cod-heaTer,"  as  ne  called  himself,)  upon  his  credit  with  "  the  Bank 
of  Faith,"  when  he  quitted  Margaret  Chapel:  when  it  was  finished,  "  I 
▼as  m  arrears,"  saYS  Huntington,  **  for  1000/.,  so  that  I  had  plenty  of 
irork  for  £uth,  if  1  could  but  get  plenty  of  faith  to  work;  and  while 
lome  deny  a  providence,  providence  was  the  only  supply  I  had."  This 
chapel  was  burnt  down,  with  seven  houses  adjoining,  and  the  site  be- 
came a  timber-yard. 

Pbotidence  Chapel,  on  the  east  side  of  Gray's-Inn-lane,  nearly 

rsite  Guildford-street,  was  built  for  Huntington,  S.S.,  by  his  flock, 
the  destruction  of  the  Titchfield-street  Chapel :  this  second  edifice 
he  named  from  the  pulpit  for  these  reasons :  that  "unless  God  provided 
men  to  work,  and  money  to  pay  them,  and  materials  to  work  with,  no 
chspel  could  be  erected ;  and  if  He  provided  all  these.  Providence  must 
be  Its  name.*'  The  chapel  was,  accordingly,  built  in  Gray's-Inn-lane, 
and  upon  a  larger  scale  tban  the  last;  it  was  made  over  to  him  as  his  own, 
and  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  his  widow,  who,  however,  resigned  it  to 
the  eoogregation.  It  was  subsequently  altered  and  opened  as  an  Epis- 
copal Chapel,  the  Rev.  T.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  minister. 

RiOE5T-flQCABR  Chapel,  Gray's-Inn-road,  was  built  for  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving,  in  1824-6,  Mr.  Tite,  the  architect,  adapting  the  prin- 
cipal front  from  York  Cathedral :  the  twin  towers  are  120  feet  in 
bdght.  Here  the  «  unknown  tongues"  attracted  large  and  fashionable 
coi^pregations. 

South-place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  is  of  Ionic  design,  and  was  built 
for  an  Unitarian  congregation,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  the 
eloquent  M.P.  for  Oldham. 

Spa-fieldb  Chapel,  Exmouth-street,  Clerkenwell,  is  in  the  hands 
of  "Lady  Huntingdon's  connexion."  The  Spa-fields  burying-ground 
ooDtwns 42,640  square  feet,  and  would  decently  inter  1,361  adult  bodies; 
yet  within  fifty  years  80,000  bodies  were  deposited  here,  averaging  1500 
per  annum.  To  make  room,  bones  and  bodies  were  burnt  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  constant  annoyance  of  the  neighbour- 
bood ;  until,  in  1845,  the  lessees  of  the  ground  were  indicted,  and  the 
pestflentiai  nuisance  stopped.  ^ 

ScBBBT  Chapbl,  comcr  of  Little  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars- 
road,  b  of  octagonal  form,  and  was  built  in  1783,  for  a  congregation  of 
Calvinistie  DiMiters,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  pastor,  who  preached 
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here  in  the  winter  season  for  nearly  50  years :  he  had  a  house  adjcnning 
where  he  died,  aged  88,  in  1833,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  under  the 
chapel.  Adjacent,  in  Hill-street,  are  alms-faonses  for  24  poor  widowsy 
built  and  maintained  by  the  congregation. 

SwBDEirBORG  Chubch,  Argyle-square,  KingVcross,  was  opened 
Aug.  11, 1844,  for  the  followers  of  Swedenborg,  whither  they  removed 
fk'om  a  small  chapel  in  the  City,  built  about  forty  years  previously. 
The  new  church  is  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  (Hopkins,  architect,) 
with  two  towers  and  spires,  10  feet  high,  each  terminating  with  a 
bronze  cross  ;  the  intervening  gable  has  a  atone  cross,  and  a  wheel 
window  over  a  deeply-recess^  doorway.  The  interior  has  a  finely* 
vaulted  roof;  the  altar  arrangements  are  peculiar;  and  there  is  an 
organ  and  choir.  The  founder  of  this  sect.  Baron  Swedenborg  (d.  1772), 
is  buried  in  the  Swedish  Church,  Prince's-square,  Ratcliffe  Highway. 

The  Ta.bebna.cle,  in  Moorfields,  was  built  in  1752;  previously  to 
which,  in  1741,  shortly  after  Whiteiield's  separation  from  Wesley,  some 
Calvinistic  Dissenters  raised  for  Whitefield  a  large  shed  near  the  Foun- 
dry, in  Moorfields,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  lent  for  the  purpose,  until  he 
should  return  from  America.  From  the  temporary  nature  of  the  structure 
it  was  called,  in  allusion  to  the  tabernacles  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ;  and  the  name  became  the  designation  of  the  chapels  of  the  Calvin> 
istic  Methodists  generally.  Wvitefield's  first  pulpit  here  is  said  to  have 
been  a  grocer's  sugar-hogshead,  an  eccentricity  not  improbable.  In 
1752,  the  wooden  building  was  taken  down,  the  site  was  leased  by  the 
City  of  London,  and  the  present  chapel  was  built,  with  a  lantern  roof: 
it  is  now  occupied  by  Inaepeudents,  and  will  hold  about  4000  persons. 
This  chapel  was  the  cradle  of  Methodism ;  the  preaching-places  had 
hitherto  been  Moorfields,  Mary lebone- fields,  and  Kennington -common. 
Silas  Told  describes  the  Moorfields  Tabernacle,  in  1740,  as  ''a  ruinous 
place,  with  an  old  pantile  covering,  a  few  rough  deal  boards  put  toge- 
ther to  constitute  a  temporary  pulpit,  and  several  other  decayed  timbers, 
which  composed  the  whole  structure."  John  Wesley  also  preached  here 
(the  Foundrv,  as  it  was  called),  at  five  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the 
evening.  The  men  and  women  sat  apart ;  and  there  were  no  pews,  or 
difference  of  benches,  or  appointed  place  for  any  person.  At  this  chapel, 
the  first  Methodist  Society  was  formed  in  1740. 

Trinity  Cha.pel,  East-India-road,  Poplar,  was  erected  in  1840-1, 
fk'om  a  design  by  Hosking,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  George  Green,  the 
wealthy  shipbuilder  of  Blackwall,  principally  for  shipwrights  in  his 
employ,  and  for  inducing  the  seamen  in  the  neip^hbourhood  to  attend 
divine  worship.  The  chapel  has  a  Greek  Corinthian  portico,  and  facade 
with  enrichments  of  shells,  dolphins,  and  foliage ;  and  a  classic  bell- 
tower,  the  summit  80  feet  hiffh.  The  interior  has  a  Reene's-cement 
Silpit^  highlv  decorated ;  and  a  powerful  organ  by  Walker,  with  a 
reoian  architectural  case. 

Weslbtan  Chapel,  City-road,  was  built  in  1778,  upon  ground 
leased  by  the  City :  thither  John  Wesley  removed  from  the  Foundry 
in  Moorfields,  the  lease  of  which  had  expired ;  and  thenceforth  the 
City-road  Chapel  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  of  Method- 
ists. Wesley  laid  the  first  stone,  in  which  his  name  and  the  date 
were  inserted  upon  a  plate  of  brass :  '*  This  was  laid  by  John  Wesley, 
on  April  1, 1777."  "  Probably,"  says  he,  "this  will  be  seen  no  more 
by  any  human  eye,  but  will  remain  there  till  the  earth  and  the  works 
thereof  are  burnt  up."  John  Wesley,  who  died  March  2, 1791,  aged  88, 
was  buried  here  in  a  vault  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself,  and  for 
those  itinerant  preachers  who  might  die  in  liondon. 

"During  his  last  illness,  Wesley  said,  'Let  me  be  buried  hi  nothinv  but 
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«b«t  Is  wooUeD;  nd  let  my  corpM  be  carried  in  mj  coffin  into  the  chapel/ 
TUs  wai  done,  aecoidlng  to  his  will,  by  six  poor  men,  each  of  whom  bad  20«. ; 
'  tar  I  paitkidarly  desire,'  said  he,  *  that  there  may  be  no  hearse,  no  coach,  no 
esentcbeoD,  no  pomp,  except  the  tears  of  them  that  loye  me,  and  are  following 
BK  to  Abrsham^s  boaom.'  On  the  day  preceding  the  interment,  Wesley's  body 
Is;  ia  the  chapel,  in  a  kind  of  stale  becoming  the  person,  dressed  in  his  clerical 
baUt,  with  gown,  caasock,  and  band,  the  old  clerical  cap  on  his  head,  a  Bible  in 
one  hand,  and  a  white  haDdkerehlef  in  the  other.  The  face  was  placid,  and  the 
eiwession  which  death  had  fixed  npon  his  venerable  features  was  that  of  a  serene 
ad  hcaTenlj  smfle.  The  crowds  who  flocked  to  see  him  were  so  great,  that  It  was 
tlioaght  prudent,  for  fear  of  accidents,  to  accelerate  the  Mineral,  and  perform  it 
between  Ave  and  six  in  the  morning.  The  Intelligence,  howcTer,  could  not  be 
kept  entirely  secret,  and  several  hundred  persons  attended  at  that  unusual  hour." 
-tethey's  Lift  qf  Wetleg,  8d  edit.  vol.  if.  p.  403. 

Wif LXTAR  Cbapbl,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  bnilt 
in  1811,  has  a  tasteful  facade,  added  bj  Jenkins  in  1841,  consisting  of  a 
BDsli  Ionic  tetrastjle  forming  a  portico,  crowned  by  a  pediment :  above 
is  s  Tenetiao  triple  window,  ana  a  handsome  comicione.  The  front  is 
eieeoted  in  beautiful  Talacre  stone  from  North  Wales,  and  is  the  earliest 
imtsnee  of  its  being  employed  in  our  metropolitan  buildings. 

WxsuTAN  MoDBL  Chapbl,  East-India-road,  Poplar,  named  fh)m 
its  improved  plan,  was  built  in  1848  (James  Wilson,  architect),  by  sub- 
scription, to  which  one  person  gave  fiOO/.  The  style  is  Decorated,  and 
tlie  materials  are  Caen  and  rag  stone.  The  windows  are  richly  traceried ; 
there  m  two  turrets,  each  80  feet  high,  and  the  building  is  finished 
vith  a  pierced  parapet^  pinnacles,  and  roof-cresting. 

WisLSTAH  Cbapel,  at  the  angle  of  the  Islington  end  of  the  Liver- 
pooUroad,  is  in  the  Decorated  style :  it  has  a  turret  on  the  front  gable 
76  feet  in  height,  and  the  parapets  are  pierced  with  trefoils  and  quatre- 
foik  The  principal  windows  have  flowing  tracery ;  and  the  interior, 
diTided  bv  arches  and  octangular  columns,  whence  spring  the  roof  tim- 
ben,  is  sltogether  of  ecclesiastical  character. 

"The  Weeleyans  have  now  five  or  six  edifices  in  London,  clothed  in  the 
Gelliie  dress  of  varloas  periods,  and  following  the  usual  arrangements  of  a  me- 
dueral  chnreh,  except  harlng  no  tower  and  no  extensive  chancel,  resembling 
h  this  respect  the  churches  erected  between  the  Reformation  and  the  late  aban- 
tement  of  church  design.  The  average  capacity  of  these  buildings  is  for  1300 
Pnoas.  One,  nearly  &cing  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  aflects  the  complete  Gothic 
sbere,  and  has  a  neat  original  fhmt,  but  thin." — Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1851. 

Whitsfibi.i>'8  Tabbrhaclb,  Tottenham-Court-road,  was  designed 
by  Wbitefield,  and  commenced  building  in  1756,  upon  a  plot  of  ground 
Msr  the  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps,  and  the  Lavender  Mills,  Coyer's 
Gardens.  In  1760  or  1760  was  added  an  octangular  front,  which  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  two  chapels ;  the  addition  being  called  **  the  Oven^" 
•ad  the  diapel  itself,  '•  Whitefield's  Soul-Trap.*'  This  enUrgement  is  said 
to  ha?e  been  aided  by  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  IL,  who  see- 
ing s  crowd  at  the  door  unable  to  obtain  admission,  observed  it  was  a 
pity  that  so  many  good  people  should  stand  in  the  cold,  and  accordingly 
Mot  Whitefield  a  sum  oimoney  to  enlarge  the  chapel ;  it  was  called  "  the 
I>iaKnters'  Cathedral."  Whitefield  died  in  America ;  and  in  1770,  John 
Wesley  preached  here  his  funeral  sermon.  In  August,  1787,  the  Rer. 
I>r.  Pickwell,  rector  of  Bloxham-cum-Digby,  Lincolnshire,  preached 
^  own  funeral  sermon  in  this  chapel :  ne  had  pricked  his  finger  in 
opening  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  consumption,  and  the 
wound  proved  fatal  by  mortification  in  ten  days  afterwards.  Attached 
to  the  oiapel  is  a  bnnal-ground,  the  mould  for  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  churchyard  of  St.  Christopher-le- Stocks,  in 
1780,  by  which  the  consecration  fees  were  saved.  In  1828,  White- 
fi«kl*8  lesie  expired,  and  the  chapel  waa  closed  untU  18d0|  when  it  waa 
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pnrcbMed  bj  trustees  for  20,000/.,  and  altered  at  a  f^reat  cost,  the  ez> 
tenor  being  coated  with  stucco.    It  is  126  feet  by  76  feet,  and  113  feet 
high  to  the  crown  of  the  dome;  it  is  well  adapted  for  hearing,  the 
octagonal  portion  serring  as  a  kind  of  funnel  or  trumpet  to  the  Toioe  ; 
It  wUl  seat  from  7000  to  8000  persons.    In  18S4,  the  trial  of  a  long- 
pending  Chancery  suit  respecting  this  chapel  occupied  between  three 
and  four  days.    Here  are  monuments  to  Whitefield,  the  founder ;  to 
Toplady,  the  sealous  CalYinistio  controTcrsialist  with  John  Wesley; 
ana  to  John  Bacon^  the  sculptor,  who  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  as  follows : 
"  What  I WM  as  an  Artiit 
Seemed  to  me  of  some  importance  while  I  lived; 
But  what  I  really  was  ai  a  Believer 
Is  the  only  thing  of  importance  to  me  now.*' 

The  chapel  is  now  occupied  by  Independents. 

ZoAB  Chapel,  in  Zoar-street,  leading  from  GraTel-lane  to  Essex- 
street,  Southwark,  is  the  meeting-house  m  which  the  celebrated  J<^u 
Bnnyan  was  allowed  to  preach,  hj  favour  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Thomaa 
Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  it  belonged;  and  if  only  one 
day's  notice  were  given,  the  place  would  not  contain  half  the  people 
that  attended.  9000  persons  nave  been  gathered  together  there,  and 
not  less  than  1200  on  week-days  and  dark  winter  mornings  at  seren 
o*clock.  There  is  a  print  of  this  chapel  in  Wilkinson's  Londina  Hbu- 
trata,  and  a  woodcut  yignette  of  it  in  Dr.  Cheever's  Memoir  of  Bnnyan, 
prefixed  to  the  PUgrim't  Proffrea  (Bogue,  1850).  The  chapel  was 
used  as  a  wheelwright's  shop  prior  to  its  being  pulled  down,  when  the 
pulpit  in  which  Bunyan  had  preached  was  remored  to  the  Methodist 
Chapel,  Palace-yard,  Lambetn.  Another  <'  true  pulpit"  is  ahewn  in 
Jewm-street  Chapel,  Aldersgate-street.  Bunyan  s  Fulpit  Bible  wss 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wbitbread,  M.P.,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Ber. 
8.  PtOmer,  at  Hackney,  in  1813. 

friends'  OB  QUAKERS'  MEETING-HOUSES. 

There  are  six  Friends'  Meeting-houses  in  the  metropolis :  1.  Deyon- 
shire  House  (Houndsditch) ;  2.  Gracechurch-street  ( White-Hart-court) ; 
3.  Peel  (Peel- court,  John-street,  Smithfield);  4.  RatclifiPe  (Brook-street) ; 
5.  South wark  (Redcross-strcet);  6.  Westminster  (Peter's-court,  St.  Mar- 
tin's-Une).    The  first  established  was  that  in  White-Hart-court. 

*'  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  held  in  London,  opening     ' 
always  on  a  WedneHday  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  continuing  into  the  month     i 
of  June,  generally  lasting  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.    Of  course  it  is  the  most     | 
important  event  in  their  religious  system,  the  most  Interesting  season  in  their    i 
year.    To  this  Great  Meeting  the  business  of  all  their  lesser  meetings  points,  and 
is  here  consummated.    To  It  delegates  are  sent  from  every  quarter  of  the  island; 
by  it  committees  are  appointed  to  receive  appeals  against  the  decisiona  of  minor 
meetings,  to  carry  every  object  which  is  deemed  desirable,  within  their  body  ta 
beyond  it,  into  effect ;  by  it  Parliament  is  petitioned ;  the  Crown  addressed ;  reli* 
gious  ministers  are  sanctioned  in  their  schemes  of  foreign  travel,  or  those  schemes 
restrained ;  and  fkinds  are  received  and  appropriated  for  the  prosecution  of  sO 
their  views  as  a  society.  The  City  is  their  place  of  resort ;  and  the  Yearly  Meeting 
is  held  in  Devonshire  House. 

"  The  mingling  of  plain  coats,  broad  hats,  iViendly  shawls,  and  friendly  boa- 
nets,  in  the  great  human  stream  that  ever  rolls  along  the  pavte  of  the  City,  is  in 
that  neighbourhood,  at  this  season,  become  very  predominant.  Bishopsgate 
Within  and  Bishopsgate  Without,  Gracechurch-stieet,  Houndsditch,  Llveipool- 
street,  Old  Broad-street,  Sun-street,  almost  every  street  of  that  district,  niriy 
swarms  with  Friends.  The  inns  and  private  lodghigs  are  full  of  them.  The  White 
Hart  and  the  Four  Swans  are  full  of  them.  They  have  a  lable-tThSU,  at  whicb 
they  generally  breaklhst  and  dine.  Every  Friend's  house  at  this  time  has  iti 
guest ;  and  many  of  the  wealthy  keep  a  sort  of  open  house. 

'*  At  a  Friends*  Meeting,  the  men  are  sitting  aU  on  one  side  by  thonselTes,  with 
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tkea  kato  on,  and  praaenthif  a  X9rj  dark  and  lombre  maM ;  the  women  titttng 
tofeCber  on  tlic  otber,  at  light  and  attnctive.    In  the  leati  below  the  galleiy  an 


fiisiaff  many  weighty  ftiends,  men  and  women,  etlll  apart ;  and  In  the  galleiy  a 
tong  row  or  pieachen,  male  and  female,  perhapi  twenty  or  thirty  in  number. 
Too  may  eafely  cotint  on  a  enoceMlon  of  lermone  or  prayers.  Men  and  womea 
arise,  one  after  another,  and  preach  in  a  variety  of  ■tyies,  but  all  peculiar  to 
Friends.  Suddenly  a  man-minister  takes  off  his  hat,  or  a  woman-minister  takes 
off  her  bonnet ;  he  or  she  drops  quietly  on  the  bass  before  them ;  at  the  sight  the 
whole  meeting  rises,  and  remains  on  its  feet  while  the  minister  enters  into  'snp- 
sUcstioa.'   Most  singular,  striking,  and  picturesque  are  often  the  seimons  yon 


rprayers. 

srise,  one  after  another,  and  preach  in  a  variety  of  styles,  but  all  peculiar  to 
Friends.  Suddenly  a  man-minister  takes  off  his  hat,  or  a  woman-minister  takes 
off  her  bonnet ;  he  or  she  drops  quietly  on  the  bass  before  them ;  at  the  sight  the 
"  *  '*  f  risM,  and  remains  on  its  fee 

iriklng,  and  pi 

GBESK  CHUBCH. 

Gbssk  Cbitbch,  London  WaH,  the  first  ecclesiastical  strnotare 
craetcd  by  the  Greek  residents  in  London,  was  opened  in  1860,  on  San- 
da^,  Jan.  6,  a&,  and  in  the  Greek  Kalendar,  Christmas-day.  The 
edifice  is  Bysaatine,  (from  BTsantium,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Greek 
Empire,)  with  Italian  interior  details.  The  north  front  has  three 
horse-shoe  arches  fringed,  and  Byaantine  columns,  between  which  are 
the  entrance-doorways ;  and  in  the  upper  story  is  a  similar  arcade,  con- 
tainiBic  three  windows:  abore  is  this  inscription,  in  Greek  characters : 

*'  Doling  the  reign  of  the  august  Yietoria,  who  governs  the  great  people  of 
Britain,  aod  also  otber  nations  scattered  over  the  earth,  the  Greeks  sojourning 
V ^^j^  church  to  the  Diyine  Saviour,  in  veneration  of  the  righu  of  their 

Above  is  a  pediment  snnnoanted  with  a  cross.  In  plan,  the  church 
is  a  cross  or  eooal  parts;  the  ceiling  is  domed  in  the  centre:  on  the 
north  and  soata  sides  are  galleries,  with  flower-ornamented  f^nts, 
and  flopported  on  decorated  arches  and  pillars,  with  fine  capitals.  The 
ilfsr  screen  has  these  panel  pictures,  painted  in  Russia :  the  Annnn- 
ciation ;  the  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Jesus ;  Jesus  sitting  on  a  throne ; 
end  St.  John  the  Baptist.    Ln  a  centre  pand  is  inscribed,  in  Greek : 

"  O  Lofd,  the  strength  of  those  who  trust  in  Thee,  uphold  the  Church  which 
Thott  hast  redeemed  with  Thy  precious  blood." 

WitUn  the  iconostasis,  or  screen,  is  the  altar  in  ^the  holy  place,** 
symbolic  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Jewish  rituaL  A  miu^ificent 
oiaadelier,  with  wax-lights,  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  eon- 
grq^ation  stand  daring  the  whole  service ;  but  there  are  seats  made  to 
torn  ap,  as  in  our  cathedral  stalls ;  and  knobs  are  placed  on  the  unper 
anna,  to  serve  as  rests.  The  officiating  priest  is  richly  robed,  ana  at- 
tended by  boys  bearing  a  wax  toper,  each  in  a  surphce  with  a  blue 
cross  on  the  back.  Upon  the  high  altar  is  placed  a  large  crucifix,  can- 
delabra with  lights,  &C.  At  a  portion  of  tne  Mass,  a  curtain  is  drawn 
before  the  altar,  whilst  the  priest  silently  and  alone  prays  for  the  sano- 
tification  of  the  Sacrament;  he  then  re-appears,  **  bids  peace  to  all  the 
people,'*  and  blesses  them.  The  sermon  is  preached  in  the  pulpit,  the 
priest  wearing  a  black  robe  and  a  black  hat ;  this  is  covered  with  the 
x«jum^|«,  or  veil,  to  indicate  that  the  wearer  is  nnder  the  influence  of 
the  GoepeL  The  church  at  London  Wall  (designed  bv  T.  E.  Owen, 
of  Portsmouth,)  cost  about  10,000/. ;  yet  the  number  of  Greek  residents 
at  the  date  of  its  opening,  in  1850,  did  not  exceed  220. 

JEWS'  SYNAGOGUES. 

Tlie  New  Stvaooove,  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  was  bnitt 
by  I>avies,  in  1838.  It  is  in  rich  Italian  style,  with  an  open  loggia  of 
three  arches  resting  upon  Tuscan  columns.  The  sides  have  Doric  piers. 
and  Corinthian  columns  above,  behind  which  are  ladies*  galleries,  fronted 
vrltb  rich  brasework.    There  are  no  pews ;  the  centre  floor  has  a  plat- 
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form,  and  seats  for  the  principal  oiBoers,  with  four  large  braia-gilt 
oandelabra. 

At  the  touth  end  it  Iht  Arkt  m  loftj  lenileiiciilar-domed  recess,  consistiog  of 
ItalUn  Doric  pilasters,  with  vertU  a»<ico,  and  porphyrv  shafts,  and  gilt  capitals; 
•ad  Corinthian  columns,  with  sienna  shafts,  and  capitals  and  entablature  in  white 
and  gold.  In  the  upper  story  the  intercolumns  are  filled  with  three  arched  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  arabesque  pattern,  by  Nixon ;  the  centre  one  haying 
Jehovah,  in  Hebrew,  and  the  Tables  of  the  Law.  The  semi-dome  is  decorated 
with  gilded  rosettes  on  an  aiure  ground ;  there  are  rich  festoons  of  fruit  and 
flowers  between  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  columna,  and  ornaments  on  the 
frlew  above,  on  which  u  inscribed  in  Hebrew,  "  Know  in  whose  presence  thou 
standest."  The  centre  of  the  lower  part  is  fitted  up  with  recesses  for  Books  of 
the  Law,  enclosed  with  polished  mahogany  doors,  and  partly  concealed  by  a  rich 
▼elvet  curtain  fringed  with  gold ;  there  are  massive  gilt  candelabra;  and  the  pave- 
Boent  and  steps  to  the  Ark  are  of  fine  veined  Italian  marble,  partly  carpeted.  £z- 
temally,  the  Ark  U  flanked  with  an  arched  panel ;  that  on  the  east  containing  a 
prayer  for  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  a  similar  one 
In  English.  Above  the  Ark  is  a  rich  fon-painted  window,  and  a  corresponding 
one,  though  less  brilliant,  at  the  north  end.  The  ceiling,  which  is  flat,  is  deco- 
rated with  thirty  coflers,  each  containing  a  large  flower  aperture  for  ventilation. 

This  congregation  had  been  previoosly  established  about  eighty  years 
in  Leadenhall-street,  and  there  known  aa  the  **  New  Bjnagogue." 

The  Wb8T  Loudon  Sthaoooub,  Marearet-street,  CaTendish-aquare^ 
designed  by  D.  Mocatta,  was  completed  in  1850.  It  is  square  in  plan, 
and  consists  of  Ionic  columns  supporting  the  ladies'  gallery,  whence  rise 
other  columns,  receiving  semicircular  arches,  crowned  by  a  bold  cornice 
and  lantern-iiffht.  The  Ark  composes  cleverly  with  the  semicircular 
arches,  which  hanff  as  pendants  before  it,  and  comnlete  the  fourth  aide 
of  the  building ;  the  steps,  pUtfonn,  stylobate,  ana  columns,  are  all  of 
scagliola,  surmounted  by  a  decorated  entablature,  which  supports  a 
niche-head,  in  which  are  placed  the  tablets  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
surrounded  and  shadowed  by  the  palm-leaH 

There  are  in  London  other  Synagogues :  the  chief  one,  the  German,  is  in 
DukeVplace,  Houndsditch,  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  population.  The  Sabbath 
commences  at  sunset  on  Friday,  when  the  Synagogue  is  opened;  and  again  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Saturday  mwning.  The  singing,  handed  down  from  the  temple  ser- 
vice, and  the  chanting  of  the  Law,  said  to  be  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed 
to  Moses,  is  interesting.  The  Jews,  and  the  ofllcers  in  attendance,  are  most  kind 
and  polite  to  strangers.  The  interest  of  the  visit  is  enhanced  by  procuring  a 
Jewish  prayer-book,  with  the  English  translation  on  the  opposite  page.  Strangers 
are  reminded  not  to  take  off  their  hats  as  they  enter :  it  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Jews,  who  worship  with  their  heads  covered. 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

In  London  alone,  exclusive  of  the  surrounding  episcopal  district, 
there  are  about  200,000  Roman  Catholics.  This  is,  however,  to  some 
extent  a  floating  population  ;  the  Irish  immigrants  often  leaving  Lon- 
don for  work.  About  twenty  years  a|^o,  the  Roman  Catholics  num- 
bered half  as  many :  the  number  of  their  diapels  in  London  was  then 
twenty-four ;  it  is  now  fifty.  There  was  not  then  a  single  convent  or 
religious  house ;  there  are  now  seventeen  for  nuns,  and  two  for  reli- 
ffious  men :  thirty-seven  charity-schools,  and  four  orphan-asylums. 
In  the  whole  London  District  are  104  Roman  Catholic  Churches  and 
Chapels,  with  168  Priests  on  duty,  nine  for  the  urban  flocks.  The  ser- 
vices are  more  or  less  the  counterpart  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  merely  in 
the  eloquence  of  their  preachers,  or  in  their  muaic  and  church-furni- 
ture, that  the  Churches  and  Cliapels  differ. 

A1CBA88ADOB8*  CuAPBLS :  Spanith  PlacB  Chapel  is  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  ;  Warwick-street,  Golden-square,  by 
the  Bavarian  Bmbaasy  (the  former  Chapel  was  destroyed  in  the  BioU 
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of  1780) ;  jDidbe-JirwC,  lincolnVInn-fields,  by  the  SardiniaD ;  and  ZitiU 
QeoTfe-wtrttt,  Kiog-ttreet,  Portman-flquare,  by  the  French.  Here  the 
Comte  de  Paris  reoeiTed  his  first  commanion,  in  1850.  Celebrated 
forei|pi  preachers  are  oocaaionaUy  heard  here,  ehkfl  j  in  Lent ;  as  Martin, 
Rav^naDy  Laoordaire^  &o. 

St.  Gbobob's  Chubch,  St.  George's  Fields,  nearly  facing  the  east- 
cm  wing  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  is  built  upon  the  nte  of  the  focns  of  the 
«*  No  Poperr"  Riots  of  1780,  and  is  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  church 
creeled  in  England  since  the  Befonnation ;  and  with  the  quaint  couTcn- 
tttal  buildings  (priests'  houses  and  schools,  and  a  convent  for  Sisters  of 
If  mf )  at  the  north  en<^  was  designed  by  A.  W.  Pugin.  The  church  is 
A  high  esuunple  of  Roman  Catholic  symbolic  details :  it  is  in  the  Decor- 
ated style,  {femp.  Edward  IIL,)  b  cruciform  in  plan,  and  consists  of  a 
aave  and  aides,  chancel,  and  two  chapels ;  and  a  tower  at  the  north- 
west end,  to  be  surmounted  by  a  rich  hexagonal  spire,  320  feet  high. 

The  church  is  aboot  M5  feet  In  length,  and  will  teat  8000  persons.  It  is  lit  by 
tneeried  windows,  some  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle ;  the 
great  chaaeel-wfndow  was  given  by  John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  represents 
the  root  of  Jesee,  or  genealogy  of  our  Lord.  The  large  window  over  the  principal 
calnnce.  In  the  great  tower,  has  figures  of  St.  George,  SU  Michael,  and  other 
saiBts.  There  is  no  clerestory,  but  each  roof  is  gabled ;  slender  pillars  and  arches 
divide  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  in  which  are  confessionals ;  and  between  the  nave 
and  chancel  Is  a  double  stone  screen  bearing  a  rood-loft,  with  a  crucifix  of  Belgian 
fifteeeBth-eentuxy  woris,  and  Images  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  nearly  life-die, 
and  eolonred.  The  chancel  Is  panelled  with  oak,  with  crocheted  arches  round 
the  saacinaxy ;  the  high  altar  has  bas-reliefs  of  the  Transfiguration,  Resurrection, 
sad  Ascension ;  the  tabemade  is  richly  dight  and  painted,  the  metal  doors  being 
chased  and  gilt,  and  studded  with  large  crystals.  Behind  the  altar  Is  an  elabo- 
ntsiy-«arred  stone  reredos,  with  niches  filled  with  images  of  angels,  and  the 
Sainto  Peter  and  Paul.  The  high  altar  ftimituxe  is  very  superb  and  massive ;  the 
ckaaeei  is  floored  with  encaustic  tiles ;  and  the  chapeli  are  superbly  decorated  la 
gold  and  edour.  In  the  baptisteiy  ii  an  octagonal  stone  font,  with  sculpture  and 
Gothk  panelling.  Outside  the  church,  between  two  confessionals.  Is  a  Perpen- 
dkaiar  ehantry  to  the  late  Hon.  Edmund  Petre,  for  the  repose  of  whose  soul 
Mass  is  oflered  herein  dally;  this  being  the  first  foundation  for  the  support  of  tlie 
chnsch.  "  The  Adorable  Presence  is  day  and  night  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
SsreraiBcat.    Look  for  the  red  light;  it  Is  there." 

St.  George's  was  opened  with  great  poinp,  July  4, 1848 ;  and  was 
the  soeoe  of  the  solemn  enthronisation  of  Cardinal  "Wiseman,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Westminster,  Deo.  6, 1850.  The  cost  of  this  church  to  July 
1848  had  been  38,0001. 

Im MAOULATs  CovcBPTiON  Chvroh,  Farm-streot,  Berkeley-square, 
dea%ned  by  Scoles,  and  built  at  the  expense  of  Jesuits,  is  the  first  ever 
poBMSsed  by  the  Order  in  London :  it  was  opened  1849.  The  st^Ie  is  the 
Decorated,  the  south  front  much  resembling  that  of  Beauvais  Cathe- 
draL  Hie  altar  and  organ-loft  windows  are  filled  with  brilliant  stained 
gbss :  the  rose  in  the  latter  is  very  elegant ;  and  each  of  the  23  flank 
windows  has  different  tracery.  The  interior  is  large  and  lofty,  and  has 
no  aisles  or  rood-screen :  the  high  altar,  designed  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  cost 
aboot  lOOOf.,  and  was  presented  by  Miss  Monica  Tempest,  of  Broughton 
Hall,  Yorkshire ;  and  her  brother.  Sir  Charles  Tempest,  presented  the 
Missal,  which  cost  about  bfO,  "  Confjraternities  of  the  Bona  Mors,  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  are 
estabUahed  in  this  church."    The  services  are  performed  by  Jesuits. 

''Roman  Catholic  churches  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
national  faith,  at  present,  only  by  the  o^upatlon  of  niches  that  in  the  latter 
would  be  left  vacant.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  they  all  bcem  to  afTect  the 
style  of  one  period,  vis.  the  first  hslf  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  deslgnei  s 
apparently  disdaining  therepresenUllonor  either  an  immature  or  a  declining  Ui  n 
of  art;  but  fixing  always  on  the  fully  developed  Gothic,  just  at  the  turning  point 
flf  Itt  career.*— Ces^poaloa  to  Me  J/imoimc,  1851. 
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St.  John  the  Etahoblist's, Duncan-terrace,  lelugton,  wes  opened 
in  1843.  It  was  designed  bj  Scolee,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  stjle,  and 
has  an  eastern  gable,  flanked  bj  two  spires,  each  130  feet  high.  Under 
the  chancel  is  a  crypt,  or  mortuary  chapel;  and  adjoining  is  a  spacions 
cemetery.  This  church  has  a  Holy  Guild  attached :  the  Ber.  F.  Oakeley 
(late  of  Margaret-street  Chapel)  officiates. 

8t.  Mart's,  Moorfields,  comer  of  East-street,  Finsbnry  Circns, 
opened  in  1820,  has  an  embellished  entrance  facade,  in  the  pediment  of 
which  are  sculptured  two  figures  kneeling  at  the  Cross.  The  interior 
is  very  superb ;  the  semicircular  altar-wiul,  behind  a  screen  of  marble 
columns,  nas  a  large  painting  of  the  Crudfixion,  by  Aglio,  an  Italian 
artist ;  it  is  called  n'esco,  but  is  mezzo-fresco  (begun  upon  wet  plaster, 
and  finished  with  tempera ;  but  is  ?ery  perishable).*  This  great  Scenic 
picture  is  effectively  illumined  by  a  subaued  light  from  the  roof,  and  has 
the  touching  aspect  of  life  and  reality.  On  the  ceiling  are  painted  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Infant  Jesus,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  scenes  from 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  The  sacramental  plate  was  presented 
bv  Pope  Pius  y IL  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was  buried  in  the  vanlts  of 
this  Chapel,  June  21, 1826;  but  his  remains  have  since  been  removed 
to  the  Catholic  churchyard  in  the  Friederichstadt,  Dresden. 

Obatobt  or  St.  Philip  Nebi,  King-William- street.  Strand,  was 
originally  an  Assembly  Room  ;  here  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  author  of 
the  ChertoeU  Water-Lily,  and  other  poems,  preached  (in  1860)  to  a  large 
and  deeply-moved  audience. 

OuB  Ladt'b,  Grove-End-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  designed  by  Scoles, 
1884,  was  built  and  endowed  by  two  ladies,  the  Misses  OallinL  The 
site  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  (whence 
St.  John's  wood,)  whose  predecessors,  the  Knights  Templar,  held  the 
■ame  estate ;  and  built  the  Temple  Church,  the  prototype  of  the  pre- 
sent cross  church,  which  is  Early  Pointed,  13th  century.  The  westero 
firont,  with  its  three  gables  and  crosses,  Catherine-wheel  and  lancet 
windows,  and  pinnacled  turrets,  is  a  fine  composition.  The  gables  of  the 
north  and  south  fronts  are  surmounted  with  canopied  niches,  contain- 
ing sculptured  groupes  of  the  Madonna  and  Child;  and  the  east  front 
has  a  large  window  nlled  with  stained  glass.  The  interior  has  acutelv- 
arched  and  richly -bossed  roofs,  springing  from  slender  shafts ;  and  tne 
high  altar  is  backed  by  a  rich  oaken  screen.  In  the  schools  are  edu- 
cated and  clothed,  gratuitously,  300  poor  children. 

St.  Patbiok'b,  Sntton-street,  Soho,  is  much  frequented  by  the  poor 
Catholic  population  of  St.  Giles's.  The  festival  of  St.  Patrick  (March 
17)  is  observed  here  as  a  double  of  the  first  class,  with  High  Mass. 

Sabbinian  Chapbl  (the),  Duke-street,  Lincoln 's-Inn-fields,  la  the 
oldest  of  the  metropolitan  places  of  worship  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  London.  It  was  built  in  the  vear  before  King 
Charles  was  beheaded :  that  is,  in  1648,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  the  practical  commencement  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
rule.  During  the  existence  of  the  penal  laws,  the  only  entrance  to  the 
chapel  was  through  the  Sardinian  Ambassador's  house,  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn-fields.  The  Riots  of  1780  commenced  with  the  partial  demoli- 
tion of  this  building :  the  mob  were  especially  savage  in  attacking  it,  it 
being  the  mother-chapel,  the  oldest  in  London,  and  at  that  time  the 
resort  of  all  the  leading  Roman  Catholics.  In  derision  of  their  worship, 
a  oat  was  dressed  in  the  miniature  vestments  of  a  priest,  an  imitative 
host  or  wafer  was  placed  in  its  paws,  and  thus  it  was  hung  to  the  lamp- 

*  Eugenio  Latilla  on  Fresco,  ftc,  1843.  The  above  specimen  has  been  an- 
fahij  cefened  to  u  an  evidence  of  the  Ikilure  of  ftesco>pain(ing  in  this  country. 
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port  of  the  ehapeL  Thk  edifice  was  rebuilt  after  the  Riote,  and  was 
enlarged  bj  adang  to  it  at  the  west  end  the  Ambassador's  stables.  It 
hsi  some  painted  glass,  a  finely-toned  organ,  and  splendid  church-plate, 
owd  only  on  solemn  festiTals :  the  altar-fnrnitore  was  presented  by 
the  Iste  King  of  Sardinia,  and  coat  1000  gnineas ;  and  the  painting 
over  the  altar,  "the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,"  is  Talned  at  700f. 
The  choir  was  formerly  maintained  at  a  great  expense ;  though  on  Whit- 
nnday,  during  Dr.  Baldaooni's  chief  cliaplaincy,  Maiibran,  Persian], 
Lablaehe,  and  Rubini,  and  the  prindpals  of  the  Italian  Opera  orches- 
tra, gate  their  aid  gratuitously,  llie  choir  is  now  scarcely  ahore 
owdiocrity ;  but  the  serrices  are  conducted  with  great  solemnity.  All 
Saints'  dav  (Not.  1)  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  year  on  which  to  witness 
the  mlcodonr  of  the  worship.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  district  of 
theospel  extended  to  Islington,  and  the  congregation  numbered  about 
13,000  soulib  This  district  has  been  much  diminished  by  the  building 
of  other  chapels ;  but  the  Sardinian  congregation  is  much  larger — 
■boat  15^000.  There  are  four  resident  priests,  one  expressly  for  tlio 
hahsos.    The  Saroyard  organ-boys  much  resort  here. 

AmrfM  ServUet:  Low  Mass  at  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  with  a  short  discoarae  at  7  and 
1  High  ICaM  and  sermon  at  11.  Vespers  at  S.  Service  in  Italian  at  4.  Evening 
snvtee  sad  sennon  at  7.  Wetk-dayt:  Mass  at  8,  9,  and  10.  Wednesday  evening, 
EagUsh  Players  and  Benediction.  On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the 
RoMiyaad  English  prayers  immediately  after  10-o'cIock  Mass.  The  Chaplains 
sttcad  the  Confessionals  every  morning  f^om  8  Hit  11 ;  and  on  Wednesday.  Fridav, 
sad  Satorday  eveninga  from  6  till  10.  or  later,  if  required.  Each  Roman  Catholle 
hsi  s  right  t«  be  visited  when  sick ;  and  the  priest  must  in  duty  attend,  however 
<lia|amus  and  tefectiotts  the  ease. 

Spabish  Chapel,  SjMnish-place,  Manchester-square,  was  built,  in 
1797,  by  Joseph  Bonomi,  and  enlarged  in  1846,  when  a  picturesque 
empaule,  70  feet  liigh,  was  added  by  C.  Parker :  its  interior  is  a  Lady 
Chapel,  and  forms  a  second  south  Msle.  The  chapel  is  lighted  from 
the  roof  with  a  most  captivating  effect  of  architectural  cluaroscuro,  and 
ii  divided  by  Corinthian  columns. 

The  two  RSI.IGIOU8  Housks  (of  men)  are  at  the  Hyde  and  at  Clap- 
ban,  and  belong  respectively  to  the  Orders  of  Pasaionbts  and  Re- 
dcmptorista ;  of  the  former,  or  the  Order  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  the  Bev. 
J.  H.  Newman,  though  stationed  at  Birmingham,  is  <*  ProvindaL" 
Both  houses  are  largely  recruited  with  reoent  oouTerts. 

CITY  (the). 

Hearly  in  the  centre  of  what  is  strictly  the  Oh/  of  London  stands 
the  centre  or  dome  of  8t.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  latitude  51°  dOT  47*59*, 
loiigitude  &  48-2"  west  of  Greenwich,  which  is  51°  28'  88'07"  latitude. 
The  wliole  area  is  600  acres.  London  Bridge  is  held  to  be  within  the 
^J>  together  with  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  Surrey-end,  called  the 
Bridge-foot. 

**  Few  nnacquainted  with  the  loealf ty  would  Imagine  that  within  the  confines 
«f  the  Poultry,  Comhill,  Threadneedle- street,  Lomhard-street,  Lothburv,  and 
Brosd^treet,  the  vast  amount  of  the  commeree  of  England  may  be  said  to  he 
tnaaacted ;  or  that  the  dlngjr  counting-houses  discoverable  every  where  in  the 
nsoks  and  eomers  of  the  intersecting  thoroughfares  are  occupied  by  our  first 
Bkerehaats  and  traders,  many  of  whom  h<dd  foreign  Governments  as  heavy  and 
responsible  creditors.  Many  are,  of  course,  awsire  that  the  Stock  markets  are  for 
hsigaiBS  in  money  securities,  that  'Change  is  the  great  mart  of  the  merchant, 
that  Lloyd's  is  most  particularly  identified  with  the  shipping  interest,  and  that 
the  Jemsakm  and  the  North  and  South  Ameriran  Cofliee-houses  are  places  where 
trsdeis  and  captains  meet  each  other.**— rA«  CUf,  Pre&ce,  p.  vii. 

The  bustle  of  City  life  begins  at  nine  and  ten  a.m.,  and  conclndo« 
between  riz  and  seven  p.m. ;  at  other  hours  the  streets  and  courts  [tre- 
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■ent  one  Tast  blank.  'Change,  Broad-street,  Bfotholomew-lane,  Lom- 
iMurd-Btreet,  Throgmorton-street,  and  all  the  great  Citj  tboroagh&res, 
are  then  deserted ;  and  at  eight  p.in.  the  etUlness  of  death  rogns  over 
these  once  busy  haunts.  Thus  far  ''the  City" commeroialij.  romierly 
it  was  the  merahant's  residence. 

"  Those  mansions  of  the  great  old  horghers  which  stni  exist  have  been  tnmed 
Into  counting-houses  and  waiehouses;  but  it  is  evidRnt  that  thev  were  originally 
not  Inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings  which  were  then  Inhabited  by  the 
nobility.  They  sometimes  stand  in  retired  and  gloomy  courts,  and  are  accessible 
only  by  inconvenient  passages  ;  but  their  dimensions  are  am^le,  and  their  aspect 
stately.  The  entrances  are  decorated  with  richly  carved  pillars  and  canopies. 
The  staircases  and  landing-places  are  not  wanting  in  grandeur.  The  floors  are 
sometimes  of  wood,  tesselated  after  the  fashion  of  France.  The  palace  of  Sir 
Robert  Clayton,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  contained  a  superb  banquettingHroom  wains- 
coted with  cedar,  and  adorned  with  battles  of  gods  and  giants  in  fresco.  Sir  Dud- 
ley North  expended  4000/.,  a  sum  which  would  have  been  important  to  a  duke, 
on  the  rich  furniture  of  his  reception-rooms  In  Basinghall-street.  In  such  abodes, 
under  the  last  Stuarts,  the  heads  of  the  great  firms  lived  splendidly  and  hospit- 
ably. To  their  dwelling-place  they  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest 
and  affection.  There  they  had  passed  their  youth  and  had  made  their  friend- 
ships, had  courted  their  wives,  nad  seen  their  children  grow  up,  had  laid  the 
remains  of  their  parents  in  the  earth,  and  expected  that  their  own  remains  would 
be  laid.  That  intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  the  members  of  societies 
congregated  within  a  narrow  space  was  in  such  circumstances  strongly  developed. 
London  was  to  the  Londoner  what  Athens  was  to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  citixenwas 
proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious  about  her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious 
of  her  oflSces,  and  zealous  for  her  fl:anchi8es."^Macaulay's  HUiwy  of  BmffUnuL 

**  The  City/*  says  Addison,  **  has  always  been  the  province  for  satire, 
and  the  wits  of  King  Charles's  time  jested  upon  notlimg  else  doling  his 
whole  reigp.'* 

CITY  WALL  AND  GATES. 

The  City  Wall  is  believed  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  later  Roman 
period,  when  London  was  not  unf^equently  exposed  to  hostile  attacks. 
Its  direct  course  was  as  follows: — Beginning  at  a  fort  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  Tower  of  London,  the  hne  was  continued  by  the 
Minories,  between  Poor-Jury-lane  and  the  Vineyard,  to  Aid-gate. 
Thence,  forming  a  curve  to  the  north-west,  between  Shoemaker-row, 
Bevis-marks,  and  Honndsditch,  it  abutted  on  BUhop't-gatej  f^om  which 
it  extended  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  through  Bishopsgate  churchyard, 
and  behind  Bethlem  Hospit^  and  Fore-street,  to  Cripple-gale,  At  a 
short  distance  further,  it  turned  southward,  by  the  back  of  Hart -street 
and  Cripplegate  churchyard;  and  thence,  continuing  between  Monk- 
well-street  and  Castle-street,  led  by  the  back  of  Barber- Surgeons* 
Hall  and  Noble-street  to  Dolphin-court,  opposite  Oat-lane,  where, 
turning  westerly,  it  approached  Alders* -geite.  Proceeding  hence,  to- 
wards the  south-west,  it  curved  along  the  back  of  St.  Boto^>h*s 
churchyard,  Christ's  Hospital,  and  Old  New-gate,  from  which  it  con- 
tinued southward  to  Lua-gaie,  passing  at  the  back  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Warwick-square,  Stationers'  Hall,  and  the  London  Coffee- 
house, on  Ludgate-hill.  From  Ludgate  it  proceeded  westerly  by  Cock- 
court  to  Little  Bridge -street,  where,  turning  south,  it  skirted  the 
Fleet-Brook  to  the  Thames,  near  which  it  was  guarded  by  another 
fort.  The  circuit  of  the  whole  line,  according  to  ntow,  was  two  miles 
and  one  furlong  nearly.  Another  wall,  defended  by  towers,  extended 
the  whole  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between  the  two 
forts.  The  walls  were  defended  by  strong  towers  and  bastions;  the 
remains  of  three  of  which,  of  Roman  masonry,  were,  in  Maitland's 
time,  to  be  seen  in  the  ricinity  of  Honndsditch  and  Aldgate.  The 
height  of  the  perfect  wall  is  considered  to  have  been  22  feet,  and  that  of 
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the  towen  40  feet.  Hie  raperfidal  oontents  of  the  ground  within  the 
walls  has  been  computed  at  380  acres. 

The  foliowing  oonrae  of  the  ^WaU  ia  shewn  in  a  plan  drawn  bj  order 
of  the  Corporatioa  of  London,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  Great  Fire 
of  1W6>  and  now  preaerred  in  the  Comptroller's  Office,  Guildhall.  It 
naj  be  distinctlv  traced  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Botolph,  at  the  back  of  Bull-and-Mouth  Street.  Hence  it  proceeded 
doe  east,  across  Aldersgate- street,  to  Aldersgate,  whence  it  continued, 
in  the  nme  direction  perhaps,  about  200  feet,  where  it  formed  an  angle, 
■ad  had  a  curioas  bastion.  It  then  went  rather  to  the  north- north-east 
of  Faloon-aqnare,  eastward  of  Castle-street,  where  it  is  now  standing, 
aUmally  moorporated  with  the  walls  of  the  houses ;  and  in  their  cellars 
it  is  still  to  be  traced,  the  stone  beiuff  Tery  smooth,  massive,  and  per- 
fect; thence  it  proceeds,  and  exhibits  large  remains  in  the  churchyard 
ofSt.GUes,Cripplegate. 

'*  Tlw  latter,  including  a  bastion,  are  the  most  perfect  relics.  The  base  of  the 
WsO  is  eompoied  of  sniaU  rough  flints,  to  the  height  of  one  foot  six  inches,  resting 
OB  a  fine  loam,  upon  which  are  placed  four  feet  six  inches  of  rough  Kentish  rag- 
^«  (the  green  landstone  of  geologists),  with  pieces  of  ferruginous  sandstone 
ORguIaily  interposed.  Then  come  two  courses  of  bricks,  each  messuring  eighteen 
ittbes  hj  twelre,  and  one  and  ihree^inarters  thick,  on  which  is  laid  more  of  the 
nptone  for  two  feet  alx  inches ;  again  a  double  course  of  tiles,  and  above  that  one 
ml  lix  inches  of  the  ragstone.  Total  existing  height,  nineteen  feet  seven  inches. 
It  ft  Bine  feet  six  inches  in  width  at  the  base,  and  two  feet  at  the  top/'— Jfr. 

In  the  Sutherland  View,  154a,  and  in  Tapperell  and  Innes's  large 
Hsp^  the  Great  Wall  is  seen  entire,  with  its  embrasures,  its  large  and 
lolty  gates,  and  intervening  towers.  These  gates  are  minutely  described 
by  8tow.  ChamberUyne,  in  his  Magna  Britamtue  Notitia,  1726,  says : 
''Most  of  the  gates  of  that  old  Wall  still  remain:  those  which  were 
burnt  down  at  Ludgate  and  Newgate  are  rebuilt  with  great  solidity  and 
SHgnificence;  and  those  which  escaped,  as  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate, 
Moorgate,  Aldgate,  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  are  shut  up  at  every 
Bi|fat,  with  great  diligence  and  a  sufficient  watch,  at  ten  o'clock ;  none 
Mng  sttiTcred  to  go  in  or  out  without  examination.  Most  of  these  gates 
sre  oif  good  architecture,  and  adorned  with  statues  of  some  of  otir  Idngs 
■ad  queens ;  as  is  that,  likewise,  called  Temple  Bar,  in  Fleet-street,  near 
the  Middle  Temple  Gate."  The  Gates,  except  the  latter,  were  taken 
down  1760-62 :  a  statue  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  from  Ludgate,  \»  now 
placed  on  the  onter  wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West ; 
tnd  the  statues  of  Lnd  and  his  sons,  from  the  same  gate,  are  in  the 
grounds  of  St.  Bunstan's  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (the  l^quis  of  Hert- 
ford's). These  statues  were  supposed  by  Flaxman  to  have  preserved 
the  likeness  of  the  originals,  as  copies,  or  possibly  liberal  restorations, 
of  the  actual  figures.  (Archer's  Vestigti  of  Old  London^  Part  IV., 
with  six  views.)  Four  of  the  figures  from  Newgate  are  in  the  south 
front  of  the  present  prison  of  that  name. 

The  City  of  London,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  that  part  anciently  within 
(*«  WaU»,  together  with  that  termed  the  Libertiett  which  Immediately  surrounded 
them.  The  Liberties  are  encompassed  by  the  Line  of  Separation,  the  boundary 
between  them  and  the  county  of  Mlddleiez ;  and  marked  by  the  Bart,  which  for- 
merly consisted  of  posts  and  chains,  but  are  now  denoted  by  lofty  stone  obeUsks, 
besitog  the  C3ty  arms,  which  may  be  seen,  eastward.  In  Whltechapel,  the  Minories, 
sad  Bwhopigate-oireet ;  northward,  in  Goswell-street,  at  the  end  of  Fan-alley,  and 
in  8t  John's-street;  and  westward,  at  Middle-row,  Holbom ;  while  at  the  western 
cad  of  Flect-stieet  the  boimdary  is  the  stone  gateway  called  Temple  Bar.— 6.  /. 

fieesiso  a  Comparative  Flan  of  that  part  of  the  City  of  London  which  was  de- 
itroycd  ty  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  and  its  altered  condition  In  1849,  by  Francis 
Vkuhaw,  C.E. :  wheraln  old  London  is  shewn  by  strong  lines,  and  modem  Loudon 
by  tf 
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CLEASUrCh-HOUSB  (tHE), 
In  Lombard-Street,  and  opposite  the  Foreign  Post-Office,  is  an  estab- 
lishment in  which  the  majority  of  the  private  bankers  clear,  or  settle, 
the  accounts  tbej  have  with  one  another.  The  room  is  fitted  np  with 
desks  for  each  of  the  clearing  bankers,  whose  names,  taking  the  first 
of  each  firm,  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  over  each  desk :  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  charges  are  reauired  to  be  entered  just  before 
four  o'clock,  when  the  day's  dearance  closes,  and  the  excitement  which 
Is  created  by  their  swift  distribution  through  the  room,  are  diflScolt  to 
be  conceived ;  and  then  the  value  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  clearer's  desk  is  best  seen. 

In  «  The  City;  or  the  Physiology  of  London  Business,'*  2d  edit. 
1848,  it  is  relatea  that  the  origin  of  the  Clearing-house  was  a  post  at 
the  comer  of  Birchin-lane  ana  Lombard-street,  near  Overend,  Gamer, 
and  Co.'s,  the  great  bill-discounters,  where  two  or  three  of  the  clerks 
of  banking-houses  met  for  years  to  furnish  each  other  with  the  memo- 
randa of  uieir  accounts. 

CLEBKENWELL. 

A  large  parish  north-east  of  High  Holborn,  and  named  from  a  well 
around  which  the  parish  clerks,  or  clerken,  were  wont  to  assemble  to 
act  Scripture  plays.    The  whole  district  was  originally  a  village,  which 

Srew  up  around  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  north,  and  the 
unnery  of  St  Mary,  south,  of  what  is  now  Clerkenwell-green.  It  was 
then  a  succession  of  gentle  pastures  and  slopes,  with  the  "  River  of 
"Wells,"  or  "  Fleet,"  flowing  between  two  hills  on  its  western  border: 
and  its  mral  character  is  kent  in  mind  bj  its  Coppice  and  Wilderness 
rows.  Saffron-hill,  Vinevara-gardens,  Field-lane,  Clerkenwell-green, 
and  Cow-cross;  whilst  'TuramiU- street  reeala  the  "noise  of  the  water- 
wheels  "  mentioned  by  Fitzstephen  in  1190.  In  the  Sutherland  View  of 
London,  1543,  we  see  St.  John's  with  a  lofty  spire,  with  trees  extend- 
ing to  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield ;  and  westward  the  village  gran 
and  St.  James's  Church,  formerly  of  St  Mary's  Nunnery,  and  then  just 
made  parochial.  The  nave,  aisles,  and  bell-tower  of  St.  John's  were, 
however,  pulled  down  to  supply  materials  for  building  the  proud  Pro- 
tector Somerset's  palace.  Aggas's  map,  in  1563,  shews  us  a  few  houses 
bounded  on  three  sides  bv  little  else  tnan  fields.  By  1617,  however,  a 
number  of  fine  houses  had  been  built  in  the  district,  and  were  inhabited 
by  persons  of  note.  Hence  to  the  village  of  Islington  lay  through 
green  fields  and  country  paths;  and  so  lately  as  1780,  '^persons  walking 
from  the  City  to  Islington  in  the  evening,  waited  near  the  end  of  St. 
John's-street,  in  what  is  now  termed  Northampton >  street  fbnt  was 
then  a  rural  avenue  planted  with  trees,  called  Wood's  Close),  until  a 
sufficient  party  had  collected,  who  were  then  escorted  by  an  armed 
patrol."  (Storer  and  Cromwell's  Clerhenwell.)  The  whole  locality  is 
oovered  with  crowded  streets.  Here  is  still  a  large  house,  once  the 
town  residence  of  the  Northampton  family,  the  garden-ground  of  which 
is  now  Northampton-square ;  and  Compton,  Perceval,  Spencer,  Wyn- 
jate,  and  Ashby  streets  are  named  from  the  titles  of  the  Blarqnia  of 
Northampton,  the  principal  ground-landlord  of  the  district. 

Passing  to  olden  Clerkenwell,  the  Priory-gate  of  St  John  has  been 
transformed  into  a  public-house ;  and  the  Square,  once  part  of  the 
Priory  precincts,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  titled  and  wealthy, 
is  now  mostly  tenanted  by  watchmakers  and  jewellers:  in  this  Square 
died  Bishop  Burnet.  Jerusalem-passage  leads  to  Aylesbury-stree^  be- 
tween which  and  St.  John's  Church  stood  the  town -house  of  the  Earl 
of  Aylesburv,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  the  corner  of  Jemsalem* 
passage  and  Aylesbury-street,  Thomas  Britton,  the  ''mnsioal  smsll- 
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coil  mm,"  held  hk  Bnisio-meetiDgs  from  1678  to  1714,  in  a  low  and 
narrow  room  over  the  coal-shop,  to  which  all  the  fashion  of  the  age 
flocked ;  Britton  himself  plATing  in  the  orchestra  the  viol  di  gamba. 
la  Woodbrid^e-street,  branching  from  Ajlesbary-street,  was  the  cele- 
brsted  Red  Biill  Theatre,  conjectured  to  have  been  originally  an  inn- 
jsrd,  osed  fior  perfonnaDce  Uto  in  the  reign  of  Queen  filisabeth,  and 
wlMre  the  hinff^B  players  nnder  Killigrew  acted  until  they  removed  to 
pniry.buia  At  th«  Ked  Bull,  women  first  acted  on  the  English  stage: 
its  site  is  probably  now  occupied  by  part  of  a  distillery.  St.  James's 
dnrch  was  rebuilt  in  1788  as  we  now  see  it.  The  I^unnery  Close 
beesaw  Clerkenwell-dose,  on  the  east  side  of  which  was  Newcastle 
Hoose,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  where  the  eccentric  literary 
I^nehess  Bf aigaret  held  a  sort  of  acsidemic  court  for  many  years  after 
the  Restoration.  **  Of  all  the  riders  of  Pegasus/'  says  Waloole,  <'  there 
Ittve  not  been  a  more  fantastic  couple  than  his  Grace  and  his  faithful 
IHichcss,  who  was  never  off  her  pillion.*'  Pepys  notes  a  visit  of  Charles 
n.  to  her  Grace  at  Newcastle  House,  in  April  1667. 

ABoOi«r  eccentric  luhabitsnt 'of  Newcastle  House  was  Elizabeth  Duchess  of 
AQwmarte,  sad  afterwards  of  Montague.  She  was  married  in  1669  to  Chrls- 
topbcr  Monck,  second  Daks  of  Albemarle,  then  a  youth  of  ^B^  whom  her  in- 
cittiate  pride  drove  to  the  bottle  and  other  dissipation.  After  his  death,  in 
1^  at  Jamaica,  the  Duchess,  whose  vast  estate  so  inflated  her  vanity  as  to 
P^uce  noeotal  aberration,  resolved  never  again  to  give  her  hand  to  any  but  a 
■ovRsifB  prince.  She  had  many  suitors ;  but  true  to  her  resolution,  she  rejected 
tacB  an,  nntil  Ralph  Montague,  third  Lord  and  first  Duke  of  that  name,  achieved 
J^^Moquest  by  coartlDg  her  as  Emperor  of  China:  and  the  anecdote  has  been 
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l^y's  Core.**  Lord  Montague  married  the  lady  as  "  Emperor,"  but  sfterwards 
PBTed  the  truant,  and  kept  her  in  such  strict  confinement,  that  her  relations  com- 
peted him  to  produce  her  in  open  court,  to  prove  that  she  wss  alive.  Richard 
l4td  Boss,  one  of  her  rejected  suitors,  addressed  to  Lord  Montsgue  on  his  match: 
*  Issoltmg  rival,  never  boast  From  one  that* s  under  Bedlam's  laws 

Thy  conquest  lately  won ;  What  glory  can  be  had  ? 

Ke  wonder  that  her  heart  was  lost,—    For  love  of  thee  was  not  the  cause : 
Her  senses  first  were  gone.  It  proves  that  she  was  mad." 

The  Duchess  survived  her  second  husband  nearly  thirty  years,  and  at  last  "  died 
flfiDCxt  old  age,"  at  Newcastle  House,  August  28,  1738,  aged  96  years.  Until  her 
^iteose,  she  Is  said  to  have  been  constantly  served  on  the  knee  as  a  sovereign, 

Oa  the  east  aide  of  the  Close  stood  a  large  house,  by  unauthorised  tra- 
^itim  Bttd  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  Crom- 
vcil-plaee,  built  upon  the  house-site,  nas  been  named  from  this  story. 
Aaother  inhabitant  of  the  Close  was  Weever,  the  antiquary,  who  dates 
^  Epistle  to  the  first  edition  of  his  "Ancient  Funerall  Monamenta" 
from  his  "House  in  Clerkenwell-dose,"  May  28, 1631 :  he  died  in  the 
Mxt  year,  and  was  buried  in  old  St.  James's  Church.  On  Clerken- 
^ell-green  is  the  Middlesex  Sessions-House  (Rogers,  architect),  built  in 
1779^:  it  has  a  handsome  esst  front,  and  a  large  hall,  with  a  lofty 
done.  jQere  the  County  Sittings  were  removed  from '^  Hicks's  Hall,"  in 
6t.  John*s-atreet,  opposite  the  Windmill  Inn,  and  named  after  Sir  Bap- 
tist Hicks,  of  Kensington,  one  of  theitistices  of  the  county,  afterwards 
Visconnt  Campden,  who  built  the  Hall  in  1612;  from  this  site,  <<the 
■pot  where  Hicks*s  Hall  formerly  stood,"  the  distances  on  the  mUe- 
■tenet  on  the  Great  North  Road  were  formerly  measured.  In  this  Hall, 
the  patriotic  Lord  William  Russell  was  condemned  to  death,  1683.  In 
8t.  Jobn's-lane  are  the  remains  of  an  Elizabethan  house,  with  the  sigrn 
of  the  Baptist's  Head  (probably  in  compliment  to  Sir  Baptist  Hicks) : 
it  is  said  to  have  been  iyequented  by  Samuel  Johnson  and  Oliver  Gold- 
■Btth,  In  their  transactions  with  Cave,  the  printer,  at  St.  John's-gate ; 
sad  ia  the  tap-room  is  a  fine  old  armorial  chimney-piece,  engraved  in 
Aiditf  *B  YttHge^  of  Old  London,  part  iU.   The  Qerks*  WeU  Is  in  Bay- 
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street,  and  was  the  NaDDery  well ;  and  here  is  a  pomp,  with  an  insorip- 
tion  telling  its  history. 

Upon  the  site  of  Baclc-hUl  and  Bay-street  was  the  Bear-garden  of 
Hocluey-in-the-Hole,  not  only  the  resort  of  the  mob,  but  of  noUemen 
and  ambassadors,  to  witness  the  cmelties  of  bear  and  bull  baitinjc  by 
greater  brutes,  and  "the  noble  science  of  defence;'*  for,  am  Mrs. 
reachnm  {Beggar's  Opera),  **  You  should  ^o  to  Hockley-in-the-Holo 
to  learn  talour :"  bat  the  naisanoe  was  abolished  soon  after  1728.  The 
locality,  howerer,  still  retains  its  foul  stain  of  moral  degradation  and 
squalid  misery  in  its  alleys  and  courts,  seyeral  with  but  one  narrow 
entrance ;  and  three-storied  houses  let  in  tenements,  where  men,  women, 
and  donkeys  find  shelter  together. 

Westward  of  this  spot,  Gobham-row  denotes  the  site  of  the  mansion 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  afterwards  Lord  Cobham,  the  Wickliffite  burnt 


of  the  earlier  topographers  ^  and  Spa-fields,  the  hot-bed  of  Radical  riot 
in  1817,  but  now  covered  with  streets. 

Watchmakers,  dockmakers,  and  jewellers  settled  in  Clerkenwell  in 
great  numbers  early  in  the  last  centurr,  and  several  streets  are  mostlj 
occupied  by  them;  as  <' escapement-maker,"  "eneine-tumer,*'  "fusee- 
cutter,"  "springer,"  "  secret- springer,"  "finisher,^* and  "joint-finisher,*' 
inscribed  upon  door-plates,  attest ;  for  in  no  trade  is  the  divuton  of 
labour  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  watchmaking.  (See  St. 
John's  Gate.) 

CLIMATE  OP  LONDON. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  metropolis  is  raised  by  the  artificial 
sources  of  heat  existing  in  it  no  less  than  two  d^ees  on  the  annual 
mean  above  that  of  its  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  work 
on  "  Climate,"  has  fully  established  this  fact,  by  a  comparison  of  a  long 
series  of  observations  made  at  PUistow,  Stratford,  and  Tottenham 
Green,  (all  within  five  miles  of  London,)  with  those  made  at  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  periodicaUv  recorded  in 
the  Philosophical  Transaeiions.  In  explanation,  Mr.  Howard  refers 
to  the  heat  induced  bv  the  i>opulation  (just  as  the  temperature  of  a  hive 
of  bees),  from  the  aomestic  fires,  and  from  the  foundries,  breweries, 
steam-engines,  and  other  manufactories.  "  When  we  consider  that  all 
these  artificial  sources  of  heat,  with  the  exception  of  the  domestic  fires, 
continue  in  full  operation  throughout  the  summer,  it  should  seem, 
that  the  excess  of  the  London  temperature  must  be  stUl  greater  in 
June  than  it  is  in  January,  but  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  excess  of  the 
City  temperature  is  greater  in  winter,  and  at  that  period  seems  to  be- 
long entirelv  to  the  nights,  which  average  3*710^  warmer  than  the 
country ;  while  the  heat  of  the  days,  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the 
interception  of  a  portion  of  the  solar  rays  by  a  constant  veil  of  smoke, 
falls,  on  a  mean  of  years,  about  a  third  of  a  degree  short  of  that  in  the 
open  plains." 

In  the  winter  of  1885,  Mr.  W.  H.  White  ascertained  the  temperatnre 
in  the  City  to  be  3°  higher  than  three  miles  south  of  London  Bridge ;  and 
after  the  gas  had  been  lighted  in  the  City  four  or  five  hours,  the  tempe- 
rature increased  full  8°,  thus  making  8°  difference  in  the  three  mUes. 

Dr.  Prout  found  that  when  his  observations  were  made  during  the 

Srevalence  of  wind  (his  station  being  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lon- 
on),  the  air  blowing  from  the  east  contained  a  minute  portion  of 
oxygen  less  than  that  which  blew  from  the  west  The  difference  was 
exceedingly  small ;  still,  it  tended  to  shew  that  the  air  which  has  passed 
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over  the  tmsy  ttreets  of  the  metropolis  diffan  in  its  amount,  not  onlj 
of  earbome  mad,  but  also  of  oxygen,  from  the  air  which  has  not  reached 


Change  of  air  in  the  metropolis  is  mostly  effected  by  the  mixture  of 
the  gaaes  composing  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  places  in  London  into 
vhidi  the  touuC  nerer  finds  admission ;  and  eyen  among  the  wider 
itreeta  there  are  many  through  which  a  free  current  is  rarely  blown. 
It  k  ooIt  in  the  night,  when  combustion  in  some  measure  ceases,  and 
the  wbole  surface  of  the  earth  is  cooled,  that  the  gases  are  gradually 
removed,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  City  is  brought  nearly  to  an 
cqioalitj.  Nothinff,  indeed,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference 
even  In  the  sentibU  qualities  of  the  air  of  London  in  the  early  morning 
and  in  the  erening :  m  the  former  it  has  a  coolness  and  refreshing  dear- 
neas,  which  those  who  know  it  in  the  heat  of  later  hour  scan  scarcely 
iBarine. — {Medieal  QaxetU,) 

ATery  one  has  obserred  upon  dirtj  windows  in  the  metropolis  small 
tree-like  crystallisations :  these  consist  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  burning  of  rast  quantities  of  coal, 
eombimng  with  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  atmosphere. 

Owing  to  the  smoke,  manv  species  of  flowers  (the  yellow  rose,  for 
instance)  will  not  bloom  within  ten  miles  of  London;  Paris,  on  the 
contrary  (where  wood  is  almost  universally^  burnt),  produces  the  finest 
flowers,  not  alone  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  ana  Luxembourg,  but 
in  the  nnrsery-grounds  of  the  famous  rose-growers,  Noieette  and  Laffay ; 
which,  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  enjoy  advantages  such  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  retreat  some  miles  from  London  to  secure. 

In  London,  in  sunny  weather,  some  fine  effects  of  li^ht  and  shade 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  public  buildings.  Miss 
Lasdon  refers  to  a  bright  day  in  spring  as  ''a  very  spendthrift  of  sun- 
ihine,  when  the  darkest  alley  in  London  wins  a  golden  glimpse,  and 
the  eternal  mist  around  St  Paul's  turns  to  a  glittenng  base." 

CLUBS  Ain>  CLUB-HOUSBS. 

AHhoi^b  the  Club  was  a  social  feature  of  the  last  century,  to  the 
present  age  is  due  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Club  Living  upon  a 
■eale  of  splendour  and  completeness  hitherto  unattainable.  Formerly 
the  Chib  resembled  an  ilUappointed  coffee-house  or  tavern ;  often,  how- 
ever, redeemed  by  the  brilliancv  of  the  wit  which  was  "  wont  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,"  and  animated  by  a  conversational  spirit  comparatively 
little  indttlged  in  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  pleasantly  observed,  that  Clubs  are  gradually  working 
as  complete  a  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  society  as  they  have 
already  effected  in  the  architectural  appearance  of  our  streets.  In  the 
year  1800,  there  were  only  White's,  as  old  as  Hogarth's  time;  Brooks's 
and  Boodle's ;  the  Cocoa-Tree,  Graham's,  and  another :  now  there  are 
upwards  of  thirty  Clubs,  each  possessing  a  well-appointed  mansion. 
Tiie  facilities  of  living  have  been  wonderfully  increased  by  them,  whilst 
the  expense  has  been  greatly  diminished :  and  for  a  few  pounds  a-year, 
advantages  are  to  be  enjoyed  which  no  fortune  except  the  most  ample 
can  procore.  The  numbers  of  members  in  these  Clubs  are  limited  from 
MO  to  1/SOO :  the  entrance-fees  are  from  9/.  9«.  to  82/.  lit, ;  and  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  from  61,  6t,  to  12Z.  12«. 

Ai.rmEi>  Club,  the  No.  23  Albemarle-street,  estoblished  in  1808,  is 
described  by  Earl  Dudley,  in  his  time,  as  the  dullest  place  in  existence, 
**  the  asylum  of  doting  Tories  and  drivelling  quidnuncs."  It  was  at 
tUs  dub  that  "  lir.  Canning,  whilst  in  the  senith  of  his  fame,  dropped 
in  accidentally  at  a  house  dinner  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  stayed  out  the 
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ereniDg,  and  made  himself  remarkablj  agreeable,  without  anr  of  the 
party  slupecting  who  be  waa.*'  (Quarterly  Review,  No.  ex.)  Lord 
Bjron  was  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  with  "  Peel,  and  Ward,  and  Yalentia." 


Abmt  AiTD  Nayt  CLUB-Honss,  Pall  Mall,  comer  of  Geor^ 
designed  by  Parnell  and  Smith,  was  opened  February,  1861.  The 
exterior  is  a  combination  from  SansoTino's  Palazxo  Cornaro,  and  Li- 
brary of  St.  Mark  at  Venice;  but  varying  in  the  upper  part,  which 
has  Corinthian  columns,  with  windows  resembling  arcades  filling  up 
the  intercolamns ;  and  over  their  arched  headings  are  groupes  of  naval 
and  military  symbols,  weapons,  and  defensive  armour — rery  picta- 
resque.  The  frieze  has  also  effective  groupes  symbolic  of  the  army  and 
navv ;  the  cornice,  likewise  very  bold,  is  crowned  by  a  massive  bains- 
trade.  The  basement,  from  the  Cornaro,  is  rusticated ;  the  entrance 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  east  or  George-street  front,  by  three  open 
arches,  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  Strand  front  of  Somer- 
set House.  The  whole  is  extremely  rich  in  ornamental  detail.  Ilia 
hall  is  fine ;  the  coffee-room,  82  feet  bv  39  feet,  is  panelled  with  scag- 
liola,  and  has  a  ceiling  enriched  with  nowers,  and  pierced  for  ventila- 
tion by  heated  flues  above ;  adjoining  is  a  room  hgbted  by  a  glased 
plafond ;  next  is  the  house  dining-room,  decorated  in  the  Munich  style  i 
and  more  superb  is  the  morning  room,  with  its  arched  windows,  and 
mirrors  formmg  arcades  and  vistas  innumerable.  A  magnificent  stone 
staircase  leads  to  the  library  and  evening  rooms ;  and  in  the  third  atory 
are  billiard  and  card  rooms ;  and  a  smoking-room,  with  a  lofty  dome 
elaborately  decorated  in  troceried  Moresque.  The  apartments  are 
adorned  with  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  painted  by 
Grant,  R.A. ;  a  piece  of  Gobelin  tapestry  (Sacrifice  to  Diana),  pre- 
sented to  the  Club  in  1849  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon ;  marble  busts  of 
William  IV.  and  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Cambridge ;  and  several  liffr- 
size  portraits  of  naval  and  military  heroes.  The  Club-house  is  pro- 
Tided  with  twenty  lines  of  Whishaw's  Telekouphona,  or  Speaking  Te- 
legraph, which  communicate  from  the  Secretary's  room  to  the  variona 
apartments.  The  cost  of  this  superb  edifice,  exclusive  of  fittings,  was 
35,000/. ;  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  stands  cost  the  Club  62,0001. 

Akthdb's  Club-house,  69  St.  James's-street,  is  named  f^om  Mr. 
Arthur,  the  keeper  of  White's  Chocolate-house,  who  died  1761.  The 
present  Club-house  is  by  Hopper ;  the  principal  windows  are  deco- 
rated with  fluted  Corinthian  columns. 

Athenaum  Club,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  was  established  in 
1823 :  the  members  are  chosen  by  ballot,  one  black  ball  in  ten  exclnd- 
ing.  The  present  Club-house,  designed  by  Decimus  Burton,  was  built 
in  1829-30,  on  a  portion  of  the  court-yard  of  Carlton  Palace ;  the  archi- 
tecture is  Grecian,  with  a  frieze  exactly  copied  from  the  Panathenaic 
procession  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon — the  flower  and  beauty  of 
Athenian  youth  gracefully  seated  on  the  most  exquisitely-sculptured 
horses, — ^which  Flaxman  regarded  as  the  most  precious  examples  of 
Grecian  power  in  the  sculpture  of  animals.  Over  the  Roman-Doric 
entrance-portico  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Minerva,  by  Baily,  R.A. ;  and 
the  interior  has  some  fine  casts  from  ehtfd'atvvrei  of  sculpture :  the 
style  of  the  hall,  staircase,  gallery,  and  apartments,  is  grand,  masdve,  and 
severe.  The  Atheneum  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  Club  system.  The 
number  of  ordinary  members  is  fixed  at  1200 ;  the^  are  mostly  eminent 
persons,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical :  peers  spiritual  and  temporal: 
men  of  the  learned  professions,  science,  the  arts,  and  commerce;  and 
the  distinguished  who  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  class.  Mkny  of 
thMe  are  to  be  met  with  every  day,  Hving  with  the  same  freedom  as  in 
their  own  houses.    For  26  guineas  entrance,  and  6  guineas  »-year. 
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CTtrj  nember  has  the  commaDd  of  an  excellent  library  (the  best  Clab 
iibiary  in  London),  with  maps ;  of  newepapera,  English  and  foreign ; 
the  principal  periodicals ;  writing  materials,  and  attendance.  The  bnild- 
iog  «  a  sort  of  palace,  and  is  kept  with  the  same  exactness  and  comfort 
u  a  private  dwelling.  Every  member  is  master,  without  any  of  the 
trouble  of  a  master  :lie  can  come  when  he  pleases,  and  stay  away  when 
he  pleases,  without  any  thing  going  wrong;  he  has  the  command  of 
rmlar  servants,  without  having  to  pay  or  manage  them ;  he  can  have 
whaterer  meal  or  refreahment  he  wants,  at  all  hours,  and  served  up  as  in 
Us  own  house.  From  an  account  of  the  expenses  at  the  Athensom  in  the 
year  1832,  it  appears  that  17,338  dtnnera  cost,  on  an  average,  2s,  W. 
each,  and  that  the  average  quantity  of  wine  for  each  person  was  a  small 
fraction  more  than  balf-»-pint.  The  expense  of  building  the  Club-house 
was  95fiOOL,  and  50001.  for  furnishing ;  the  plate,  linen,  and  glass  cost 
iSW, ;  library,  4000/. ;  and  the  stock  of  wme  in  cellar  is  usually  worth 
tboot  4000f. :  yearly  revenue  about  9000/.  The  principal  rooms  are 
lighted  by  ehandeBers  fitted  with  Faraday's  perfect  ventilation  appa- 
ntas.  In  the  library  is  an  unfinished  portrait  of  George  IV.,  wnich 
Sr  Thomas  Lawrence  was  painting  but  a  few  hours  before  his  decease, 
the  last  bit  of  colour  he  ever  put  upon  canvaas  being  that  on  the  hilt  and 
iword-knot  of  the  girdle. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  Atheneum,  February  16, 
ISH,  woe  present  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wil- 
MD  Crpker,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R. A.,  Richard  Heber,  Sir  Thomu  Lawrenoe, 
P.R.A.,  Dr.  Thomaa  Young,  F.R.8.,  Lord  Dover,  Davlet  Gilbert,  the  Earl  of 
Abcfdeen,  P.S.A.,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  Joseph  Jekyll, 
^         -'  -     -     -itchctt,  ] ~    -         -      - 


I  Moore,  Charles  Hatchett,  F.R.S. ;  Secretary,  Profeuor  Faraday. 
"  The  mixture  of  MThigs,  Radieali,  savans,  roreignerv,  dandies,  authors,  sol- 
<2ien,  isflon,  lawyers,  artists,  doctors,  and  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
neat,  together  with  an  exceedingly  good  average  supply  of  bishops,  render  the 
■tfsejr  very  agreeable,  despite  of  some  two  or  three  hores,  who  *  continually  do 
dine,'  sad  who,  not  satisfied  with  getting  a  U.  dinner  for  St.  6d.,  *  conthiuaUy  do 
cosipUa."'— ilTew  Monthly  lia^tiwe,  1834. 

Bnr-BTBAK  SociBTT,  '*  the  sublime  Society  of  Beef-steaks,"  (but 
ditdaining  to  be  thought  a  Club,)  consists  of  >twenty-four  members, 
Qoblmen  and  gentlemen,  who  dhie  together  off  beef-stealcs  at  five 
o'doek  on  Saturdays,  from  November  until  the  end  of  June,  at  their 
rooma  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  dining-room  is  lined  with  oak,  and 
(ieoorated  writh  emblematic  gridirons,  ancTin  the  middle  of  the  ceiling 
is  the  gridiron  firat  used  by  the  oook.  The  orthodox  accompaniment 
to  ths  steaks  is  arrack  punch.  Each  member  may  inrite  a  friend.  The 
Society  originated  with  George  Lambert,  the  scene-painter  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  during  Rich's  management,  where  Lambert  often 
<inied  from  a  steak  cooked  ou  the  fire  m  his  painting-room,  in  which 
he  was  often  joined  by  his  visitors.  This  led  to  the  founding  of  the  So- 
ciety by  Bich  and  Lambert,  in  1785,  in  a  room  in  the  theatre.  After 
its  rebniiding,  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  the  Shalcspeare 
Tavern,  in  the  Piaaza;  afterwards  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  on  its 
destruction  by  fire  in  1890,  to  the  Bedford  Hotel ;  and  thence  to  the 
Lyceum,  rebuilt  in  1834.  The  number  of  members  was  increased  to 
twentv-fire,  to  admit  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  lY.) : 
sod  daptain  Morris  was  the  lanreat,  the  sun  of  this  "jovial  system :" 
in  1881  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Society,  but  in  1636  revUited  it,  and 
was  praented  vdth  an  elegant  silver  liowl ;  at  the  age  of  90,  he  aung : 
**  When  my  spirits  are  low  for  relief  and  delight, 
I  still  plaoe  jour  splendid  memorial  in  sight ; 
And  call  to  my  muse,  when  care  strives  to  pursue, 
'  Bring  the  steaks  to  my  mem'ry,  and  the  bowl  to  my  Tiew.'** 

There  wai  also  a  Beef-steak  Club,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ned  Ward  in 
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1700.    Pefj^  Woffinffton  was  a  member,  and  the  President  wore  as  an 
emblem  a  gold  gridiron. 

Boodle's,  28  St.  James's-street,  is  the  noted  '<  SaToir  TiTre'*  Club- 
hooae,  designed  br  Holland.  It  contains  portraits  of  C.  J.  Fox  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  was  one  of  its  earlj  mem- 
bers.  Next  door,  29,  GiUray,  the  caricaturist,  in  1815,  threw  ninnielf 
from  an  upstairs  window,  and  died  in  consequence. 

Bbooks'b,  the  Whig  Club-house,  at  60,  west  side  of  St.  James's- 
street,  was  designed  by  Holland,  and  opened  in  1778 ;  but  was  originally 
established  in  Pall  Mall,  in  1764,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  C.  J.  Fox, 
and  others.  It  was  formerly  a  gaming-dub,  kept  by  Almack,  and  then 
bT  Brooks,  a  wine>merchant  and  money-lender,  who  left  the  Club  soon 
after  the  present  house  was  built,  and  died  in  poTertT  about  1782. 
Among  the  early  members  were  G.  J.  Fox,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda, 
Garrick,  Horace  Walpole,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Sheridan.  When  Wilber- 
force  was  young  and  gay,  he  plaTed  here  at  faro ;  but  his  usual  reaort 
was  at  Goosetree's,  in  Pall  Mall,  where  he  one  night  kept  the  bank 
and  won  600/. ;  but  this  weaned  him  from  gaming.  On  March  21, 1772, 
Mr.  Thynne  retired  from  Brooks's  in  disgust,  because  he  had  won  only 
12,000  ffuineas  in  two  months.  The  Club  was  famous  for  wagers  ;  ai^ 
the  old  oetting-book  is  an  oddity. 

Cabltor  Club-housb,  Pall  Mall  (Tory  and  ConserratiTe),  was 
originally  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R. A.,  bat 
was  enlarged  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  in  florid  Italian,  nearly 
a  fao-simile  of  Sansorino's  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice :  the  lower 
order  Doric,  the  upper  Ionic ;  the  six  intercolumniations  occupied  by 
arched  windows,  with  bold  keystones,  and  the  upper  window  spandrels 
filled  with  sculpture;  aboTe  is  a  decorated  fneze,  rich  cornice,  and 
massiTe  balustrade.  The  fa9ade  is  of  Caen  stone,  but  the  shafts  and 
pilasters  are  of  polished  Peterhead  granite,  already  dimmed  by  London 
smoke.   This  new  portion  will  form  only  one-third  of  the  entire  facade. 

Chb88- Clubs,  see  page  79-80. 

CiTT  Club-house,  19  Old  Broad-street,  occupying  the  rite  of  the 
old  South-Sea  House,  was  built  in  1833,  from  the  design  of  Hardwii^ 
R.A.  The  style  is  handsome  Palladian ;  the  only  sculpture  is  a  rich 
festooned  garland  over  the  doorway.  The  Club  consbts  of  merchants, 
bankers,  and  professional  men  of  the  City. 

Club  Crambebs,  Regent-street,  west  side,  between  Pall  Mall  and 
Piccadilly,  was  built  in  1839,  by  Decimus  Burton ;  cost  26,000/.  The 
style  is  Italian ;  the  ground-story  is  rusticated,  and  terminated  by  a 
lace  band,  or  string-course,  enriched  with  the  Vitruvian  scroll;  this 
forms  a  basement  to  three  other  stories,  surmounted  by  a  bold  and  en- 
riched cornice.  The  principal  floor  has  handsome  balconies,  Corinthian 
columns,  and  pediments  ;  but  the  whole  facade  is  too  narrow  for  its 
height.  The  entrance  is  beneath  a  portico  with  coupled  Doric  columns. 
The  building  contains  77  chambers,  coffee  and  dining-rooms,  and  of- 
fices. The  whole  is  Tentilated,  and  warmed  by  hot  water,  with  com- 
plete skill;  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  well  260  feet  deep, 
which  is  raised  to  the  attic  story  b?  a  steam-eorine,  also  employed  for 
lifting  coals,  furniture,  &c   The  Chambers  are  let  in  suites  by  the  pro- 

Srietors.  They  occupy  the  site  of  a  house  built  by  Mr.  Nash  for  Charles 
lioke,  Esq. :  it  was  filled  with  articles  of  oerftc,  and  snperb  decoration ; 
among  which  was  a  small  circular  temple,  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns  with  brass  capitals;  and  a  conservatory  embellished  with 
models  from  Canova.  Altogether,  this  was  one  of  the  most  elaborately- 
decorated  houses  in  the  metropolis. 
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Club  Chambbrs,  St.  James's-sqnare,  north  corner  of  King-street 
[formerljr  the  mansion  of  Lord  Castlereaj^h,  d.  1822),  has  been  refronted 
in  eement,  in  the  Italian  palaxzo  style  ^Johnson,  architect) :  the  ground- 
floor  hfts  some  good  Termiculated  rostic-work^  and  the  windows  of  the 
King-street  front  are  piquant. 

CovsBBTATiTE  Clob-hocse,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thatched- 
Hoo^e  Tarem,  74  St.  JamesVstreet,  waa  designed  by  Sydney  Smirke 
asd  George  BaseYi,  1645.  The  upper  portion  is  Corinthian,  with  columns 
4Qd  pilasters,  and  a  frieze  sculptured  with  the  imperial  crown  and  oak- 
vreatha;  the  lower  order  is  Roman-Doric;  and  the  wings  are  slightly 
sdraneed,  with  an  enriched  entrance-porch  north,  and  a  bow-window 
fouth.  The  interior  is  superbly  decorated  in  colour  by  Sang :  the  cored 
kill,  with  a  gallery  rouna  it,  and  the  domed  Testibule  above  it,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  German  encaustic  embellishment,  in  the  arches,  sofllites, 
spandrels,  and  ceilings ;  and  the  hall  floor  is  tessellated,  around  a  noble  star 
of  marqueterie.  The  evening  room,  on  the  first  floor,  nearly  100  feet  in 
length  and  26  in  breadth,  has  an  enriched  coved  ceiling,  and  a  beautiful 
frieze  ci  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  supported  by  scagliola  Corinthian 
eotamns;  the  morning  room,  beneath,  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  with 
Ionic  pUlars.  The  library,  in  the  upper  story  north,  has  columns  and  pi- 
laster* with  bronzed  capitals ;  and  beneath  is  the  colT^e-room.  Here  is  no 
RT>ined  or  imitative  wood- work,  the  doors  and  fittings  being  wainscot- 
oak,  lnrd*0-eye  maple,  and  sycamore.  The  baths  and  dressing-rooms 
in  the  entrew>l  are  very  complete,  and  the  kitchen  is  skilfnlly  planned. 

CoTEKTBT  House  Club  (the  Ambassavors')  is  at  106  Piccadilly : 
the  mansion  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Oreyhound  Inn,  and  was  bought 
1 7  the  Earl  of  Coventry  of  Sir  Hugh  Hunlock,  in  1764,  for  10,000  guineas. 

Cbockford's  Club-house,  /SO,  west  side  of  St.  James*s-street,  waa 
bnilt  for  Crockford  in  1827 ;  B.  and  P.  Wyatt,  architects.  It  consists 
of  two  wings  and  a  centre,  with  four  Corinthian  pilasters  with  entab- 
Utore,  and  a  balustrade  throughout;  the  ground-floor  has  Venetian 
windows,  and  the  t>PP^r  stoy  large  French  windows.  The  entrance- 
hall  has  a  screen  of^Koman-Ionic  scagliola  columns  with  gilt  capitals, 
and  a  cupola  of  gilding  and  stained  glass.  The  coiTee-room  and  hbrary 
have  Ionic  columns  and  centre  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias ;  the 
f  taircaae  is  panelled  with  scapliola,  and  enriched  with  Corinthian  columns. 
The  grand  drawing-room  is  m  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze :  azure  ground, 
with  elaborate  cove,  ceiling  enrichments  bronze- gilt,  doorway  paintings 
<t  la  Waiteau;  and  paneling,  masks,  and  terminals  heavily  gilt.  The 
ixtxerior  was  redecorated  in  1849,  and  opened  for  the  Military,  Naval, 
and  County  S^vice  Club,  but  was  closed  in  1851. 

Crockford  started  in  life  as  a  flchmonger,  in  the  old  bulk-shop  next  door  to  Tem- 
ple Bar  Without,  which  he  quitted  for  "  play  "  in  St.  James's.  He  began  by  taking 
Wattcf't  old  club-houie,  nhere  he  set  up  a  hazard-bank,  and  won  a  great  deal  of 
money;  he  then  separated  f^om  his  partner,  who  had  a  bad  year,  and  fiiiled. 
Trackford  now  removed  to  St.  James's-street,  had  a  good  year,  and  built  the  mag- 
nificent club-house  which  bore  his  name ;  the  decorations  alone  are  said  to  have 
c<  ftC  him  94,000/.  Ihe  election  of  the  club  members  was  vested  in  a  committee; 
tke  boose  appointments  were  superb,  and  Ude  was  engaged  as  maUre  tThctel. 
*'  Crockford*s''  now  became  the  high  fashion.  Card-tables  were  regularly  placed, 
and  whist  waa  played  occasionally ;  but  the  aim,  end,  and  final  cause  of  the  whole 
vas  the  bazard-bank,  at  which  the  proprietor  took  his  nightly  stand,  prepared  for 
all  corners.  His  speculation  was  eminently  successful.  During  several  years, 
erery  thing  that  any  body  had  to  lose  and  cared  to  risk  was  swsllowed  up ;  and 
Crockford  became  a  millionaire.  He  retired  in  IMO,  "much  as  an  Indian  chief 
retires  from  a  hunting- country  when  there  is  not  game  enough  left  for  his  tribe ;" 
;  ;i4  the  Club  then  tottered  to  its  fall.  After  Crockford'ti  death,  tbe4ease  of  the 
clab-house  (thiity-two  yean,  rent  1400/.)  was  sold  for  2900/.      ed  by  V^OOgiC 
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Dilettanti  Societt,  Thatched-Uoase  Tavern,  85  St.  James's- 
street,  orieinated  in  1734,  with  a  party  of  Dilettanti  (lovers  of  the  fine 
arts),  who  had  travelled  or  resided  in  Italy :  in  1764,  they  commusioned 
certain  artists  to  journey  to  the  East,  to  illustrate  its  antiquities;  and 
bf  the  aid  of  the  Societr  several  important  works,  including  Stnart's 
AthenSf  have  been  published.  The  Dilettanti  formerly  met  at  Parsloe's 
in  St.  James's- street,  whence  they  removed  to  the  Thatched- House  in 
1799,  where  they  dine  on  Sundays  from  February  to  July.  The  meet- 
ing-room is  hung  with  portraits  of  the  early  members,  and  two  fine 
conversation  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  forty-two  picture*  include  portraits  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Wniiam 
Hamilton,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  SirH.  Englefield,  R.  Pavne  Knight,  the  Earis  of 
Sandwich  and  Holdemesa ;  Charles  SackviUe,  Duke  of  Dorset ;  Lords  Galloway 
and  Le  Despencer,  &c. 

Erectheum  Club-house,  St.  JamesVsquare  (entrance  8  Tork< 
street),  was  the  house  of  Wedgewood,  whose  beautiful  "ware**  was 
shewn  in  its  rooms.  It  was  formerly  the  site  of  Romney  House ;  and 
from  its  windows  William  IIL  used  to  witness  the  fireworks  in  the 
square  at  public  rejoicings. 

Gabkick  Club-house,  23  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  contains  a 
Collection  of  Theatrical  Paintings  and  Drawings,  assembled  by  the  late 
Charles  ^lathews,  and  now  the  property  of  a  member  of  the  Club  : 
they  include : 

Elliston  as  Octavian,  by  Singleton;  Macklin  (aged  93),  by  Opie;  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  by  Hayman;  Peg  Womngton,  by  R.  Wilson;  Nell  Gwynne.  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely;  Mrs.  Abtngton;  Samuel  Foote,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  Colley 
Gibber  as  Lord  Foppington  ;  Mrs.  Bracsgirdle ;  Kitty  Clive ;  Mrs.  Robinson, 
after  Reynolds;  Garrtck  as  Macbeth,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Lady  Macbeth.  t»y 
Zoffany;  Garrick  as  Richard  III.,  by  Morland,  sen.;  Young  Roscius.  by  Opir; 
Quin,  by  Hogarth ;  Rich  and  his  Family,  by  Hogarth ;  Charles  Mathews,  four 
characters,  by  Harlowe;  Nat  Lee,  painted  in  Bedlam;  Anthony  Leigh  as  the 
Spanish  Friar,  by  Kneller ;  John  Liston,  by  Clint ;  Munden,  by  Opie ;  John 
Johnstone,  by  Shee;  Lacy  in  three  characters,  by  Wright;  Scene  from  Charln 
IL,  by  Clint;  Mrs.  Slddons  as  Lady  Macbeth,  by  Harlowe;  J.  P.  Kemble  as 
Cato,  by  Lawrence ;  Macready  as  Henry  IV.,  by  Jackson ;  Edwin,  by  Gains- 
borougli ;  the  twelve  of  the  School  of  Garrick ;  Kean,  Young,  Elliston,  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  by  Harlowe:  Garrick  as  Richard  III.,  by  Loutherbourg ;  Rich  as 
Harlequin ;  Moody  and  Parsons  in  the  "  Committee,'*  by  Vandergurht ;  King  as 
Touchstone,  by  Zoffany ;  Thomas  Dogget;  Henderson,  by  Gainsborough ;  Eld«r 
Colman,  by  Reynolds ;  Mrs.  Oldfield,  by  Kneller ;  Mrs.  Billtngton ;  Nancy  Daw. 
son ;  Screen  scene  f^om  the  "  School  for  Scandal,*'  as  originally  cast;  Scene  from 
'*  Venice  Preeerved"(  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Gibber),  by  Zoffany;  Scene  fhim"  Macbeth*' 
(Henderson);  Scene  from  "  Love,  Law,  and  Physic," (Mathews,  Liston,  Bianchard, 
and  Emery),  by  Clint ;  Scene  (torn  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage"  (King  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baddeley),  by  Zoffany;  Weston  as  Billy  Button,  by  Zoffany.  The  following 
have  been  presented  to  the  Club :  Busts  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  J.  P.  Kemble.  by 
Mrs.  Siddons ;  of  Garrick,  Captain  Marryat,  Dr.  Kitchiuer,  and  Mallbnui ;  Gar. 
rick,  by  Roubiliac  ;  Grifiin  and  Johnson  in  the  "  Alchemist,"  by  Von  Bleeck  ; 
miniatures  of  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Peg  Woffington ;  Sketch  of  Kean,  by  Lamberr : 
Garrick  Mulberry-tree  Snuff-box ;  Joseph  Harris  as  Cardinal  Wolsey.  trotn  the 
Strawberry  HUl  Collection;  proof  print  of  the  Trial  of  Queen  Katherine,  by  Hartowe. 
The  Pictures  may  be  seen  by  the  personal  introduction  of  a  member  of 
the  Club  on  Wednesdays  {except  iu  September),  between  eleven  and 
three  o'clock.  The  Gamck  Club  was  instituted  in  1831,  ''for  the 
general  patronage  of  the  Drama;  the  formation  of  a  Theatrical  Li- 
brary, and  Works,  and  Costume ;  and  for  bringing  together  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Drama,"  &c.  Members  not  to  exceed  .'100;  entrance, 
fifteen  guineas ;  annual  subscription,  six  guineas.  The  Qarrick  is  noted 
for  its  summer  gin-punch,  thus  made :  Pour  half-a-pint  of  gin  on  the 
outer  peel  of  a  lemon,  then  a  little  lemon-juice,  a  glass  of  maras^ino, 
a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  water,  and  two  bottles  of  iced  soda-water. 
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Gbksbam  Club-house^  St.  Swithin's-lane,  King- William -street, 
Citj,  was  built  in  1844,  for  the  Club  named  after  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^ 
vbo  foonded  the  Boyal  £xchaDge.  The  Club  consists  chiefly  of  mer- 
chants and  professional  men.  The  stvle  of  the  Club-house  (H.  Flower, 
srchit«ct)  is  Italian,  from  portions  of  two  palaces  in  Venice. 

GuABBs*  ^OiBcers  of  the  Household  Troops)  Club-houbb,  70  Pall 
Mao,  was  desig:ned  by  Henry  Harrison,  for  the  Club,  who  remoTod  here 
from  Si.  James Vstreet  in  1850. 

Krr-KAT  Clvb,  a  society  of  thirty-nine  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
zealooaly  attached  to  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  House  of  Ha^ 
soTer.  The  Club  is  said  to  hare  originated  about  1700,  in  Shire-lane, 
Tcople  Bar,  at  the  house  of  Christopher  Kat,  a  pptrycook,  where  the 
awmbers  (fined :  he  excelled  in  making  mutton-pies,  always  in  the  bill 
of  fare^,  and  called  Kit-kats;  hence  the  name  of  the  Society. 

Jacob  TooMm,  the  boolueller,  was  secretary  :  among  the  members  were 
t!tf  Dttkcs  of  Somerset,  Richmond,  Grafton,  Devonshire,  and  Marlborough;  and 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.)  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earit  of  Dorset, 
Si^dertaad,  Manchester,  Wharton,  and  Kingston  ;  Lords  Hallifax  and  Somers  ; 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Garth,  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Granville,  Addison,  Mayn- 
varing.  Stepney,  and  Walsh.  Pope  tells  ui  that  "  the  day  Lord  Mohun  and 
tb«  Earl  of  Berkley  were  entered  of  the  Club,  Jacob  said  he  saw  they  were  Just 
r>iaf;  to  be  ruined.  When  Lord  Mohun  broke  down  the  gilded  emblem  on  the 
to?  of  Ait  chair,  Jacob  complained  to  his  friends,  and  said  that  a  man  who  could 
i9  that  voDid  cut  a  man's  throat.  So  that  he  had  the  good  and  the  forms  of  the 
Sociefy  at  heart  The  paper  was  all  in  Lord  Hallifax's  writing,  of  a  subscription 
ef  409  gnineaa  for  the  encouragement  of  good  comedies,  and  was  dated  1709.  Soon 
liter  tiiat  they  broke  up."  (Spence's  Jneedotes.)  Tonson  had  his  own  and  all  their 
pcctralta  painted  by  Sir  Godftey  Kneller :  each  member  gave  him  his ;  and  to 
ftch  the  room,  a  shorter  canvass  was  used  (viz.  36  by  28  inches),  but  sufficiently 
k«(e  to  admit  a  hand,  and  still  known  as  the  Kit-kat  size.  The  pictures,  42  in 
immber,  wen  removed  to  Tonaon's  seat  at  Bamea  Elmes,  where  he  built  a  hand- 
>o«Bc  room  for  their  reception.  At  his  death  in  1736,  Tonson  left  them  to  his  great 
"tepbew.  also  an  eminent  bookseller,  who  died  in  1767.  The  pictures  were  then 
lemoved  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  at  Water-Oakley,  near  Windsor;  and  on  his 
death  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hertingfordbury,  where  they  now  remain. 

Walpole  speaks  of  the  Club  as  '*the  patriots  thai  saved  Britain,"  as  having 
"  Ita  be^nning  about  the  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,'* 
and  consisting  of  **  the  most  eminent  men  who  opposed  the  reign  of  that  arbi- 
trary monarch."  Garth  wrote  some  verses  for  the  toasting-glass  of  the  Club, 
*hich  have  immortalised  four  of  the  reigning  beauties  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century :  the  Ladies  Carlisle,  Essex,  Hyde,  and  Wharton.  Hallifax  slmi- 
larty  onmmemorated  the  charms  of  the  Duchesses  of  St.  Albans,  Beaufort,  and 
Rsc'hmeod ;  Ladies  Sunderland  and  Mary  ChurchUI ;  and  Mdlle.  Spanheime. 

Law  Institution  (the),  west  side  of  Chancery-lane,  was  built  in 
ld%,  (YuUiamy,  architect,)  for  the  Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  combines  a  valuable  library  with  a  hall  and  office  of  registry,  with 
dub  accommodation.  The  Chancerv-lane  front  has  a  Grecian -Ionic  por- 
tico, with  a  pediment  of  considerable  beanty ;  and  the  club  front  in  BelU 
jard  r«tembie8  that  of  an  Italian  palace.  The  Society  consists  of  attor- 
neys, solicitors,  and  proctors  practising  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  Writers  to  the  Scottish  Signet  and  courts  of  justice ;  and  cer- 
tificates of  attorneys  and  solicitors  must  be  registered  here  before 
irrantcd  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps.  Law  lectures,  limited  to  one 
homr,  are  delivered  during  term  in  the  Great  UalL 

LiTBSABT  Club,  or  "Thb  Club,"  was  formed  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Dr.  Johnson  in  1764,  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard-street ; 
whence  they  removed  to  Prince's,  in  Sackville-street ;  and  next  to  Bax> 
ter's,  afterwards  Thomas's,  in  Dover-street ;  in  1792  to  Parsloe's,  in 
S^t.  Jamcs*8-8treet ;  and  in  1799  to  the  Thatched- House  Tavern.  They 
originally  supped  together  weekly  on  Mondays,  which,  after  1772,  was 
changed  to  duung  together  once  in  every  fortnight  during  the  sitting  of 
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Parliament.  Dr.  Johnson  waa  a  ereat  encouraffer  of  dubs;  he  was 
member  of  one  held  at  the  King's  Head,  Iry-lane,  Mewgate-street,  now 
a  chop-house.  Johnson,  in  1783,  also  established  a  minor  club  at  the 
Essex  Head,  Essex-street,  Strand,  then  kept  by  Samuel  Greayes,  an 
old  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale.  The  Doctor,  inriting  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
to  join  the  dub,  says,  **  We  meet  twice  a- week,  and  he  who  misses 
forfeits  twopence :"  Sir  Joshua  declined  being  a  member ;  but  Brock- 
lesby,  Horsley,  Daines  Barrington,  and  Windham  joined  this  Club :  ita 
rules  were  drawn  up  by  Johnson,  and  are  printed  by  Boswell. 

October  Club  (the),  formed  in  1712,  at  the  Bell  Tavern, King-street, 
Westminster,  was  so  called  ft*om  being  composed  of  High-Church 
Tory  country  gentlemen,  who,  when  at  home,  drank  October  ale. 
From  it  the  March  Club  took  its  risa— Walcott's  Wesimbuter,  p.  70. 

Oriental  Club,  18  Hanover-square,  was  established  in  1824  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  traveller  and  brave  soldier.  The  members  are 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  associated  with  the  administration  of  our  East- 
ern empire,  or  who  have  travelled  or  resided  in  Asia,  at  St.  Helena,  in 
Egypt,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  or  at  Constantinople. 
Oxford  and  Cambbidob  Club-house,  71  Pall  Mall,  for  Members 
of  the  two  Universities,  was  designed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.  A.,  and  his 
brother,  S;f  dney  Smirke,  1 835-8.  The  Pall  Mali  facade  is  80  feet  in  width 
bv  75  in  height,  and  the  rear  lies  over-against  the  court  of  Marlborough 
House.  The  ornamental  detail  is  very  rich :  as  the  entrance-portico, 
with  Corinthian  columns;  the  balcony,  with  its  panels  of  metal  foliage; 
and  the  ground-story  frieze,  and  arms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sities over  the  portico  columns.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  haa  a 
delicate  Corinthian  entablature  and  balustrade ;  and  above  the  principal 
windows  are  bas-reliefs  in  panels,  executed  in  cement  by  NichoIl,from 
designs  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  R.A. 

Centre  panel:  Minerva  and  Apollo  presiding  on  Mount  Parnassus ;  and  the  river 
Helicon,  surrounded  by  the  Muses.  Extreme  panels :  Homer  singing  to  a  war- 
rior, a  female,  and  a  youth ;  Virgil  singing  his  Georgics  to  a  group  of  peasants. 
Other  four  panels :  Milton  reciting  to  his  daughter ;  Shakspeare  attended  by 
Tragedy  and  Comedy;  Newton  explaining  his  system ;  Bacon,  his  philosophy. 
Beneath  the  ground-floor  is  a  basement  of  offices,  and  an  entresol  or 
mezzanine  of  chambers.  The  principal  apartments  are  tastefully  deco- 
rated; the  drawing-room  is  panelled  with  papier-mache  ;  and  the  libra- 
ries are  filled  with  book-cases  of  beautifully-marked  Russian  birch-wood. 
From  the  back  library  is  a  view  of  Marlborough  House  and  its  gardens. 
Parthenon  Club-housb  (late  Mr.  Edwards's),  east  side  of  Regent- 
street,  nearly  facing  St.  Philip's  Chapel,  was  designed  by  Nash :  the  first 
floor  is  elegant  Corinthian.  The  south  division  was  built  by  Mr.  Naah 
for  his  own  residence ;  it  has  a  long  gallery,  decorated  from  a  loggia 
of  the  Vatican  at  Rome :  it  is  now  the  "  Gallery  of  Illustration." 

Reform  Club-house,  between  the  Travellers*  and  Carlton  Clab> 
houses,  has  a  frontage  in  Pall  Mall  of  135  feet,  being  nearly  equal  to 
.  that  of  the  Athenceiim  (76  feet)  and  Travellers'  (74  feet).  The  Heform 
was  built  in  1838-39,  from  the  designs  of  Barry,  R.A..;  and  resembles 
the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
in  1545.  The  club-house  contains  six  floors  and  134  apartments:  the 
basement  and  mezzanine  below  the  street  pavement,  and  the  chambers 
in  the  roof,  are  not  seen. 

"  The  points  most  admired  are  extreme  simplicity  and  unity  of  design, 
combined  with  very  unusual  richness.  The  breadth  of  the  piers  between  the 
\rindow.4  contributes  not  a  little  to  that  repose  which  is  so  essential  to  simplicity, 
and  hardly  less  so  to  stateliness.  The  string-cour8es  are  particularly  beautiful, 
while  the  comicione  (68  feci  from  the  pavement)  gives  extraordinary  majesty  and 
grandeur  to  the  whole.   The  roof  is  covered  with  Italian  tUes;  the  edifice  is  faced 
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ibnragkont  with  Portland  stone,  mod  is  a  sexy  fine  specimen  of  masonry.  In  baild- 
m  it  a  strong  seaflbldlng  was  oonstracted,  and  on  the  top  was  laid  a  railway,  upon 
vfaich  was  worked  a  traTersfng  crane,  movable  along  the  building  either  longi- 
Adinally  or  txansvenely ;  by  which  means  the  stones  were  raised  from  the  ground, 
aad  plaeed  on  the  wall  with  vety  little  labour  to  the  mason,  who  had  only  to  ad- 
ji-a  the  bed  and  lay  the  stone."— C»c?«7  Engineer  and  ArckiteefM  Journalt  J 841. 
la  tfa€  centre  of  the  interior  it  a  grand  hall,  56  by  50,  resembling  an  Ita- 
Eia  coriile,  mrrounded  by  colonnades,  below  Ionic,  and  above  Corin- 
thian; the  Utter  is  a  pictnre-^alley,  where,  inserted  in  the  scagliola 
waits,  are  whole-length  portraits  of  eminent  political  Reformers.  The 
6oor  of  the  hall  is  tessellated ;  and  the  entire  roof  is  strong  diapered 
dtnt-glaas,  by  Pellatt  and  Go.  The  staircase,  like  that  of  an  Italian 
paUce,  leads  to  the  upper  gallery  of  the  hall,  opening  into  the  prin- 
cipal drawing-room,  which  is  over  the  coffee-room  in  tne  gandeu  front, 
both  being  the  entire  Xeafj^  of  the  building ;  adjoining  are  a  library, 
card-room,  frc,  over  the  library  and  dining-rooms.  Above  are  a  bil- 
Card-room  and  lodging-rooms  for  members  of  the  Club;  there  being  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  latter  by  a  lodge  adjoining  the  Travellers'  Club. 
Tbebaaeroent  comprises  two  storied  wine-cellars  beneath  the  hall,  besides  the 
Kitchen  Department,  planned  by  Alexis  Soyer.  originally  ehef-de-euieine  of  the 
Chib:  tc  contains  novel  employments  of  steam  and  gas,  and  mechanical  appli- 
esTMRM  of  piactical  ingenuity,  the  inspection  of  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
rrivilered  sighu  of  London.  The  cuinnet  under  M.  Soyer,  enjoyed  European 
fsme,  f^Oy  testified  in  a  magnificent  banquet  given  by  the  Club  to  Ibrahim 
Fa^ha.  July  3,  1846.  The  Ciub-house  Is  ventilated  by  a  rapidly-revolving  fan 
^rjven  by  a  steam-engine,  the  steam  of  which  warms  the  whole  building. 
The  Reform  Club  was  established  by  Liberal  Members  of  the  two 
Qonses  of  Parliament,  to  aid  the  carrying  of  the  Reform  Bill,  1830-32 ; 
the  number  of  members  is  limited  to  1400,  exclusive  of  honorary,  super- 
rnmerary,  and  life  members:  entrance-fee  25  guineas;  annual  sub- 
scription, first  five  years  10/.  10«.,  subsequently  8i.  8«.* 

The  soath  side  of  Pall  Mall  has  a  truly  patrician  air  in  its  seven  costly 
Clab-boosea,  of  exceedingly  rich  architectural  character,  and  reminding 
one  of  Captain  Morris's  luxurious  resource : 

**  In  town  let  me  live  then,  in  town  let  me  die ; 
For  in  truth  I  can*t  relish  the  country,  not  I. 
If  one  must  have  a  villi  in  summer  to  dwell, 
Oh,  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall." 

RoxBUBOHK  Club  (the)  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  T.  Frognall 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Dibdin,  at  the  St  Albans  Tavern,  St  Jameses,  on 
June  17, 1812,  immediately  after  the  sale  of  the  rarest  lot  in  the  Rox- 
bon^he  Library,  viz.  II  becamerone  di  Boccnceio,  which  produced 
'J2&0L    The  number  of  members  was  limited  to  24,  subsequently  to  31. 

The  President  of  this  Club  was  the  second  Earl  Spencer :  among  the  most 
celebrated  members  were  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
(the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough),  Lord  Althorp  (late  £arl  Spencer),  Lord  Morpeth 
fpresent  Karl  ofCaiiislc).  Lord  Gower  (late  Earl  of  Carlisle).  Sir  Masterman  Sykes, 
Sir  Egefton  Brydges.  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Bolland,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Townley, 
Rev.  T.  C.  Heber,  Rev.  Rob.  Holwell  Carr,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c. :  Dr.  Dibdin 
txinir  secretary.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Club  was  the  reprinting  of  rare  and 
neglected  pieces  of  ancient  literature  ;  and,  at  one  of  the  early  meetings,  "  It  was 
proposed  and  concluded  for  each  member  of  the  Club  to  reprint  a  scarce  piece  of 
Baetent  lore,  to  be  given  to  the  members,  one  copy  being  on  vellum  for  the  chair- 
man, and  only  as  manv  copies  as  members."  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  the  '*  dinners'^  of  the  Club  were  not  more  important  than  the  literature. 
They  were  given  at  the  St.  Alban's,  at  Grlllion's,  at  the  Clarendon,  and  the  Albion 
Taverns.  Of  these  entertainments  some  curious  details  have  been  reconled  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Haslewood,  one  of  the  members,  in  a  us.  entitled  **  Roxburghe 
R^rtU ;  or,  nn  Account  of  the  Annual  DUplay,  culinary  and  fettivoue,  inlerapersed 
«-•<*  Mmttere  of  Moment  or  Merriment:**  a  selection  from  its  rarities  has  ap- 

*  The  number  of  Members  In  the  different  London  Clubs  may  be  about  28,000. 
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peared  in  the  Aiherugum :  at  the  second  dinner,  Mr.  Heber  in  the  chaSr,  a  few 
tarried  until,  "  on  arriving  at  home,  the  dick  of  time  bespoke  a  quarter  to  four." 
Among  the  early  members  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd.  one  of  the  masters  of  West- 
minster School,  who,  until  1818  (when  he  died),  enlivened  the  Club  with  Robin- 
Hood  ditties.  At  the  fourth  dinner,  at  Grillion's,  Sir  MasrermanSykea  chairman. 
20  members  present,  the  bill  was  671.  At  the  Anniversarj,  1818,  at  the  Albion, 
Mr.  Heber  in  the  chair,  15  present,  the  biH  was  S5l.  9m.  6d.,  or  51.  14«.  each;  in- 
cluding turtle,  \2l.  10«. ;  venison,  10^  IOj.  ;  and  wine,  301.  17«.  "  Ancients,  believe 
it,"  says  Haslewood,  "  we  were  not  dead  drunk,  and  therefore  lie  quiet  under  the 
table  for  once,  and  let  a  few  modems  be  uppermost." 

The  Roxburghe  Club  still  exists;  and  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
suggested  the  publishing  Societies  of  the  present  day ;  as  the  Camden, 
Sbakspeare,  Percy,  &c. 

Tbayellrrs'  Club-uoube,  adjoining  the  Athenceumf  in  Fall  Mall, 
was  designed  b^  Barry,  R.A.,  and  built  in  1832.  The  architectiire  is 
the  nobler  Italian,  resembling  a  Roman  palace :  the  plan  ia  a  quad- 
rangle, with  an  open  area  in  the  middle,  so  that  all  the  rooms  are  well 
lighted.  The  Pall  Mall  front  has  a  bold  and  rich  cornice,  and  the  win> 
dows  are  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters ;  the  garden  front  Taries 
in  the  windows ;  bat  the  Italian  taste  is  preserved  throughoat.  with 
the  most  careful  finish :  the  roof  is  Italian  tiles.  The  Travellers  Club 
originated  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  1814,  in  a  suggestion  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  then  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  a  yiew  to  a 
resort  for  gentlemen  who  had  resided  or  travelled  abroad ;  as  well  as 
to  the  accommodation  of  foreigners,  who,  when  properly  recommended, 
receive  an  invitation  for  the  period  of  their  stay.  ( Quarterly  Review,  No. 
ex.  1836.)  By  one  of  the  rales,  "  no  person  is  eligible  to  the  Trarellers* 
Club  who  shall  not  have  travelled  out  of  the  British  Islands  to  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  500  miles  from  London  in  a  direct  line.'*  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand, during  his  residence  in  London,  generally  joined  the  muster 
of  whist-players  at  this  Club. 

Union  Club-housc,  Cockspur-street,  and  west  side  of  Trafal^^- 
square,  was  completed  in  1824,  from  designs  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  R.A.* 
James  Smith  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  his  every- day  life  at  this  Club : 

"  At  three  o'clock  I  walk  to  the  Union  Club,  read  the  journals,  hear  Lord  John 
Russell  deified  or  diablerised,  do  the  same  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  then  join  a  knot  of  conversationists  by  the  (ire  till  six  o'clock,  coiv 
sisting  of  lawyers,  merchants,  and  gentlemen  at  lai^e.  We  then  and  there  discuss 
the  Three  per  Cent  Consols  (some  of  us  preferring  Dutch  Two-and-a-half  per  Cents), 
and  speculate  upon  the  probable  rise,  shape,  and  cost  of  the  New  Exchange.  If 
Lady  Harrington  happen  to  drive  past  our  window  in  her  landau,  we  compare 
her  equipage  to  the  Algerine  Ambassador's ;  and  when  politics  happen  to  be  dis- 
cussed, rally  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Conservatives  alternately,  but  never  seriously. 
such  subjects  having  a  tendency  to  create  acrimony.  At  six,  the  room  begins  to 
be  deserted ;  wherefore  I  adjourn  to  the  dining-room,  and  gravely  looking  over 
the  bill  of  fare,  exclaim  to  the  waiter,  'Haunch  of  mutton  and  apple-tart  r  These 
viands  despatched,  with  the  accompanying  liquids  and  water,  I  mount  upward 
to  the  library,  take  a  book  and  my  seat  in  the  arm-chair,  and  read  till  nine.  Then 
call  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  resuming  my  book  till  eleven ;  afterwards 
return  home  to  bed."— Comic  MUcelktnie*. 

Unitrd  Sbbyice  Club-house,  at  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall,  was  bailt 
in  1826,  from  a  design  by  Nash  :  the  principal  front  has  a  Roman -Doric 
portico,  and  above  it  a  Corinthian  portico  with  pediment.  Here  is 
Stanfield's  fine  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  a  copy  bj  Lane 
(painted  1851)  of  a  contemporary  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

The  Wffndham  was  once  considered  the  most  expensive  club,  and  the  United 
Service  the  cheapest;  the  latter,  probably,  from  the  number  of  absent  members. 

•  The  West-end  clubs  contribute  largely  to  the  feeding  of  the  poor.  The  Union 
Club  distributed  in  the  year  184-1,  to  the  poor  of  St.  Martin's  in-the-Fields,  no  less 
than  SI 04  lbs.  of  broken  bread,  4556  lbs.  of  broken  meat,  1147  pinU  of  tea-leaves, 
and  1158  plats  of  coffee-grounds. 
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Fonneriy.  the  Duke  of  WeUiDgton  might  often  be  leen  dining  at  thii  Club  on  a 
joint;  "and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  charged  \5d.  instead  of  I«.  for  it,  he 
bfesliiied  hlmeelf  till  the  odd  threepence  was  itruclc  off.  The  motive  was  ob- 
%k>ua;  he  toolt  the  trouble  of  objecting  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  principle." 
—Ummrterijf  Bevtew^  No.  ex.  1836. 

UiriTED  Skbyicb  Club  ( Juniob),  north  corner  of  Charles-street, 
&ei;eot-street,  was  originallj  desii^ned  for  the  United  Senrice  Club,  bj 
Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  The  Charles-street  front  has  a  large  bas- 
relief  of  Britannia  distribating  laurels  to  her  brave  sons  by  land  and  sea. 

r^iTERSiTT  Club-house,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall  East,  was  built 
in  18^ ;  Deering  and  Wilkins,  architects.  It  is  of  the  Grecian- Doric 
and  Ionic  orders;  the  staircase  walls  have  casts  from  the  Parthenon 
fricse.    The  Club  is  limited  to  1000  members,  500  from  each  UniTersity. 

WHiTB*a  (Tory)  Club-hoube,  36  and  37  St.  James's-street,  has  an 
elegant  front,  designed  bv  James  Wyatt,  restored  and  enriched  in  1851 : 
the  medAiltons  above  the  drawing-room  story  are  classic  composi- 
tions. The  Club,  as  White's  Chocolate-house,  was  originally  established 
aboat  1698,  near  the  bottom  of  the  west  side  of  St.  James's-street :  the 
CiDb-boase,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Arthur,  was  burnt  down  April  28, 1773 ; 
sod  plate  6  of  Hogarth's  "  Rake's  Progress"  shews  a  room  at  White's 
so  intent  upon  their  play,  as  neither  to  see  the  flames  nor  hear  the 
watchmen,  who  are  bursting  into  the  room  to  give  the  alarm.  Sir  An- 
drew FoantByne's  collection  of  pictures,  valued  at  3000/.,  was  destroyed 
in  the  fire ;  and  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  present,  encourag- 
ing the  firemen  and  people  to  work  the  engines.  In  1736,  the  principal 
members  of  the  club  were  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Sir  John  Cope,  Bubb  Doddington,  and  CoUey  Cibber :  before  this  date 
it  was  an  open  chocolate-honse.  It  soon  became  a  gaming-club  and  a 
noted  sappor-hoose,  the  dinner- hour  being  earlv  a  century  since.  Bet- 
ting was  another  of  its  pastimes ;  and  a  book  for  entering  wagers  was 
always  laid  opon  the  table. 

Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Sept.  1, 1750:  "  They  have  put  into  the 
papers  a  good  story  made  at  White's.  A  man  dropped  down  dead  at  the  door,  and 
WM  canritrd  in ;  the  Club  immediately  made  bets  whether  he  was  dead  or  not ;  and 
wbcn  they  were  going  to  bleed  him,  the  wagerers  for  his  death  interposed,  and 
said  it  woald  affect  the  fairness  of  the  bet." 

The  Club,  on  June  20, 1814,  gave  at  Burlington-house,  to  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  then  in  England,  a  ball,  which  cost  9489/.  28.  6d, ;  and  on 
Joly  6  Allowing,  the  Clnb  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  cost  2480/.  10#.  9dL— See  Cnnningham's  Handbook,  (**  White  V) 
for  sevenl  very  interesting  extracts  from  the  Club-books,  and  from 
writers  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  "  curiously  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  society  at  the  time." 

WHrrriiroTON  Club  and  Metbopolitan  Athbnjbum,  Arundel- 
street,  originated  in  1846  with  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  became  its 
first  president.  It  combines  a  literary  society  with  a  club-house, 
npon  an  economical  scale,  for  the  middle  classes.  The  premises,  for- 
merly the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  contain  dining  and  coffee- 
rooms,  library  and  reading-rooms,  smoking  and  chess-rooms;  and  a 
large  room  for  balls,  concerts,  and  soirees.  Lectures  are  given  here,  and 
claases  held  for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  fencing  and  dancing, 
&e.  The  members  average  1600,  nearly  one-fourth  ladies  at  one  gui- 
nea per  annum ;  gentlemen  two  |^uineas,  and  10«.  6d,  entrance.  In  the 
baU-rcom  is  a  picture  of  Whittmgton  listening  to  Bow- beUs,  painted 
by  B.  Newenham,  and  presented  to  the  Club  by  its  founder. 

WiimRAic  Club,  11  St.  James's-square,  was  founded  by  the  late 
Lord  Nugent,  for  gentlemen  "  connected  with  each  other  by  a  common 
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bond  of  literary  or  personal  acqnaintanoe :"  limited  to  600  members; 
entrance,  25  ffuineas;  annual  subscription,  SL  The  mansion  was  the 
residence  of  William  Windham,  and  of  the  accomplished  John  Duke 
of  Bozburghe ;  and  here  the  Roxbarghe  Library  was  sold  in  1812,  the 
sale  commencing  Mav  18,  and  extending  to  forty- one  days.  Lord  Chief  > 
Justice  Ellenborongn  lived  here  in  1814 ;  and  subsequently  the  Earl  of 
Blessington,  who  posseesed  a  fine  collection  of  pictures. 

COFFEE-HOUSES. 

Coifee  was  first  drunk  in  London  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. "  The  first  coffee-house  in  London,"  sa^s  Aubrey  (ms.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library),  *'  was  in  St.  Michaers-alley,  m  Comhiu,  opposite  to 

the  church,  which  was  set  up  by  one Bowman  (coachman  to  Mr. 

Hodges,  a  Turkey  merchant,  w^no  putt  him  upon  it),  in  or  about  the 
ycare  1652.  'Twas  about  fonryeares  before  any  other  was  sett  up, 
and  that  was  by  Mr.  Farr.  Jonathan  Paynter,  over-a^ainst  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church,  was  the  first  apprentice  to  the  trade,  Tiz.  to  Bowman." 

Another  account  states  that  one  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  on 
his  return  from  the  East  in  1657,  brought  with  him  a  Bagusian  Greek 
servant,  Pasqua  Rosee,  who  prepared  coffee  every  morning  for  his 
master,  and  with  the  coachman  above  named  set  up  the  first  cofTee- 
house  in  St.  Michael's-alley ;  but  they  soon  quarrelled  and  separated, 
the  coachman  establishing  himself  in  St.  Michael's  churchyard. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  in  hii  Museum  in  Bloomsbury-square,  "part  of  a  coffee- 
tree,  with  the  berries  and  leaves  thereon;  it  was  brought  over  from  Moco.  in 
Arabia,  by  Mr.  £.  Clive,  of  London,  merchant,"  who  has  described  it  in  PkUos, 
.  Trans.  No.  208. 

Coffee  is  first  mentioned  in  our  statute-book  anno  1660  (12  Car  IL 
c.  24),  when  a  duty  of  4d.  was  laid  upon  every  gallon  of  coffee  made 
and  sold.  A  statute  of  1663  directs  that  all  coffee-houses  should  be 
licensed  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  In  1675,  Charles  II.  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  shut  up  the  coffee-houses,  charged  with  being  seminaries  of 
sedition ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  suspended  this  proclamation  by  a  second. 

Baker*8  Coffee-house,  1  Change-alley,  Lombard* street,  is  noted 
for  its  chops  and  steaks,  broiled  in  the  coffee-room,  and  thus  eaten  hot 
from  the  gridiron  ;  with  excellent  stout  and  post-prandial  punch. 

BA.LTIO  CoFFSB-HOXTSE,  58  Thread necdle-strcet,  is  the  rendezvous 
of  merchants  and  brokers  connected  with  the  Russian  trade,  or  that 
in  tallow,  oil,  hemp,  and  seeds.  The  supply  of  news  to  the  subscription - 
room  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  London,  Liverpool,  ana  Hull 
papers,  confined  to  that  from  the  north  of  £urope,  and  the  tallow-pro- 
ducing countries  on  the  South  American  coast.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  Baltic  Coffee-house  is  the  auction  sale-room  for  tallow,  oils,  &c. 

Bedford  Coffee-house,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  arcade,  or  Piazza,  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Garrick,  Quin,  Foote, 
Murphy,  and  Sheridan ;  and  here  the  Beef-steak  Society  once  met 

Button's  Coffee-house,  "  over^against  Tom's,  in  Covent  Gar- 
den," was  established  in  1712,  and  thither  Addison  transferred  the 
company  from  Tom's.  In  Jul^  1718,  a  Lion's  Head,  "  a  proper  emblem 
of  knowledge  and  action,  being  all  head  and  paws,"  was  set  up  at 
Bntton*s,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Lion  at  Venice,  to  receive  letters 
and  papers  for  the  Guardian.  Here  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to  as- 
semble; and  among  them,  Addison,  Pope,  Steele,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
Count  Viviaui,  Savage,  Budgell,  Philips,  Davenant,  and  Colonel  Brett; 
and  here  it  was  that  Philips  hung  up  a  birchen  rod,  with  which  he 
threatened  to  chastise  Pope  for  "  a  biting  epigram."  Button,  the 
master  of  the  coffee -house,  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of 
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Wcnrick*s  CudIIt;  and  it  ib  said  that  -when  Addison  saiFered  any  Tex- 
atioo  from  the  Countess,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Button's 
kouse.  The  Lion's  Head  was  removed  to  the  Shakspeare  Tavern,  under 
tlie  FSaxia;  and  in  1751  was  placed  in  the  Bedford  Goifee-house  ad- 
iommg,  as  the  letter-box  of  the  Inspector,  In  1804,  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  of  Richardson's  Hotel :  it  was  sold  by  his  sob  to  the 
bte  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  is  preserved  to  this  day  at  Woburn.  The 
Lion's  Head  is  etched  in  Ireland's  lUuttrationa  qfNogartk  :  it  is  boldly 
euved,  and  bears  these  lines  from  Martial : 

**  Cervantux  magnit  Itti  Cervicibus  ungues : 
Nob  nJst  delictA  pascitax  ille  fer&.'* 

Craptbb  Cottee-bouse,  60  Paternoster-row,  is  mentioned  in 
No.  1  of  the  CotmaUseur,  Jan.  31, 1764,  as  the  resort  of  "  those  encou- 
n^^ers  of  literature,  and  not  the  worst  judges  of  merit,  the  book- 
MUera**    Chatterton  dates  several  letters  from  the  Chapter. 

Tb«  late  Alexander  Stephens  left  some  reminiscences  of  the  literati  and  poli- 
tJrisss  who  frequented  the  Chapter  from  1797  to  1805.  The  box  in  the  north-east 
wrser  vss  called  the  Wittnagtmoly  and  was  occupied  by  the  "  Wet  Paper  Club." 
Here  asKmUed  Dr.  Bucfaan,  author  of  Domestic  Medicine;  Dr.  Berdmore,  Master 
Kth«  Charter  house ;  Walker,  the  rhetorician;  and  Dr.  Towers,  the  political  writer; 
Dr.  Geoffe  Pordyce,  and  Dr.  Gower  of  "  the  Middlesex,"  who,  with  Buchan,  pre- 
Khbed  the  Chapter  punch ;  Robinson,  King  of  the  Booksellers ;  and  his  brother 
John;  Joseph  Johnson,  the  friend  of  Priestley  and  Paine,  and  Cowper  and  Fuseli ; 
Aletaader  Chalmers,  the  workman  of  the  Robinsons;  the  two  Parrys,  of  the 
^''^(cr,  then  the  organ  of  Jacobinism ;  Lowndes,  the  electrician ;  Dr.  Busby,  the 
^ter  on  music;  Jacob,  an  Alderman  and  M.P. ;  Waithman,  then  Common 
rsttBdtansa;  Mr.  Blake,  the  banker,  of  Lombard-street ;  Mr.  Patterson,  a  North 
Britott.who  Uoght  Pitt  mathematics;  Alexander  Stephens;  and  Phillips (after- 
virds  Sir  Richard),  who  here  recruited  for  contributors  to  his  Monthly  Maga^ 
«*v.  The  Witenagemot  has  long  lost  its  literary  celebrities ;  but  the  Chapter 
lasmtsins  its  reputation  for  good  punch  and  coffee,  scarce  pamphlets,  and  liberal 
•ap1»ly  of  town  and  country  newspapers. 

^  CurFORD-sTRXET  CoYTBE-HonsE,  comor  of  Bond-street,  had 
^  debating  club,  of  which  Canning,  Mackintosh,  and  "  Conversation  " 
S^>vp>  Charles  Moore,  son  of  the  celebrated  traveller;  and  Lord 
Charlss  Townsend,  fourth  son  of  the  facetious  Marquis ;  were  distin- 
Southed  members.  During  the  debate,  the  refreshment  was  porter,  to 
*  pot  of  which  Canning  once  compared  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  as 
cnpty  and  vapid  as  his  patriotism— '<  foam  and  froth  at  the  top,  heavy 
wdmnddywUhin." 

Cocoa-Tbcb,  d4  8t.  Jame8*s-street,  near  the  Thatched  House,  was 
^  Tory  chocolate-honse  in  Queen  Anne's  reign :  "  a  Whig,"  says 
Drfoe,  ••  will  no  more  go  to  the  Cocoti-Tree  or  02tWa'«,  than  a  Tory 
will  be  seen  at  the  coffee-house  of  St.  James's."  The  Cocoa-  Tree  fa 
oiffled  in  the  ^S^ftolor  and  Connoisseur;  and  in  1762  by  Gibbon,  who 
^^•cribes  "  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  in  fortune  and  fashion,  supping 
at  Ettle  tables  covered  with  a  napkin,  in  the  middle  of  a  coffee-room, 
BpoB  a  bit  of  cold  meat  or  a  sandwich,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  pnnch." 

Dxacok's  CorFEB  Ain>  Dikimo  House,  3  Walbrook,  has  a  sixty 
▼ears'  file  of  the  Times;  here  also  are  filed  the  London,  Provincial, 
Colonial,  Continental  (French  and  German),  and  American  newspapers ; 
^ith  periodicala,  professional  publications,  and  directories. 

Dmr'b  CorvBE-HousE  (now  a  tavern),  8  Fleet-street,  near  Tem- 
ple Bv,  was  originally  called  Richard's,  from  its  tenant  in  1680.  Here 
Steele  takes  the  **  Twaddlers,"  in  the  Tatler,  The  coffee-room  retuns 
its  olden  paniHiig,  and  the  staircase  its  original  balusters. 

"Is  171^  Skkfs  was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Yarrow  and  her  daughter,  who  were  the 
Rlgnl^|.||ptowit]kMK|ln4uenters,  and  were  supposed  to  be  ridiculed  in  the 
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comedy  of  *  the  Coffee-house,'  by  the  Rev.  Jamea  Miller.  This  was  stoutly  denied 
by  the  author ;  but  the  engraver  having  inadverteatly  fixed  upon  Dick's  Coflee- 
house  as  the  frontispiece  scene,  the  Templars,  with  whom  the  ladies  were  great 
favourites,  became  by  this  accident  so  confirmed  in  their  suspicions,  that  they 
united  to  damn  the  piece,  and  even  extended  their  resentment  to  every  thing  sus- 
pected to  be  this  author's  for  a  considerable  time  Mttn."-~Bioffrapkia  Dramatiea. 

Don  Siltebo*8  Coffee-house.  (See  Chelsea,  p.  75.) 
Garbawat's  Coffee-house,  3  Change-alley,  Cornhill,  was  estab- 
lished bjr  Thomas  Garwaj,  tobacconist  and  coifee-man,  who  first  sold 
and  retailed  tea,  in  1G57,  according  to  his  shop-bill,  still  extant.  Gar- 
raway's  is  now  a  noted  house  for  luncheons  and  punch,  and  property 
sales.  Rob  lira's  and  Jonathan's  were  two  other  Change-alley  coffee- 
hooses :  Garraway's  for  people  of  quality  who  have  business  in  the  City, 
and  for  wealthy  citizens ;  Robins  s  for'  foreign  bankers,  and  eTen  fo- 
reign ministers ;  and  Jonathan's  for  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock. 

The  consumption  of  sandwiches,  pale  ale,  stout,  and  sherry  at  Garraway's  is 
immense.  The  Sale-room  is  an  antiquated  first-fioor  apartment,  with  a  small 
rostrum  for  the  seller,  and  a  few  commonly  grained  settles  for  the  buyers.  Here 
sales  of  drugs,  mahogany,  and  timber  are  periodically  held.  Twenty  or  tfairty 
property  and  other  sales  sometimes  take  place  in  a  day. 

Geoboe's  Coffee-house  (now  a  hotel),  No.  213  Strand,  near 
Essex-street,  is  mentioned  by  Foote,  in  his  Life  of  A.  Murphy ,  as  an 
evening  meeting-place  of  the  town  wits  of  1761.  Shenstone  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  George's,  where,  for  a  shilling  subscription,  he  read  "all 
pamphlets  under  a  three  shillings'  dimension." 

Geeciak  Coffee-house,  Devereux-conrt,  Strand,  was  originally 
kept  by  one  Constantine,  a  Grecian.  From  this  house  Steele  proposed 
to  date  his  learned  articles  in  the  Toiler  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  No.  1  of 
the  Spectator;  and  it  was  much  frequented  by  Goldsmith  and  the  Irish 
and  Lancashire  Templars.  The  premises  have,  since  1843,  been  the  "  Gre- 
dan  Chambers ;"  and  over  the  door  is  a  bast  of  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 

Jamaica  Coffee-house,  1  St.  Michael's-alley,  Comhill,is  noted  for 
the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  its  West  India  intelligence.  The  subscribers 
are  merchants  trading  with  Madeira  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the 
best  place  for  information  as  to  the  mail-packets  on  the  West  India 
station,  or  the  merchant-vessels  making  these  voyages. 

St.  James's  Coffee-house,  St.  James's-street,  south-west  end, 
was  frequented  by  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Garrick,  and  Joseph  War- 
ton;  and  Goldsmith,  whose  " ReUUiation**  originated  in  a  dinner  here. 

Jerusalem  Coffee-house,  1  Cowper's-court,  Cornhill,  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  City  news-rooms,  and  is  frequented  by  merchants  and 
captains  connected  with  the  commerce  of  China,  India,  and  Australia. 

"The  subscription-room  is  well  furnished  with  files  of  the  principal  Canton. 
Hong  Kong,  Macao,  Penang,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Sydney,  Uo- 
bart  Town,  Launceston,  Adelaide,  and  Port  Phillip  papers,  and  Prioea  Current ; 
besides  shipping  lists  and  papers  from  the  various  intermediate  stations  or  porta 
touched  at,  as  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  The  books  of  East  India 
shipping  include  arrivals,  departures,  casualties,  frc.  The  full  biuiness  is  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  p.m.  In  1845,  John  Tawell,  the  Slough  murderer,  was 
captured  at  the  Jerusalem,  whieh  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  to  ascertain  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  his  property  In  Sydney."— STA^  City,  2d  edit.  1848. 

Kino's  Coffee-hovbb,  Covent-Garden  Market,  was  kept  by  Tom 
Ring,  beneath  the  portico  of  St.  PauFs  Church.  Harwooa'a  Aiuani 
JStoneiuet,  p.  293,  in  the  account  of  the  boys  elected  fronf  Eton  to  King's 
College,  contains  this  entry : 

••  4.D.  1713.  Thomas  King,  bom  at  West  Asbton  In  Wiltshire,  west  avrav 
•chohir.  in  apprehension  that  his  fellowship  would  be  denied  him,  and  afterwards 
kept  that  coffee-house  in  Covent  Garden  which  wsa  cstMby  his  owaMBM^" 
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LAjfGBOVBir  CoTPEK-HODSE,  Ball-allej,  Lombard-street,  rebailt  io 
1S50,  has  a  broiling-stove  is  the  coffee-room,  whence  chops  and  steaks 
are  lerred  hot  from  the  gridiron ;  and  here  is  a  wine  ana  cigar  room, 
emhelliwhed  in  handsome  old  French  stjle. 

Loirnoir  CorFEE-novBE,  Ludgate-hill  (now  a  hotel  and  tayern), 
VIS  opened  Maj  1781,  as  "a  Punch  House,  Dorchester  Beer,  and 
Welsh  Ale  Warehotise,  where  the  finest  and  best  old  Arrack,  Rum,  and 
French  Brandy  is  made  into  Punch."  In  front  of  the  London  Coffee- 
boose,  immediately  west  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  stood  Lndgate ;  and  on 
tfae  site  of  the  church  Wren  found  the  monument  of  a  Roman  soldier  of 
the  Second  Legion,  which  is  presenred  in  the  Arundelian  Collection. 
The  London  Coffee- house  is  noted  for  its  booksellers'  sales  of  stock  and 
literary  copyrights :  it  was  within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet  Prison. 

Lloyd's,  Bo^al  Exchange,  celebrated  for  its  priority  of  shipping 
intdligence,  and  its  marine  insurance,  originated  with  one  Lloyd,  who 
kept  a  coffee-house  in  Lombard-street.  One  of  the  apartments  in  the 
Exdnnge  is  fitted  up  as  Lloyd's  coffee-room.    (See  ExcHAiiaEB.) 

MiLB8*8  CoPFEE-HOUBE,  Now  Palacc-yard,  Westminster,  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  noted  Rota  Club,  founded  by  James  Harring- 
too  in  1659,  for  the  dissemination  of  republican  opinions,  which  he  had 
so  temptingly  padnted  in  his  Oceana.  The  Club  was  named  from  its 
plan  for  changing  a  certain  number  of  Members  of  Parliament  annually 
bj  rotation  :  Sir  William  Petty,  the  statist,  was  one  of  its  members. 

"  *  in  1659,  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term/  says  Aubrey, '  he  had  every 
Bi«tt  a  meeting  at  the  then  Turke's  Head,  in  the  New  Palace-yard,  where  they 
tike  water,  the  next  house  to  the  Statres,  at  one  Miles's,  where  was  purposely  a 
Wge  ovall  table,  with  a  passage  la  the  middle  for  Miles  to  deliver  his  coffee. 
AboQt  it  sat  his  disciples  and  the  virtuosi.  We  many  times  adjourned  to  the 
Bheoish  Wine-house.  One  time  Mr.  Stafford  and  his  gang  came  in  drink  from 
tte  cavern,  and  affronted  the  Junto;  the  soldiers  offerea  to  kick  them  down 
itaiRs,  but  Mr.  Harrington's  moderation  and  persuasion  hindered  it.'  " 

Nkw  Ekolaitd  Ain>  Nobth  and  South  American  Coffee-hoube, 
9b  and  60  Threadneedle-street,  has  a  subscription -room,  with  news- 
papers from  everr  quarter  of  the  globe.  Here  the  first  information 
can  be  obtained  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers,  packets,  and 
traders,  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  America,  whether  at  Montreal 
aad  Quebec,  or  Boston,  Halifax,  and  New  York.  The  heads  of  the  chief 
American  and  continental  firms  are  on  the  subscription-list,  and  the 
representatives  of  Barings,  Rothschilds,  and  other  wealthy  establish- 
Bleats^  attend  the  room  as  regularly  as  'Change ;  as  do  also  American 
csptaiDS,  and  the  "  City  Correspondents"  of  the  morning  and  evening 
press.  From  900  to  400  files  of  newspapers  are  kept  here,  ranging 
from  America  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  thence  to  Australia,  the 
Harana,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  Spain,  and  PortugaL  — 
(Abridged  from  The  City,  2d  edit) 

Ad^Joiniag  is  the  Cock  Tavern^  with  a  large  Soup  Room,  named  after  the  Coek, 
vkidi  bced  the  north  gate  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange,  and  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  soaps,  served  in  silver.  This  house  was  taken  down  in 
lUI ;  when,  in  a  claim  for  compensation  made  by  the  proprietor,  the  trade  in 
three  years  was  proved  to  have  been  344,720  basins  of  various  soups — viz.  166,240 
Aeck  turtle.  3920  giblet,  59,360  ox-tail,  31,072  bouilli,  84,128  gravy  and  other 
loops:  sometimes  500  basins  of  soup  were  sold  in  a  day. 

Pexlx'0,  177  and  178  Fleet-street,  east  corner  of  Fetter-lane,  was  one 
of  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Johnsonian  period;  and  here  was  preserved 
imtal  latdy  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  keystone  of  a  chimney-piece, 
stated  to  have  been  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Peele's  is  noted 
for  its  filei  of  newspapers  from  these  dates :  Gazette,  1759 ;  Times,  1780 ; 
Morning  Chronicle,  1773;  Morning  Post,  1773;  Morning  Herald,  1784; 
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Morning  Advertiser,  1794;  and  the  eyening  papers  from  their  com- 
mencement.  The  London,  Provincial,  Colonial,  Continental,  and 
American  newspapers  are  regularly  filed  here ;  and  Peelers  is  a  well- 
appointed  coffee-house  and  hotel. 

Rainbow  Cotfee-house  (now  a  tavern),  15  Fleet-street,  by  the 
Inner-Tempi e-gate,  was  the  second  or  third  Coffee-house  opened  in 
London,  and  had  its  token-money,  which  exists. 

"  Jahkb  Park,  1666.  A  rainbow.  Hi  xk  Flbet-stkxet.  In  the  oentxe,  his 
HALFPXKNT.  It  if  well  knowD  that  James  Fanr  kept  the  Rainbow,  in  Fleet- 
street,  at  the  rime  of  the  Great  Fire,  the  very  year  of  which  is  marked  on  this 
token.  Farr  was  a  barber ;  and  in  the  year  1657  was  prevented  by  the  inqne&t  of 
St.  Dunstan's-ln-the- West  ftom  making  and  selling  *  a  sort  of  liquor  called  '  cof- 
fee.' '  which  was  described  eu  a  gretU  nuisance  and  prejudice  to  the  neighbourhood  f 
The  house  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Rainbow  appears  to  have  been  let  off  Into 
tenements,  for  there  were  books  printed  at  this  very  time  'for  Samuel  Speed,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Rainbow,  near  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  in  Fleet  Street."* — Tradet- 
men*s  Tokene^  4hc.,  by  John  Yonge  Akerman,  Sec.  Soc.  Antiquaries. 

The  Phoenix  Fire  Office  was  established  at  the  Kainbow  about  the 
year  1682.    Coffee-houses  soon  became  very  popular : 

"  And  who  would  then  have  thought  London  would  ever  have  had  near  3000 
such  nuisances,  and  that  coffee  would  have  been  (as  now)  so  much  drank  by  the 
best  of  quality  and  physicians." — Hatton's  New  View  of  London^  170S. 

Mr.  Moncrieff,  the  dramatist,  states,  that  about  1780  this  house  was 
kept  by  his  grandfather,  Alexander  Moncrieff,  when  it  retained  ita  ori- 
ginal title  of  **  the  Rainbow  Coffee-house."  It  has  vaulted  cellars,  ex- 
cellent for  keeping  stout,  for  which  the  house  is  famous ;  the  coffee- 
room,  which  originally  had  a  lofty  bay-window  at  the  south  end,  haa 
lately  been  handsomely  decorated  and  furnished  in  the  Renaistanee  style. 

Smyrna  CoFrEE-HOUSE,  Pall  Mall,  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  west-end  houses.  Prior  and  Swift  were  among  its  most  distin- 
guished frequenters;  its  ''seat  of  learning,"  and  "cluster  of  wise  heads." 

Somerset  CorpRB-HousE,  162  Strand,  haa  a  literary  association, 
from  the  Letters  of  Junius  having  been  sometimes  left  at  the  bar. 

Squire's  Coffee-house, FulwoodVrents,  Gray's  Inn,  was  opened 
"  when  coffee  first  came  in,"  and  was  then  John*6  Coffee-house.  fVom 
"  Squire's  "  some  of  the  Spectators  are  dated.  The  house,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  court,  adjoins  Gray 's-Inn -gate,  and  is  of  old  deep-coloured 
brick ;  it  has  been  handsome,  and  is  roomy,  with  a  wide  staircase,  but  is 
DOW  let  in  tenements. 

Tom's  Coffee-house,  Birchin-lane,  Comhill,  was  frequented  by 
Garrick  and  by  Chatterton,  as  a  place  ''of  the  best  resort;"  and  here  was 
first  established  "the London  Chess-Club."  (See  Chess-Clubs^ p. 79.) 

Tom's  Coffee-house,  Devereux-court,  Strand,  was  much  resorted 
to  by  men  of  letters :  among  whom  were  Dr.  Birch,  who  wrote  the  .flw- 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  Akenside,  the  poet. 

Tom's  Coffee-house,  17  Great  Bossell-street,  Covent  Garden, 
opposite  Button's,  was  kept  by  Thomas  West,  and  was  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  more  than  half  a  century  after,  a  celebrated  resort. 
In  1764,  it  had  a  guinea  subscription  of  nearly  700  members ;  and  in 
1768,  its  suite  of  card,  conversation,  and  coffee  rooms,  in  No.  17  and  the 
two  adjoining  houses.  Here  assembled  Dr.  Johnson,  Garrick,  Murphy, 
Dr.  Dodd,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  Foote,  Moody, 
and  Beard ;  Count  Bruhl  and  Sir  Philip  Francis;  George  Colman  the 
Elder ;  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  Montague ;  the  Marquises 
of  Granby  and  Monthermor;  Admiral  Lord  Rodney ;  Henry  Brougham 
(father  of  Lord  Brougham) ;  George  Steevens,  Warner,  and  other  Shak* 
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ipermn  commentators ;  and  the  Bubscription-rooms  were  kept  up  as 
bte  M  1814  Some  books  of  the  Club  are  preserved,  and  the  tables  are 
wed,  by  the  present  tenant,  Mr.  Webster,  the  coin-dealer. 

Tvbk's-Hjsao  Cotpxb-house,  Strand,  was  a  favourite  snpping- 
plsee  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  BoswelL  The  house  has  been  rebuilt  as 
**  Wright's  Hotel,"  but  is  now  a  bookseller's.  No.  142.  There  was 
Mother  Tyrk'gHead  in  New  Palace-yard ;  and  in  a  newspaper  of  1662, 
costoBMrs  and  acquaintances  are  inTited  the  next  New  Year's  Bay  to 
the  Great  Tmrk  new  coffee-house,  in  Ezchanffe-alley,  ''  where  coffee 
win  be  free  of  cost." 

Will's  CorpBB-HOusE,  on  the  north  side  of  Great  Russell-street, 
and  No.  1  Bow-street,  Govent  Garden,  was  originally  kept  by  William 
LTwuL  Pepys  records  his  first  visit  to  WUVs,  8  Feb.  1063-4,  "  where 
Drrden  the  poet  (I  knew  at  Cambridge),  and  all  the  wits  of  the  town, 
•ad  Harris  the  player,  and  Mr.  Hoole  of  our  college,"  with  "  very  wittr 
ud  plessant  discourse."  Ned  Ward  calls  it  "  the  Wits'  Coffee-fiouse.^' 
Drjden  had  here  his  arm-chair,  in  winter  by  the  fireside,  in  summer  in 
tbe  balcony:  the  company  met  in  the  first  floor,  and  there  smoked ;  and 
ilbe  yooBg  beaux  and  wits  were  sometimes  honoured  with  a  pinch  out  of 
Dryden's  snuff-box.  Old  Gibber  remembered  Dryden  :  «  a  decent  old 
nan,  arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at  Will's." 
"  Be  tuxe  at  Will's  the  following  day, 
lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say."— Swift's  Rhaptody  on  Poetry, 
D«foe  wrote  in  1722:  **  After  the  play,  the  best  company  generally  go 
to  Tom's  and  Will's  Goffee-honses,  near  adjoining,  where  there  is  play- 
iofT  at  pidcet,  and  the  best  of  conversation,  till  midnight.  Here  you  will 
•««  bhie  and  green  ribbons  and  stars  sitting  familiarly,  and  talkmg  with 
tbe  same  freedom  as  if  they  had  left  their  quality  and  degrees  of  dis- 
tttceathome." 

There  are  in  the  metropolis  about  800  Goffee-shops  or  Goffee-rooms; 
the  establishment  of  the  majority  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  cheapen- 
ing of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  to  the  increase  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
ca. About  the  year  1815,  the  London  Goffee-shops  did  not  amount 
to  twenty,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  Goffee-house  where  coffee  could  be 
had  uider  Qd.  a  cup ;  it  may  now  be  had  at  Goffee-shops  at  from  Idl  to 
^  Some  of  these  shops  hsTe  from  700  to  1600  customers  daily;  40 
^ies  of  the  daily  newspapers  are  taken  in,  besides  provincial  and  foreign 
pipers,  and  magazines  Cooked  meat  is  also  to  be  had  at  Goffee-shops, 
at  ooe  of  which  three  cwt.  of  ham  and  beef  are  sometimes  sold  weekly. 

£xeel1eut  coffee  may  be  had  at  Groom's,  the  confectioner's,  16  Fleet- 
■tnet,  at  8<f.  per  cup ;  also  at  PursseU'R,  78  and  80  Gornhill ;  and  Ver- 
reyV,  229  Regent-street.  At  Ries's  Divan,  102  Strand,  and  at  Kilpack's, 
ii  King-street,  Govent  Garden,  coffee  may  be  enjoyed  with  a  cigar. 

COLLEGES. 

St.  Babkabas  Golleob,  Queen-street,  Pimlico,  a  church,  schools, 
ind  residentiary  house  for  the  clergy,  built  1846-50,  in  the  first  Pointed 
t Early  English)  style  (Gundy,  architect).  The  schools  are  for  about  600 
^?s,  girls,  and  infants ;  and  the  residentiary  house  is  for  four  clergv- 
Q)«n,  who  attend  to  the  parochial  duties  of  the  district,  minister  in  the 
eharcb,  teach  in  the  schools,  and  superintend  the  twelve  choristers. 
Tbe  schools  were  opened  on  St.  Barnabas  day,  1847,  and  the  church 
>n  18M.  (See  Ghurcubs,  page  119.*)  The  freehold  site  of  the  GoUege 
^»»  giTen  by  the  first  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  is  in  the  poorest 
part  of  the  district    The  GoUege  was  built  by  subscription,  to  vi^ch 

•  For  W.  G.  read  W.  J.  E.  Bennett.  ^ 
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the  BeT.  Mr.  Bennett,  then  incambent  of  the  district,  contributed  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune,  and  the  most  zealous  pastoral  care. 

CmTBCH  OF  En(}la.nd  Metbopolitait  Tbaikino  Ikbtitctiok, 
Highbury  (late  Highbury  College),  was  instituted  1849,  to  train  pious 
persons  as  masters  and  mistresses  of  juTenile  schools  connected  with 
the  Est^lished  Church,  ^  upon  principles  Scriptural,  Evangelical^  and 
Protestant." 

Church  Missionabt  College,  12  Bamsbury-plaoey  Upper  Is- 
lington, is  an  important  branch  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
Africa  and  the  East ;  and  here  the  students  are  trained  for  future  mis- 
sionaries. Among  the  early  founders  of  this  Society  were  Wilberforce, 
Scott,  Cecil,  Newton,  Venn,  and  Pratt :  it  was  chiefly  matured  at  the 
"  Eclectic  Society"  assembling  then  and  now  at  the  vestry  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Bedford-row.  The  annual  cost  of  the  College  operations  ave- 
rages 100,000/.,  or  about  1000/.  for  every  station.  (See  Low's  Charities 
of  London,  pp.  412-13.) 

CoLLEQE  OF  Chemistrt  (Rotal),  16  Hanovcr-squaro,  was  foanded 
in  1845,  for  instruction  in  Practical  Chemistry  at  a  moderate  expense, 
and  for  the  general  advancement  of  Chemical  Science.  The  first  stone 
of  the  three  new  laboratories  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  President  of 
the  College,  June  16, 1846 ;  James  Lockyer,  architect.  The  Oxford- 
street  front  has  a  rusticatedground-floor,'and  an  upper  story  decorated 
with  six  Ionic  columns.  Tne  students'  fee  for  working  daily  in  the 
session  is  15/.;  four  days  in  the  week,  12/. ;  three  days,  lOL;  two  days, 
7/. ;  one  day,  5/. :  hours,  9  to  5.    Anniversary,  first  Monday  in  Jane. 

College  for  Civil  Enotnbebs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at 
Putney,  was  established  here  in  August  1840,  in  Putney  House  and 
the  Cedars,  which  were  fitted  up  for  the  institution ;  the  offices  con- 
verted into  a  chemical  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  workshops,  and  an 
hospital ;  and  a  factor;f ,  with  engine-shaft,  smithv,  and  foundry,  was 
added.  The  College  buil<Hng8  also  include  a  chapel,  hall,  council-room, 
&c.  In  the  ground  (22  acres)  are  conducted  the  practical  operations  of 
the  surveying  and  civil  engineering  departments ;  and  for  the  illastra- 
tion  of  lectures,  there  are  tunnel  worlcs,  a  lime-kiln,  &c  There  are 
also  a  gymnasium  and  cricket  and  racket  grounds ;  but  boating  is  the 
favourite  recreation.  The  students  qualify  for  architects  and  survevors, 
as  well  as  civil  engineers ;  and  others  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  co- 
lonial service :  they  wear  a  naval  blue  uniform  and  forage-cap.  The 
Colleij^e  is  gratuitously  open  to  visitors,  and  in  July  is  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes.  The  efficiency  of  the  pupils  has  been  attested  in  a 
late  survey  of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  improvement  of  the  City 
sewers.  The  College  is  proprietary,  was  originally  founded  in  1838, 
and  commenced  operations  at  Kentish  Town. 

College  of  Physicians  (Botal),  corner  of  Pall  Mall  East  and 
Trafalgar-square,  designed  by  Sir  B.  Smirke,  B.  A.,  was  opened  June  25, 
1825,  with  a  Latin  oration  by  the  President,  Sir  Henr^  Halford.  The 
style  is  Grecian-Ionic,  with  an  elegant  hexastyle  Ionic  portico.  The 
Interior  is  sumptuous.  In  the  dining-room  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Ha- 
mey,  the  Commonwealth  phvsician ;  of  Dr.  Freind,  iniprisoned  in  the 
Tower ;  and  of  Sir  Edmund  king,  who  bled  Charles  Ii.,  in  a  fit,  with- 
out consulting  the  royal  physicians,  and  who  was  promised  for  the  ser- 
vice 1000/.  by  the  Council,  which  was  never  paid.  In  the  oak-panelled 
Censors'  Boom  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  by  Mary  Beale ;  of  Li- 
nacre,  surmounted  by  the  College  arms  in  oak,  and  richly-emblazoned 
shield ;  of  the  thoughtful  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  wrote  Rdigio  Me- 
diet;  of  the  good-humoured  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  by  Kneller;  and  of 
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Cardmal  Wobej,  Henry  VIII.  (after  Holbein),  and  Andreas  Vesaliua, 
the  Italian  anatomist;  other  portraits;  and  a  marble. bust  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford.  In  the  Library,  lighted  by  three  beautiful  lanterns,  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  Radcliffe,  by  Rneller ;  and  of  Harrey,  by  Jansen.  Here  is  a 
l^ery  filled  with  cases,  containing  preparations,  including  some  of  the 
Derres  and  blood-vesaels,  by  Hanrey,  and  used  by  him  in  his  lectures  on 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Adjoining  is  a  small 
theatre,  or  lectnre-room,  where  are  busts  of  George  IV.,  by  Chantrey ; 
Dr.  Mead,  by  Roubiliac;  Dr.  Sydenham,  by  Wilton ;  Harvey,  by  Bchee- 
makers ;  Dr.  Baillie,  by  Chantrey  ;  Dr.  Babington,  by  Behnes.  Here 
Also  is  a  picture  of  Hunter  lecturing  on  Anatomy  before  Ro^al  Acade- 
miciaas  (portraits),  by  ZoflTany ;  besides  a  collection  of  Physicians'  canes. 
The  whole  may  be  seen  by  the  order  of  a  physician.  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lef^.  The  Harreian  Oration  (in  Latin)  is  delivered  annually  by  a  Fel- 
low, osnally  on  Jane  25. 

In  the  Library  is  a  copy  of  the  Homer  published  at  Florence  in  1488,  an  im- 
aMttal  work  for  this  early  period  of  typography :  in  the  whiteness  and  strength  of 
the  paper,  the  fineness  of  the  character,  the  elegant  disposition  of  the  matter,  the 
exact  distance  between  the  lines,  the  lar^e  margin,  and  various  ornaments. 

The  College  of  Physicians  was  founded  in  1518,  by  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry 
VII.  and  VIII.,  who  lived  in  Knight-Rider-street,  and  there  received  his  friends, 
Ensmos,  Latimer,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Linacre  was  the  first  President  of  the 
CoUege,  and  the  members  met  at  his  bouse,  which  he  bequeathed  to  them ;  and 
the  estate  is  still  the  property  of  the  College.  Thence  they  removed  to  a  house 
ia  Amen  Comer,  where  Harvey  lectured  on  his  great  discovery,  and  built  in  the 
Con«^  garden  a  Museum,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Stationers'  Hall.  The 
old  College  and  Museum  being  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  the  members 
net  for  a  time  at  the  President's  house,  until  Wren  built  for  them  a  new  College 
in  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street,  opened  in  1689:  it  has  a  large  entrance- porch, 
is  octangular  in  plan,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  as  described  by  Garth  In 
Ids  satire  on  the  quarrel  between  the  Apothecaries'  Company  and  the  College : 
**  Not  Car  Arom  that  roost  celebrated  place* 

Where  angry  Justice  shews  her  awful  face, 

Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 

That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state, 

There  stands  a  Dome,  majestic  to  the  sight, 

And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 

A  golden  Globe,  plac'd  high  with  artful  skill. 

Seems  to  the  disUnt  sight— a  gilded  pill.'*— TA0  Dispenaary. 
"  The  theatre  was  amphltheatrical  in  plan,  and  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  ima- 
gined for  seeing,  hearing,  and  the  due  classification  of  the  students,  and  for  the 
display  of  anatomical  demonstrations  or  philosophical  experiments  upon  a  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  of  any  building  of  its  sise  in  existence."  {Elmet.)  This 
portion  is  now  occupied  as  a  meat-market,  and  the  other  College  buildings  by 
bmiers  and  brass-founders.  The  buildings  comprise  a  lofty  hall,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent staircase :  a  dining-room,  with  a  ceiling  elaborately  enriched  with  ioliage  and 
lovers  io  stncco,  and  carved  oak  chimney-piece  and  gallery ;  and  in  the  court  are 
lUtccs  of  Charles  II.  and  Sir  John  Cutler,— the  latter  voted  in  acknowledgment 
of  a  sum  of  money  presented  by  Sir  John  to  the  College,  but  attempted  to  be 
recovered  bj  his  executors.    The  inscription  beneath  the  statue, 
**  Omnia  Cutleri  cedat  Labor  Amphitheatre," 
has,  howrver,  been  consistently  removed.    Here  the  Fellows  of  the  College  met 
util  1825.    In  the  garrets  were  dried  the  herbs  for  the  use  of  the  Dispensary. 

C0LI.E0E  or  Pbbceptors  (the),  28  Bloomsbnry-square,  a  proprie- 
tary institution,  established  1847,  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion of  Teachers,  irrespective  of  distinctions  of  sects  and  parties ;  and  to 
grant  eertificatet  and  diplomas  to  candidates  duly  qualified,  after  exa- 

*  Old  Bailey.  Garth  thus  describes  the  College  antagonist,  Apothecaries'  Hall : 
"  Nigh  where  Fleet  Ditch  descends  in  sable  streams, 
To  wash  his  sooty  l/aiads  in  the  Thames, 
There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hUl.         ^^^     GoOqIc 
Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill."  o 
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mination.    There  is  a  ladies*  department  of  the  College^  managed  bj  a 
committee  of  ladies. 

College  op  SnBaEOirB(RoTAL),on  the  south  side  of  LincolnVInn- 
fields,  was  originally  built  by  Dance,  R.A.,  for  the  College,  who  re- 
moved here  from  their  Hall  on  the  site  of  the  New  Sessions- House,  Old 
Bailef ,  on  their  incorporation  bj  royal  charter  in  1800.  It  was  alnaost 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Barry,  B.  A.,  in  1835-37,  when  the  stone  front  was 
extended  from  84  to  108  feet,  and  a  noble  Ionic  entablature  added,  with 
this  inscription:  ^dbs  *  Colleoii  *  Chibtbooryu*  Loxdinebbis  \ 
Diplomats  '  Beqio  *  Cobporati  *  a.d.  mdoco. 

The  interior  contains  two  Museums,  a  Theatre,  Library,  and  Tea- 
ttbule  with  screens  of  Ionic  columns.  On  the  staircase-Landing  are 
busts  of  Cheselden  and  Sir  W.  Banlu.  In  the  Library  are  portraits  of 
Sir  Cesar  Hawkins,  by  Hogarth ;  Serjeant-Surgeon  Wiseman  (Charles 
IL*s  time) ;  and  the  cartoon  of  Holbein's  picture  of  the  granting  of  the 
charter  to  the  Barber -Surgeons.  In  the  Council  Room  (where  sits  the 
Court  of  Examiners)  are  Reynolds's  celebrated  portrait  of  John  Hun- 
ter,  and  other  pictures:  bust  of  John  Hunter,  by  Flaxman;  of  Cline, 
Sir  W.  Bltzard,  Abemethy,  and  George  IIL  and  Ueorge  IV.,  hj  Chan- 
trey;  of  Pott,  by  HoUins;  and  Samuel  Cooper,  by  Butler.  The  Mo> 
seum,  with  Hunter's  collection  for  its  nucleus,  was  erected  in  1836; 
and  tiie  College  has  since  been  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  the  site  of  the 
Portugal-street  Theatre,  late  Copeland's  China  Warehouse,  taken  down 
in  1848.  (See  Museums.)  In  the  Theatre  is  annually  deliTcred  the  Hun- 
terian  Oration  (in  Latin),  by  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  on  Feb.  14,  John 
Hunter's  birthday. 

Dulwich  College,  in  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  Dnlwich,  exactly 
5  miles  south  of  Cornhill,  was  built  and  endowed  in  1613-19,  by  Edward 
Allevn,  "  bred  a  stage-player :"  he  became  a  celebrated  actor,  erected 
the  Fortune  Theatre,  and  with  Henslowe,  was  co-proprietor  of  the 
Paris  Bear- Garden  at  Bankside.  Alleyn  named  the  foundation  at  Dul- 
wich **  the  College  of  God's  Gift ;"  for  a  master  and  warden,  four  fellows, 
six  poor  brethren,  six  sisters,  and  twelre  schoburs ;  and  thirty  out-mem- 
bers lodged  in  almshouses.  By  the  founder's  statutes,  the  master  and 
warden  should  bear  the  name  of  Alleyn,  or  Allen,  and  both  continue  un- 
married, or  be  remoyed  from  the  College;  yet  the  first  master  and  war- 
den ( Alleyn's  kinsmen)  were  both  married,  and  AUevn  himself  was  twice 
married.  He  be<^ueathed  his  books  and  musical  instruments,  and  his 
**  seal-ring  with  his  arms,  to  be  worn  by  the  master."  The  gross  annual 
income  of  the  College  is  about  8000/.,  or  nearly  tenfold  the  value  settled 
by  the  founder.  The  only  eminent  master  or  warden  was  John  Allen, 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Little  of  the  old 
buildings  remains  in  the  present  structure,  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle ; 
the  entrance  gates  are  curiously  wrought  with  the  founder's  arms,  crest, 
and  motto  ^  God's  Gift."  In  the  centre  is  the  Chapel,  with  aiow  tower; 
the  altar-piece  is  a  copy,  by  Julio  Romano,  of  Raphael's  Trcaujigufx^ 
Hon;  the  font  is  inscribed  with  a  Greek  anagram,  the  same  read  either 
way.  Alleyn  (d.  1626)  is  buried  here.  Adjoining  the  College  is  **  the 
Grammar-school  of  God's  Gift  College,"  built  by  Barry,  R.A.,  in  1842; 
and  the  Dulwich  Gallery  of  Pictures,  famed  for  its  Cuyps  and  Murillos. 

In  the  College  and  Master's  Apartments  are  several  portraits,  including  Allejn 
the  founder,  full-length,  in  a  black  gown ;  also  left  by  Cartwrlght,  player  and 
bookseller,  1687,  portraits  of  ••  ihe  Actora"  Richard  Burbage,  Nat.  Field.  Richard 
Perkins,  Thomas  Bond,  &c. ;  and  of  the  poet  Drayton;  Lotelace  the  poet,  and 
"  Althea"with  her  hair  dishevelled;  a  Lady  in  a  richly-flowered  dreas,  largo 
ruff,  and  pearls;  and  a  Merchant  and  his  Lady  on  panel,  their  hands  resting 
upon  a  human  skull  placed  on  a  tomb,  below  which  is  a  naked  corpse.  The  Library 
chimney-piece  is  made  out  of  •*  the  upper  part  of  the  Queen's  barge,**  purchased 
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br  Allejni  in  16 18.  The  books  number  aboat  4200  Tolumet:  those  relating  to  the 
theatre  have  been  exchanged  or  filched  away ;  and  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
did  plays  was  exchanged  by  the  College  with  Garrick  for  modem  works,  and 
e^entuAlly  purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  The  College  possesses  an  original 
IftttT  written  by  AUeyn  to  his  first  wife,  Joan  Woodward,  from  Chelmsford,  in 
US3.  when  he  was  one  of  "the  Lord's  strange  Players."  Here  also  is  the  us. 
Dary  and  Account-Book  of  Philip  Henslowe,  printed  by  the  Shakspeare  Society ; 
lAd  in  the  old  carved  Treasury  Chest,  a  memorandum-book  in  Alleyn*s  hand- 
vntbif ;  besides  other  "  Dulwich  papers." — See  Collier's  Memoirs  of  AUeyn. 

When  the  office  of  Master  of  the  College  becomes  vacant,  the  Warden  imme- 
liately  succeeds  to  it,  and  a  new  Warden  is  elected  bv  the  Master,  the  four  Fel- 
iovi,  and  six  Assistants ;  the  latter  being  two  churchwardens  from  each  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate ;  St.  Luke's.  Old-Street-road  ;  and  St. 
Ssrioor's,  Southwark.  At  the  last  election,  in  1851,  the  ceremony  was  as  fol- 
l0v»:  Divine  service  having  been  performed  in  the  chapel,  and  the  names  of 
tbe  candidates  having  been  previously  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  Assistants 
KTerally  recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of  two  candidates;  the  Fellows  and  Master 
ttoi  registered  their  votes ;  and  the  Master  pronounced  the  numbers  to  be  in 
CiTear  of  John  Hensleigh  Allen,  one  of  the  two  candidates  selected  by  the  Col- 
kfe;  ud  Richard  William  Allen,  the  candidate  named  by  the  Assistants.  These 
tvo  gentlemen  were  then  called  to  the  ftront  of  the  altar,  and  the  Master  having 
pot  iDto  a  box  two  rolls  of  paper  tied  with  red  tape,  on  one  of  which  were  written 
t^  words,  **  God's  gift,"  and  having  shaken  them  thrice,  called  upon  Mr.  Richard 
^niliam  Allen,  who  was  by  a  few  months  the  senior,  to  select  one.  This  he  did, 
kimI  Kr.  John  Hensleigh  Allen  took  the  other.  Each  paper  was  then  unrolled, 
«ad  the  words,  **  God's  gift,"  were  found  on  the  roll  taken  by  Mr.  Richard  Wil- 
Iwi  Allen,  the  nominee  of  the  Assistants.  It  was  stated  by  the  solicitor  of  the 
CoD<fe,  that  the  coarse  pursued  by  the  Assistants  on  this  occasion  had  not  been 
adfjjitedfor  the  last  seventy  years.  In  1851,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aa 
cftcul  Visitor  of  the  College,  extended  the  education  at  the  School  to  surveying, 
tiKBistiy,  engineering,  and  the  allied  sciences. 

Gresbam  College,  Basinghall-street,  comer  of  Cateaton-Btreet, 
s  luodsome  atone  edifice,  designed  by  George  Smith,  was  opened  Nov. 
-^  1^  for  the  Gresbam  Lectures.  It  is  in  the  enriched  Roman  style, 
sod  has  a  Corinthian  entrance-portico.  The  interior  contains  a  large 
library,  and  professors'  rooms ;  and  on  the  first  floor  a  lecture-room, 
or  theatre,  to  hold  500  persons.  The  building  cost  upwards  of  7000/. 
The  Lectures,  on  Astronomy,  Physic,  Law,  Divinity,  Rhetoric,  Geo- 
netrv,  and  Music,  are  here  read  to  the  public  gratis,  during  **  Term 
TtmeV'  ^^]7f  except  Sundays ;  in  Latin,  at  12  noon ;  in  English,  at  1 
P-m. ;  the  Geometry  and  Music  Lectures  at  7  p.m.  Gresbam  College 
vu  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam,  who,  in  1575,  gave  bis  mansion - 
hoiise  and  the  rents  arising  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  on  the 
<ieath  of  Lady  Gresbam,  in  1597,  were  vested  in  the  Corporation  of 
Loudon  and  the  Mercers'  Company,  who  were  conjointly  to  nominate 
Mven  professors,  to  lecture  successively,  one  on  each  day  of  the  week ; 
their  salaries  being  50/.  per  annimi :  a  more  liberal  remuneration  than 
Henry  VllLhad  appointed  for  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  and  equivalent  to  400/1  or  500/.  at  the  present  daj. 
l^e  Lectures  commenced  June  1597,  in  Gresham's  mansion,  which,  with 
tlmsbouses  and  gardens,  extended  from  Bishopsgate-street  westward 
into  Broad-street.  Here  the  Royal  Society  originated  in  1645,  and  met 
(with  interruptions)  until  1710.  The  buildings  were  then  neglected,  and 
in  1768  were  taken  down,  and  the  Excise  Office  built  upon  their  site ; 
snd  the  reading  of  the  Lectures  was  removed  to  a  room  on  the  south- 
east side  of  tlw  Royal  Exchange ;  the  lecturers'  salaries  beinff  raised 
to  100/.  each,  in  place  of  the  lodging  they  had  in  the  old  Cofiege,  of 
which  there  is  a  view,  by  Vertue,  in  Ward  s  Lives  of  the  Oretham  Pro^ 
ftiton,  1740.*  On  the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal  Exdumge,  the  Gresbam 
Conmiittee  provided  a  separate  edifice  for  the  College,  as  above. 

•  In  Yertuc's  print,  at  the  entrance  archway  are  two  figures,  designed  for  Dr. 
Woodward  and  Dr.  Mead,  Professors,  who  having  quanelled  and  drawn  swords, 
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Above  the  entrance  portico  are  scalptured  the  foIlowiDg  arms : 
Ciljf  of  London.  Graham.  llereera' Compang. 

Arg.  a  cross,  and  in  Arg.  a  chev.  erm.  Ou.  a  dnni-viigtn  couped  below  the 
ue  dexter  chief  a  betw.  three  mul-  shoulders,  issuing  from  clouds,  all 
swoxd  erect  gu.  lets  pierced  sa.  ppr.  veiled   or  crowned  with    an 

eastern  coronet  of  the  last,  her 
hair  dishevelled,  all  within  a  bor« 
dure  nebuly  arg. 

Heralds'  College  (College  of  Arms),  east  side  of  Benet's-hill, 
Doctors*  Commons,  was  built  m  1683,  from  the  design  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  upon  the  site  of  the  former  College  (Derby  Honse),  de- 
stroyed in  the  Great  Fire ;  but  all  the  raluable  documents  and  books 
were  fortunately  saved.  Sir  William  Dugrdale,  then  Korroj  King-of- 
Arms,  built  the  north-west  corner  at  his  own  expense :  the  hollow 
arch  of  the  gateway  on  Benet's-hill  is  a  curiositv.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  court-yard  is  the  grand  hall,  in  which  the  Court  of  Chivalry 
was  formerly  held.  On  the  right  is  the  old  library,  opening  into  a 
flre-proof  record-room,  built  in  1844 :  it  contains  the  ms.  collection  of 
Heralds'  visitations,  records  of  grants  of  arms,  royal  licenses,  official 
funeral  certificates,  and  public  ceremonials.  Here,  too,  are  several 
portraits:  among  which  are  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter  King- at- Arms ; 
John  Anstis,  Garter ;  Peter  Le  Neve,  Norrojr ;  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  &c.  In  the  grand  hall  is  the  judicial  seat  of  the  Earl 
Msrshal;  "but  the  chair  is  empty,  and  the  sword  unswayed."  On  the 
south  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  paved  terrace,  on  the  wall  of  which 
are  two  escutcheons ;  one  bearing  the  arms  (and  legs)  of  Man,  and  the 
other  the  Eagle's  claw — both  ensigns  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  and  de- 
noting the  site  of  old  Derby  House,  though  they  are  not  ancient. 

The  College  of  Anns  received  the  first  charter  of  incorporation  from  Richard 
III.,  who  gave  them,  for  the  residence  and  assembling  of  the  Heralds,  Poulteney's 
Inn,  "a  righte  fayre  and  stately  house,*'  in  Coldharbour.  Thej  were  dispossessed 
of  this  property  by  Henry  VII.,  when  they  removed  to  the  Hospital  of  Our  Lady 
of  Rounceval,  at  Charing  Cross,  where  now  stands  Northumberland  House.  They 
next  removed  to  Derby  or  Stanley  House,  on  St.  Benet's-hill,  granted  by  Queen 
Mary,  July  18,  1555,  to  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter  King-of-Arms,  and  to  the 
other  Heralds  and  Pursuivants  at  Arms,  and  their  successors.  The  service  of  the 
Pursuivants,  and  of  the  Heralds,  and  of  the  whole  College,  is  used  in  mar- 
shalling and  ordering  Coronations,  Marriages,  Christenings,  Funerals,  Interviews, 
Feasts  of  Kings  and  Princes,  Cavalcades,  Shovrs,  Justs,  Tournaments,  Combats, 
before  the  Constable  and  Marshal,  &c.  Also  they  take  care  of  the  Coats  of 
Arms,  and  of  the  Genealogies  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Anciently,  the  Klngs- 
at-Arms  were  solemnly  crowned  before  the  sovereign,  and  took  an  oath ;  during 
which  the  Earl  Marshal  poured  a  bowl  of  vrine  on  his  head,  put  on  him  a  richly- 
embroidered  velvet  Coat  of  Arms,  a  Collar  of  Esses,  a  Jewel  and  gold  chain,  and 
a  crown  of  gold.— Cbamberlayne's  Magna  Britannia  Notitia,  1726. 

The  College  has,  since  1622,  consisted  of  thirteen  officers : — Kings : 
Garter,  Principal ;  Clarencieux ;  Norroy,  Heralds :  Lancaster,  Somer- 
set, Uichmond,  Windsor,  Yorlc,  Chester.  Pursuivants :  Rouge  Croix, 
Blue  Mantle,  Portcullis,  Blue  Dragon.  Theae  hold  their  places  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Dulce  of  Norfolk,  as  Hereditary  Earl  Marslial.  Few 
mlers  have  been  insensible  to  the  pageantry  of  arms :  even  the  royalty- 
hating  Cromwell  appointed  his  Kings-at<Arms;  and  the  heralmc  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral  were  between  400/.  and  500/.  The  Court  of 
Chivalry  was  nearly  as  oppressive  as  the  dtHestable  Star  Chamber ;  for 
we  read  of  its  imprisoning  and  ruining  a  merchant-citizen  for  calling 
a  swan  a  goose ;  and  fining  Sir  George  Marlcham  10,000/.  for  saying, 
after  he  had  horse-w  hipped  the  saucy  huntsman  of  Lord  Darcy,  that  if 

Mead  obtained  the  advantage,  and  commanded  Woodward  to  beg  his  life:  "  No, 
Doctor,  that  I  will  not,  till  I  am  your  patient,"  was  the  witty  reply;  but  he 
yielded,  and  is  here  shewn  tendering  his  swoxd  to  Mead. 
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Ui  imrtwr  justified  hii  insolence,  be  would  hone- whip  him  also.  The 
sererest  pnnishsMnt  of  the  Court  is  the  degradation  from  the  honour 
tf  knighUMiody  of  which  only  three  instances  are  recorded  in  three  cen- 
tiries :  thk  connsted  in  breaking  and  defacing  the  knight's  sword  and 
pit  spars,  and  prononncing  liim  **  an  infamous  errant  knave."  In  our 
trae,  tlie  banner  of  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  has  been  pulled  down  by  the 
keralds.  and  kicked  out  of  Henry  VIL's  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The 
keraUs  visitations  were  liable  to  strange  abuses,  and  ceased  with 
the  serenteanth  oentnrj.  Another  trusty  serrice  of  the  Officers-at- 
Araas  is  the  bearing  of  letters  and  messages  to  soTereign  princes  and 
>  in  anthority :  these  ofBcers  were  the  <*  ChiTalers  of  Armes,"  or 
bts  Riders,  the  original  King's  Messengers ;  and  adjoining  the 

'  Kmght-Rider-street. 
AflMNig  the  CmriotUiet  of  the  College  are,  the  Warwksk  Roll,  with 
figures  of  all  the  Earls  of  Warwick  from  the  Conquest  to  Richard  III. ; 
a  Toumament  Roll  of  Henry  VIlI.*s  time;  a  sword,  dagger,  and  tnr- 
QQois  rioff,  said  to  haTe  belonged  to  James  lY .  of  Scotland,  who  fell  at 
Flodden-neld;  portrait  of  the  warrior  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from 
his  tmnb  in  Old  St.  Paul's ;  pedigree  of  the  Saxon  kings,  from  Adam,  with 
beantifttl  pen-and-ink  illustrations  ifemp,  Henry  Yill.) ;  and  a  Tolume 
in  the  handwriting  of "  the  leamea  Camden,"  created  Clarenceux  in 
U97.  Among  the  other  officers  of  note  were  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Garter ;  Elias  Ashmole,  Windsor  Herald,  who  wrote  the  Hittory  of 
ikt  Order  of  ike  Garter  j  John  Anstis,  Garter ;  Francis  Sandford, 
Lsnesater  Herald,  who  wrote  an  excellent  Genealogical  History  of 
England;  Sir  John  Yanbrugh,  who  was  made  Clarenceux  as  a  compli- 
ment for  building  Castle  Howard,  but  sold  the  situation  for  2000/. ; 
Frsacis  Grose,  Richmond  Herald,  the  oonririai  writer  on  British  Anti- 
qoitaes ;  and  Edmnnd  Lodge,  Liucaster  Herald,  who  has  given  his  name 
to  a  *«Peertf  e,"  and  has  left  ns  *'  Portraits  of  Illustrious  British  Per- 

,"  ^See  the  excellent  paper  by  J.  R.  Planch^  F.S.A.,  in  Knight's 
VOL  tL) 

A  Grant  of  Arwu  it  <A«i  obtained:  The  applicant  employs  any  member  he 
pkwet  of  the  Heralds'  Officot  and  through  him.  presents  a  memorial  to  the  Earl 
Marshal,  setting  forth  that  he  the  memorialise  Is  not  entitled  to  arms,  or  cannot 
frw  faia  right  te  auch ;  and  praying  that  his  Grace  will  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Kiiifes  of  Anns  authoristag  them  to  grant  and  conflrm  to  him  due  and  proper 
annorial  eoaigas,  to  be  borne  according  to  the  laws  of  heraldry  by  him  and  his 
Ccscendanta.  This  memorial  is  presented,  and  a  warrant  ia  issued  by  the  Earl 
Hardkal,  under  which  a  patent  is  made  out,  exhibiting  in  the  comer  a  painting 
of  the  armorial  ensigns  granted,  and  describing  in  offlcial  terms  the  proceedings 
that  have  taken  place,  and  the  correct  blazon  of  the  arms.  This  patent  is  regis- 
tered In  the  books  of  the  Heralds'  College,  and  receives  the  signatures  of  the 
Gsnrr  and  one  of  the  Provincial  Kings  of  Arms.*  Thus  an  "  Armiger"  Is  made. 
The  fees  en  a  Grant  of  Arms  amount  to  seventy-five  guineas ;  an  ordinary  search 
c!  the  records  is  5«. ;  a  general  search,  one  guinea.  Arms  that  are  not  held  undtr 
a  Grant  must  descend  to  the  bearer  ftrom  an  ancestor  recorded  in  the  Herald's 
▼bttatiooa.    No  prescription,  however  long,  will  confer  a  right  to  a  coat-armour. 

Ku«'s  CoLLXOX  AHD  ScHOOL,  Somerset  House,  extend  from  the 
principal  entrance  in  the  Strand  to  the  east  wins  of  the  river-front, 
desigficd  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  but  left  unfinished  by  him ;  its  com- 
pletion by  the  College  bein^  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  of  the 
»ite:  here  reside  the  Principal  and  Professors.  The  College  facade, 
dengned  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.  A.,  is  304  feet  in  length,  and  consists 
of  a  centre,  decorated  with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilanters ;  and  two 
wings  with  pilasters,  upon  a  basement  of  piers  supporting  arches, 
which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  building.   On  the  interior  ground- 

*  If  the  grantee  be  resident  in  any  place  north  of  the  Trent,  his  patent  is 
signed  by  Garter  and  Norroy  Kings  of  Anns ;  if  he  reside  touth  of  that  river,  the 
signamres  are  those  of  Garter  and  Clarenceux  Kings  of  Arms, 
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floor  are  the  theatres  or  lecture-rooma,  and  the  hall,  with  two  grand 
staircasee,  which  ascend  to  the  Museum  and  Library ;  the  Chapel  occn- 
pying  the  centre.  Over  the  lofty  entrance-arch  in  the  Strand  are  the 
arms  of  the  College ;  motto,  *'  Sancte  et  sapienter.'*    (See  Mcbeum s.) 

King's  College  and  School  are  proprietary.  The  College  was  founded  in  I82S, 
for  the  education  of  youth  of  the  metropolis  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church.  There  are  five  departments:  1.  Theological;  2.  General  Literature; 
3.  Applied  Sciences;  4.  Medical ;  5.  The  School.  The  age  for  admission  to  the 
latter  is  from  D  to  16  ;  and  each  Proprietor  can  nominate  two  pupils  to  the  School, 
or  one  to  the  School  and  one  to  the  College  at  the  same  time.  The  first  Con- 
ference of  Degrees  by  tbe  UniTersity  of  London  took  place  in  the  hall  of  King's 
College,  May  1. 1850.  In  connexion  with  the  Medical  Schools  has  been  estab* 
lished  King's  College  Hospital,  in  Portu^l-etreet,  LincolnVInn-flelds. 

St.  Mask's  Tbainino  College,  Chelsea,  was  established  for  tndn- 
ing  schoolmasters  for  the  National  Society.  The  College,  fronting 
King's-road,is  of  Italian  desifj^n  ;  the  Chapel,  facing  the  Fulham-roadf  is 
Anglo-Norman ;  to  the  west  is  an  octagonal  Practising  School ;  and  the 
grounds  contain  about  15  acres.  The  term  of  traiiiing  is  three  years : 
it  comprises,  with  general  education,  the  industrial  system,  as  the  busi- 
ness of  male  servants  in  the  house,  managing  the  farm-produce,  and 
gardening.  Still,  the  religions  service  of  the  Chapel  is,  as  it  were,  the 
keystone  of  the  system  of  the  College.    (See  Chapels,  p.  171.) 

There  are  also  other  Training  Institutions  connected  with  the  National  Society : 
at  Batt  ^rsea,  for  schoolmasters ;  Whitelands,  Chelsea,  for  schoolmistresses ;  and 
Manchester- buildings,  Westminster,  for  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  There  is 
likewise  the  Knelier  Hall  Training  School,*  at  Whitton,  Middlesex,  to  train 
roasters  for  schools  of  Paroch-al  Unions,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  civil 
government;  the  Church  of  England  Metropolitan  Training  Institution,  High- 
bury-Park; tbe  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  Gray's-Inn-road ;  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society's  Central  Schools,  Borough-road ,  all  which  institutions  are 
greatly  improving  our  National  System  of  Education.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  is  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  Gray's-Inn-road, 
which  are  open  during  the  usual  school  hours  for  the  inspection  of  the  public; 
but  on  Tuesdays,  ttoni  half- past  2  to  4,  the  complete  working  of  the  institution 
may  be  seen,  ft-om  the  first  to  the  last  step,  under  its  own  teachers. 

New  College,  St.  John*s  Wood,  was  commenced  building  in  1850, 
when  the  first  stone  was  laid.  May  11,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith, 
known  as  a  divine,  and  as  a  man  of  science  from  his  work  on  Scripture  and 
Geoloffy.  The  building  was  completed  in  1851,  and  opened  October  8. 
It  has  oeen  erected  by  the  Independent  Dissenters  for  the  education  of 
their  ministers,  and  is  founded  on  the  union  of  Homerton  Old  College 
and  Coward  and  Highburv  Colleges.  The  classes  are  divided  into  two 
faculties.  Arts  and  Theology ;  the  former  open  to  lay  students,  and 
having  chiurs  of  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics,  moral  and  mental  phi- 
losophy, and  natural  history.  The  building,  of  Bath  stone,  designed  by 
Emmett,  in  the  Tudor  (HenryY II.)  style,  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  Regent*s-park,  between  the  Finchley-road  and  Bellsise- 
lane.  The  fronta|;e  is  270  feet,  having  a  central  tower  80  feet  high. 
The  interior  dressmgs  are  of  Caen  stone,  and  the  fittings  of  oak ;  some 
of  the  ceilings  are  of  wrought  wood- work, and  the  windows  of  elaborate 
beauty.  The  main  building  contains  lecture-room,  council-room,  labo- 
ratory, museum,  and  students'  day-rooms;  at  the  north  end  is  the  Prin- 
oipal's  residence,  and  at  the  south  a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 

St.  Peteb's  College  (WssTMUfsiER  School).  DeanVyard, 
Westminster,  was  originally  founded  by  Henry  YUL,  on  the  reroodel- 

*  Kneller  Hall  (between  Hounslow  and  Twickenham)  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  pulled  down  the  manor-house  and  erected 
a  new  house  on  the  same  site,  as  inscribed  upon  a  stone;  "  The  building  of  this 
house  was  begun  by  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer,  Bart.,  a.n.  1709."  It  had  a  sumptuously 
pahited  staircase,  by  Kneller's  own  hand.  The  Hall  has  been  almost  whoUy 
taken  down,  and  the  Trsinhig  School  built  upon  ita  site. 
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ling  of  tlie  Abbey  eeUblishment ;  but  inadequately  ra|>ported  until,  in 
I5tt>y  Elisabeth  restored  its  rerenuesy  and  the  foundation  of  an  Upper 
aod  Lower  Blaater,  and  40  aeholars,  and  gave  the  present  statutes. 
The  College  consisu  of  a  Dean,  12  Prebendaries,  12  Almsmen,  and  the 
above  40  **  Queen's  Scholars,"  with  a  Master  and  Usher ;  maintained, 
fince  the  Restoration,  by  the  common  revenues  of  St.  Peter's  Colle- 
giate Chorch  (the  Abbey),  at  12,00M.  a-year.  These  schoUrs  wear  a 
cap  and  gown ;  and  there  are  four  "  Bishop's  boys,"  educated  free,  who 
wear  a  purple  gown,  and  have  601.  annualW  amongst  them.  Besides 
ita»/intmiaiu>nj  a  great  number  of  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
educated  here.  Of  the  Queen's  Scholars,  an  examination  takes  place  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  Rogation  Sunday,  when  four  are  electea  to  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  and  four  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  scholar- 
ships, about  60/.  a-year.  The  scholars  from  the  4th,  5th,  and  Shell 
Forma  ''stand  out"  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  grammatical  questionings,  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies,  on  the  Wednesday  before  Ascension  Day  ;  when  the 
**  Captain  of  the  Election"  is  chaired  round  Dean's^yard.  There  are 
sevenl  other  funds  available  to  needful  scholars ;  and  the  whole  founda- 
tion and  school  is  managed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster. 

Anj  boy  may  enter  at  Westminster  School :  the  entire  annual  charges  (in- 
clQdia^  board  and  lodgirg)  are  from  76  to  83  gaineas ;  or  if  he  board  and  lodge  at 
borne,  25  guineas.  Prom  the  Boarders  are  elected  tho  Queen's  Scholars,  who, 
sfter  four  years*  residence,  have  the  chaace  of  obtaining  good  scholarships ;  they 
are  charged  about  40/.  a  year. 

The  entrance  to  the  school-court.  Little  DeanVyard,  is  under  a 
low  groined  gateway :  the  school-porch  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  In^o  Jones ;  and  adjoininf|p  is  the  paved  racket-court.  The  vener- 
able School  was  once  tlie  dormitory  of  the  monks :  it  is  96  feet  long  and 
H  feet  In  breadth,  and  has  a  massive  open  chestnut  roof;  at  one  end  is 
the  Head  Master's  table,  and  four  tiers  of  forms  are  ranged  along  the 
east  and  western  walls.*  The  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  are  divided  by 
a  bar,  which  formerly  bore  a  curtain :  **  over  this  bar  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day, at  11  o*clock,  the  College  cook,  attended  by  a  verger,  having  made 
his  obetsanoe  to  the  Masters,  proceeds  to  toss  a  pancake  into  the  upper 
•rhool,  once  a  warning  to  proceed  to  dinner  in  the  Hall." — (Walcott's 
Wettminster,  p.  176.)  Upon  the  walls  are  inscribed  many  great  names; 
in  the  library  is  preserved  part  of  the  form  on  which  Dry  den  once  sat, 
and  on  which  his  autograph  is  cut. 

la  the  Census  Atumnorumt  or  list  of  foundation  scholars,  are  Bishops  Overall 
and  Bavis,  translators  of  the  Bible;  Hakluyt,  collector  of  Voyages;  Gunter,  in< 
veator  of  the  Sca>e;  **  Master  George  Herbert;"  the  poets  Cowley  and  Dryden; 
South;  Locke;  Bishops  Attcrbury,  Spratt,  and  Pearce ;  Prior  and  Stepney,  poets 
sad  statesmen ;  Rowe  and  "  Sweet  Vinery  Bourne."  the  poets;  Churchill,  the  satir< 
lit ;  Warren  Hastings;  Colman  the  Elder;  Everard  Home,  surgeon ;  Dr.  Drury,  of 
Haoow  School,  fte. 

Among  the  other  eminent  persons  educated  here  are  Lord  Burghley ;  Ben  Jon- 
son  ;  Nat  Le«  ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  Jasper  Mayne,  the  poet ;  Barton  Booth, 
the  actor;  Blackmore,  Browne,  Dyer,  Hammond,  Aaron  Hill.  Cowper.  and 
Sjiitbey,  the  poets;  HomeTooke;  Gibbon,  the  historian;  Cumberland,  the  dra- 
matist; Colman  the  Yoiinger;  81r  Francis  Burdett;  Harcourt,  Archbishop  of 
York ;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  Lord  John  Russell ;  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  ; 
Sir  John  Cam  Hobhoute  (Lord  Broughton),  &c. 

*  The  basement  story  beneath  the  School  serves  as  an  undercroft,  has  seml- 
envular  groined  Saxon  arches,  considered  to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, whose  steward,  HugoUn,  was  ouried  here.  Here  Is  deposited  the  standard 
money,  which,  when  there  is  a  new  Master  of  the  Mint.  Is  taken  out  to  be  carried 
to  the  Exchequer,  for  a  truil  of  the  Fix.  The  outer  doors  have  seven  locks,  each 
lock  a  different  key,  and  each  key  a  different  possessor ;  w  that  the  seven  hold- 
ers SMcmble  on  the  above  occasion.  The  last  trial  of  tho  Fix  was  in  1851,  on 
the  admiaskm  ol  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint, 
whkh  ofBee  was  held  t^  Sir  Isaac  Newton  from  1699  untU  1728. 
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Amonir  the  eminent  Masteit  are  Camden,  "  the  Pansaniaa  of  Englaod,"  who 
bad  Ben  Jonson  for  a  scholar ;  and  Dr.  Busby,  who  had  Dxyden;  and  who,  out  of 
the  bench  of  Bishops,  taught  sixteen. 

Tbe  College  Hall,  orifftnally  the  Abbotts  refectory,  was  built  by 
Abbot  LitlingtoD,  temp,  ^ward  III. :  its  ^mensions  are  47  feet  bj  S7t 
feet  in  width;  the  floor  is  paved  with  chequered  Turkish  marble;  at  the 
south  end  is  a  musicians'  gallery,  now  used  as  a  pantry,  and  behind  are 
butteries  and  hatches ;  upon  the  north  side,  upon  a  dais,  is  the  high  table; 
those  below,  of  chestnut^wood,  are  said  to  hare  been  formed  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Armada;  and  the  roof-timbers  spring  from  carved  corbels, 
with  angels  bearing  shields  of  the  Confessor*s  and  Abbots'  arms.  A 
■mall  louvre  rises  above  the  central  hearth,  upon  which,  in  winter,  a 
charcoal  fire  used  to  bum.  The  Library  is  a  modem  Italian  room,  and 
contains  several  memorials  of  the  attachment  of  **  Westminsters.*'  The 
old  dormitory,  built  in  1380,  was  the  granary  of  the  monastery ;  and 
was  replaced  by  the  present  dormitory  m  1722,  from  the  designs  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlini^ton :  it  is  161  feet  long  by  25  feet  broad,  and  its  walls 
are  inscribed  with  names.  Here  Latin  plays  are  represented  upon  the 
second  Thursday  in  December,  and  the  Monday  before  and  after  that 
day ;  those  acted  of  late  years  were  the  Andrta,  Phormio,  Eunuchvs, 
and  Adelphi,  of  Terence,  with  Latin  prologue  and  epilogue.*  Warton 
mentions,  "  this  liberal  exercise  is  yet  preserved,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
true  classical  purity,  at  the  College  of  Westminster."  The  scenery  was 
designed  by  Garrick  j  the  modern  dresses  formerly  used  were  exchanged 
for  Greek  costume  m  1839.  Boating  is  a  favourite  recreation  of  the 
Westminsters,  who  have  often  contested  the  championship  of  the  Thames 
with  Eton.  On  May  4, 1837,  the  Westminsters  won  a  match  at  Eton ; 
when,  by  desire  of  William  IV.,  the  victors  visited  Windsor  Castle,  and 
were  there  received  by  the  good-natured  king. 

Quben's  CoLLBev,  London,  67  Harley-street,  was  established 
1848,  for  general  female  education,  and  for  granting  to  Governesses 
certificates  of  qualification.  The  instruction  is  given  in  lectures  by 
gentlemen  connected  with  King's  College,  and  other  professors ;  there 
are  also  preparatory  classes  and  evening  classes,  the  latter  gratuitous  : 
the  whole  superintended  by  ladies  visitors. 

SiON  CoLLEGB,  LondoH  Wall,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Priory  of 
Elsinge  Spital,  and  consists  of  a  college  for  the  clergy  of  London,  and 
almshouses  for  twenty  poor  persons,  founded  1623,  by  the  will  of  Dr. 
Thomas  White,  Vicar  of  St  Dunstan's-in-the-West ;  to  which  one  of  his 
executors,  the  Rev.  John  Simson,  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart-street, 
added  a  library.  ''  Here,*'  says  Defoe,  "  expectants  may  lodge  till  they 
are  provided  with  houses  in  the  several  parishes  in  which  they  serve 
cure;"  and  the  Fellows  of  the  College  are  the  incumbents  of  parishes 
within  the  City  and  Liberties  of  London.  The  library  is  their  property  : 
a  third  of  the  books  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  con- 
sumed great  part  of  the  College.  The  collection  contains  about  35,000 
volumes,  mostly  theological,  among  which  are  the  Jesuits'  books  seized 
in  1679.  By  the  Copyright  Act,  8  Anne,  c.  19,  the  library  received  a 
gratuitous  copy  of  every  published  work  till  1836,  when  this  privilege 
was  commuted  for  a  Treasury  grant  of  36321  a-year,  now  its  chief  main- 
tenance. It  is  open  to  the  public  by  an  order  from  one  of  the  Fellows, 
daily  from  10  to  4 ;  but  books  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out.  Here 
are  several  pictures,  including  a  costume-portrait  of  Mrs.  James,  a  citi- 
zen's wife  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

*  These  performances  superseded  the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralities  in  the 
reljni  of  Queen  Mary,  mrhen  the  boy-actors  were  chiefly  the  acolytes  who  served 
at  mass. 
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UsiTuisiTT  CoLLEOKy  east  side  of  Upper  Gower-street,  was  de- 
agsed  by  WilkiiM,  R.A.;*  the  first  stone  laid  bj  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
April  90, 1827 ;  and  the  bunding  oi>eued  Oct.  1, 1828.  It  has  a  bold  and 
ridh  central  portico  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns  and  a  pediment,  ele- 
Tsted  on  a  plinth  19  feet,  and  approached  by  numerous  steps,  arranged 
vith  fine  effect.  Behind  the  peoiment  is  a  cupola  with  a  lantern  light, 
in  imitation  of  a  peripteral  temple ;  in  the  great  hall  under  which  are 
the  ori^nal  models  or  the  principal  works  of  John  Flaxman,  R.A.,  pre- 
lented  bj  Miss  Denman.  In  the  Testibule  is  Flaxman's  restoration  of 
the  Famese  Hercules ;  beneath  the  dome  is  his  grand  life-sixe  Michael 
and  S«tan  ;  and  around  the  walls  are  his  various  monumental  and  other 
bss-reliefs :  "  in  all  the  monumental  compositions  there  is  a  touching 
story,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  poetic  subjects  is  of  a  quality  which  the 
Greeks  tbemselyes  have  never  excelled."  (Art  Journal.)  An  adjoining 
room  contains  Flaxman's  Shield  of  Achilles,  and  other  works. 

The  Universitv  building  extends  about  400  feet  in  length :  in  the 
ground-floor  are  lecture-rooms,  cloisters  for  the  exerdse  ofthe  pupils, 
two  semicircular  theatres,  chemical  laboratory,  museum  of  materia  me- 
4&a,  &c.  In  the  upper  floor,  on  entering  by  the  great  door  of  the  por- 
tico, the  whole  extent  of  the  building  is  seen.  Here  are,  the  great  nail, 
anseums  of  nature  history  and  anatomy,  two  theatres,  two  libraries, 
and  rooms  with  naturo-philosophical  apparatus.  The  principal  library 
is  richly  decorated  in  the  Italian  style;  here  is  a  marble  statue  of 
Locke.  The  Laboratory,  completed  from  the  plan  of  Prof.  Donald- 
ton,  in  1845,  combines  all  the  recent  improvements  of  our  own  schools 
with  that  of  Professor  Liebig,  at  G  lessen. 

Unirenity  College  is  proprietsiy,  and  was  founded  in  1828,  principally  aided  by 
Ifird  Brougham,  the  poet  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck,  for  affurding  "literary  and 
scientific  education  at  a  moderate  expense ;"  but  Divinity  is  not  taught.  There 
ii  a  Junior  School.  The  graduates  of  the  University  of  London  f^oni  Univer- 
sity College  are  entitled  Doctors  of  Laws,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  Bachelors  of 
Lav,  Medicine,  and  Art.  The  School  of  Medicine  is  highly  distinguished;  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Its  profes-ors  has  been  founded  University  CoUege 
Hospital,  opposite  the  College,  in  which  the  medical  students  receive  improved 
laatruetion  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  the  rear  of  the  College,  on  the  west  side  of  Gordon-square,  Is 
Vfdcernty  Hall,  designed  by  Prof.  Donaldson,  1849,  and  built  for 
instruction  in  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy,  which  are  excluded  by 
the  CoUege.  The  architecture  is  Elizabethan-Tudor,  in  red  brick  and 
stone ;  the  grouping  ofthe  windows  it  cleverly  managed.  In  the  great 
hall  the  students  breakfast  and  dine ;  and  the  establishment  is  a  sort  of 
stndenu'  club-house,  or  model  lodging-house. 

Wesletan  Nobmal  College,  Horseferrv-road,  WeBtminster, 
(James  ^Wilson,  architect,)  has  been  erected  for  the  training  of  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  and  the  education  ofthe  children  in  the  locality. 
It  is  in  the  late  Perpendicular  style,  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings;  and 
consists  of  a  Principal*s  Residence,  a  quadrangular  Normal  College  for 
iro  students,  with  Lecture  and  Dining  HalU ;  Practising  Schools,  and 
Masters'  Houses  :  beyond  is  the  Model  School,  in  Early  English  style, 
with  porch  and  lancet  windows :  the  buildings  and  playgrounds  occu- 
pying upwards  of  15  acres,  with  a  large  central  octagonal  tower, 
which,  with  the  embattled  parapets,  pointed  gables,  and  traceried  oriel- 
windows,  forma  a  picturesque  architectural  group. 

*  Wilkins  also  designed  the  National  Gallery,  a  Csr  less  happy  work  than 
University  CoUege,  which  Is  unfinished;  the  orl^nal  design  comprised  two  ad- 
ditional smaller  cupolM.  The  two  works  seem  hsrdljr  to  be  the  production  of 
the  same  architect ,  in  the  National  Gallery  the  dome  being  as  uusiglitly  a  feature 
m  composition  as  in  the  Collego  it  is  giaoefuL 
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COLLEGIATE  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Caubebwell  Fbeb  Gbamhab-School,  Camberwell,  Barm,  was 
founded  1615,  by  the  Rev.  E.  "Wilson,  fortj-one  years  vicar.  The  i»- 
tronage  is  vested  in  governors,  and  the  number  of  free  boys  limited  to 
twelve.  The  seal  of  the  school  exhibits  the  master  seated,  baton  in 
hand,  with  his  scholars  in  a  circle  around  him;  and  the  master's  dues 
included  6s,  Sd.  towards  brooms  and  rods,  llie  scholars  were  to  play 
but  once  a- week,  on  Thursday ;  and  to  amuse  themselves  on  half-holi- 
days by  learning  Calvin's  Catechism.  Shooting  with  the  long-bow, 
chess,  running,  wrestling,  and  leaping,  were  the  plays  allowea.  The 
old  school-house,  eastward  of  Camberwell  Church,  has  been  taken 
down;  and  a  new  school-house  built,  1835,  in  Camberwell-grove,  in 
the  Collegiate  style,  with  a  doister ;  H.  Roberts;  architect. 

Cbabteb-Hoube  School,  see  page  72. 

Cbbist's  Hospital  (Blue- Coat  School),  see  page  80. 

CiTT  of  London  School  (the)  occupies  the  site  of  Honey-lane 
Market,  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  facing  Bow  Church,  and  was  de- 
signed by  J.  B.  Banning;  the  first  stone  laid  by  Lord  Brougham,  Oct. 
21,  1835.  The  style  is  Elizabethan,  with  earlier  and  more  enriched 
principal  windows  and  entrance;  the  Utter,  a  rich  arched  doorway, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  gable  pedimeut,  and  above,  an  open  gallery  of  five 
trefoiled  pointed  arches  on  lofty  pillars,  flanked  by  buttress-turrets 
76)  feet  high,  is  novel  and  picturesque.  The  cost  of  the  edifice,  about 
12,000/-,  was  defrayed  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  who  gave  the 
site,  which  produced  a  yearly  rental  of  300/.  The  school,  for  400 
scholars,  is  partly  supported  with  900/.  a-year  derived  from  certain 
lands  and  tenements  bequeathed  by  John  Carpenter,  Town- Clerk  and 
•*  Secretary"  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  who  several 
times  represented  the  City  in  parliament,  and  was  '*  executor  of  the 
will  of  Richard  Whityngton.*'  Carpenter's  bequest,  originally  but 
19/.  lOx.  per  annum,  was  *^  for  the  finmng  and  bringing  up  of  four  poor 
men's  children  with  meat,  drink,  apparel,  learning  at  tne  schools,  in  the 
universities,  &c.,  until  they  be  preferred,  and  then  others  in  their  places 
for  ever.*'  {Stow.)  The  bequest  was  thus  appropriated  in  1633,  when 
the  boys  wore  *'  coats  of  Loudon  russet,**  with  buttons ;  and  they 
were  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  shew  their  copy-books  to  the 
Chamberlain,  in  proof  of  the  application  of  the  Charity.  In  1827,  it 
was  extended  to  the  education  of  four  boys,  sons  of  freemen,  and  nomi- 
nated by  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Tonbridge  Grammar- School;  each 
boy,  on  quitting,  received  100/.,  thus  increasing^  the  annual  expense 
to  about  420/.  In  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries,  the  value  of  Car- 
penter's estates  had  augmented  from  19/.  lOs.  to  900/.,  or  nearly  five- 
and-forty  fold,  when  the  school  was  established  as  above.  The  form 
of  admission  must  be  signed  by  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don :  the  general  course  of  instruction  includes  the  English,  French, 
German,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  at  22. 15«.  a  term  for  each  pupil. 
There  are  eight  free  foundation  scholarships  available  as  exhibitions  to  the 
Universities,  in  addition  to  the  following:  the  Times  scholarship  (see  Christ's 
HosriTAL,  p.  83),  three  Beaufoy  scholarships,  the  Salomons  scholarship,  and 
the  Travera  scholarship,  and  the  Tegg  scholarship,  (*♦  Sheriff's  Pine,";  varying 
from  35/.  to  501.  a  year  each ;  and  there  are  other  valuable  prizes,  determinable 
by  examination  at  Midsunmier. 

Upon  the  great  stidrcase  of  the  school  is  a  statue,  by  Nixon,  of  John 
Carpenter,  in  the  costume  of  his  period  ;  he  bears  in  his  left  hand  his 
Ziber  Albus,  a  collection  of  the  City  laws,  customs,  and  privileges, 

/ 
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I  in  1419i  *!od  still  preserred  in  the  Corporation  archives.  The 
ttatue  is  placed  upon  a  pedestal  inscribed  with  a  compendious  history 
of  the  founder  and  his  nkanj  benevolent  acta.* 

8t.  Maroaset's  Hospital,  Palmer's  Village,  Westminster,  was 
established  and  endowed  in  1633,  and  consists  of  a  larf^e  quadrangle 
and  the  master's  house ;  with  a  bust  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  royal  arms 
m  eolonrs,  and  richly  carved  and  gilt.  In  the  panelled  board-room  are 
portraits  of  Charles  L  bv  Vandyke,  and  Charles  II.  by  Lely;  and  the 
vindows  look  into  a  neatly-kept  flower-garden.  Upon  this  foundation 
are  maintained  twenty-nine  boys,  who  wear  a  long  green  skirt,  and  a 
red  leather  girdle  resembUng  that  worn  by  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital :  hence  St.  Margaret's  is  also  known  as  the  "  Green-Coat  School." 
The  grace  used  here,  attributed  to  Bishop  Compton,  is  the  same  as 
that  said  in  Christ's  Hospital.    (Walcott's  Wettminster,  p.  295.) 

If KBCBBS*  School,  CoUege-hill,  Dowgate,  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  Mercers'  Company,  for  seventy  scholars  of  any  age  or 
place.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1447,  and  was  then  kept  at  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon ;  but  was  removed  to  St  Marv  Cole- 
churchy  next  the  Mercers*  Chapel.  After  the  Great  Fure  of  1666,  the 
Kbool- boose  was  rebuilt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Jewry.  In  1787, 
it  was  removed  to  13  Budge- row ;  in  1S04,  to  20  Red-Lion-court, 
WatlioiF-street ;  and  f^om  thence,  in  1808>  to  premises  on  College- 
UIL  The  present  school,  designed  by  George  Smith,  is  an  elegant 
itose  atmcture,  (adjoining  St.  Michael  s  Church,)  on  the  site  of  Whit- 
tington's  Almshouses,  removed  to  Higbgate  to  make  room  for  it. 
The  education,  classical  and  general,  is  ^ee ;  the  boys  beine  selected 
b  turn  by  the  Master  and  three  Wardens  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 
Among  the  early  scholars  were,  Dr.  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  Gre^iam,  and 
Bishop  Wren. 

Mbbchant  Tatx.0118'  School,  Suffolk-lane,  Cannon-street,  was 
founded  in  1561,  by  the  Merchant  Tavlors'  Company,  principally  by  the 
gilt  of  SOOLf  and  other  subscriptions  by  members  of  the  court  of  assist- 
ants, aasong  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  White,  sometime  Master  of  the 
Company,  and  who  had  recently  founded  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
With  these  funds  was  purchased  part  of ''the  Manor  of  the  Rose,"  a 
palace  originally  built  by  Sir  John  Poultney,  Knt.,  five  times  Lord  Mavor 
of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  the  estate  successive! v  be- 
longed to  the  De  la  Pole  or  Suffolk  family  (whence  Suffolk-lane),  and 
the  StafTords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham : 

**  The  Duke  being  at  the  Roae,  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney." — Shaktpeartf  Henry  Fill,  act  i.  se.  2. 

Hence,  also,  "  Dnck's-Foot-lane"  (the  Duke's  foot-lane,  or  private  way 
from  the  garden  to  the  Thames),  which  is  hard  by.  These  ancient  pre- 
ffliaes  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  the  present  builaing 
was  erected  on  the  same  site,  in  1675,  by  Wren :  it  is  a  large  brick 
edifice,  with  pilasters ;  the  upper  school-room,  and  library  aqjoining, 
supported  by  stone  pillars,  lorming  a  cloister;  there  are  also  other 
rooms,  and  uie  head- master's  residence.    The  school  consists  of  260 

«  At  the  expense  of  John  Carpenter  was  "  artificially  and  richly  painted"  the 
Dmmce  o/  J>eath  upon  fhe  north  cloister  of  St.  Paul'*,  and  thence  called  the 
*'  Danee  at  PaulV*  (See  Chcbchxs,  p.  85.)  It  consisted  of  a  long  train  of  all 
ordcra  of  mankind;  each  figure  having  for  a  partner  the  spectral  Death  leading 
the  aepalchral  dance,  and  shaking  the  last  sands  from  his  hour-glass :  intended 
aa  a  monl  memorial  of  the  Plague  and  Famine  of  1438.  Among  Carpenter's 
property  is  a  lease  of  premises  in  ComhlU,  granted  hy  the  City,  for  eighty  years, 
M  thm  annual  service  of  a  red  rote  for  the  first  thirty  years,  and  a  yearly  rent  of 
tO$,  tv  the  icmainder  of  the  term. 
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boys,  present  charge  ten  i^ineas  per  annnm  each :  they  are  admitted 
at  any  age,  on  the  nomination  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Court  of  the 
Company  in  rotation ;  and  the  scholars  may  remain  until  the  Monday 
after  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day  preceding  their  nineteenth  birthday. 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  hare  been  taught  since  the  foundation  of  the 
■chool ;  mathematics,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  added  in  1829,  and 
French  and  modern  history  m  1846.  The  boys  are  entitled  to  37  out 
of  the  50  fellowships  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  several  other 
exhibitions  at  both  the  Universities ;  the  election  to  which  takes  place 
annually  on  SL  Barnabas  Day,  June  11,  when  the  school  prizes  are 
also  distributed :  there  is  another  speech-day, ''  Doctors*  Day,"  in  De- 
cember. Plays  were  formerly  performed  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  boys, 
who,  in  16G4,  acted  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Love's  Pilgrimage  in  the 
Company's  Hall,  but  under  order  that  this  '' should  bee  noe  precident 
for  the  future.'* 

Amongst  the  eminent  scholars  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  were.  Bishops 
Andreves,  Dove,  and  Tomson,  three  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible;  Archbishop 
Juxon,  who  attended  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold ;  Bishop  Hopkins  (of  Londonderry); 
Archbishops  Sir  William  Dawes,  Gilbert,  and  Boulter;  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  and 
eleven  other  prelates;  Titus  Oates,  who  contrived  the  "  Popish  Plot;"  Sir  James 
Whitelocke,  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  who  wrote  his 
"  Memorials ;"  Shirley,  the  dramatic  poet,  contemporary  with  Massinger ;  Charles 
Wheatly,  the  ritualist;  Neale,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans;  Edmund  Calamy,  and 
his  grandson  Edmund,  the  Nonconformists-^the  former  died  in  1666,  from  seeing 
London  in  ashes  after  the  Great  Fire;  the  great  Lord  Clive;  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox, 
one  of  the  "  British  EssayisU;"  Dr.  William  Lowth,  the  learned  classic  and  the- 
ologian ;  Nicholas  Amhurst,  associated  with  BolinRbroke  and  PuUeney  in  the 
Craftsman ;  Charles  Mathews  the  elder,  comedian  ;  Lieut.-Col.  Denham,  the  ex- 
plorer of  central  Africa;  and  J.  L  Adolphus,  the  barrister,  who  wrote  a  History 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III,  Also,  Sir  John  Dodson.  Queen's  Advocate ;  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  and  Samuel  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum ;  John  Gongh  Nichols,  F.S.  A.  &c 

St.  Ol4ve'b  and  St.  John's  Free  Gbammar-School  (originally 
St.  Olave's)  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  in  1561 ;  and  endowed,  among 
other  property,  with  the  *'  Horseydowne*'  field,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  a 
red  rose,  which  is  paid  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  previooslv 
to  the  annual  commemoration  sermon  on  Nov.  17,  by  presenting^  to  each 
of  the  School  Governors  a  nosegay  of  flowers  with  a  rose  in  it.  The 
school  originated  in  the  bequest  of  a  wealthv  brewer  named  Leeke, 
who,  in  1561,  left  8^  a-year  for  a  free  school  in  St.  Savyor'a,  which 
bequest,  however,  was  to  go  to  St.  01ave*Sy  if  within  two  years  of  his 
death  a  school  should  be  built  and  established  there.  St.  01ave*8  cod* 
trived  to  secure  the  legacy ;  and  in  1567  the  school  was  made  free,  and 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  charter  extended  by  Charles  II.  IG74. 

In  1579,  Horsey downe,  (now  Uorslydown,)  was  passed  over  by 
the  parish  to  the  use  of  the  school.  It  was  originally  a  large  grazing 
field,  down,  or  pasture,  for  horses  and  cattle,  containing  about  sixteen 
acres;  but  having  long  since  been  covered  with  houses,  erected  on 
building  leases^  which  have  fallen  in,  the  yearly  income  of  the  School 
from  this  source  is  upwards  of  20001  The  old  school,  in  Churchyard- 
alley,  was  taken  down  about  1830,  for  making  the  approaches  to  the 
new  Ix)iidQn  Bridge,  when  a  piece  of  ground  in  Dnke-street  was 
granted  by  the  City  of  London  as  a  site  for  a  new  school ;  but  this 
ground  wos  exchanged  with  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway 
Company  for  a  site  in  Bermondsey -street,  where  the  school  was  re- 
built, and  opened  Nov.  17, 1835.  It  was  in  the  latest  Tudor  or  Eliza- 
bethan style,  of  red  brick,  with  an  octangular  embattled  tower,  lan- 
tern-roofed ;  James  Field,  architect  In  1849,  this  new  building  being 
required  for  the  enlargement  of  the  terminus  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South- Coast  Railway  Company,  they  paid  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  it,  the  Governors  undertaking  to  find  another  Bite  for  the 
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school,  and  rebaild  the  same ;  the  tnitioD  beiog  in  the  mean  time  car- 
ried on  in  a  temporary  building  in  Maze  Pond. 

The  School  is  free  to  "children  and  younglings,"  rich  or  poor,  inhabitants  of 
Bt.  Olftre's  and  St.  John's  parishes,  admitted  by  presentation  from  the  Govemors. 
The  Claasleal  School  consists  of  about  320  boys ;  and  the  branch  or  English 
School,  In  M^alen-street,  and  buQt  in  1824,  contains  about  260  boys.  The 
f  ovetnors  also  award  annually  four  exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Univer- 
Bxy,  besides  apprentice-fees  for  poor  scholars,  and  fimds  for  other  benevolent 
pupoaca.    Commemoration-day,  Not.  17,  (Accession  of  Elizabeth). 

"  The  seal  of  the  corporation,  dated  1576,  and  distinguished  by  a  rose  dis- 
]^yed,  the  ancient  cognisance  of  Southvark,  represents  the  master  sitting  in  a 
hif  b-backed  chair  at  his  desk,  on  which  is  a  book,  and  the  rod  is  conspicuously 
displayed  to  the  tenor  of  five  scholars  standing  before  him."—  (?.  R.  Corner,  F.S.A . 

Last  Owen's  School,  Owen-street,  8t.  John-Street-road,  was 
ftMnided  and  endowed  in  1613,  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  in  memory  of  her 
having  escaped  "  braining"  b^  a  stray  arrow  npon  the  site,  then  Her- 
mita^  Fields ;  the  arrow  havrng  passed  throuj^h  her  ladysliip's  high- 
erowned  hat.  (See  Archrbt,  page  5.)  The  Charity,  in  the  trust  of 
the  Brewers'  Company,  educates  thirty  poor  children  from  Islington 
and  Clerkenwell,  to  whom  the  master  must  teach  Latin  if  required : 
there  are  also  pay  scholars.  The  school- house  was  rebuilt  in  1840,  in 
the  EUxabethan  style,  of  fine  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  to  cor- 
reload  with  Lady  Owen's  Almshouses,  opposite  ^  Tattersall,  architect. 

St.  Paul's  School,  east  end  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  was  founded 
in  1513,  by  Dr.  John  Colet,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  mercer,  and  lord 
Bayor  in  1486  and  1495;  and  it  is  *<hard  to  say  whether  he  left  better 
biMs  tor  the  maintenance  of  his  school,  or  wiser  laws  for  the  goTern- 
ncnt  thereof  (Fuller).  The  school  is  for  153  boys  **  of  every  nation 
coontry,  and  class  ;'*  the  153  alluding  to  the  number  of  fishes  taken  by 
St.  Peter  (John  xxi.  2).  The  education  is  entirely  classical ;  the  pre- 
Mutations  to  the  school  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Master  of  the  Mercers' 
Company ;  and  scholars  are  admitted  at  fifteen,  but  eligible  at  any  age. 
The  original  school-house  was  built  1508-12:  this  was  destroyed  m  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Wren ;  this  second  school  was 
taken  down  in  1824,  and  the  present  school  built  of  stone  fVom  the  de- 
signs of  George  Smith :  it  has  a  handsome  central  portico  upon  a 
maticatcd  base,  projecting  over  the  street  pavement.  The  original 
endowment,  and  ror  several  years  the  onl^  endowment  of  the  school, 
was  551.  14*.  lOid.,  the  value  of  estates  m  Buckinghamshire,  which 
now  produce  1858/.  Kit.  lO^d.  a-year;  and  with  other  propertv,  make 
the  present  income  of  the  school  upwards  of  5000/.  Lilly,  tne  emi- 
nent grammarian,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  was 
the  first  schoolmaster  of  St.  Paul's,  and  *'  Lilly's  Grammar"  is  used 
to  this  day  in  the  school:  the  English  rudiments  were  written  by 
Colet,  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  by  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  the  Latin 
syntax  chiefly  by  Erasmus,  and  the  remainder  by  Lilly.  Colet  di- 
rected that  the' children  should  not  use  tallow  but  wax  candles  in 
the  school ;  4i/.  entrance- money  for  each  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
scholar  who  swept  the  school;  and  the  masters  were  to  have  livery 
gowns  **  delivered  in  clothe."  The  present  teachers  consist  of  a  high- 
master,  salary  618/.  per  annum,  with  spacious  house ;  sur- master,  307/. ; 
nnder-master,  or  ancient  chaplain,  227/. ;  assistant-master,  257/. :  the 
last  maater  only  having  no  house.  The  scholars'  only  expense  is  for 
books  and  wax  tapers.  There  are  several  very  valuable  exhibitions, 
decided  at  the  Apposition,  held  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  fourth 
week  after  Easter,  when  a  commemorative  oration  is  delivered  by  the 
senior  boy,  and  prizes  are  presented  from  the  governors.  In  the  time 
of  the  founder,  the  "  Apposition  dinner"  was  '<  an  assembly  and  a 
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litell  dinner,  ordajned  by  the  Burrejor,  not  exceedjnge  the  pryoe  of 
four  nobles.*' 

In  the  litt  of  eminent  Paulines  are,  Sir  Anthony  Denny  and  Sir  William 
Pafi:et,  privy  councillors  to  Henry  YIII. ;  John  Leland,  the  antiquary:  John 
Milton,  our  great  epic  poet ;  Samuel  Pepys,  the  diarist ;  John  Strype,  the  eccle- 
siastical historian ;  Dr.  Calamy,  the  High  Churchman ;  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
Ijorough;  R.  W.  Elliston,  the  comedian;  Sir  C.  Mansfield  Clarke,  Bart;  Lord 
Chancellor  Truro,  &c. 

On  Apposition  Day,  June  4,  1851,  were  announced  these  three  additional 
prizes:  I.  **  The  Chancellor's  Prise,'*  by  Lord  Truro,  1000/. ;  the  interest  to  be  ap- 
plied in  awarding  a  gold  medal,  value  ten  guineas,  and  a  purse  of  twenty  guineas, 
or  books  to  that  amount,  each  yearly  Apposition,  to  the  author  of  the  best  English 
Essay.  2.  "  The  Milton  Prixe,"  by  Sir  C.  M.  Clarke,  Bart.,  for  English  Verses  on 
a  sacred  subject,  annually.  3.  "  The  Thurston  Memorial,"  an  annual  prize  for 
a  copy  of  Latin  Lvrics,  given  by  the  parent  of  a  student  named  Thurston,  recently 
deceased;  the  High  Master  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  endowment  to  keeping  up 
the  youth's  gravestone  in  the  Highgate  Cemetery. 

Philological  School,  (the,)  Gloucester-place,  New -road,  was 
founded  1792 ;  and,  in  union  with  King's  College,  offers  first-class  ednca- 
tion  gratuitously,  for  the  sons  of  clergymen,  naval  and  military  officers, 
professional  men,  merchants,  manufacturers,  clerks  in  public  offices, 
the  higher  order  of  tradesmen,  and  other  persons  whose  familieB  have 
been  in  better  circumstances  and  are  reduced.  There  are  also  con- 
tributory scholars.  Admission  by  presentation  of  GoYemors.  (Low*8 
Charities  of  London,  p.  351.) 

St.  Satiocb's  Grammab-School,  Sumner-street,  Southwark- 
Bridge-road,  was  rebuilt  1830-9,  nearly  adjoining  St.  Peter's  Church. 
The  school  was  founded  by  parishioners  \n  1562,  and  chartered  by  Queen 
Elizabeth;  the  original  endowment  being  40/.  a-year.  The  scheme, 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1850,  provides  six  governors  to 
manage  the  school  property ;  the  instruction  to  comprise  religion,  clas- 


pointed  in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  1614.    Small  prizes  are  i 
judged  yearly,  and  there  are  two  University  exhibitions.    Among  the 
olden  nues  for  the  choice  of  a  master  is  the  following: 

"  The  master  to  be  a  man  of  a  wise,  sociable,  and  loving  disposition,  not  hasty 
or  fUrious,  or  of  any  ill  example;  he  shall  be  wise  and  of  good  experience,  to 
discern  the  nature  of  every  seveml  child ;  to  work  upon  the  disposition  for  the 
greatest  advantage,  benefit,  and  comfort  of  the  child  i  to  learn  with  the  love  of 
his  book."  It  was  necessary  then,  as  now,  to  add,  "  if  such  an  one  may  be  got.**— 
The  corporation  seal  represents  a  pedagogue  seated  in  a  chair,  with  a  group  of 
thickly-trussed  pupils  before  him ;  date,  1573. 

The  original  school-house,  on  the  south  side  of  St  Saviour's  church- 
yard, was  burned  in  1676,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt :  it  had  a  richly- 
carved  doorway-head.  This  building  was  taken  down  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  school  in  Sumner-street.  Among  the  donations  is 
500/.  by  Dr.W.  Heberden,  the  celebrated  physician,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  partly  educated  in  the  school. 

Gret-Coat  Hospital,  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  a  Charity 
School,  was  founded  in  1698,  and  reconstituted  1706,  when  the  school- 
house  was  built.  The  centre  has  a  clock,  turret,  and  bell,  aboye  the 
royal  arras  of  Queen  Anne,  with  the  motto  Semper  eadem,  flanked  by 
figures  in  the  former  costume  of  the  children.  Here  are  a  wainscoted 
dining-hall,  and  a  handsomely  panelled  board-room,  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  painted  in  Lelv*s  manner,  and  other  pictures. 
Upon  this  noble  foundation  are  maintained  sixty-seven  boys,  who  now 
wear  a  dark-grey  dress,  similiar  in  form  to  that  of  the  St.  Margaret's 
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H<Mfrital ;  and  thirtj-three  girls,  whose  dress  is  also  of  a  dark-grey 
eolooTj  open  in  front  and  corded.  (Walcott*s  WesttntTister,  p.  323.) 
Three  gntneas  or  upwards  annuallj,  or  thirty  guineas  composition, 
ii  a  ^Tcmor's  qnalincation,  with  the  right  to  present  a  chilo  for  ad- 
■ussion  as  racanciea  arise.  In  1686,  Sarah  Duchess  of  Somerset  be- 
queathed lOOOZ.  to  support  six  fatherless  boys  in  the  school,  to  be  dis- 
tioguished  by  wearing  yellow  caps.  There  is  also  in  Tothill  Fields 
Pahner*8  School,  the  bovs  of  which  wear  black  coats. 

Tkhison's  (Archbishop)  Gramuaji  School,  St.  Martiu's-in-the- 
Fwlds.    (See  page  172.) 

WssTMiNSTBR  SCHOOL.    (See  St.  Peter's  College,  page  212.) 

COLOSSEUM  (the). 

The  Colosseum,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Regent*8-park,  was  origin - 
sllj  planned  by  Mr.  fiomor,  a  land-surveyor;  and  the  building  was 
commenced  for  him  in  1824,  by  Peto  and  Grissell,  from  the  designs  of 
Dedmna  Burton.  The  chief  portion  is  a  polygon  of  sixteen  faces,  126 
feet  in  diameter  externally,  the  walls  being  3  feet  thick  at  the  ground ; 
sod  the  height  to  the  glazed  dome  is  112  feet.  Fronting  the  west  Is 
■n  entrance  portico,  with  six  Grecian-Doric  fluted  columns,  said  to  be 
full-sixed  models  of  those  of  the  Parthenon.  The  external  dome  is 
Mpported  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  constructed  of  ribs  formed  of  thin 
deaU  in  thicknesses,  breaking  joint  and  bolted  together,  on  the  principle 
educed  by  M.  Philibert  de  rOrme  in  the  14th  century,  and  stated  to 
be  introdnced  here  for  the  first  time  in  Fngland.  This  second  dome 
also  supports  a  third,  which  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  picture.  The 
building  resembles  a  miniature  of  the  Pantheon,  and  has  been  named 
from  its  colossal  size,  and  not  from  any  resemblance  to  the  Colosseam 
St  Rome ;  but  it  more  closely  resembles  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  Berlin.* 

The  building  is  lighted  entirely  by  the  glazed  dome,  there  being  no 
lide  windows.  Upon  the  canvassed  walls  was  painted  the  Panoramio 
Tiew  of  London,  completed  in  1829 ;  for  which  Mr.  Hornor,  in  1821-2, 
made  the  sketches  at  several  feet  above  the  present  cross  of  St.  Paurs 
Cathedral  (see  pages  88  and  94).  The  view  of  the  picture  is  obtained 
from  two  galleries :  ihe/irtt  corres|)ond8,  in  relation  to  the  prospect, 
with  the  first  gallery  at  the  summit  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's ;  the 
teeand  with  the  upper  gallery  of  the  cathedral.  Upon  this  last  gallery  is 
placed  the  identical  copper  ball  which  formerly  occupied  the  summit  of 
St.  Paul's ;  above  it  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  cross ;  and  over  these  is  hung 
the  small  wooden  cabin  in  which  Mr.  Uornor  made  his  drawings.  A 
small  flight  of  stairs  leads  from  this  spot  to  the  open  parapet  gallery 
which  surrounds  the  domed  roof  of  the  Colosseum.  The  communica- 
tion with  the  galleries  is  by  spiral  staircases,  built  on  the  outside  of  a 
lofty  cylindrical  core  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda;  within  which  is  also 

*  In  1769,  there  was  constructed  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  Paris,  a  vast 
baSlding  called  Le  ColtMie,  for  fBtet  in  honour  of  the  muriage  of  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XVI.  Here  were  dances,  hydraulics,  pyrutechnics,  &c. ;  the 
bidkUng  did  not  resemble  the  Pantheon,  as  ours  in  the  Regent's-park,  but  the 
Coloaeeom  at  Rome.  It  contained  a  rotunda,  saloons,  and  circular  galleries, 
skirted  with  shops,  besides  trellis-work  spartments  and  four  cafit.  In  the 
centre  of  Le  Cirmte  was  a  vast  basin  of  water,  with  fountains ;  beyond  which 
fireworks  were  displayed.  The  whole  edifice  was  completely  covered  with  green 
trellis-work ;  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens  was 
stzteen  acres ;  and  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  millions  of  money.  There  were 
prize  exhibitions  of  pictures;  and  Mr.  Hornor  projected  similar  displays  at  the 
rnli— num.  but  the  idea  was  not  taken  up  by  the  British  artists.  In  1778,  the 
Parisiaa  building  was  dosed,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  taken  down.  It  is 
I  bf  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Totir,  in  i775. 
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the  "  Aflcending  Room/'  capable  of  eontaiDing  ten  or  twelre  persona. 
This  chamber  is  decorated  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  lighted  throufifh 
a  stained-glass  ceiling;  it  is  raised  by  secret  machinery  to  the  required 
elevation,  or  gallery,  whence  the  company  view  the  panorama.  The 
hoisting  mechanism  is  a  long  shaft  connected  with  a  steam-engine  out* 
side  the  building,  working  a  chain  upon  a  drum-barrel,  and  counter^ 
balanced  by  two  other  chains,  the  ascending  motion  being  almost  im« 
perceptible. 

The  painting  of  the  picture  was  a  marrel  of  art.  It  coTera  upwards 
of  46,000  square  feet,  or  more  than  cm  acre  of  canvass;  the  dome  on 
which  the  sky  is  painted  is  30  feet  more  in  diameter  than  the  cupola  of 
St.  Paul's ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  horizon  from  the  point  of  rie w 
is  nearly  130  miles.  Excepting  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  there 
is  no  pidnted  surface  in  Great  Britain  to  compare  with  this  in  magni- 
tude or  shape,  and  even  that  offers  but  a  small  extent  in  comparison. 
It  is  inferred  that  the  scaffolding  used  for  constructiug  St.  Paul's 
cupola  was  left  for  Sir  James  Thornhill,  in  painting  the  interior ;  and 
his  design  consisted  of  several  comfMirtments,  each  complete  in  itself. 
Not  so  this  Panorama  of  London,  which,  as  one  subject,  required  unity, 
harmony,  accuracy  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective ;  the  commencement 
and  finishing  of  hnes,  colours,  and  forms,  and  their  nice  unitv ;  the  per- 
pendicular canvass  and  concave  ceiling  of  stucco  was  not  to  be  seen  by, 
or  even  known  to,  the  spectator ;  and  the  union  of  a  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical surface,  though  used,  was  not  to  be  detected.  After  the  sketches 
were  completed  upon  2000  sheets  of  paper,  and  the  building  finished, 
no  individual  could  be  found  to  paint  the  pictare  in  a  sufficiently  short 
period,  and  many  artists  were  of  necessity  employed :  thus,  by  the  use 
of  platforms  slung  by  ropes,  with  baskets  for  conveying  the  colours^ 
temporary  bridges,  and  other  ingenious  contrivances,  the  painting  was 
executed,  but  in  the  peculiar  style,  taste,  and  notion  of  each  artist ;  to 
reconcile  which,  or  bring  them  to  form  one  vast  whole,  was  a  novel,  in- 
tricate, and  hazardous  task,  which  many  persons  tried,  but  ineffectually. 
At  length,  Mr.  £.  T.  Parris,  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics and  perspective,  and  practical  execution  in  painting,  combined 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  perseverance,  accomplished  the  labour  prin- 
cipally with  his  own  han(£} ;  standing  in  a  cradle  or  box,  suspended 
from  cross  poles  or  shears,  and  lifted  as  required,  by  ropes. 

The  Panorama  is  viewed  from  a  balustraded  gallerv,  with  a  project- 
ing frame  beneath  it,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  outer  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  perspective  and  light  and  shade  of  the  campanile  towers 
in  the  western  front  being  admirably  managed ;  whilst  art  cannot  exceed 
the  contrast  of  the  bold  and  broad  buildings  in  the  foreground  with  the 
receding  mid-distance,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  horizon.  The  spec- 
tator is  recommended  to  take  four  distinct  stations  in  the  gallery,  and 
then  inspect  in  succession  the  views  towards  the  north,  east,  south,  and 
west ;  altogether  representing  the  Metropolis  of  1821,  (the  date  of  the 
sketches,)  or  thirty  years  since. 

The  North  comprises  Newgate-market,  the  old  College  of  Physicians.  Christ's 
Hospital  (before  the  rebuilding  of  the  Great  Hall),  St.  Bartholomew's  HoRpital, 
and  Smithfield  Market ;  and  the  New  General  Post-Ofiice,  then  building.  These 
are  the  objects  near  the  foreground ;  beyond  them  are  Clerkenwell,  the  Charter- 
house, and  the  lines  of  Goswell-street,  St.  John-street,  Pentonville,  Islington 
and  Hoxton.  In  the  next,  or  third  distance,  are  Primrose  Hill,  Chalk  Farm, 
Hampstead,  and  a  continued  line  of  wooded  hiUs  to  Highgate,  where  are  the  bold 
Archway  and  the  line  of  ihe  Great  North  Road  from  Islington;  whilst  Stamford- 
""!' J?.^^?*''"**^"'  P*"  of  Epping  Forest,  and  portions  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
and  Middlesex,  bound  the  horizon. 

The  Bast  displays  a  succession  of  objects  all  differing  flrom  the  former  view  in 
effect,  character,  and  associations.    Whilst  the  north  cxhibitt  the  rustic  scenery 
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of  the  enTizons  of  London,  the  out  presents  iu  with  the  Thames,  and  its  massive 
▼arehooftes  and  sparious  docks;  the  one  a  scene  of  rural  quiet,  the  other  a  focus 
sreoinnieTrial  actirity.  In  the  foreground  is  St.  Paul's  School-house ;  whilst  the 
Saes  of  Cheapside,  Comhill,  Leadenhall-street,  and  Whitechapel  carry  the  eye 
thivafh  the  Tciy  heart  of  the  City,  and  thence  to  Bow,  Stratford,  and  a  fine 
tact  of  woodlands  in  Essex.  On  the  rlfht  and  left  of  this  line  are  the  towers  and 
itccplea  of  Bow  Church,  St  Mary  Woolnooth ;  St.  Michael,  ComhiU ;  St.  Ethel- 
^erg,  Bfahopsgate.  and  others  of  subordinate  height;  the  Bank,  Mansion-house, 
Ko^al  Exchange  (since  destroyed  by  fire),  East  India  House,  and  several  of  the 
CofOBpanies'  Halls.  Another  line,  nearly  parallel,  but  a  little  to  the  east  extends 
l&roa^  Vatling-street  (the  old  Roman  road)  to  Cannon-street,  Tower-street,  and 
tbe  priMm,  palace,  fortress,  and  museum— the  Tower.  The  course  of  the  Thames, 
vlth  its  vessels  and  wilderness  of  nuuU,  the  docks  and  warehouses  on  its  banks ; 
the  pa]ae»>hoepital  of  Greenwich,  and  the  beautiful  country  beyond  It,  contrasted 
vitb  the  levels  of  the  Essex  bank,— are  all  defined  in  this  direction. 

Semikwurdt  the  eye  traces  the  undulating  line  of  the  Surrey  hills  in  the  dis- 
taZfCe;  and  in  the  forepart  of  the  picture  the  Thames,  with  its  countless  craft, 
sBoag  which  are  civic  baiges  and  steamers,  characteristic  of  ancient  and  modern 
Londoo.  Here  also  are  shewn  old  London  Bridge,  and  Southwark,  BlackfHars, 
Watetloo,  Weetminster,  and  Vauzhall  Bridges ;  whilst  the  river-banks  are  crowded 
with  interesting  structures,  among  which  are  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Western  view  presents  a  new  and  difiierent  series  of  objects.  First  in  effect, 
m  beauty  of  execution  and  imposing  character,  are  the  two  campanili,  the  pedi- 
■Kcnt,  and  the  roof  of  the  western  end,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  painting  here 
b  naaterty  and  magical ;  it  so  deceives  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  that  the 
spectator  can  searceiy  believe  these  towers  to  be  depicted  on  the  same  canvass 
and  the  same  soifiue  as  the  whole  line  of  objects  Arom  Ludgate-hill  to  St.  James's- 
psrk.  Tills  view  to  the  west  embraces  the  long  lines  of  Ludgate-hill,  Fleet-street, 
and  the  Strand,  Piccadilly,  &c. ;  Holbom  Hill  and  Oxford-street,  with  the  Inns 
ef  Court ;  Westminster ;  numerous  churches  and  public  buildings,  right  and  left ; 
sad  Hyde-park,  Kensington-gardens,  and  a  long  stretch  of  flat  country  to  Wind- 
mt.—Srief  Aeeount,  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  1829. 

A  staircaae  leads  to  the  upper  gallery,  whence  the  spectator  again 
eominsaMla  the  whole  fncture  in  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view.  Another 
flight  of  stairs  communicates  with  the  room  containing  the  copper  ball 
aiMl  fac-aimile  cross  of  St.  Paurs.  A  few  more  steps  conduct  to  the 
OBter  gallery  at  the  sammit ;  where,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the  spec- 
tator may  oomipare  the  colouring,  perspective,  and  effects  of  nature 
wHh  those  of  art  within. 

Tbe  Panorama  was  first  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  1829.  Tt  was 
almost  repainted  by  Mr.  Parris  in  1846 ;  when  also  a  Panorama  of 
London  by  Night,  essentially  the  same  as  the  dav  view,  was  exhibited 
in  front  of  the  latter,  and  had  to  be  erected  and  illuminated  every  even- 
mg:  the  moonlight  effect  upon  the  rippling  river;  the  floating,  fleecy 
douds  and  twinkling  stars ;  the  lights  upon  the  bridges,  in  the  shops, 
sad  in  the  open  markets,  formed  a  rare  triumph  of  artistic  illusion.  In 
Hay  1848)  a  moonlight  Panorama  of  Paris,  or  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  night  view  of  JUmdon,  was  painted  bv  Danson,  ana  was  very  at- 
tractive in  illustration  of  the  localities  of  the  recent  Revolution.  In 
1860,  both  views  gave  way  to  a  Panorama  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  in 
Switserland,  painted  in  tempera  by  Danson  and  Son ;  and  in  1861,  the 
PaoorBOoa  of  London  was  reproduced  as  a  more  appropriate  sight  for 
the  International  Exhibition  season. 

The  Picture,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  many  features  of  the  Colos- 
seana.  The  basement  of  the  Rotunda  has  a  superb  Ionic  colonnade,  as 
a  scalpture-sallery,  named  the  Glyptotheca :  the  columns  and  entabla- 
ture are  richly  ffilt ;  and  the  frieze,  nearly  300  feet  in  circumference, 
u  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  from  the  Panthenaic  friezes  of  the  Parthe- 
non, exquisitely  modelled  by  Uenning ;  the  ribbed  roof  being  filled  with 
embossed  glass,  in  hot  weather,  this  apartment,  being  subterranean, 
is  cool ;  and  in  winter,  comparatively  warm. 

Southward  andeastwara  of  the  Rotunda  are  large  Conservatories,  a 
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Swiu  chaleit  and  mountain-Bcener j  iDterspened  with  real  water :  these 
were  executed  bj  Mr.  Homor,  whose  enthusiasm  led  him  to  project 
a  tunnel  beneath  the  Regent's-park  road,  and  to  anticipate  a  grant 
from  the  opposite  enclosure  to  be  added  to  the  Colosseum  grounds. 
But  the  ingenious  projector  failed :  the  property  passed  into  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  was  next  sold  to  Messrs.  Braham  and  Yates,  in  1831, 
it  is  believed  for  40,000/. ;  it  was  again  sold  in  1835,  after  which  it  lost 
much  of  its  status  as  a  place  of  public  amusement;  but  on  May  11^ 
1843,  it  was  bought  for  23,000  guineas  by  Mr.  David  Montague,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  who  has  altogether  retrieved  and  elevated  the  artistic 
character  of  the  establishment. 

The  Colosseum,  as  we  now  see  it,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Panorama,  principally  executed  in  1845,  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Bradwell,  formerly  chief  machinist  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
The  eastern  entrance,  in  Albany -street,  was  then  added;  with  an 
arched  corridor  in  the  style  of  the  Vatican,  and  leading  to  the  Glypto- 
theca,  the  Arabesque  Conservatories,  and  the  Gothic  Aviary ;  the  exte- 
rior promenade,  with  its  model  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  golden  pinnacles  and  eastern 
domes, — a  chaos  of  classic  relics  of  the  antique  world,  and  of  luxuriant 
and  mouldering  beauty  from  our  own.  Here  you  may  almost  forget 
the  working-dajr  world,  amidst  the  murmur  of  sparkling  fountains,  the 
songs  of  gaily-plumed  birds,  the  fragrance  of  exotic  plants  and  flowersy 
and  the  beautiful  forms  and  brilliancy  of  the  embellishments.  A  ro- 
mantic pass  leads  to  the  chalety  or  Swiss  Cottage,  originally  designed 
by  P.  F.  Robinson :  the  roof,  walls,  and  projecting  fireplace  are  fanci- 
fully carved ;  and  the  bay-window  looks  upon  a  mass  of  rock-scenery, 
a  mountain -torrent  and  lake, — a  model  picture  of  the  sublime. 

In  another  direction  lies  a  large  model  of  the  Stalactite  Cavern  at 
Adelsberg,  in  Camiola ;  construct^  by  Messrs.  Brad  well  and  Telbin.  The 
countless  arches  in  the  sparry  roof,  and  the  stalagmites  on  the  floor,  glis- 
tening in  the  candle-light,  are  very  effective.  The  illusion  of  height  and 
distance  is  complete ;  and  "  the  deep,  cold,  clear  lake,'*  reflecting  the  gor- 
geous scene,  and  fading  into  impenetrable  darkness,  is  a  scenic  romance. 

At  Christmas  1848  was  added  a  superb  theatre,  with  a  picturesque 
rustic  armoury  as  an  ante-room.  The  spectatorv,  designed  and  erected 
by  Bradwell,  resembles  the  vestibule  of  a  regal  mansion  fitted  up  for 
the  performance  of  a  masque:  it  is  decorated  with  colossal  Sienna 
columns,  and  copies  of  three  of  RaphaeVs  cartoons  in  the  Vatican  (School 
of  Athens,  and  Constantine  and  the  Pope),  by  Horner,  of  Rathbone- 
place;  the  ceilings  are  gorgeously  paintea  with  allegorical  groups;  and 
upon  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  is  a  Bacchanalian  procession,  in  ricnl^-gilt 
relief.  Upon  the  stage  pa«-ses  the  Cydorama  of  Lisbon,  depicting  m  ten 
scenes  the  terrific  spectacle  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1755 — the  uplift- 
ing  sea  and  o'ertopp  ing  city,  and  all  the  frightful  devastation  of  flood 
and  fire ;  accompanied  by  characteristic  performances  upon  Bevmgton's 
Apollonicon.  The  scenes  are  painted  by  Danson,  in  the  manner  of 
Loutherbourg's  Eidophusicon,  which  not  only  anticipated,  but  in  part 
surpassed,  our  present  dioramas. 

COLUMNS. 

Nelson  Column  (the),  south  side  of  Trafalgar-square,  was  erected 
between  1839  and  1852,  bypublic  subscription  and  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  designed  by  W.  Railton,  and  is  of  the  exact  proportion  of  a 
column  of  the  Corinthian  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  at  Rome :  Mr.  Railton 
choosing  the  Corinthian  order  from  its  being  the  most  lofty  and  elegant 
in  its  proportions,  and  having  never  been  used  in  England  for  this  pur- 
pose; whilst  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  surroundiDg  buildings,  and  tends 
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sore  than  anj  other  spedes  of  monament  to  bring  the  entire  scene  into 
Sreoerai  harmonj,  without  destroying  the  effect  of  any  portion  of  it.  The 
/amdation  rests  npon  b  6-feet  layer  of  concrete  in  a  compact  stratum 
Kt  rlaj,  abont  12  feet  below  the  payement ;  upon  which  is  the  frustum  of 
I  brick- work  pyramid,  48  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  13  feet  high,  upon 
vfaieh  the  superstnicture  commences  with  the  graduated  stylobate  of 
t&e  pedestal,  the  first  step  of  which  is  83  feet  4  inches  wide.  From  this 
(•oint  to  the  foot  of  tiie  statue,  the  work  is  of  solid  granite,  in  large 
blocks  admirably  dreased ;  and  in  the  shaft  they  are  so  well  connected  as 
to  gtT«  the  fabric  almost  the  cohesion  of  a  monolith.  The  granite  was 
booght  from  Foggin  Tor,  on  the  coast  of  Devon ;  and  was  selected  for 
iu  equable  particlea  and  intimate  distribution  of  mica,  feldtspar,  and 
(purtz.  The  shaft  (lower  diameter  10  feet)  is  fiuted  throughout,  the 
ba»e  being  richly  ornamented ;  the  lower  torus  with  a  cable,  the  upper 
vith  oak-leaTes.  The  pedestal  is  raised  upon  a  4ight  of  steps;  and 
St  the  angles  are  massive  cippi,  or  blocks,  intended  to  receive  four 
nctunbent  African  lions.  The  capital  is  of  bronze,  and  was  cast  from 
old  ordnance  in  the  Arsenal  foundry  at  Woolwich,  from  full-si^ed  models 
nrefoUy  prepared  by  C.  H.  Smith.  *<Xhe  foliage  is  connected  to 
the  bell  of  the  cap  by  three  large  belts  of  metal  lying  in  grooves,  and 
rendering  it  needless  to  fia  plu^  into  the  work,  with  the  concomitant 
risk  of  damage  from  the  galvanic  action  of  metals."  (O.  God%nn,jun, 
P.R.S.)  One  of  the  lower  tiers  of  leaves  weighs  about  900  lbs.  Upon 
^circQlsr  pedestal  on  the  abacus  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Nelson,  with  a 
coiled  cable  on  his  left ;  £.  H.  Baily,  R.A.,  sculptor.  The  figure  is  of 
Cn^leith  stone,  in  three  massive  blocks,  presented  by  the  Duke  of 
Boitlench ;  the  largest  block  weighing  upwards  of  30  tons.  The  statue 
'^fasures  17  feet  from  its  plinth  to  the  top  of  the  hat ;  it  was  raised  on 
^  >▼.  3  and  4, 1843 ;  and  on  October  23  previous,  fourteen  persons  ate 
aniiop.steak  dinner  on  the  abacus  of  the  Column. 

Tlie  leiffoIdinR  used  in  conBtructing  this  Column  waa  a  novehy  of  mechanical 
'^L  Instead  of  the  usaal  forest  of  small  roand  poles,  there  were  Ave  grand  up> 
lifhu  or  standards  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  in  six  stages  or  stories,  marked 
^  horizontal  beams  and  curbs,  at  nearly  equal  intervals;  the  base  being  greatly 
(ittnded,  and  the  sides  strengthened  biy  diagonal  and  raking  braces.  By  means 
^  *  poverftil  engine  moving  on  a  railway,  and  a  travelling  platform,  blocks  of 
•t>)oe,  from  six  to  ten  tons  weight,  were,  at  a  rate  of  progression  scarcely  more 
PRceptible  than  the  motion  of  a  clock-weight  (being  only  30  ket  in  tne  hour), 
f>>M4 10  a  grettt  rievatlon,  and  set  down  with  less  muscular  exertion  than  would 
^  expended  on  a  lamp-post ;  one  mason  thus  setting  as  much  work  In  one  day 
X  vai  done  in  three  days  by  the  old  system,  even  with  the  aid  of  six  labourers, 
*l)o  sre  now  dispensed  with.  The  timber  used  in  erecting  this  scaffold  was  7700 
^Uc  feet,  and  iu  cost  was  2402.  for  labour  in  erecting. 
'^  pedestal  has  on  its  four  sides  the  following  bronae  reliefs : 

AVfA  (teeing  the  National  Gallery),  Battle  of  the  Nile:  designed  by  W.  F. 
"«^ington.  Nelson,  having  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head,  was  caught 
tjCapuia  Berry  in  his  arms  as  he  waa  falling,  and  carried  into  the  cockpit;  the 
'Vftwx  is  quitting  a  wounded  sailor,  that  he  may  instantly  attend  the  Admiral. 
"N'o,"  sakl  Nelson.  "  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows.'*  Some  of  the 
V»t^  prqlect  IS  inehes,  and  the  figures  are  8  feet  high ;  the  casting  weighs  2  tons 
IJ  e«t  2  qrs. :  and  the  metal  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 

South  (facing  Whitehall),  Death  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar:  designed  by  C.  E. 
Cirew.  Nelson  is  being  carried  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  cockpit  by  a  marine 
*n<i  two  seamen.  **  Well,  Hardy,"  said  Nelson  to  his  captain,  *'  they  have  done 
tot  me  at  last.**  "  I  hope  not,**  was  the  reply.  **  Yes ;  they  have  shot  me  through 
the  bsckboae.'*  At  the  back  of  the  centre  group  is  the  aurgeon.  To  the  left  are 
three  aaUors  tightening  some  of  the  ship's  cordage;  another  kneels,  holding  a 
^d«pike  and  leaning  on  a  gun,  arrested  by  the  oonverKatlon  between  the  dying 
hero  sad  Captain  Hardy.  In  the  front,  lying  on  the  deck,  are  an  officer  and  ma-> 
rtoes,  wlM>  have  ftdlen  to  rise  no  more.  Behind  stand  two  marines  and  a  negra 
uilor.  One  of  the  former  has  detected  the  marksman  by  whose  shot  Nnlson  fell, 
uui  Is  pdating  him  out  to  his  companion.    The  latter  has  raised  his  mn«k«t,  and 
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has  evidently  covered  his  mark;  whilst  the  black,  who  stands  Just  before  the 
two  marines,  is  grasping  his  firelock.  The  figures  are  of  life-sise:  the  casting 
weighs  about  five  tons.  Beneath  are  Nelson's  memorable  words:  "Bngland  ex- 
pects every  man  will  do  his  duty." 

East  (fiicing  the  Strand),  Bomhardmeni  of  Copenhagen  :  desisted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Temouth.  Nelson  is  sealing,  on  the  end  of  a  gun,  his  despatch,  to  send  by 
the  flag  of  truce;  a  group  of  officers  surround  him,  and  a  sailor  holds  a  candle 
and  lantern :  in  the  foreground  are  wounded  groups ;  and  in  the  distance  are  a 
church  and  city  (Copenhagen)  in  flames. 

Wettitwiug  Pall  Mall),  BaiiU  of  St,  Vincent:  commenced  by  Watson,  and 
flinished  by  Woodington.  Nelson,  on  board  the  San  Josef,  is  receiving  ttom  the 
Spanish  admirals  their  swords,  which  an  old  Agamemnon  man  is  putting  under 
his  arm ;  in  the  foreground  is  a  dying  sailor  clasping  a  broken  flag-staff. 
A  mooument  to  Nelson  was  first  proposed  in  1805  (the  year  of  bis  death) 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  raised  1330^  reduced  3  per 
Cents,  which,  with  the  accumulated  diyidends,  amounted  in  June  183S 
to  5545/.  19t.  Meanwhile,  in  1816,  the  monument  was  proposed  in  Par> 
liament,  as  "  a  duty  which  the  nation  ouf^ht,  perhaps,  to  have  discharged 
not  less  than  thirty  years  af  o.*'  The  subject,  however,  rested  until  1838, 
when  a  subscription  was  raised,  Trafalgar-square  chosen  as  the  site,  and 
a  column  recommended  bv  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  January  1839, 
118  drawings  and  41  models  were  submitted,  and  the  first  prize,  250/.^ 
awarded  to  Mr.  Railton  for  his  column ;  in  May  following,  a  second 
series  of  designs  (167)  was  exhibited,  but  the  Committee  adhered  to 
their  former  choice.  In  1844,  the  subscriptions,*  20,4a3/.  lU.  2d.,  had 
been  expended ;  and  the  Government  undertook  the  completion  of  the 
monument,  estimated  at  12,00021  additional  The  column  itself  has  cost 
28,000/.  building;  the  statue,  capital,  and  reliefs,  5000/.;  and  2000/. 
architect's  commission ;  the  four  lions  are  estimated  at  3000/.  Tra- 
falgar-square was  much  objected  to  as  the  site  :  in  the  Parlia- 
mentarv  examination,  eight  architects  and  sculptors  were  in  favour  of 
it,  and  four  architects  against  it.  Chantrev  considered  Trafalgar-square 
to  be  **  the  most  favourable  that  could  be  found  or  imagined  for  any 
national  work  of  art ;  its  aspect  is  nearly  south,  and  sufliciently  open 
to  give  the  object  placed  on  that  identical  spot  all  the  advantage  of 
light  and  shade  that  can  be  desired ;  to  this  may  be  added  the  advantage 
of  a  happy  combination  of  unobtrusive  buildings  around :  but  to  con- 
ceive a  national  monument  worthy  of  this  magnificent  site  is  no  easy 
task."  Chantrey  objected  to  a  column  as  a  monument,  unless  treated 
as  a  biographical  volume,  with  the  acts  of  the  hero  sculptured  on  the 
shaft,  as  on  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus.  Annexed  are  the 
comparative  dimensions  of  the  principal  monumental  columns : 


Dmte. 

Colnmn. 

SIM. 

Older. 

Reifljht 
to  the  too  or 

Mamttar. 

A.D. 

118 
162 
1071 
1806 
1832 
1839 

Trajan    .    .    . 
Antoninus .     . 
Monument .    . 

Duke  of  York. 

Nelson   .    .    . 

Rome  .    . 
Rome  .    . 
London    . 
Paris    .    . 
London    . 
London    . 

Doric    .    . 
Doric  .    . 
Doric    .    . 
Doric    .    . 
Tuscan 
Corinthian 

Pnl. 

115 
123 
172 

lis 

111 
M5-6 

PMt. 

12 
13 
15 
12 
11 
10-iJ— ll-7i 

Nelson  Column,  145  feet  6  inches;  sUtue  and  plinth,  17  feet;  =162  feet  6  inches. 
York  Column,  Carlton  Gardens,  built  1830-33,  in  memory  of  the 
Duke  of  York  (d,  1827),  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  and  forty- 
six  years  a  soldier ;  whose  statue  is  placed  on  the  summit.  The  building 
fund,  about  25,000/.,  was  raised  by  subscription,  to  which  each  indivi- 
•  To  which  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  contributed  500/. 
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«Jof  the  eerrice  contributed  one  day's  par.  The  colnmn  (Tuscan), 
iiaigDed  bj  B.  Wyatt,  is  of  fine  Aberdeenshire  granite,  the  lower  pe- 
^tstal  grej,  and  the  shaft  of  red  Peterhead ;  the  surface  fine-axed,  or 
set  ponsbed.  The  abacus  of  the  capital  is  enclosed  with  iron  railing, 
tad  m  iu  centre  is  the  pedestal  for  the  statue.  Within  the  pedestal 
sad  shaft^  is  a  spiral  staircase  of  168  steps,  which,  with  the  newel,  or 
v«otra]  pillar,  and  outer  casing,  are  cut  from  the  solid  block.  The 
nwonry  throng^hout,  bj  No  well,  .is  remarkably  good.  The  statue,  of 
bnonxe,  bj  Sir  Kichard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  represents  the  Duke  in  the 
rv*«  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  weight  is  7  tons  SOOlbs.,  or 
IS,4801bs. ;  it  was  nused  April  8,  1834,  between  the  column  and  the 
»:affoIding,  seTen  hours  labour,  at  a  cost  of  400/.  The  column  may  be 
ttcended  from  12  to  4,  from  May  to  Sept.  34,  6d.  each  person :  the  y'lew 
Erom  the  gallery  of  the  Surrey  hills  and  western  London  is  fine ;  the  latter 
(^ving  the  magnificence  of  Regent-street,  and  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect, Nash,  in  the  iunction  of  the  lines  by  the  Quadrant.  On  May  14, 
ISdO,  Henri  Joseph  Stephan,  a  French  musician,  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  from  the  gallery,  which  has  since  been  entirely 
fBcIosed  with  iron  caging.  The  height  of  the  column  is  123  feet  6 
iaches;  of  the  statue,  13  feet  6  inches  =  137  feet;  or  viewed  from  the 
^toiD  of  the  steps,  at  the  level  of  St.  James's  Park,  166  feet :  upper 
dUmeter  of  shaft,  10  feet  1|  inches;  lower  diameter,  11  feet  7^  inches.. 
The  fotmdation,  laid  in  cancrett,*  is  pyramidal,  53  feet  square  at  the  base. 

Tlw  height  of  the  balcony  of  the  York  Column  Is  very  nearly  that  of  the 
Bsrfer  Bide  of  the  great  tube  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  oyer  the  Menal  Straits, 
^▼e  high-water.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridgre  is  1832  feet  8  Inches;  consl- 
^^nblv  more  than  that  of  Waterloo  Place,  from  the  York  Column  to  the  foot  of 
^  QxadnnU^Proeeedinsft  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  1851. 

Dr.  Waagen  condemns  this  monument  as  a  bad  imitation  of  Trajan's  Column, 
v«rf  mean  and  poor  in  appearance,  vrith  a  naked  shaft,  and  ^without  an  entasis; 
*i^neas  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  shaft  of  Trajan's  Pillar  give  it,  at  least,  the  im- 
RRssion  of  a  lavish  profusion  of  art.  Besides,  the  statue  on  the  York  Column, 
t^gh  as  colossal  as  the  size  of  the  base  will  allow,  appcaro  Uttk  and  puppet-like 
c^CDpared  with  the  column ;  and  the  features  and  expression  of  the  countenance 
ve  wludly  lost  to  the  spectator. 

See  also  Monument,  th*. 

COKHON-COUNCIIi. 

The  constitutioD  of  the  Corporation  of  London  presents  a  remote  and 
niosoTf  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of  the  state.  There  are  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Court  of  Common- Coun- 
cil Strictly  speaking,  the  Court  of  Common-Council  includes  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  the  Aldermen ;  but  in  ordinary  language  It  is  un- 
tSerstood  to  m^ean  the  Commons  of  the  City,  being  somewhat  like  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  Court  of  Aldermen  bearing  some  analogy  to 
tbe  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  SoTerelgn.  {Lord 
Bnnufham,  in  Parliameniy  March  3, 1843.) 

The  two  corporate  assemblies  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  distant 
period,  and  there  are  records  of  disputes  between  the  two  Courts  six 
centuries  ago ;  but  the  Common -Cfouncil  appears  to  have  been  first 
constituted  in  its  oresent  form  only  in  the  reig^  of  Richard  II.,  by  a 
CTvic  ordinance ;  whilst  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  previous  reign 
(28  Edw.  III.  c.  10),  the  mayor,  sheriflfs,  and  aldermen  are  invested 
with  the  redress  and  correction  of  errors,  &c.  in  the  city  of  London,  for 
default  of  good  government. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  a  body  analogous  to  the  Com- 
mon-Council was  formed  by  the  representatives  from  the  different 

*  Concr«fe  (of  lime,  sand,  pebbles,  &c.)  is  Inferred,  from  documents  dated  1292^ 
to  have  been  employed  In  the  foundation  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westminster. 
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}^{  %-?837^-  reduced  in  1840  to  206,  the  present  number. 


thi  member.  «e  «'~*t2«'^"  W^^xcU^roFBridii  Vfitbout. 
.Hnded  to  in  thichom.  to  a  political  Bong  of  1/66: 

"?Mr,?b'j?^".ss.rc::;in?v^f"rr.N^Sie„pr.tt.r 

Thev  however,  discontinued  wearing  their  gowns  in  court  in  lrr5; 
Derhaw  in  ^nTequence  of  a  Common-Coundlman  being  called  "a  Ma- 
?S'    nTiS  he  escaped  the  severer  whipping  of  the  satirist ; 
"  The  clt— a  Common-Councilnian  by  place, 

Ten  thousand  mighty  nothings  In  hi»  face, 

By  situation,  as  by  nature,  great. 

With  wise  precision  parcels  out  th«  **»*« j^.  , 

Proves  and  disproves,  affirms  and  then  denies, 

Objects  himself,  and  to  himself  replies ; 

Wielding  aloft  the  politician  rod, 

Makes  Pitt  by  turns  a  devU  and  a  god;  ^ 

Maintains,  ev'n  to  the  very  t«eth  of  pow  r. 

The  same  thiog  right  and  wrong  in  luilf-an-hour 

Now  all  is  weU,  now  he  suspects  a  plot, 

And  plainly  proves  whatever  is— is  not: 

Fearftiily  wise,  ha  shakes  his  empty  head. 

And  deals  out  empires  as  he  deals  out  thread; 

H  la  useless  scales  are  in  a  comer  flung, 

And^ur^J^*  balance  hangs  upon  his  toague."-ak««*.l/. 

The  Court  hold  their  sittinffB  in  a  chamber  on  th^  ?!>'**»  •jf.^^f*^^ 
Oinl^iaU  where  the  Lord  S&yor  presides  in  a  chair  of  state;  and 
SStOTS  aU  a^^^^^^  below  th/bar,at  which  Petitions,  &c  are  pre- 
I^n^'in  due  legislative  form  The  entire  CouPt^ere  «tertained  by 
George  L  at  a  banquet  at  St.  James's  Palace  in  1727. 
CONDUITS. 

gorinfr  water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  public  reservoirs  in  the  City 
bv  l^S^Jom  various  sourcM  in  the  suburbs;  via.  from  Tyburn 
5n^236^frSSHSlbury  in  1438,  fw>m  Hackney  in  1536,  from  Hampstead 
S  1S3.  and  frorUoalon  in  1M6.  For  these  f  ^^S^  ^jj^"  *^!,^^^^^^^ 
were  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  mayors,  shenffii,  and  ot^er  ind^vi 
duals.  Stow  devotes  a  section  of 'his  JSurvey  to  •'  anient  and  pre»ent 
rivei-s,  brooks,  bowers,  pools,  welU,  and  conduits  offr^^^^^^ 
serving  the  City :'»  he  also  gives  a  long  Ust  of  benefactoM  to  the  Co^ 
dnits,  the  principal  of  which  were  in  Aldgate,  Leadenhall,  ComhiU,Wert 
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Cheape,  AMermanburj,  Dowgate,  London  Wall,  Cripplegate,  Paurs- 
e>te,  Old  Fuh-Btreet,  Oldbourne,  &c.  In  a  large  map  and  drawing* 
«<  London  and  WestminBter,  earljin  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Kreral  Conduits  occupy  central  positions  in  the  roadways. 

The  Great  Conduit  stood  at  the  east  end  of  Cheapside,  at  its  June- 
Doo  with  the  Poultry  ;  and,  says  Stow,  "  was  the  first  sweete  water 
i3at  was  conveyed  by  pipes  of  lead  under  ground  to  this  place  in  the 
jtie  from  Paddington.  Another  Great  Conduit  stood  in  West  Cheap, 
uth«  west  end  of  Cheapside,  facing  Foster-lane  and  Old  'Change. 

Another  celebrated  Conduit,  '<  castellated  in  the  middest*'  of  Corn- 
^iil  opposite  the  south  entrance  to  the  present  Royal  Exchange,  wa» 
ailed  the  Tun,  from  its  being  like  a  tun  standing  on  one  end.  It  was 
t  prison-house  until  1401,  when  "  it  was  made  a  cistern  for  sweet 
»ater,  conreyed  by  pipes  of  lead  from  Tiborne,  was  from  thenceforth 
ailed  the  Conduit  upon  Cornhill."  (Stow.)  A  well,  which  adjoined, 
vas  then  planked  over,  and  a  timber  cage,  pillory,  and  stocks,  set  upon 
it ;  these  were  removed  in  16^,  the  well  revived,  and  made  a  pump  y 
^oe  renewed,  with  the  following  inscription :  "  On  this  spot  a  well 
*u  first  made,  and  a  House  of  Correction  built  by  Henry  Wallisy 
'^jor  of  London  in  1285.  The  well  was  discovered,  much  enlarged, 
»d  this  pump  erected  in  1799,  by  the  contributions  of  the  Bank  of 
fogland.  East  India  Company,  and  the  neighbouring  Fire  Offices. 
t'-gether  with  the  bankers  and  traders  of  the  ward  of  Cornhill.'* 
Kound  the  head  of  the  pump  are  the  devices  of  the  Fire  Offices. 

"The  Standard  in  Cornhill*'  was  a  sort  of  Conduit,  set  up  in  15S2, 
I?  Peter  Morris,  who,  by  an  "  artificial  forcer,"  conveyed  Thames  wates 
^  pipes  of  lead  over  the  steeple  of  St.  Magnus'  Church,  and  from 
tbfnce  to  the  north-west  comer  of  London  Wall,  the  highest  ground  of 
^1  the  City,  where  the  waste  of  the  main-pipe  rising  into  the  Standard 
^  erery  tide,  ran  by  four  mouths,  and  thus  served  the  inliabitants,  and 
Heansed  the  streets  towards  Bishopsgate,  Aldgate,  London  Bridge, 
iD'i  Stocks  Market.  This  Conduit  appears  only  to  have  run  from  1598 
t*  1603 :  from  its  site  have  since  been  measured  distances,  and  hence 
''the  Standard  in  Cornhill*'  on  our  milestones. 

The  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  supplied  from  Canonbury  ;  for 
\  ^ater-course  is  specified  in  the  grant  made  to  Sir  Richard  Rich, 
^ni^ht,  at  the  Suppression,  as  "  the  water  from  the  Conduit-head  of 
J't.  Bartholomew,  within  the  manor  of  Canonbury,  as  enjoyed  by  Prior 
Bolton  and  his  predecessors." 

Another  famous  Conduit  stood  at  the  south  end  of  Shoe-lane,  Fleets 
>tr«et,  surmounted  with  automaton  figures,  chimes,  &c.    (See  p.  125.) 

Bayswater  was  noted  for  its  Condutt-Heads  (see  Batbwater,  p.  36) ; 
u)d  the  association  is  preserved  in  Conduit-street  in  the  town  built  be- 
tween 1839  and  1849,  in  the  rear  of  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

Tyburn  furnished  nine  Conduits,  and  with  Bayswater,  was  "viewed" 
periodically  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  horseback,  and  ladies  in  wagons ; 
*ft<T  which  they  dined  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banqueting  House,  at  the 
(M  of  Stratford -place,  Oxford-road ;  and  when  the  mansion  was  taken 
^own  in  1737,  the  cisterns  beneath  were  arched  over.. 

Sti^  notes  that  on  Sept.  18,  1562,  "the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  many 
*or»hipful  persons,  rode  to  the  conduit-heads  to  see  them,  according  to  the  old 
fu*umi ;  and  then  they  went  and  hunted  a  hare  before  dinner,  and  killed  her; 
And  thence  went  to  dinner  at  the  Banqueting  House  at  the  head  of  the  conduit, 
''here  a  great  number  were  handsomely  entertained  by  their  Chamberlain.  After 
dinner  they  went  to  hunt  the  fox.  There  was  a  great  cry  for  a  mile,  and  at  length 

*  Dimensions,  6  feet  3  inches  by  2  feet  6  Inches,  with  References  and  Histo- 
ri?Rl  Notes.  Published  by  Taperell  and  Innes,  2  Wlnchesier-buildlngs,  Old 
Bioad-strect,  1850. 
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the  hounds  killed  him  at  the  end  of  St.  Gilea'a.  with  great  hollowing  and  Uowing 
of  horna  at  his  death ;  and  thence  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  all  hi*  comiianjr,  rode 
through  London  to  his  place  in  Lombard-street." 

The  establiahment  of  the  Waterworks  at  London  Bridge  in  1512,  and  the  anb- 
aequent  introduction  of  the  New  Riyer  in  1618,  baring  superseded  the  nae  of  the 
Tyburn  water,  the  Corporation  let  the  water  of  theae  conduits  on  a  lease  for  43 
years,  for  the  sum  of  700/.  per  annum.  The  Marylebone  Waterworka  were  in  the 
posaession  of  Hagh  Merchant,  lesaee,  in  1698 ;  they  had  then  been  establiabed  36 
years,  and  supplied  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Martm'slane.  These  Waterworks  were 
aituated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  south  end  of  Portland-place ;  Portland 
Cbapel  having  been  built  upon  the  site  of  Marylebone  Basin,  which  was  anciently 
B  reservoir  belonging  to  the  said  Waterworks.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
old  newspapers  as  the  cause  of  many  fatal  accidenta,  and  the  scene  of  aa  many 
suicides.  There  is  a  view  of  this  baaio,  by  Chatelain,  in  the  British  Museum. 
'<Smith'8  MaryUbime^  1833,  p.  147.) 

**  New  Bond-street  was  at  that  time  (1700)  an  open  field,  called  Conduit-mead, 
from  one  of  the  conduits  which  supplied  this  part  of  the  town  with  water ;  and 
Conduit-atreet  received  its  name  for  the  same  reason."  {Pennant.)  Carew  Mild- 
may,  who  died  between  1780  and  1785,  told  Pennant  that  he  remembered  killing 
«  woodcock  on  the  site  of  Conduit-street,  when  it  was  open  country. 

On  Kensington  Palace  green  was  formerly  a  four-gabled  Conduit, 
built  temp.  Henry  VIIT.;  and  a  Water  Tower,  erected  bj  Sir  John 
Yanbrugn,  temp.  Queen  Anne ;  both  were  very  fine  specimenB  of  brick- 
'work,  and  communicating  by  pipes  with  the  wells  on  tbe  green,  supplied 
the  Palace  with  water,  which  was  raised  in  the  Tower  by  a  horse  and 
wheel.  B?  forming  the  great  sewer  for  "  Palace  Gardens  "  adjoining, 
all  the  wells  on  the  green,  except  one,  were  unexpectedly  drained :  the 
Conduit  and  Tower  were  then  taken  down,  and  the  Palace  has  since 
'been  supplied  from  Chelsea  Water-works. 

Westminster  Abbey  has  been,  from  a  very  distant  period,  supplied 
with  spring-water  from  a  Conduit-head  at  Bayswater,  communicating 
-with  a  Gothic  conduit,  erected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (bearing  their 
arms),  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park.  West  of  the 
Xodge  at  Hyde-Park-corner,  and  facing  the  Enightsbridge-road,  is  a 
square  building,  inclosing  a  tank  filled  from  the  above  Conduit-head, 
for  the  supply  of  Buckingham  and  St.  James's  Palaces ;  the  water  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  building  bears  on  a  tablet  "  IV.  G.  R.,  1820," 
the  date  of  its  repair.  The  leaden  pipes  pass  through  the  Green  Park, 
-and  the  end  of  ttie  ornamental  water  in  St.  James's  Park,  at  a  spot 
denoted  by  a  stone,  and  through  Queen-square  to  the  Abbey. 

The  Palace  at  Westminster  bad  its  conduit.  In  the  Close  Rolls 
(Hen.  III.  1244)  the  king  commands  a  payment  to  be  made  out  of  his 
treasury  to  Edward  of  Westminster,  on  account  of  *^  our  conduit ;"  and 
"by  a  singular  precept  of  the  same  year  is  a  grant  to  Edward,  that 
**  from  the  aqueduct  which  the  king  had  constructed  to  the  Great  Hall 
at  Westminster,  he  might  have  a  pipe  to  his  own  court  at  Westminster, 
of  the  size  of  a  goose-quill."  In  a  memorandum  of  works  executed 
(Edw.  II.  1307-1310,)  is  the  following  entry  : 

"  The  conduit  of  water  coming  into  the  palace,  and  into  the  king's  mewa,  for 
the  falcons,  which  in  various  places  was  obstructed  and  injured,  and  the  under- 
ground pipes  stolen,  was  completely  repaired,  and  the  water  returned  to  its 
proper  courses  and  issues,  both  at  the  palace  and  at  the  mews.'* 

"  A  beautiful  fountain,  which  fell  in  large  cascades,  and  on  jubilee  days  was 
made  to  pour  forth  streams  of  choice  wine,  stood  rather  towards  the  west,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  court.  Permission  to  make  use  of  the  surplus  water  which 
flowed  fiom  this  conduit  was  granted,  on  Feb.  S  (25  Hen.  VI.),  to  the  parish. 
Under  the  date  1524,  the  churchwardens  for  the  time  being  note,  'Mem">.  the 
King's  charter  for  the  Condett  at  the  Pales'-gate  remayneth  in  the  custody  of  the 
churchwardens.'  The  founuin  was  removed  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  11."— 
Watcott's  Westmintier.  Lastly,  in  the  very  curious  Harleian  lis.  numbered  433 
(Rich.  III.  1484)  we  find  mentioned  •'  the  lyteil  wat'  conduct" 

A  print  by  Godfrey,  after  a  drawing  by  Hollar,  (probably  temp. 
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Ckasies  L,)  shews  a  stone  conduit  in  St.  JamesVsqiiare,  on  or  near  the 
^>ot  now  occupied  by  Bacon's  equestrian  bronze  statue  ofWilliam  III. : 
tbe  whole  of  Pall  Mail  was  then  clear  of  houses,  from  the  village  of 
Charing  to  St.  James's  Palace.  The  above  conduit  is  mentioned  by 
Lord  Bacon  (  Worki,  vol.  ii.)  in  connexion  with  one  of  his  experiments. 
In  1720,  a  baain  of  water,  with  a  fountain  and  pleasure-boat,  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  conduit ;  and  into  this  basin  were  thrown  the  keys  of 
Sewgate  Prison  during  the  Riots  of  1780. 

Dalston  and  Islington  had  their  conduit-heads ;  and  the  Report  of  a 
Tlew  of  them,  dated  1692,  describes  the  entire  course  of  this  supply 
mtil  it  reaches  the  Conduit  at  Aldgate.  This  Report  mentions  "  the 
White  Conduit,"  fed  by  sundnr  springs,  in  a  field  at  Islington,  and  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Carthusian  friars  or  the  monastery  upon  the  site  of 
vbich  Sutton  founded  the  Charterhouse,  supplied  also  from  the  above 
conduit.  It  likewise  gave  name  to  White  Conduit  House.  (See  Amubb- 
HEHTTB,  Tea- Gardens,  p.  15.)  The  small  stone  house  built  over  the 
TeU  or  conduit  in  1641  was  taken  down  in  1832.  It  was,  however, 
sorvired  by  tbe  Old  Conduit  at  Dalston,  the  remains  of  which,  in  1849, 
sored  as  a  tool-honse  in  the  nursery-ground  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Charter-houBe  Conduit  was  rebuilt  by  the  executors  of  Thomas  Sutton. 
It  bore  the  date  1641,  and  upon  it  were  sculptured  the  arms  and  initials  of  Sutton. 
No  vectige  of  it  now  remains. 

WiBiam  Lamb  was  sometime  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  to  Henry 
Till,  dtizea  and  dothworker :  **  neere  unto  Holbom,"  says  Stow, "  be 
foanded  a  faire  conduit  and  a  standard,  with  a  cocke  at  Holborn-bridge 
to  conveye  thence  the  waste.  These  were  begun  the  six-and-twentieth 
day  of  March,  1577,"  &c  The  conduit  is  described  by  Hatton,  in  1708,  as 
"  near  the  fields  (now  Lamb's  Conduit  street),  aifording  plenty  of  water,  clear  as 
cbcyttal,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  drinking.  It  belongs  to  St.  Sepulchre's  parish, 
tbe  fioontain-head  being  under  a  stone,  marked  8.  S.  P.,  in  the  vacant  ground  a 
Etrk  sonth  of  Ormond-street,  whence  the  water  comes  in  a  drein  to  this  conduit; 
ad  it  runs  thence  in  lead  pipes  (2000  yards  long)  to  the  conduit  on  Snow-hill, 
vhich  baa  the  figure  of  a  Iamb  upon  it,  denoting  that  its  water  comes  from 
Innb's  Conduit." 

Hie  rign  of  tbe  lAmb  public-house,  at  the  north-east  end  of  Lamb's 
Condait-street,  is  the  effigy  of  a  lamb  cut  in  stone,  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  figures  which  stood  unon  Lamb*s  Conduit,  as  a  rebus  on  his 
name.  "When  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  erected,  we  learn  from  Hat- 
too  that  the  conduit  was  taken  down,  and  the  water  conveyed  to  the 
east  side  of  Red  Lion-street,  at  the  end,  (now  Lamb's  Conduit  street ;) 
an  inscription  stating  the  waters  to  be  preserved  **  by  building  an 
artk  over  the  same ;"  and  in  1851,  Mr.  J.  Wykeham  Archer  discovered, 
beneath  a  trap-door  in  the  pavement  of  the  Lamb-yard,  a  short  flight 
of  steps,  a  bnck  vault,  and  the  covered  well;  as  well  as  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  next  yard  southward,  this  inscription  cut  in  wood,  over  a 
recess  now  bricked  up : 

"  Lamb's  Conduit,  the  property  of  the  City  of  London.  This  Pump  is  erected 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick." 

Tbe  water  is  perfectly  dear,  and  is  slightly  astringent;  and  the 
Mansion  House  is  said  still  to  derive  a  supply  from  this  source. 

In  the  garden  of  the  house.  No.  30  East-street,  Lamb's  Conduit 
street,  is  a  pump  and  spring ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall  a  stone  stating 
this  to  be  '*  the  head  of  the  spring  Lamb's  Goiniuit  Water." 

Many  of  the  City  Conduits  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666 ;  and  others  were  removed  in  1728,  it  is  stated,  to  compel  the  public 
to  have  the  New  River  water  laid  on  to  their  houses. 

Upon  great  festal  occasions,  the  Conduits  flowed  with  wine  instead 
of  water :  at  the  procession  of  Anne  Boleyn,  June  1, 153@L  ^e  iGreac 
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Cheap  Conduit  ran  with  white  and  claret  wine  all  the  afternoon.  Pro  - 
bablj  the  last  of  these  prodigal  events  was  in  1727,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Coronation  of  George  I.,  when  Lamb's  Conduit  ran  with  wine. 

CONVENTS, 

Before  we  notice  the  Conyentual  establishments  of  the  present  daj, 
we  shall  glance  at  the  religious  houses  and  hospitals  which,  for  ages 
before  the  Reformation,  occupied  nearly  two-thinds  of  the  entire  area 
of  London.  Independently  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  following  Friaries  and  Abbeys  existed  almost  immediately 
prior  to  the  Reformation : — 

Friaries :  Black  Friars,  between  Ludgate  and  the  Thames ;  Grey  Friars,  near 
old  Newgate,  now  Christ's  Hospital ;  Augustine  Friars,  now  Austin  Friars,  near 
Broad-street:  White  Friars,  near  Salisbury-sqaare;  Crouched  or  Crossed  Friars, 
St  Olave's,  Hart-street,  near  Tower-hill;  Carthusian  Friars,  now  the  Cli&rter 
House ;  Cistercian  Friars,  or  New  Abbey,  East  Smithfield ;  Brethren  de  Saoco,  or 
Bon  Hommet,  Old  Jewry. 

Priories:  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  Clerken  well;  Holy  Trinity,  or  Christ  Church, 
on  the  site  of  Duke's-place,  and  near  Aldgate ;  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near 
Smithfield;  St.  Mary  Overie's,  Southwark;  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey. 

Nunneries:  Benedictines,  or  Black  Nuns,  Clerkenwell;  St.  Helen's,  Biahops- 
gate-street;  St.  Clare's,  Minories;  Holy-well,  between  Holy  well-lane  and  Norton- 
folgate. 

Colleges,  ^c;  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand ;  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  Wei^tcheap ;  Whlt- 
tlngton's  College  and  Hospital,  Vintry  Ward ;  St.  Michael's  College  and  Chapel, 
Crooked-lane ;  Jesus  Commons,  Dowgate. 

Hospitals  (having  resident  Brotherhoods):  St.  Giles's  In  the  Fields,  near  St. 
Giles's  Church ;  St.  Jameii's,  now  St.  James's  Palace ;  Our  Lady  of  Rounceval, 
near  Charing-croas;  St.  Maty,  Savoy,  Strand;  Elsing  Spltal,  now  Sion  College; 
Corpus  Christi,  In  St.  Lawrence  Pountney;  St.  Passey,  near  Bevia  Marks;  St. 
Mary  Axe;  Trinity,  without  Aldgate;  St.  Thomas,  Mercers'  Chapel;  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Less,  near  Smithfield;  St.  Giles's,  and  Corpus  Christi,  without 
Cripplegate ;  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Moortields ;  St.  Mary 
Spital,  without  Bishopsgate;  St.  Thomas,  Southwark;  Lok  Spital,  or  Lazar, 
Kent-street,  Southwark ;  St  Katherine's,  below  the  Tower. 

Fraternities:  St.  Nicholas.  Bishopsgate-street ;  St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian, 
or  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldersgate-street ;  St.  Giles,  Whitecross-street ;  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Leadentiall;  St.  UrsuIa-le-Strand ;  Hermitage,  Nightingale-lane,  East 
SmithGeld;  Corpus  Christi,  St.  Mary  Spital;  the  same  at  St.  Mary  Bethlehem, 
and  St.  Mary,  Poultry. 

The  majority  of  these  establishments  disappeared  at  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  a  glance  at  the  Sutherland  View  of  London  in  1543,  and  at 
Taperell  and  Innes's  Map  (early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth),  shews 
us  many  of  these  important  buildings  entire,  and  others  lying  distant  in 
the  fiefds.  Almost  the  only  remains  now  traceable  are  around  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Westminster,  where  some  of  the  monastic  offices  are 
tenanted  as  the  School ;  of  Grey  Friars,  the  cloisters  exist ;  of  the  Augus- 
tine Friars,  the  church  ;  of  the* Carthusian  Friars,  the  wooden  gate  and 
a  few  other  relics ;  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  gateway ;  ef  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  the  church  cloister  and  crypt;  of  St.  Mary  Overie's, 
the  church-choir  and  lady-chapel ;  and  at  Bermondsey  the  great  gate- 
house remained  nearly  entire  till  1807 ;  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  the 
church  remains;  of  St.  Bartholomew's  the  Less,  the  church-tower;  and 
St.  Katherine's  "by  the  Tower"  disappeared  in  1827.  Such  are  the 
principal  Momuiic  Remains  in  the  metropolis. 

Since  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  a  few  Roman  Catholic  Con- 
rents  hare  been  erected  in  London  and  the  suburbs.  Of  these,  the  Con- 
vent for  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  founded  by  subscription, 
at  Dockhead,  Bermondsey,  in  1838,  and  opened  for  the  Sisterhood  De- 
cember 12, 1839;  when  Sister  Mary,  the  Lady  Barbara  Eyre,  sister  to 
Francis  the  eighth  earl  of  Newburgh,  took  the  tows,  with  five  other 
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bSn  of  fortnne,  and  liberal  benefactresses  to  the  chapel  and  convent. 
In  addition  to  the  serrices  of  their  religion,  the  Sisters  devote  them- 
kItcs  to  the  education  of  poor  girls,  the  visitation  and  comfort  of  the 
Bck  and  afflicted,  and  the  protection  of  distressed  reputable  females. 

The  reception  of  a  postulant  Into  the  sisterhood,  or  the  "  taking  of  the  veil," 
a  u  impressive  oemnony  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  or  in  the 
ch&reh  adjoin inf^;  when  the  whole  sisterhood  walk  in  procession,  dressed  in  the 
bbit  or  their  order,  each  hearing  a  lighted  taper,  and  followed  by  the  postulants, 
a  white  dresaea,  and  head-wreaths  of  white  flowers  and  evergreens.  The  choir 
ttn  chant  **  Gloriosa  vlrginum ;"  the  priest  invokes  the  prayers  of  the  Virgin  in 
tebalf  of  the  postulants,  to  each  of  whom  he  presents  a  lighted  taper.  "  as  a  cor- 
"cai  emblem  of  inward  light."  The  superioress  and  her  assistant  then  conduct 
tJ:e  postulants  to  the  celebrant,  who  inquires  if  they  enter  the  Order  by  their  own 
tw  win,  and  if  it  be  **  their  firm  intention  to  persevere  in  religion  to  the  end  of 
th«ff  fives."  These  questions  being  answered  satisfactorily,  the  postulants  with- 
txw  with  the  superioress,  put  off  their  sectilar  dress,  and  return  wearing  the  som- 
re  habit  of  the  Order.  The  superioress  then  girds  them  with  the  cincture ;  and 
'^  celebrant  holds  a  white  veil  over  the  head  of  each,  requesting  her  to  accept  it  as 
"  the  emblem  of  purity."  They  are  subsequently  habited  with  "  the  cloak  of  the 
C^oreh:"  each  of  the  novices  sings:  "  My  heart  hath  uttered  a  good  word;  I 
ipeak  my  words  to  the  King."  &e. ;  each  novice  embraces  the  superioress  and 
each  member  of  the  sisterhood,  and  they  retire  as  they  entered,  in  procession. 

The  Convent  of  Mercy,  in  Blandford- square,  haa  schoolrooms  fop 
lOOOpoor  children,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Marvlebone,  which  has  a  population  of  nearly  20,000  Roman  Catholics ; 
this  Convent  is  intended  to  afford  an  asylum  to  Roman  Catholic  female 
terranta  when  out  of  situations. 

Another  Convent  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  erected  in  Cadogan- 
•treet,  Chelsea,  in  1845,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  eminent 
botanist,  of  King*s-road  ;  besides  the  convent  are  a  chapel  and  schools. 

Ihe  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  JesuB 
^Carmelite  Nuns),  in  Clarendon-square,  Somers-town,  is  the  repre- 
•entative  of  Syon  at  Isleworth;  and  of  the  same  order  are  the  Convents 
il  Hampstead  and  Tottenham ;  and  Benedictine  Solitaries  of  the  Per- 
petual Adoration,  London  Abbey,  London-road,  St.  George *s-fields. 

The  buildings  occupying  the  angle  of  the  St.  George*s  and  West- 
*  adjoining  St.  George's  Cathedral,  were,  " 


-roads,  and  adjoining  St.  George's  Cathedral,  were,  in  part, 
originally  designed  for  a  convent,  but  will  probably  be  adapted  as  a 
palace  for  the  Bishop  of  Southwark.  The  edifice,  with  a  pretty  little 
oriel-window,  buttresses,  and  spiral  bell-turret,  is  a  pleasing  group, 
in  combination  with  the  gables  and  elegant  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Norwood  (late  the  Park  Hotel)  was 
established  by  a  number  of  nuns  from  France,  for  Catholic  orphans. 
In  December  18.51,  a  paysan,  dressed  in  a  blouse,  called  at  the  mother 
establishment  of  the  above  convent  in  France,  and  presented  to  the 
I<adj -Superior  1500  francs  (about  62/.),  as  a  small  contribution  for  the 
Orphanage  at  Norwood. 

The  Asrlum  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Hammersmith  consists  of  a 
convent  and  church,  communicating  by  cloisters,  designed  by  Pugin, 
who  has  also  added  to  the  old  foundation  cells  for  the  nuns.  There 
are  received  here  nearly  100  penitents,  who,  on  leaving  the  asylum,  are 
fitted  out  for  service ;  and  work  for  the  needle  and  laundry,  and  cast- 
off  clothes,  are  eiHcient  aid. 

St.  Mary's  (Redemptorist  Fathers),  Park-road,  Clapham,  was  es- 
tablished in  1848,  in  a  private  house,  to  which  the  Superior  attached 
a  belfry,  where  the  bell  was  tolled  five  times  a-day  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  waa  subsequently  increased  to  six  bells.  The  noise  became 
intolerable  to  the  occupant  of  the  next  house,  who  brought  an  action 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  August  1851,  and  obtained  damages  40«. 
imd  costs.   On  November  9  the  bells  were  rung  again  (one  bell  weigh-* 
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ing  nine  cwt.)»  so  as  effectuallj  "  to  cause  mischief  and  material  injury 
to  the  comfort  of  those  that  dwell  near"  (Lord  £ldon),  when  an  in- 
junction was  sought  to  restrain  the  Superior,  or  any  person  acting 
under  him,  from  ringing  the  bells,  which  was  gpranted  bj  Vice-chan- 
cellor Kindersley,  December  23^  1851. 

The  Convents  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Bedford-road,  Clap- 
ham,  and  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Christian  Retreat,  Manor  House,  Ken- 
nington^lane,  are  educational  establishments :  the  latter  is  the  only 
restige  of  the  old  palace,  and  had  for  its  last  royal  tenant  Charles  1. 
vhen  Prince  of  Wales. 

COENHILL, 
A  principal  street  of  the  City,  extending  from  the  western  end  of 
Leadenhall-street,  crossing  westward  to  the  Mansion  House.  It  was 
named  <*of  a  corn -market  time  out  of  mind  there  holden."  (Stow.) 
Here  was  the  "Tun**  prison,  built  in  1283,  upon  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  a  pump;  also  a  castellated  conduit,  and  its  water  **  Standard** 
(1528),  near  the  junction  of  the  street  with  Leadenhall-street.  On  March 
25, 1748,  a  fire  within  tweWe  hours  consumed  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred  houses  in  Comhill  (200,000/.  loss),  including  that  in  which  was 
born  the  poet  Gray,  whose  father  was  an  Exchange  broker ;  the  house 
was  rebuilt,  and  was,  in  1774,  occupied  by  one  Natxell,  a  perfumer ; 
and  in  1824  it  was  still  inhabited  by  a  perfumer — No.  41,  a  few  doors 
from  Birchin-lane.  (Bray ley's  LotKuniana,  toI.  iiL  p.  98.)  Comhill  has 
been  the  site  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
On  the  west  side,  adjoining  the  Bank  of  England,  was  St.  Christopher- 
le-Stocks  church,  with  a  loftT  pinnacled  tower,  which  escaped  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666 :  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  but  taken  down 
in  1781,  and  its  site  included  within  the  Bank.  About  the  same  time 
was  erected  Bank-building^,  in  place  of  a  block  of  houses  built  after 
the  Great  Fire ;  the  former  were  removed  in  1844 :  the  end  house  ex- 
tended to  the  site  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  WellingtoD. 
In  excavating  for  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  in  1841,  was  discotered 
a  gravel  pit,  supposed  by  Mr.  Tite,  the  architect,  to  have  been  sunk 
during  the  earliest  Boman  occupation  of  London ;  and  then  to  have 
been  a  pond,  gradually  filled  with  rubbish.  In  it  were  found  Roman 
work,  stuccora  and  painted;  fragments  of  elegant  Samian  ware;  an 
amphora,  with  terra-cotta  lamps,  17  feet  below  the  surface ;  also  pine- 
wood  table-books  and  metal  styles,  sandals  and  soldier*s  shoes,  a  Roman 
strigpl,  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Domitian,  &c. ;  and  almost  the  very 
foot-marks  of  the  Roman  soldier.  The  locality  is  now  the  most  embel- 
lished area  of  the  City,  and  a  nucleus  of  new  streets  and  sumptuous 
architecture. 

Cornhill  was  formerly  noted  for  its  shops  of  "  much  stolen  gear,*' 
mentioned  by  Lydgate  early  in  the  fifteenth  century :  as  well  as  for  its 
taverns,  where  was  "  wine  one  pint  for  a  pennie,  and  bread  to  drink  it 
was  given  free  in  every  tavern."  Here  was  the  famous  Pope's-Head 
Tavern,  whence  Pope's-Head  alley.  No.  15,  with  a  quaint  old  front,  was 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Birch,  father  and  son,  the  celebrated  cooks  and  con- 
fectioners :  the  son,  born  in  1757,  was  Alderman  of  Candlewick  ward, 
and  Lord  Mayor  in  1815-16 ;  and  annually  presented  to  the  Mansion 
House  a  splendid  cake,  to  keep  Twelfth  Night.  Alderman  Birch  wrote 
the  Adopted  Child  and  other  dramatic  pieces.  At  a  corner  house,  be- 
tween Cornhill andLombard-street,  Thomas  Guy,  the  wealthy  stationer, 
commenced  business.  (See  Hospitals.)  This  "  lucky  corner**  was 
subsequently  Pidding's  Lottery-office,  lliere  were  several  other  lot- 
tery-offices  in  ComhiU,  including  that  of  Carroll,  knighted  as  Sheriff 
m  1837,  Lord  Mayor  in  1846. 
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Camhill  has  been  the  loene  of  two calftmitous  fires:  one  in  1748,  above  men- 
dsacd,  which  eoramenced  at  a  peruke-maker's  in  Exchange-alley,  and  burnt 
from  90  to  100  booses,  including  the  London  Assurance  Office,  the  Fleece  and 
Three  Tana  Taverns,  and  Tom's  and  the  Rainbow  Coffee-houses,  in  Cornhill ; 
^  Swan  T&Tem,  with  Garraway's.  Jonathan's,  and  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-houses, 
fa  Exchang»«Uey ;  besides  the  George  and  Vulture  Tavern,  and  several  othtr 
wfce  honaca :  noany  lives  lost.  The  second  fire  commenced  also  at  a  peruke- 
Kakci'a,  in  Biahopsgate-street,  adjoining  Leadenhall-street,  Nov.  7, 1765;  when 
all  the  homes  fxma  ComhUl  to  St.  Martin  Outwich  church  were  burnt ;  and  tho 
Aunb,  parsonage-house,  Merchant-Tailors' Hall,  and  several  houses  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  were  much  damaged.  The  White  Lion  Tavern,  purchased  for 
SWM.  osi  the  preceding  evening,  and  all  the  houses  in  White  Lion  Court,  were 
bomt,  together  with  five  houses  in  Comhlll  and  others  in  Leadenhall-street, 
when  Mveral  lives  were  lost 

COSMOBAMAS. 
The  Cosmoruna,  though  named  from  the  Greek,  (kosmos,  world ; 
nd  oramOf  riew,  becaiue  of  the  great  variety  of  views,)  is  but  an  en- 
brgement  of  the  street  peep-show ;  the  difference  not  being  in  the 
oooitrnction  of  the  apparatus,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures  exhi- 
bited. In  the  common  shows,  coarsely-coloured  prints  are  sufficiently 
fcood ;  hn  the  Coemorama  a  moderately  good  oil-painting  is  employed. 
The  pictnres  are  placed  beyond  what  appear  like  common  windows, 
but  of  which  the  panes  are  really  large  convex  lenses,  fitted  to  correct 
the  errors  of  appearance  which  the  nearness  of  the  pictures  would  else 
produce.  The  optical  part  of  the  exhibition  is  thus  complete ;  but  as 
the  frame  of  the  picture  would  be  seen,  and  thus  the  illusion  be  de- 
stroyed, it  in  necessary  to  place  between  the  lens  and  the  view  a  square 
wooden  frame,  which,  being  painted  black,  prevents  the  rays  of  light 
paanng  beyond  a  certain  line,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  eye: 
on  looking  through  the  lens,  the  picture  is  seen  as  if  through  an  open- 
iBff,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  effect.  Upon  the  top  of  the  frame  is 
a  lamp,  which  illuminates  the  picture,  while  all  extraneous  light  is 
carefully  ezcladed  by  the  lamp  being  in  a  box,  open  in  front  and  top. 

A  Coemorama  is  shewn  at  Nos.  207  and  1^09  Regent-street,  where 
the  most  effective  scenes  are  views  of  cities  and  pubUc  buildings.  Gos- 
monuoas  also  form  part  of  other  exhibitions.  At  the  Lowther  Bazaar, 
Strand,  the  *'  Maine  Cave,"  (cosmoramic  pictures,)  has  realised  1500^ 
per  annum,  at  6<f.  for  each  admission. 

COVENT  GARDEN, 
Lving  between  the  north  side  of  the  Strand  and  Long  Acre,  has  been 
a  locality  of  great  interest  and  celebrity  for  six  centuries  past.  In  1222 
most  of  the  present  parish  ofSt.Paul,Covent  Garden,  wasoccupied  by  the 
Garden  of  tne  Abbey  at  Westminster ;  unde  Convent,  corruptea  to  Coven t 
Garden,  which  name  occurs  in  a  deed  of  2  August,  0  Elizabeth.  In 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  new  Market,  in  1829,  a  quantity  of 
human  bodies  was  exhumed  on  the  north  side  of  the  area,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Convent  burial-ground.  After  the  Dissolution,  this 
Garden  and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  granted  by  Edward  TI.  to 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  upon  whose  attainder  they  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  In  1652,  they  were  granted  bv  patent,  with  seven  acres, 
called  Long  Acre,  of  the  yearly  value  of  €t.  6#.  8d.,  to  John  Earl  of 
Bedford,  who  built  a  town  residence,  principally  of  wood,  upon  the  site 
of  Southampton-street,  where  it  remained  till  1704 ;  the  garden  ex- 
tending northward  nearlv  to  the  site  of  the  present  Market.  South- 
ampton-street was  then  built,  and  named  after  Lady  William  Russell, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  ;  and  other  streets  were  named 
from  the  Russell  family,— as  Russell,  Bedford,  Tavistock,  Cbandos ; 
King  and  Henrietta  streets,  from  Charles  L  and  his  queen ;  and  James 
and  lork  streets,  from  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 
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In  1634  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford  cleared  the  area;  in  1640,  Inigo 
Jones  built  for  his  lordship  the  fine  church  of  St.  Paul,  **  the  handsomest 
barn  in  England,*'  on  the  west  side ;  and  lines  of  loftj  houses  upon 
arcades  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  (a  near  imitation  of  the  piazza  at 
LiTorno,)  Taristock-row  being  built,  in  1704,  upon  the  south.  (See 
Arcades,  p.  18.)  The  area  was  inclosed  with  railings,  at  60  feet  from 
the  buildings;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  dial,  with  a  gilt  ball,  raised 
upon  a  column.  One  of  Hollar's  prints,  temp,  Charles  II.,  shews  the 
place  aa  above,  with  uniform  houses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  church. 
In  1671,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  obtained  a  patent  for  the  Market,  which, 
however,  was  for  a  long  time  only  held  on  the  south  side  against  the 
garden-wallof  Bedford  House;  for  we  read  of  "bonefires"  and  fire- 
works in  the  square  in  1690  and  1691. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  large  house,  northward,  lived  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  of  "  Sympathetic  powder"  fame,  and  here  he  had  a  laboratory. 
The  mansion  (now  Evans^  Hotel)  was  built  for  Lord  Orford,  who  won 
the  victory  off  Gape  La  Hogue,  in  1692;  the  front  is  imagined  to  re- 
semble the  forecastle  of  a  ship.  The  premises  were  first  opened  as  an 
hotel  in  1774,  but  the  upper  portion  was  subsequently  let  as  chambers. 

From  its  contiguity  to  the  Cockpit  and  Drury  Lane  theatre,  Co- 
vent  Garden  became  surrounded  with  taverns ;  and  here,  in  1711,  stood 
**  Punch's  Theatre,"  which  thinned  the  congregation  in  the  church. 
Quacks  used  here  to  harangue  the  mob,  and  give  advice  gratis.  These 
adventitious  notorieties  did  not  improve  the  morals  of  the  locality — 

"  Where  holy  friars  told  their  beads, 
And  nunt  confess'd  their  evil  deeds: 
But  oh,  sad  change  1  oh,  ahame  to  tell 
How  soon  a  prey  to  vice  it  fell  1 
How  7— since  lu  justest  appellation 
Is  Grand  Seraglio  to  the  nation."— 5ff/ire,  1756. 

The  Piazza  was  formerly  "a  sad  place  .'*  Shenstone  tells  us  of  pick- 
pockets in  1744,  in  large  bodies,  armed  with  eouteaux,  attacking  parties 
coming  out  of  the  playhouse.  At  the  north-east  angle,  in  1779,  Miss 
Reay  was  shot  by  Hackman,  as  she  was  entering  a  carriage  to  return 
from  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Among  the  notorieties  of  "  the  Garden"  was,  beneath  the  church 
portico,  "Tom  King*s  Coffee-house,"  shewn  in  Hogarth's  print  of 
**  Morning :"  it  was  a  mere  shed,  as  Murphy  described  it,  '*  well  known 
to  all  gentlemen  to  whom  beds  are  unknown."  Upon  the  south  side  of 
the  market  sheds  was  the  noted  **  Finish,"  kept  by  Mrs.  Butler,  the  last 
of  the  Covent  Garden  night-taverns,  and  only  cleared  away  in  1829. 

In  1711,  at  the  Bumper  Tavern,  in  James-street,  the  best  Port-wine 
was  advertised  at  &t.  per  gallon ;  and  in  this  street,  the  Bird  Market 
was  formerly  held  on  Sunday  mornings.  In  1712,  Prince  Eugene  at- 
tended a  musical  festival  at  the  Two  Golden  Balls,  in  Bow-street.  In 
Great  Russell-street  were  the  three  celebrated  coffee-houses,  "  Will's," 
**  Tom*s,"  and  "  Button's,"  the  resort  of  Dryden,  Prior,  Addison,  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Gay :  at  Tom's,  No.  8,  Johnson  and  Boswell  first  met. — {See 
CoFFBB-HousES,  pp.  200,  204-5.)  In  1711,  Boliea  tea  was  sold  at  26«. 
the  pound  at  the  Barber's  Pole  in  Southampton -street ;  where.  No.  31, 
Godfrey  and  Cooke's,  (established  1680,)  is  the  oldest  chemist  and  drug- 
gist's shop  in  London.  At  No.  27  lived  David  Garrick,  before  he  re- 
moved to  Adelphi  Terrace. 

The  Piazza  houses  are  still  mostly  occupied  as  hotels  and  coffee- 
houses. At  the  Bedford,  frequented  by  Garrick,  Quin,  Foote,  Murphy, 
and  Sheridan,  was  held  for  many  years  the  Beefsteak  Society,  with  Cap- 
tain^ Morris  for  laureat ;  and  here  and  at  the  Piazza,  Richardson's,  and 
Joy's  (now  Evanses),  a  few  of  the  gay  nobility  were  wont  to  dine.    The 
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Raaxa  haa  bad  for  tenants  Sir  Feter  Lelj,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Sir  James 
Tbornfailly  and  Richard  Wilson ;  and  Hogarth's  Marriage- i-Ia-M ode 
pictures  were  exhibited  grratis  in  the  premises  now  Robins's  Auction- 
rrKHns.  One  of  the  eaniest  records  of  its  artistic  fame  is,  however, 
tkat  of  Cfaarles  L  establishing  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Kynaston,  in 
"the  Garden,"  an  academy  called  "  Museum  Miner T«e/'  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  gentlemen  in  arts  and  sciences,  knowledge  of  medals,  antiquities, 
Bsinting,  architecture,  and  foreign  languages.  Mr.  Cunningham's  2/am2- 
evok  is  pleasantlj  anecdotic  of  the  residence  of  many  eminent  persons 
ia  this  loGality.  Till  the  present  century,  the  neighbouring  streets 
were  a  fashionable  quarter ;  and  Tayistock  and  Henrietta  streets,  famed 
ior  ptrruquitTB,  were  crowded  with  carriages  at  shopping  hours. 

The  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Cogent  Garden,  is  completely  encircled  by 
that  of  St.  ftlartin-in-the- Fields ;  and  the  boundary  of  each,  upon  the 
me  cf  Bedford  House  and  ^^rounds,  towards  the  lower  end  of  South- 
unptoD-street,  has  been  contested  since  the  eighteenth  century. 

Before  the  portico  of  St.  Paurs  church  is  erected  the  hustingg  for  the  election  of 
Vemberi  of  Farliament  for  Westminster.  Contests  are  now  restricted  to  one 
far;  bat  in  this  political  cockpit  were  fought  many  battles  of  Government  and 
Puple,  wbcn  '*  madman's  holiday"  extended  to  1 5  days ;  the  defeat  of  the  Tory 
puty  leading  to  the  division  of  the  Liberals  into  Wliigs,  Radicals,  and  Reformers. 

CoTENT  Gakden  Market.    See  Markets. 

CoTKBT  Gardeic  Theatre.  See  Theatres. 
CRANE-COURT, 
kad-de'Sac  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet-street,  and  the  first  court 
eastward  of  Fetter- lane,  was  originally  called  Two- Crane-court.  It 
was  rebuilt  immediately  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 :  the  house  No.  5 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  brickwork,  dated  1670 ;  and  the  large  top  house 
was  bcult  Dj  Wren.  Upon  its  site  was  the  mansion  of  the  well-known 
Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  with  garden  and  fish-pond  in  the  rear.  In  the 
ftrqcnt  house,  the  Royal  Society  met  from  1710  till  1782 ;  and  the  room 
in  winch  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sat  as  president  is  preserved  intact.  In 
1782,  when  the  Society  removed  to  Somerset-House,  they  sold  the  pre- 
in  Crane-court  to  the  Scottish  Hospital  and  Corporation,  who 


BOW  oc<mpy  it.  In  the  hall  are  some  fine  portraits :  including  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  bv  Zucchero ;  and  William  lY.,  painted  and  presented 
by  Sir  David  Wilaie.  The  ancient  Scottish  arms,  cut  in  stone,  which 
adorned  the  original  hospital,  is  still  preserved  in  the  inner  court.  The 
house  formerly  included  the  present  No.  8,  in  which  was  kept  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  cedar- wood  cases.  Stripe  describes  Crane-court 
as  '^  a  very  handsome  open  place,  n-aced  with  good  buildings,  well 
inhabited  by  persons  of  repute."  Iintil  abont  1782  it  was  paved  with 
Uack  and  white  marble,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  parish,  and  com- 
mon pavement  snbstituted.  In  1754  and  1755,  the  Society  of  Arts  met 
at  a  circulating  library,*  and  subsequently  at  another  house,  in  this 
court ;  and  here  the  first  premium  of  five  pounds,  offered  for  drawings 
by  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  adjudged  to  Richard  Cosway, 
afterwards  R.A.  In  the  house  No.  9  was  originally  printed  and  pub- 
fished  the  TrccvelUr  newspaper;  at  No.  10  (Palmer  and  Clayton's)  was 
first  printed  the  Illustrated  London  News  ;  and  in  the  house  immedi- 
ately opposite,  the  early  numbers  of  Punch. 

In  Crane-court  lived  Dryden  Leach  the  printer,  who,  in  1763,  was  arrested  on 
a  general  warrant,  upon  suspicion  of  having  printed  Wilkes's  libellous  North 
Briton,  No.  45.  Leach  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  in  the  ninht,  his  papers  were 
•eised,  and  even  his  journeymen  and  servants  were  apprehended ;  the  only  foun- 
dation for  the  arrest  being  a  hearsay  that  Wilkes  had  been  seen  going  into  Leach's 

•  TUs  must  have  been  one  of  the  earUent  circulating  librarte^  established  in 
London,  since  only  four  existed  in  the  metropolta  in  1770.    ed  by  CiOOqIc 
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house :  he,  however,  subsequently  obtained  a  verdiet  and  300/.  damages  from 
three  of  the  king's  messengers  who  had  executed  the  illegal  warrant. 

CROSBY  HALL, 
In  Biahopsgate-fttreet,  and  north  of  the  entrance  into  Crosby -square,  is 
a  portion  of  Crosby  Place,  built  upon  ground  leased  of  the  Prioress  of 
St.  Helen's  in  1466,  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  alderman,  one  of  the  sheriffs 
in  1471,  knighted  by  Edward  lY.  in  the  same  year,  and  deceased  in 
1475  :  *'  so  short  a  time  enjoyed  he  that  his  large  and  sumptaoos  build- 
ing ;  he  was  buried  in  St.  Helen's,  the  parish  church ;  a  fair  monument 
to  him  and  his  lady  was  raised  there." — (Stow.) 

The  next  possessor  of  Crosby  Place  was  Richard  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, afterwards  Ring  Richard  III.;  and  here  Shakspeare*  has^id  a  por- 
tion of  his  drama  of  that  name ;  though  *'  the  historian  is  compelled  to 
say,  that  neither  at  the  death  of  Henry  VL  in  1471,  nor  at  the  marriage 
of  Richard  with  the  Lady  Anne  in  1473,  is  it  probable  that  Richard  was 
in  possession  of  Crosby  Place ;"  but  here  he  aetermined  upon  the  depo- 
sition, and  perhaps  the  death,  of  the  young  Ring  Edward  Y.,  and  here 
plotted  his  own  elevation  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Crosby  Place  was  then  purchased  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Read,  who  kept 
here  his  mayoralty,  1501.  Its  next  possessor  was  Sir  John  Best,  Mayor 
in  1516  (the  year  of  Evil  May- day),  and  by  him  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.f  In  1523,  More  sold  Crosby  Place  to  his  dearest  friend  Antonio 
Bonvisi,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lucca,  who  leased  the  mansion  to  William 
Rastell,  More's  nephew ;  and  to  William  Roper,  the  husband  of  More's 
favourite  daughter  Margaret.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  Bonvisi, 
Rastell,  and  Roper  were  driven  abroad  by  religious  persecution,  and 
Crosby  Place  was  forfeited,  but  restored  on  the  accession  of  Mary.  The 
next  proprietors  were  Jermyn  Cioll,  who  married  a  cousin  of  Sir  Thos. 
Gresham ;  and  Alderman  Bond,  who  added  to  the  edifice  a  lofty  tur- 
ret, though  no  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  found. 

In  1594,  Sir  John  Spencer  purchased  Crosby  Place,  and  in  it  kept 
his  mayoralty  that  year.  He  greatly  improved  the  Place,  and  "  builded 
a  most  large  warehouse  near  thereunto."  He  was  *' the  rich  Spencer,*' 
worth  nearly  a  million  of  money ;  and  here  he  entertained  Sully,  when 
he  came  on  a  special  embassy  from  Henry  lY.  of  France  to  James  I. 
Sir  John  Spencer's  daughter  an^  sole  heiress  married  William,  the  second 
Lord  Compton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  ancestor  of  the 
present  Marqnis.  During  Lord  Compton 's  proprietorship,  the  cele- 
brated Countess  of  Pembroke,  **  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke  s  mother," 
lived  many  years  in  Crosby  Place.  Spencer,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
son  of  the  fast^mentioned  proprietor,  resided  here  in  1638.  Two 
ears  previously,  the  property  was  leased  to  Sir  John  Langham,  sheriff  in 
.642,  during  whose  occupation  it  was  frequently  used  as  a  prison 
for  Royalists.  His  son.  Sir  Stephen  Lan^ham,  succeeded  him;  and 
during  his  tenancy,  Crosby  Place  was  so  injured  by  fire  that  it  was 

*  Shakspeare  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
Crosby  Place;  for  in  an  asaessment-roU  for  levying  subsidies,  dated  October  1, 
40th  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1598),  the  name  of  William  Shakspeare  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  pariah  of  St. 
Helen's,  with  the  sum  5/.  13«.  4</.,  the  assessment,  against  the  poet's  name. 

t  More,  after  his  marriage  in  1507,  resided  for  some  years  in  Bucklersbuty. 
In  what  year  he  purchased  Crosby  Place  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  was  probably  soon 
after  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Bruges,  in  1514  and  I5I5 ;  and  as  this  journey 
forms  the  groundwork  of  tbe  Uiopia^  there  is  reason  to  infer  this  charming  ro- 
mance  to  have  been  written  at  Crosby  Place,  to  which  the  picture  in  the  preface  of 
Sir  Thomas's  domestic  habits  may  apply.  There  is  litUe  or  no  doubt  that  Mora 
wrote  his  Hitiory  of  Richard  the  Third  at  Crosby  Place,  however  it  may  be  with 
the  Utopia.  Here,  too,  More  probably  received  Henry  VIII. ;  for  this  was  Just 
the  time  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  who  then  kept  his  court  at  Castle 
Bayuard's,  and  St.  Bride's. 
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r«Tcr  after  used  as  adweUinff.  In  1672,  the  XTpper  Hall  waa  converted 
-to  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  bj  the  Rer.  T.  Watson  ;  he  was  fol- 
ijired  by  Stephen  Cbamock ;  Dr.  Grosvenor,  apupil  of  Benjamin  Reach ; 
aadEdmuna  Calamy,  jun.  The  congregation  continaed  to  meet  here 
:S  1769y  when  H  waa  dispersed ;  and  a  farewell  sermon  was  preached 
bv  Mr.  Jonea,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  CoUjer,  at  Peckham. 

Tlie  HaU  waa  then  let  as  a  packer's  warehouse.    In  1677>  the  pre- 
sest  honaes  in  Crosby  Square  were  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  man* 
lifiD.    In  1831 »  the  packer's  lease  of  the  Hall  expired;  when  public 
ittentioo  waa  drawn  to  its  restoration,  as  the  finest  example  in  the  me- 
rropotis  of  the  donneatic  mansion  of  Perpendicular  work.    Its  long  list 
cf  ifiatingoished  tenants, —  above  all,  its  association  with  Richard  III., 
cr«atly  popalarised  the  proposed  restoration ;  and,  on  Jane  27, 1886,  the 
£rst  stone  of  the  new  work  was  laid  by  Lord  Mayor  Copeland,  alder- 
Tsa  of  Biahopsf^te ;  when  the  HaU  was  fitted  up  with  banners,  strewed 
vith  roshes^  and  an  Elizabethan  breakfast  serred  upon  the  long  tables. 
On  JoIt  12,  1838,  a  musical  performance  was  given  in  the  Hall,  after 
■rnee  in  ^t.  Helen's  Church,  ra  commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
sbam :  the  place  is  fraught  with  musical  memories,  for  under  its  sha- 
<^w  once  liTed  Byrde,  Wilbye,  and  Morley,  the  celebrated  madrigalists. 
The  restoration  was  completed  in  1842:  repairs  have  been  made,  and 
Qoeh  of  the  original  mansion  has  been  rebuilt :  the  Hall,  the  Coun- 
rl-chamber,  with  the  Throne-room  above,  remain ;  and  the  vaults  are  a 
^  specimen  of  early  brickwork.    The  entrance  to  Crosbv  Square  is 
tbroogh  a  snoall  gateway  from  Bishopsgate- street.    The  Hall  consists 
fdunt  story  only,  lighted  by  lofty  and  elegant  windows,  and  a  beauti- 
U  oriel  window,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.    The  Council- 
chuober*  was  stripped  of  many  of  its  decorations  in  1816  by  the  pro- 
pnetor,  who  removed  them  to  adorn  a  dairy  at  his  seat,  Fawley  Court, 
soeks;  but  the  fineW  coved  ceiling  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Yar- 
Bold  of  Great  St.  Helen's,  at  the  sale  of  whose  Collection,  in  1825,  this 
let  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cottingham,  the  architect,  who  fitted  it  as 
the  celling  of  his  Elizabethan  Biuseum  at  No.  43  Waterloo- Bridge- 
road:  at  the  dispersion  of  which,  in  1851,  the  relic  was  again  sold. 
The  Throne -room  has  an  oak-ribbed  rounded  roof ;  and  among  its  win- 
dows, one  reaching  the  entire  height  of  the  apartment. 

The  Great  HaU,  the  innermost  sanctuarv,  is  54  ft.  long,  27^  broad, 
■Bd  40  feet  high.  It  has  a  minstrels'  gallery,  but  not  a  dais. 

The  glory  of  the  place  Is,  however,  the  roof,  which  in  an  elaborate  arehftec- 
tsnl  study,  sod  dncidedly  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tbnbrr-work  in  exist- 
ence. It  differs  ttom  many  other  examples  in  being  an  inner- roof ;  It  is  of  cork 
•r  chestnut,  of  low  pointed  arches,  approaehinfi  to  an  ellipse.  From  the  main 
points  of  intersection  hang  pendants,  which  end  in  octagonal  ornaments,  pierced 
vtth  small  niches,  each  pendant  forming  (he  centre  of  four  arches ;  so  that  in 
vhatever  point  it  is  riewed,  the  design  presents  a  series  of  arches  of  elegant  con> 
•eructkin,  whilst  the  spandrils  are  pierced  with  perpendicular  trefoil-headed 
niches.  The  principal  timbers  are  ornamented  with  small  flowers,  or  knots  of 
HaGafs,  In  a  hollow ;  and  the  whole  springs  tnm.  octangular  corbels  of  stone  at« 
tacbed  to  the  piers  between  the  windows.  Here  the  superior  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect Is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  method  by  which  he  has  avoided  an  horiaontal 
import  to  his  celling,  by  constructing  arches  of  timber  corresponding  with  the  oma- 
mental  portionB  of  the  roof  above  the  lateral  windows,  and  thus  completely  avoid- 
ing a  horizontal  line,  which  was  as  much  the  abomination  of  our  ancient  archi- 
tects, as  it  is  the  favourite  of  our  modem  ones.  These  arches  are  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  onUhlature,  of  a  moulded  architrave,  a  fVieze  of  pierced  quatrefoUs  in  square 
psoels,  and  an  embattled  cornice ;  each  quairefoil  contained  a  small  flower,  of  which 
fifty-six  originally  existed  on  each  side  of  the  Hall,  the  designs  being  dissimilar. 

•  In  1794,  Mr.  Capon  painted  for  John  Philip  Kemble,  at  New  Drury-Iane 
Thcatn.  the  Council-chamber,  for  the  play  otJane  Shore;  a  correct  restoration 
ot  the  original  apartment,  as  &i  as  existing  documenu  would  warrant. 
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The  oriel,  forming  an  ornamented  recess  in  the  side  of  the  Hall,  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  its  best  features :  it  is  yaulted  with  stone, 
beaatifuUy  groined,  the  ribs  springing  from  small  pillars  attached  to 
the  angles ;  while  knots  of  foliage  and  bosses  are  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section. Among  them  is  a  ram  trippant,  the  crest  of  Sir  John  Crosbj. 
This  and  the  other  windows  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with 
stained  glass,  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  several  per- 
sonages famous  in  the  history  of  Crosby  Place,  as  well  as  of  persons 
of  taste  who  have  contributed  to  its  restoration.  The  lower  aperture 
has  been  closed  by  the  same  piece  of  wood- work  that  was  formerly 
elevated  above  it  The  floor  is  paved  with  stone  in  small  square  slabs, 
arranged  diagonally.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  fire-place,  which  is  at  least 
singular,  if  not  unique,  in  a  Hall  of  this  age. 

Crosby  Hall,  in  its  restored  state,  is  let  for  musical  performances  and 
lectures ;  and  it  was,  for  some  time,  the  meeting-place  of  a  Literary 


Society.    The  west  front  of  the  premises,  next  Bishopsgate-street,  has 
been  composed  in  the  style  of  the  timber  houses  of  the  Crosby  period. 
Here  is  a  statue  of  Sir  John,  by  Nixon  ;  with  his  arms  and  crest. 
CRYPTS. 

The  Crypts,  vaults,  or  undercrofts  remidning  in  the  metropolis,  are 
interesting  specimens  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture. 

The  Crypt  or  Lower  Chapel  of  Old  London  Bridge  belongs  to  the  past :  it  was 
constructed  in  the  tenth  or  great  pier,  and  was  entered  both  from  the  upper  apart- 
ment and  the  street,  as  well  aa  by  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  winding  round  a  pillar 
which  led  into  it  from  outside  the  pier ;  whilst  in  front  of  this  latter  entrance 
the  sterling  formed  a  platform  at  low-water,  which  thus  rendered  it  accessible 
trom  the  nver.    This  Crypt  was  about  60  feet  in  length,  20  feet  high,  and  had  a 

groined  roof,  supported  by  stone  ribs  springing  from  clustered  columns;  at  the 
itersections  were  bosses  sculptured  with  cherubs,  episcopal  heads,  and  a  crowned 
head  (probably  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion),  grouped  with  four  masks ;  and  near  the 
entrance  was  a  piscina  for  hol>  water.  Here  was  a  rich  series  of  windows  looking 
on  to  the  water,  and  the  floor  was  paved  with  black  and  white  marble :  herein 
was  buried  Peter  of  Colechureh,  the  priest-architect  of  the  bridge.  The  Chapel 
was  taken  down  in  1700:  the  Crypt  bad  been  many  years  used  as  a  paper- 
warehouse  ;  and  though  the  floor  was  always  from  8  to  10  feet  under  the  surface 
at  high-water  mark,  yet  the  masonry  was  so  good  that  no  water  ever  penetrated. 
In  f^ont  of  the  bridge-pier  a  square  fish-pond  was  formed  in  the  sterling,  into 
which  the  flsh  were  carried  by  the  tide,  and  there  detained  by  a  wire  grating 
placed  over  it;  and  "an  ancient  servant  of  London  Bridge,  now  (1627)  verging 
upon  his  hundredth  summer,  well  remembers  to  have  gone  down  through  the 
Chapel  to  fish  in  the  pond."    Thomson's  Chronicles,  p.  517. 

St.  Bartholomew 'fl  Crtpt,  Smithfield,  exists  in  good  preserva- 
tion under  the  dining-hall  or  refectory  of  the  priory,  of  which  also 
there  remain  other  appurtenances.  This  crypt  is  of  great  length,  has 
a  double  row  of  beautirul  aisles,  with  Early-Pointed  arches,  divided  by 
Middlesex-passage,  leading  from  Great  to  Little  Bartholomew-clost. ; 
a  door  at  the  extremity  is  traditionally  said  to  have  communicated  by 
a  subterranean  passage  with  Caoonbury  at  Islington.  Beneath  the 
"  Coach  and  Horses "  public-house,  and  probably  once  the  hospiUum^ 
within  the  west  gate  of  the  monastery,  is  the  remains  of  another  crypt. 
Bow  Church  Crtpt,  Cheapside,  consists  of  columns  and  simple 
Uomauesque  groinings,  said  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Conqueror :  it  is 
the  crypt  of  the  ancient  Norman  church,  but  it  was  mistaken  by  Wren 
for  Roman  workmanship.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  dead-house,  is 
ventilated,  and  the  coffins  are  put  in  fair  order.  At  Messrs.  Grow- 
cock's,  in  Bow  Churchyard,  is  a  small  portion  of  another  crypt  or 
undercroft.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Wren  was  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  above  remains  were  Roman ;  unless,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Gwilt, in  an  admirable  description  of  the  crypt  {Vehuta  Monu-. 
menta,  vol.  v.  plates  61  to  06),  Wren  was  deceived  by  the  fisct  that  Roman 
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bricks  are  need  in  the  constmction  of  the  arches ;  or  did  he  meoD  that 
thej  were  more  Romano,  or  in  the  Roman  manner? 

Garrawat's  Cotfee-House,  3  Change-alley,  Combill,  has  a 
Crypt  of  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  century  architecture :  it  is  of  eccle- 
riastical  character,  and  has  a  piscina ;  but  is  now  used  as  the  coffee-house 
wbie-cellar. 

Gbbabd's  Hall  Cbtpt,  Basing-lane,  was  the  only  remaining  ves- 
tige of  the  mansion  of  John  Gisors,  pepperer.  Mayor  of  London  in 
1245 ;  '^  a  great  house  of  old  time,  bnildea  upon  arched  vaults,  and  with 
arched  ^ates  of  stone  bronght  from  Cane  in  Normandy"  (Stoto) ;  Gisors' 
Hall  bemg  corrupted  to  Gerard's  Hall.  The  date  of  this  crypt  was  pro- 
bsbly  late  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  groined  roof  was  supported 
by  sixteen  columns :  the  crypt,  although  generally  resembling  a  subter- 
ranean ecclesiastical  edifice,  was  constructed  solely  for  the  stowage  of 
merchandise,  and  was  thus  an  example  of  the  warehouse  of  the  wealthy 
London  merchant  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  great  house  called 
the  Yintrie  stood  upon  similar  vaults,  which  were  used  for  the  stow- 
sge  of  French  wines;  it  was  likewise  occupied,  in  1314,  by  Sir  John 
Gisors,  who  was  a  vintner.  Gerard's  Hall  Crypt,  with  the  modern 
mn  which  had  replaced  the  hall,  was  removed  in  forming  a  new  street 
in  1852,  when  some  curious  old  merchant's  marks  were  found. 

Here  was  preserved  the  tutelar  effigies  of  "  Gerard  the  gyant,"  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  London  sign,  temp.  Charles  II.  Here  also  vas  shewn  the  staff  used  by 
Gerard  in  the  wars,  and  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  staff;  and  in  the 
iieigbbouring  church  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street,  hangs  a  huge  tilting-helmet, 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  said  gyant  The  staff.  Stow  thinks,  may  rather 
bive  been  used  as  a  May-pole,  and  to  stand  in  the  hall  decked  with  evergreens 
»X  Christmas ;  the  ladder  serving  for  decking  the  pole  and  hall-roof.—/.  W.  Archer, 

Guildhall  Cbtpt  is  the  finest  and  most  extensive  undercroft  re- 
maining in  London,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ancient  hidl  (erected 
in  1411)  which  escaped  the  Great  rire  of  1666.  It  extends  the  whole 
length  beneath  the  Guildtuill  from  east  to  west,  divided  nearly  equally 
by  a  wall,  having  an  ancient  Pointed  door.  The  crypt  is  divided  into 
aisles  by  clustered  columns,  from  which  spring  the  stone-ribbed  {groins 
of  the  vaulting,  composed  partly  of  chalk  and  bricks;  the  principal  mter- 
lections  beinff  covered  with  carved  bosses  of  flowers,  heads  and  shields. 
The  north  and  south  aisles  had  formerly  mullioned  windows,  now  walled 
up.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  fine  Early-English  arched  entrance,  in  fair 
preservation ;  and  in  the  south-eastern  angle  is  an  octans^lar  recess, 
which  formerly  was  ceiled  by  an  eleg^tly  groined  roof;  height,  13  feet. 
The  vaulting,  with  four-centred  arches,  is  very  striking,  and  is  pro- 
bably some  of  the  earliest  of  the  sort,  which  seems  peculiar  to  this 
oouDtry.  Though  called  the  Tudor  arch,  the  time  of  its  introduction 
was  Lancastrian.  (See  Weale's  London,  p.  159.)  In  1851  the  stone- 
work was  rubbed  down  and  cleaned,  and  the  clustered  shafts  and  capi- 
tals were  repaired ;  and  on  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Guildhall, 
Jnl^  9, 1851,  a  banquet  was  served  to  her  Miyesty  and  suite  in  this  crypt, 
which  was  characteristically  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Opposite 
the  north  entrance  is  a  large  antique  bowl,  of  Egyptian  red  granite, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Corporation  by  Major  Cookson  in  1802,  as 
a  memorial  of  tlie  British  achievements  in  Egypt. 

"  QvY  Fawkes's  Cellab  "  was  a  crypt-like  apartment  beneath  the 
old  House  of  Lords,  the  ancient  Parliament-chamber  at  Westminster,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  rebuilt  by  King  Henrr  II.  on  the  ancient  foundations 
of  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign.  "  The  walls  of  this  building  were 
nearly  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  vaults  below  (*  Guy  Fawkes's 
Cellar ')  were  very  massire.    Piers  of  brickwork  (possibly  of  Charles 
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the  Second's  time)  had  been  raised  to  strengthen  the  ceiling  and  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  Parliament-chamber  floor,  together  with  strong  rafters 
of  oaky  supported  by  twelve  octagonal  oak  posts,  on  stone  plinths.  This 
building  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1823,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  yaults  had  been  the  ancient  kitchen  of  the  Old  Palace ;  and 
near  the  south  end  the  original  buttery-hatch  was  discovered,  together 
with  an  adjoining  pantry  or  cupboard."  (Britton  and  Brayley's  West- 
munster  Palace,  p.  421.)  The  Conspirators  obtained  access  to  the 
Taults  through  a  house  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Old  Palace-yard, 
which  was  at  one  time  occupied  as  the  Ordnance  Office,  and  afterwards 
as  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Since  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Nov.  5, 1605,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  search 
and  carefully  examine  all  the  vaults  and  passages  under  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, previous  to  the  Sovereign  opening  the  Session.  This  precautionary  in- 
spection, which  is  continued  to  the  present  day,  is  performed  by  certain  officers 
of  Parliament,  headed  by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  who  go  through  the  vaults, 
and  examine  the  various  nooks  and  recesses  that  might,  if  Conspirators  were  so 
inclined,  again  hold  combustibles,  with  the  intent,  "  suddenly  and  with  one 
blast,  to  blow  up  and  tear  in  pieces"  those  assembled  on  the  occasion  in  Parlia- 
ment.   The  search  takes  place  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  Uoyal  ceremonial. 

HosTBLBT  OF  THE  Pbior  OP  Lewes  Crtpt  was  discovcred  in 
Carter-lane,  Tooley-street,  Southwark,  nearly  opposite  St.  01ave*8 
Church,  in  1832.  This  vaulted  chamber  was  supported  by  six  demi- 
oolumns,  attached  to  the  side  walls ;  the  columns  and  arches  of  wrought 
stone,  and  the  vaultings  of  chalk.  In  1834  was  discovered  another 
crypt-like  chamber,  with  a  plain,  massive,  round  pillar  in  the  centre, 
from  which  sprang  elliptic-ribbed  arches,  forming  a  groined  roof.  This 
vault  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cellar  of  the  "  Hostelry  for  Travellers 
which  had  the  sign  the  '  Walnut  Tree*'*  {Stow).  Both  crypts  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  town  lodging  of  the  priors  of  Lewes ;  the  larger 
crypt  being  under  the  great  hall,  which  htul  been  used  as  the  grammar 
school-room  o^St.  Olave's,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  These  crypts 
were  destroyed  in  maldng  the  approaches  to  the  New  London  Bridge. 

Lambeth  Palace  Cbtpt,  or  Under-chapel,  is  considered  to  be  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  ptUace.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  strongly -groined 
stone  arches,  supported  centrally  by  a  short,  massive  column,  and  by 
brackets  in  the  side  waUs.  These  vaults  are  now  converted  into  cellars ; 
but  might,  possibly,  have  been  originally  used  for  divine  worship,  aa 
there  are  two  entrances  to  them  from  the  cloisters. 

"  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  retains  a  crypt,  a  doorway,  and  windows  of  great 
beauty,  but  the  chapel  has  otherwise  been  quite  barbarised ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  archiepiscopal  residence,  though  founded  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion  (before  which  it  was  a  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester),  uow 
forms  only  a  confused  medley  of  buildings,  with  no  fragment  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century."    Weale's  London^  p.  145. 

Lamb's  Chapel  Cbtpt,  Monkwell-street,  is  a  remarkably  pure 
and  finished  specimen  of  the  Norman  style.  The  vaulted  roof  has  been 
supported  by  nine  short  columns,  six  of  which  remain,  with  very  ornate 
capitals ;  and  the  intersecting  ribs  of  the  groining  are  decorated  with 
zig-sag  moulding  and  a  spiral  ornament.  The  carved  work  is  of  Caen 
stone.  The  chapel  was  originally  "  the  Hermitage  of  St.  James's"  in 
the  wall,  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Quorndon,  in  Leicestershire,  and  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  IlL,  but  evidently  upwards  of  a  cen- 
torv  earlier.  The  chapel  and  its  appurtenances  were  granted  hj  Henry 
YIIL  to  William  Lamb,  who  bequeathed  it  and  endowed  it  at  his  death 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Clothworkers*  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber.   (See  Lamb's  Conduit,  page  231.) 

Leathbb-Sellebs'  Hall  Cbtpt,  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Helen  V 
place,  Bisfaopsgate^  acyoins  the  church  of  St.  Helen  on  the  north  side. 
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and  extends  beneath  the  present  hall:  it  is  boldlj  grroined.  In  the 
wall  which  separated  this  crypt  from  the  church  were  two  ranges  of 
imall  apertures,  made  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  high  altar 
night  be  seen  bj  those  in  the  crvpt  when  mass  was  performing.  The 
postlon  of  one  set  of  these  openings  ("  The  Nuns'  Grating  ")  is  marked 
cut  within  the  present  church  by  a  stone-canopied  altar  affixed  to  the 
vaU.     The  crypt  has  been  engraved  by  J.  T.  Smith. 

St.  Ethslbeda's  Chapel  Cbtpt,  Ely-place,  originally  a  bnrial- 
plaoey  is  not  vanlted,  but  has  for  its  roof  the  chapel-floor,  supported  by 
enonnoiu  chestnut  posts  and  girders.  During  the  Interregnum,  when 
Ely  House  and  its  offices  were  converted  into  a  prison  and  hospital,  this 
crypt  became  aldnd  of  military  canteen ;  it  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
public  cellar  to  vend  drink  in :  and  here  were  frequently  revellings 
heard  during  divine  service  in  tne  chapel  above.    (See  page  167.) 

St.  John's  Cbtpt,  Clerkenwell,  is  Early-Eoglisb,  and  part  of  the 
magnificent  Priory-Church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa^m;  the  superstmc- 
tore  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  John  being  mostly  the  patched-up 
renauns  of  the  choir.    (See  page  132.) 

St.  Mabtin's-le-Gbamd  Cbtpt  was  laid  open  in  clearing  for  the 
lite  of  the  new  General  Post- Office,  in  1818,  the  area  formerlv  occupied 
by  the  Church  and  Sanctuai^  of  St.  Martin.  There  were  then  found 
two  ranees  of  vaults,  which  had  served  as  cellars  to  the  houses  above: 
one  of  these  being  the  crypt  of  St.  Martin's  (taken  down  in  1547),  and 
afterwards  the  cellar  of  a  large  wine- tavern,  the  '*  Queen's  Head.'* 
This  was  in  the  Pointed  style  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  most  likely  the 
work  of  William  of  Wykeham.  The  second  or  westernmost  range^ 
which  must  have  supported  the  nave,  was  of  earlier  date,  and  was  a 
square,  vaulted  chsmber,  divided  by  piers  six  feet  square :  here  was 
foond  a  coin  of  Constantino,  and  a  stone  coffin  containing  a  skeleton ; 
sad  in  digging  somewhat  lower  down,  Roman  remains  were  met  with 
in  abundance.  In  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  also,  between  Aldersgate  and 
6t.  Aime*s-lane  end,  was  the  large  tarern  of  the  "  Monrnlng  Bush," 
wiiose  vaulted  cellars,  as  they  remain  firom  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
disclose  the  foundation- wall  of  Aldersgate,  and  a  remarkably  fine  spe- 
cbnen  of  early  brick  arch-work. 

St.  Mabt  Aldbhabt,  Bow-lane. — In  1835,  upon  the  removal  of 
some  bouses  in  Watling-street,  at  the  east  end  of  tliis  church,  a  build- 
ing, thought  to  be  the  crypt  of  the  old  church  commenced  by  Sir  Henry 
Keble  in  1510,  was  brought  to  light.  In  1851,  in  widening  the 
tfaoroughfiare  by  way  of  Cannon-street,  just  opposite  St.  Swithin's 
Church  and  London  Stone,  an  ancient  vault  or  crypt,  of  considerable 
length,  was  opened ;  it  had  stone  cross-springers,  xorming  a  Pointed 
sr^,  and  was  vaulted  with  chalk. 

St.  Michael,  Aldgate. — A  subterranean  passage  is  said  to  con- 
dsct  from  the  Tower  to  the  ancient  Chapel  or  Crypt  of  St.  Michael  at 
Aldgate,  situated  under  the  house  at  the  south-east  corner  of  London- 
WaU-street,  hard  b^  Aldgate  pump.  It  has  some  marks  of  the  semi- 
Norman,  or  Transition  stvle,  but  it  is  assigned  to  Prior  Norman,  in  1108L 
The  central  clustered  column  is  Norman ;  the  bowes  remain  perfect, 
and  contain  roses  and  grotesque  heads.  A  means  of  approach  f^om 
the  street  has  existed ;  and  there  are  indications  of  two  other  passages^ 
one  said  to  have  run  to  Dnke's-place,  and  the  other  to  the  Tower. 

St.  Paul's  Cbtpt  extends  beneath  the  whole  of  the  church,  and, 
fike  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  is  divided  into  three  avenues  by  mas- 
sive pillars  and  arches;  except  the  portion  beneath  the  area  of  the 
dome,  it  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  by  windows  opening  into  the 
cborebyard.  The  north  aisle  is  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  parishioners 
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of  St.  Faith  (See  Cbdbohes,  St.  Paul's,  page  92).  Here,  in  '*  Painters' 
Corner,"  near  Reynolds  and  between  Barry  and  Wren,  was  buried,  Dec 
80, 1861,  J.  M.W.  Turner,  B.A.jaged  79,  the  greatest  landscape-painter 
the  world  ever  produced.  In  the  crypt  of  old  St.  Paul's  (see  page  85) 
the  stationers  of  Paternoster-row  had  warehoused  their  stocks  of  booksy 
which  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

St.  Stephen's  Cbtft,  Westminsteb  Palace,  also  called  <'St. 
Mary's  Chapel  in  the  Yanlts,"  formed  the  basement  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  founded  by  King  Stephen,  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  I.  in  1292 : 
a  roll  of  this  date  records  the  purchase  of  two  shiploads  of  chalk,  be- 
sides burnt  lime,  ashes,  and  sand,  for  the  foundation  of  the  chapel, 
thus  proving  it  to  haye  been  raised  on  a  concrete  basis;  and  how  sub- 
stantially is  proyed  by  the  Crypt  remaining  in  excellent  preseryation, 
notwithstanding  the  superstructure  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire- 
in  1298  and  1834.   Like  other  cirpts,  this  is  of  low  proportions,  but  has 
no  division  by  detached  pillars;  the  masses  projecting  inwards,  and  diyid- 
iuff  window  from  yyindow  in  short  massiye  clusters,  the  vault-ribs  and 
allother  members  partaking  of  the  same  bold,  thick  character ;  yrhilst 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  *'  Stren^h,  soUdit^, 
fine  proportions,  and  skilful  execution,  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
basement  chapel '  {Britton  and Brayleif),  which  "  is  the  last  fragment  in 
London  that  can  be  decidedly  classed  in  the  first  or  progressive  period 
of  English  architecture." — (Weale's  London.)  This  crypt  was  fitted  up 
as  the  state  dining-room  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons :  it 
was  much  damaged  in  the  great  fire  of  1834,  but  has  been  restored  as  a 
chapel  for  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons:  and  during  the 
works,  on  January  17, 1852,  the  workmen  discovered,  beneath  a  yjrin- 
dow-seat,  the  embalmed  body  of  an  ecclesiastic,  without  any  coffin.    The 
corpse  lay  with  its  feet  towards  the  east  (said  to  be  an  unusual  position 
for  an  ecclesiastic);  it  was  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  waxed  cloth 
sewn  together  with  coarse  twine;  its  ri^ht  hand,  on  which  was  pro- 
bably the  ring  or  jewelled  glove,  was  lying  on  the  breast.    Over  the 
left  arm  was  the  pastoral  staff— a  crook — of  oak,  beautifully  carved. 
On  the  feet  were  sandals,  with  leathern  soles  sharply  pointed.    Upon 
removing  the  cere-doth,  the  face  proved  to  be  in  remarkable  preser- 
vation, with  hair  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip.    The  remains  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  those  of  William  Lyndwoode,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who 
founded  a  chantry  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  died  in  1446;  and 
in  the  patent-roU  of  32  Henry  YI.  there  is  a  license  to  the  biriiop's 
executors  for  one  or  two  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily 
**  for  the  soul  of  the  aforesaid  bishop,  whose  body  lies  buried  in  the  said 
under-chapel,"  &c.    The  relics  were  inspected  by  a  deputation  from 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Jan.  31,  1852 ;  and  a  cast  of  the  face 
having  been  taken  for  Her  Majesty,  the  remains  were  placed  in  an  elm 
coffin,  and  buried  in  a  grave  in  the  north  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey ; 
the  pastoral  staff  and  sandals  being  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 

TowBB  OF  London. — The  Crvpt,  or  large  range  of  vaults,  be- 
neath the  Wliite  Tower,  is  half  underground,  and  now  covered  by  mo- 
dern brickwork.  These  vaults  have  been  occupied  as  prisons;  and 
among  the  inscriptions  still  remaining  on  the  walls  of  the  subter- 
ranean cells  is  one  cut  by  the  unfortunate  Bishop  of  Rochester,  John 
Fisher,  who  was  beheaded  for  his  opposition  to  the  Reformation. 

CURFEW,  OR  COUVRB-FETJ. 
Although  the  Couvre-feu  law*  was  abolished  by  Henry  L,  who  re- 

*  The  Couvre-feu  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goatling,  and  so 
often  engraved,  passed  into  the  poisession  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  was  lold  at 
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ftored  the  use  of  lamps  and  candles  at  night  after  the  ringing  of  the 
Corfew-bell,  which  had  been  prohibited  bj  his  predecessors,  {WiU, 
Mahusb.  fol.  S8,)  yet  the  custom  of  ringing  the  bell  long  continued; 
nd  in  certain  parishes  of  the  metropcms,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
tOBRtrj,  to  the  present  time 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

Among  the  charges  directed  for  the  wardmote  inquests  of  London, 
Q  the  second  mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet  rA.D.  1495),  it  is  said :  *'  Also 
jf  there  be  anye  parvshe  derke  that  ryngetti  curfew  after  the  curfewe 
be  roQge  at  Bowe  Chyrche,  or  Saint  Brydes  Chyrche,  or  Saint  Gyles 
without  Cripelffat,  all  suche  to  be  presented."  (Knight's  Life  ofJDean 
C»2e(,  p.  6.)    l^e  same  charge  remained  in  the  war<miote  inquest  1649. 

"The  church  of  St.  Martin't-le-Giand,  with  those  of  Bow,  St.  Giles's,  Cripple- 
ff»,  and  Barkin,  had  its  Curfew-bell  long  after  the  servile  injunction  laid  on 
^  Londoners  had  ceased.  These  were  sounded  to  giye  notice  to  the  inhabi- 
^>ats  of  those  districts  to  keep  within,  and  not  to  wander  In  the  streets;  which 
*m  infested  by  a  set  of  ruffians,  who  made  a  practice  of  insulting,  wounding, 
lading,  and  murdering  the  people  whom  they  happened  to  meet  abroad  during 
^  BiAWSirfpe't  Stow,  v.  L  book  ili.  p.  106. 

"The  CouTre-feu  is  still  rung,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  St.  Edmund  the  King, 
Ifoihard^street.  At  Bishopsgate  (St.  Botolph's) ;  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch ;  Christ- 
^uth,  Spitalflelds;  St.  Michael's,  Queenhithe ;  St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street;*  St. 
*f*olin'8.  Budge-row;  and  in  some  other  City  churches,  there  are  evening  bells, 
•Mch  are  popularly  known  as  the  eoumre-feut  but  some  of  which  are  really,  I  be- 
^Bi  prayer-bells.  {See  Cburchss,  St.  Maiy-le-bow,  p.  143.) 
.  "On  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  the  cowre-feu  was,  till  within  these 
Jttor  seven  years,  nightly  rung  at  St.  George's  Church,  Borough."— Mr.  Syer 
««ang:  Proeeedinga  of  the  BrUisk  Arehisologieal  Association,  April  12,  1848. 

Mr.  Cuming  also  states  that  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Newington 
(the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses,  taken  down  in  1851,)  **  there  is  a  bell 
ru>g  every  evening  from  eight  o'clock  tiU  nine,  which  the  old  parish- 
^■Krs  were  wont  to  denominate  the  couvre-feu ;  but  it  is  now  said 
vat  this  is  rung  to  warn  all  strangers  from  the  premises,  and  the 
™p6ople  to  their  several  apartments." 

.  liie  Curfew  was  not  always  rung  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  sexton 
>&the  old  play  of  the  Merry  JJevil  of  Edmonton  (4to,  1631)  says : 

"  Well,  'tis  nine  a  eloke,  'tis  time  to  ring  curfew." 
^  Curfew-bell,  strictly  as  such,  had  probably  fallen  into  disuse  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  applies  the 
^^n&  to  the  morning  bell : 

"  The  second  cock  hath  crow'd. 

The  curfew-bell  has  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock.' 

At  Charterhouse,  the  Chapel  bell,  (which  bears  the  arms  and  initials 
«i  Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder,  and  the  date  1631,)  is  rung  at  eight  and 
^e  to  warn  the  absent  pensioner  of  the  approaching  hour ;  and  this 
pictice  is,  we  think,  erroneously  adduced  as  a  relic  of  Curfew-ringing. 

"  There  is  one  peculiarity  attached  to  the  ringing,  which  is  calculated  to  serve 
"*  office  of  the  ordinary  passing-bell ;  and  that  is  the  number  of  strokes,  which 

^tnvbeiry  HOI,  in  1842,  to  Mr.  William  Knight.  It  is  of  copper,  riveted  together, 
*Dd  bk  general  form  resembles  the  "Dutch-oven"  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
*^*ted  to  have  been  used  for  extinguishing  a  Are,  by  raking  the  wood  and  embers 
^  the  back  of  the  hearth,  and  then  placing  the  open  part  of  the  couvre-feu  close 
jjpiast  the  back  of  the  chimney.  In  February  1842,  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  purchased 
J^t  cariosity-dealer  in  Chancery-lane  a  couvre-lbu  closely  resembling  Mr.  Oost- 
»f^ti  and  Mr.  Cuming  considers  both  specimens  to  be  of  the  same  age,  of  the 
ciOK  of  the  15th  or  early  part  of  the  16th  eentury ;  whereas  Mr.  Gostling's  speci- 
'■Ka  was  stated  to  be  of  the  Norman  period.  A  third  example  of  the  couvre-feu 
cxiiti  in  the  Canterbury  Museum.  IC 

*  The  bell  at  this  ehureh  wss  silenced  by  order  of  vestry,  December  1847. 
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must  correspond  with  the  number  of  pensioners.  So  that,  when  a  brother  pen- 
sioner ha«  deceased,  his  companions  are  informed  of  their  loss  by  one  stroke  of  tlie 
bell  less  than  on  the  preceding  evening."— Ckronielet  of  Charterkouae,  p.  ISO. 

CURIOSITY-SHOPS. 

The  principal  locality  for  dealers  in  CurumHeSy  including  ancient 
ftimiture  and  carvingB,  pictures,  china  and  enamels,  painted  glass^ 
metal-work,  and  church-furniture,  haa  long  been  in  Wardour-street, 
Soho  and  Oxford-street.  Formerly  it  was  also  noted  for  its  book- 
stalls ;  but  in  the  spreading  taste  for  Curiosities  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  boolcstalls  haye  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  CnnoBitj- 
dealers  here  now  number  sixteen.  Still,  Wiu>dour-street  is  especiaUy 
famous  for  old  furniture  and  earrings ;  Hanway-street  (formerly  Han- 
way-yard,  at  the  east  end  of  Oxford-street,)  being  more  exdusirelj 
celebrated  for  its  china-dealera.  There  is  idso  a  good  specimen  of  a 
well-stocked  Curiosity -shop  in  Bear-street,  Leicester-square.  These 
several  shops  are  principally  supplied  from  the  Continent ;  but  it  is  a 
profitable  business  to  collect  specimens  from  our  provincesy  where  an 
Elizabethan  bedstead  lias  been  bought  for  fire  shillings,  and  sold  for 
twice  as  many  pounds  in  Wardour-street.  The  marks  on  porcelain  de- 
note its  age  ana  manufacture,  but  there  is  no  such  warrant  for  genuine 
old  furniture ;  and  rough  work  which  has  iust  left  the  carrer*8  hands, 
and  has  been  pickled  and  charred,  ante-dateof  and  eren  shattered,  to  imi> 
tate  age,  is  often  sold  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  two  preceding  centuries. 

The  reriral  of  the  style  of  Lonis  XV.  has  done  much  to  fbster  this  false  taste ; 
and  our  collectors,  "  not  content  with  ransacking  every  pawnbroker's  shop  in 
London  and  Paris  for  old  buhi,  old  porcelain,  and  old  plate,  old  tapestry  and  old 
fhunes,  eren  set  erery  manufacturer  at  work,  and  corrupt  the  taste  of  every  mo- 
dem artist  by  the  renovation  of  this  wretched  style."— iTofic'*  Hitt.  Arehiieeiure. 
The  dispersion  of  famed  collections,  (as  Strawberry  Hill,  in  1843;  Mr. 
Beckford's,  in  1845 ;  and  Stowe,  in  1849,)  is  a  benefit,  direct  and  indirect, 
to  Curiosity-dealers.  The  taste  for  Medisral  art  in  church-fittings  and 
painted  glass  has  also  g^reatly  encouraged  this  trade,  as  well  as  the 
copying  of  olden  works  in  new  materials.  Certain  auction-rooms  are 
noted  for  the  sale  of  Curiosities:  as  Christie  and  Manson's,  King- 
street,  St.  James's,  especially  for  pictures.  Phillips's,  Kew  Bond-street ; 
Foster's,  Pall-mall;  Oxenham's,  Oxford-street;  and  Beacon's,  Ber- 
ners-street,  are  known  for  their  sales  of  articles  otvertUy  and  collections, 
as  well  as  *'  importation  sales."  Here  the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime 
is  often  distributed  in  a  week  or  a  day.  {See  Colyingb  in  Wood,  p.  66 ; 
and  Chelsea  China,  p.  77.) 

The  Fox  public-house,  in  Wardour-street,  was  formerly  kept  by  Sam  House, 
"  publican  and  xvpublican,"  who  commenced  politician  in  176S,  and  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  memorable  Westminster  election-contest  between  Lord  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Fox,  in  1780:  a  picture,  with  Fox  arm-in-arm  with  House,  was  sold  by 
Christie  and  Manson  in  1845.  In  a  pawnbroker's  window  in  Wardour-stieet,  the 
writer  remembers  to  have  seen  the  Ireland  Shakspearean  Mss.  ("  great  and  im- 
pudent forgery,"  Dr,  Parr)  lying  for  sale  upon  a  family  Bible. 

CU8T0M-H0USB  (tHB), 

Lower  Thames-street,  immediately  east  of  Billingsgate-dock,  was  origin  - 
ally  designed  by  David  Laing:  the  foundations  were  laid  in  1813,  upon 
piles  driven  into  the  old  bea  of  the  rirer,  and  extending  eastward  be- 
yond the  site  of  the  Custom-Honse,  destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  12, 1814,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  trade  records  were  consumed.  The  northern  elera- 
tion,  fronting  Thames-street,  is  plain;  but  the  south  front  towards  the 
Thames  has  m  the  wings  lonio  colonnades  and  a  projooting  centre^  the 
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ri^  of  which  was  decorated  with  terra-cotta  bas-relief  figures  of  the  Arts 
ad  ScieDces,  Commerce  and  Industry ;  and  natives  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  globe,  with  emblems  of  their  arts.  The  clock-dial,  nine  feet 
ia<iiameter,  was  supported  bj  colossal  fig^ures  of  Industry  and  Plenty; 
lod  the  royal  arms  by  Ocean  and  Commerce.  Unfortunately,  the  piling 
gave  way ;  and  in  1825  the  re-centre  was  taken  down,  the  foundation 
reUid,  and  the  Thames  front  erected  as  we  now  see  it,  by  Sir  Robert 
Smirke.  The  expense  was  180,000/.,  which,  added  to  the  original  ex- 
peoditare,  255,000/.,  made  the  total  cost  of  the  edifice  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion, or  two-thirds  the  cost  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  riyer  fagade  is 
^  feet  in  length,  or  90  feet  longer  than  the  General  Post-Ofiice,  and 
exceeding  by  30  feet  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  fronted  by  a  noble  es- 
pUosde,  or  quay,  reminding  us  how  many  opportunities  haye  been  lost 
of  embanking  the  riyer  with  public  walks — m)m  the  plans  of  Wren  to 
those  of  Sir  Frederick  Trencn,  John  Martin,  and  Thomas  Allom.  Aj 
^  breadth  of  the  quay  is  not  equal  to.the  height  of  the  Custom-House, 
iti  facade,  which  is  of  Portland  stone,  is  not  seen  to  advantage  firom 
ihat^int,  but  from  London  Bridge  or  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  interior  contuns,  besides  warehouses  and  cellars,  about  170 
ipartments,  classified  for  contiguity  and  convenience  of  the  several  de- 
partments^ In  the  Board-room  are  portraits  of  G  eorge  IIL  and  George 
lY.,  the  latter  by  Lawrence.  The  Long  Room,  in  the  centre  of  the 
boil^gy  is  probably  the  largest  apartment  of  its  kind  in  Europe :  its 
Ungth  18  190  feet,  width  66  feet,  and  height  between  30  and  40  feet ; 
bat  it  is  not  so  hiuidsome  as  the  ''Long  Room"  taken  down  after  the 
&ilnre  of  the  foundation.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  stone  tint,  and  the 
floor  is  of  oak ;  and  the  room  is  mainly  warmed  by  a  large  Arnott  stove. 
I^e  seventy -four  officers  and  clerks  form  three  divisions :  the  inward 
(Apartment,  with  its  collectors,  clerks  of  rates,  clerks  of  ships'  entries, 
computers  of  duties,  receivers  of  plantation-duties,  wine- duties,  &c. ; 
the  outward  department,  with  its  cocket- writers,  &c ;  and  the  coast  de- 
Ptttment.  Here  a  Trinity-House  officer  sits  for  the  collection  of  light- 
house dues ;  and  here  is  a  constant  succession  of  ship-brokers  and  ship- 
owners, and  their  clerks,  and  of  skippers  and  wtiolesale  merchants. 
I>efoe  relates  Count  Tallard  to  have  said,  that  nothing  gave  him  so  true 
*od  ^eat  an  idea  of  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  England.as  seeing^  the 
multitude  of  payments  made  in  a  morning  in  the  Long  Room ;  since 
which  was  said,  the  Cnstoms  have  increases  tenfold. 

On  the  ground-floor  is  the  Queen*s  Warehouse,  with  adiagonal- ribbed 
roof.  The  cellars  in  the  basement  form  a  groined  crypt,  and  are  fire- 
proof; the  walls  are  extraordinarily  thick ;  and  here  are  kept  the  wines 
ud  spirits  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Custom-house.  The  condemned 
articles  are  disposed  of  quarterly  by  auctions  or  **  Custom-House 
Sales,"  at  which  the  lots  are  not  produced,  but  have  been  previously 
viewed  in  the  Queen*s  Warehouse  and  at  the  Docks.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  the  Custom-House  is  1800,  and  the  annual 
amount  of  salaries  200,000/. 

The  following  Is  an  average  daUp  report  of  the  principal  articles  passed  through 
the  Custom-House,  and  iasued  to  the  public  for  consumption ;  and  to  anive  at  a 
year's  amount  these  figures  must  be  multiplied  in  many  instaDces  300  times :  An- 
chovies, 1455 lbs. ;  arrow-root,  101  cwt. ;  cattle,  172 ;  cocoa  and  ooffbe,  78,684 lbs.; 
corahs,  1042  pieces ;  elephants'  teeth,  395 ;  gloves,  2237  pairs ;  gum,  450  packages ; 
bandkerchiefs,  791  pieces;  hemp,  587  bales;  hides,  780;  honey,  17 cwt. ;  horns, 
1900;  indigo,  274  chests;  Iron,  5760  bars;  isinglass,  6 cwt.;  Jute,  636  bales; 
leeches,  180/.  value;  lemon-peel,  20  pipes:  lithographic  stones,  953;  manufac- 
tares.  6S52<.  value ;  marble,  12  blocks ;  molasses,  1 176  cwt. ;  nutmegs,  414  lbs. ; 
oil,  546  packages ;  oil,  scented,  810 lbs. ;  onions,' 800  bushels ;  pepper,  11, 8321b8., 
qolcksSlver,  4089  bottles  ;  rags,  67  bales  ;  rice,  215  cwt. ;  sago,  70  cwt ;  sheep, 
65 ;  sDk,  362  bales;  spelter, 638  cakes ;  spiriu,  19,875  gallons ;  sugar,  11,151  cwt ; 
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tallow,  iV ewt. ;  tea,  89,742 lbs. i  timber,  1900  loads;  tobacco,  14,143 lbs. ;  whale- 
fins,  279  bundles;  wine,  10,765  gallons;  wool,  354  bales.  Warehoused  in  oa^ 
day:  anchovies,  250  barrels;  butter,  559  casks;  coffee,  2650  bags;  cork,  19  bales  ; 
bams,  500 ;  manufactures,  168  packages ;  marble  mortars,  50 ;  mats,  1000 ;  rai- 
sins, 750  drums;  rice,  581  bags;  nun,  111  casks;  spirits,  554  cases  or  casks  : 
sugar,  1345  packages;  tallow,  191  packages;  tobacco,  990  packages;  tin,  1075 
slabs ;  timber,  12,635  deals  and  pieces ;  wine,  896  cases  or  casks. 

ThepreseDt  is  the  fifth  Castom-HoiiBO  built  nearly  upon  the  same 
■ite.  The  Jirtt  was  erected  by  John  Churchman,  Sheriff  of  London  !»»* 
1385.  {Siow,)  The  second  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  appears  in  the  1543  View  of  London  with  several  higrh-pitched 
gables  and  a  water-gate :  it  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  at  a  cost  of  10,000/. ;  and  this  third  House  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1718,  and  was  the  only  one  of  Wren's  buildings  that 
in  his  long  life  was  destroyed.  This  Custom-House  was  replaced  by 
Riplej,  who  introduced  the  '*  Long  Room,"  and  embellished  the  river- 
front with  Ionic  columns,  pediments,  and  a  Tuscan  colonnade :  this 
fourth  House  was  burnt  in  1814. 

The  taxes  levied  on  imported  and  exported  commodities  having  been  re- 
peatedly altered,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  State,  or  serve  political  purposes* 
their  amount  at  different  periods  is  not  of  itself  a  correct  test  of  the  increase  of 
trade.  In  1613,  the  date  of  one  of  the  earliest  notices  preserved,  the  Customs 
duties  collected  in  London  amounted  to  109,572^,  being  nearly  thrice  as  much 
as  was  collected  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  (England),  the  whole  Customs  du- 
ties then  amounting  to  148,075/.  In  1 7 1 1,  about  the  period  when  M.  Tallard  made 
the  preceding  remark,  a  similar  proportion  was  observed :  London  then  yielding 
1,268,095/.,  and  all  England  1,614,176/.  In  1849,  the  proportion  was  about  one- 
half:  London  paying  11,070,176/.,  and  the  whole  empire  22,483,956/.  The  amount 
collected  in  London  reached  ito  highest  point  in  1835—11,773,616/.;  in  1848,  the 
next  highest,  it  was  11,193,707/.  Notwithstanding  the  tenfold  increase  since  1711 » 
there  are  now  no  heaps  of  money  at  the  Custom-House  such  as  excited  Tallard 's 
admiration.  The  duties  are  paid  into  the  Receiver-General's  Office  in  the 
Custom-House,  and  almost  invariably  in  paper,  so  that  only  very  small  sums  of 
metallie  money  pass  in  collecting  the  22,463,956/. 

The  total  value  of  the  produce  conveyed  into  and  from  London,  including  the 
home  and  foreign  markets,  is  stated  at  65  millions  sterling. 


DAOUKRREOTTPE   (tHE). 

The  first  experiment  made  in  England  with  the  Daguerreotype  was 
exhibited  by  Id.  St.  Croix,  on  Fri&y,  September  13,  1839,  at  No.  7 
Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  the  southern  Circus  of  Regent-street ;  when 
the  picture  produced  was  a  beautiful  miniature  representation  of  the 
houses,  pathway,  sky,  &c.,  resembling  an  exquisite  mezxotint.  M.  St. 
Croix  subsequently  removed  to  the  Argyll  Rooms,  Ref^ent-street,  where 
his  experimental  results  became  a  scientific  exhibition.  One  of  the 
earliest  operators  was  Mr.  Goddard.  The  discovery  was  patented  by 
Mr.  Miles  Berry,  who  sold  the  first  license  to  M.  Claudet  for  100/.  or 
200/.  a-year;  and  in  twelve  months  after  disposed  of  the  patent  to 
Mr.  Beard,  who,  however,  did  not  take  a  Daguerrtotype  portrait  until 
after  Dr.  Dra[>er  had  sent  from  New  York  a  portrait  to  the  editor  of 
the  Philosophical  Magaxine,  with  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  conditions  of  a  London  atmosphere,  as  regards 
its  influence  upon  Daguerr^typic  or  Photographic  processes,  there 
are  some  verv  peculiar  phenomena;  for  the  following  details  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  the  author  of  many  valuable 
researches  in  Photography. 

The  jfellcw  haxe  which  notunfrequently  prevaOs,  even  when  there  is  no  actual 
tog  over  the  town  itself,  is  fiital  to  all  chemical  change.  This  haze  is,  without 
doubt,  an  accumulation,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  of  the  carbonaceous  matter 
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S«i  the  eoal-fires.  See.  Although  a  day  may  appear  moderately  clear,  If  the  sun 
oioine  a  red  or  orange  colour,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  Da- 
pairoiypc.  Notvithstanding  in  some  of  the  days  of  spring  our  photographers 
•ttia  Tery  fine  poruaita  or  riews,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  examine  an  exten- 
«v  series  of  Daguerreotypes,  that  those  which  are  obtained  In  Paris  and  New  York 
■Kjcry  much  more  intense  than  those  which  are  generally  procured  in  London. 
»u  Is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  different  amounts  and  kinds  of  smoke  diffused 
ciwigh  the  atmoepheres  respectiTely  of  these  cities.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
Kcoubt  the  peculiarly  humid  character  of  the  English  climate  interferes  with 
^neepasaageof  those  solar  rays  which  are  active  in  producing  photographic 
«»ge.  It  was  obeenred  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  when  he  resided  at  Slough,  that 
1  ndden  change  of  wind  to  the  east  almost  immediately  checked  his  photo- 
P*0dc  experimenta  at  that  place,  by  bringing  over  it  the  yellow  atmosphere  of 
uadoa:  this  is  caUed  by  the  Berkshire  fanners  blight,  from  their  imaghiing  that 
6301  sad  other  diseases  in  grain  are  produced  by  it. 

It  is  acurioua  circumstance,  that  the  summer  months,  June,  July,  and  August, 
aavuhstanding  the  increase  of  light,  are  not  favourable  to  the  Daguerr^type. 
«a  arises  from  the  «»ct,  now  clearly  demonstrable,  that  the  luminous  powers  of 
«  nmbeun  axe  in  antagonism  to  the  chemical  radiations,  and  as  the  one  in- 
^jBsies,  the  other  diminishes.  This  may  be  imitated  by  a  pale  yellow  glass, 
*mefa,  although  it  obstructs  no  light  completely,  cuts  off  the  chemical  rays,  and 
<BQTely  prerenta  any  photographic  change  taking  place. 

DAIRIES. 

little  is  positiTelj  known  of  the  London  Dairy  ajstem,  saTe  that 

S^  by  Mr.  Yooatt,  who  in  1834  stated  the  number  of  cows  requisite 
tbe  supply  of  the  metropolis  with  milk  to  be  12,000 ;  and  the  present 
>^iber  is  estimated  at  13,000.  Elsewhere  it  is  stated  at  60,000  cows, 
Tj^l^iig  upwards  of  100,000  gallons  of  milk  per  da^.  A^ain,  Mr.  Raffg> 
■LK.C.8.,  says,  in  his  Ohtervationt  on  London  Jmlh :  "taking  London 
to  contain  2,000,000  individuals,  and  supposing  each  to  consume  on  an 
^erage  half-a-pint  of  milk  per  day,  it  would  require  50,000  cows  pro- 
log ten  quarts  per  day  each  to  maintain  the  supply  of  500,000  quarts 
P*'  <}»J,  or  182,500,000  quarts  per  year,*'  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  these 
^oniUcting  statements ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  former. 

BaQways  now  bring  firesh  milk  from  the  country  in  less  time  and 
J^h  less  injury,  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  round  London,  than  used  to 
^  incurred  in  conveying  it  from  the  milkman  to  the  consumer.  The 
^wa^s  have  also  cheapened  the  food.  The  sum  of  82/.  per  cow  has 
^  giren  as  an  estimate  of  her  produce  per  annum  to  the  retail  dealer ; 
»ui  the  gross  sum  expended  in  milk  and  cream  in  London  at  nearly  one 
^iS^n  sterling.  The  milk  is  sold  by  the  dairymen  to  the  middlemen 
"B^ers,  who  take  off  the  cream  and  mix  it  with  water  for  sale ;  boil 
^  ikim-milk,  and  sell  it  warm  f^om  the  fire.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
iiew  milk  in  London ;  it  is  all  boiled  skim-milk. 

The  adulteration  of  milk  is  a  pestilential  practice.  The  substances  usually 
^ployed  are  water,  flour,  starch,  chalk,  and  the  brains  of  sheep,  oxen,  or  cows ; 
^  brains  have  been  detected  with  a  microscope,  shewing  the  nerre^tubes, 
*^  natural  size  being  only  about  ISOOdth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are 
pibbed  with  warm  water  into  an  emulsion,  and  then  added  to  the  milk,  or  in 
f*fff  proportion  to  London  cream.  This  is  a  vile  fraud  imported  from  Paris. 
Iq  Smollett's  time  (see  Humphrey  Clinker)  London  milk  was  described  as  chalk 
>^  vater,  with  beaten  snails  for  firoth ;  the  milkmen  of  our  day  have  added 
Diesels,  salt,  whiting,  sugar-of-lead,  annatto,  siae,  &c. :  the  sugar-oMead  is  most 
f^kious,  being  formed  into  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  held  in  suspension,  a 
'^ttle  giving  a  great  bulk  of  water  a  milky  appearance.  A  never-failing  pump,  or 
"  cow  with  the  iron  uil,"  is  indispensable  to  a  Dairy  establishment,  to  bsJance  the 
*tatuties  of  demand  and  supply. 

Again,  the  cows  are  often  poor,  lean,  mangy,  and  feverish,  are  kept  in  dark 
c«Dsrs  or  fllthv  yards,  and  fed  upon  decaying  vegetables,  brewers'  and  distillers* 
gtsios,  and  dutillers'  wash.  Under  the  Adelphl  arches  are  cow-sheds  entirely 
%htad  by  gas,  and  ill  ventilated,  so  as  fVeely  to  engender  disease ;  an  evil,  how- 
n«.  wUch  tb.  nulway  .upply  of  milk  wUI  .Ut^  ^^^  ^  GoOglc 
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At  iBlington,  a  few  yean  since,  there  existed  Laycock's  Dairy,  the 
largest  in  the  metropolis,  but  since  divided.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
acres,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  nearly  corered  with  buildings. 
There  were  upwards  of  400  cows,  which  were  milked  by  women  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  The  cows  were  kept  in  stalls;  mangel- 
wurzel  was  their  chief  food,  alternating  with  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots, 
and  clover,  and  oil- cake  to  fatten  them  for  Smithfleld  Market.  They- 
were  fine  sleek  animals,  and  were  currycombed  every  day.  As  it  was 
requisite  to  have  400  cows  to  milk  each  day,  there  were  more  than 
that  number  kept  on  the  premises ;  and  there  was  a  hospital  for  cows 
to  calve  in,  and  where  those  unwell  received  medical  treatment  The 
dairy  and  utensils  were  scoured  with  hot  water  twice  a-day.  Grains  for 
the  cows  were  kept  in  immense  pits,  where,  if  covered  up,  they  would 
remain  good  for  seven  years.  The  capital  locked  up  in  tnis  Dairy  was 
immense,  as  each  of  the  cows  was  worth  more  than  20/.,  and  four  farms 
were  kept  for  supplying  them  with  food.  Within  the  walls  also  were 
layers,  where  great  numbers  of  the  oxen  brought  by  steam  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland  were  rested,  sheltered,  and  fed  for  a  few  days ;  and  upon 
Sundays  upwards  of  2000  animals  might  be  seen  thus  provided  for. 

The  Yorkshire  cow  is  generally  the  favourite  in  the  London  dairies, 
because  she  is  of  more  value  for  fattening  than  almost  any  other ;  and 
gives  a  larj^er  proportion  of  milk,  although  It  be  of  a  poorer  ^uaUty. 

The  Friern  Dairy  Farm,  beyond  Peckham  Rye,  in  Surrey,  is  a  novel 
establishment  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  milk,  and  comprises 
about  250  acres.  The  cows  have  fine  air  and  good  attendance ;  are 
fed  on  mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  kohl-rabi  (Jewish  cab- 
bage), and  unlimited  grass  in  the  pastures ;  so  that  24  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  is  not  an  unusual  yield  for  a  single  cow.  The  cow-sheds  are 
divided  into  50  stalls  each;  every  stall  Is  marked  with  a  number,  a 
corresponding  number  bein^  marked  on  one  horn  of  the  cow  to  whom 
it  belongs ;  and  in  winter-time,  or  any  inclement  season  (for  they  all 
sleep  out  in  fine  weather),  each  cow  deliberately  finds  out  and  walks 
into  her  own  stall.  Beside  these  sheds,  in  a  cottage,  live  the  keepers, 
milkers,  and  attendants.  The  first  milking  becrins  at  II  at  night,  and 
the  second  at  i  past  1  in  the  mornine.  The  milk  is  strained  and  put 
into  large  tin  cans,  which  are  barred  across  the  top  and  sealed ;  and  is 
thus  conveyed  in  a  van  to  the  Dairy  in  London,  between  3  and  4  in  the 
morning.  Here  the  seals  are  examined  and  taken  off;  the  milkmen's 
tin  pales  are  filled,  fastened  at  top,  and  sealed  as  before ;  and  away  they 
go  on  their  **  walks,"  the  milk  being  drawn  of  by  a  tap  as  required. — 
(See  Diekens't  household  Words,  No.  38.) 

Milk-street,  north  of  Ctaeaptide,  It  so  called,  *'  as  is  supposed,  of  milk  sold 
there"  (Slow);  here  was  born  Sir  Thomas  More,  "the  brightest  star  that  ever 
•hone  in  that  tia  laeiea  *'  {Fuller). 

The  milkmaid  has  almost  disappeared  from  our  streets ;  she  was  never  like 
"  the  country  wench"  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury : 

"  On  doors  the  sallow  milkmaid  chalks  her  gains ; 
Ah,  how  unlike  the  milkmaid  of  the  plains  '"—Gay's  TrMoy  b.  ii. 

We  have  lost,  too,  the  milkmaids'  May-day  fbstlval,  such  as  Pepys  taw  Nell 
Owynne  enjoying  May  1,  1667.    (See  Datrar  Lavs.) 

''Alack, 
What's  a  May-day  milking^pail  without  a  garland  and  a  fiddle  V* 

Col.  Martin,  1685. 

In  Tempest's  Crffet  of  London  is  a  print  of  a  merry  milkmaid,  named  Kate 
Smith,  dancing  with  a  mOk-pall,  hung  round  with  borrowed  silver  cups  and  tan- 
kards ;  flowers  and  ribbons  upon  her  head.  Later,  the  plate  and  other  decorations 
were  pUed  up,  and  carried  by  two  chairmen  upon  a  wooden  horse,  the  milkmaids 
dancing  before  it.  Sometimes  was  substituted  a  cow,  with  her  horns  gilt,  and 
her  body  nearly  covered  with  ribbons  in  bows  and  rosettes,  interspersed  with 
green  oaken  leaves  and  bunches  of  flowers. 
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"Vilk  Fall,*'  with  its  lowing  cows  and  squallinR  children,  is  held  to  this  day 
aev  the  Spring-Garden  entrance  to  St.  James's  Park,  by  privilege  granted  to  the 
pse-keepers.  In  Tom  Brown's  time,  1700,  the  noisy  milk-folks  in  the  park  cried, 
i  eaaof  milk,  ladies  I   A  can  of  red  cow*a  milk,  sir  I 

Aises'  milk  is  a  restorative  of  our  day,  and  is  a  fashionable  conceit  In  Gay's 
Lradsn,  where 

"  Before  proud  gates  attending  asses  bray, 
Or  arrogate  with  solemn  pace  the  way ; 
These  grave  physicians  with  their  milky  eheer 
The  loTe-sick  maid  and  dwindling  beau  repair."— Trtota,  b.  ii. 


DAY  IN  LONDON  AND  OTHER  CAPITALS. 

The  following  Table,  compnted  for  this  work  by  Mr.  Henry  Belrille, 
of  theKojal  ObserTatory,  Greenwich,  shews  the  duration  of  the  longest 
Md  shortest  days  in  the  principal  capitals  throughout  the  world,  cor- 
rected for  refraction,  &c.,  and  carried  out  to  the  nearest  minute : — 


Stockholm  . 

Copenhagen  . 
St.  Petersburg 

Berlin  .    .  . 

London     .  . 

Edinburgh  . 

Dublin      .  . 

Amsterdam  . 

Vienna      .  . 

Paris     .    .  . 

Madrid      .  . 

Lisbon  .    .  . 

Cairo    .    .  . 

Naples  .    .  . 
Constantinople 

Buda    .    .  . 

Calcutta    .  . 

Pekin  .    .  . 

Cape  Town  . 

Boston      .  . 

Washington  . 

Panama    .  . 

St.  Julian  .  . 

Sydney .    .  . 


Lacitst*'' 

LcnRthofthe 

Length  of  the 

LoDKest  Daj. 

Shortest  Day. 

H. 

x. 

M. 

59*»  JO- 

N. 

18 

30 

54 

SS  41 

N. 

17 

20 

54 

50  66 

N. 

18 

44 

42 

aa  81 

N. 

16 

38 

40 

51  31 

N. 

16 

32 

44 

55  57 

N. 

17 

82 

50 

53  22 

N. 

16 

56 

18 

52  22 

N. 

16 

44 

33 

48  IS 

N. 

15 

58 

17 

48  50 

N. 

16 

6 

10 

40  25 

N. 

15 

0 

14 

38  42 

N. 

14 

50 

24 

80   8 

N. 

14 

0 

10 

40  50 

N. 

15 

3 

14 

41   1 

N. 

15 

4 

12 

47  29 

N. 

15 

54 

16 

22  86 

N. 

18 

26 

42 

89  55 

N. 

14 

58 

16 

83  56 

S. 

14 

22 

48 

42  25 

N. 

15 

16 

58 

89   0 

N. 

14 

52 

22 

8  58 

N. 

12 

36 

34 

49  10 

S. 

16 

10 

8 

88  51 

S. 

14 

22 

50 

DEAF  AND  DUH B  ASYLUM. 

The  first  Asylum  or  School  established  in  England  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  was  opened  in  1792,  in  Fort-place,  Berniondsej,  under  the 
siupicea  of  the  Rer.  John  Townsend,  of  Jamaica-row  Chapel  \  and  of 
the  Rer.  H.  Cox  Mason,  then  curate  of  Bermondsey.  The  teacher 
was  Joseph  Watson,  LL.D.,  who  held  the  situation  upwards  of  thirty- 
leren  years,  and  taught  upwards  of  1000  pupils,  who  were  thus  able  to 
read  articnlately,  and  to  write  and  cipher.  This  tuition  was  commenced 
with  six  pupils  only.  In  1807  the  first  stone  of  a  new  building  was 
laid  in  the  Old  Kent-road,  whither  the  establishment  was  remored  Oc- 
tober 5, 1809 ;  when  the  SocieU  celebrated  the  eyent  by  a  public  thanks- 
nving  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  the  Rev.  C. 
Crowther  preaching  the  sermon.  A  memorial  bust  of  the  Rey.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  placed  in  the  committee-room.     The  pt^ils.  male  and 
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female,  are  such  children  onlj  as  are  deaf  and  dumb,  not  bona  deficient 
in  intellect.  Other  children  are  admitted  on  payment  of  2(x,  annually 
for  board ;  and  private  pupils  are  also  received.  The  term  of  each 
pupil's  stay  is  five  years :  tney  are  taught  to  read,  write,  draw,  and 
dpner ;  to  speak  by  sisps,  and  in  many  instances  to  articulate  so  as 
to  be  clearly  understood.  They  are  wholly  clothed  and  maintained  by 
the  charity,  are  instructed  in  working  trades,  and  in  some  cases  ap- 
prentice-fees are  given.  About  300  children  are  maintained  in  the 
Asylum,  which  is  amply  supported  by  the  wealthy ;  and  besides  its 
annual  receipts  from  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  &c.,  nearly 
10,000/.  a-vear,  it  has  a  funded  stock  of  nearlv  150,000/.  The  instructor 
of  the  Asylum  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Watson,  a  son  of  tne  late  Dr.  Watson  ;  he  is 
assisted  by  twelve  male  and  two  female  teachers.  The  pupils  are  elected 
half-yearly,  without  reference  to  locality,  sect,  or  persuasion.  The 
Asylum  may  be  inspected  dally ;  most  convenient  time  from  eleven  till 
one  o'clock.  The  importance  of  this  Asylum  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  1833,  in  20  families  of  159  children,  90  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  also  at  26  Red-Lion-square,  Bloomsbnry,  an  Institution 
for  the  Employment,  Relief,  and  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Adult 
Deaf  and  Dumb ;  who  are  taught  shoemaking,  tailoring,  dressmaking, 
shoebinding,  fancy-work,  &c.,  the  produce  of  their  labour  being  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  In  the  chapel  the  Scriptures  are  ex- 
pounded, and  church-services  reg^arly  held,  at  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  ready  and  interested  attendants. 


DIORAMAS. 

The  Diorama,  on  the' eastern  side  of  Park-square,  RegentVpark, 
was  exhibited  in  Paris  long  before  it  was  brought  to  London,  by  its  ori- 
sinators,  MM.  Bouton  and  Daguerre ;  the  latter,  the  inventor  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  died  1851.  The  exhibition-house,  with  the  theatre  in 
the  rear,  was  designed  by  Morgan  and  Pugin:  the  spectatory  has  a 
circular  ceiling,  with  transparent  medallion  portraits ;  the  whole  was 
built  in  four  months,  and  cost  10,000/. 

The  Diorama  consists  of  two  pictures,  dghty  feet  in  length  and  forty 
feet  in  height,  painted  in  solid  and  in  transparency,  arranged  so  as  to 
exhibit  changes  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  yarietv  of  natural  phenomena; 
the  spectators  being  kept  in  comparative  darkness,  while  the  picture 
receives  a  concentrated  light  from  a  ffround-fflass  roof.  The  contriv- 
ance is  partly  optical,  partly  mechanical;  and  consists  in  placing  the 
pictures  within  the  building  so  constructed,  that  the  saloon  contamiug 
the  spectators  may  revolve  at  intervals,  and  bring  in  succession  the  two 
distinct  scenes  into  the  field  of  view,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
spectators  removing  from  their  seats ;  while  the  scenery  itself  remains 
stationary,  and  the  light  is  distributed  by  transparent  and  movable 
blinds — some  placed  benind  the  picture,  for  intercepting  and  changring 
the  colour  of  tne  rays  of  light,  which  pass  through  the  semi-transparent 
parts.  Similar  blinds,  above  and  in  front  of  the  picture,  are  movable 
by  cords,  so  as  to  distribute  or  direct  the  rays  of  light. 

The  revolving  motion  given  to  the  saloon  is  an  arc  of  about  73* ;  and 
while  the  spectators  are  thus  passing  round,  no  person  is  permitted  to 
go  in  or  out.  The  revolution  of  the  saloon  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
sector,  or  portion  of  a  wheel,  with  teeth  which  work  in  a  series  of 
wheels  and  pinions ;  one  man,  by  turning  a  winch,  moves  the  whole. 

The  space  between  the  saloon  and  each  of  the  two  pictures  is  occu- 
pied on  either  side  by  a  partition,  forming  a  kind  of  avenue,  propor- 
tioned in  width  to  the  size  of  the  picture.    Without  such  a  preoaution. 
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the  eje  of  the  spectator,  being  thirty  or  forty  feet  distant  from  the  can- 
Taas.  would,  by  any  thing  interrening,  be  estranged  from  the  object. 

The  combination  of  transparent,  semi-transparent,  and  opaque  co- 
louring, still  further  assisted  by  the  power  of  varying  both  tne  effects 
and  the  degree  of  light  and  shade,  renders  the  Diorama  the  most  perfect 
floenic  representation  of  nature ;  and  adapts  it  peculiarly  for  moonlight 
sabjects,  or  for  shewing  such  accidents  in  landscape  as  sudden  gleams  of 
sunshine  or  lightning.  It  is  also  unriyalledfor  representing  architecture, 
particularly  interiors,  as  powerful  reUef  may  be  obtained  without  that 
ezAffgeration  in  the  shadows  which  is  almost  ineTitable  in  every  other 
mode  of  painting.  Hie  interior  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  first  pic- 
tare  exhibited,  m  1823,  was  a  triumph  of  this  class ;  and  the  companion 
Eicture,  the  Valley  of  Samen,  equally  admirable  in  atmospheric  effects. 
1  one  day  (Easter-Monday,  1824),  the  receipts  exceeded  2001 

In  viewing  the  Diorama,  the  spectator  is  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  scene,  and  thus  has  a  view  across,  or  through  it  Hence 
the  inventor  of  the  term  compounded  it  of  the  Greek  preposition  dia, 
through,  and  orataa,  scene ;  though,  from  there  being  two  paintings 
under  the  same  roof  in  the  building  in  the  Regent's-park,  it  has  been 
supposed  the  term  is  from  dis,  twice,  and  orama ;  but  if  several  paint- 
ings of  the  same  kind  were  exhibited,  each  would  be  a  Diorama,  ( Black.) 

Although  the  Regent*8-park  Diorama  has  been  artistically  success- 
ful, it  has  not  been  commercially  so.  In  September  1848,  the  building 
and  cnroand  in  the  rear,  with  the  machinery  and  pictures,  was  sold  for 
6750c.;  again,  in  June  1849,  for  48002.;  and  the  property,  with  sixteen 
pictures,  rolled  on  large  cylinders,  have  since  been  sold  rar  30002. 

Dioramas  have  also  been  painted  for  our  theatres  by  Stanfield  and 
Roberts,  the  Grieves,  and  other  artists.  In  1828,  Stanfield  painted  for 
Dniry-lane  Theatre  a  series  of  views  on  the  Rhine ;  in  the  same  year, 
a  Diorama  for  the  Christmas  pantomime ;  and  another  in  1836. 

Other  Dioramic  exhibitions  have  been  opened  in  the  metropolis.  Tn 
1828,  one  was  exhibited  at  the  Queen's  Bazaar,  Oxford-street ;  in  1829, 
the  picture  was  **  The  Destruction  of  York- Minster  by  Fire,"  during  the 
exhibition  of  which,  May  28,  the  scenery  took  fire,  and  the  premises 
were  entirely  burnt. 

In  1841,  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Bazaar,  St.  James's-street,  a  Dio- 
rama, of  five  large  scenes,  of  the  second  funeral  of  Napoleon ;  but, 
though  most  effectively  painted  by  members  of  **  The  Board  of  Arts  for 
the  Ceremony,"  and  accompanied  by  funereal  music  by  Anber,  the 
spectacle  exrited  little  interest. 

At  £aster  1849  was  opened  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  in  the  large 
saloon  of  the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect,  No.  14  Regent- 
street,  a  series  of  thirty-one  dioramic  pictures  of  the  Overland  Mail 
Route  from  Southampton  to  Calcutta;  the  general  scenery  painted  by 
T.  Grieve  and  W.  Telbin»  human  figures  by  John  Absolon,  and  ani- 
mals by  J.  F.  Herring  and  H.  Weir :  in  picturesqueness,  aerial  effect, 
characteristic  grouping,  variety  of  incident,  richness  of  colour,  and 
atmosphere  skilfully  varied  with  the  several  countries,  this  Diorama 
has,  perhaps,  scarcely  been  equalled :  it  was  exhibited  between  1600 
and  1700  times,  and  visited  by  upwards  of  250,000  persons.  The  same 
artists  have  produced  other  subjects,  including  a  set  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Campaigns. 

The  Great  Exhibition  year,  1861,  was  very  productive  of  Dioramas, 
which  we  shall  scarcely  be  expected  to  enumerate.  The  most  success- 
ful was  the  Diorama  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  painted  from 
sketches  by  Bartlett,  and  exhibited  at  the  St.  George's  Gallery,  Hyde- 
Park-corner ;  the  entire  cost  of  this  Diorama  was  2000/.    nOOgle 
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DOCKS. 

The  Bocks  of  London  are  entirely  the  growth  of  the  present  century, 
and  the  result  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  preceding^ 
25  years,  which  was  as  great  as  in  the  first  70  years  of  the  century  :  a 
hundred  years  since,  London  had  not  one-twentieth  of  its  present  trade. 
Hitherto,  merchandise  was  kept  afloat  in  barges,  from  want  of  room  to 
discharge  it  at  the  legal  quays,  when  the  plunder  was  frightful — 
lightermen,  watermen,  labourers,  the  crews  of  ships,  the  mates  and 
officers,  and  the  revenue  officers,  combining  in  this  nefarious  system^ 
which  neither  the  police  nor  the  terrors  of  Execution  Dock  could 
repress.  At  length,  in  1789,  Mr.  Perry,  a  shipbuilder,  constructed  at 
Blackwall  the  Brunswick  Dock,  to  contain  28  East  Indiamen  and  50 
or  60  smaller  ships ;  and  in  ten  years  after,  the  construction  of  public 
Docks  was  commenced. 

From  near  the  Tower  to  Blackwall,  or  nearly  fonr  miles,  is  now 
occupied  by  five  Docks,  comprising  450  acres,  and  accommodation  for 
1200  ships  and  530,000  tons  of  goods :  the  mass  of  shipping,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  many-storied  warehouses,  and  the  heaps  of  merchandise 
from  every  region  of  the  globe,  justify  the  glory  of  London  as  ''  the 
great  emuorium  of  nations,"  and  "  the  metropolis  of  the  most  Intel- 
ugent  ana  wealthy  empire  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  and  of  which  the 
boast  is,  as  of  Spain  of  old,  that  upon  its  dominions  the  sun  never  sets." 

These  several  Docks  have  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Joint- 
stock  Companies,  and  have  been  moderately  profitable  to  tneir  projectors, 
but  more  advantageous  to  the  Port  of  London. 

CoHMEBCiAi.  Docks,  Rotherhithe,  on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Thameg» 
are,  upon  the  authority  of  Stow,  said  to  include  the  commencement  of 
Canute *s  trench,  cut  early  in  the  11th  centurr  from  thence  to  Battersea ; 
and  into  which  the  river  was  diverted  when  the  first  stone  bridge 
across  the  Thames  was  built,  temp.  King  John.  The  present  Com- 
mercial Docks,  however,  originated  in  the  "  How  land  Great  Wet  Dock," 
which  existed  in  1660,  and  extended  about  10  acres  in  Queen  Anne's  time^ 
larger  than  the  famous  basin  of  Dunkirk,  it  was  then  engaged  for 
the  Greenland  whale-fishery  vessels,  next  for  the  Baltic  trade  m  tim- 
ber, deals,  tar,  com,  &c. ;  and  in  1809  was  opened  as  the  Commercial 
Docks.  They  are  now  five  in  number,  and  comprise  about  60  acres 
of  water  and  40  acres  of  land ;  and  the  granaries  will  hold  100,000 
quarters  of  grain.  Adjoining,  southwaid,  is  the  East  Couhtbt 
Dock,  5  acres;  and  northward  is  the  Sukbkt  Dock,  an  entrance 
basin  to  the  Surrey  Canal,  which  can  accommodate  800  vessels. 

East  India  Docks,  BUckwall,  lie  below  the  West  India  Docks, 
and  immediately  adjoin  the  Bhickwall  Railway  and  Brunswick  Wharf. 
These  Docks,  originally  constructed  for  the  East  India  Company,  were 
completed  in  1808.  Smce  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India,  they  have 
been  the  property  of  the  East  and  West  India  Company.  Their  water 
area  is  30  acres,  and  their  great  depth  (23  feet)  accommodates  vessels 
of  very  hurge  size ;  they  have  a  cast-iron  wharf,  750  feet  in  length,  in 
which  are  more  than  900  tons  of  metal.  Here,  from  1848  to  1850,  lay 
the  Chinese  Junk  Keying,  the  first  which  ever  reached  Europe,  or 
even  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  she  is  stated  to  have  cost  her 
proprietors  upwards  of  7000/. 

St.  Katrbbinb's  Docks,  lust  below  the  Tower,  were  planned  by 
Telford,  and  constructed  by  Uardwick:  in  clearing  the  ground,  the 
fine  old  church  and  other  remains  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine 
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(foonded  1148  br  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  ivife  of  King  Stephen),  with 
1250  houses  and  tenements,  inhabited  by  11,300  persons,  were  pur- 
chased and  pulled  down :  the  Hospital  and  Church  were  rebuilt  in  the 
Regent*8-park.  (See  Chubches,  p.  Id4.)  The  Docks  were  commenced 
Maj  8, 1827,  and  upwards  of  2d00  men  worked  at  them  till  their  open- 
ing, Oct.  25,  1828 ;  a  labour  of  unexampled  rapidity.  The  excavated 
earth  was  carried  by  water  to  Millbank,  and  there  used  to  fill  up  the 
reacfrvoirs  of  the  Chelsea  Water-works,  upon  which  has  been  built  a 
new  town  south  of  Pimlico.  The  cost  of  St.  Katherine's  Docks  was 
1,700,000/.  The  lofty  walls  constitute  it  a  place  of  "  special  security," 
and  surround  23  acres,  of  which  11  are  water,  and  will  accommodate 
120  ships,  besides  barges  and  other  craft.  The  lock  from  the  Thames 
is  crossed  by  a  yast  iron  swing-bridge  23  feet  wide :  it  can  be  filled  or 
emptied  by  a  steam-engine  of  200-horse  power,  and  14  feet  depth  can 
be  made  by  the  gate-paddles  in  six  minntes.  This  lock  is  sunk  so  deep 
that  ships  of  700  tons  burden  mav  enter  at  any  time  of  the  tkle ;  and 
the  depth  of  water  at  spring-tides  is  28  feet,  or  4  feet  more  than  in  any 
other  dock  of  Ijondon :  the  machinery  of  the  gates,  by  Bramah,  is  very 
fine.  At  these  Docks  was  first  provided  accommodation  for  huiding 
and  embarking  passengers  without  using  small  wherries ;  and  in  1844 
there  was  added  an  extensiTO  foreign  baggage-warehouse  and  wharf, 
for  the  landing  and  examination,  or  despatching,  of  a  vast  number 
of  passengers  in  a  Tery  short  time. 

The  frontage  of  the  quays,  paved  with  cast-iron,  is  4600  feet ;  and 
the  warehouses,  vaults,  shecu,  and  covered  ways  will  contain  110,000 
tons  of  goods.  The  warehouses,  five  and  six  stories  high,  are  supported 
on  cast-iron  columns,  8  feet  9  inches  diameter;  they  have  massive 
graiute  stairs,  huge  machinery  over  the  wells  or  shafts,  and  power- 
ful cranes  on  the  quavs,  so  that  goods  can  be  taken  at  once  into  the 
warehouses  from  the  ships,  and  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  in  the 
ear]»Br-constr  ucted  docks.  A  ship  of  250  tons  burden  can  be  discharged 
at  St.  Katherine's  in  twelve  hours,  and  one  of  500  tons  in  two  or  three 
dayL  One  of  the  cranes  cost  about  2000/.,  is  worked  by  ten  or  twelve 
men^  and  will  raise  from  SO  to  40  tons.  The  vaults  below  for  wine  and 
spirits  have  crypt-like  arches :  '*  Ugbts  are  distributed  to  the  travellers 
who  prepare  to  visit  these  cellars,  as  if  they  were  setting  out  to  visit 
the  catacombs  of  Naples  or  of  Rome."  (£aron  Dupin,)  From  the 
vaultings  bang  vinous  fungi,  like  dark  woolly  clouds,  light  as  gossamer, 
and  a  yard  or  more  in  length,  a  piece  of  which  applied  to  the  flame 
of  a  candle  will  bum  like  tinder;  in  the  spirit- vaults  the  Davy  safety - 
Ismp  is  used.  Cats  are  kept  to  destroy  the  rats  in  the  warehouses, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than  100/. 

Lovooif  Docks  lie  immediately  below  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  and 
were  opened  in  1805;  John  Rennie,  engineer.  They  comprise  90  acres: 
35  acres  of  water,  and  12,980  feet  of  quay  and  jetty  frontage ;  frith 
three  entrances  from  the  Thames — Hennitage,'Wapping,  and  Sbadwell, 
where  the  depth  of  water  at  spring-tides  is  27  feet.  The  Western 
Bock  comprises  20  acres,  the  Eastern  7  acres,  and  the  Wapping  Basin 
3  acres,  besides  a  small  dock  exclusively  for  ships  laden  vnth  tobacco. 
The  two  large  Docks  afford  water-room  for  302  sail  of  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  lighters;  warehouse-room  for  220,000  tons  of  goods;  and 
vault-room  for  80,000  pipes  of  wine  and  spirits.  The  superficial  area  of 
the  vault-room  is  890,545  feet;  of  the  warehouse-room,  1,402,115  feet. 
The  enclosing  walls  cost  65,000/.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  four 
millions  of  money.  Six  weeks  are  allowed  for  unloading,  beyond  which 
period  a  farthing  per  ton  is  charged  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  then 
a  halfpenny  per  week  per  ton.  °  a^^^^  ^^^ 
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In  these  Docks  are  especially  warehoused  wine,  wool,  spices,  tea, 
lYory,  di^B,  tobacco,  sugars,  dye-stufls,  imported  metals,  and  other 
articles.  These,  except  the  wine,  tea,  spices,  and  ivory,  may  be  inspected 
by  an  order  from  the  Secretary ;  for  the  wine  a  "  tasting  order  moat 
be  obtained  from  the  owners.  The  shipping  and  people  at  work  may 
be  seen  without  any  order. 

Of  the  Wine-vaults,  one  alone,  formerly  7  acres,  now  extends  under 
Gravel-lane,  and  contains  upwards  of  12  acres:  above  is  the  mixing- 
house,  the  largest  vat  contuning  23,2^  gallons.  The  Wool-floors  were 
considerably  enlarged  and  glass-roofed  in  1850 :  the  annual  importation 
is  130,000  bales;  value  2,S)0,0002L  A  vast  Tea- warehouse  was  com- 
pleted in  1845 ;  cost  100,000/: ;  stowage  for  120,000  chests  of  tea.  To 
inspect  the  Ivory- warehouse  requires  a  special  order :  here  lie  heaps 
of  elephant  and  rhinoceros  tusks,  the  ivory  weapons  of  sword-fish,  &e. 

The  great  Tobacco-warehouse,  "the  Queen's,"  being  rented  bj 
Government  for  14,000/.  per  annum,  is  5  acres  in  extent,  and  is  covered 
by  a  skilfully  iron-framea  roof,  supported  by  slender  columns :  it  will 
contain  24,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  value  4,800,000/. ;  the  huge  casks 
are  piled  two  in  height,  intersected  by  passages  and  alleys,  each  several 
hunared  feet  long.  There  is  another  warehouse  for  finer  tobacco ;  and  a 
cigar-floor,  in  which  are  frequently  1500  chests  of  cigars,  vsdue  150,00OiL 

Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Queen's  Warehouse,  a  guide-post, 
inscribed  *'  To  the  Kiln,"  directs  you  to  the  Queen's  Pipe,  or  chimney  of 
the  furnace ;  on  the  door  of  the  latter  and  of  the  room  are  painted  the 
crown-royal  and  V.  R.  In  this  kiln  are  burnt  all  such  goods  as  do  not 
fetch  the  amount  of  their  duty  and  Customs'  charges:  tea,  having  once  set 
the  chimney  of  the  kiln  on  fire,  is  rarely  burnt ;  and  the  wine  and  spirits 
are  emptied  into  the  Docks.  The  huge  mass  of  fire  in  the  furnace  is 
fed  nignt  and  day  with  condemned  goods :  on  one  occasion,  000  Aas- 
tralian  mutton-hams  were  burnt ;  on  another,  45,000  pairs  of  French 
gloves ;  and  silks  and  satins,  tobacco  and  cigars,  are  here  consumed  in 
vast  quantities:  the  ashes  being  sold  b^  the  ton  as  manure,  for  kill- 
ing insects,  and  to  soap-boilers  and  chemical  manufacturers.  Nails  and 
otner  pieces  of  iron,  sifted  from  the  ashes,  are  prized  for  their  toughness 
in  making  gim-barrels;  gold  and  silver,  the  remains  of  plate,  watches, 
and  jewellery  thrown  into  the  furnace,  are  also  found  in  the  ashes. 

Lastly,  the  London  Docks  are  worked  by  from  1000  to  3000  hands, 
as  the  business  is  brisk  or  slack :  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
the  metropolis  where  men  can  get  employment  without  either  character 
or  recommendation.  At  the  Dock-gates,  at  |  past  7  in  the  morning, 
**  may  be  seen  congregated  swarms  of  men,  of  all  grades,  looks,  and 
kinds.  There  are  decay  ed  and  bankrupt  master-butchers,  master-bakers, 

Sublicans,  grocers,  old  soldiers,  old  sailors,  Polish  refugees,  broken- 
own  gentlemen,  discharged  lawyerVclerks,  suspended  government- 
clerks,  almsmen,  pensioners,  servants,  thieves — indeed,  every  one  who 
wants  a  loaf  and  is  willing  to  work  for  it"  {Henry  Maykew, ) 

West  India  Docks,  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  (Jessop, 
engineer,)  lie  between  Limehouse  and  Blackwall,  and  their  long  lines 
of  warehouses,  and  lofty  wall,  5  feet  thick,  are  well  seen  from  the 
railway.  These  Docks  were  commenced  1800,  when  William  Pitt  laid 
the  first  stone ;  and  they  were  opened  1802.  Their  extent  is  nearly 
thrice  that  of  the  London  Docks,  their  entire  area  (including  the  canal 
made  to  avoid  the  bend  of  the  river  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs)  being  295  acres ; 
this  canal  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with  lock-gates,  45 
feet  wide,  and  is  used  as  a  dock  for  timber-ships.  The  northern  or 
Import  Dock  will  hold  250  vesseU  of  300  tons  each :  when  originally 
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opened,  it  took  ten  boon  to  fill,  24  feet  deep,  though  the  water  was 
admitted  at  800  gallons  per  second.  The  southern  or  Export  Dock 
vill  hold  195  Tessels.  Here  the  ship  is  seen  to  the  greatest  adTantage, 
fresh'painted,  standing-rigging  up,  colours  flying,  &c ;  whereas  in  the 
Import  Dock,  the  Tessels,  tnough  more  picturesque,  have  their  rigging 
down  and  loose,  the  sides  whitened  by  the  sea,  and  contrasting  with 
outward-bound  vessels.  The  warehouses  will  contain  180,000  tons  of 
merchandise ;  and  there  have  been  at  one  time,  on  the  quays  and  in  the 
■beds,  vaults,  and  warehouses,  colonial  produce  worth  20,000,000/.  ster- 
liog',  comprising  148,563  casks  of  suffar,  70,875  barrels  and  433,648  bags 
of  coiFee,  35,158  pipes  of  rum  and  Madeira,  14,000  logs  of  mahogany, 
ud  21,000  tons  of  logwood,  &c.  In  the  wood-sbeos  are  enormous 
quantities  of  mahogany,  ebony,  rosewood,  &c.,  logs  of  which  4  or  5  tons 
veigbt  are  lifted  with  locomotive  cranes,  by  four  or  five  men.  For 
twenty  years  from  their  construction,  these  Docks  were  compuliorily 
frequented  bjr  all  West  India  ships  trading  to  the  Port  of  London,  when 
the  maximum  revennes  amounted  to  449,421/.,  in  1813 ;  since  the  expiry 
of  this  privilege,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  West  India  trade,  the 
revenues  have  much  declined.  The  Docks  are  now  used  by  every  kind 
of  ihipping,  aod  belong  to  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company. 

doctors'  OOMKOKS; 

A  College  of  Doctors  of  Ciyil  Law,  and  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  Civil  Law,  is  situated  in  Great  Knight- Rider-street,  south  of  St. 
PanlVcburchyard ;  in  the  south-we«t  corner  of  which  is  an  arched 
nteway,  and  within  it  the  Lodge  of  Porters  to  direct  strangers  to  ''the 
Commons."  The  civilians  and  canonists  were  originally  lodged  in  a 
boose,  subsequently  the  Queen's  Head  tavern,  in  Paternoster-row; 
vbence  they  removed  to  a  house  purchased  for  them  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
by  D.  Harvey,  Dean  of  the  Arches;  here  they  "  were  living  (for  diet  and 
hxiging)  in  a  collegiate  manner,  and  eowunaning  together,  whence  the 
ool%e  was  namea  Doctors'  Commons;  and  the  doctors  still  dine  to- 
gether on  erery  court-day.  This  house  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  ^ire 
of  1666;  when  the  College  removed  to  Exeter  House,  Strand,  till  the 
rebuilding  of  the  edifice  in  Great  Knight-Rider-street,  in  1672,  as  we 
BOW  see  It,  with  a  side  entrance  on  Bennet's-hill,  nearly  opposite  He- 
nlds*  College.  It  is  of  brick,  and  consists  of  two  quadrangles,  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  Doctors ;  a  hall  for  the  hearing  of  causes,  £c. 

In  Doctors'  Commons  are— the  Court  of  Arches,  named  from  baring 
been  formerly  kept  in  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  originally  built  upon 
arches  (see  Uhubcubs,  p.  142),  and  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court 
of  the  whole  province ;  tne  Prerogative  Court,  where  all  contentions 
vising  out  of  testamentary  causes  are  tried ;  the  Consistory  Court 
of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  :  all  these 
courts  hold  their  sittings  in  the  College  Hall,  the  walls  of  which  abore 
the  wainscot  are  covered  with  the  richly-emblasoned  coats  of  arms  of 
•U  the  doctors  for  a  century  or  two  past. 

The  Court  of  Arches  has  jurisdiction  orer  thirteen  parishes  or  pe- 
culiars, which  rorm  a  deanery  exempt  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
attached  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  hence  the  judge  is  named 
•Dmr  of  the  Arches.   The  business  includes,  as  in  Chaucer's  time^  cases 

"  Of  defkmstlon  and  avouterle. 
Of  church  reves  and  of  testaroents. 
Of  contrsctt  and  lack  of  sacraments, 
Of  usury  and  simony  also ;" 

betides  those  of  sacrilege,  blasphemy,  apostaey  Arom 


c^l^S;':^^- 
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tery,  partial  or  entire  <UTorce,  &c. ;  likewise  brawling  and  smiting  in 
churches  or  Testriea :  but  the  majority  of  the  cases  are  matrimonii. 

In  the  Prerogative  Court  wills  are  proTed  and  all  administrations 
granted,  that  are  the  prerogative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

There  are  several  Kegistries  in  Doctors*  Commons,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops.  Some  of  the 
very  old  documents  connected  with  them  are  deposited  for  security  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Lambeth  Palace.  At  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Registrv,  and  the  Re^try  for  the  Commission  of  Surrey,  Wills  are 
proved  for  the  respective  <uoceses,  and  Marriage  Licenses  granted.  At 
theVicar-Crenerart  Office  and  the  Fdetdty  Office,  Marriage  Licenses  are 
granted  for  any  part  of  England.  The  Faculty  Office  also  grant  Facul- 
ties to  notaries  public,  and  dispensations  to  the  clergy ;  and  formerly 
granted  privilege  to  eat  Besh  upon  prohibited  days.  At  the  Vicar- 
General's  Office^  records  are  kept  of  the  confirmation  and  consecration 
of  bishops. 

Marriage  Lieetues,  special  and  general,  if  to  be  solemnised  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Established  Church,  are  procured  upon  personal  application  to  a  proctor  by 
one  of  the  parties:  a  residence  of  fifteen  days  is  necessary  by  either  party  in  the 
parish  or  district  vrhere  the  marriage  is  to  be  performed.  Tbe  expense  of  an  or- 
dinary license  is  21.  I2s.  6d. ;  but  if  either  is  a  minor,  10«.  6d.  further  charge;  and 
the  party  appearing  swears  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  proper  person 
having  authority  in  law  to  give  it :  there  is  no  necessity  for  either  parents  or 
minor  to  attend.  A  Special  License  for  Marriage  is  Issued  after  a  fiai  or  consent 
has  been  obtained  from  the  archbishop ;  and  is  granted  only  to  persons  of  rank, 
Judges,  and  members  of  parliament,  the  archbishop  having  aright  to  exercise  his 
own  discretion.  The  expense  of  a  Special  License  is  usually  twenty-eight  guineas. 
This  gives  privilege  to  marry  at  any  time  or  place,  in  private  residence,  or  at  any 
church  or  chapel  situate  in  England;  but  the  ceremony  must  be  performed  by  a 
priest  in  holy  orders,  and  of  the  Established  Church.  With  the  marriages  of  Dis- 
senters, Including  lioman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Quakers,  the  Commons  has  no- 
thing to  do,  their  licenses  being  obtainable  of  the  Superintendent-Registrar.  A 
Divorce  when  sought  is  carried  through  one  of  the  courts  in  this  profession  (ac- 
cording to  the  diocese),  and  is  conducted  by  a  proctor ;  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
is  taken  privately  before  an  examiner  of  the  court,  and  neither  the  husband,  wife, 
nor  any  of  the  witnesses  need  appear  personally  in  court.  A  suit  is  seldom  con- 
ducted at  an  expense  less  than  200/. 

*The  ^Sigh  Court  of  Admiralty  consists  of  the  Instance  Court  and 
the  Prize  Court.  The  Instance  Court  has  a  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction :  to  the  former  belong  piracy  and  other  indictable  offences  on 
the  high  seas,  which  are  now  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  to  the  latter, 
suits  arising  from  ships  running  foul  of  each  other,  disputes  about  sea- 
men's wages,  bottomry,  and  salvage.  The  Prize  Court  applies  to  naval 
captures  in  war,  proceeds  of  captured  slave-vessels,  &c.  A  silver  oar 
is  carried  before  the  judge  sjb  the  emblem  of  his  office.  The  business  is 
▼ery  onerous,  as  in  embargoes  and  the  provisional  detention  of  vessels^ 
when  incautious  dedsion  might  involve  the  country  in  war ;  tbe  right 
of  search  is  another  weighty  question.  Lord  Stowell,  the  judge,  in 
one  year  (1806)  pronounced  2206  decrees. 

The  Admiralty  Regietry  is  in  Paul's  Bakehouse-court,  Doctors' 
Commons,  where  are  kept  records  of  prizes  adjudicated. 

Tbe  practitioners  in  this  court  are  advocates  (DD.C.L.)  oi*  coun- 
sel, and  proctors  or  solicitors.  The  judge  and  advocates  wear  in  court, 
if  of  OzTord,  scarlet  robes  and  hoods  lined  with  taffetv  ;  and  if  of  Cam- 
bridge, white  minever  and  round  black  velvet  caps.  The  proctors  wear 
black  robes  and  hoods  lined  with  fur. 

The  College  has  a  good  library  in  civil  law  and  history,  bequeathed 
by  an  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Gibson,  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court ; 
and  every  bishop  at  his  consecration  makes  a  present  of  books. 

The  PBBBoaATiVE  Will  Office  is,  however^  the  most  interest- 
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log  feature  of  Doctors*  Commons.  Wills  are  always  to  be  found  here 
at  half  an  hour's  notice,  and  generally  in  a  few  minutes.  Thev  are 
kept  in  a  fire-proof  "strong -room."  The  original  wills  begin  with  the 
date  1483,  and  the  copies  from  1883-  The  htter  are  on  parchment, 
fltronglj  bound,  with  brass  clasps,  and  fill  the  public-room  and  an  apart- 
ment abore-ftairs.  In  one  year  the  searches  have  amounted  to  nearly 
a.\000;  country  commissions,  4o80;  and  extracts  from  wills,  6414. 
Some  entries  of  early  wills,  en^ossed  by  the  monks,  are  beautifully 
iHamtnated,  the  colours  remaimng  fresh  to  this  day. 

To  obtain  Perusai  of  a  Wilt. — On  entering  the  office  apply  at  the  first  small 
box  or  recess  on  the  right  hand,  where  a  clerk,  on  receiving  a  shilling,  and  the 
raniame  of  the  maker  of  the  will  required,  directs  the  applicant  to  the  /»- 
dexe»t  which  are  arranged  chronologically  and  alphabetically  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  room.  A  search  must  then  be  made  through  these  volumes  for  the 
eony  of  the  will;  which  being  found,  a  clerk  at  the  Airther  end  of  the  room,  on 
being  Aimished  with  the  exact  title  and  date  of  the  will,  ushers  the  inouirer  into 
•Bother  apartment,  lit  by  a  skylight,  and  ftimi:»hed  with  a  table  and  benches. 
Here  two  clerks  are  seated ;  and  the  actual  will  being  brought  to  the  inquirer,  he 
may  inspect  it  at  his  leisure.  He  must  not,  however,  copy  any  thing  from  it,  or 
make  even  a  pencil  memorandum ;  and  if  he  attempt  to  do  so,  he  will  be 
checked  by  the  clerks. 

To  obtain  th4  Copy  of  a  H^if/.— Apply  to  the  clerks  In  the  room,  and  they  will 
state  the  expense  per  folio.  The  order  for  a  copy  must  be  left  at  the  box  at  the 
otraoce  of  the  office,  where  the  time  will  be  named  for  the  delivery  of  the  copy 
within  a  few  days,  on  payment  of  the  cost.  To  insure  correctness,  the  copy  is 
read  out  to  tile  applicant  in  the  office,  and  compared  with  the  original  will ;  and 
the  copy  is  moreover  duly  attested  by  certain  authorities  of  Doctors'  Commons. 

If  tte  applicant  merely  desires  to  see  the  copy  of  a  Will,  the  clerk  in  the  outer 
room,  on  being  shewn  the  entry  in  the  Indes^  will  refer  him  by  a  written  note  to 
an  attendant,  who  will  at  once  bring  the  copy  to  him ;  the  same  rules  against 
copying  and  making  extracts  prevail  here  also. 

The  Prerogative  Office  is  open  (except  on  holidays)  from  October  till  March 
from  9  till  3,  and  the  remaining  six  months  till  4. 

The  Wills  of  celebrated  persons  are  the  Curiosities  of  the  place. 
Here  ia  the  will  of  Shakspeare,  on  three  folios  of  paper,  each  with  his 
signature,  and  with  this  interlineation  in  his  own  handwriting:  "I 
gire  unto  my  wife  my  brown  best  bed,  with  the  furniture."  Next  is 
the  will  of  Milton,  a  nuncupative  one,  the  great  poet  being  blind ;  but 
which  was  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  the  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court.  Here,  too,  is  the  will  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^ 
made  at  St.  Helena,  April  1821. 

DOMESDAY-BOOK, 
The  Register  of  the  lands  of  England,  framed  by  order  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  earliest  existing  English  record,  and  **  not  only  the 
most  ancient,  but  bevond  dispute  the  most  noble  monument  of  the 
whole  of  Britain"  {^pelman\  is  the  great  treasure  in  the  Chapter 
Uoose  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  its 
pristine  freshness,  fair  and  legible  as  when  first  written.  It  is  com- 
prised in  two  volumes,  one  a  large  folio,  the  other  a  quarto,  llie  first 
18  written  on  882  double  pages  of  vellum,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  in 
a  small  but  plain  character,  each  page  having  a  double  column.  Some 
of  the  capital  letters  and  principal  passages  are  touched  with  red  ink» 
and  others  are  crossed  with  lines  of  red  ink.  The  second  volume,  in 
<luarto,  is  written  in  450  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column,  and 
in  a  large  fahr  oharaoter.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  the  fol- 
lowing memorial,  in  capital  letters,  of  the  time  of  its  completion : 
**  Anno  BfUlesimo  Octogesimo  Sexto  ab  Incarnatione  Domini,  vigesimo 
▼ero  regni  WiUielmi,  facta  est  ista  Descriptio,  non  solum  per  hos  tree 
Condtatus,  sed  etiam  per  alios."  From  internal  evidence,  the  same 
year,  108^  is  assignable  as  the  date  of  the  first  volume. 
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AUhouf^h  in  earlj  times  Domesday,  precious  as  it  was  alwajs 
deemed,  occasionally  travelled,  like  other  records,  to  distant  parts, 
till  1696  it  was  usually  kept  with  the  King's  Seal  at  Westminster,  by 
the  side  of  the  Tally  Court,  in  the  Exchequer,  under  three  locks  and 
keys ;  in  the  charge  of  the  auditor,  the  chamberlains,  and  deputy -cham- 
berlains, of  the  Exchequer.  In  1696  it  was  deposited  among  other 
▼aluable  records  in  the  Chapter  House,  where  it  still  remains.  It  is 
kept  "in  the  Taulted  porch  nerer  warmed  by  fire.  From  the  first 
deposit  of  Domesday  yolume  in  the  Treasury  at  Winchester,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror,  it  certainly  neyer  felt  or  saw  a  fire,  yet  erery 
page  of  the  vellum  is  bright,  sound,  and  perfect."  {Sir  F.  PalgraveT^ 
In  making  searches  or  transcripts,  you  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
text,  a  rule  which  has  been  kept  from  time  immemorial,  and  to  which 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  record  may  be  partly  ascribed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Domesday-Book,  which  is  usually  so 
minute  in  regard  to  our  principal  towns  and  cities,  is  deficient  in  respect 
to  London.  It  only  mentions  a  vineyard  in  Holborn,  belonging  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  ten  acres  of  land  near  Bishopsgate,  belonging  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's :  yet  cert^nly,  observes  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
his  Introduction  to  Domesday,  no  mutilation  of  the  manuscript  has 
taken  place ;  since  the  account  of  Middlesex  is  entire,  and  is  exactly 
coincident  with  the  abridged  copy  of  the  survey  token  at  the  time,  and 
now  lodf^ed  in  the  office  of  the  King's  Remembrancer  in  the  Excheeuer. 
Still,  a  distinct  and  independent  survey  of  the  City  itself  might  nave 
been  made  at  the  time  of  the  general  survey,  although  now  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, if  not  remaining  among  the  unexplored  archives  of  the  Crown. 

The  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  possesses  a  Book  of  Record, 
called  Domesday -Book,  which  is  of  vellum,  and  was  made  in  1624,  by- 
direction  of  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  as  a  perpetual  parish  record ; 
entitled  *' Treasure  deposited  in  Heaven,  or  the  Book  of  God's  House  ; 
of  things  worthy  to  be  remembered  in  this  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  and  in  the  first  place  of  the  church  now  lately  restored,  some 
account  touching  the  same."  This  book  was  advertised  as  missing  in 
the  Examuur  newspaper,  Dec.  21, 1828,  and  was  soon  afterwards  found. 

"  dreadnought"  HOSPITAL-SHIP  (THb) 

Is  the  establishment  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  and  is  moored 
off  Greenwich,  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  diseased  seamen  of  all 
nations  in  the  Port  of  London.  The  hospital  was  originally  established 
ia  1821  on  board  the  Oratnput,  a  50-gun  ship ;  but  this  vessel  not  being 
large  enough,  the  Government  exchanged  lier  for  the  Dreadnought, 
104-g^n  ship,  which  was  fitted  up  in  1831.  She  fought  at  Trafal^, 
under  Captain  Conn,  and  captured  the  Spanish  three-decker  the  San 
Juan,  previously  engaged  by  the  Bellerophon  and  the  Defiance, 

The  establishment  on  board  the  Dreadnought  consists  of  a  superin- 
tendent, surgeons,  apothecary,  visiting  physicians,  chaplain,  &c.  The 
ship  is  moored  contiguous  to  the  bulk  or  the  shipping  in'  the  docks  and 
in  the  river,  and  is  the  only  place  for  the  reception  of  sick  seamen  ar- 
riving from  abroad,  or  to  whom  accidents  may  happen  between  the 
moutn  of  the  river  and  London -bridge.  Sick  seamen  of  every  nation, 
on  presenting  themselves  alongside,  are  immediately  received,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  recommendatory  letters ;  and  shipwrecked  sailors 
and  vagrant  seamen  are  admitted, 'if  deserving.  Patients  received 
in  1851,  2242 ;  out-patients,  1642.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  other  foreign  potentates,  are  subscribers.  The  Dreads 
nought  may  be  iiispected  daSlj,  except  Sundays,  between  11  an^  3,  with- 
out any  ticket.  ThepatienU  are  ranged  upon  the  lower  decks,  the  port- 
holes affording  ventilatioD ;  and  the  cabins  are  converted  into  tui^g^ea. 
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Ffttients  of  different  nations  between  1821  and  1852:— Englishmen,  88,482; 
Scolehmen,  7980;  Iriahmen,  5876 ;  Frenchmen,  240;  GermanH,  872;  Russians, 
83»:  Prussians,  1291 :  Dutchmen,  215;  Danes,  870;  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  2146; 
Italians,  606 ;  Portuguese,  497;  Spaniards,  296 ;  East  Indians,  1093;  West  Indians, 
1122;  British  Americans,  895;  United  States,  12S7;  South  Americans,  ISS;  Afri< 
cans,  SS3;  Turks,  16;  Greeks,  58:  New  Zealanders,  31;  Australians,  84;  South- 
Sea  Islanders,  34 ;  Chinese.  S8;  bom  at  sea,  134.  Total.  65,587.  Usually  200  in- 
paiients  at  one  time.  Sooner  than  enter  a  land  hospital,  many  a  poor  sailor  will 
perish  afloat ;  and  seamen  often  travel  &om  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  received  in  the  Dreadnought. 

DRURY-LANE, 

Which  extends  from  the  north  side  of  the  Strand  to  Broad-street, 
Bloomsbory,  was  originally  the  "  Via  de  Aldwych,*'  still  preserved 
is  Wjch-screet.  At  the  west  end  was  the  mansion  of  the  Drurys, 
wherein  Dr.  Donne  had  apartments  assigned  him  by  Sir  Robert  Drury: 
and  here,  in  1612,  Mrs.  Donne  died  of  childbirth,  at  the  same  day  and 
hour  that  Dr.  Donne,  then  at  Paris,  saw  her  in  a  vision  pass  twice  be- 
fore him,  *'  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  child 
in  her  arms.*'  William  Lord  Craven,  the  hero  of  Creutznach,  became 
the  next  owner  of  Drurv  House,  which  be  rebuilt  in  four  stories, — a 
Urge  square  pile  of  brick,  afterwards  called  Craven  House,  where  the 
Earl  died  in  1697.  This  mansion  was  taken  down  in  1808,  and  the 
gronDd  purchased  by  Philip  Astley  for  the  site  of  his  Olympic  Pavilion, 
in  its  latter  time,  the  Craven  mansion  was  a  public- house  with  the  sign 
of  **  The  Queen  of  Bohemia,"~a  reminiscence  of  its  former  occupancy  By 
the  daughter  of  James  I.,  through  whom  the  family  of  Brunswick  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England,  and  who  is  suspected  to  have  been 
secretly  married  to  her  heroic  champion.  Lord  Craven.  The  present 
Craven-Head  public-house  was  one  of  the  offices  of  Craven  House,  and 
the  adjoining  stabling  belonged  to  that  mansion.  Craven  Buildings, 
erected  in  1723,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  grounds. 

On  the  end  wall  of  Craven-huildings  was  formerly  a  fiasco  portrait  of  Earl 
rraven  in  armour,  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  his  white 
charger ;  on  each  side  was  an  earl's  and  a  baron's  coronet,  and  the  letters  *  W.  C 
This  portrait  was  twice  or  thrice  repainted  in  oil,  the  last  time  by  Edward 
Edwards.  A.R.A.  (firayley's  Londiniana.  vol.  iv.  p.  301.)  Hayman,  the  painter, 
onec  lived  in  Craven-buildings ;  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  had  here  a  house, 
afterwards  tenanted  by  the  equally  celebrated  Mrs.  Pritcbard ;  and  in  the  back 
pajiour  of  No.  17  Dr.  Ame  composed  the  music  of  Comus. 

The  Cock  and  Magpie  public-house  (opposite  Craven-buildings) 
evidently  dates  from  the  better  days  of  Drury -lane.  Next-door  is  one  of 
the  few  paneled  houses  existing  ;  and  the  east  side  of  Little  Drury -lane, 
leading  to  the  church  of  St.  Marv-le-Strand,  is  a  range  of  old  houses, 
apparently  contemporary  with  the  Cock  and  Magpie,  or  probably  two 
centuries  and  a  half  old.  Wycb-street,  which  runs  at  an  obtuse  angle 
with  this  passage,  likewise  contains  some  houses  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity.   (Archer  *s  Vestiges  of  Old  London,  part  v.) 

In  the  Coal-vard,  at  the  Holborn  end  of  Drury-lane,  was  bom  Nell 
G Wynne ;  and  in  Maypole-alley  (now  Little  Drury-lane),  she  lodged 
when  Pepys  saw  her  looking  at  the  dance  around  the  Strand  maypole : 

*'  1st  May,  1667.  To  Westminster,  in  the  way  meeting  many  milkmaids  with 
their  garlands  upon  their  pails,  dancing  with  a  fiddler  before  them ;  and  saw 
pretty  Nelly  standing  at  her  lodging-door,  in  Drury-lane,  in  her  smock-sleeves 
and  bodice,  looking  upon  one :  she  seemed  a  mighty  pretty  creature."— />»ary. 

Drury-lane  was  nobly  tenanted  till  late  in  the  17th  century;  bat  a 
paper  by  Steele  in  the  Toiler,  No.  46,  represents  the  lane  in  its  de- 
cline; and  Gay's  propitiatory  lines, 

"  Oh,  may  thy  virtue  guard  thee  through  the  roads  iOOqIc 
Of  Drury's  mazy  courU  and  dark  abodes  1"  ^ 
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are  almoBt  aa  applicable  now  as  at  the  day  they  were  written :  Hogarth 
has  made  it  the  locality  of  the  '*  Harlot's  Progress."  Pit-place  (a^ore 
Princes-street)  was  the  site  of  the  Cock-pit,  the  first  Drury-lane  theatre. 


EABTHQUAKES  IN  LONDON. 

From  Mr.  AClne's  elaborate  register  of  Earthquakes  in  Great 
Britain,*  the  most  complete  record  of  its  class,  we  select  the  majority 
of  the  following  details  of  shocks  felt  in  the  metropolis: — 

1692,  September  8,  London  and  Flanders. 

1750,  February  8,  London  and  Westminster.  Motion  of  ground 
from  W.  to  E.  Several  chimneys  thrown  down,  and  walls  rent.  A 
shepherd  at  Kensington  heard  the  noise  rush  past  him,  and  instantly 
he  saw  the  ground,  a  dry  and  soUd  spot,  wave  under  him  like  the  face 
of  the  river ;  the  tall  trees  of  the  avenue  where  he  was,  nodded  their 
tops  very  sensibly,  and  quirered. — Pkilot.  TruTU.  vol.  xlvi 

1760,  February  8,  between  12  and  1  p.m.,  all  over  Westminster. 
''  Stacks  of  heavy  chimneys  were  dislodged,  and  the  Thames  became 
greatlv  agitated.  The  barristers  were  greatly  alarmed,  for  they 
thought  that  Westminster  Hall  was  falling  down."—  Walcott. 

1750,  March  8.  Motion  from  E.  to  W. ;  houses  near  the  Thames 
were  most  sliaken.  Near  London  there  was  a  continued  and  confused 
lightning  till  within  a  minute  or  two  of  shock ;  dogs  howled,  fish  jumped 
tm*ee  feet  out  of  water;  sound  in  air  preceded  concussions;  flashes  of 
lightning  and  a  ball  of  fire  were  seen  just  before  explosion.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society  (Martin  Folkes)  stated  that  he  did  not  on 
this  occasion  perceive  that  lifting  motion  which  he  was  sensible  of  on 
8th  February,  but  he  felt  very  quick  shakes  or  tremors  horizontally. 
A  boatman  on  the  Thames  felt  his  boat  receive  a  blow  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  whole  river  seemed  agitated.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rckering  stated, 
that  he  was  lying  awake  in  his  bed,  which  stood  N.  and  S.  He  first 
"  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a  blast  of  wind.  I  then  perceived  myself 
raised  in  my  bed,  and  the  motion  began  on  my  right  side,  and  inclined 
me  towards  the  left.*'  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  noise  in  the  air  was 
greater  than  the  loudest  report  of  cannon.  At  the  same  instant,  the 
buildings  inclined  over  fh>m  the  perpendicular  several  degrees.    The 

general  impression  was,  that  the  whole  city  was  violently  pushed  to 
.E.,  and  then  brought  back  again.  The  sound  preceded  the  concus- 
sions, resembling  the  discharge  of  several  cannon,  or  distant  thunder  in 
the  air,  and  not  a  subterranean  explosion.  Flashes  of  lightning  were 
observed  an  hour  (before  ?),  and  a  vast  ball  of  fire.  At  Kensingrton,  the 
bailiff  of  Mr.  Fox,  at  a  quarter  past  five  a.m.,  heard  (when  in  the  open 
air)  a  noise  much  like  thunder  at  a  distance,  which,  coming  from 
N. W.,  grew  louder,  and  gave  a  crack  over  his  head,  and  then  gradually 
died  away.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  he  saw  no  fire  or  appearances  of 
lightning.  Immediately  after  the  crack,  the  ground  shook,  and  it  moved 
like  a  quagmire.  The  whole  lasted  a  minute. — Philos.  Trttns.  vol.  xlvl. 
"  At  half-past  five  a.m.  the  whole  city  of  Westminster  was  alamied  by  another 
shock  more  severe  than  the  former  (Feb.  8),  accompanied  by  a  hollow  rumblhig 
noise ;  and  numbers  of  people  were  awakened  in  amazement  and  fear  fh>m  their 
sleep.  Great  atones  were  thrown  from  the  '  new  spire'  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  fish  Jumped  half  a  yard  above  the  water;  and  in  several  steeples  the  bells 
were  struck  by  chime-hammers.  An  impostor  pretended  to  foretel  an  earth- 
quake on  a  particular  day,  which  would  lay  Westminster  in  ruins;  and  when  the 
appointed  time  arrived,  the  people  ran  out  in  crowds  into  the  country  to  escape 
such  a  terrible  catastrophe.    The  churches  could  scarcely  contain  the  throngs  of 

•  Notices  of  Earthquake-Shocks  felt  in  Great  Britain.  By  David  Milne.  Esq. 
F.R.S.E.,  M. W.S.,  F.G.S.,  Are.    Communicated  to  Jameton't  JounMi,  No.  61. 
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worBhippen.  The  pulpits  and  public  prints  were  employed  in  deprecating  God*s 
wrath  and  calling  a  degenerate  people  to  repentance.  But  unhappily  It  was  a 
devotion  as  shortlived  only  as  their  fear/'—Walcoit's  TFeftmimter,  p.  22. 

Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  March  11,  1750,—"  In  the  night, 
between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  (exactly  a  month  since  the  flrst  shock), 
the  earth  had  a  shivering  fit  between  one  and  two;  but  so  slight,  that  if  no  more 
had  followed,  I  don't  believe  it  would  have  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake,  and 
had  scarce  dozed  agsin,  when  on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my  head ;  I 
thought  somebody  was  getting  flrom  under  my  bed,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong 
eanhquake,  that  lasted  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent  vibration  and  great 
roaring.  I  rang  my  bell,  my  servant  came  in  frightened  out  of  his  senses ;  in  an 
instant  we  heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood  flung  up.  I  got  up  and 
found  people  running  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done ;  there  has  been 
some, — two  old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys,  and  much  chinarware.  The 
bells  mng  in  several  houses.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  had  lived  long  in  Jamaica, 
snd  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more  violent  than  any  of  them.  Francesco 
prefers  it  to  the  dreadftil  one  at  Leghorn.  *  *  *  It  has  nowhere  reached  above 
ten  miles  from  London.  The  only  visible  eflbct  it  has  had  was  on  the  Ridotto, 
St  which  being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  400  people.  A  parson  who 
eame  into  White's  the  morning  of  earthquake  the  flrst,  and  heard  bets  laid  on 
«betber  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing  up  of  powder*mills,  went  away 
exceedingly  scandalised,  and  said,  *I  protest  they  are  such  an  impious  set  of 
people,  that  I  believe  if  the  last  trumpet  was  to  sound,  they  would  bet  puppet- 
ihow  against  Judgment.'" 

1756,  February  la    Abont  8  a.m.,  a  shock  felt  at  Dover  and  London. 

1761,  February  8.  A  shock  most  sensibly  felt  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  from  Greenwich  near  to  Bichmond.  At  Limehouse  and 
Poplar,  chimneys  were  thrown  down  ;  and  in  several  parts  of  London, 
the  furniture  was  shaken,  and  the  pewter  fell  to  the  ground :  at  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate,  it  was  also  very  perceptible. 

17G1,  March  8.  A  more  violent  shock,  between  five  and  six  a.m.,  the 
air  being  very  warm,  and  the  atmosphere  clear  and  serene ;  though,  till 
within  a  few  minutes  preceding,  there  had  been  strong  but  confused 
lightning  in  quick  succession.  The  violence  of  the  motion  caused  many 
persons  to  start  from  their  beds  and  flee  to  the  street,  under  the  im- 
pression that  their  honses  were  falling.  In  St.  James's  Park,  and  in  the 
squares  and  open  places  about  the  West-end  of  the  town,  the  tremulous 
vibration  of  the  earth  was  most  distinguishable ;  it  seemed  to  move  in  a 
south  and  north  direction,  with  a  quick  return  towards  the  centre,  and 
was  accompanied  with  a  loud  noise  as  of  rushing  wind. 

A  crazy  ufe-guardsman  predicted  a  third  earthquake  within  a  month 
from  the  above,  and  drove  thousands  of  persons  from  the  metropolis ; 
whilst  another  wight  advertised  pills  "good  against  earthquakes." 

In  1842,  an  absurd  report  gained  credence  among  the  weak-minded, 
that  London  would  be  destroyed  by  earthauake  on  the  17th  of  March, 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  This  rumour  was  rounded  on  certain  doggrel 
prophecies:  one  pretended  to  be  pronounced  in  the  year  1203,  and 
contained  in  Harleian  Collection  (British  Museum),  800  b.  folio  319;  the 
other  by  Dr.  Dee^  the  astrologer  (1598,  Ms.  in  the  British  Museum). 
The  rhymes,  with  these  <*  authorities,"  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  ac- 
tually excited  some  alarm,  and  a  great  number  of  timid  persons  left  the 
metropolis  before  the  17th.  Upon  reference  to  the  British  Museum, 
the  **  prophecies"  were  not,  however,  to  be  found;  and  their  forger  has 
confeHcd  them  to  have  been  an  experiment  upon  public  credulity. 

EAST  INDIA  HOUSE, 

Or  the  House  of  the  East  India  Comnany,  "  the  most  celebrated 
commercial  association  of  ancient  or  mooem  times,  and  which  has  ex- 
tended its  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  empire,'*— is,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Leadenhail-street.  Digitized  by  C^OOg  Ic 
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The  tradition  of  the  House  is,  that  the  Company,  incorporated 
December  31, 1600,  first  transacted  their  business  in  the  great  room  of 
the  Nag*s  Head  inn,  opposite  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Bishopsgate-sireet. 
The  maps  of  London,  soon  after  the  Great  Fire  of  l6o6,  pUce  the 
India  House  on  a  part  of  its  present  site  in  Leadenball-street  Here 
originally  stood  the  mansion  of  Alderman  Kerton,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  rebuilt  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  enlarged  by  its 
next  purchaser,  Sir  William  Craven,  lord  mayor  in  1610:  here  was  Dorn 
the  great  Lord  Craren,  who  in  1701  leased  his  house  and  a  tenement  in 
Lime-street  to  the  Company,  at  100^.  a-year.  A  scarce  Dutch  etcbinf^ 
in  the  British  Museum  shews  this  house  to  hare  been  half-timbered,  its 
lofty  gable  surmounted  with  two  dolphins  and  a  figure  of  a  mariner, 
or,  as  some  say,  of  the  first  Governor ;  beneath  are  merchant-ships  at 
sea,  the  royal  arms,  and  those  of  the  Company.  This  gprotesque  struc- 
ture was  taken  down  in  1726,  and  upon  its  site  was  erected  "  the  old 
East  India  House,''  portions  of  which  yet  remain ;  although  the  present 
stone  front,  200  feet  long,  and  great  part  of  the  house,  were  built  1798 
and  1799,  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  Cockerell,  R.A.,  and  Wilkins, 
R.A.  It  has  a  hezastyle  Ionic  portico  of  six  fluted  columns,  from  the 
ancient  temple  of  Apollo  Didymnus;  and  in  the  tympanum  of  the  pedi- 
ment are  sculptured,  by  Bacon,  jun.,  figures  emblematic  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East,  shielded  by  George  III. :  on  the  upper  acroterium 
is  a  statue  of  Britannia;  and  on  the  two  lower,  a  figure  of  Europe  on  a 
horse,  and  Asia  on  a  camel. 

The  interior  contains  many  fine  statues  and  pictures.  The  new  Sale- 
room approaches  in  interest  the  Botunda  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Court-room  (Directors')  is  an  exact  cube  of  30  feet ;  is  richly  gilt,  and 
is  hung  with  six  inctnres  of  the  Cape,  St  Helena,  and  Tellicbery ;  and 
orer  the  chimney  is  a  large  marble  group  of  figures,  supported  by  cary- 
atides. The  general  Court-room  (Proprietors')  has  in  niches  statues  of 
Lord  Clire,  Warren  Hastings,  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  Sir  £yre  Coote, 
General  Lawrance,  Sir  George  Pococke,  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 
The  Finance  and  Home  Committee-room  has  one  wall  entirely  occupied 
by  a  picture  of  the  grant  of  the  Dewanee  to  the  Company  in  1765,  the 
foundation  of  the  British  power  in  India :  here  also  are  portraits  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  Marquis  Cornwallis;  Mirza  Abul  Hassan, 
the  Persian  envoy  to  London  in  1809,  &c.  The  Library  contains,  per- 
haps, the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  Oriental  Mss.  in  Europe,  many 
with  illuminated  drawings ;  Tippoo  Sultan's  Register  of  Dreams  (with 
interpretations),  and  his  Koran ;  a  large  collection  of  Chinese  printed 
books ;  and  a  Ms.  Sanscrit  tract  on  the  Astrolabe,  of  which  Chaucer  s 
celebrated  treatise  is  a  literal  translation,  though  the  poet  may  have 
translated  it  from  an  Arabic  or  a  Latin  Tersion. 

Here  is  also  a  Museum,  which  is  open  gratuitously  to  the  public  on 
Friday  from  11  to  3 ;  and  with  the  Library  on  other  days  by  tickets 
from  Directors.    (See  Museums.) 

The  East  India  Company  is  now  an  exclusively  political  Institution;  the  Act 
S  &  4  Will.  IV.,  prolonging  the  charter  till  1854,  deliarrlng  the  Company  from  the 
privilege  of  tradinir.  Before  this  reduction,  nearly  400  men  were  employed  in  the 
warehouses,  and  the  number  of  clerks  was  above  400.  The  fifteen  warehouses  often 
contained  50,000,0001bs.  (above  22,000  tons)  of  tea;  and  l,200,0001bs.  have  been 
■old  in  one  day.  (In  1668,  the  Company  ordered  "  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
good  teye"  to  be  sent  home  on  speculation !)  The  clerks'  business  was  very  heavy : 
firom  1793  to  1813,  the  explanatory  matter  fh>m  the  Indian  Government  filled  9094 
large  folio  volumes ;  and  from  that  year  to  1 829, 14,4 1 4 ;  and  a  military  despatch  has 
been  accompanied  with  199  papers,  containing  13,511  pages.  In  1826,  the  patron- 
age of  each  East  India  Director  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  20,000<.  sterling. 

The  twenty -four  directors  receive  300/.  each,  and  fiOOi.  for  their 
"chairs,*  being  a  charge  on  the  Hindoos  of  7700i.  per  annum.    Except 
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a  few  Batrapies,  cadies,  high-priests,  and  leaders  of  hosts,  the  directors 
exercise  the  whole  patronage  of  nomination  to  Indian  office,  civil,  mill- 
tdry,  and  clerical. 

EASTCHEAP. 

lliis  ancient  thoroughfare  originallj  extended  from  Tower-street 
westward  to  the  south  end  of  CTement*8-lane,  where  Cannon-street 
begins.  It  was  the  Eastern  Cheap  or  Market,  as  distinguished  from 
Vestcheap,  now  Cheapside ;  and  was  crossed  by  Fish -Street- hill,  the 
eastern  portion  being  Little  Eastcheap  (now  Eastche.^p),  and  the  western 
Great  Eastcheap :  the  latter,  with  St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked-lane, 
disappeared  in  the  new  London  Bridge  approaches. 

Mr.  Kempe,  F.S.A.,  considers  Eastcheap  to  have  been  the  principal 
or  pTBtorian  gate  of  the  Roman  garrison,  leading  into  the  Roman 
Forum;  and  in  1831  there  were  found  here  a  Roman  roadway,  two 
wells,  the  architrave  of  a  Roman  building,  &o. ;  in  Miles-lane,  a  piece 
of  the  Roman  wall,  cinerary  urns,  coins  of  Claudius  and  Vespasian  ; 
and  in  Bush-lane,  remains  of  the  Prietorinm  itself',  in  fragments  of 
brick,  with  inscriptions  designating  them  as  formed  under  the  Prse- 
torship  of  AgricoU.— (Gen/.  Mag.  March  1842.) 

Eastcheap  was  next  the  Saxon  Market,  celebrated  from  the  time  of 
Fitatephen  to  the  days  of  Lydgate  for  the  provisions  sold  there : 
"  Then  I  fayed  me  into  EstChepe, 
One  cryeB  rlbbes  of  befe  and  many  a  pye : 
Pewter  pottes  they  clattered  on  a  faeape." — London  Lyclcpenny, 

In  Great  Eastcheap  was  the  Boar**  Htad  Tavern,  first  mentioned 
temp,  Richard  II. ;  the  scene  of  the  revels  of  Falstaff  and  Henry  V., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV.,  Part  2.  Stow 
relates  a  riot  in  "  the  cooks'  dwellings'*  here  on  St.  John's  eve  1410, 
by  Princes  John  and  Thomas,  for  unceremoniously  cnielling  which  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff  were  cited  before  Chief- Justice  Ga^coigne, 
bat  discharged  honourably,  the  king  reproving  his  own  sons.  The 
tavern  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  was  rebuilt  in  two 
years,  as  attested  by  a  boar's  head  cut  in  stone,  with  the  initials  of  the 
landlord,  I.  T.,  and  the  date  1668,  above  the  first-floor  window.  This 
lign-stone  is  now  in  the  Guildhall  library.  The  house  stood  between 
Small-alley  and  St.  Michael's-lane,  and'  in  the  rear  looked  upon  St. 
Michael's  churchyard,  where  was  buried  a  drawery  or  waiter,  at  the 
tavern,  d.  1720:  in  the  church  was  interred  John  Rhodoway,  "Vintner 
at  the  Bore's  Head,"  1623. 

Maitland,  in  1739,  mentions  the  Boar's  Head,  with  "  This  is  the 
chief  tavern  in  London"  under  the  sign.  Goldsmith  (Essays),  Boswell 
(Life  of  Dr,  Johnson),  and  Washington  Irving  (Sketch-book),  have 
idealised  the  house  as  the  identical  place  which  Falstaff  frequented,  for- 
getting its  destruction  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  site  of  the  Boar's  Head 
is  very  nearly  that  of  the  statue  of  Ring  William  IV. 

In  18M,  Mr.  Kempe,  F.8.A.,  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  carved 
oak  figure  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the  costume  of  the  Ifith  century.  It  supported 
an  ornamental  bracket  over  one  side  of  the  door  of  the  Boar's  Head,  a  figure  of 
Prince  Henry  sustaining  that  on  the  other.  The  Falstaff  vraa  the  property  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Shelton,  brazier,  Oreat  Eastcheap,  whose  ancestors  had  lived  in  the 
shop  he  then  occupied  ever  since  the  Great  Fire.  He  well  remembered  the  last 
Grand  Shakspearean  Dinner-p«Tty  at  the  Boar's  Head,  about  1784.  A  boar's  head 
with  silver  tusks,  which  had  been  suspended  in  some  room  in  the  tavern,  perhaps 
the  Half-Moon  or  Pomgranate  (see  Henry  IV.  act  U.  sc.  4),  at  the  Great  Fire  fell 
down  with  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and  wa^  conveyed  to  Whitechapel  Mount,  where, 
many  year*  after,  it  was  recovered  and  identified  with  its  former  locality.  At  a 
public-house,  No.  12  Miles-lane,  was  long  preserved  a  tobacco>box  with  a  paint- 
W  of  the  original  Boar's  Head  Uvem  on  the  Ud.  ^  g.^,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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In  High-street,  Southwark,  between  Noa.  25  and  26.  vas  formerly  the  Boar's 
Head  fnn,  part  of  Sir  John  Fastolff's  benefactioD  to  Magdalen  College.  Oxiod. 
Sir  John  was  one  or  the  bravest  generals  in  the  French  ware,  under  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  Henries;  but  he  is  not  the  FaJataflT of  Shakspeare.  The  Boar*s 
Head  premises  in  Southwark,  latterly  a  court  of  eleven  tenements,  were  taken 
down  for  the  New  London  Bridge  approaches. 

EGYPTIAN  HALL,  PICCADILLY. 

This  edifice  and  a  smaller  structnre  in  'Welbeck-street  are,  in  single 
features  and  details,  the  only  specimens  of  Egyptian  architecture  in 
London.  The  latter  was,  as  originally  erected,  the  most  correct  in 
character,  but  has  since  been  almost  spoiled.  The  Hall  in  Piccadilly 
conforms  to  the  style  in  the  columns  and  the  general  outline,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  inclined  torus-moulding  at  the  extremity  of  the  front,  the 
cornice,  &c. ;  though  the  composition  itself  is  at  variance  with  the  prln> 
ciples  of  genuine  Egyptian  architecture,  the  front  being  divided  into  two 
floors,  with  wide  instead  of  narrow  windows  to  both.  The  details  are 
mostly  from  the  great  temple  of  Tentyra,  with  the  scarabsBus,  winged 
mundus,  hieroglyphics,  &c.  The  architect's  name,  G.  F.  Robinson,  is 
inscribed  upon  the  facade.  The  entablature  is  supported  by  colossal 
figures  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  sculptured  by  L.  Gahagan.  The  Hall  cost 
16,000/..  and  was  built  in  1812  for  a  museum  of  natural  history  collected 
by  "W.  Bullock,  F.L.S.,  during  thirty  years'  travel  in  Central  America, 
which  was  exhibited  here  until  1819,  when  it  was  sold  in  2248  lots.* 

The  Egyptian  Hall  contains  lecture-rooms,  a  bazaar,  and  a  large 
central  room,  '*  the  Waterloo  Gallery."  As  the  Hall  has  been  a  sort 
of  Ark  of  Exhibitions,  we  enumerate  the  Curiosities  which  have  been 
shewn  here : 

1816.  The  Judgment  of  Brutus^  painted  by  Le  Thiere,  president  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome.'- Water- colour  Painting*  of  Mineral*  and  Shells,  by 
Chev.  de  Barde.— A"(7po/<roii'«  Travel Ung-ClMriot,  built  for  his  Russian  eampa  gn, 
an'l  adapted  for  a  bcd-roora,  dressing-room,  pantry,  kitchen,  &c. ;  captured  at 
Waterloo :  seen  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  by  800,000  persons ;  now  in  the  Tussaud 
Exhibition. 

1819.  Sale  of  Bullock's  Museum :  produce,  9974/.  13«. ;  cowt,  S0,000/. 

1821.  Facsimile  of  the  Tomb  of  Peammuthis,  King  of  Thehe*,  discovered  by 
Belzoni ;  constructed  and  painted  from  drawings  and  wax -impressions  taken  by 
him  of  all  the  original  figures,  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  &c. ;  the  two  principal 
chambers  illuminated :  first  day,  1900  admissions,  at  2m.  6d.  each. 

1822.  Laplanders  and  Reindeer:  100/.  per  day  taken  for  six  weeks. — Pair 
of  Wapeti,  or  Elks,  fh)m  the  Upper  Missouri ;  and  a  pretended  JlfenuUd,  viaiied 
by  300  and  400  persons  dally,  t 

1824.  Mexican  Museum,  ancient  and  msdem. — Esquimaux  Man  and  Wowmn. 
•^Hatching  Chickens  by  Artificial  Heat. 

1825.  Rath,  or  Burmese  Imperial  Siate^arriage^  captured  by  the  British  in 
1824 :  the  coach  and  the  throne-seat,  studded  with  20,000  gems,  are  stated  to  have 
cost  12,500/.  at  Tavoy.— Afode/  of  Switxerland. 

1826.  The  Musical  Sisters,  foor  and  six  years  old,  harpist  and  pianist. — Altar' 
piece,  by  Muriilo.— The  Pacilorama,  views  painted  by  Stanfleld. 

1827.  The  Tgrolese  Minstrels,  four  males  and  one  female. 

•  Bullock's  "Liverpool  Museum"  was  opened  at  22  Piccadilly,  In  1805.  in 
the  room  ori{;Ina11y  occupied  by  Astley  for  his  evening  performance  of  horsemau- 
■hip;  his  amphitheatre  not  being  roofed  until  1780,  and  therefore  allowing  only 
day  exhibitions. 

t  In  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese,  published  In  1841,  the  above 
"  Mermaid"  (the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  monkey  neatly  attached  to  a  headless 
fish)  Ir  proved  to  have  been  manufactured  in  Japan,  brought  to  Europe  by  an 
American  adventurer,  and  valued  at  1000/.  A  pretended  Mermaid  was  aJso  ex- 
hibited m  London  in  1775;  and  in  Broad  Court,  Covent  Garden,  ia  17 9i. 
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18S8.  Pietmres  ofBatiUi  ofiht  French  Armies,  painted  by  General  Le  Jeune. 
— The  Death  of  Virginia,  painted  by  Le  Thiere.— Haydon's  Picture  of  the  Mock 
Election  in  the  King's  Bench,  bought  by  George  IV.  for  800  guineas,  and  sent 
fhnn  the  Egyptian  Hall  to  St.  James's  Palace. 

1829.  Troubadours  (singers).— TAc  Siamese  Twins,  two  youths  of  eighteen,  na- 
tives of  Siam,  united  by  a  short  band  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach—'*  two  perfect 
tMxlies,  bound  together  by  an  inseparable  link.*' 

1830.  Fox  BipartituSf  or  two  voices  in  ont.— Sculpture,  by  Lough.-^Tableaug 
Vivans  (ancient  pictures  by  living  figures). — Michael  Boai,  or  the  chin-chopper, 
A  la  Buckhorae. 

1 83 1.  Model  of  the  Theatre  Franeaise  at  Paris.— A  Cobra  di  CnpeUo,  the  first 
brought  alive  to  Europe. — Two  Orang-outangs  and  a  Chimpanzee.— A  Double- 
sighted  Bog,  M'Kean.  aged  ei^ht  yenn.—Scnjmegour^s  Picture  of  the  First  Sign  in 
£ff9pt. — Double  sighted  Dog. — The  Eg}'ptian  Hall  converted  into  a  Bazaar. 

1832.  Museum  of  Etruscan  Antiquities. — Royal  Clarence  Vase,  of  glass,  made 
at  Birmingham. — The  Brothers  Koeller,  Jilngers,  from  Switzerland. — Haydon's 
Pictures  ofXenophon  and  the  10,000;  and  his  Mock  Election,  lent  by  George  IV. 
for  exhibition ;  Death  of  Euelet,  &c. 

1835.  Views  of  Paris,  painted  by  M.  Dupressoir. 

1837.  A  living  Male  Child,  with  four  hands,  four  arms,  four  legs,  four  feet,  and 
two  bodies,  bom  at  Staleybridge,  Manchester.— ^af^ufradef. 

1838.  Le  Brun's  Picture  of  the  Battle  of  Ar beta,  embossed  on  copper,  by  Szent- 
petcry.— Captain  Sibome's  Model  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  190,000  figures; 
DOW  in  the  Museum  of  the  United  Service  Institution. 

1839.  Skeleton  of  a  Mammoth  Ox.— Pictorial  Storm  at  Sea,  introducing  Grace 
DarUng  and  the  "  Forfarshire  Wreck." 

1840.  Aubusson  Carpels.— Ung-ka-puti  {Gibbon  monkey),  from  Sumatra. — Bio- 
plmUix,  or  Life  and  Property  Protector.— Haydon's  large  Picture  of  the  General 
Anti-Slaverg  Convention. 

1841.  Catlin's  North-American  Indian  Gallery  of  310  portraits  of  chiefs,  and 
200  views  of  villages,  religious  ceremoniei<,  dances,  ball-plays,  buflalo-hunts, — in 
all.  3000  full-length  figures,  with  costumes  and  other  produce,  from  a  wigwam  to 
a  rattle,  filling  a  room  106  feet  long.— The  Missouri  Leviathan  skeleton.- The 
Great  Pennard  Cheese,  presented  to  the  Queen. 

1843.  Sir  George  Hayter's  Great  Picture  of  the  First  Reformed  Parliantent, 
figures  half-life  •ite.— Model  of  Venice.— The  Napoleon  Museum. 

1844.  The  American  Dwarf,  "Tom Thumb,*'*  whose  exhibition  often  realised 
125/.  a-day;  while,  in  sickening  contrast,  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  pictures  of 
Haydon  (to  whom  Wordsworth  wrote  "High  is  our  calling,  friend")  were 
scarcely  visited  by  a  dozen  persons  in  a  week.  The  "  Banishment  of  Aristides," 
Haydon's  last  picture,  was  shewn  here,  and  its  failure  hastened  the  painter  to  his 
awful  end.— Nine  Ojibbeway  Indians,  from  I^ke  Huron,  in  their  native  costumes, 
exhibiting  their  war-dances  and  sports. — German  Dwarfs. 

1845.  The  Eureka,  a  machine  for  composing  hexameter  Latin  verses;  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  law  of  evolution.—  Second  Exhibition  of  Captain 
Sibome's  Model  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

1846.  Prof.  Faber's  Euphonia,  or  speaking  automaton,  enunciating  sounds 
and  words ;  pl^ed  by  keys.— if ammoM  Horse. — Polar  Dog. — Bosjesman  Family. 
— The  Rock  Harmonicon.— Curiosities  from  Australia. — Professor  Kisfs  Poses 
Plasti^ues.—A  Dwarf  dressed  in  a  bear-skin:  the  "  What  isitf";  immediately 
detected. 

1847.  Second  Family  of  Bosjesmani  (Bushmen),  from  Southem  Africa.— 
Models  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Jerusalem,  by  Btnnettl.— Exhibition  of  Modem 
Paintings:  tree  to  artists. 

•  "Tom  Thumb**  (Charles  8.  Stratton)  was  bom  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
U.S.,  January  II,  1832.  He  was,  in  1845.  25  inehes  high,  and  weighed  15  pounds. 
He  was  fint  exhibited  in  New  York;  in  1844  he  came  to  London,  and  appeared  at 
the  Princess*  Theatre  February  21,  1844.  He  was  next  shewn  to  the  Queen  and 
Qaeen  Dowager,  and  received  several  costly  presents.  He  then  appeared  in  a 
pretty  miniature  chariot,  drawn  by  two  Shetland  ponies,  with  which  he  visited 
Psois  in  1845,  and  was  shewn  to  Louis- Philippe.  He  next  visited  Belgium  and 
Spain,  and  was  present  at  a  bull-fight  with  Queen  Isabella.  Herthen  revisited 
Kngland,  and  returned  to  New  York.  ed  by  \^X)0^ 
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1848.  Picturet  of  Recent  Political  Events  in  Pari*.— The  Mpsteriom  Ladm.-^ 
Figure  of  a  AtMiian  Zocfy  in  veined  marbles.^Banvard'e  Dioramie  Picture  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Afissouri  Rivers^  3000  miles,  stated  to  be  painted  on  three  milea 
of  canvass  (!) ;  sketched  before  the  painter  was  of  age. 

1850.  Panorama  ofFremont*s  Overland  Route  to  California.-'Bonovd's  Pano-' 
rama  of  the  Nile,  800  feet  long:  representing  1720  miles  distance,  closing  with 
the  Pyramids  and  Sphinx. 

1862.  March  15,  Mr.  Albert  Smith  flr^t  frave  the  narrative  of  his  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  1851,  accompanying  the  exhibition  of  cleverly  •painted  moving  dio- 
ramie pictures  of  its  perils  and  sublimities. 

The  Egyptian  Hall  usuallv  realises  a  clear  net  rental  of  1100/.  per 
annam ;  after  paying  ground-rent  and  rates,  413/. :  for  Tom  Thumb's 
exhibition-room  was  paid  44/.  per  month.  In  the  western  wing  was 
the  Medical  Hall  of  Dr.  Reece,  the  champion  of  Joanna  Southcott. 

(See  ako  Mansion  House  :  Egyptian  Hall.) 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Electro-telegraphic  system  in  England  has  been  carried  out 
exclusively  by  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  at  their  Central  Office 
in  Lothbury,  which  has  thus  become  the  metropolis  of  stations.  Here 
the  whole  system  is  most  clearly  exhibited ;  the  Company  having  pur- 
chased all  Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  patents,  and  adopted  their  peculiar 
features, — ^the  suspended  conducting-wire  and  the  Double  Needle  Tele- 
graph ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  Mr.  Bain's  chemical  Printing  Telegraph. 
The  Office  is  in  Founders'-court,*  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bank 
of  England ;  where  anciently  dwelt  founders  "  that  cast  candlesticks, 
chafing-dishes,  spice-mortars,"  &c.,  and  "  turned  them  bright  with  the 
feet,  making  a  loathsome  noise,  whence  the  name  of  Loth-&me,  or  court*' 
(Stow);  all  which  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  wonder-working 
ulence  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  operations. 

The  entrance  to  the  office  is  bold  and  picturesque :  above  the  door- 
way is  a  balcony ;  and  between  two  enriched  Ionic  pilasters,  carrying 
an  arched  pediment,  is  the  large  transparent  dial  of  an  electric  clock. 

You  first  enter  a  hall  42  by  32  feet,  entirely  lighted  from  the  coved 
roof  of  plate-glass  in  panels.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  is  a  screen 
of  two  stories;  the  first  story  supported  by  Doric  columns,  the  upper 
Corinthian ;  both  communicate  with  the  apartments  in  which  are  the 
electric-telegraph  machines,  and  the  two  ends  are  connected  by  side> 
galleries,  there  oeing  thus  two  railed  stories  or  galleries  throughout  the 
nail;  at  each  end,  below,  are  counters,  and  above  them  the  names  of  the 
various  places  to  which  messages  can  be  sent.  At  the  counters  are  clerks^ 
who  receive  the  messages,  enter  them,  and  pass  them  to  another  set  of 
clerks,  who  transmit  them  to  those  employed  at  the  machines  above 
by  lifts  or  small  trays,  working  by  cords  in  square  tubes, — a  lift  and 
bell  to  each  desk. 

Behind  the  counter  is  the  **  translating  office,"  where  all  messages 
are  transferred  into  the  abbreviated  code  arranged  by  the  Company. 
Such  messages  as  descriptions  of  persons  suspected  of  dishonest?  are 
not  translated,  but  sent  in  full :  only  the  lists  of  prices  in  corui  share, 
and  other  markets  are  so  abbreviated. 

The  west  side  of  the  hall  is  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  towns  on 
the  North- Western  and  Great- Western  lines;  and  the  eastern  side  is 
for  the  Eastern,  South-Eastern,  and  South -Western  lines,  and  the 
Admiralty. 

•  Founders'  Hall,  now  a  Dissenters*  meeting-house,  was  in  1792  nicknamed 
"  the  cauldron  of  sedition."  Here  Waithniaii  made  his  first  political  speech,  and 
with  his  fellow-orators  was  routed  by  constables  sent  by  the^iOrd-Mayor,  She  James 
SanUerson,  to  disperse  the  meeting.  Digitized  by  ^00« 
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The  BtatioD  is  connected  with  the  Euston-square  station  by  wires 
Imid  along  Moorgate-street,  Finsbury-square,  the  City-road,  and  the 
New>road ;  with  the  Shoreditch  station  by  wires  thence  to  the  other  sys- 
tem of  wires  at  Fiosburj;  and  from  the  Nine  Ehns^Waterloo,  and  London- 
Bridge  stations,  by  wires  laid  to  the  latter  station ;  and  thence  orer 
London-bridge  ana  alon^  King-William-street  to  the  Central  Office. 

Sereral  wires  are  laid  to  each  terminus,  lest  any  of  them  become 
defectiye,  when  the  connexion  can  be  carried  on  by  other  wires,  as  the 
expense  of  taking  up  the  pavement  would  be  enormous  for  so  slight  a 
cause.  The  wires  are  of  copper,  and  are  oOTered  with  gutta-percha. 
India-rubber,  or  some  resinous  substances,  which,  being  non-conduc- 
torsjpreyent  the  escape  of  the  electricity. 

The  wires  from  the  seyeral  railway  termini  are  brought  through  iron 
pipes  laid  down  under  the  payement  of  the  streets;  and  meeting  in 
roanders*-court,  are  continued  through  the  south  wall  of  the  basement 
of  the  station,  and  descending  into  the  **  test-box,'*  are  fastened  there 
to  pe^  fitted  into  the  back  of  the  box.  At  the  bottom  run  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  <'  house-wires,"  and  these  go  to  the  machines  in 
the  galleries.  Connexion  is  maintained  between  the  line  and  house- wires 
by  small  wires  running  perpendicularly  from  one  to  the  other.  All  the 
wires  are  numbered  at  the  desks  to  correspond  from  batteries  to  machines, 
■nd  from  machines  to  the  test-box,  that  the  electric  circle  may  thus  be 
complete. 

In  the  galleries  the  wires  are  carried  along  the  ceilings  from  the 
respectiye  machines  to  the  battery-chambers  and  the  test-box;  the  bat- 
tery-wires running  east  and  west,  and  the  house- wires  to  test-box  north 
and  sonth.  Several  long  and  narrow  chambers  are  devoted  to  the 
batteries,  which,  when  charged,  are  found  to  remain  above  a  month  in 
good  working  order.  They  are  so  numbered  and  arranged  in  reference 
to  the  wires,  that  any  defect  can  be  immediately  rectified.  Each  rail- 
way has  a  division  to  itself,  and  thus  all  risk  of  confusion  is  avoided. 
The  communications  are  spelt  through  letter  by  letter,  and  each  word 
is  verified  by  the  receiver  to  the  sender  as  the  message  proceeds.  The 
average  speed  is  somewhat  more  than  two  letters  per  second,  being 
nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  ordinary  writing. 

At  the  Centra)  Station,  aUo,  a  sort  of  Telegraphic  editor  prepares  ttom  the 
morning  nevrtpapen,  at  an  early  hour,  a  short  abstract  of  the  most  important 
Dews;  the  general  commercial  information  most  in  request;  as  the  state  of  the 
stoek  and  snare  market,  and  of  the  money-market,  the  state  of  the  wind  and 
weather  at  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  shipping  and  sporting  intelligence,  the 
rates  of  the  markeu  of  every  description,  and  the  leading  general  political  news. 
This,  when  written  out,  is  sent  up  to  the  injtrument>room,  from  whence  it  is 
despatched  to  various  subscription-rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where 
it  arrives  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All  news  of  adequate  importance 
is  thus  dilRised  over  the  kingdom  literally  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  Thus, 
the  public  in  Edinburgh  are  informed  by  e^gbt  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  all  in- 
teresting facts  which  appear  in  the  London  morning  Journals;  and  the  provincial 
Journals  are  staiilarly  supplied. 

Bain's  chemical  Printing  Telegraph  is  worked  by  the  Company  on 
eommercial  lines  of  railway.  By  this  telegraph  900  words  per  minute 
have  been  sent,  and  66,000  messages  per  month  have  been  transmitted 
on  the  Eastern  Counties  line  for  rulway  purposes  alone;  and  for 
mercantile  purposes,  the  contents  of  a  dosely-printed  octavo  volume 
have  been  sent  out  In  messages,  per  day,  from  the  Central  Telegraph 
Office  alone.  Such  is  the  facility  afforded  by  the  instruments  now  in 
use,  that  they  are  chiefly  worked  by  boys  taken  from  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  who  fully  nnmrstand  how  to  manage  them  after  a  fortnight's 
practice.  By  this  telegraph  the  Queen's  speech  in  1869  (754, words) 
wtMprinitd  to  Manchester  in  twenty-five  minates.  zed  by  V^OOglC 
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The  Houses  of  Parliament  have  an  Electric 
Telegraph  of  their  own,  comniunicating  with 
the  derks'  offices,  committee-rooms,  &c« 

There  are  also,  in  eommuntcation  with  the  Cen- 
tral (jflice  in  Lothbury,  aUtiona  at  the  several  Rail- 
way termini;  at  tlie  General  Fost-Offlce,  St.  Mar> 
tin  B-le-Grand ;  No.  7  Knightsbridge -terrace;  and  at 
No.  448  West  Strand,  open  day  and  night.  Rate 
of  charge  for  twenty  words,  100  miles  and  under, 
2m.  6d.  I  over  100  miles,  5«.  An  addition  of  one-half 
the  rate  for  each  ten  words  or  fraction  often  words 
additional,  or  a  charge  of  Sd.  per  word,  at  the  option 
of  the  sender.  The  tariff  of  charges  maybe  had  at 
the  office ;  with  a  map  of  the  stations,  whence  the  an- 
BtacTBie  TBLMMHi  «»»      ^^^^^  woodcut  ia  taken. 

In  1851,  the  Admiralty  Semaphores  were  remored,  and  the  Electric 
Telegraph  substituted  for  them.  By  this  means,  despatches  can  be  sent 
off  and  received  by  night  or  day,  and  in  any  kind  of  weather ;  whereas, 
the  Semaphores  could  onlj  work  by  day,  and  that  in  fine  weather :  this 
was  a  great  inconvenience  to  Government,  especially  the  naval  depart- 
ment, which  had  only  one  line,  from  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  to 
Portsmouth ;  whilst  now,  orders  can  be  transmitted  in  a  moment  to  the 
Royal  arsenals  of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess,  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth  and  Devonport,  Pembroke,  &c.  (See  Admiraxtt,  page  2.) 
Not  only  is  the  Electric  Tele^ph  of  great  importance  to  Government, 
but  to  our  merchants  and  shipping  interest,  in  the  announcement  of  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  mails,  and  vessels 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  last  prices  of  the  markets  and  stocks  ; 
Parliamentary  bills,  and  intelligence  of  what  is  passing  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  during  the  session  ;  courts  of  law.  Sic 

In  1851,  the  Needle  Tele^aph  of  Wheatstone  was  carried  round  the 
Great  Exhibition  Building  in  Hyde  Park,  and  thence  to  the  Police 
Station,  Great  Scotland^yard,  Whitehall.  And  in  1862,  the  exact 
Greenwich  time  was  first  oonvejed  by  the  Electric  Telegraph  tovarioos 
parts  of  England. 

The  first  newspaper  report  by  Electric  Telegraph  appeared  in  the  Homing  Chro- 
nicle.  May  8,  1845,  detailing  a  rimway  meeting  held  at  Portsmouth  on  the  preced- 
ing evening.  On  April  10,  in  the  same  year,  a  game  of  chess  was  played  by  Electric 
Telegraph,  between  Captain  Kennedy,  at  the  South- Western  Railway  terminus, 
and  Mr.  SUutiton,  at  Gosport :  the  mode  of  playing  was  by  numbering  the 
squares  of  the  chess-board  and  the  men;  and  in  conveying  the  moves,  the 
electricity  travelled  backward  and  forward  during  the  game  upwards  of  10,000 


In  1 845,  by  the  Electric  Telegraph  then  laid  from  Paddington  to  the  Slough  sta- 
tion, on  the  Great  Western  Hallway,  John  Tawell  was  captured  on  suspicimt 
of  having  murdered  Sarah  Hart  at  Salt-hill,  on  Jan.  1.  Tawell  left  Slough  by 
the  raUway  on  that  evening ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  by  telegraph,  his  person 
was  described,  with  instructions  to  the  police  to  watch  him  on  his  arrival  at  Pad- 
dington: he  was  accordingly  followed  by  a  police-sergeant  in  an  omnibus  to  the 
Bank,  thence  to  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-house,  over  London-bridge  to  the  Borough, 
then  back  to  Scott's  yard,  Cannon-street,  where  he  was  apprehended  and  identified. 
On  Nov.  13,  1851,  the  Submarine  Electric  TelcKraph  between  Dover  and  Cal^ 
was  lint  worked  for  the  public  ;  and  the  opening  and  closing  prices  of  the  Paris 
Bourse  were  transmitted  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,  during  buslness-houn. 

ELY  PLACE. 
All  that  remains  of  this  celebrated  palace,  ancientlv  Elj  Honae, 
which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Uolborn-hill,  and  was  the  town  man- 
sion of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Etheb-eda,  already  de- 
scribed at  pp.  167  and  243.  The  site  is  otherwise  occupied  by  two  rows 
of  houses  known  as  Elv-plaoe,  and  a  knot  of  tenements,  streets,  and 
alleys ;  but  the  locally  is  fraught  with  the  historic  associations  of  five 
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centuries.  Its  first  occupier.  Bishop  John  de  Kirkbj,  dying  in  1290> 
bequeathed  a  messuaee  and  nine  cottages  on  this  spot  to  his  successors 
in  the  see  of  £lj.  William  de  Luda,  the  next  bishop,  annexed  some 
lands,  added  to  the  residence,  and  in  1297  devised  them  to  the  see, 
on  condition  that  his  successor  should  proTide  for  the  seryice  of  St. 
£thelreda*s  Chapel.  John  de  Hotham,  who  died  in  1336,  planted 
a  yineyard,  kitchen -garden,  orchard,  &c.  Thomas  de  Arundel,  pre- 
ferred to  the  see  in  1374,  re-edified  the  episcopal  buildings  and  the 
Chapel;  and  erected  a  large  gate-house  towards  Uolborn,  the  stonework 
of  which  remained  in  StowV  time.  Ely  House  was  in  part  let  by  the 
see  to  noblemen.  Here  "old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lan- 
caster," died  Feb.  13,  1899 ;  and  Rhakspeare  has  made  it  the  scene 
of  Lancaster *s  last  intenriew  with  Richard  II.  Following  Hall  and 
HoUnshed,  too,  Shakspeare  refers  to  this  Place  when  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  at  the  Council  in  the  Tower,  thus  addresses  the  Bishop : 
**  D.  of  Glou.  My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  wa«  last  in  Holborn, 

I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 

I  do  beseech  you  send  for  ionie  of  them. 
B.  o/Eljf.  Marry,  and  wiU,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart." 

Rlehatd  III.  act  iii.  ac.  4. 

At  Ely  House  were  kept  diyers  feasts  by  the  Sergeants-at-Law :  at 
one  in  1495,  Henry  YIL  was  present  with  his  queen ;  and  at  another 
feast  in  1531,  on  making  eleven  new  Sergeants,  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Katfaerine  were  banquetted  here  with  sumptuousness  wanting  "  little 
of  a  feast  at  a  coronation ;"  and  open-house  was  kept  for  five  days.  In 
1576,  at  the  mandatory  request  or  Queen  Eli2abeth,  Bishop  Cox  leased 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  for  twenty -one  years  the  greater  portion  of 
the  demesne,  on  paynfent  at  Midsummer-day  of  a  red  rose,  ten  loads  of 
hay,  and  10^  per  annum ;  the  Bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  his  sno- 
oessora  the  right  of  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering  20  bushels  of 
rusee  yearly.  Hatton  largely  improyed  the  estate,  and  then  petitioned 
the  Queen  to  require  the  Bishop  to  make  over  the  whole  property ; 
whereupon  ensued  the  Bishop's  remonstrance,  and  Elizabeth's  undig- 
nified threat  to  "unfrock"  him :  and  in  1578  the  entire  property  was 
conveyed  to  Hatton,  and  Elisabeth  further  retaliated  by  keeping  the  see 
of  Ely  yacant  for  eighteen  years  from  the  death  of  Bishop  Cox  in  1591. 

Aggas's  map  shews  the  yineyard,  meadow,  kitchen -garden,  and 
orchard,  of  Ely  rlace  to  have  extended  northward  from  Holborn-hill  to 
the  present  Hatton-wall  and  Vine-street;  and  east  and  west,  from 
Saffron-hill  to  nearly  the  present  Leather-lane:  but  except  a  cluster 
of  houses  (Ely  Rents)  on  Holborn-hill,  the  surrounding  ground  was 
entirely  open  and  unbuilt  on ;  the  names  of  Saffron -hill.  Field- lane,  and 
Lily,  Turnmill,  and  Vine  streets,  carry  the  mind*s-eye  back  to  this  sub- 
urban appropriation.  The  Sutherland  View,  1543,  also  shews  the 
ffate- house,  chapel,  great  banqnetting-hall,  &c.  Sir  Christopher  liyed 
m  great  st.ite  in  Hatton  House,  as  Ely  Place  was  now  called ;  but  Eli- 
zabeth, "  which  seldom  gave  loans,  and  never  forgaye  due  debts,"  pressed 
the  payment  of  some  40,000/.  arrears,  which  the  Chancellor  could  not 
meet ;  so  it  went  to  his  heart,  and  he  died  Noy.  20, 1501.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  whose  widow,  the  strange  Lady  Hatton,  in  1598 
waa  married  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attorney -general,  but  who  could 
Dot  gain  admission  to  Hatton  House:  she  died  *'at  her  house  in  Hol- 
boorae,"  Jan.  8,  1646.  The  Bishops  of  Ely  made  seyeral  attempts  to 
reoorer  the  entire  property ;  but,  during  the  imprisonment  of  Bishop 
Wren  by  the  Long  Parliament,  most  of  the  palatial  buildings  were 
taken  down,  and  upon  the  garden  were  built  Hatton-garden,  Great 
and  Little  Kirby-streets,  Cnarles^street,  Cross-street,  and  Hatton- 
walL  During  the  Interregnum,  Hatton  House  and  offices  were  used 
AS  a  prison  and  hospital.    In  1772  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the 
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Crown ;  a  town-house  was  built  for  the  Bishops,  No.  27  Dover-street, 
Piccadilly ;  and  about  1775  the  present  Ely-place  was  built,  the  Chapel 
remaining  on  the  west  side.  A  remnant  of  the  episcopal  residence  is 
preserved  in,  and  has  given  name  to,  Mitre-court,  leading  from  Hatton- 
garden  to  Eljr-place.  There,  worked  into  the  wall,  as  the  sign  of  a 
public-house,  is  a  mitre  sculptured  in  stone,  with  the  date  1546,  which 
probably  once  decorated  Ely  Palace  or  its  precinct  gateway. 

The  stage-play  of  ''Christ's  Passion"  was  acted  in  the  reign  of  James 
L  "at  Elie  House,  in  Holbom,  when  Gundomar  (the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador) lay  there  on  Good  Friday  at  night,  at  which  there  were  thou- 
sands present"  (Prynne*B  HistrionuuHXf  p.  117,  note) ;  this  being  the 
last  performance  of  a  Religious  Mystery  in  England.  At  Ely  House, 
also,  was  arranged  the  grand  masque  g^ven  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court  to 
Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta- Maria,  at  Whitehall,  on  Candlemas- 
day,  1634,  at  the  cost  of  21,0002. ;  when  the  masquers,  horsemen,  musi- 
cians, dancrs,  with  the  grand  committee  (including  the  great  lawyers 
Whitelocke,  Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Clarendon),  and  Seldon,  went  in 
procession  by  torchlight  from  Ely  House,  down  Chancery  Lane,  along 
the  Strand,  to  Whitehall. 

EXCHANGE  ALLEY, 
Now  'Change-alley,  between  No.  24  ComhUl  and  No.  70  Lombard- 
street,  is  described  by  Strype  as  "a  place  of  a  very  considerable  con- 
course of  merchants,  seafaring  men,  and  other  traders,  occasioned  bv 
the  great  coifee-houses  that  stand  there.  Chiefly  now  brokers,  and  such 
as  deal  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  stocks,  frequent  it."  Thither  Jews 
and  Gentiles  migrated  in  170O :  for  a  century,  it  was  the  focus  of 
all  the  monetary  operations  of  England,  and  in  great  part  of  Europe ; 
and  even  to  this  hour,  the  Stock  Exchange  bears  the  generic  designa- 
tion of  "the  Alley."  The  rendezvous  of  the  jobbers  and  brokers  was 
Jonathan's  Coffee-house,  where  gambling  of  all  kinds  was  carried  on  ; 
notwithstanding  a  formal  prohibition  against  their  assemblage  issued 
by  the  City  of  London,  which  provision  continued  unrepealed  till  1825. 
Exchange-alley  was  the  great  arena  of  the  South -Sea  Bubble  of 
1720,  and  was  every  day  blodced  up  by  crowds  who  came  "to  venture 
in  the  Alley :" 

"  Thnre  is  a  gulf  where  thousands  fell, 

Here  all  the  bold  adventurers  came ; 

A  narrow  sound,  though  deep  as  hell, 

'Change  Alley  is  the  dreadful  name. 

*  •  • 

Meanwhile,  secure  on  Garraway's  cllffk, 

A  savage  race,  by  ihipwrecki  fed, 
Lie  waiting  for  the  founder'd  skiffs, 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead.*'— i^vi//. 
In  a  print  called  the  "  Bubblers'  Medley"  are  "  stock-jobbing  cards, 
or  the  humours  of  'Change-alley."  * 

**  The  headlong  fool  that  wants  to  be  a  swopper 
Of  gold  and  silver  coin  for  English  copper, 
May  In 'Change  Alley  prove  himself  an  ass, 
And  give  rich  metal  for  adulterate  brass." 

Nine  of  HearU,  in  a  Pack  ofBubbU  Cardt. 
The  scene  has  been  excellently  painted  by  E.  M.  Ward,  with  the 
motley  throng  in  'Change-alley,  beaux  and  ladies  turned  gamblers,  and 
the  accessory  pawnbroker's  shop,  in  a  truly  Hogarthian  spirit  :  the 
picture  is  in  the  Vernon  Gallery. 

Defoe  (1722)  describes  Garraway's  as  frequented  by  "people  of 
quality  who  have  business  in  the  City,  and  the  most  considerable  and 

•  8ee  Mackay's  Memoin  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions  (Ulustratcd), 
vol.  1.  p.  00,  io52. 
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wealtbj  of  the  citizens  ;*'  Robins 'b,  by  "  the  foreign  banquiers,  and  often 
even  foreign  ministers ;"  and  Jonathan's  by  "  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock.*' 

1766  was  a  South- Sea  year  in  East  India  stock,  when  patriots  were 
made  or  marred  by  jobbing :  **  from  the  Alley  to  the  House,"  said 
IValpole,  "  is  like  a  path  of  ants." 

**  The  centre  of  the  Jobbing  li  in  the  kingdom  of  Exchange-alley  and  Its 
adjacencies.  The  limits  are  easily  surrounded  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half: 
Tis.  stepping  out  of  Jonathan's  into  the  Alley,  you  turn  your  face  full  south  ; 
moving  on  a  few  paces,  and  then  turning  due  east,  you  advance  to  Garravay's  ; 
firom  thence  going  out  at  the  other  door,  you  go  on  still  east  into  Birchln-lane; 
and  then  halting  a  little  at  the  Sword-blade  Bank,  to  do  much  mischief  in  fewest 
words,  you  immediately  face  to  the  north,  enter  Cornhill,  visit  two  or  three  petty 
provinces  there  in  your  way  west  ;  and  thus  having  boxed  your  compass,  and 
saUed  round  the  whole  stock-Jobbing  globe,  you  turn  into  Jonathan's  again ;  and 
»o,  as  most  of  the  great  foUirs  of  lite  oblige  us  to  do,  you  end  Just  where  you 
began.'*— rA«  Anatomy  of  Exchange  Alley ^  1719. 

'Change  Alley  is  a  maze  of  thoroughfares.  *'  With  something  like  four  or  five 
entrances,  two  from  Lombard-street,  two  from  Cornhill.  and  one  fVom  Birchin- 
lane,  there  is  great  danger  of  losing  your  way  either  to  tht*  right  or  the  left ;  you 
may  possibly  find  that,  instead  of  going  as  you  intended  through  the  Alley,  and 
naching  Cornhill,  you  have  in  reality  only  taken  another  turning  which  leads  you 
into  Iiombard-street,  whence  you  started."— rA«  City,  p.  169. 

EXCHANGES. 

The  Rotal  Excbanoe,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  Corn- 
hill, is  the  third  Exchange  built  nearly  on  the  same  site,  for  the  meeting 
of  merchants  and  bankers.  The  first  ^'goodely  Bursse'*  was  projected 
by  Sir  James  Gresham,  Lord  Mayor  in  1538,  who  submitted  to  Thomas 
Cromw^,  Lord  Privv>Seal,  a  plan  taken  from  the  Burse  at  Antwerp. 
This  application  failed ;  but  the  project  was  renewed  thirty  years  later 
by  Thomas  Gresham,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  James,  born  in  London  in 
1519,  apprenticed  to  his  nncle  Sir  John  Gresham,  and  admitted  in  1543 
to  the  Mercers'  Company ;  in  whose  hall  hangs  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  was  roval  agent  at  Antwerp  to 
Henry  YIIL,  Edward  YL,  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  Knighted  when  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  Like  other  bankers 
and  merchants  of  that  day,  Gresham  had  his  shop  in  Lombard-street, 
aa  yet  the  only  Exchange.  The  house  was  on  the  site  of  No.  68,  the 
banking-house  of  Martin,  Stone,  and  Co. :  over  the  door  was  Gresham's 
crest,*  a  grasshopper,  as  a  sign,  which  was  seen  by  Pennant,  but  has 
disappeared  by  piecemeal. 

On  June  6, 1566,  the  first  stone  of  the  Bnrse  was  laid  in  Cornhill, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  several  aldermen,  each  of  whom  "  laid  a 
piece  of  gold,  which  the  workmen  picked  up."  The  City  had  previously 
purchased  and  taken  down  eighty  houses,  and  prepared  the  site;  the 
whole  haying  been  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  "  most 
frankly  and  lovingly"  proinised,  that  within  a  month  after  the  Burse 
shoald  be  finished,  he  would  present  it  in  equal  moieties  to  the  City  and 
the  Mercers'  Company ;  as  a  pledge  of  which  Gresham,  before  Alderman 
Rivers  and  other  citixens,  gave  his  hand  to  Sir  William  Garrard,  and 
drank  a  carouse  to  his  kinsman  Thomas  Rowe.  **  How  rarely  do  ancient 
documents  furnish  us  with  such  a  picture  of  ancient  manners  I"  By  No- 
vember 1567,  the  Burse  was  finisned.  As  Flemish  materials,  Flemish 
workmen,  and  a  Flemish  architect  (Henryke)  had  been  employed,  so 

*  The  letters  of  James  Gresham,  in  the  Fasten  Collection,  aie  $caled  with  a 
graaahopper ;  sufficient  refutation  of  a  tradition  accounting  (or  the  adoption  of 
thai  heraldic  symbol  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  from  a  grasshopper  having  saved 
his  life  when  he  was  a  poor  famUhed  boy,  by  attracting  a  person  to  tue  spot 
where  he  lay  in  a  belpiess  condition  !  Still,  it  were  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the 
popular  legend,  teaching,  as  it  simply  does,  reliance  upon  God's  providence. 

I 
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the  design  closely  imitoted  a  Flemish  building,  the  Great  Bane  of 
Antwerp.  Two  prints,  date  1569,  and  probably  engrayed  by  Gresham's 
order,  shew  the  exterior  and  interior:  a  quadrangle,  with  an  arcade;  a 
corridor,  or  pawn*  of  stalls  above ;  and  in  the  high-pitched  roof,  cham- 
bera  with  dormer  windows.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Cornbill  entrance 
was  a  lofty  bell-tower,  from  which,  at  twelve  at  noon  and  at  six  in  the 
evening^,  was  runjj^  a  bell,  the  merchants'  call  to  'Change ;  while,  on  the 
north  side,  a  Corinthian  column  rose  twice  the  height  of  the  building; 
both  tower  and  column  surmounted  by  a  grasshopper,  also  placed  at  each 
corner  of  the  quadrangle.  The  columns  of  the  court  were  marble;  the 
upper  portion  was  laidout  in  100  shops,  the  lower  in  walks  and  rooms  for 
the  merchants^  with  shops  on  the  exterior.  Thus  there  were  the  "  Scotch 
Walk,"  "Hombro,"  and  the  "Irish,"  "East  Country,"  "Swedish," 
"  Norway,"  "American,"  "Jamaica,"  "  Spanish,"  "  Portugal,"  "  French," 
"  Greek,  ^"^^  "  Dutch  and  Jewellers*  *'  walks.  Long  after  the  opening  of 
the  Burse,  the  shops  remained  "in  a  manner  empty;"  when, upon  a  re- 
port that  the  Queen  was  about  to  visit  it,  Gresham  prevailed  upon  the 
shopkeepers  in  the  upper  pawn  to  furnish  their  shops  with  "wares  and 
wax-lights,"  on  promise  of  "  one  year  rent-free."  The  rent  was  then 
40s,  a  shop,  in  two  years  raised  to  4  marks,  and  then  to  42. 10s.  a  year, 
all  the  shops  being  let.  "  Then  the  milliners  or  haberdashers  sold  mouse- 
traps, bird-cages,  shoeing-horns,  Jews'  trumps,  &c. ;  armourers,  that 
sold  both  old  and  new  armour;  apothecaries,  booksellers,  goldsmiths, 
and  glass-sellers."  (Howes.)  All  being  prepared,  on  Jan.  23, 1570-1, 
amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  in  every  part  of  the  City,  "  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, attended  with  her  nobility,  came  from  her  house  in  the  Strand 
called  Somerset  House,  and  entered  the  Cit^  by  Temple  Bar,  through 
Fleet-street,  Cheap,  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  Burse,  through 
Threadneedle-street,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  house  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  where  she  dined.  After  dinner,  her  maiesty  returning  through 
Cornhill,  entered  the  Burse  on  the  south  side"  (Stow);  and  having 
Tiewed  the  whole,  especially  the  Pawne,  which  was  richly  furnished  with 
the  finest  wares,  the  Queen  caused  the  Burse,  by  herald  and  trumpet, 
to  be  proclaimed  "  The  Royal  Exchange  :*' 

"  Proclaim  through  every  high  street  of  the  city, 
This  place  be  no  longer  called  a  Burse  ; 
But  since  the  building's  stately,  fair,  and  strange, 
Be  it  for  ever  called — the  Royal  Exchange." 
Queen  Elizabeih*»  Troubles,  Part  2.— A  Play  by  Thomas  Heywood,  1609. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  died  suddenly,  Nov.  21, 1679,  in  the  evening,  on 
his  return  from  the  Exchange ;  "  being  cut  off  by  untymely  death,  nav- 
ing  left  a  part  of  his  royall  monument  unperformed :  tliat  is,  xxx.  pic- 
tures (statues)  of  kings  and  queenes  of  this  land ;  and  to  that  purpose 
left  30  roomes  (niches)  to  place  them  in."  It  was  then  proposed  that 
before  any  citizen  should  be  elected  alderman,  he  should  oe  "  enjoyned 
to  pay  the  charge  of  makyng  and  fynishing  one  of  the  forsaid  kings 
or  queenes  theire  pictures,  to  be  erected  in  the  places  aforesaid  in  the 
£xcnange,  not  exceeding  100  nobles  (66/.  6s.  8a.) ;  the  pictures  to  be 
graven  on  wood,  covered  with  lead,  and  then  gilded  and  paynted  with 
oyle-cuUors  ;**  and  the  Court  of  Common  Council  subsequently  made 
the  erection  of  one  such  statue  a  part  of  the  fine  for  being  freed  from 
the  office  of  Sheriff.  The  building  was  often  in  danger  from  feather- 
makers,  and  others  that  kept  shops  in  the  upper  pawne,  using  "  pannes 

*  Corrupted  from  bahn,  German  for  a  path  or  walk.  There  is  a  curious  tra- 
dition, not  unsupported  by  facts,  that  the  fl-amework  of  the  Exchange  was  con- 
structed upon  Gresham's  estate  at  Rinxhall,  near  Battisford,  Suffolk,  formerly 
Tuh  in  wood  ;  the  remains  of  saw-pits  are  still  discernible.  ^The  stone,  slates, 
iron,  wamscot,  and  glass,  were  brought  from  Antwerp.  ^OOgie 
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otUetf**  which  were  therefore  forbidden  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  A  print  bj  UoUar,  date  1644,  shews  the  merchants  in  fall 
'Change^  with  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  respective  countries : 

"  The  new-come  traveller, 
With  his  disguised  coat  and  ringed  ear. 
Trampling  the  Bourse's  marble  twice  a  day.** 
The  statues,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were 
thus  provided ;  and  subsequently,  James  I.,  Charles  I .,  and  Charles  IL 
The  statue  of  Charles  I.  was  removed  immediately  after  his  execution, 
and  on  its  pedestal  was  inscribed  Exit  tyraimorum  uliinau  ;  which  was 
in  turn  removed,  and  replaced  with  a  new  statue,  after  the  Restoration. 
Here  alsoy  on  Mav  28, 1a6l,  the  acts  for  establishing  the  Commonwealth 
were  burned  by  t)ie  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

Greshom's  Exchange  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666;  *'  when  the  kings  fell  down  upon  their  faces,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  building  after  them,  the  founder's  gtatue  only  re- 
maining.^' Pepys  refers  to  "  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  the  corner"  aa 
the  on^  statue  that  was  left  standing.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresbsma,  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Exchange  passed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Gresham  Committee,  as  the  trustees  appointed  under  nis 
willy  with  certain  members  nominated  by  the  Corporation.  Thus  ori- 
ginated the  Grand  or  Joint  Committee,  under  whose  direction  the  Ex- 
change was  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire  upon  the  old  foundations,  by 
Edward  Jerman,  one  of  the  City  Surveyors,  and  not  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  as  often  stated ;  but  Wren  was  consulted  in  the  project  of  the 
rebuilding.  Mr.  Jupp,  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  possesses  two  large  and 
beautiful  drawings  of  Jerman's  design  for  the  building^,  executed  in 
Indian  ink  upon  vellum.  Meanwhile,  the  merchants  met  **  in  the  gardens 
or  walkes  of  Gresham  College,"  being  the  site  of  the  great  court-vard 
of  the  Excise  Office;  on  which  a  temporary  Exchange  was  erected  for 
a  similar  purpose,  after  the  burning  of  the  second  Exchaiige  in  1838. 

Among  the  payments  for  Jerman's  building  is  one  by  the  Committee  to  Sir 
John  Denham,  the  poet,  "His  Majestie's  Surveyor-General  of  his  Workes,  for  his 
trouble  firom  time  to  time  in  coming  down  to  view  the  Exchainge  and  streetea 
adjoining ;  as  also  in  furthering  theire  addresses  to  His  Majesty,  and  giving  them 
full  warrants  for  Portland-stone;"  the  Committee  therefore  ordered  provision 
to  be  made  "  of  six  or  eight  dishes  of  meate  att  the  Sun  Tavern,  on  Wednesday 
next,  to  intertayne  him  withal  at  his  comoing  downc,  and  to  present  him  with 
thirty  guinney-piecea  of  gold,  as  a  toaken  of  theire  gratitude." 

Among  other  entries,  we  find  that  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber  was  appointed  carver ; 
the  clock  was  to  be  setup  by  Edward  Stanton,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hook,  hav- 
ing chimes  with  four  be] Is,  playing  six  tunes ;  William  Wightman  was  to  furnish  a 
set  of  sound  and  tuneable  bells,  at  6/.  6s.  per  cwt. ;  four  balconies  were  to  be  made 
from  the  Inner-pawn  into  the  quadrangle,  at  a  charge  of  not  more  than  300^ ;  and 
the  aigns  to  the  shops  in  the  pawns  were  not  to  be  hung  forth,  but  set  over  the 
friexe  of  each  shop« 

The  celebrated  Sir  Robert  VIncr,  on  March  22d,  1668  (1660),  proffered  to  give 
bis  Majesty's  statue  on  horseback,  cut  in  white  marble,  to  stand  upon  the  Royal 
Exchange :  this  offer  was  declined  because  of  the  "  bignesse"  of  the  statue,  which 
Sir  Robert  Vlner  afterwards  gave  to  be  erected  over  the  conduit  at  Stocks'-market ; 
though  the  royal  figure  was  an  altered  John  Sobieaki. 

On  Oct.  2dd,  1667,  Charles  II.  fixed  the  first  pillar  on  the  west  side 
of  the  north  entrance  to  the  Exchange.  **  The  Rmg  was  entertained  by 
the  City  and* Company  with  a  chine  of  beef,  grand  dish  of  fowl,  gam- 
mons of  bacon,  dried  tongues,  anchoves,  caviare,  etc.,  and  plenty  of 
several  sorts  of  wine.  He  gave  20/.  in  gold  to  the  workmen.  The 
interteynment  was  in  a  sheda  built  and  adorned  on  purpose,  upon  the 
Scotch  walke."  On  tho^lst,  the  Buke  of  York  founded  the  corre- 
sponding pier ;  and  on  Nov.  18th,  Prince  Rupert  fixed  the  pillar  on  the 
east  side  of  the  south  entrance ;  both  princes  being  similarly  entertained. 
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This  tecond  Exchange  was  opened  Sept.  28, 1669;  its  cost,  58,962/., 
being  defrayed  in  equal  moieties  by  the  City  and  the  Mercers*  Com- 
pany. It  was  quadrangular  in  plan,  and  had  its  arcades,  pawn  abore, 
and  statues  in  niches,  like  Gresham's  Exchange ;  it  had  also  a  three- 
storied  tower,  with  lantern  and  gilt  grasshopper  Tane.  The  edifice 
thus  remained  until  the  extensive  repairs  of  1820-26  (George  Smith, 
architect),  when  a  stone  tower,  128  feet  high,  was  built  on  the  south 
front,  in  place  of  the  timber  one:  these  repairs  cost  33,000/.,  induding 
6000£  for  stone  staircases  and  floors.  The  Cornhill  front  had  a  lofty 
archway,  with  four  Corinthian  columns ;  emblematic  statues  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe;  statues  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  by  Bushnell;  statue 
of  Gresham  by  £.  Pierce;  four  busts  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  alto-reticTos 
of  Britannia,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.,  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
her  heralds  proclaiming  the  original  Exchange.  The  area  within  the 
quadrangle  was  paved  with  "Turkey  stones ;"  in  the  centre  was  a  statue 
of  Charles  II.  by  Gibbons;  in  the  arcade  was  a  statue  of  Gresham  by 
Cibber ;  and  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  placed  there  in  his  lifetime  {temp, 
George  II.).  The  arcade  and  area  were  arranged,  nominally,  into  dis- 
tinct walks  for  the  merchants. 

"  For  half  an  hour  he  feedi :  and  -when  he's  done, 

In's  elbow-chair  he  takes  a  nap  till  one ; 

From  thence  to  *Chan{re  he  hurries  in  a  heat 

(Where  knaves  and  fools  in  mighty  numbers  meet. 

And  kindly  mix  the  bubble  with  the  cheat); 

There  barters,  buys  and  sells,  receives  and  pays. 

And  turns  the  pence  a  hundred  several  ways. 

In  that  gmat  hive,  where  markets  rise  and  fall. 

And  swarms  of  muckworms  round  its  pillars  crawl. 

He,  like  the  rest,  as  busy  as  a  bee, 

Remains  among  the  henpeck'd  herd  till  three." 

Wealthy  Shopkeeper,  1700. 
The  royal  statues  were,  on  the  south  side,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III., 
Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI. ;  on  the  west,  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Henry 
VI L,  and  Henry  VIII. ;  on  the  north,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II ;  on  the  east 
were  William  and  Mary,  in  a  double  niche,  George  L,  George  II.,  and 
George  III.  These  figures  were  in  armour  and  Roman  costume,  the 
Queens  in  the  dresses  of  their  respective  times ;  most  of  them  were  ori- 
ginally gilt.  George  III.  was  sculptured  by  Wilton,  George  I.  and 
George  II.  by  Kysbrack,  and  the  major  part  of  the  others  by  Caaus 
Gabriel  Cibber. 

Originally,  the  offices  in  the  upper  floors  were  let  as  shops  for  ricb 
and  showy  articles ;  but  they  were  forsaken  in  1739  (AfaiUand),  and 
the  galleries  were  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Royal  Exchange  Assu- 
rance Offices,  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Office, 
the  Gresham  Lecture-room,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  Office :  the 
latter  a  row  of  offices  divided  by  glazed  partitions,  the  name  of  the 
attorney  being  inscribed  in  large  capitals  upon  a  projecting  board. 
The  Taults  beneath  the  Exchange  were  let  to  different  bankers ;  and  the 
East  India  Company,  for  stowage  of  pepper.  Surrounding  the  exterior 
were  shops,  chiefly  tenanted  by  lottery -office  keepers,  newspaper- 
offices,  watch  and  clock  makers,  notaries,  stock-brokers,  &c.  The  tower 
contained  a  clock,  with  four  dials,  and  chimes,  and  four  wTnd-dials.* 

On  Jan.  10th,  1838,  this  Exchange  was  entirely  burnt :  the  fire  com- 
menced in  Lloyd's  Rooms  shortly  after  10  p.m.,  and  before  3  next 
morning  the  clock-tower  alone  remained,  the  dials  indicating  the  exact 
„  'The  chimes  played  at  8.  6,  9,  and  12  o'clock-4>n  Sunday,  the  104th  Paalm; 
Monday,  "God  save  the  King;"  Tuesday,  •*  Waterloo  March;"  Wednesday, 
•*  There s  nae  luck  about  the  house;"  Thursday,  "See  the  conquering  hero 
comes;"  Friday,  "Life  let  us  cherish ;••  Saturday,  "  Foot-Guards'  March.* 
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time  at  which  the  flames  reached  them ;  north  at  Ih.  25m. :  south, 
2h.  5m.:  the  last  air  pUyed  by  the  chimes,  at  12,  was,  ''There's  nae 
luck  about  the  house.  The  conflagration  was  seen  twenty -four  miles 
round  London ;  the  roar  of  the  winds,  and  the  rush  and  cracliling  of 
the  flames,  the  falling  of  huge  timbers,  and  the  crash  of  roofs  and  walls, 
were  a  fearful  spectacle. 

At  the  sale  of  the  salvage,  the  porter's  large  hand-bell,  rung  di^ly  before 
closing  the 'Change,  (with  the  handle  burnt,) fetched  St.  St.;  City  Griffins,  30/. 
and  S5L  the  pair;  busts  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  10/.  I5t.  and  18/.  the  pair;  figures  of 
£urope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  110/. ;  the  statue  of— Anne,  10/.  Si. ;  George  II., 
9/.  5s. ;  George  III.  and  Elizabeth,  11/.  15«.  each ;  Charles  II.,  9/. ;  and  the  sixteen 
other  royal  statues  similar  sums.    The  copper>gilt  grasshopper  vane  was  reserved. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  four  years,  the  rebuildingof  the  Exchange 
was  oonunenced  from  the  designs  of  William  Tite,  F.U.S. ;  the  site 
being  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  Banlc-bnildings,  west  of  the  old 
£x<£aDge,  and  the  buildings  eastward,  nearly  to  Finch- lane.  In  ex- 
cavating for  the  foundations  was  fonnd  a  deep  pit  full  of  remuns  of 
Boman  London,  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Goildhall.  (See  Cornhill,  p.  234.)  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Exchange  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  on  Monday,  Jan.  17th,  1842,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Alderman  Pirie ;  the  drcumstancee  being  recorded  in  a 
Latin  and  English  inscription  upon  a  zinc  plnte,  placed  in  the  foundation- 
stone.  The  Exchange  was  completed  within  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  for  somewhat  less  than  the  architect's  estimate,  197,600/. ;  or,  in- 
duding  the  sculpture,  architect's  commission,  &c.,  150,000/. 

The  new  Exchange  was  formally  opened  by  Her  Mi^esty  Oct.  28,  1844,  when 
the  Royal  and  Civic  Processions  joined  within  Temple  Bar;  the  Aldermen  in 
gowns  and  chains,  and  the  Lord- Mayor  in  a  crimson  velvet  robe,  collar,  and 
jewel,— on  horseback ;  his  Lordship  bearing  immediatefy  before  the  Queen's 
stateoiirlage  the  great  pearl  sword  presented  to  the  City  of  London  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  her  opening  the  llrst  Exchange.  The  procession  of  1844  was  alto- 
gether the  most  magnificent  pageant  of  the  present  reign.  At  the  Exchange,  an 
address  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  followed  by  a  breakfast,  distribution  of  com- 
memorative medals,  and  a  procession  to  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  where  the 
Queen,  surrounded  by  her  Ministers  and  the  City  authorities,  said  :  "  It  is  my 
Royal  will  and  pleasure  that  this  building  be  hereafter  called  '  The  Royal  Ex- 
change."* The  event  was  commemorated  with  great  civic  festivity;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Magnay,  received  a  patent  of  baronetcy. 

The  Boyal  Exchange  first  opened  for  business  Jan.  1, 1845 ;  stands 
nearly  due  east  and  west ;  extreme  length,  906  feet ;  west  width,  119 
feet ;  east,  175  feet.  The  foundation  is  concrete,  in  parts  18  feet  thick ; 
and  the  walls  and  piers  are  tied  together  by  arches,  the  piers  strength- 
ened by  beds  of  wrought-iron  hooping.  The  foundation  of  Gresham's 
Exchange  was  laid  upon  piles. 

The  architecture  is  florid,  and  even  exuberant,  characteristic  of  com- 
mercial opulence  and  dvic  state.  The  leading  idea  of  the  plan  is  from 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome.    The  material  is  the  finest  Portland  stone. 

Ths  Wett  front  has  a  portico  **  very  superior  in  dimensions  to  any  in 
Great  Britain,  and  not  mferior  to  any  in  the  world."  It  is  96  feet 
wide  and  74  hi^h,  and  has  eight  columns  (the  architect's  Composite), 
4  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  and  41  feet  high,  with  two  intercolumnia- 
tions  in  actual  projection,  and  the  centre  also  deeply  recessed;  the  in- 
terior of  the  portico  is  strikingly  msgnificent,  in  the  vastness  of  the 
columns,  and  the  beauty  of  the  roof  of  three  arches,  enriched  after  a 
Roman  paUce.  FUnking  the  central  doorway  are  two  lofty  Venetian 
windows,  with  the  architect's  monogram,  W.  T.,  beneath. 

On  the  Meseofthe  portico  is  inscribed:  AXNoxixi.sLizABKTBJKa.coMDiTviff. 
AVMO  Till.  VICTORIA  K.  ESSTAVKATVM.  Ovoi  the  Central  doorway  are  the 
Royal  arms,  by  Carew.  The  key-stone  has  the  merchant's  mark  of  Gresham ; 
and  the  key-stones  of  the  side  arches,  the  anna  of  the  merchant-adventurers  of 
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his  day,  and  the  staple  of  Calais.  North  and  muth  of  the  portico,  and  in  the 
attic,  are  the  City  sword  and  mace,  with  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and 
1844;  and  in  the  lower  panels,  mantles  bearing  the  initials  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Queen  Victoria  respectively:  the  imperial  crown  is  12  inches  in  relief,  and 
7  feet  high.  The  tympanum  of  the  pediment  of  the  portico  is  filled  with  sculpture, 
by  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.;  consisting  of  17  figures,  carved  in  limestone, 
nearly  all  entire  and  detached.  The  centre  figure  is  Commerce,  with  her  mural 
crown.  10  feet  high,  upon  two  dolphins  and  a  shell:  she  holds  the  charter  of  the 
Eschange :  on  her  right  is  a  group  of  three  British  merchants,  as  lord-mayor, 
alderman,  and  common-councUman ;  a  Hindoo  and  a  Mahommedan,  a  Greel^ 
bearin$r  a  Jar,  and  a  Turkish  merchant :  on  the  left  are  two  British  mercbants 
and  a  Persian,  a  Chinese,  a  Levant  sailor,  a  negro,  a  British  sailor,  and  a  super- 
cargo :  the  opposite  angles  are  filled  with  anchors,  Jars,  paclcages,  &c.  Upon  the 
pedestal  of  Commerce,  selected  by  Prince  Albert,  is  this  inscription :  '-  The  zarth 
IB  TKK  Lord's,  akd  the  fulkess  thkreo?." — Psalm  xxiv.  1.  The  ascent  to 
the  portico  is  by  13  granite  steps. 

The  East  front  has  four  Composite  columns,  which  support  the 
tovirer,  in  the  first  story  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
14  feet  6  inches  hi^h,  bj  Behnes ;  above  are  the  cloclc-faces ;  and  next 
a  circular  story,  with  Composite  columns  and  a  dome  carved  In  leaves, 
surmounted  by  the  original  grasshopper  vane,  of  copper  gilt,  11  feet 
long  ;  height  of  tower  and  vane,  177  feet.  Beneath  the  tower  is  the 
great  eastern  entrance  to  an  oblong  open  area,  where  are  the  entrances 
to  Lloyd's  and  the  Merchants'  Area. 

The  Clock,  constructed  by  Dent,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  is  true  to  a  second  of  time,  and  has  a  compensation-pendulum.  The 
Chime*  consist  of  a  set  of  fifteen  bells,  by  Mears,  co^t  500/. ;  the  largest  being  also 
the  hour-bell  of  the  cloclc.  In  the  chime-work,  by  Dent,  there  are  two  hammers 
to  several  of  the  bells,  so  as  to  play  rapid  passages ;  and  three  and  five  hammers 
strike  different  bells  simultaneously.  All  irregularity  of  force  is  avoided  by 
driving  the  chime-barrel  through  wheels  and  pinions ;  there  are  no  wheels  be- 
tween the  weifiht  that  pulls  and  the  hammer  to  be  raised:  the  lifts  on  the 
chime-barrel  are  all  epicycloidal  curir'es ;  and  there  are  6000  holes  pierced  upon 
the  barrel  for  the  lifts,  so  as  to  allow  the  tunes  to  be  varied :  the  present  airs  are, 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  "  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  "  Rule  Britannia." 
and  the  104th  Psalm.  The  bells,  in  substance,  form,  dimensions,  &e.,  are  from 
the  Bow-bells  patterns;  still,  they  are  thought  to  be  too  large  for  the  tower.  The 
chime-work  is  stated  to  be  the  first  instance  in  England  of  producing  harmony 
in  bells. 

The  South  front  has  a  line  of  pilasters,  upon  ground-floor  rusticated 
arches ;  the  three  middle  spaces  deeply  recessed,  and  having  richly-em- 
bellished windows,  a  cornice,  balustrade,  and  attic.  Above  the  three 
centre  arches  are  the  Gresham,  City,  and  Mercers'  Company  arms, 
which  are  repeated  on  the  east  front  entablature. 

The  North  front  has  a  projecting  centre,  and  otherwise  differs  from 
the  south:  in  niches  are  statues  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  by  Joseph; 
and  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  by  Carew.  Over  the  centre  arch  is 
Gresham's  motto,  Fortun  d  my  ;  on  the  dexter,  the  City  motto,  Dne, 
dirige  not;  and  on  the  sinister,  the  Mercers'  Company,  Honor  Deo. 

The  principal  or  firtt  floor  has  four  suites  of  apartments :  —  1. 
Lloyd's,  east  and  north ;  2.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  west ;  3.  Lon- 
don Assurance  Corporation,  south ;  i.  Offices  originally  intended  for 
Gresham  College,  south  and  west. 

The  ground-floor,  externally,  as  in  the  two  former  Exchanges,  is 
occupied  by  shops  and  offices,  each  having  a  mezsanine  and  basement. 

The  Interior  consists  of  the  open  Merchants'  Area,  resembling  the 
cortiU  of  an  Italian  palace ;  its  form,  as  that  of  the  building,  is  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  inner  area  exactly  a  double  square.*     The  gronnd- 

•  It  Is  lingular  that  the  opportunity  has  not  been  taken  of  eovering  in  the 
Merchanu  Area,  evtry  edifice  of  the  kind  erected  within  tlie  hut  century  being  so 
covered:  as,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin;  the  Bourse  at  Paris;  the  Exchange 
at  Hamburg ;  that  at  New  York;  and  the  Blrzha,  or  Exchange,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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floor  is  a  Doric  colonnade,  and  rusticated  arches ;  the  upper  floor  has 
Ionic  columns,  with  arches  and  windows,  and  an  enriched  parapet, 
pierced.  The  Icey-stonea  of  the  upper  archea  are  sculptured  with  na- 
tional arms,  in  the  order  determined  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
Asibolatorj,  or  merchants'  walk,  surrounding  the  area,  has  its  tra* 
beated  and  paneled  ceiling,  richly  decorated  and  emblasoned  with  na- 
tional arms,  in  encaustic,  Italian  and  arabesque,  by  Sang;  but  the 
hiimidi^  of  the  London  atmosphere  has  sadly  dimmed  their  brilliancr. 
In  the  four  angles  are  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Edward  111., 
Qaeen  Elisabeth,  and  Charles  II.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  a  statue 
of  Elizabeth,  by  Watson ;  at  the  south-east,  Gibbons's  marble  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  formerly  in  the  centre  of  the  old  Exchange ;  nearW  upon 
the  spot  where  is  now  a  marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  hj  Lough : 
the  soTcreigns  in  whose  reigns  the  three  Exchanges  were  bmlt. 

In  panels  of  the  Ambulatory  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  three  mayors 
(Plrie,  Hnmphery,  and  Magnay),  and  of  the  three  Masters  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany, in  whose  years  of  office  the  Exchange  was  erected.  The  arms  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Gresham  Committee,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  and  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Tite,  complete  the  heraldic  illustrations.  The  Yorkshire  pavement  of  the 
Ambulatory  is  panelled  and  bordered  with  black  stone,  and  squares  of  red  granite 
at  the  intersections.  The  open  area  is  paved  with  the  traditional  *'  Turkey  stones'* 
from  the  old  Exchange,  in  patterns,  with  red  granite  bands. 

On  the  side  wall  panels  are  the  names  of  the  walks,  inscribed  upon  chocolate 
tablets.  In  each  of  the  larger  compartments  are  the  arms  of  the  "  walk"  cor- 
responding with  the  merchants'.  As  you  enter  the  colonnade  by  the  west,  are  the 
asms  of  the  British  empire,  with  those  of  Austria  on  the  right,  and  Bavaria  on  the 
reverse  side.  Then  in  rotation  are  the  arms  of  Belgium,  France,  Hanover, 
BoUaod,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  initials  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Spain,  Saxony,  Russia, 
Portugal,  Hanseatic  Towns,  Greece,  and  Denmark.  On  a  marble  panel  in  the 
Merchants'  Area  are  inscribed  the  dates  of  the  building  and  opening  of  the  three 
Exchanges. 

' '  Here  are  the  same  old-favoured  spots,  cb  anged  though  they  be  in  appearance ; 
and  notwithstanding  we  have  lost  the  great  Rothschild,  Jeremiah  Harman,  Daniel 
Hardcastle  (the  Page  No.  1  of  the  Timet)^  the  younger  Rothschilds  occupy  a 
pillar  on  the  south  side  of  the  Exchange,  much  in  the  same  place  as  their  father; 
and  the  Barings,  the  Bateses,  the  Salomons,  the  Doxats,  the  Durrants,  the 
Crawshays,  the  Curries,  and  the  Wilsons,  and  other  influential  merchants,  still 
come  and  go,  as  in  olden  days.** — {City,  2d  edit.).  Many  sea-captains  and  brokers 
still  go  on  Xhange :  but  the  "  Walks"  are  disregarded.  The  hour  of  High  'Change 
is  fhmi  I  past  3  to  ^  past  4  p.  m.,  the  two  great  days  being  Tuesday  and  Friday  for 
foreign  exchanges. 

Lloyd's  Subscription  Rooms  are  approached  by  a  fine  Italian  stair- 
ease  ;  the  stairs  are  each  a  single  block  of  Cragleith  granite,  14  feet  long. 
In  the  vestibule  is  a  marble  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  by  Lough ;  a 
marble  statue,  by  Gibson,  R.A.,  of  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  presented 
by  his  widow ;  a  mural  testimonial  to  the  Times*  exposure  of  a  fraudu- 
lent conspiracy  in  1851 ;  and  a  monument  to  John  Lydekker,  Esq.,  who 
bequeathed  58,000/.  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society  :  it  has  figures  of 
disabled  seamen,  and  a  scene  from  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery. 

Lloyd's  is  the  rendesrous  of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  ship- 
owners, underwriters,  insurance,  stock,  and  exchange  brokers,  &c. 
Here  is  obtained  the  earliest  news  of  the  arrival  and  sailing  of  vessels, 
losses  at  sea,  captures,  re-captures,  engagements,  and  other  shipping 
intelligence ;  and  the  proprietors  of  ships  and  freights  are  insured  by 
the  underwriters. 

Lloyd's  originated  with  a  cofFee-house  keeper  of  that  name,  at  the 
comer  of  Abchorch-lane,  Lombard-street : 
"  To  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  he  never  flails 
To  read  the  letters  and  attend  the  sales."— ITeo/My  Shopkeeper,  1700. 
In  1710  Steele  dates  from  Lloyd's  {Tatter,  No.  246)  his  Petition  on 
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Goffee-houRe  Orators  and  Newsveoders ;  and  Addison,  in  Spectator, 
April  23, 1711,  speaks  of  the  auction -pulpit  at  Lloyd's :  but  the  auction 
business  has  been  transferred  to  Garra way's  Coffee-house.  Lloyd's 
was  subsequently  remoTed  to  Pope's  Head-alley,  and  in  1774  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  it  remained  until  the 
fire  in  1838 ;  the  subscribers  then  met  at  the  South-Sea  House,  till  they 
returned  to  their  present  location  in  the  new  Exchange.  The  rooms 
are  in  the  Venetian  style,  with  Roman  enrichments.  They  are — ^1.  The 
Subscribers'  or  Underwriters',  the  Merchants',  and  the  Captains*  Room. 
The  Subscribers'  Room  is  100  feet  long  by  48  feet  wide,  and  is  opened 
at  10  o'cleck  and  closed  at  5 :  annual  subscription,  four  guineas ;  if  an 
underwriter  or  insurance-broker,  he  pays  also  an  entrance-fee  of  twenty- 
five  guineas ;  admission  and  questions  determined  by  ballot,  each  under- 
writer baring  his  own  seat.  At  the  entrance  of  the  room  are  exhi- 
bited the  Shippinfj^  Lists,  received  from  Lloyd's  agents  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  anordmg  particulars  of  departures  or  arrivals  of  vessels, 
wrecks,  salvage,  or  sale  of  property  saved,  &c.  To  the  rij^ht  and  left 
are  **  Lloyd's  Books,"  two  enormous  ledgers:  right  hand,  ships  "spoken 
with,"  or  arrived  at  their  destined  ports ;  left  hand,  records  of  wrecks, 
fires,  or  Revere  collisions,  written  m  a  fine  Roman  hand,  in  *'  double 
lines."  To  assist  the  underwriters  in  their  calculations,  at  the  end  of 
the  room  is  an  Anemometer,  which  registers  the  state  of  the  wind  day 
and  night ;  attached  is  a  rain-gauge. 

On  the  roof  of  the  Exchange  is  a  sort  of  mast,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  fan,  like  that 
of  a  windmUl,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  a  plate  of  metal  with  its  face  presented 
to  the  wind.  Attached  to  this  plate  are  springs,  which,  joined  to  a  rod,  descend 
into  the  Underwriters'  Room  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper  placed  against  the  wall. 
To  this  end  of  the  rod  a  lead-pencil  U  attached,  which  slowly  traverses  the  paper 
horizontally,  by  means  of  clock-work.  When  the  wind  blows  very  hard  against 
the  plate  outside,  the  spring,  being  pressed,  pushes  down  the  rod,  and  the  pencil 
makes  a  long  line  down  the  paper  vertically,  which  denotes  a  high  wind.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet,  another  pencil  moves,  guided  by  a  vane  on  the  outside,  which 
so  directs  its  course  horizontally  that  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  shewn.  The 
sheet  of  paper  is  divided  into  squares,  numbered  with  the  hours  of  night  and  day ; 
and  the  clock-work  so  moves  the  pencils,  that  they  take  exactly  an  hour  to  traverse 
each  square :  hence  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind  at  any  hour  of  the 
twenty-four  are  easily  seen. 

The  subscribers  number  about  1900 ;  and,  with  the  underwriters,  re- 
present the  greater  part  of  the  mercantile  wealth  of  the  country. 
(See  Ciiyt  2d  edit.  pp.  108  to  122.)  Above  the  Subscribers'  Room  is  the 
Chart-room,  where  nangs  an  extensive  collection  of  maps  and  charts. 

The  Merchants*  Room  is  superintended  by  a  master,  who  can  speak 
several  languages :  here  are  duplicate  copies  of  the  books  in  the  under- 
writers' room,  and  files  of  English  and  foreign  newspapers :  annual  sub- 
scription, two  guineas. 

The  Captains*  Room  is  a  kind  of  coffee-room,  where  merchants  and 
ship-owners  meet  captains,  and  sales  of  ships^  &c.  take  place :  annual 
subscription,  one  guinea. 

The  members  of  Lloyd's  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  their  loyalty  and 
benevolent  spirit.  In  1802,  they  voted  2000/.  to  the  Life-boat  subscription.  Ou 
July  20,  1803,  at  the  invasion  panic,  they  commenced  the  Patriotic  Fund  with 
20,000/.  3-per-cent.  consols;  besides  70,312/.  7$.  individual  subscriptions,  and 
1 5,000/.  additional  donations.  After  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798,  they  collected 
for  the  widows  and  wounded  seamen  32,423/. ;  and  after  Lord  Howe's  victory, 
June  1, 1 79i,  for  similar  purposes,  21,281/.  They  have  also  contributed  5000/.  to 
the  London  Hospital;  1000/.  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Russia  in  1813; 
1000/.  for  the  relief  of  the  militia  In  our  North  American  colonies,  1813;  and 
10,000/.  for  the  Waterloo  subscription,  in  1815.  The  Committee  vote  medals  and 
rewards  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  saving  life  from  shipwreck. 

Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  No.  2  White- 
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Lion-oonrtj  Cornhill,  wai  originally  established  in  1760,  and  re-esta- 
blished in  1834,  and  ^Tes  the  class  and  standing  of  vessels,  date  of 
building  and  where  built, materials,  &c,  ascertained  bj  careful  surreys; 
but  is  a  distinct  body  from  Lloyd's  Subscription  Rooms. 

The  entrance-gates  in  each  front  of  the  Exchange  are  fine  specimens 
of  iron-casting,  bronzed.  The  western  or  principal  gates,  cast  by 
Grissell,  are  22^  feet  high,  11  feet  4  inches  wide.  The  design  is  Eliza- 
bethan :  on  the  flanks,  and  around  the  semicircle,  are  the  shields  of 
the  tweWe  great  City  companies;  in  the  crown  of  the  arch,  Gresham's 
amis,  and  beneath  is'his  bust,  upon  a  mural  crown,  backed  bv  the  civic 
mace  and  sword ;  on  the  panels  are  the  arms  of  Elizabeth  and  Victoria. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange  are  the  finest  architectural  objects  in 
the  City.  Northward  is  the  Bank  of  England,  an  elaborately-enriched  pile,  very 
picturesque  in  parts  ;  and  beyond  it  are  the  palatial  edifices  of  the  Alliance  and 
Sun  Insurance  Offices.  Westward  is  the  Mansion  House,  in  effect  a  massive  Italian 
palace.  Eastward  is  Royal  Exchange-buildinRs,  an  enriched  specimen  of  street- 
architecture.  Before  the  Exchange  portico  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (the  last  work  modelled  by  Chantrey),  placed  here  by  the  citizens  in 
gratitude  for  the  Government  grant  of  l,000,000i.  for  improvements  in  their  ancient 
city.  From  this  spot  radiate  Moorgate  and  Prince's-streets ;  the  former  with 
Italian  palazzo  ofiices,  less  showy  but  of  far  better  architectural  character  than 
Regent-f>treei ;  and  King  William-street,  highly  cmbelliiihcd,  but  more  interesting 
as  leading  to  London-bridfre,  which  contests  with  another  structure  across  the 
same  stream  the  distinction  of  '*  the  finest  bridge  in  the  world." 

The  cost  of  enlarging  the  site,  including  imDroTements  and  widening 
of  Comhill,  Freeman  s-court.  Broad-street,  ana  removal  of  the  church  of 
St.  Benet  Fink,  the  French  Protestant  church,  Bank-buildings,  Sweet- 
ing's-alley,  &c.,  was  223,578/.  1*.  lOd.  —  City  Chamberlain's  Betum, 
October  30, 1851. 

**  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  left  the  Exchange  during  the  life  of  his  widow  to  her 
use ;  and  at  her  death,  he  left  his  mansion  in  Threadneedle-street,  since  occupied 
by  the  Excise  Office,  for  a  college,  to  be  called  Gresham  College,  as  a  London 
University,  the  funds  for  its  support  being  provided  by  the  rents  of  the  shops  and 
pawnes  of  the  Exchange.  By  the  Great  Fire,  this  source  of  income  was  entirely 
cut  off;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  two  Corporations  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Mercers'  Company  incurred  a  debt  of  nearly  60,000/.  in  rebuilding  the  Exchange. 
They,  notwithstanding,  out  of  their  own  resources  continued  the  College  until 
the  year  1745,  when  the  debc  amounted  to  111,000/.  In  1708,  the  College  was 
put  an  end  to  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  site  let  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise.  The  Gresham  Professors  were  always  continued,  and  gave  their  lectures 
In  a  Toma  in  the  Exchange  up  to  the  fire  of  1838.  The  Gresham  Committee  have, 
from  their  own  f^nds,  rebuilt  Gresham  College,  In  Gresham-street,  at  an  expense 
of  upwards  of  1 5,000/. ;  and  the  debt  incurred  by  the  two  Corporations,  in  main- 
tainmg  the  Exchange  and  rebuilding  it  twice,  in  maintaining  the  Gresham  Pro- 
fessors, and  some  almshouses  founded  also  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  amounts 
now  to  considerably  more  than  200,000/."— FT.  Tite,  F.R.S. 

A  large  medal,  by  Wyon,  B.A.,  bears  on  the  obverse  Longh's  statue 
of  the  Queen  in  profile ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  bust  in  high  relief  of 
Gresham,  in  the  cap  and  starched  frill  of  his  period. 


Co4L  ExcHAiraE. — Three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  use  of  coal 
instead  of  wood  had  only  iust  commenced  in  the  metropolis,  two  or 
three  ships  were  enough  tor  the  supply.  A  charter  or  Edward  II. 
shews  Derbyshire  coal  to  have  been  then  used  in  London,  though  a 
proclamation  of  Edward  L  shews  its  introduction  as  a  substitute  for 
wood  to  have  been  much  opposed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
bnminff  of  stone-coal  was  prohibited  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
lest  it  should  affect  the  health  of  the  members. 

The  **  Coal  Exchange,"  up  to  1807,  was  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividnals;  in  that  year  it  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  lor  25,600/. 
In  1845,  the  coal-trade  petitioned  for  the  enhu-gement  and  rebuilding 
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of  the  Exchange.  This  was  done  bj  the  City  architect,  J.  6.  Bunning ; 
'  and  the  new  Exchange  was  opened  with  great  ^c/a<,  by  Prince  Albert, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  ofWales  and  the  Princeaa  Royal,  Oct.  29, 
1849;  when  the  Lord  Mayor  (Buke),  himself  a  coal-merchant,  recdved 
a  patent  of  baronetcy.  The  Exchange  has  two  principal  fronts  of  Port- 
land stone,  in  the  Italian  style,— one  in  Lower  Thames- street,  and  the 
other  in  St.  &£ary-at-Hiil ;  with  an  entrance  at  the  comer  by  a  semi- 
circular portico,  with  Roman-Doric  columns,  and  a  tower  106  feet  high, 
within  wnich  is  the  principal  staircase.  The  public  hall, or  area  for  tiie 
merchants,  is  a  rotunda  GO  feet  in  diameter,  coTered  by  a  glazed  dome, 
74  feet  from  the  floor.  This  circular  hall  has  three  tiers  of  projecting 
galleries  running  round  it ;  the  stancheons,  galleries,  ribs  of  dome,  &c. 
are  iron,  of  which  about  800  tons  are  used. 

The  floor  of  the  rotunda  is  composed  of  4000  pieces  of  inlaid  woods, 
in  the  form  of  a  mariner's  compass,  within  a  border  of  Greek  fret ;  in 
the  centre  is  the  City  shield,  anchor,  &c. ;  the  dagger-blade  in  the  arms 
being  a  piece  of  a  mulberry-tree  planted  by  Peter  the  Great,  when  he 
worked  as  a  shipwright  in  Deptford  dockyard. 

The  entrance  restibule  is  nchly  embellished  with  vases  of  fruit,  ara- 
besque foliage,  terminal  figures,  &c.  In  the  rotunda,  between  the 
Rapiiaelesqne  scroll  supports,  are  panels  painted  with  impersonations  of 
the  coal-bearing  rivers  of  England :  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Severn,  Trent, 
Humber,  Aire,  Tyne,  &c. ;  and  above  them,  within  flower-borders,  are 
figures  of  Wisdom,  Fortitude,  Vigilance,  Temperance,  Perseverance, 
Watchfulness,  Justice,  and  Faith.  The  arabesques  in  the  first  story  are 
views  of  coal-mines:  Wallsend,  Percy  Pit-Main,  Regent's  Pit,  &c. 
The  second  and  third  story  panels  are  painted  with  miners  at  work  ; 
and  the  twenty-four  ovals  at  the  springing  of  the  dome  have  upon  a 
turquoise  blue  ground  figures  of  fossil  plants  found  in  coal-formations. 
The  minor  ornamentation  is  flowers,  shells,  snakes,  lizards,  and  other 
reptiles,  and  nautical  subjects.  The  whole  is  in  polychrome,  by  Sang. 
The  gallery-fronts  and  other  iron- work  are  cable  pattern.  The  cost  of 
the  enlarged  site,  the  building,  and  approaches,  was  91,167/.  lltf.  SdL 

In  a  basement  on  the  east  side  of  the  Exchange  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  bath,  in  excellent  preservation,  discovered  in  excavating  the 
foundations  of  the  new  building ;  and  there  is  a  convenient  access  to 
this  interesting  relic  of  Roman  London. 

About  the  year  1550  one  or  two  ships  sufficed  for  the  coal-trade  of  London  ;  in 
1615,  about  200;  in  1705,  about  000;  and  in  1845,  2695  ships.  The  increase  in 
the  importation  during  ten  years,  from  1838  to  1848, — vrhen  the  respective  impor- 
tations were  2,518,085  tons  and  3,418,340  tons, — was  upwards  of  90percent.  Now, 
by  taking  2700  vessels  as  the  actual  number  employed,  each  averaging  •'(00  tons 
burden,  and  giving  to  a  vessel  of  that  size  a  crew  of  eight  men.  It  will  appear  that 
21,600  seamen  were  then  employed  in  the  carrying  department  of  the  London 
coal- trade. 

The  price  of  coals  as  given  in  the  London  markets  in  the  dally  newspapers  is 
the  price  up  to  the  time  when  the  coals  are  whipped  from  the  ship  to  the  mer- 
chant's barges.  It  includes:  1st,  the  value  of  the  coals  at  the  pifs  mouth;  2d, 
the  expense  of  transit  trom  the  pit  to  the  ship ;  Sd,  the  freight  of  the  ship  to 
London ;  4th,  the  Thames  dues ;  and  5th,  the  whipping.  The  emptied  coal-ships 
are  ballasted  to  Newcastle  with  gravel  or  sand  dredged  up  from  Woolwich  Reach  ; 
so  that  to  say  this  is  carrying  the  bed  of  the  Thames  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  has 
a  per-centage  of  truth  In  it. 

About  12,000  persons  are  engaged  in  raining  and  shipping  coals  for  London ; 
22.000  in  navigating  the  coal-ships  ftom  the  North  to  the  Thames;  2000  in  whip- 
ping; and  lOOo  in  selling  the  coals  to  the  consumers  in  London;  besides  coal- 
bargemen  upon  the  Thames  and  canals,  coal-heavers  at  the  wharfs,  and  ooal- 
wagoners  in  the  streets.  The  carriage  of  coals  by  railway  is  already  very  consi- 
derable. 
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the  present  sjstem  of  factorage  commeDced.  It  consistB  of  an  open  Doric 
colonnade,  within  which  the  factors  have  their  stands ;  it  resembles  the 
airium,or  place  of  audience,  in  a  Pompeian  hoaee ;  with  its  impluvium^ 
the  place  in  the  centre  in  which  the  rain  felL  (  W.  H,  Leeds.)  In  1827-8, 
»  adjoining  was  built  a  second  Corn  Exchange  (G.  Smith,  architect) :  it 
has  a  central  Grecian-Doric  portico,  surmounted  bj  the  imperial  arms 
and  agricultural  emblems ;  the  ends  have  corresponding  pilasters.  Here 
lightermen  and  granary-keepers  hare  stands,  as  well  as  corn-merchants, 
factors,  and  millers ;  the  seed-market  is  in  another  part  of  the  building. 
"  This  ii  the  only  metropolitan  market  for  corn,  grain,  and  leeds.  The  market- 
days  are  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday;  hours,  ten  to  three.  Wheat  is  paid 
for  in  bills  at  one  month,  and  other  com  and  grain  in  bills  at  two  months.  The 
Kentish  "  hoymen,"  distinguishable  by  their  sailor's  Jackets,  have  stands  free  of 
expense,  and  pay  less  for  metage  and  dues  than  others  ;  and  the  Essex  dealers 
enjoy  some  privileges :  in  both  cases  said  to  be  in  consideration  of  the  men  of 
Kent  and  Essex  having  continued  to  supply  the  city  when  it  was  ravaged  by  the 
Plagne."— Knight's  London^  vol.  iil.  p.  365. 

Kino's  Exchamob  (the),  "  for  the  receipt  of  bullion  to  be  coined," 
was  in  Old  Exchange,  now  Old  'Change,  Cheapside. 

"  It  was  here  that  one  of  those  ancient  officers,  known  as  the  King's  Ex- 
changer, was  placed ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  the  Mints 
with  bullion,  to  distribute  the  new  coinage,  and  to  regulate  the  exchange  of 
foreign  coin.  Of  these  officers  there  were  anciently  three :  two  in  London,  at 
the  Tower  and  Old  Exchange,  and  one  in  the  city  of  Canterbury.  Subsequently, 
another  was  appointed  with  an  establishment  in  Lombard-street,  the  ancient 
rendexvoua  of  the  merchants ;  and  it  appears  not  improbable  that  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's intention  was  to  have  removed  this  functionary  to  what  was  pre-eminently 
designated  by  her  *  the  Royal  Exchange,'  and  hence  the  reason  for  the  change 
of  the  name  of  this  edifice  by  Elizabeth."— IF.  TiU,  F.RJ3. 

No.  36  Old  'Change  was  formerly  the  **  Three  Morrice-Dancers" 
public-house,  with  the  three  figures  sculptured  on  a  stone  as  the  sign 
and  an  ornament,  temp.  James  I. :  the  house  was  taken  down  about 
1801 :  there  is  an  etching  of  this  very  characteristic  sign-stone. 

New  Exchange,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  was  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  site  of  the  stables  of  Durham  House,  ana  was 
opened  by  James  I.  and  his  queen,  who  named  it  *'  the  Bnrsse  of  Bri- 
tain." It  was  erected  partly  on  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  with 
vaults  beneath,  over  which  was  an  open  paved  arcade ;  and  above  were 
walks  of  shops  occupied  by  perfumers  and  publishers,  milliners  and 
sempstresses: 

**  The  sempstress  speeds  to  'Change  with  red-tlpt  nose."— TrtHa,  b.  il.  1.  S37. 
When,  at  the  Restoration,  Coven t  Garden  rose  to  be  a  fashionable 
quarter,  the  New  Exchange  became  tbtj  popular.    It  is  a  favourite 
scene  with  the  dramatists  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  was  the  great 
resort  of  the  gallants  of  that  day. 

At  the  *'  Three  Spanish  Gipsies,"  in  the  New  Exchange,  lived  Anne 
Clarges,  married  to  Thomas  Ratford,  who  there  sold  wash-balls, 
powder,  gloves,  &c.,  and  she  taught  girls  plain  work.  Anne  became 
sempstress  to  Colonel  Monk,  and  used  to  carry  him  linen  :  **  she  was 
a  woman,*'  says  Lord  Clarendon, "  of  the  lowest  extraction,  without 
either  wit  or  beauty ;"  but  who  contrived  to  captivate  Monk,  "  old 
George,"  and  was  married  to  him  at  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark, 
in  1652,  it  is  believed  while  her  first  husband  was  living.  **  She  became 
the  langhing-stock  of  the  court,  and  gave  general  disgust."  {Pepyt, 
ill.  75.)  She  died  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  leaving  a  son,  Christopher, 
who  succeeded  to  the  dukedom;  he  is  said  to  have  been  ''  suckled  by 
Honour  Mills,  who  sold  apples,  herbs,  oysters,  &c." 

At  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  there  sat  in  the  New  Exchange,  as  a 
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sempBtreM,  Frances  Jennings,  the  reduced  Duchess  of  Tjroonnel,  wife 
to  Richard  Talbot,  lord-deputj  of  Ireland  under  James  II. :  she  sup- 
ported herself  for  a  few  da?s  (till  she  was  known,  and  otherwise  pro- 
vided for)  bj  the  little  trade  of  this  place :  to  avoid  detection,  she  sat 
in  a  white  mask  and  a  white  dress,  and  was  Uierefore  known  as  ''  the 
white  widow."* 

Another  romantic  story  is  told  of  the  place.  In  Norember  1653,  a 
quarrel  having  arisen  in  the  public  walk  of  the  Exchange  between 
M.  Gerard  (at  that  time  engaged  in  a  plot  against  Cromwell)  and  Don 
Pantaleon  Sa  (brother  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador),  the  latter  next 
daj  came  to  the  Exchange,  accompanied  by  assassins,  who  mistaking 
another  person,  then  walking  with  his  brother  and  mistress,  for  M. 
Gerard,  seized  upon  him,  and  stabbed  him  to  death  with  their  poniards. 
For  this  crime  Don  Pantaleon  was  condemned  to  death;  and,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  he  suffered  on  the  same  scaffold  with  M.  Gerard, 
whose  plot  had  been  discovered. 

The  Exchange  latterly  became  famous  for  its  exhibitions  of  wax- 
work, and  for  a  magnificent  stock  of  English  and  foreign  china  kept  for 
sale ;  but  bv  the  intrigues,  assignations,  and  indecent  licenses  of  the 
fops  with  the  milliners,  the  place  lost  its  character,  was  little  re- 
sorted to  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1737  was  taken  down, 
and  the  site  covered  with  houses;  but  the  name  is  retained  in  Exchange- 
court  opposite. 

In  the  Strand,  exactly  opposite  Ivy  Bridge,  (a  short  distance  east  of  the  Neir 
Exchange  site,)  Thomas  Parr,  the  *<olde  olde  man,"  had  lodgings,  when  he  came 
to  London  to  be  shewn  as  a  curiosity  to  Charles  I.  The  authority  for  this  Act  is 
a  Mr.  Greening,  who  in  the  year  1814,  being  then  about  90  years  of  age,  men- 
tioned it  to  the  author,  saying  that  he  perfectly  well  remembered,  when  a  boy, 
having  been  shewn  the  house  by  his  grandfather,  then  88  years  of  age.  The 
house,  which  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  had  been  known 
for  more  than  50  years  as  the  "  Qiieen's  Head"  public-hou8e.--J5mith's  StreeU  of 
London,  edit.  1849,  p.  145. 

Stock  Exchange,  the  heart  of  "the  Bank  for  the  whole  world" 
(Rothschild),  is  in  Capel-court,  Bartholomew -lane,  facing  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  has  four  entrances:  from  C^pd- 
court ;  Shorter 's-court  and  New-court,  Throgmorton-street ;  and  Her- 
cules-court, Broad-street.  The  speculators  in  stock,  who  greatly  in- 
creased with  the  National  Debt,  hitherto  met  at  Jonathairs  Coffee- 
house, Change-alle^  ;  then  at  a  room  in  Threadneedle-street,  admission 
6d, ;  and  bargains  in  stocks  were  next  made  in  the  Bank  rotunda.  In 
1801,  the  present  building  was  commenced  by  subscription  (James 
Peacock,  architect),  in  Capel-court,  the  site  of  the  offices  and  residence  of 
Sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor  in  1504.  The  inscription  placed  beneath 
the  foundation-stone  states,  "at  this  era  the  public  funded  debt  had 
accumulated  in  five  successive  reigns  to  £562,730,924 ;"  adding  propitia- 
torily,  **  the  inviolate  faith  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  sanction  and  secure  the  property  embarked  in  this 
undertaking.  May  the  blessing  of  that  constitution  be  secured  to  the 
latest  posterity  I"  The  building  was  opened  March  1802 ;  and  in  1822 
the  business  in  the  foreign  funds  was  removed  here  from  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

The  number  of  members  (stock-brokers,  bullion,  bUl  and  discount,  rail- 
way and  other  share  brokers,)  has  varied  f^om  1000  to  400;  annual  subscrip- 
tion, 10/.  There  are  three  branches,  or  houses:  the  English,  for  stocks  and 
Exchequer-bills ;  the  foreign,  for  stocks ;  and  the  railway  or  share  market,  a  market 
for  mming  shares  being  added  in  1850.    In  New-court  are  fireproof  safes  for 

•  This  anecdote  was  ingeniously  dramatised  by  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  and 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  1840,  as  •'  The  White  ftUllfaier.'' 
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keeping  cecarities.  Lists  are  daily  published  of  the  prices  of  stocks  and  shares, 
and  twice  a-week  of  bullion  and  foreign  exchanges.  The  admission  is  by  ballot, 
as  Is  also  the  election  of  the  Stock-Exchange  Committee  of  28,  who  have  absolute 
power  to  expel,  suspend,  or  reprimand.  Every  new  member  of  the  "House" 
must  be  Introduced  by  three  members,  each  giving  300/.  security  for  two  years. 
Each  member,  as  well  as  the  Committee,  has  to  meet  the  probation  of  re-election 
every  Lady-day.  A  bankrupt  ceases  to  be  a  member,  and  cannot  be  re-admitted 
unless  he  pays  6s.  Sd.  in  the  pound  beyond  that  collected  from  his  debtors.  The 
names  of  defaulters  are  posted  on  the  "  black  board,"  and  they  are  termed  "  lame 
ducks;"  this  rule  was  established  in  1787,  when  twenty-five  "  lame  ducks  waddled 
out  of  the  Alley."  To  avoid  a  libel,  the  notice  runs  thus :  '*  Any  person  transacting 
business  with  A.  B.  is  requested  to  communicate  with  C.  D.^'  Only  members 
are  allowed  to  transact  business  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  notified  at  each  en- 
trance;  and  strangers  who  stray  in  are  quickly  hustled  out;  but  a  view  of  the 
Exchange  can  be  obtained  through  the  gUss-doors  in  the  entrance  firom  Herctiles- 
eouxt.  The  brokers  usually  deal  with  the  Jobbers ;  and  among  the  Excliange 
criea  are,  "Borrow  money?"  "  What  are  Exchequer?"  "Five  with  me,"  "Ten 
with  me/'  making  up  a  strange  Babel.  "  A  thousand  pounds'  consols  at  96|-96j^ ." 
("Take  *em  at  96i,"  is  the  vociferous  reply  of  a  buyer:)  "Mexican  at  27^-27; 
Portuguese  fours  at  S2|-32i;  Spanlah  fives  at  21;  Dutch  two  and-halfs  at  50^ 
50^ :"  and  so  on  till  the  hour  for  closing  strikes.  Railway  companies  and  bankers 
often  lend  large  sums,  and  bankers  are  sometimes  borrowers,  as  are  also  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  East  India  Company.  The  charKC  by  a  broker  for  buying  and 
selling  English  stock  is  2s.  6d.  per  cent.  The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest 
enjoin  "  watching  the  turn  of  the  market ;"  for,  on  the  same  day,  money  has  been 
lent  at  4  per  cent  in  the  morning,  and  at  2  o'clock  could  scarnely  be  borrowed  at 
10  per  cent. 

The  Stock  EzchaDge  has  had  its  Tocabulary  of  terms  for  more  than 
a  century — traceable  to  the  early  transactions  in  the  stock  of  the  East 
Indfia  Company. 

A  Sull  is  one  who  speculates  for  a  rise ;  whereas  a  Bear  is  he  who  speculates 
for  a  fall.  The  Bull  would,  lor  instance,  buy  100,000/.  consols  for  the  account, 
with  the  object  of  selling  them  again  during  the  intervening  time  at  a  higher 
price.  The  Bear,  on  the  contrary,  would  sell  the  100,000/.  stock  (whicli,  however, 
he  does  not  possess,)  for  the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  buying  tnem  in  and 
balancing  the  transaction  at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  he  originally  sold 
them,  ir  Consols  fall,  the  Bull  finds  himself  on  the  wrong  side  ol  tlie  hedge; 
and  if  they  rise,  the  poor  Bear  is  compelled  to  buy  m  his  stock  at  a  sacrifice.— 
The  City,  2d  edit. 

Lord  Chatham  designated  stock-jobbers  "  the  cannibals  of  Change- 
alley.*'  "  To  me,  my  lords,'*  he  once  said,  "  whether  they  be  miserable 
jobbers  of  Change-alley  or  the  lofty  Asiatic  plunderers  of  Leadenhall- 
street,  they  are  equally  detestable." 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  many  startling  episodes  of  fraud  and 
panic,  rise  and  ruin.  Speculation  often  produces  permanent  benefit  to 
the  public :  to  the  fever  of  1807  and  1808,  London  owes  Vauxhall  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  Late  in  Napoleon's  career  the  funds  Yaried  8  and  10 
per  cent  within  an  hour ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo news  on  the  funds  was  only  3  per  cent :  the  decrease  of  the  public 
expenditure  was  two  millions  per  month.  At  the  panic  of  1825,  which 
more  affected  the  public  funds  than  did  the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape 
from  Elba,  the  entrance  to  the  Stock  Exchange  became  so  choked  up, 
that  a  fine  of  61.  was  imposed  upon  each  person  who  stopped  the  way. 
Pigeon-expresses  for  the  earliest  intelligence  are  chiefly  worked  from 
May  to  September ;  the  birds  generally  used  are  of  the  Antwerp  breed, 
strong  on  the  wing,  and  fully  feathered :  they  are,  however,  likely  to 
be  superseded  by  the  electric  telegraph.  Exchequer-bills  let  in  fraud 
the  year  after  their  creation.  The  last  fraud  in  Exchequer-bills  was 
that  committed  by  Beaumont  Smith,  chief  clerk  in  the  Audit  Office,  and 
the  victim  of  llapallo,  an  Italian  jobber ;  and  it  was  stated  on  the  trial 
of  Smith  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  Rapallo  provided  the  funds  for  the 
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Boulogne  expedition  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  against  the  goTernment 
of  Louis  Philippe  I 

Political  hoaxes,  from  the  reported  death  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
fraud  of  1814,  in  which  Lord  Cochrane  was  implicated,  chequer  the 
Stock-Exchange  chronicles ;  and  yictims  flit  about  its  gates — from  the 
Goldsmids  whose  credit  was  whispered  away  by  enry,  to  the  poor 
Miss  Whitehead,  whose  wits  were  turned  to  melancholy  by  the  forge- 
ries of  her  brother.  The  recollection  of  large  loans  raised  here  re- 
minds one  of  the  mighty  power  which  reigns  supreme  on  this  Yery  spot, 
once  the  most  opulent  part  of  Roman  London. 

"  The  warlike  power  of  every  country  depends  on  their  Three-per-Cents.  If 
Cesar  were  to  re-appear  on  earth,  Wettenhall's  List  would  be  more  important 
than  his  Commentaries:  Rothschild  would  open  and  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus; 
Thomas  Baring,  or  Bates,  would  probably  command  the  Tenth  Legion ;  and  the 
soldiers  would  march  to  battle  with  loud  cries  of  'Scrip  and  Omnium  reduced  I' 
*  Consols  and  Caesar  V**^Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

The  most  remarkable  man  among  the  Stockbrokers  of  our  time  was  the  late 
Mr.  Francis  Baiiy,  F.R.S.,  the  astronomer,  who  retired'from  the  Stock-Exchange, 
in  1825.  In  1838,  in  the  garden  of  his  house,  Tavistock-plaee,  Russell-square,  was 
constructed  a  small  observatory,  whereiu  Mr.  Baily  repeated  the  "Cavendish 
experiment,"  the  government  having  granted  500/.  towards  the  expense  of  the 
apparatus,  8x.  This  is  the  building  in  which  the  earth  was  weighed,  and  Its  bulk 
and  figure  calculated;  the  standard  measure  of  the  British  nation  perpetuated, 
and  the  pendulum  experiments  rescued  from  their  chief  source  of  inaccuracy. 
Mr.  Baily  died  President  of  the  Astronomical  Society  in  1844. 

EXCHEQUER-TALLIES. 
The  Receipt  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  the  most  ancient  rerenue 
department  of  the  State,  with  all  its  antiquated  machinery  of  tallies  and 
checks,  was  not  abolished  until  the  year  1834 ;  when  a  new  office  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  and  public  moneys,  and  the  receipt  of  revenue,  was 
opened  at  the  Bank  of  England.  By  the  statute  of  23  Geo.  III. 
cap.  82,  howcTcr,  indented  check  receipts  were  issued  from  the  Tally 
Court  instead  of  tallies,  which,  as  instruments  of  loan,  declined  with  the 
growth  of  Exchequer  Bills.    In  the  accompanying  woodcut  is  shewn 


an  Exchequer  Tally,  date  1810.    The  length  of  the  original  is  22^  inches, 
and  its  extreme  width  {  of  an  inch  :  notches  are  cut  in  its  edge  to  de- 
note the  reckoning,  and  from  the  cross-line  in  the  lower  part  has  been 
stripped  off  the  counter-tally,  cutting  the  date-line  of  the  transaction 
written  on  the  edge ;  so  that  identity  consisted  not  only  in  the  wood 
fitting,  but  in  the  halved  date  and  notches  corresponding,  like  a  haired 
bank-note.    The  specimen  before  us  is  of  elm,  and  roughly  cleft. 
**  From  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  takes. 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes ; 
"With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground. 
There,  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pound."— fi^ici/"/. 
As  one  of  the  Exchequer  apartments  at  Westminster  was  filled 
with  the  old  tallies  in  1834,  it  became  advisable  to  destroy  them ;  and 
an  order  was  issued  from  the  Board  of  Works  to  burn  these  ancient 
relics,  although  persons  curious  in  such  matters  would  have  purchased 
bundles  of  them  for  museums  and  collections.    The  tallies  were,  accord- 
ingly, burnt  in  the  j^rincipal  stove  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  to  the 
consequent  overheating  of  the  flues  proceeding  in  every  direction  from 
the  stove  through  the  wood- work  of  the  House,  on  October  16, 1834, 
nearly  the  whoU  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  consumed  by  fire. 
Pepys,  in  assembling  his  worldly  wealth  at  the  alarm  at  thr  ^rfiat  Fire  of 
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1666,  got  ready  to  carry  away  his  bags  of  gold,  his  chief  papers  of  accounts,  and 
pui  his  "  lallie*  into  a  box  by  themselves." 

"  Under  the  early  loan  acts,  tallies  were  delivered  to  the  first  contractors.  When 
a  sale  was  effected,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  was  indorsed  on  the  tally,  and 
then  entered  into  the  government  books,  for  the  convenience  of  paying  the  divi- 
dends to  the  right  person.  This  clumsy  machinery  was  afterwards  abolished  ; 
bat  though  in  1717  the  transfers  and  dividends  of  the  National  Debt  were  first 
andertaken  by  the  Bank,  it  was  not  until  1783  that  the  present  mode  of  transfer 
was  adopted." — Franei^s  ChronicUt  and  Charactert  qf  the  Stock  Exchanget  p.  148. 

EXETER  HALL, 

No.  372,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand^  a  large  proprietary  establishmenty 
was  commenced  in  1829  (Gandy  Deering,  architect]',  and  was  originallj 
intended  for  religions  and  charitable  Societies,  and  their  meetings.  It 
has  a  narrow  frontsffe  in  the  Strand,  but  the  premises  extend  in  the  rear 
nearly  from  Borleign-street  to  Exeter-street.  The  Strand  entrance  is 
Grseco-Corinthian,  and  has  two  columns  and  pilasters,  and  the  word 
♦lAA^EA^ON  (Loving  Brothers)  sculptured  in  the  attic.  A  double 
staircase  leads  to  the  Great  Hall,  beneath  which  are  a  smaller  one,  and 
passaffes  leading  to  the  offices  of  several  Societies. 

The  Great  Hall,  opened  in  1831,  is  now  used  for  the  <'  May  Meet- 
ings" of  religious  societies,  and  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  and 
other  concerts.  This  Hall  has  been  twice  enlarged,  is  now  131  ft. 
6  in.  long,  76  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  45  ft.  high,  and  will  accommodate  up- 
wards or  3000  persons.  At  the  east  end  is  an  organ  and  orchestra, 
the  property  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society ;  at  the  west  end  is  a 
large  gallery,  extending  partly  along  the  sides ;  and  on  the  floor  are 
seats  rising  in  part  amphitheatrically ;  and  a  platform  for  the  speakers, 
with  a  large  carved  chair. 

In  1850  the  area  of  the  hall  was  lengthened  nearly  forty  feet;  the  flat-panelled 
ceiling  was  also  removed,  and  a  coved  one  inserted,  without  disturbing  the  slating 
In  the  roof:  8.  W.  Daukes,  architect.  To  the  principals  were  attached  wrought- 
Iron  girders,  circular  on  the  under  side,  composed  ot  plates  of  boiler-iron,  with 
aogle-irons  and  stiffners,  and  strips  to  cover  the  joints.  These  girders  were  raised 
into  the  roof  in  pieces,  and  supported  from  the  tie-beams  till  they  were  fastened 
together  with  2500  red-hot  rivets,  a  furnace  being  erected  In  the  roof.  Each 
girder  was  weighted  with  seven  tons,  and  thus  bolted  to  the  timber  principal. 
The  ends  of  the  girders  were  supported  upon  sliding  plates  of  smooth  and  greased 
iron  affixed  to  the  wall-plate,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  spread  corresponding  to  the 
deflection  (1^  inch)  of  the  arched  iron,  without  afTecting  the  walls:  the  extent 
of  the  spread  being  \^  inch  at  each  end.  There  are  two  stronger  independent  iron 
girders  weighing  about  nine  tons  each,  and  nine  smaller  ones,  all  properly  tested. 
The  whole  of  the  iron-work  being  fixed,  the  original  tie-beams  and  other  tim- 
bers (which  had  been  used  as  scaffolding  for  the  furnace  and  riveters)  were  cut 
away  to  tlie  edge  of  the  curved  iron  girders,  and  the  ceiling  jOists  and  boarding 
were  then  attached  to  the  iron  flanges.  Nearly  eighty  tons  of  iron  have  been 
introduced  into  the  roof,  which,  with  the  new  ceiling,  is  one-third  less  weight 
than  the  original  roof. 

The  ceiling  has  gained  15  feet  in  height  at  the  end^,  and  12  feet  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  sound  and  ventilation  are  much  improved.  Tlie 
Oreheatra  is  on  the  acoustic  principle  successfully  adopted  by  Mr. 
Costa  at  the  Philharmonic  Society ;  it  is  76  feet  wide,  11  feet  more 
than  the  Birmingham  Town-Hall.  Every  member  has  a  view  of  the 
conductor;  the  organ-player  sees  his  baton  in  a  glass,  among  the  pha- 
lanx of  instrumenUlists— 16  double-basses,  16  violoncellos,  82  first  and 
second  violins  and  violas,  besides  the  wood  and  brass  bands  and  colossal 
dmms.  The  band  and  choir  number  800.  The  works  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart  are  here  given  with  mighty  effect ;  and  Spohr  and 
Mendelssohn  have  here  conducted  their  own  productions. 

The  Organ^  built  by  Walker  in  1840,  is  ao  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
high :  it  has  2187  pipes ;  the  longest  are  20  feet  from  the  base,  diame- 
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ter  15  inches,  weight  of  each  4  cwt. ;  in  gilding  one-half  of  each  pipe 
750  leares  of  gold  were  used :  there  are  three  rows  of  keys,  and  two 
octares  of  pedals. 

From  April  to  the  end  of  May,Tarioiis  societies  hold  their  anniver- 
sary meetings  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  smaller  hall  holds  about  1000 
persons,  and  a  third  hall  250.  Haydon  has  painted  the  Meeting  of 
Anti-SktTery  Delegates  in  the  Great  Hall,  June  12,  1840,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson,  then  in  his  81st  year. 
On  June  1, 1840,  Prince  Albert  presided  in  the  Great  Hall  at  the  first 
public  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the 
Princess  first  appearance  at  any  public  meeting  in  England. 

Exeter  Hall,  with  its  various  religious  and  benevolent  agg^gations, 
is  one  field  with  many  encampments  of  distinct  tribes.  **  Wesleyan, 
Church,  Baptist  missionary  societies,  all  maintain  a  certain  degree  of 
reserve  towards  each  other,  all  are  jealous  of  the  claims  of  rival  sects, 
and  yet  all  are  attracted  by  a  common  sense  of  religious  earnestness. 
The  independent  and  often  mutually  repelling  bodies  who  congregate 
in  Exeter  Hall  are  one  in  spirit,  with  all  their  differences.  Without  a 
pervading  organisation,  the^  are  a  church." — Spectator  nevospaper, 

Mr.  Uullah's  system  of  popular  singing  was  formerly  illustrated 
here,  when  2000  pupils  combined  their  voices  in  the  performances. 
The  Great  Hall  is  let  for  30/.  per  night,  lighting  included.  The  rental 
in  the  year  ending  April  1849  was  4181/. 

EXETER  HOUSE  AND  EXETER  'CHANGE. 

Exeter  'Change  is  now  only  kept  in  remembrance  b^  a  clock-dial, 
inscribed  with  its  name  in  place  of  figures,  upon  the  attic-^ont  of  the 
house  No.  353,  eastward  of  the  'Change  site,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand.  Here  was  formerly  the  parsonage-house  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  with  a  garden,  and  a  close  for  the  parson's  horse;  till  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  {temp.  Edward  YI.)  obtained  it  by  composition,  and 
b^an  to  build  here  ''  a  magnificent  house  of  brick  and  timber"  {Stow), 
But  upon  his  attainder  for  high  treason  (1  Queen  Mary),  the  property 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  so  remained  until  Queen  Elizabeth  pre- 
sented it  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  treasurer,  and  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
leigh (properly  Burghley),  who  completed  the  mansion,  with  four 
square  turrets;  whence  it  was  called  Cecil  House  and  Burleigh  House, 
and  afterwards  Exeter  House,  from  the  son  of  the  great  statesman 
Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter.  The  mansion  fronted  the  Strand,  and 
extended  from  the  garden-wall  of  Wimbledon  House  (on  the  site  of 
D'Oy ley's  warehouse)  to  a  green  lane,  the  site  of  the  present  South- 
ampton-street, w^estward.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Lord  Burleigh  at 
Exeter  House ;  and  here  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  by  a  lying-in- 
state.* In  the  chapel  attached,  the  pious  John  Evelyn,  on  Christmas-day 
1657,  was  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth  for  having  observed 
"the  superstitious  time  of  the  Nativity,"  and  was  temporarily  shut 
up  in  Exeter  House.  Here  lived  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  here 
was  born  his  grandson,  who  wrote  the  Characteristics.  After  the  Great 
Fire  of  1G66,  the  courts  of  Doctors'  Commons  were  held  in  Exeter 
House  until  1672. 

Exeter  Change  was  built  as  a  sort  of  bazaar,  by  Dr.  Barbon,  a 
speculator  in  houses,  temp.  William  and  Mary,  when  Exeter  House 
was  taken  down  ;  and  probably  some  of  the  old  materials  were  used 

•  Burghley  died  at  Theobalds,  Aug.  4,  1598,  where  the  body  lay.  Hentzner, 
however,  ittates  that  when  he  called  to  see  Theobalds  at  Cheshunt,  there  wa« 
'*  nobody  to  shew  the  palace,  as  the  family  was  In  town  attending  the  funeral  of 
their  lord." 
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for  ttie  'Change,  IndudiDg  a  pair  of  large  Corinthian  columns  at  the 
eastern  end.  (See  a  View,  by  Q.  Cooke.)  About  the  aame  time,  Exeter- 
Btreet  was  erected.  The  'Change  extended  from  the  house  No.  352  to  the 
rite  of  the  present  Burleigh-street :  it  projected  into  the  Strand,  the 
northern  foot-thoroughfare  of  which  lay  through  the  shops  or  stands 
of  the  lower  floor,  first  occupied  by  sempsters,  milliners,  hosiers,  &c. 

The  body  of  the  poet  Gay  lay  in  state  in  an  upper  room  of  the 
'Change:  here,  too,  were  upholsterers' shops,  the  offices  of  Law's  Land 
Bank,  auction-rooms,  &c.  Cutlery  then  became  the  merchandise  of  the 
lower  floor,  where  one  Clark,  a  cutler,  accumulated  a  vast  fortune. 

Thomss  Clark,  "  the  Kingof  Exeter  'Changp/'  took  a  staU  hen  in  1 765  with  100/. 
lent  him  by  a  ftranver.  By  parsimony  and  trade  he  grew  so  rich,  that  he  once 
returned  his  income  at  00001.  a  year;  and  long  before  nis  death,  in  1816,  he  had 
rented  the  whole  ground-floor  of  the  'Change.  He  left  nearly  half  a  million  of 
money,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  Mr.  Hamlet,  the  celebrated  JeweUer. 

The  upper  rooms  of  Exeter  'Change  were  occupied  as  a  menagerie 
snccessiTely  by  Pidcock,  Polito,  and  Cross ;  admisuon  to  Pidcock  s,  in 
1810,  2«.  6d.  The  roar  of  the  lions  and  tigers  could  be  distinctly 
heard  in  the  street,  and  often  frightened  horses  in  the  roadway.  Dur- 
ing Cross's  tenancy,  in  1826,  Chunee,  the  stupendous  elephant  shewn 
here  since  1809,  in  an  oak  den  which  cost  d60<.,  was  shot,  and  his  skin 
■old  for  50/. ;  his  skeleton,  sold  for  100/.,  is  now  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  (See  Museums.)  Cross's  menagerie  was  removed  in  1828 
to  the  King's  Mews,  Charing-cross ;  and  Exeter  'Change  was  entirelj 
taken  down  in  1829. 

EXCISE  OFFICE  (tHe), 

Old  Broad-street,  (Dance,  sen.,  architect),  occupies  the  site  of  Gresham 
College,  which  the  Gresham  Trustees  sold,  in  1768,  to  the  Crown  for 
a  perpetual  rent  of  500/.  per  annum;  when  18,000/.  was  also  paid  out 
of  the  Gresham  fund  to  the  Commissioners  towards  pulling  down 
the  College,  and  building  an  Excise  Office!  {Burgon.)  The  business 
was  removed  in  1848  to  the  Inland  ReTenue  Office,  Somerset  House. 
In  the  court-yard  of  the  Broad-street  Excise  Office,  a  temporary  Ex- 
change was  put  up  for  the  merchants  in  1838;  and  was  used  during  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  (See  Grrsham  Collbob,  p.  209.) 
The  Excise  system  was  estabUshed  by  the  Long  Parliament^  in  1643, 
to  raise  funds  for  the  war  against  the  King !  The  Commissioners  first 
sat  in  Haberdashers'  Hadl,  and  then  at  their  office  in  Smithfield,  which 
was  taken  down  in  1647,  the  mob  carrying  off  the  materials  in  triumph. 
In  1G80,  the  office  was  at  Cockaigne  House,  formerly  the  mansion  of 
Eliab,  the  brother  of  Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood.  Thence  the  Excise  Office  was  removed  to  Sir  John 
Frederick's  mansion,  on  the  site  of  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry ;  and 
then  to  Broad-street. 


FASHIONS,  OLD,  IN  DRESS. 

The  mutability  of  dress  is  proverbial ;  but  Old  Fashions  are  retained 
among  Londoners  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  one  would  at  first  ima- 
gine. Thus,  **  the  whole  dress  of  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  the 
costume  of  the  citixens  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  that 
charity  by  Edward  VI.  Blue  coats  were  the  common  habit  of  ap- 
prentices and  serving-men,  and  yellow  stockings  were  very  generally 
worn  at  this  period.  The  Jackets  of  our  firemen  and  watermen  are 
also  of  this  oate ;  the  badge  being  made  in  metal  and  placed  on  the 
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Bloere  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Uuteod  of  embroidered  on  the  breast 
or  back  of  the  garment  itself  as  preTiouslj." — Piancb^'s  History  of 
British  Costume,  p.  252. 

The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  royal  beef-eaters  (Inffetiers),  wear  the 
dress  of  private  soldiers  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII^  with  some  rariation ; 
but  it  has  continued  unaltered  since  at  least  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in 
the  scarlet  embroidered  tunic,  the  red  stockings,  the  parti  •coloured 
shoe-bows,  the  stiff  white  ruff;  and  the  black  yelvet  cap  with  its  circlet 
of  red,  blue,  and  white  ribbon  knots. 

'*  The  London  charity-school  girls  wear  the  plain  mob-cap  and  lonr 
glores  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  brass  badge  of  tne  cab  and 
omnibus  men  we  see  a  retention  of  the  dress  of  the  Elizabethan  retain- 
ers ;  while  the  shoulder-knots  that  once  decked  an  officer  now  adorn  a 
footman.  He  alone  carries  the  cane  which  was  borne  by  ladies  and 
physicians  in  our  time.  (Several  canes  are  preserved  in  the  College 
of  Physicians,  in  Pall-Mall  East ;  and  one  of  the  last  who  bore  a  gold- 
headed  cane  was  the  late  Dr.  Baillie.)  The  sailors'  dress  of  the  era  of 
"William  III.  is  now  seen  amonest  our  fishermen.  The  University  dress 
is  as  old  as  the  age  of  the  Smithfield  mart  vrs.  The  linen  bands  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  bar  are  abridgments  of  the  falUng  collar.  The  butohera* 
blue  is  a  guild  uniform."— Aoie«  and  Queries,  No.  82. 

Wilkes  wore  a  flap- waistcoat  of  scarlet  and  gold ;  and  Murphy,  the 
dramatist,  a  good  aeal  later,  a  suit  of  the  like  fashion,  and  a  large 
cocked  hat.  The  fashion  of  scarlet  coat,  flap-waistcoat,  and  frilled 
sleeves,  survived  into  this  century.  The  last  man  in  London  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  worn  this  costume  was  a  quack-doctor,  who  lived  in  a 
corner-house  of  Salisbury-square,  and  who  might  be  seen  any  day  pacing 
the  pavement  in  front  of  his  establishment,  until  he  took  to  his  bed  and 
died  of  extreme  old  age.  Mr.  Pitt  usually  wore  a  blue  coat,  buckskin 
breeches,  and  boots,  round  hat,  with  powder  and  pig-tail.  Mr.  Fox  had 
been  a  beau  in  his  vouth,  but  lived  to  be  Quaker-like  as  to  dress,  with 
plain  coloured  clothes,  a  broad  round  hat,  and  white  stockings. 

What  will  not  fashion  do  to  gratify  her  ever- changing  conceits  ?  she 
has  even  ransacked  the  tombs  for  a  *'  new  pattern,"  in  the  starched  frill 
and  flounce  of  the  shroud,  known  as  pinking :  this  has  been  sold  to 
our  belles  by  the  furnishing  undertakers  of  the  metropoUs,  whose  trade 
thus  lay  almost  as  much  among  the  living  as  the  dead. 

The  Dandy  belongs  to  our  times.  The  reigns  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  two  Georges  could  furnish  no  type  of  him ;  he  was  unknown 
to  Addison,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Hogarth ;  unless  we  date  him  from 
Colly  Gibber's  Lord  roppington,  reproduced  by  Sheridan. 

Plant  Badges.'^ln  London,  the  Welsh  (but  chiefly  the  members  of 
clubs)  wear  leeks  on  St.  David's  dav  (March  1),  from  the  leek  being  as- 
sumed as  a  badge  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field,  won  by  Henry  VII., 
who  had  many  Welshmen,  his  countrymen,  in  his  army.  The  Irish  wear 
the  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  dav  (March  17),  in  honour  of  that  saint, 
who  is  said  to  have  advocated  the  Trinity  by  plucking  a  leaf  of  the 
plant,  and  shewing  it  to  contain  tbree  in  one.  The  statue  of  Charles  I. 
IS  no  longer  dressed  with  oak-branches  on  Restoration-day  (May  29); 
but  the  tomb  of  the  Pendretls  in  St.  Giles's  churchyard  is  so  decorated 
on  this  day,  the  custom  having  been  revived  in  1635.  Laurel  is  worn 
by  the  Foot-Guards  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  memory  of  Waterloo. 

FETTER-LANE, 

Fleet-street, 
Hill,«li 
leading  1 
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on  both  sidet  with  many  fair  houMs."  Here  lived  the  leatheneller  of 
the  BeToltttion,  "  Praise  God  Barebonee,"  and  hiB  brother,  '*  Damned 
Barehones,*'  both  in  the  same  house.  In  No.  16,  over  Fleur-de-lis  court, 
Dryden  is  said  to  have  lived ;  but  not  by  his  biographers.  At  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  Fleur-de-lis  court,  the  infamous  Mrs.  Brownrigg  mur- 
dered her  apprentice  in  1767;  the  cellar-grating,  whence  the  poor 
child's  cries  issued,  is  on  the  side  of  the  court.  On  the  Rolls  estate, 
nearly  opposite,  was  commenced  a  new  Record  Office,  by  Pennethorne, 
in  1851.  No.  32  Fetter-lane  is  the  entrance  to  the  Moravian  Chapel^ 
which  was  attacked  and  dismantled  in  the  Sacheverel  riots.  (See  Dis- 
8ENTEBS'  Chapels,  p.  174.)  The  Fleet- street  and  Holborn  ends  of 
Fetter-lane  were  formerly  places  of  execution :  strange  labyrinths  of 
courts  and  allevs  lie  between  Chancery,  Fetter,  and  Shoe  lanes,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  intersected  gardens  and  straggling 
cottages.  This  district  was  the  principal  part  of  Saxon  London,  and 
waa  nearly  all  burnt  a.d.  982,  when  the  City  bad  "  most  buildings  from 
Ludgate  towards  Westminster,  and  little  or  none  where  the  heart  of 
the  City  now  is ;  except  in  dirers  places  was  housing  that  stood  without 
order.''^  (.Stow,) 

The  White  Hone  Inn,  Fetter-lane,  was  formerly  the  great  Oxford  house :  here 
Lord  Eldon,  when  he  left  school  and  came  tu  London,  in  1776,  met  his  brother, 
Lord  Stowell.  "  He  took  me,'*  lays  Lord  Eldon,  **  to  see  the  play  at  Drury-lane. 
Love  played  Jobsou  in  the  farce ;  and  Miss  Pope  played  Nell.  When  we  came  out 
of  the  house  it  rained  hard.  There  were  then  few  hackney-coaches,  and  we  both 
got  into  one  sedan-chair.  Tuminfr  out  of  Fleet-street  into  Fetter-lane,  there  was 
a  sort  of  contest  between  our  chairman  and  some  persons  who  were  coming  up 
Fleet-street,  whether  they  should  flrkt  pass  Fleet  street,  or  we  in  our  chair  first 
get  out  of  Fleet-street  into  Fetter- lane.  In  the  struggle,  the  sedan-chair  was 
overset,  with  us  in  it."— Lord  Eldon's  Anecdote' Book. 

FIELD  OF  FORTY  FOOTSTEPS. 

The  fields  behind  Montague  House,  Bloomsbury,  appear  to  hare  been 
originally  called  Long  Fields;  and  afterwards  (about  Strype's  time) 
Southampton  Fields.  On  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  1G94,  Aubrey  saw 
at  midnight  twenty-three  young  women  m  the  pasture  behind  Montague 
IJouse  looking  for  a  coal,  under  the  root  of  a  plantain,  to  put  under  their 
heads  that  night,  and  they  should  dream  who  would  be  tjieir  husbands. 
The  fields  were  the  resort  of  depraved  wretches,  chiefly  for  fighting 
pitched  battles,  especially  on  the  Sabbath-day :  such  was  the  state  of 
the  place  up  to  1600. 

A  legendary  story  of  the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebel- 
lion relates  a  mortal  conflict  here  between  two  brothers,  on  account 
of  a  lady,  who  sat  by;  the  combatants  fought  so  ferociously  as  to  de- 
stroT  each  other;  after  wliich,  their  footsteps,  imprinted  on  the  ground 
in  the  vengeful  struggle,  were  said  to  remain,  with  the  indentations 
produced  by  their  adrancing  and  receding ;  nor  would  any  grass  or 
vegetation  ever  grow  over  ine§e  forty  Jbotsteps.  Miss  Porter  and  her 
sister,  upon  this  notion,  founded  their  ingenious  romance.  Coming  Out, 
or  the  Field  of  Forty  Footttm ;  but  they  entirely  depart  from  the 
local  tradition.  At  the  Tottenham- street  l*heatre  was  produced,  many 
years  since,  an  effective  melodrama,  founded  upon  the  same  incident, 
entitled  the  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps, 

Sonthey  records  this  strange  storv  in  his  Commonplace  Booh  (se- 
cond Series,  p.  21).  After  Quoting  a  letter  from  a  friend,  recommend- 
ing him  to  **  take  a  view  of  those  wonderful  marks  of  the  Lord's  hatred 
to  duellina,  called  The  Brothers^  Steps"  and  describing  the  locality, 
Southey  thus  narrates  bis  own  visit  to  the  spot :  "  We  sought  for  near 
half  an  hour  in  vain.  We  could  find  no  steps  at  ail  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  no,  nor  half  a  mile,  of  Montague  Uonse.  We  were  almost  out  of 
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hope,  when  aa  honest  man,  who  was  at  work,  directed  as  to  the  next 
ground,  adjoining  to  a  pond.  There  we  found  what  we  sought,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Montague  House,  and  600  yards  east 
of  Tottenham- Court- road.  The  steps  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  human 
foot,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  lie  nearly  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. We  counted  only  seventy-six ;  but  we  were  not  exact  in  count- 
ing. The  place  where  one  or  both  the  brothers  are  supposed  to  hare 
fallen,  is  still  bare  of  grass.  The  labourer  also  shewed  us  the  bank 
where  (the  tradition  is)  the  wretched  woman  sat  to  see  the  combat.'* 
Southey  adds  his  full  confidence  in  the  tradition  of  the  indestructibilit j 
of  the  steps,  eren  after  ploughing  up,  and  of  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance.— JS^otef  €Md  Queries,  No.  12. 

Joseph  Moser,  in  one  of  his  Commonplace  Books,  gives  this  account 
of  the  jfootsteps,^xiMt  previous  to  their  being  built  over :  "  June  16, 1800. 
Went  into  the  fields  at  the  back  of  Montague  House,  and  there  saw, 
for  the  last  time,  the  forty  footsteps  ;  the  building  materials  are  there, 
ready  to  cover  them  from  the  sight  of  man.  I  counted  more  thanyor^y, 
but  they  might  be  the  foot-prints  of  the  workmen."— Dobie's  St.  Oiles- 
in-the- Fields,  and  St,  Oeorye,  Bloomsbury;  and  Dr.  Bimbault,  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  No.  14. 

FIELD-LANEi 

An  infamous  rookery  of  "  the  dangerous  classes,"  extended  fVom  the 
foot  of  Holborn-hill,  northward,  parallel  with  the  Fleet  Ditch,  but  has 
been  mostly  taken  down  Fince  it  was  tiius  vividly  painted  in  1837  : 

"  Near  to  the  spot  on  vrhicb  Snow-hiU  and  Holborn  meet,  there  opens,  upon 
the  right  hand  as  you  come  out  of  the  City,  a  narrow  and  dismal  alley  leadlmr  to 
8afi)ron-hiU.  In  its  filthy  shops  are  exposed  for  sale  huge  bunches  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  of  all  sizes  and  patterns— for  here  reside  the  traders  who  purchase 
them  from  pickpockets.  Hundreds  of  these  handkerchief^  hang  dangling  fh>xn 
pegs  outside  the  windows,  or  flaunting  from  the  doorposts;  and  the  shelves 
within  are  piled  with  them.  Confined  as  the  limits  of  Field-lsne  are,  it  has  its 
barber,  its  coffee-shop,  its  beer-shop,  and  its  ftied-flsh  warehouse.  It  is  a  com> 
merciiJ  colonyof  itself,— the  emporium  of  petty  larceny,  visited,  at  early  morning 
and  setting-in  of  dusk,  by  silent  merchants,  who  traffic  in  dark  back- parlours, 
and  go  as  Htrangely  as  they  eome  Here  the  dothesman,  the  shoe-vamper.  and 
the  rag-merchant,  display  their  goods  as  sign-boards  to  the  petty  thief;  and  stores 
of  old  iron  and  bones,  and  heaps  of  mildewy  fragments  of  wooUen-stufTand  linen, 
rust  and  rot  in  the  grimy  cellars."— Dickens's  Oliver  Twist. 

From  Field-lane,  northward,  runs  SalFron-hill,  named  from  the  saffron 
which  it  once  bore ;  next  is  Vine-street,  the  site  of  £ly-House  vineyard. 
Strype  (1720)  describes  this  locality  as  "  of  small  account  both  as  to 
buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  pestered  with  small  and  ordinary  alleys 
and  courts,  taken  up  by  the  meaner  sort  of  people ;"  others  are  '<  nasty 
and  inconsiderable. ' 

In  1844  was  taken  down  part  of  Old  Chick-lane,  which  debouched 
into  Field-lane.  Here  was  a  notorious  thieves*  lodging-house,  formerly 
the  Red- Lion  Tavern :  it  had  various  contrivances  for  concealment,  and 
the  Fleet  Ditch  in  the  rear,  across  which  the  pursued  often  escaped  by 
a  plank  into  the  opposite  knot  of  courts  and  alleys. 

FINSBUBY, 
Or  Fenshnry,  named  fVom  its  fenny  ground,  is  a  manor  of  high  anti- 
quity, which  abuts  in  part  upon  the  City,  Gripplegate,  ana  Moor- 
gate  boundaries,  and  was  anciently  named  Vynesbury.  A  ^reat  part 
of  the  manor  is  held  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  by  virtue  of  a 
lease  dated  22d  May,  1315,  from  Robert  de  Baildok,  prebendary  of 
Haliwell  and  Finsbury,  in  St.  Panl's  Cathedral,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
2U#.  The  lease,  which  has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  will  expire 
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in  the  jetr  1867.  The  Corporatioo  appoints  the  iteward  and  other 
oiBcen  of  the  manorial  courts ;  but  the  manor  is  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  City.  The  Finsburj  court  leet  and  baron  are  holden  in 
October  every  year,  before  the  senior  Common  Pleader,  to  whose  office 
the  stewardship  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury  is  incident.  {Municipal  Cor» 
poraHam  Report,  pp.  3,  186;  and  Maitland*s  London,  toI.  ii.  1369.) 
Finsbury  has  been  drained  and  built  over,  and  is  now  a  populous  par- 
liamentary borouffh,  including  the  ancient  district  of  Moornelds. 

In  early  times,  the  cblef  magistrate  of  London  was  no  mora  than  a  provost. 
Afterwards,  the  title  of  Mayor— that  Is,  M^for  Chief— y^M  given  to  him ;  but  in 
all  the  olden  chronicles  and  docanaents  he  Is  simply  called  by  that  name,  without 
the  prefix  of  Lord.  When  the  manor  of  Finsbury  was  annexed  to  the  City  pro- 
perty, and  the  mere  marsh  was  turned  into  a  place  of  general  recreation,  he  was, 
m  Tirtue  of  his  office.  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Finsbury.  Hence,  in  process  of  time, 
the  compound  title  of  Lord  Mayor:  Mayor,  that  is,  of  London,  and  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Finsbuiy. 

FIRE  OF  LONDON  (tHE), 

Or  the  Gbeat  Fibv  of  1666,  broke  out  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  3,  and  raged  nearly  four  days  and  nights.  It  com- 
menced at  the  house  of  one  Farryner,  the  "  King's  Baker,  in  Pudding- 
lane,  near  New  Fish-Street-hill,  and  within  ten  houses  of  Lower  Thames- 
street,  into  which  it  spread  within  a  short  time ;  nearly  all  the  con- 
tiguous buildings  being  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood mostly  close  passages  and  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  of  wooden 
pitched  houses.    Driren  by  a  strong  east-north-east  wind,  the  flames 

Sread  with  great  rapidity:  however,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Lord 
ayor  (Sir  Thomas  Blud worth,)  who  came  before  three  o'clock,  to  pull 
down  some  houses,  to  prevent  their  extending ;  but  he  neglected  this 
advice,  and  before  eight  o'clock  the  fire  had  reached  London  Bridge. 

The  tremendous  event  is  finely  described  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary, 
wherein  he  tells  us  that  it  made  the  atmosphere  as  light  as  dav  "  for 
ten  miles  round  about ; . .  all  the  skie  was  of  a  fier^  aspect,  like  the 
top  of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  seen  above  forty  miles  round  about. 
Above  10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame ;  the  noise  and  cracking  and 
thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  y*  shrielung  of  women  and  children, 
the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houses  and  churches,  was  like 
an  hideous  storme,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflam'd,  that  at  last 
one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd  to  stand  still 
and  let  y*  flames  burn  on,  w«^  they  did  for  neere  two  miles  in  length, 
and  one  in  bredth.  The  clouds  of  smoke  were  dismall,  and  reached 
upon  computation  neer  SO  miles  in  length." 

On  the  5th,  Evelyn  writes :  "  In  this  calamitous  condition,  I  retum'd 
with  a  sad  heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of  God 
to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mine,  was,  like  Lot,  in 
my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound." 

Pepys's  account,  in  his  Diary,  is  fully  as  minute  as  that  of  Evelyn, 
but  is  mingled  with  various  personal  and  official  circum«tances.  Pepys 
was  then  clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy :  his  house  and  office  were  lu 
Seething-lane,  Crutched  Friars;  he  was  called  up  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, Sept.  2,  by  his  maid  Jane,  and  so  rose  and  slipped  on  his  night- 
gown, and  went  to  her  window ;  but  thought  the  ore  far  enough  oft, 
and  so  went  to  bed  again,  and  to  sleep.  liext  morning,  Jane  told  him 
that  she  heard  above  800  houses  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  fire  they 
saw,  and  that  it  was  then  burning  down  alt  Fish-street,  by  London 
Bridge.  ''  So,"  he  writes,  **  I  made  myself  ready  presently,  and  walked 
to  the  Tower,  and  there  got  up  upon  one  of  the  nigh  places,  and  saw 
the  houaee  at  that  end  of  the  bridge  all  on  fire,  and  an  infinite  great 
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fire  on  this  and  the  other  tide  of  the  end  of  the  bridge,"  Ac.  On 
Sept  5f  he  notes :  '*  about  two  in  the  morning  my  wife  odls  me  np^ 
and  tells  me  of  new  cries  of  fire,  it  being  come  to  Barking  Chorciiy 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  Lane."  The  fire  was,  however,  stopped, 
*' as  well  at  Mark-lane  end  as  ours;  it  having  only  burned  the  djaU  of 
Barking  Church,  and  part  of  the  porch,  ana  there  was  quenched." 

The  limits  of  the  Great  Pire,  according  to  Che  London  GnxetU,  Sept  8, 1666, 
were:  "at  the  Temple  Chureh,  near  Holbom  Bridge,  Pye  Comer,  Aldengate, 
Cripplegate,  near  the  lower  end  of  Coleraan-street,  at  the  end  of  BasinghaU-Btreet, 
by  the  Poetem ;  at  the  upper  end  of  Bishopsgate-street  and  LeadenhiJl-street,  at 
the  Standard  in  Comhill,  at  the  Church  in  Fenchuich-ftreet,  near  Clothworken* 
Hall,  in  Mhicing-lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark-lane,  and  at  the  Tower  Dock." 

'*  It  iB  obaerved  and  »  true,  in  the  late  Pire  of  London,  that  the  Fire  burned 
just  as  many  parish  churches  as  there  were  hours  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Pire ;  and  next,  that  there  were  Just  as  many  churches  left  standing  in 
the  rest  of  the  City  that  was  not  burned,  being,  I  think,  thirteen  in  all  of  each; 
which  Is  pretty  to  observe."— Pepys*  Diary,  Jan.  7.  1667-8. 

The  Fire  consumed  almost  five*  sixths  of  the  whole  Citj ;  and  without 
the  walls,  it  cleared  a  space  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  one-sixth  part 
left  unbumt  within.  Public  edifices,  churches,  and  dwelling-honsea 
were  alike  consumed ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  flames  extended 
their  ravages  over  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  an  oblong  square  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  hau  a  mile  in  or  eadth.  In  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Monument  which  was  drawn  up  from  the  reports  of  the 
surveyors  appointed  after  the  Fire,  it  is  stated  that  **  the  ruins  of  the 
City  were  4i36  acres  (vis.  373  acres  within  the  walla,  and  63  without 
them,  but  within  the  liberties) ;  that,  of  the  six-aud-twenty  wards,  it 
utterly  destroyed  fifteen,  and  left  eight  others  shattered  and  half-burnt ; 
and  that  it  consumed  eighty -nine  churches,  four  of  the  city  gates, 
Guildhall,  many  public  structures,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  a  great 
number  of  stately  edifices,  13,200  dwelling-houses,  and  460  streeto/' 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  "the  value  or  estimate  of  what  that 
devouring  Fire  consumed  could  never  be  computed  in  anjf  degree."  A 
curious  pamphlet  upon  the  Burning  of  London,  first  pubUshed  in  1667» 
however,  estimates  the  loss  at  7,336,000/. ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  nearer  ten  millions  sterling. 

Whether  the  Great  Fire  were  the  effect  of  desijgn  or  of  accident, 
has  been  much  controverted.  Lord  Clarendon  admits  the  public  im- 
pression to  have  been,  "  that  the  Pire  was  occasioned  by  conspiracy  and 
combination  ;**  and  although  he  himself  maintains  the  negative,  his  own 
account  furnishes  opposite  testimony.  '*  It  could  not  be  conceived,*' 
he  says,  *'  how  a  house  that  was  distant  a  mile  from  any  part  of  the 
Fire  CGuld  suddenly  be  in  a  flame,  without  some  particular  malice;  and 
this  ease  fill  out  every  hour,**  One  Robert  Hubert,  a  French  Papist, 
seized  in  Essex,  confessed  to  have  begun  the  Fire ;  and  was  hanged 
accordingly :  he  stated  that  he  had  been  "  suborned  at  Paris  to  this 
action ;"  that  there  *'  were  three  more  combined  with  him  to  do  the 
same  thing,"  and  that  *'he  had  set  the  first  house  on  fire."  Yet  Lord 
Clarendon  strangely  remarks,  that "  neither  the  judges,  nor  any  present 
at  the  trial,  did  believe  him  gnilty,  but  that  he  was  a  poor  distracted 
wretch  weary  of  his  life,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  in  this  way."  This 
was  not  credited  by  Howell,  then  recorder  of  London.  *'  Tillotson 
believed  the  City  was  burnt  on  design."    (Burnet) 

On  the  26ih  of  April,  16C6,  a  plot  was  discovered  for  taking  the  Tower  and 
firing  the  city,  which  was  to  have  been  put  in  execution  on  the  Sd  of  September, 
a  day  regarded  as  peculiarly  lucky  to  the  anti-royalist  faction.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  •*  Great  Fire  of  London  "  broke  out  on  the  2d  of  September  In  that 
year,  the  very  day  before  that  appointed  by  the  conspirators. 
^•L.  ^^  f  »*'en>«ly  impressive  narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  and  of 
the  distress  and  conftision  it  occasioned,  hu  been  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  Vincent, 
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anonconfonnlst  dHine,  in  his  tract,  God?»  Terriblt  Advice  to  the  dty  hy  Plague 
mmd  Fire,  of  whieli  thirteen  editions  were  published  witliin  five  years. 

The  sUtionen  and  booluellen  lost  their  stoclcs,  which  thej  had 
deposited  in  St.  Paul's  crypt :  too  eaj^er  to  ascertain  its  condition,  as 
tike  fire  sabcided,  they  caused  an  aperture  to  be  made  in  the  smoulder- 
ing pile,  when  a  stream  of  wind  rushed  in  and  consumed  the  whole : 
"  HeaTens,  what  a  pile  I  whole  ages  perisb'd  there ; 
And  one  bright  blaae  turn'd  learning  into  air." 
Aubrey  relates  that  on  St  Andrew's  Day,  (Nov.  80,)  1666,  as  he  was  riding  In 
a  coach  umards  Gresham  College,  at  the  comer  of  Holbom  Bridge  a  c«llar  of  coals 
waa  opened  by  the  labourers,  and  "  there  were  burning  coals  which  burnt  ever 
since  the  Great  Fire;  but  being  pent  so  close  from  air,  there  was  vexy  little 
waste.**— J^oi.  HUi.  WUte. 

Weitminster  Hall  was  filled  with  the  citixens'  fj^oods  and  merchan- 
diae  ;  and  Pepys  oddly  complains  that  he  could  not  *'  find  any  place  in 
'Westminster  to  buy  a  shirt  or  pair  of  gloves ;  Westminster  Hall  being 
lull  of  people's  goods." 

A  Court  of  Judicature  was  appointed  by  Parliament,  to  settle  all 
diffeieuces  arising  in  respect  to  the  destroyed  premises;  and  the 
judges  of  this  Court  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  their  portraits  were 
painted,  at  the  expense  of  the  citisens,  for  60^  a  piece,  and  are  now  in 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Queen's  Bench,  Guildhall 

Kot  more  than  six  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  Fire;  one  of 
whom  was  a  watchmaker,  living  in  Shoe-lane,  behind  the  Globe  Ta- 
Ton,  and  who  would  not  leave  his  house,  which  sunk  him  with  the 
mins  into  the  cellar,  where  his  bones,  with  his  keys,  were  found. 

(See  Hollar's  small  view  of  London  before  and  after  the  Fire;  and 
an  in^ttious  picture-plan  bv  F.  Whishaw,  C.£.,  shewbg  the  part  of 
the  Cit^  destroyed,  and  its  altered  condition  in  1889.) 

Whilst  the  city  was  rebuilding,  temporary  edifices  were  raised,  both 
for  divine  worship  and  the  general  business.  Oresham  College,  which 
had  escaped  the  flames,  was  converted  into  an  Exchange  and  Guild- 
hall ;  and  the  Soyal  Society  removed  its  sittings  to  Arundel  House.  The 
affairs  of  the  Custom-House  were  transacted  in  Mark-lane ;  of  the 
Excise  Office,  in  Southampton-fields,  near  Bedford  House ;  the  General 
Post-Office  was  removed  to  Brydges-street,  Covent  Garden ;  Doctors' 
Commons  to  Exeter  House,  Strand;  and  the  King's  wardrobe  was 
coD^gned  from  Puddle  Wharf  to  York  Buildings.  The  inhabitanU,  for 
a  time,  were  mostlv  lodged  in  small  huts,  built  in  Finsbury  and  Moor- 
fields,  in  Smithfteld,  and  on  all  the  open  spaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis.  The  whole  calamity  was  bravely  borne :  Evelyn  men- 
tions that  the  merchants  complied  with  their  foreign  correspondence 
as  if  no  disaster  had  happened,  and  not  one  failure  was  heard  of. 
Within  two  days  after,  the  conflagration,  both  Wren  and  Evelyn  had 
presented  to  the  lung  plans  for  a  new  city:  neither  of  these  was 
accepted;  but  London  was  principally  rebuilt  within  little  more  than 
four  jesrs  after  its  destruction* — (See  Momumbmt,  the.) 
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Sonthwark  burnt  by  William  the  Con- 
queror*  about  twenty  years  befbre  the 
Domesday  Survey. 

962.— St.  Paul's  Minster  burnt. 

19B6* — All  the  bouses  and  churches 
fiom  the  west  to  the  east  gate  burnt. 
{Baket*»  Chrimiete.) 

1067.— St.  Paul's  burnt. 

1099. — ^The  wooden  bouses  and  straw 
zofllii  of  the  London  dtiseaa  again  in 


flames,  and  great  part  of  the  city  de- 
stroyed. 

1136.— The  houses  burnt  fh>m  near 
London^stone  eastward  as  far  as  Aid- 
gate  :  and  to  the  shrme  of  St.  Erken- 
wald,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  west. 

1212.— July  10.  Southwark  snd  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  burnt,  when 
the  people  crowding  thither,  and  the 
houses  of  the  novth  and  south  end  of 
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London  Bridge  taking  flre  simultaneous- 
ly, the  crowd  was  between  two  fires,  and 
8000  persons  were  burned  or  drowned. 

151>.— Great  part  of  the  Palace  at 
Westminster  "onoe  again*'  burnt  (4 
Hen.  Till.),  and  not  since  re-edified; 
only  the  Great  Hall,  with  adjoining 
offices,  kept  in  good  repair. 

1534.— Aug.  16.  The  Mews,  Charing 
Cross,  burnt. 

161S.— Jttne29.  The  Globe  Theatre 
burnt. 

1619.— Jan.  13.  The  old  banqueting- 
house,  Whitehall  Palace,  burnt. 

1621.— Dec.  0.  The  Fortune  Theatre 
burnt.  Dec.  20.  Six  Clerks'  Office, 
Chancery-lane,  burnt. 

1630-si.— Feb.  20,  Sunday.  Alarm  of 
fire  in  Westminster  Hall. 

16.12-33.— Feb.  3-  More  thin  one-third 
of  the  houses  on  London  Bridge  burnt; 
the  Thames  almost  flroxen. 

1666.— The  Gkkat  Fibb.  (See  pre- 
ceding article). 

1671-2.— The  King's  Theatre.  Drury- 
lane,  burnt. 

I676^May  26.  The  Town-hali  and 
part  of  South wark  (600  houses)  burnt. 

1686.— Jan.  19.  Montague -House, 
Bloomsbury,  burnt 

1691.— April  10.  At  Whitehall  Palace 
all  the  buildings  orer  the  stone  gallery 
to  the  water-aide  burnt;  150  houses, 
chiefly  of  the  nobility,  consumed,  and 
20  blown  up. 

1697.— Jan.  4.  WhitehaU  Palace,  ex- 
cept  Inigo  Jones's  banquering-house, 
burnt;  ail  its  pictures  destroyed,  and 
12  persons  perished. 
1716.— TnWapping:  150  houses  burnt. 
1718.— The  Ctutom-Houae  (Wren's) 
destroyed. 

1725— Sept.  8.  At  London  Bridge 
foot,  South  wark:  60  houses  burnt. 

1730.  — Jan.  SO.    Bowyei's  printing- 
office,  White-Fryars,  burnt ;  the  sufibrer 
indemnified  by  royal  brief,  and  sub- 
scriptions of  printers  and  booksellers. 
1 736.— At  Shadwell :  50  houses  burnt. 
1748.— March  25.  In  Comhill  ward: 
200 houses  burnt;  commenced  in  Change- 
alley,  and  was  the  largest  since  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666  (see  Cobvsilx..  p.  235). 
1752.— Great  fire  in  Lineoln's-Inn. 
1758.— Apr.  11.  The  temporary  wooden 
London  Bridge  destroyed  by  fire,  stop- 
ping all  communication  between  the 
city  and  Southwark,  except  by  boats. 
This  produced  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  made  any  wilflil  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  or  its  works  punishable 
with  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

1759.— Not.  SO.  The  Sardinian  Am- 
bassador's chapel,  Duke-street,  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields,  burnt.  In  King-street, 
Covent-garden,  several  houRes  burnt. 

1780.— April  10.  Fire  at  an  oilman's, 
Lower  Thamea-at. ;  7  dweUing-houses, 


all  the  warehouses  on  Fresh  Wharf,  and 
the  roof  of  St.  Magnus  Church,  burnt 
(see  Chubchxs,  p.  135). 

1761.— Feb.  10.  Fishmongers'  Hall 
and  several  houses  in  Thsmes-street 
burnt.  April  II.  In  East  Smithfield, 
28  houses  burnt.  April  24.  In  Swallow- 
street,  14  houses  burnt.  Blay  2.  At 
Shadwell,  30  houses  burnt. 

1765  — Nov.7.  In  Cornhilland  Bishop»- 
gate-street :  upwards  of  90  houses  burnt 
ui  12  hours  (see  Cobvrii,l,  p.  235). 

1775.— Sept.  28.  At  Wapping;  20 
houses  burnt. 

1780.— April  30.  AtHorsleydown:  30 
houses  burnt.  June  2  to  7  Several  in- 
cendUu-y  fires  by  the  Riotera. 

1783.— Sept.  28.  At  Gun- dock,  Wap- 
ping; 14  houses  burnt. 

1789.— June  17.  Italian  Opera-house 
(Vanbmgh's)  burnt. 

1790.— April  1.  At  Hermltage^taira  ; 
damage  SO.OOOJ.  Oct.  4.  At  Bother- 
hithe;  20  houses  burnt. 

1791 —March  2.  Albion  MlUs.  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  burnt.  Sept.  14.  At 
Rntberhithe;  several  vessels,  and  60 
houses  burnt.  Dec.  12.  Great  sugar- 
house,  Wellclose-square,  destroyed. 

1792 Jan.  4.  The  Pantheon,  Oxford- 
street,  burnt.  July  28.  Timber-yard, 
Moorflelds;  damage  10.000/. 

1793.— At  Hawley's- wharf.  Hermit- 
age-wharf; damage  to  sugar,  10.000/. 
Dec.  13.  In  Duck-lane,  Wardour-at. ; 
IS  houses  burnt. 

1794.— June  18.  At  Limehouse  Hole, 
many  houses  burnt.  July  22,  23.  At 
Ratcliffb  Cross ;  630  houses  and  an  East- 
India  warehouse  burnt:  loss,  1,000,0001. 

1795.  — Aug.  17.  Astley's  Amphi- 
theatre and  19  houses  burnt.  Sept.  12.  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Covent-garden,  burnt. 

1799.— July  14.  In  the  King's  Bench 
prison ;  50  apartments  burnt. 

1800.  — Feb.  11.  Three  West- India 
warehouses.  Lower  Thames-«t ,  burnt. 
Oct  6.  At  Wapping;  30  housea,  be- 
sides warehouses. 

1802.— Sept.  27.  Brewery  burnt  In 
Store-street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

1803.— Feb.  21.  Hamilton's  printing, 
office,  Falcon-court,  Fleet-street,  de- 
stroyed. July  9.  Central  tower  of  West- 
minster Abbey  took  fire.  Sept.  2.  Ast- 
ley's Amphitheatre  and  40  houses  burnt. 

1805.— Aug.  12.  Royal  Circus  The- 
atre, St.  (veorge's  Fields,  burnt. 

1807.  — Nov.  5.  Bensley's  printing- 
office,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  burnt. 

1808.— Sept.  20.  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre destroyed. 

1809.— Jan.  21.  Wing  of  St.  James's 
Palace  destroyed.  Feb.  24.  Drnry  Lane 
Theatre  burnt.  July  8.  Fire  in  Conduit- 
street,  at  which  Mr.  Windham  received 
an  Injury  which  caused  his  death. 

1810.— Jan.  1.  At  WhiteMan  Dock; 
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3&.0M/.  worth  of  timber  and  9  houses 
tarnt.  July  19.  In  Little  Tichfield- 
sticet;  7  houses  and  Huntingdon's 
ehspel  burnt.  JulyW.  GUlett'sprinting- 
Qffiee,  HaiUbuzy-square,  burnt,  Id  time; 
int.  1805. 

1811.— Jane  18.  Half  Bury-street,  8t. 
Mary  Axe,  burnt. 

1812. — Oct.  17.  Every  house  in  BU- 
Uter-lane  destroyed. 

1814.— Feb.  12.  The  Custom-Hoose 
sad  adjoining  houses  destroyed.  Aug. 
18.  Oil  and  mustard  mills,  Bankside, 
tamt ;  remains  of  Winchester  Palace 
discovered  in  the  ruins. 

1815.— Oct.  SO.  The  Eastern  and 
Mttihem  wings  of  the  Royal  Hint  burnt. 

1816.  — April  23.  Slock  Exchange 
Coffee-house  and  several  a^oining 
bouses  burnt 

1810— June  2«.  Bensley's  prlntlng- 
eflce,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  Bolt- 
court.  Flect'Strret,  burnt. 

1821. — Jan.  11.  Smith  and  Co. 's  sogar- 
ratlnery,  Mile-End,  destroyed :  loss, 
204.000X.  Nov.  8.  A  Wast-Indiaman 
burnt  on  the  Thames. 

1822.— March  3.  At  Bagster's,  Pater- 
Bostrr-fow ;  large  stock  of  bibles  burnt. 
Aug.  II.  Plate-glass  manuibctory,  Up. 
£ast  Smlthiield,  burnt ;  loss,  100,000/. 

1824.— Nov.  14.  Great  fire  in  Fleet- 
street,  opposite  St.  Bride's  church. 

1825.— June  21.  In  Great  Tichfield- 
itreet.  Wells-street,  Marylebone;  SO 
kouaes  and  shops  burnt. 

1826.— April  11.  The  Royally  The- 
atre. Weilclose<square,  burnt. 

1829.— May  28.  Fire  at  Queen's  Ba- 
taar.  (now  Princess'  Theatre,)  Oxford- 
street:  Diorama  burnt. 

18S0.  —  Feb.  6.  Arpyll-Rooms,  Re- 
rent-streer,  burnt.  Feb.  16.  Enirlish 
Opera-Honse  and  several  houses  bumi. 
April  1 8.  Fire  in  Fetter-lane,  Holborn ; 
7  persons  burnt. 

1832.— Jan.  SI.  Fire  at  15  Oxford-st.: 
Wilmshursfs  Great  Painted  Window 
(430  square  feet,)  burnt:  cost  8000/. 
May  22.  Fire  at  Barclay  and  Perkins's 
Brewery,  Southwark.  Nov.  27.  In  Long- 
acre;  14  houses  burnt  in  three  hours. 

1834.— Oct  16.  Both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament destroyed  by  a  fire  which  was 
not  compli-tely  extinguikhed  for  several 
da)  B :  the  libraries  and  state  papers  pre- 
served. The  flre  originated  in  burning 
hespa  of  old  exchequer-tallies  (see  page 
286).  In  1828  Sir  John  Soane,  noticing 
the  gresr  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  prophetically  asked : 
'*  Should  a  fire  happen,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  WestmiUHter  Hallt 
where  would  the  progress  of  the  fire  be 
arrested  ?"  The  latter  was  saved  by  the 
favourable  direction  of  the  wind;  for 
had  thye  flames  and  flakes  of  flre  ftom 


the  two  Houses  been  wafted  towards 
the  vast  timber  roof  of  the  hall,  it  must 
have  been  ineviubly  destroyed.  Among 
the  strange  stories  in  support  of  the  fire 
being  the  work  of  political  incendiaries, 
is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cooper,  an  iron- 
monger, of  Drury-lane,  that  he  heard  at 
Dudley,  in  Worcestershire  (119  miles 
from  London),  a  report  of  the  conflagra- 
tion about  three  hours  after  it  broke  out. 

1835.— March  2.  Great  fire  in  Silver- 
street,  Golden-square. 

1836.— Feb.  17.  Christchurch  steeple, 
Spitalfields,  burnt;  and  clock,  bells,  and 
chimes  destroyed.  March  26.  Western 
Exchange,  Burlington  Arcade,  burnt. 
Aug.  SO.  Penning  s  Wharf,  London- 
bric^e,  burnt 

1837. —  Dec.  28.  Davles's  Wharf, 
Tooley-street,  burnt,  with  5000  barrels 
of  rough  turpentine,  and  800  tuni  of  oU. 

1838.— Jan.  10.  The  Royal  Exchange 
btimt  within  five  hours;  with  agTMt 
amount  of  property,  documents  of  cor- 
porations, &c.  March  6.  Great  fire  la 
Paper-buildings,  Temple. 

1841.— Feb.  7.  The  old  church  at 
Camberwell  burnt.  June  8.  Astley'a 
Amphitheatre  destroyed.  Oct.  SO.  Great 
lire  in  the  Tower ;  the  great  storehouse, 
with  280,000  stand  of  arms,  and  the 
Bowyer  and  Butler  Towers,  burnt. 

1843.— Aug.  17.  Great  flre  at  Top- 
ping's Wharf.  London  Bridge ;  Watson^a 
telegraph  tower  and  St.  Olave's  Church 
burnt  (see  CBvacHBS,  p.  151). 

1844.— Oct.  14.  Mew  Cross  Railway. 
Station  burnt. 

Ih45.— Aug.  18.  Great  flre  in  Alder- 
manbury. 

1846.— Dec.  2.  Fergusson's  Wax- 
work, New  Cut,  Lambeth,  burnt,  with 
serpents,  monkeys,  &c. 

1849.— March  89.  The  Olvropie  The- 
atre  and  a  dosen  other  buildings  burnt 
In  three  hours.  Oct.  6.  Extensive  flre 
at  London- wall;  Carpenters'  Hall  in- 
jured; loss,  100,0001. 

1850.— March  29.  St.  Anne's  Church, 
Umehouse,  destroyed.  Sept.  19.  Great 
flre  In  Mark-lane  and  Seething-lane ; 
loss,  100,000/.  In  the  ruins  was  dis- 
covered a  ublet,  inscribed :  "  This  waa 
rebuilt  in  1792.  The  foundation,  or 
'base  courts,'  are  the  remains  of  the 
original  palace  where  the  city  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  was  formerly 
kept,  and  designated,  in  Saxon  phrase- 
ology, '  Assay  Thing  Court,'  the  entrance 
to  which  was  in,  aa  is  now  called, 
'  Seething  lane.'" 

1851.— Feb.  19.  AldermanHumphiey'S 
warehouses,  Tooley-st.,  burnt;  and  on 
June  28,  his  warehouses  in  Moniague- 
close,  opposite,  consumed.  Sept.  20. 
Picture -nrame -maker's  workshops  in 
Mount- row,  Westminster -road,  flxed 
by  an  aerolite. 
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FIRE-BRIOADE. 
The  earliest  mechanical  contriranoe  for  the  extinction  of  firei  In 
London  appears  to  hare  been  a  sTringe  or  squirt,  numbers  of  which 
were  kept  bv  the  parochial  authorities.    In  the  Testrj-room  of  St. 
JDionis*>  Back^ohurcb,  Feuchoroh-street,  are  preserved  three  of  these 
squirts :  each  is  about  2  feet  3  inches  long,  and  when  used  was  attached 
bj  straps  to  the  body  of  a  man :  others  were  worked  bj  three  men, 
two  holding  the  8(^uiil  bj  the  handles  and  noszle,  while  a  third  worked 
the  piston  within  it.    Such  was  the  rudiment  of  our  first  fire-engine. 
"  Now  ftreeta  grow  thiong'd,  and  busy  as  by  day : 
Some  nm  for  backets  to  the  haltow'd  quire ; 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engine*  play» 
And  some,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire.** 

Diyden's  Annu*  MirabUi*  (1666). 
The  "engines"  were  the  syringes,  which  were  greatly  increased  after 
the  Great  Fire,  but  were  shortly  afterwards  superseded  by  regular  fire- 
engines.  By  order  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  a  Fire  Police  was 
established  in  1668;  the  several  parishes  were  provided  with  leathern 
buckets,  ladders,  pickaxes,  sledges,  shovels,  and  kand-tquirU  of  brass; 
which  supply  the  companies,  sidermen,  and  subsidy-men  contributed ; 
and  among  other  provisions,  was  the  rini^ng  of  a  belL  The  fire-cocks, 
and  the  "  F.P."  and  '*  W.M."  upon  houses  to  denote  the  place  of  the 
fire-plug  and  water-main;  and  the  rewards  for  bringing  the  parish- 
engines;  date  from  stat.  6  Anne,  cap.  31. 

The  Great  Fire  led  to  the  establishment  of  Insurance  Oflices  against 
losses  by  fire:  in  1681,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  attempted  to 
establish  one,  but  unsuccessfully ;  the  earliest  was  the  Phoenix,  at  the 
Bunbow  Coffee-house,  Fleet-street,  in  1682;  the  Friendly  Society,  1684 
(badge,  a  sheaf  of  arrows) ;  and  the  Uand-in-Hand,  established  in  1696 ; 
next  was  the  Sun,  projected  by  one  Povey,  about  1706,  and  by  the  pre- 
sent Company  in  1710;  the  Westminster  Fire  Office,  1717;  each  office 
keeping  its  firemen  in  liveries,  with  silver  badges;  and  their  fire-engines, 
which  they  from  time  to  time  improved.    In  1676  was  patented  an  en- 
gine  with  leathern  pipes,  for  quenching  fire;  and  about  1720,  two  Ger- 
mans had  at  Bethnal-green  a  manufactory  of  water-tight  seamless  hose. 
*'  Now  with  thick  crowds  th'  enlighien'd  pavement  swanns, 
The  fireman  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms ; 
A  leathern  casque  his  vent'rous  head  defends. 
Boldly  he  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascends. 
Mov'd  by  the  mother's  streaming  eyes  and  prayers. 
The  helpless  Infknt  through  the  flame  he  bears, 
With  no  less  virtue  than  through  hostile  fire 
The  Dardan  hero  bore  his  aged  sire. 
See  forceful  engines  spout  their  leveled  streams, 
To  quench  the  blase  that  runs  alone  the  beams; 
The  grappling-hook  plucks  rafters  from  the  walls, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruin  Ails. 

*  *  •  »  •  ft 

Harki  the  drum  thunders!  far,  ye  crowds,  retire : 

Behold  I  the  roady  match  is  tipt  with  Are, 

The  nitrous  storo  is  laid,  Uie  smutty  train 

With  running  blase  awakes  the  bazrell'd  grain; 

Flames  sudden  wrap  the  walls;  with  sullen  sound 

The  shatter'd  pile  sinks  on  the  smoky  ground."— Gay's  TrM^  b.  111. 
In  1798  was  formed  the  Fire-watch  or  Fire-guwd  of  London ;  the 
Insurance  Offices  still  keeping  their  separate  engine  establishments. 
In  1808,  8ir  F.  M.  Eden,  then  chairman  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Office, 
proposed  to  form  a  general  fire-engine  establishment,  but  the  attempt 
failed.  About  1825,  the  Sun,  Unton,  and  Royal  Exchange  formed  a 
brigade,  subsequently  joined  by  the  Atlas  and  Fhcenii.    The  niimber 
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of  en^nes  raried  from  88  to  M ;  and  in  1815,  the  number  of  firemen 
protected  from  impressment  bj  the  Building  Act  was  398.  In  1832, 
ten  of  the  Insurance  Companies  formed  an  uliance  for  assistine  each 
other  at  fires;  hence  the  *'  London  Fire-Engine  Establishment,'  which 
commenced  operations  in  1833,  and  has  since  l>een  joined  b^  all  the 
other  Companies,  except  threew  Bj  the  rules,  London  is  dirided  into 
fire  districts :  1.  Eastward  of  Aldersgate- street  and  St.  Paul's ;  2. 
Thence  westward,  to  Tottenham-Court-road  and  St.  Martin 's-lane ; 
3.  All  westward  of  the  second ;  4.  South  of  the  river ;  in  each  of  which 
districts  are  engine-stations :  besides  a  floating  engine  off  Botherhithe 
and  Southwark  Bridge;  these  require  more  than  100  men  each  for 
working,  and  throw  up  two  tuns  of  water  per  minute.  The  eastern- 
most station  is  at  Ratcliff;  the  westernmost  near  Portman- square. 
A  certain  number  of  the  men  or  "  Fire  Brigade,"  superintended  by 
Mr.  Braidwood,  are  readj  at  all  hours  of  the  &lj  and  night,  as  are  also 
the  engines,  to  depart  at  a  minute's  alarm,  in  case  of  fire.  The  Associa- 
tions award  a  gratuity  of  10#.  to  a  poUoeman  who  gires  an  alarm  to  the 
nearest  engine-station ;  and  the  director  or  captain  of  each  engine  pays 
strangers  or  bystanders  for  aid:  it  requires  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men  to  work  each  engine ;  and  at  a  large  fire,  600  strangers  have  been 
thus  employed.  Sometimes  the  engines  are  summoned  by  electric 
telegraph,  and  conveyed  by  railway  to  fires  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  engines  kept  \t  37 ;  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  96.  The  men  wear  a 
dark  grey  uniform,  trimmed  with  red.  with  the  number  of  each  man  marked  in 
red  on  the  left  breast;  they  have  black  leather  waist  belt*,  hardened  leathern 
helmets,  reminding  one  of  the  leathern  casque  and  **  the  Dardan  hero"  of  Gay's 
Trivia.  The  engines  are  provided  with  scaling  ladders,  which  may  readily  be 
connected,  and  thus  form  a  ladder  of  any  required  height;  a  canvass  sheet,  with 
handles  of  rope  round  the  edge,  to  form  a  fire-escape;  besides  lengths  of  2| -inch 
xtypes,  hose,  branch-pipes,  suction-pi  pen,  a  flat  rose,  goose-neck,  dam-board,  boat- 
hook,  saw.  shovel,  mattock,  po)e-ax<9.  screw-wrench,  crowbar,  portable  cistern, 
two  dog-tails,  strips  of  sheep-skin,  small  cord,  instruments  for  opening  the  fire- 
plugs, and  keys  for  turning  the  stop-cocks  of  the  water-mains. 

Another  ingenious  provision  is  a  smoke-proof  dress,  consisting  of  a  leathern 
Jacket  and  bead-covering,  fantened  at  the  waist  and  wrist,  so  that  the  interior  is 
smoke-proof:  two  glass  windows  serve  for  the  eyes  to  look  through,  and  a  pipe 
attached  to  the  girdle  allows  ftesh  air  to  be  pumped  into  the  Interior  of  the  Jacket, 
to  rapport  the  respiration  of  the  wearer :  thus  equipped,  the  fireman  may  dare 
the  densest  smoke. 

A  register  of  all  fires  attended  is  kept ;  and  useful  statistics  are  thus 
obtained.  In  five  years*  average,  the  largest  number  of  fires  occurred 
in  December,  then  in  May,  March,  and  July ;  on  Snnday  evenings,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  Mr.  Braidwood  states  6794  fires  to  have 
occurred  in  ten  years ;  in  which  269  houses  were  totally  burned  down  ; 
persons  perishea,  168.  In  five  years*  fires,  private  and  lodging  houses 
were  46  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Next  in  fluency  were  sale- 
shops,  public-houses,  carpenters,  bakers,  oilmen,  stables,  cabinet-makers, 
tinmen  and  brasiers,  booksellers,  binders,  estate-owners,  warehouses, 
hat-makers,  brokers,  brokers  and  dealers  hi  old  clothes,  grocers,  ships, 
wine  and  spirit  sellers,  drapers  and  mercers.  Lucifer- match  makers 
considerably  exceed  fire- work  makers.  Accidents  from  candles  are 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  causes ;  then  flues  and  stoves ;  gas  accidents, 
7i  per  cent ;  airing  linen,  nearly  8  per  cent.  There  are  lu^e  classes  of 
causes:  apparel  Ignited  on  the  person;  children  placing  with  fire; 
ioeantious  fumigation;  intoxication ;  Incifer-match  making ;  loose  shav- 
ings ignited ;  spontaneous  combustion ;  and  tobacco-smoking. 

Steam-power  was  first  applied  to  work  a  fire-engine  In  1890.  (See 
Abotll  Rooms,  page  19.)  There  is  also  on  the  Thames  a  steam  float- 
ing-engine, the  machinery  of  which  either  propdi  the  Teasel^  or  works 
toe  pomps,  as  required. 
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With  Fire  Inmrance  is  usually  combined  Life  Insnraice.  The 
offices  are  mostlr  baildings  of  architectural  and  sculptural  decoration; 
some  of  them  resemblinfif  in  design  highlj-enriched  palaces.  The  pawn- 
brokers hsTe  an  insurance  company  of  their  own,  from  the  general 
Companies  charging  them  high  rates. 

A  Parisian  Journalist  aeknowledKei :  *'  I  compared  our  wretched  little  englnet, 
dragged  with  difficulty  over  the  pavement  of  Paris  by  our  brave  pompiers^  already 
half  dead  with  that  fatigue  before  the  real  occasion  for  their  exertion  bcRins.— I 
compared  these  with  the  powerful  pump^ngines  brought  to  the  spot  by  four 

riwerftil  horses  at  full  gallop,  and  the  firemen  sitting  at  their  ease  on  the  engines, 
thought  of  the  wild  confuNion  of  our  chains,  of  the  cries  of  all  the  workmen,  of 
our  leathern  buckets  brought  empty  to  the  engines,  while  I  saw  before  me  the 
water  pouring,  the  streets  inundated,  and  the  pipes  like  brilliant  j«<(  d'eati.  lit  up 
by  countless  torches,  and  rising  above  the  crowd  as  a  symbol  of  safety  to  man  In 
the  midst  of  dangers  from  fire.  Wiih  us  every  passer-by  is  stopped  to  work  the 
engine;  here,  the  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  people  f^om  so  doing." 

Fire-escapes  are  stationed  in  various  districts  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  or  Life  from  Fire ;  each  station  costing  about  701. ;  and  its 
maintenance  with  a  conductor,  about  80/.  annually.  In  1851,  they  sared 
twenty-four  lives. 

FLEET  PRISON  (tHE), 

Abolished  and  removed  in  1846,  after  nearly  eight  centuries'  existence, 
was  indispntablv  named  from  the  creek  or  stream  of  the  Fleet,  upon  the 
eastern  bank  of  which  it  was  erected.  This  was  once  a  busy  river 
covered  with  ships  and  small  craft ;  now  it  is  a  dark,  hidden  stream. 

The  prison  was  formerly  held  in  conjunction  with  the  manor  of 
Lerelana,  in  Kent,  and  with  "  the  king's  houses  at  Westminster ;"  the 
whole  being  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
traceable  in  a  grant  from  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  wardenship  or  serjeancy  of  the  prison 
was  anciently  held  by  several  eminent  personages,  who  also  liad  custody 
of  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster.*  It  was  '*  a  place,"  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  phrase ;  for,  so  long  ago  as  1586,  the  persons  to  whom  the 
Warden  had  underlet  it  were  guilty  of  cruelty  and  extortion, — crimes, 
however,  characteristic  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  of  which  the 
Fleet  was  at  this  time  the  prison.  Up  to  this  period,  its  history  is  little 
better  than  a  sealed  book ;  the  burning  of  the  prison  by  the  followers 
of  Wat  Tyler  seeming  to  have  been  the  only  noticeable  event. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Marv,  the  Fleet  was  tenanted  by 
several  victims  of  religious  bigotry.  Bishop  Hooper  was  twice  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet,  which  he  only  quitted  (1555)  for  the  stake  and  the 
fire,  at  Gloucester ;  upon  his  way  whither,  he  slept  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
St.  Clement's:  in  the  Fleet,  his  bed  was  <<a  little  pad  of  straw,  with  a 
rotten  covering  ;*'  his  ''  chamber  was  vile  and  stinking." 

The  Warden's  fees  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  were :  an  Archbishop, 
Buke,  or  Duchess,  for  his  commitment-fee,  and  the  6rst  week's  "  dyett," 
21/.  lOf. ;  a  lord,  spiritual  or  temporal,  10/.  5f .  lOd, ;  a  knight,  61. ;  an 
esquire,  3/.  6#.  8d. ;  and  even  "  a  poor  man  in  the  wards,  thut  hath  a 
part  at  the  box,  to  pay  for  his  fee,  having  no  dyett,  7».  4d.  '  The  War- 
den's charge  for  license  to  a  prisoner  "  to  go  abroad"  was  20</.  per  diem. 

From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  King  Charles  L 
(1641),  the  Star-Chamber  Court  was  in  full  activity ;  and  several  bishops 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  were  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  for  their 
religious  opinions.  Thither,  too,  were  consigned  the  political  victims 
of  the  Star  Chamber :  two  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  this  period 

•  To  the  Warden  belonged  the  rents  of  the  shops  in  Westminster  HaU. 
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being  those  of  Prynne  and  Lilbarne.  Pr^nne  was  taken  oat  of  the 
prison,  and,  after  suffering  pillory,  branding,  mutilation  of  the  nose, 
and  loss  of  ears,  was  remanded  to  the  Fleet.  Lilbarne — "Freeborn 
John" — and  his  printer,  were  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  libel  and  sedi- 
tion :  the  former  was  "  smartly"  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  from  the 
prison  to  the  pillory,  placed  between  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Star* 
Chamber;  and  subsequently  "  doubly  ironed"  in  the  prison  wards. 

Another  tenant  of  the  Fleet  at  this  period  was  James  Uowel,  the 
anthor  of  the  Familiar  Letters,  several  of  which  are  dated  from  the 
prison.  By  a  letter  **  to  the  Earl  of  B.,  from  the  Fleet,"  Not.  20, 1643, 
Howel  was  arrested  "  one  morning  betimes,"  by  fiye  men  armed  with 
"swords,  pistols,  and  bils,"  and  some  days  after,  committed  to  the 
Fleet ;  "  and,"  he  adds,  "  as  far  as  I  see,  I  must  lie  at  dead  anchor  in 
this  Fleet  a  long  time,  unlesse  some  gentle  gale  blow  thence  to  make 
me  loMnek  out."  Then  we  find  him  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  English  "peeple"  are  in  effect  but  prisoners,  as  all  other 
islandera  are.    Other  letters,  by  Howel,  date  from  the  Fleet,  1645-6-7. 

The  prison  was  burnt  on  Sept.  4, 1666,  during  the  Great  Fire;  when 
the  prisoners  were  removed  to  Caroone  or  Caron  House,  in  South  Lam- 
beth, until  the  Fleet  was  rebuilt  on  the  original  site. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  1641,  the  Fleet  became 
a  prison  for  debtors  only,  and  for  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the 
confinement  of  debtors  from  the  thirteenth  century,  at  least  by  a  pe- 
tition from  John  Frauncey,  a  debtor  in  the  Fleet,  a.d.  1290. 

Long  after  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Wardens  oon- 
tinaed  their  extortionate  fees,  and  loading  debtors  with  iron:  their 
cruelties  were  exposed  in  1696.  In  1727,  after  a  parliamentary  inves- 
tigation, Bambridge  and  Huggins  (Wardens)  and  some  of  their  servants 
were  tried  for  different  murders,  yet  all  escaped  by  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty !  Hogarth  has,  however,  made  them  immortal  in  their  infamy, 
in  his  picture  of  Bambridge  under  examination,  whilst  a  prisoner  is  ex- 
plaining how  he  has  been  tortured. 

In  "  the  Riots"  of  1780,  the  Fleet  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
prisoners  liberated  by  the  mob ;  consequently  gpreat  part  of  the  papers 
and  prison-records  were  lost,  though  there  remain  scattered  books  and 
documents  of  several  centuries  back.  Mr.  Eyles,  then  Warden,  was 
directed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  not  to  make  any  resistance  to  the  mob, 
which,  as  an  eye-witness  has  informed  the  writer,  might  have  been 
easily  dispersed  by  a  few  soldiers.  The  prison  was  accordingly  burnt. 
(From  A  Brief  AeeowU  published  in  1843.)  The  mob  were  polite 
enough  to  send  notice  to  the  prisoners  of  the  period  of  their  coming, 
and,  on  being  informed  it  would  be  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  postponed  their  visit  to  the  following  day. 

Immediately  after  "  the  Riots,"  the  prison  was  rebuilt :  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  one  long  brick  pile,  parallel  with  Farringdon-street,  and 
standing  in  an  irregularly •  shaped  area,  so  as  to  leave  open  spaces  before 
and  behind,  connected  by  passages  round  each  other.  This  pile  was 
called  the  Master's  Side.  The  front  in  Farringdon-street  had  an  arched 
opening  into  a  room,  and  was  technically  called  "  the  grate,"  from  its 
crossed  iron  bars.  Above  was  inscribed,  "  Pray  remember  the  poor 
prisoners  having  no  allowance ;"  a  small  box  was  placed  at  the  window- 
sill,  to  receive  the  charity  of  passengers  in  the  street,  while  a  prisoner 
within  shouted  in  suppliant  tone  the  above  prayer.  This  was  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  prison,  corresponding  with  the  "  begging  at  the  grate"  in 
some  old  comedies;  and  "having  a  part  at  the  box"  already  mentioned. 
Disorderly  prisoners  were  put  in  the  stocks,  or  strong-room ;  and  those 
who  attempted  to  esoape  were  confined  in  a  tnb  at  the  prison-gate. 
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AboT6  the  entnuioe  to  the  prison  was  the  figure  9 ;  >o  thai  a  ddicate 
addreai  given  bj  the  prisoners  was  **  No.  9  Fleet-Market." 

Alack  1  what  "strange  bedfellowB'*  did  debt — a  phase  of  mlseij — make  men 
aoaualnted  with  in  the  Fleet !  If  a  prisoner  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  Common 
Side,  (for  which  he  paid  nothing,)  he  had  the  choice  orcrolng  down  into  '*  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,"  the  lowest  and  sunken  story,  where  ne  paid  U.  M.  for  the 
undisturbed  use  of  a  room ;  or  up  to  some  of  the  better  apartments,  where  he 
paid  the  same  rent,  but  was  subject  to  ohummnge,  i.  «.  a  fellow-prisoner  put 
into  his  room,  or  "  chummed  upon  him,"  but  who  might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  pay- 
ment of  4«.  6<i.  per  week,  or  more,  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  prison.  The 
latter  prisoner  would  then  provide  himself  with  a  common  lodging,  by  letting 
which  prisoners  in  the  Fleet  are  known  to  have  accumulated  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.    The  priton  sometimes  had  1000  Inmates. 

It  was  throughout  a  sad  scene  of  recreant  waste,  vagabondism,  and  ruffian 
recklessness :  it  had  a  skittle-shed ;  and  a  racket-ground,  where  Cavanagh  was  a 
noted  fives-player.  (See  Hazlitt's  life  of  him,  Examiner^  Feb.  17,  1819.)  Here 
you  might  hear  the  roar  of  the  great  town  from  without,  in  contrast  with  Uie 
stagnant  life  within  the  prison-walls,  above  the  ehevatue-de-frUt  of  which  might  be 
seen  a  church-spire  or  two. 

HappilV)  this  pest  of  a  prison,  the  Fleet,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1842, 
was  abolished,  and  its  few  inmates  were  drafted  to  the  Queen*s  Frison. 
The  property,  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  was  purcliased  of 
the  government  by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  25,000/.  It  was 
taken  down,  and  the  materials  sold,  in  1846;  comprising  nearly  three 
millions  of  bricks,  50  tons  of  lead,  40,000  feet  of  paving,  £g. 

The  liberty  of  the  Rulei  and  the  Dajf-Mulet  of  the  Fleet  may  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  and  their  antiquity  is  not  surprising  when  we  find  them  to 
be  matters  of  profit  and  extortion  by  the  Wardens.  However,  they  were  confirmed 
by  a  rule  of  Court  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  Rules  were  enlarged  in 
Easter  Term,  1824,  by  rule  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  which  extension 
included  the  neighbouring  parish  churches,  St.  Bride's,  and  St.  Martin's,  Lud- 
gate,  and  the  adjacent  streets  of  New  Bridge-street,  Black/Hars,  to  the  Thames, 
Dorset-street  and  Salisbury-square,  and  part  of  Fleet-street,  Ludgate-bill  and 
street,  to  the  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  Old  Baiiey,  and  the  various 
lanes,  courts,  &c.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above ;  the  extreme  circumference  of  the 
liberty  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Those  requiring  the  rules  were  obliged  to  provide 
sureties  for  their  forthcoming,  and  duly  keeping  within  the  boundaries,  and  to 
pay  a  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  debts  for  which  they  were  deta  ned;  which 
also  entitled  them  to  the  liberty  of  the  Day-rules,  enabling  them  during  term,  or 
the  sitting  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  to  go  abroad  dunn;?  the  day,  to  transact 
or  arrange  their  affairs,  &c.  The  Fleet  and  the  Queen's  Bench  were  the  only 
prisons  in  the  kingdom  to  which  these  privileges  had  for  centuries  been  attached. 

Fleet  Marriaget,  i.  e.  cUndestine  marriages,  were  performed  in  this 
prison  previously  to  the  year  1754 ;  and  though  not  legal  and  regular, 
they  were  tacitly  recognised  as  bein^  valid  and  indissoluble.  Many  of 
these  weddings  were  really  performed  m  the  chapel  of  the  prison ;  though, 
as  the  practice  extended,  **  the  Fleet  parsons"  and  tavern-keepers  in  the 
neighboarhood  fitted  up  a  room  in  their  lodgings  or  houses  as  a  chapel; 
and  most  of  the  taverns  near  the  Fleet  kept  their  own  registers.  In  1702, 
the  Bishop  of  London  interfered  to  prevent  this  scandalous  practice,  but 
with  little  eifect ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Act  of  Parliament  came  into 
operation,  March  25, 1754,  that  the  custom  was  pat  an  end  to.  On  the 
dav  previonsly,  (March  24,)  in  one  register-book  alone,  were  recorded 
217  marriages,  which  were  the  last  of  the  Fleet  weddings.  In  1821,  a 
collection  of  these  register-books,  weighing  more  than  a  ton  (recording 
Fleet  marriages  between  1686  and  1754),  was  purchased  bv  Government, 
and  deposited  in  the  R^stry  Office  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Godliman- 
street.  Doctors*  Commons.  Many  celebrated  names  figure  in  these  regis- 
ters; and  although  they  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  received  in  evidence 
on  trials,  they  are  not  altogether  useless  as  matters  of  record,  &c.  For 
their  history,  their  paraons  and  registers,  see  Mr.  J.  Burns'  volume. 

Pope  eommemozates  the  Fleet  Prison  as  a  "  Haunt  of  the  Muses."   Here 
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vere  conflned  Lord  Surrey. the  soldier-poet;  Nuh, the  fkntMtIcaIaatiriit(*' Pierce 
PennlleeB'*);  Dr.  Donne,  for  his  secret  marriage}  Wycherlejr,  the  peet,  here  for 
seven  years;  Richard  Savage  (in  "the  Rules*');  and  Richard  Llovd,  thefdend 
of  Churchill,  who  was  married  in  the  Fleet.  Here  died  Sir  Richard  Baker,  the 
chronicler ;  and  Francis  SandfonI,  the  genealogist.  Arthur  Murphy,  provoked  by 
the  satfiiee  of  ChurehUl  and  Lloyd,  describes  them  as  among  the  poor  hacks 

"  On  Ludgate-hiU  who  bloody  murders  write, 
Or  pass  m  Fleet-street  supperless  the  night.** 

Howrel*s  Letterst  already  mentioned,  have  had  a  parallel  in  our  time,  in 
Richard  Oastler's  PUet  Papers^  "  a  weekly  epistle  on  public  matters,"  inscribed 
to  Thomas  ThomhUl,  Enq.  of  Flxby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  whose  steward  Oaitler  had 
been,  and  at  whose  suit  he  was  imprisoned  here ;  he  was  liberated  by  subscription, 
Feb.  IS,  lSi4. 

FLEET  RIVER  AND  FLEET  DITCH. 

The  imall,  rapid  stream  Fled,  which  has  men  name  to  the  prison 
and  street,  and  the  portion  of  the  City  Wall  ditch  from  Holborn  to  the 
ThameSy  has  its  origin  in  a  nursery-fi^round  on  the  eastern  ridge  of 
Hampetead  HilU  Here  it  becomes  a  sewer,  after  which  it  issues  from 
the  side  of  a  bank  below  Well  Walk;  and  then  flows  down  a  small 
valley  of  gardens  and  orchards  to  near  the  reservoir  of  the  Hampstead 
water-heuls,  to  feed  which  the  springs  of  the  Fleet  were  collected  in 
ISSBf  and  were  afterwards  leased  out  bj  the  City  of  London.  From 
Hampstead  the  Fleet  may  be  traced  to  the  upper  part  of  Kentish  Town, 
after  which  it  is  diverted  fh>m  its  original  course  for  the  sewerage  of 
Camden  Town ;  but  its  ancient  channel  may  be  traced  at  the  back  of 
the  Castle  Tavern,  Kentish  Town,  and  next  in  the  King'g-road,  near  Pan- 
eras  Workhouse;  and  about  1825,  the  Fleet  was  conspicuous  all  along 
the  Baf^nigge- Wells  road,  but  is  now  covered  over.  Its  further  course 
is  under  Uie  walls  of  the  House  of  Correction,  in  Clerkenwell  Fields, 
thence  to  the  workhouse  in  Coppice- row,  under  Eyre-street  (formerly 
Hocldey-in-the-Hole),  having  here  been  formerly  joined  by  *'  the  River 
of  the  Wells,"  formed  by  Clerken,  Skinners',  and  other  wells;  and  thus 
to  the  bottom  of  Holborn.  Here  it  received  the  waters  of  the  Old 
Bourne,  which  rose  near  Middle -row,  and  the  channel  of  which  forms 
the  sewer  of  Holborn  Hill  to  this  day.  Thence  the  united  streams 
flowed  beneath  what  is  now  called  Farringdon-street  into  the  Thames. 

8tow  mentions,  *'  that  a  Parliament  being  holden  at  Carlisle  in  the 
year  1807,  the  35  Edward  !.,  Henry  Lacy  Earle  of  Lincolne  complained, 
that  whereas  (in  times  past)  the  course  of  water,  running  at  London 
under  Old-borne  bridge,  and  Fleet  bridge,  into  the  Thames,  had  beene 
of  such  bredth  and  depth  that  ten  or  twelve  ships.  Navies  at  once,  with 
Merchandises,  were  wont  to  come  to  the  aforesaid  bridge  of  Fleet,  and 
some  of  them  unto  Old-borne  Bridge,"  && 

An  anchor  has  been  discovered  as  hi^h  as  the  present  Baj 
Wells  road;  and  even,  it  is  said,  the  remains  of  a  ship,  in  the  I 
aodent  river,  near  Camden  Town. 

The  upper  supply  of  water  being  diverted,  the  ditch  became  stag- 
nant, and  into  it  were  thrown  all  sorts  of  offal,  do^  and  cats,  and 
measled  hogs,  which  Ben  Jonson  has  minutely  described :  it  became 
also  a  sort  of  cloaca  sumsia,  impassable  with  boats ;  in  1662  it  was 
ordered  to  be  deansed,  but  the  nuisance  was  scarcely  abated. 

The  Fleet  was  anciently  crossed  by  fonr  bridges  within  the  boundarr 
of  the  dty :  the  first  of  these,  Holborn  Bridge,  was  covered  up  in  1802, 
bnt  the  arch  and  part  of  the  parapet  were  discovered  during  a  repair  of 
the  ditch,  in  1841.    The  second  was  Fleet-lane  Bridge,  near  the  Prison. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Fleet  many  Roman  and  Saxon  coins  have  been  discovered. 
In  1970,  various  Roman  utensils  were  found  between  Holborn  and  Fleet  Bridge ; 
besides  Roman  oolns,  including  tUver  ring-money.    At  Holborn  Bridge  were 
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dug  up  two  braaen  lore$,  about  four  fnchet  long,— *Baccbu«  and  Ceres;  alao 
arrow-heads,  scales,  and  seals,  with  the  proprietors*  names  upon  them  in  Saxon 
characters;  spur-rowels,  keys,  and  daggers;  medals,  crosses,  crucifixes,  frc. 

Fleet  Bridge,  the  third,  connected  Fleet-street  with  Ludgate  Hill : 
it  waa  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;  and  in  its  place,  another, 
the  breadth  of  the  street  (Strype),  was  erected,  ornamented  with  pine- 
apples and  the  City  arms:  it  was  finally  removed  iu  1766.  A  fourth 
bridge  crossed  the  Fleet  opposite  Bridewell,  formerly  the  site  of  a 
tower,  supposed  to  have  appertained  to  the  Saxon  kings  of  England. 

After  the  Great  Fire,  the  Fleet,  or  Town  Ditch,  between  Uolbom 
and  the  Thames,  was  cleansed  and  deepened  by  the  Corporation,  so 
that  barges  ascended  to  Holborn  Bridge,  as  formerly :  wharfs  and  land- 
ing-places were  constructed;  and  Seacoal  and  Vfewcastle  lanes,  and 
large  inn-yards,  remaining  to  this  day,  attest  the  barge  traffic.    This 
«  New  Canal,**  as  it  was  called,  cost  27,777/.,  but  proved  unprofitable : 
it  became  choked  with  Thames  mud,  and  again  relapsed  into  a  commoa 
■ewer.    Gay  sings  of  its  "  muddy  current ;' '  and  Pope  points 
"  To  where  Fleet  ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams, 
Rolls  the  huge  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames ; 
The  king  of  dykes,  than  whom  no  slime  of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood."— r4<  Duneiad. 
Swift  thus  revels  in  its  delieut,  in  his  CUy  Shower : 
**  Now  (torn  all  parte  the  swelling  kennels  flow, 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go; 
Filth  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  tbey  safl'd  from  by  their  sight  and  smell. 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives  its  rapid  force, 
From  Smithfield  to  St.  'Pulchre*s  shape  their  course. 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  ridge, 
Fall  nrom  the  Conduit  prone  to  Holborn  Bridge; 
Sweepings  fh>m  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood, 
Drown'd  puppies,  stinking  sprate,  all  drench'd  in  mud. 
Dead  cau,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the  flood." 
The  ditch,  however,  grew  to  be  so  pestilential  a  nuisance,^  its  slime 
smothering  many  persons  who  fell  into  it,  that  the  space  between  HoU 
bom  Bri<|ge  and   Fleet-street  was  arched  over,  and  Stocks  Market 
removed  here,  changed  to  Fleet  Marie  et,  and  opened  for  the  sale  of 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  Sept.  90, 1737 ;  and  upon  the  site  of  Stocks 
Market  was  built  the  Mansion  House.    The  remaining  portion  of  the 
Fleet,  the  mouth  of  which  Pennant  describes  as  *<  a  muddy  and  genuine 
ditch,"  continued  open  until  1765,  at  the  building  of  Blackfriars  Bridge; 
the  foul  stream  was  then  arched  over,  and  it  now  enters  the  Thames 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  and  is  conveyed  some  distance  into  the 
river  bv  a  culvert :  the  vaulting  at  this  end  is  12  feet  high,  and  the 
channel  18  feet  wide. 

"  Here  many  persons  enter  at  low  tide,  armed  with  sticks  to  defend  themselves 
from  rate,  as  well  as  for  sounding  on  their  perilous  way  among  the  slimy  shallows ; 
and  carrying  a  lantern  to  sight  the  dreary  passnges,  they  wander  for  miles  under 
the  crowded  streete,  in  search  of  such  waifs  as  are  carried  there  from  above. 
A  more  dismal  pursuit  can  scarcely  be  conceived :  so  near  to  the  itrcat  concourse 
of  London  streets,  that  the  rolling  of  the  numerous  vehicles  incessantly  thunder- 
ing overhead,  and  even  the  voices  of  wayfarers,  are  heard,  wnere,  here  and  there,  a 
grating  a«lmlts  the  light  of  day;  yet  so  utterly  cut  off  from  all  communion  with  the 
busy  world  above,  so  lonely  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  and  populous  ci'y,  that 
of  the  thousands  who  puss  along,  not  one  is  even  conscious  of  the  proximity  of 
the  wretched  wsnderer  creeping  in  noisome  da'  kness  and  peril  beneath  his  very  feet. 
A  source  of  momentary  destruction  ever  lurking  in  these  gloomy  regions  existe 

•  Charoberlayne  (1727i,  however,  mentions  it  as  '•  a  mighty  chargeable  and 
?:?.!.  7?*^^  \***®  curious  stone  bridges  over  it ;  the  many  huge  vaults  on  each 
stae  thereof,  to  treasure  up  Newcastle  coals  for  the  use  of  the  poor." 
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in  the  guet,  which  generate  in  their  confined  and  putrefying  atmosphere,  and 
•ometfmee  explode  with  a  force  sufiicient  to  blow  up  the  very  masonry;,  or  which, 
taking  light  from  the  lantern,  mi^ht  envelope  the  miserable  intruder  in  sudden 
flame.  Many  venturers  may  have  sunk  down  in  such  a  dismal  pilgrimage,  to  b% 
heard  of  no  more ;  may  have  fallen  suddenly  choked,  sunk  bodily  in  the  treache- 
rous slime,  become  a  prey  to  swarms  of  voracious  rata,  or  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  a  sudden  increase  of  the  polluted  stream." — Archer's  Vestiges  of  Old  London, 
Part  III.,  with  an  interior  View  of  the  Ditch. 

Since  1841,  Fleet  Ditch,  at  the  back  of  Field-lane,  has  been  covered 
over;  bnt  it  may  be  traced  in  the  alleys  at  the  back  of  Cow-cross, 
whence  it  continues  open  to  Ray-street,  Clerkenwell ;  while  Brookhill 
and  Tummill  streets  keep  in  memorv  the  brook  which  ran  here  into 
the  Fleet,  and  the  mill  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  turned  bj  its  waters. 

In  1829  was  completed  a  new  market  between  the  west  end  of  Far- 
ringdon-street  and  Shoe-lane ;  whither,  in  Nov.  20,  was  remored  Fleet 
Market,  the  premises  of  which  were  then  taken  down.  At  the  south  end 
of  Farringdon-street  isagranite  obelisk,  erected  in  1838  to  the  memory 
of  Alderman  Waithmanrwho  commenced  business  as  a  Hnendraper  close 
to  this  spot  in  1785 :  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1823-24,  and  was  returned 
six  times  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  London.  Opposite  Waithnian's 
obelisk  is  a  monument  which  bears  the  name  of  a  much  less  worthy 
man,  John  Wilkes,  and  the  year  of  his  mayoralty,  1775. 

FLEET-STREET, 

Kamed  firom  the  river  Fleet,  and  extending  from  the  junction  of  Far- 
ringdon-street and  New  Bridge-street,  is  one  of  toe  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  thoroughfares  in  London.  For  many  centuries  it  has 
been  noted  for  its  exhibitions  and  processions ;  its  printers,  stationers, 
and  booksellers:  its  early  coffee-houses  and  taTcms,  and  banking- 
houses.    It  has  leading  trom.  it  thirty-four  streets,  lanes,  and  courts. 

Fleet^trect  was  noted  for  iU  signs :  the  counting  of  them,  "  ttom  Temple  Bar 
to  the  furthest  conduit  in  Cheapside,"  ftc,  is  quoted  as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Fuller's  memory.  ( Life,  &c.,  p.  76,  ed.  1 662. )  The  swinging  of  one  of  these  broad 
signs,  in  a  high  wind,  and  the  weight  of  iron  on  which  it  acted,  sometimes 
brought  the  wall  down ;  and  one  f^nt-fall  of  tbis  kind  in  Fleet-street  maimed 
several  persons,  and  killed  "  two  young  ladies,  a  eobler,  and  the  King's  Jeweller.* 
— (rA«  boetor,  by  R.  Southey,  one  vol.  edit.  p.  287.) 

Before  the  Great  Fire,  and  long  after.  Fleet-street  was  badly  paved ; 
the  houses,  mostly  of  timber,  overhung  in  all  imaginable  positions ;  and 
the  ahope  were  rude  sheds  with  a  penthouse,  beneath  which  the  trades- 
men nnceadngly  called  *'  What  d*  ye  lack,  gentles  ?  What  d'  ye  lack  ?  " 
It  was  then  but  a  suburb.  Temple-bar  was  originally  a  wooden  gate- 
house across  the  road  to  divide  the  city  from  Westminster ;  and  often  in 
Fleet-street  might  be  seen  men  playing  at  footbalL 

The  street  was  encumbered  with  posU,  upon  which  the  performances  at  the 
theaties  were  announced;  hence  posting-bills.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  relates 
that  master  Field,  the  player,  riding  up  Fleet-street  at  a  great  pace,  a  genaeman 
caUed  him,  and  asked  hbn  what  play  was  to  be  nlayed  that  day  t  He  being  angry 
to  he  stayed  on  so  fHvolous  a  demand,  answered  tbat  he  might  see  what  pUy  was 
to  be  pUiyed  on  every  poet.  "  I  cry  your  mercy,"  said  the  genUeman ;  "  1  took 
you  for  a  jmsI,  you  rode  so  fast." 

Fleet-street  retains  its  celebrity  for  printing-offices  in  the  adjoining 


lanes  and  courts,  greatly  increased  by  the  newspapers  of  the  last  two 
centuries.  It  has  two  churches,  St.  Bride's  and  St  Dunstan's.  (See 
pages  121  and  124.)  The  Great  Fire  of  1666  stopped  three  houses  east- 
wwd  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  within  a  few  doors  of  the  Inner  Temple- 
gate,  nearly  opposite. 

Na  108  (now  Sunday  Timet  office,)  was  formerly  Alderman  Waith- 
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man's  shop,  whither  he  remoTed  from  the  south  end  of  Fleet  BCarket. 
At  No.  37,  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  Uardham's  87  snuff  was  first 
made  and  sold  by  John  Hardham,  o/tm  Garricli's  "  numberer." 

In  Bride  lane  is  the  ancient  St.  Bride's  Well,  o^er  which  is  a  pump  ; 
and  here  is  Cogers*  Hall,  a  taTern,where  the  Cogers  have  met  since  1756. 

In  Shoe-lane,  leading  to  Holbornhill,  was  a  notorious  cocltpit  in 
Pepjs*s  time :  at  the  north  end,  from  1378  to  1647,  was  the  town-honse 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  and  a  part  of  the  garden,  with  lime-trees 
and  arookerj,  existi^ain  1758;  the  mansion  was  taken  down  in  1828. 
Shoe-lane  is  associated  with  four  poets :  in  the  burial-ground  of  St. 
Andrew's  workhouse,  now  covered  oy  Farringdon  Market,  was  buried 
Chatterton;  in  St  Andrew's  churchyard  lies  Henry  Neele;  in  Gun- 
powder-alley, in  1658,  died  in  abject  poverty  Richard  Lovelace,  the 
cavalier  poet, "  the  most  amiable  and  beautifil  person  that  eves  ever  be- 
held ;***  m  1749,  in  a  wretched  lodging  off  Shoe- lane,  died  Richard  Boyce. 
In  Gunpowder-allev,  too,  lived  Evans,  the  astrologer,  the  friend  and 
instructor  of  Lilly,  the  "  Sidrophel"  of  Hudibras. 

S  Opposite  Sho'e-lane  was  the  famous  Fleet-street  Conduit.  (See 
ge  125.)  At  No.  134,  the  Globe  tavern,  frequented  by  Goldsmith,  and 
acklin  the  actor,  was  held  the  Robin  Hood  club.  Saliebwry-eourt^ 
nearly  facing,  was  once  the  inn  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury ;  then  of  the 
Sackvilles,  and  was  called  Sackville  House  and  Dorset  House;  whence 
Dorset-street.  After  the  Great  Fire,  Wren  built  for  Pavenent  *'the 
Duke's  Theatre,"  opened  1671,  where  Betterton  played :  it  had  a  pic- 
turesque front  to  the  Thames;  upon  its  site  are  the  city  Gas-works.  Sa- 
lisbury or  Dorset-court  had  also  its  playhouse,  originally  the  granary  of 
Salisbury  House ;  it  was  pulled  down  by  sectarian  soldiers  in  1649,  re- 
built in  1660,  hut  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  court  was  a  scene 
of  the  mug-house  riots  of  1716,  and  here  was  a  noted  mug-house.  In 
Salisbury  court  (now  square)  Richardson  wrote  his  Pamela,  and  printed 
bis  own  novels ;  his  printing-office  being  at  the  top  of  the  court,  now  No. 
76  Fleet-street :  Goldsmith  was  once  Richardson's  **  reader  ;*'  and  here 
was  printed  Maitland's  London,  folio,  1739.  Richardson  was  visited 
here  by  Hog^arth,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Toung ;  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  when  a  pUyful  chikL 

Water-lane  (now  Wkitefrian-ttreet)  leads  to  Whit«*friar8,  named 
from  a  convent  of  white  robed  Carmelites,  and  called  Alsatia  from  1608 
to  1696  (see  Scott's  Fnrtunee  of  Nigel) ;  extending  from  Fleet-street 
to  the  Thames,  and  from  the  western  side  of  Water-lane  to  the  Temple : 
it  was  a  privileged  sanctuary,  abolished  1697 :  a  notorious  retreat  for 
cheating  creditors,  had  its  cant  Lombard •  street ;  and  had  many  a 
Cheatly,  Shamwell,  Hackum,  and  Scapeall.  (See  Shadwell*s  Squire  of 
Alsatia.)  At  the  Harrow,  in  Water- lane,  lived  Filby,  Goldf  mith^s  tailor. 
No.  64  Fleet-street  is  the  Bolt-in- Tun  inn,  named  in  a  grant,  1443. 
Opposite  is  Bolt- court,  where,  at  No.  8,  Dr.  Johnson  lived  from  1776 
till  his  death  in  1784 ;  while  here,  Johnson  unsuccessfully  applied  (in 
1776)  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  requesting  apartments  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  Johnson's  house  was  subsequently  Bensley*s  printing-office 
and  was  burnt  June  26, 1819.  The  Joknion*»  Head  tavern  was  not  con- 
temporary with  the  Doctor.  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  123.)  At 
No.  4,  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  died  Nov.  1776.  In  the  court,  Cob- 
bt't  t  wrote, printed,  and  published  his  Political  Register,  and  sold  Indian 
com.  No.  3  was  bequeathed  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  by  Dr. 
Lettsom ;  over  the  door  is  an  emblematic  bas-relief.  The  Society  re- 
moved. In  1851,  to  38  George-street,  Hanover- square. 

•  Georm  Petty,  haberdasher,  in  Fleetpstreef ,  csrried  twenty  shniings  to  Love- 
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Wine-offlee'Ccwri :  Goldsmith  lodged  here  in  1761,  when  Johnson 
first  Tisited  him ;  Goldsmith  then  wrote  for  the  Public  Ledger  news- 
paper, And  began  the  Vicar  of  Wak^eltL  Here  is  a  good  old  chop- 
fionse,  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 

JohnMon*s-court :  at  No.  7  Samuel  Johnson  lived  1765  to  1776 ;  the 
John  Bull  newspaper  was  commenced  here,  at  No.  11,  in  1820.  North- 
ward is  Goughs^piare,  where,  at  No.  17,  Johnson  compiled  the  greater 
portion  of  his  Diirtionarj,  1748  to  1768. 

Serjeants'  Inn,  on  the  south  i»ide  of  Fleet-street,  was  formerly  an  inn 
of  court ;  the  handsome  offices  were  designed  bj  Adam.  No.  13  Fleet- 
street,  the  Amicable  Life  Assurance  office,  was  rebuilt  in  1839;  the 
Society  was  first  chartered  by  Queen  Anne. 

Cbahb-coubt.    (See  page  237.) 

Red  Lion- court:  printing-offices  of  John  Nichols  (Genileman^s 
Magazine),  burnt  Feb  8, 1808  ;  of  Messrs.  Y  alps  {Classics),  where  Punch 
is  now  printed ;  and  of  Bichard  Taylor,  F.R.S.  (Philosophical  Maa.) 

Mitre-court:  Mitre  tdTern,  the  favourite rendexTous  of  Dr.  John- 
son's evening  parties,  including  Goldsmith,  Perc^,  Hawksworth,  and 
Boswell ;  here  was  planned  the  Tour  to  the  Hebndes.  Johnson  had  a 
strange  nervous  feeling,  which  made  him  uneasy  if  he  had  not  touched 
everv  post  between  the  Mitre  and  his  own  lodgings.  Chamberlain 
Clark,  who  died  in  1831,  aged  92,  was  the  last  surviving  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Mitre  friends.  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  also  frequented  this 
tavern.  Here,  in  1640,  Lilly  met  old  Will  Poole,  the  astrologer,  then 
living  in  Ram-alley ;  the  Royal  Society  Club  dined  at  the  Mitre  from 
1743  to  1750,  the  Society  then  meeting  in  Crane-court.  Mitre-court 
was  a  sanctuary,  abolished  1697. 

Frttbr-lakb.    (See  page  290.) 

Hare-court  (originally  Kam-alley),  opposite  Fetter-lane,  was  for- 
merly noted  for  its  public-houses  and  cook-shops,  often  mentioned  in 
the  17th-century  plays;  and  was  a  sanctuary  untU  1697. 

In  Fleet-street  were  the  earliest  printing-offices  and  stationery 
marts  for  books :  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (assistant  of  Caxton)  at  the  signs 
of  the  Golden  Sun,  Swan,*  and  Falcon,  the  latter  in  Falcon-conrt ;  in 
the  house  over  which  (^  Fleet-street)  lived  John  Murray,  sen ,  the 
publisher.  In  Fleet-street,  too,  were  the  printing-houses  of  Richard 
Fynson;  Rastall  (Star);  Tottel  (Hand  and  Star),  afterwards  Jaggard 
and  Joel  Stephens,  in  part  of  Dick's  Coffee-house.  (See  Cunningham's 
Hand-booh,  p.  188.)  Among  the  booksellers  was  Bernard  Lintot 
(Cross  Keys),  '* between  the  two  Temple  gates;*'  and  against  Old  St. 
DunstanV Church,  Edmund  Curll  (Dial  and  Bible). 

Here,  also,  are  the  oldest  banking  firms,  except  Stone,  Martin  and 
Co.,  Lombard-street,  who  claim  to  oe  the  successors  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  No.  1  Fleet  Street  (formerly  the  Mary  gold)  is  the  banking- 
house  of  Child  and  Co.,  who  date  from  soon  after  the  Restoration ; 
they  occupy  the  rooms  over  Temple-bar  for  their  books  of  accounts. 


The  principal  of  the  Arm  it  the  Countess  of  Jeney,  wife  of  George  Child 
vniierv.  Earl  of  Jeney,  who  sstumed  the  name  of  Child  upon  bis  Countess  in- 
heritiog  the  estat«'S  oi  her  maternal  gTandf^ther,  Robert  Child,  Esq.,  of  Osterley 

*  Imprint  to  the  *'  Demaundes  Joyous :" 

"Empr)nied  at  London  in  Fletestrs 

te  at  the  signs  of  the  Swsns  by 

me  Wynkyn  de  Worde 

In  theyereofour 

lords  A  M 
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Park,  Middlesex.  '*  In  the  eat«Io«nie  of  a  ule  of  prints,  kc,  hf  Mr.  Hodgson, 
9th  June.  1834.  lot  S70,  is  an  original  sketch  in  oil  by  Hogarth,  representing  a 
memomble  occurrence  in  the  house  of  Child  and  Co.,  when  they  weie  delivered 
by  temporary  munificence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough." 

Next  is  Gosling's,  No.  19,  ugn  of  Three  Squirrels  in  the  iron-work 
of  a  window,  origiaallj  on  a  losenge  shield. 

Gosling,  as  founder  of  the  house,  is  thus  mentioned  In  the  aoeonnt  of  Secret 
Service  Monies  of  Charles  II.  and  James  L  *.  "  To  Richard  Bakenham,  in  ftdl,  for 
several  parcellt  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  bought  of  William  Gosiling  and  partners, 
on  2d  May,  1674,  by  the  Dutchess  of  Cleveland,  for  the  wedding-clothes  of  the 
Lady  Sussex  and  Lichfield,  MOI.  Ss, 

Messrs.  Uoares',  No.  ST  (Golden  Bottle),  dotes  firom  1680. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq.,  the  principal  of  the  firm,  succeeded  Sir  F.  Child  as  Alder- 
man of  the  Ward  of  rarriugaon  Without;  was  Sheriff  in  1740-41,  in  which  year 
there  were  three  Lord  Mayors.  Mr.  Hoare  has  left  a  manuscript  Jourrud  of  his 
shrievalty,  illustrating  various  customs,  privileges,  and  "  treats'*  of  the  City,  and 
concluding  thus :  "  after  being  regaled  with  sack  and  walnuts,  I  returned  to  my 
own  house  in  my  private  capacity,  to  my  great  consolation  and  comfort."  He  was 
Lord  Mayor  in  174«. 

The  old  Fleet-street  taverns  and  coffee-honses  are  mostly  MppaS" 
gaget :  npon  the  nte  of  Child's-place  was  the  I>evil  tavern,  si^  St. 
Dunatan  palling  the  Devil's  nose :  here,  in  the  Apollo  chamber,  over 
the  door,  were  inscribed  the  verses  by  Jonson,  commencing, 

"  Weloome,  all  who  lead  or  follow, 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo." 

Here  Ben  Jonson  and  his  sons  nsed  to  make  their  liberal  meetinisrs; 
the  rules  of  Ben*s  Club  in  gold  letters  over  the  chimney.  {Tatier,  No. 
79.)  These  are  preserved  in  the  premises,  at  the  back  of  Child's  bank. 
No.  1,  with  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  Apollo :  the  contemporary  landlord 
was  Sim  Wadlow,  *' the  king  of  skinkers."  (J&ntim.)  The  club-room, 
fitted  with  a  mnsic-galiery,  was  afterwards  used  for  balls  and  entertain* 
ments ;  and  the  hotise  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  the  wits  of  the  last 
century:  "I  dined  to-day"  (Oct  12, 1710)  "with  Dr.  Garth  and  ICr. 
Addison,  at  the  Devil  tavern,  near  Temple-bar ;  and  Garth  treated." 
{JouTTud  to  Sulla.)  Here  Dr.  Johnson  presided  at  a  sapper  cele- 
brating the  publication  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  book,  when  the  whole 
night  was  spent  in  festivity:  the  tavern  was  taken  down  in  1788.  Oppo- 
site, is  Apollo-court ;  and  next  door  east,  is  the  Cock  tavern,  with  an 
old  carved  and  gilt  sign-bird.  (See  Taverns.)  The  Horn  Tavern,  now 
Anderton's  Hotel,  No.  164,  was  famous  in  1604.  (See  Coffeb-Houses  : 
Dick's,  Rainbow,  and  Peele's,  pp.  201-3-4.) 

One  of  the  OuriotitieM  of  Fleet-street  was  Mrs.  Salmon's  Moving  Waxwork, 
originally  established  at  the  Golden  Salmon,  St.  Martin's,  near  Aldersgate  (Harl. 
Ms.  5931.  Brit.  Mus.):  "it  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the  Ingenious  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Trout."  {TKe  Speetatort  No.  28.)  Thence 
the  Waxwork  was  removed  to  No.  189  Fleet-street,  site  of  Messrs.  Praed's 
banking-house.  At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Salmon,  aged  90,  the  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Clarke,  a  surgeon,  (father  of  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke,  M.D.), 
as  an  investment  for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Clarke  continn^d  the  exhibition  as  Mrs. 
Salmon's,  at  No.  189,  until  1795,  when  it  was  removed  to  No.  17,  nearly  opposite, 
at  the  east  comer  of  Inner  Temple-lane ;  and  here  shewn,  with  a  figure  of  Anne 
Biggs,  on  crutches,  at  the  door,  until  Mrs.  Clarke's  death  in  1812.  The  collec- 
tion, much  reduced,  was  then  sold  for  50i.,  and  subsequently  shewn  at  the  west 
comer  of  Water-lane.  No.  17  Fleet-street  (now  a  bairdxesser'B,)  is  advertised  as 
"  formerly  the  Palace  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey."  Mrs.  Salmon,  with 
more  probability,  styled  it  *  once  the  Palace  of  Henry  Prince  of  Walea,  son  of  King 
James  I. ;"  but  this  residence  is  not  mentioned  by  his  biographers :  the  first-floor 
fh)nt-room  has,  however,  an  enriched  plaster  celling,  inscribed  P.  (triple  plame) 
H.,  which,  with  part  of  the  carved  walnacoting,  denota4be  hoaae  to  be  of  the 
time  of  James  L  oign^ed  by  L^OOgle 
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Wax- work  and  nine-daj  wonders  are  stUl  to  be  seen  east  of  St. 
Diinstan's  Church.  In  the  bay-windowed  house,  Nos.  184  and  185,  lived 
Drajrton,  the  poet.  West  of  St.  Dunstan's  is  the  Law  Life  Assurance 
Office,  of  James  I.  street-architecture,  built  by  Shaw  in  1634 :  next  is  the 
paseage  to  Clifford's  Inn.  Chaucer,  when  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
was  fined  2«.  by  the  Society  for  beatinji^  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet-street ; 
so  states  Speght,  the  illustrator  of  the  poet  Cowley  was  born  near 
Chancery-lane ;  his  father  was  a  grocer.  Isaac  Walton  lived  two  doors 
west  of  ChancerT-lane,  whither,  in  1632,  he  remoyed.  (See  Chancery- 
Lamb,  p.  70.)  At  No.  197  was  Rackstrow's  Anatomical  Museum,  and 
collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  natural  magic,  ^c,  exhi- 
bited from  1736  to  1798.  Bell-yard  and  Feiter-kme  were  once  noted 
for  fishing-tackle  shops,  of  which  few  remain. 

Shire^ane  (now  Lower  Serle's-place),  hard  by  Temple-bar,  named 
from  its  dividing  the  City  from  the  Shire,  was  once  a  place  of  note. 
Here  was  bom  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  poet,  and  witty  contemporary 
of  Rochester ;  here  lived  Elias  Ashmole,  by  turns  astrologer,  alchemist, 
and  antiquary,  who  called  "  father"  one  Backhouse,  an  adept,  in  Fleet- 
street,  over  against  St.  Dunstan*s  Church. 


In  1658,  Ashmole  left  the  aitrologeri  and  alchemiati ;  in  1660,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  Middle  Temple  Hall ;  and  on  Jan.  26, 1679,  by  a  lire  in  his  chambers 
in  the  Mkldle  Temple,  he  loet  most  of  his  library,  a  cabinet  of  9000  coins,  besides 
seals,  charters,  &e.,  and  a  curious  collection  of  engraved  portraits. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Shire-lane  lived  Isaac  Biokerstaff,  the  TVi^&r, 
who  led  the  aeputation  of  '*  Twaddlers*'  down  the  lane,  across  Fleet- 
street,  to  Dick's  Coffee-house.  At  the  Trumpet  (afterwards  the  Duke's 
Head)  public-house,  in  Shire-lane,  the  Toiler  met  his  club ;  and  in  the 
lane  lived  Christopher  ELatt,  at  whose  house  originated  the  Kit-Eat 
Club.    (See  p.  195.) 

Fleet-street  was  the  scene  of  the  annual  grand  burning  of  the  Pope  (on 
Not.  17,)  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  the  torchlight  procession  beginning  at 
Moorflelds.  and  ending  at  Fleet-street,  where  the  effigies  of  the  Pope  was  burnt, 
opposite  Middle  Temple-gate.  These  saturnalia  were  kept  up  until  after  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.;  when  the  anti-popish  mummery  was  transferred  to 
Nov.  5.    (See  TaMPLS  and  Temple  Bae.) 

FOO  OF  LONDON. 

This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  half  million  of  blazing  coal-fires  in 
the  metropolis  contributing  a  vast  quantity  of  fuliginous  matter,  which, 
mingling  with  the  vapour,  partly  arising  n-om  imperfect  drainage,  pro- 
duces that  foggy  darkness,  which  Londoners  not  maptly  term  <*awfuL" 
Sometimes  it  is  of  a  bottle-green  colour ;  but  if  the  barometer  rise,  it 
will  either  totally  disappear  or  change  into  a  white  mist.  At  other 
timet  it  is  of  pea-soup  yellow;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  street  gas- 
lights appear  like  the  pin-head  lamps  of  old.  The  hitter  is  the  genuine 
^'London  Fog." 

"  First  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day, 
It  rises  of  an  ashy  gray ; 
Then  deeping  with  a  sordid  stain 
Of  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane. 
Vapour  importunate  and  dense. 


It  was  at  once  with  every  sense. 

scape  not.    All 
Returns  a  dull,  unwonted  sound. 


The  ears  escape  not.  All  around 
Returns  a  dull,  unwonted  sound. 
Loath  to  stand  still,  atrald  to  stir, 
The  chilled  and  pussled  passengei 
Oft  blundering  fkom  the  pavement,  falls 
To  fleel  his  way  along  the  rails  i 
Or  at  the  crossings,  in  the  roll 


The  chilled  and  pussled  passenger, 

Oft  blundering  fkom  the  pavement, 

To  fsel^his  way  along  the  rails ;  ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Of  eTerj  oaniiige  dreads  the  pole. 

Bearee  an  ecUp»e  with  pall  so  dun 

Blots  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  sun. 

Bat  soon  a  thicker,  darker  cloak 

"Wraps  all  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke. 

Which  steam-compelling  trade  disgoifea 

From  all  her  Tumaoes  and  forges 

In  pitchy  clouds  too  dense  to  rise, 

Descends  rejected  from  the  skies; 

Till  struggling  day,  extinguished  quite, 

At  noon  gives  place  to  candle-iight."— H^mry  Luttrel. 

The  fog  too  sensibly  affects  the  organs  of  respiration :  henoe,a  Scotch 
physician  has  asked,  *'  if  a  person  require  half  a  gallon  of  pure  air  per 
minute,  how  many  gallons  of  this  foul  atmosphere  mtist  be,  as  it  were, 
filtered  by  his  lungs  in  the  course  of  a  day  ?*' 

Sometimes  the  fog  is  caused  by  a  very  ordinary  accident, — a  change  of 
wind,  thus  accounteid  for :  the  west  wind  carries  the  smoke  of  the  towa 
eastward,  in  a  long  train,  extending  twenty  or  thirty  miles ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  clear  day  from  an  eminence  five  or  six  miles  from  the  town, — 
say,  from  Harrow -on- the- Hill.  In  this  case,  suppose  the  wind  to  chan^j^e 
suddenly  to  the  east,  the  great  body  of  smoke  will  be  brought  back  m 
an  accumulated  mass ;  and  as  this  repasses  the  town,  augmented  by  the 
clouds  of  smoke  from  every  fire  therein,  it  causes  the  murky  darkness. 

By  accurate  observation  of  the  height  of  the  fog,  relat'iTelj  with  the 
higher  edi6ces,  whose  elevation  is  known,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  fogs  of  London  never  rise  more  than  from  200  to  240  feet  above  the 
same  level.  Hence,  the  air  of  the  more  elevated  environ ->  of  the  metro> 
polls  is  celebrated  for  its  pure  and  invigorating  qualities,  being  placed 
above  the  fogs  of  the  plain,  and  removed  from  smoky  and  contaminated 
atmosphere.  The  height  of  the  Norwood  hills,  for  example,  is  390  feet 
above  the  sea-level  at  low  water ;  and  thus  enjoys  pre-eminent  salubrity. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  defence  of  the  City  of  London  by  the  wall  bnilt  by  our  later  Roman 
colonists  has  been  already  deacribed.  (See  Citt  Wall  and  Gatbs, 
p.  184.)     In  later  times,  the  metropolis  had  again  to  be  fortified. 

During  the  Civil  Wars,  in  1642,  the  Parliament  ordered  that  trenches 
and  ramparts  should  be  made  near  the  bighwavs  leading  to  the  City, 
and  in  different  parts  about  London  and  Westminster.  These  fortifi- 
cations consisted  of  a  strong  earthen  rampart,  flanked  with  bastions, 
redoubts,  &c.,  surrounding  the  whole  city  and  its  liberties,  including 
South wark.  In  Tyburn  Road,  in  1643,  there  were  three  forts  erected, 
riz.  a  redoubt,  with  two  flanks,  near  St.  Giles's  Pound ;  a  small  fort  at 
the  east  end  of  the  road ;  and  a  larare  fort  with  four  half  bulwarks, 
across  the  road  opposite  Wardour-street.  From  Tke  Perfect  Diurnal 
of  this  period,  we  gather  that  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  ser- 
vants assisted  in  the  works;  as  did  also  a  great  company  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  other  chief  men  of  the  City,  and  the  l^rained  Bands, 
with  spades,  shovels,  and  pickaxes;  also  feltmakers,  cappers,  shoe- 
makers, and  porters,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  assisted  in 
raising  the  defences. 

Upon  the  site  of  Mount-street  was  the  fort  of  "  Oliver's  Mount  ;'* 
and  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Hamilton-place  at  Hyde- Park- 
comer  was  a  large  fort  with  four  bastions. 
"  Prom  ladiew  down  to  oytter-wenches, 
Laboured  Uke  pioneers  in  trenches."— BuUer's  ffudibnu.  Part  IL  Canto  «. 
The  women,  and  even  the  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune,  not  only  encouraged  the 
men,  but  worked  with  their  own  hands.    Lady  Middlesex,  Lady  Foster,  Lady 
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Aime  Walker,  and  Hn.  Duneh,  haye  been  particularlj  celebrated  for  their  ac- 
tivity.—Dr.  Nadi'8  Kotet. 

FOUNDLINO  HOSPITAL  (tHe), 

In  Oailford-Btreet,  was  established  by  Royal  Ghartery  granted  in 
n2Q  to  Thomas  Coram  (master  of  a  trading  yessel),  <*  for  the  reception^ 
mainten  ince,  and  education  of  exposed  and  deserted  youne  chilaren,'* 
in  an  hospital  erected  <*  after  the  example  of  France,  Holland,  and 
other  Christian  countries."  This  shews  that  Coram  contempUUed  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  all  foundlings,  as  is  the  case  in  the  above 
conntries ;  and  such  was  the  practice  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  Governors  first  opened  a  house  in  Hatton-garden, 
on  March  25, 1740-1 ;  and  any  person  bringing  a  child,  rang  the  bell  at 
the  inner  door,  and  waited  to  hear  if  the  infant  was  returned  from 
disease  or  at  once  receive,  no  questions  whatever  being  asked  as  to. 
whom  the  child  belonged,  or  whence  it  was  brought;  and  when  the  full 
number  of  children  had  been  taken  in,  a  notice  of  "  The  House  iefuir* 
was  affixed  over  the  door :  often  there  were  100  children  offered,  when 
only  twenty  could  be  admitted;  riots  ensued,  and  thenceforth  the 
women  balloted  for  admission  by  di  awing  balls  ont  of  a  bag. 

The  present  Hospital  was  built  by  Jacobson ;  and  the  cnildren,  600 
in  namber,  were  removed  there  in  1754,  when  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  were  more  than  five  times  the  amount  of  the  income. 
The  Governors  then  applied  to  Parliament,  who  voted  them  10,000/., 
and  sanctioned  the  general  admission  of  children,  the  establishment  of 
country  hospiuls,  &c.*  A  basket  was  hung  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital 
in  London,  in  which  the  children  were  deposited,  after  ringing  a  bell  to 
give  notice  to  the  officers  in  attendanccf  On  June  2d,  1750,  the  first 
day,  117  children  were  thus  received;  and  between  that  day  and 
December  dist,  1784,  8727  were  admitted.  In  the  year  1757  printed 
bills  were  posted  in  the  streets  apprising  the  public  of  their  privilege. 
The  consequences  were  lamentable :  prostitution  was  greatly  increased 
by  this  easy  means  of  disposing  of  illegitimate  oflTspring ;  and  from  the 
want  of  means  of  rearing  so  many  children,  the  greater  number  died : 
of  14,934  children  received  in  three  years  and  ten  months,  10,989  perished. 
At  length,  in  1760,  this  indiscriminate  admission  was  discontinued  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  legislature  undertaking  to  support  all  the  children 
who  had  been  already  received  at  its  suggestion.  Still,  so  late  as  1795 
the  practice  of  admitting  children  without  inquiry,  on  payment  of  100/., 
had  n.it  become  extinct ;  but  it  was  abolished  in  1801. 

Hogarth,  one  of  the  earliest  "  Governors  and  Guardians,"  greatly 
assisted  his  friend  Captain  Coram,  whose  full-length  portrait  he  painted 
and  presented  to  the  Hospiul,  with  other  pictures.  These  were  shewn 
to  the  public,  and  became  very  attractive;  and  out  of  this  success  grew 
the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acudemy,  in  the  Adelphi,  in  the  year 
1760.  The  painters  often  met  at  the  Hospital ;  the  exhibition  of  their 
pictures  drew  daily  crowds  of  spectators,  in  their  splendid  equipages ; 
and  a  visit  to  the  Foundling  became  the  most  fashionable  morning  lounge 
of  the  reign  of  George  11.  The  grounds  in  front  of  the  Hospital  were 
a  Csshionable   promenade;   and    brocaded  silks,  gold-headed  canea^ 

*  Branch  establishments  were  opened  In  the  country ;  snd  at  one  of  them 
(Aekwortb,  in  YorkaUirv)  was  made  cloth,  in  suits  of  which  several  of  the  artist- 
patrons  appealed  at  the  Festival  of  1761.  Another  branch  hospital  was  at 
Aylesbury:  of  i  his  John  Wilkes  (M.  P.  for  that  borough)  was  appointed  Treasurer; 
but  when  he  left  the  kingdom  in  176i,  bis  accounts  were  deficient. 

t  An  aged  banker  in  the  north  of  England,  received  Into  the  Hospital,  being 
desiroiu  of  aacenaioing  his  origin,  ail  the  Information  afforded  by  the  books  of 
the  establishment  was,  that  he  wsa  put  iuto  the  basket  at  the  gate  naked. 
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and  laced  three-cornered  (Eprham,  Staines,  and  IVlndsor)  hata,  formed 
a  gay  bey^  in  Lamb's- CoDdutt -fields. 

The  pictures  represent  the  state  of  British  art  prerionslr  to  the 
patronage  of  West  by  George 4U.  In  the  collection  is  Hogarth  s  March 
to  Finchley,  and  Moses  brought  to  Pharaoh's  Daughter ;  Dr.  Mead,  by 
Allan  Ramsay ;  Handel,  by  Kneller ;  Lord  Dartmouth,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds ;  Views  of  the  Foundling  and  St.  George's  Hospitals,  by 
Richard  Wilson ;  the  Charter-House  (Sutton's  Hospital),  by  Gains- 
borough; ChelseaandBethlem  Hospitals,  by  Haytley;  Christ's  Hosptta], 
St. Thomas's  and  Greenwich  Hospitals,  by  Wale;  abas-relief  by  Rys- 
brack ;  and  a  bust  of  Handel,  by  Roubiliac. 

Tlie  Chapel  has  an  altar-piece  (Christ  presenting  a  little  Child), 
painted  by  West.  At  the  suggestion  of  Handel,  the  musical  senrice  has 
Deen  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  Hospital  funds.  (See  Chapels, 
p.  169.)  Dr.  Bumey  attempted  to  found  an  «  Academv  of  Music''  on 
this  basis,  just  as  an  Academy  of  Arts  had  been  raised ;  but  the  project 
failed.  Several  blind  children,  who  had  been  received  into  the  Hospital 
during  the  indiscriminate  admission,  were  trained  as  a  choir.  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille,  the  organist:  Mr.  Printer,  Miss  Thetford,  and  Jenny  Freer, 
singers,  were  all  blind  foundlings. 

Coram  is  buried  in  the  raults.  Here  also  rest  sereral  benefactors, 
including  Lord  Chief- Justice  Tenterden,  whose  bust  is  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  chapel :  some  verses  written  by  his  Lordship  are  sung 
at  the  Festival  of  the  Governors.  Upon  the  lodges  are  two  charac- 
teristic bas-relief  medallions,  nicely  executed. 

From  1760,  the  Institution  ceased  to  be  a  hospital  for  foundlings— 
"  A  race  unknown, 
At  doors  expos'd,  whom  matrons  call  their  own.'*— Dryrfea. 

Unfortunately,  the  name  has  been  retained,  and  hence  great  misapprehension  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  present  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Charity.  The 
present  practice  of  admitting  children  requires  that  they  be  illegitimate,  except 
the  father  be  a  soldier  or  sailor  killed  in  the  service  ofhis  country ;  that  the  mother 
have  borne  a  good  character  previous  to  her  misfortune ;  and  that  she  be  poor 
and  have  no  relations  able  or  willing  to  maintain  her  child.  There  are  other  con- 
ditions enforced  by  the  Governors ;  their  benevolent  object  being  **  to  hide  the 
shame  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  child,"  and  dismiss  her 
ftom  the  Hospital  with  the  charge  to  "  sin  no  more."  There  are  several  eloquent 
defences  of  the  objects  of  the  Hospital.  Sterne  preached  a  sermon  for  the  Charity 
in  1761 ;  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  was  one  of  the  appointed  preachers. 

There  are  at  present  500  children  supported  by  the  Charity,  from  extreme 
infancy  to  the  age  of  fifteen ;  the  Governors  have  not  the  privilege  of  presenting 
children,  after  the  manner  of  other  establishments,  the  claim  for  admission  de- 
pending upon  the  proven  misery  of  the  case.  The  general  health  of  the  children 
within  the  walls  of  the  Hospital  is  remarkably  good ;  indeed,  the  building  occupies 
one  of  the  healthiest  sites  in  London.  At  an  appreutioeable  age,  the  girls  are  put 
out  to  domestic  service,  and  the  boys  to  trades. 

The  qualification  of  a  Governor  is  a  donation  of  SOL  The  revenue 
of  the  Hospital  is  principally  derived  from  the  improved  value  of  the 
Lamb*s-Conduit  estate  (56  acres),  which  the  Governors  purchased  as  a 
site  for  the  Hospital,  in  1741,  for  the  sum  of  SffOO/.,  collected  by  bene- 
factions and  legacies ;  when  the  Charitv  bought  the  whole  estate,  not 
because  they  required  it,  but  because  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  its  owner, 
would  not  sell  any  fractional  part  of  it.  As  London  increased,  it  ap- 
proached this  property;  and  the  ground  is  now  mostly  covered  with 
squares  and  streets  of  houses,  the  ground-rents  produdng  an  annual 
income  equal  to  the  purchase-monev  I  The  Governors  have  likewise 
established  a  Benevolent  Fund,  for  tlie  relief  of  aged  and  destitute  per- 
sons who  were  inmates  of  the  Hospital  when  infants.  (See  Memoranda 
of  the  Foundling  HotpUai,  by  John  Brownlow,  1847,bOQle 
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FOUNTAINS. 

London  has,  in  comparison  with  the  Continental  cities,  but  few  de- 
coratiTe  Fountains,  of  "  the  nature  that  sprinkleth  or  spouteth  water." 
Early  in  the  hist  century,  however,  the  fountains  were  more  numerous. 
Hatton  (1708)  mentions  in  Privy  Garden,  at  Somerset  House,  Middle 
Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  King's  Square,  "  the  most  publick  ones." 
The  conrt-vards  and  gardens  of  mansions  had  also  their  fountains: 
Montague  House  was  celebrated  for  them.  The  courts  of  the  Com- 
panies Halls  and  Citj -merchants'  houses  boasted  of  their  fountains,  a 
few  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  as  in  Mark-lane.  The  private  garden 
of  Draper's  Hall  has  a  basin,  with  a  fountain  and  statue. 

Olci  Somerset  House  had  its  geometrical  water-garden  and  fountain. 

Whitehall  had  its  fountains;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  cascade 
made  to  plav  in  her  gardens,  whieh,  when  touched  by  a  distant  spring, 
sprinkled  all  who  approached  it. 

The  King's  (Soho)  Square  fountain  had  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  a 
stone  statue  of  Charles  II.  in  armour,  on  a  pedestal  enriched  with 
crowns  and  foliage ;  on  the  four  sides  of  the  base  were  as  many  figures, 
with  inscriptions,  of  the  Tiuunes,  Severn,  Tyne,  and  Humber  rivers, 
spouting  water.  The  statue  of  Charles  remains,  but  the  basin  has  beea 
mled  up,  and  is  now  a  flower* garden. 

St.  James's- square  had  in  its  centre,  in  1720,  a  basin  with  a  jet  of 
water  15  feet  high ;  the  basin  was  filled  from  York-buildings,  was  6 
or  7  feet  deep,  and  150  feet  diameter,  and  upon  it  was  kept  a  pleasure- 
boat  :  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 

In  the  middle  of  New-square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  a  fluted  Corinthian 
column,  and  a  clock  with  three  dials  near  its  vertex ;  and  p  t  each  angle 
of  the  pedestal  was  a  Cupid  blowing  water  through  a  short  twiajted  shelL 

Id  the  Benchers'  Garden,  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  centre  of  a  basin, 
was  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  rising  out  of  reeds,  with  a  lofty  jet  of  water. 

The  fountain  was  a  popular  ornament  of  our  old  tea-fnirdens :  Bag- 
nlRge  Wells  bad  a  curious  specimen  —  half  fountain,  half  grotto;  and 
the  fountain  lingers  among  the  cool  delights  of  Yauxhall  Gardens. 

Kensington  Gardens  had  a  loft^  sculptured  fountain  in  the  basiQ 
opposite  the  palace ;  but  here,  and  in  the  Parks,  theJeU-d'eau  are  now 
tasteless  and  unomamental. 

The  fountain  in  Fountain-court,  Middle  Temple,  rises  from  a  marble- 
bordered  basin,  and  in  Hatton's  time  was  kept  *'  in  so  good  order  as 
always  to  force  its  stream  to  a  vast  and  almost  incredible  altitude.  It 
is  fenced  with  timber  palisades,  constituting  a  quadrangle,  wherein 
grow  several  lofty  trees,  and  without  are  walks  extending  on  every 
side  of  the  Quadrangle,  all  paved  with  Purbeck,  very  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful." The  timber  palisades  have  given  way  to  iron  railing;  the 
let  is  half-inch,  and  throws  the  water  10  feet  height,  and  the  e^ct  of 
Its  sound  and  sparkle  through  the  trees  is  very  refreshing.  Miss  Landon 
baa  left  a  poem  of  pensive  beauty,  commencing  thus : 

**  The  fountain's  low  singing  is  heard  on  the  wind, 
Like  a  melody  bringing  sweet  fancies  to  mind ; 
Some  to  grieve,  some  to  gladden :  around  them  they  cast 
The  hopes  of  the  morrow,  the  dreams  of  the  past. 
Away  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  vast  sound. 
Prom  the  streets  of  the  city  that  compass  It  round, 
Like  the  echo  of  fountains  or  ocean's  deep  call : 
Yet  that  fountain's  low  singing  is  beard  over  all." 

The  pair  of  fountains  and  basins  in  Trafalgar- square  are  the  largest 
work!  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis.  Thev  were  designed  by  Sir  C. 
Barry,  E.A.,  and  executed  in  Peterhead  granite  by  M' Donald  and  Leslie, 
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Aberdeen.  Around  each  base  are  four  dolphina'  heads  and  fins,  sup- 
porCinj]^  a  large  flat  vase  and  a  pedestal,  with  a  smaller  Tase,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  jet  whence  the  water  is  thrown  up ;  while  a  flat 
stream  issues  from  each  of  the  dolphins*  mouths.  The  water  is  sup- 
plied from  two  Artesian  wells,  one  in  Orange-street,  SOO  feet  deep, 
and  the  other  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  995  feet,  connected  at 
170  feet  depth  bj  a  tunnel  to  contain  70,000  gallons  of  water;  the 
weU«  and  tunnel  at  rest  holding  about  122,000  gallons.  The  wells  are 
worked,  the  jets  of  the  fountains  thrown,  and  the  water  otherwise  sup- 
plied, by  a  large  Cornish  pumping  steam-engine,  and  a  small  inverted 
direct-action  engine:  outlay,  90%^;  annual  rent,  500/.;  engineers, 
Easton  and  Amos,  Southwark.  'ilie  contract  for  **  spouting  water"  is 
thirteen  hours  per  day  in  summer,  and  in  winter  seven  hours ;  the 
height  ol  the  jets  varies  with  the  weather  from  25  to  40  feet  from  the 

S'ound ;  supply,  500  gallons  per  minute ;  to  the  Treasury,  Admiralty, 
ouses  of  Parhament,  and  other  public  offlees,  100  gallons  per  minute. 
In  the  ornamental  garden  adjoining  the  Bank  (of  England)  Parlour,  is 
a  stone  basin,  with  a  jet  of  water  ^  feet  high. 

Fountains  are  useful  ornaments  of  markets.  At  Billingsgate  is  a 
oast-iron  fountain,  with  a  basin  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  stem  of 
rushes  whence  the  water  rises ;  and  around  the  basin-lip  lie  twelve  dol- 
phins, which  discharge  water  for  the  use  of  the  market-people. 

FREEICASOKS*  HALL, 

In  the  rear  of  Freemasons*  Tavern,  62,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  was  commenced  May  1,  1775,  from  the  designs  of  Thomas 
Sandb^,  R.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy :  5000/. 
was  raised  by  a  Tontine  towards  the  cost ;  and  the  liall  was  opened  and 
dedicated  in  solemn  form.  May  23,  1776 ;  Lord  Petre,  Grand- Master. 
*'  It  is  the  first  house  built  in  this  country  with  the  appropriate  symbols 
of  masonry,  and  with  the  suitable  apartments  for  the  holding  of  lodges, 
the  initiating,  passing,  raising,  and  exalting  of  brethren."  {Elmes) 
Here  are  held  the  Grand  and  other  lodges,  wnich  hitherto  assembled  in 
the  Halls  of  the  City  Companies. 

Freemasons'  Hall,  as  originally  decorated,  is  shewn  in  a  print  of 
the  annual  procetwion  of  Freemason's  Orphans,  by  T.  Stothard,  R.  A., 
It  is  a  finely-proportioned  room,  92  feet  by  43  feet,  and  60  feet  high; 
and  will  hold  1500  persons:  it  was  re-decorated  in  1846:  the  ceiling 
and  coving  are  richly  decorated ;  above  the  principal  entrance  is  a  large 
gallery,  with  an  organ;  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  coved  recess, 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  fluted  Ionic  columns,  and  Egyptian  doorways ;  the 
sides  are  decorated  with  fluted  Ionic  pilasters;  and  throughout  the 
room  in  the  frieze  are  masonic  emblems,  gilt,  upon  a  transparent  blue 
ground.  In  the  intercolumniations  are  full-length  royal  and  other  ma- 
sonic portraits,  including  that  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  Grand- Master, 
by  Sir  W.  Beechey,  R.A.  In  the  end  recess  is  a  marble  statue  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Sussex,  executed  for  the  Grand  Lodge,  by  E.  U.  Baily,  R.A. 
The  statue  is  7  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  pedestal  6  feet ;  the  duke 
wears  the  robes  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  the  Guelphic  insignia; 
at  his  side  is  a  small  altar,  sculptured  with  masonic  emblems. 

The  Hall  is  let  for  public  dinners  and  meetings.  Here  meet  the 
Madrigal  Society,  the  Melodists'  and  other  musical  clubs;  and  the 
annuardinners  of  the  Literary  ■  Fund  and  Artiste'  Societies,  and  other 
public  institutions,  are  given  here. 

St.  Paul's.  604,  and  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  605,  were  built  by  Freemasons. 
Gnndulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  said  to  have  built  the  White  Tower,  gnvemed 
the  Fzeemasons.     Fetor  of  Colechnicb,  architect  of  old  London  Bridge,  was 
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Onnd-Muter.  Henry  VII.,  in  a  lodge  of  muter  Masont,  founded  bit  Chapel 
at  Weetminster  Abbey.  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam,  who  planned  the  Royal  Exchange, 
vas  Grand-Master*,  ai  was  also  Inigo  Jones,  who  built  the  Banqueting-House, 
Whitehall ;  Ashbumham  House,  Westminster.  See.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Grand- 
M aster,  founded  St  Paul's  with  his  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  the  trowel  and  mallet 
then  used  are  preserved.  Covent  Garden  Theatze  was  founded,  1808,  by  the 
Ptince  of  Wales,  Grand-Master ;  and  the  Grand  Lodge. 

**  The  connexion  between  the  operative  masons  and  a  convivial  society  of 
good  rellows,— who,  in  the  leign  of  Queen  Anne,  met  at  the  'Goose  and  Gridiron, 
in  St.  Paul  his  Church-yard.'— appears  to  have  been  finally  dissolved  about  the 
bqpnnlng  •  f  the  eighteenth  century.  From  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
chest  of  the  Worshipful  C«mpany  of  Masons  and  Citisens  of  London,  it  appears  not 
long  sfaice  to  have  contained  a  book  wrote  on  parchment,  or  bound  or  stitched  in 
parchment,  containing  sn  US  aiinalu  of  the  ant  quity,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  art 
and  mystery  of  msMory.  But  this  document  Is  not  now  to  be  found."— Sir 
F.  Palgrave;  Edinbttrgh  AevieWj  April  1839. 

FBOSTS^  AlO)  FBOST-FAIBS  ON  THE  THAMES. 

1 S81-S.  "  From  this  Christmas  till  the  Purification  of  Our  Lady,  there  was  such 
a  frost  and  snow,  as  no  man  living  could  remember  the  like;  wherethrough,  five 
arches  of  London  Bridge,  and  all  Rochester  Brid;;e,  were  borne  downe  and  carried 
away  by  the  streame;  and  the  like  happened  to  many  bridges  in  England.  And, 
not  long  after,  men  passed  over  th«)  Thames,  between  Westminster  and  Lambeth, 
dry-fhod.**— ^/ow,  edited  by  Howes,  1031. 

1410.  **  Thjs  yere  was  the  grete  froat  and  ise  and  the  moat  sharpest 
w enter  that  ever  man  sawe,  and  it  durvd  fourteen  wekes,  so  that  men 
mvfi^ht  in  djvers  places  both  goo  and  ryde  over  the  Temse." — Chronicle 
of  tike  Orey  Frian  of  London, 

1434-5.  The  Thames  frozen  from  below  London  Bridge  to  Graves- 
end,  from  Dec.  25  to  Feb.  10,  when  '*  the  merchandise  which  came  to 
the  Thames  mouth  was  carried  to  London  by  land." — Stow. 

1506.  '*  Such  a  sore  snowe  and  a  frost  that  men  myght  goo  with 
carttes  over  the  Temse  and  horses,  and  it  lasted  tylle  Candumas." — 
Chronicle  of  the  Orey  Frian  o/ London, 

1515.  The  Thames  froien^  when  carriages  passed  over  the  ice  from 
Lambeth  to  Westminster. 

1564,  Dec.  21.  Stow  and  Holinshed  state  that  on  New-year's  evcy 

*'  People  went  over  and  alongst  the  Thames  on  the  ise  f^m  London  Bridge 
to  Westminster.  Some  plaled  at  the  foot-ball  as  boldlie  there,  as  if  it  had  beene 
on  the  dri«  land ;  diverse  of  the  Court  being  then  at  Westminster,  shot  daille  at 
prickes  set  upon  the  Thames ;  and  the  people,  both  men  snd  women,  went  on 
the  Thames  in  greater  numbers  than  in  anie  strret  of  ihe  City  of  London.  On 
the  third  daie  of  January  at  night,  it  began  to  thaw,  and  on  the  flfih  there  waa 
BO  ise  to  be  scene  between  London  Bridge  and  Lambeth,  which  sudden  thaw 
cauMd  great  floods  and  high  t»aiers,  that  bare  downe  bridges  and  houses,  and 
drowned  manie  people  In  England." 

1608.  Great  frost  described  in  Howes's  continuation  of  Stow: 
■*The  8th  of  December  began  a  hard  fh)st,  and  continued  until  the  I5th  of 

the  same,  and  then  thawed ;  and  the  22d  of  December  it  began  agdine  to  fteexe 
violently,  so  as  divers  persons  went  halfe  way  over  the  Thames  upon  the  Ice ;  and 
the  SOth  of  December,  at  every  ebbe,  many  people  went  quite  over  the  Thamea 
in  divers  places,  and  so  continued  f^om  ihat  day  until  the  Sd  of  January." 
Frum  Jan.  10th  to  15th,  the  ice  became  firm,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
went  boldly  upon  it ;  kome  shot  at  prickes.  others  bowled  and  danced,  and  many 
"  srt  up  booths  and  standing  upon  the  ice,  as  frultsellers,  victuallers,  that  sold 
beere  and  wine,  shoemakers,  and  a  barber's  tent:"  the  ice  lasting  until  Feb.  2. 
There  is  a  very  rare  tract,  describing  this  ft-iist,  mentioned  by  Gough,  In  his 
Brituh  Topograpkpt  vol.  i.  p.  731.  which  has  a  woodcut  lepresentation  oi  it,  with 
London  Bridge  In  the  distance;  it  is  entitled  *'  Cold  Doings  in  London,  except  it 
be  at  the  Lottery,"  &c.,  4io,  1608. 

1609.  Great  frost  commenced  in  October,  and  lasted  four  months. 
The  Thamea  frosen,  and  heavy  carriages  dri?en  over  it. 
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1688-4.  From  the  beginning  of  December  antii  the  6th  of  Febnury, 
firost  *'  congealed  the  riTer  Thames  to  that  degree,  that  another  citj, 
as  it  were,  was  erected  thereon  ;  where,  b j  the  great  number  of  streets 
and  shops,  with  their  rich  furniture,  it  represented  a  great  fair,  with  a 
▼ariety  of  carriages,  and  diTerdons  of  all  sorts ;  and  near  Whitehall  a 
whole  ox  was  roasted  on  the  ice."  (MaUltmd.)  Evelyn,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  scene,  thus  describes  it,  Jan.  24, 1684 : 

**  The  flrost  continuing  more  and  more  levere,  the  Thamei  before  London  wu 
•tUl  planted  with  boothei  in  formal  streetee,  all  eons  of  trades  and  shopi  fur- 
nished, and  all  full  of  commodities,  even  to  aprinting-presae,  where  the  people  and 
ladies  tooke  a  fimcy  to  have  their  names  printed  on  the  Thames  -,  this  humour 
tooke  so  univenally,  that  'twas  estimated  the  printer  galn'd  5/.  a  day  for  printing 
a  line  onely,  at  sixpence  a  name,  besides  what  he  got  by  ballads,  frc.  Coaches 
plied  from  Westminster  to  the  Temple,  and  ftcfta  several  other  stalres,  to  and  fto, 
as  in  the  streetes :  sheds,  sliding  with  skeetes,  and  bull-baiting,  horse  and  coach 
races,  puppet-plays  and  interludes,  cookes,  tipling.  and  other  lewd  places ;  so 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  bacchanalian  triumph,  or  carnival  on  the  water." 

King  Charles  II.  visited  these  diversions,  and  even  had  his  name 

}>rinted  on  the  ice,  with  those  of  several  other  personages  of  the  royal 
Sunily.  Mr.  Upcott  possessed  a  specimen,— a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of 
coarse  Dutch  paper ;  within  a  type  border,  were  the  names  of 


CHAaLBS,  Kxao. 
Jambs,  Dukx. 

KATHXaiMB,  QVBBV. 

Maxt,  Dutch bss. 
AwvB,  Primcxss. 
Oxoaox,  PaixcB. 
Haks  in  Kblobx. 

London :  Printed  by  G.  Croom,  on  the  lex,  c 
the  River  of  Thames,  January  31,  1684. 


Feb.  6,  the  day  after  the  break-up  of  this  great  firost,  Charles  II.  died. 
In  some  curious  verses,  entitled  **  Thamasis's  Advice  to  the  Painter, 
f^om  her  frigid  sone,"  &c.,  <' printed  by  G.  Croom,  on  the  river  of 
Thames,"  occurs : 

"  To  the  PrtnUhoute  go, 

Where  Mtn  the  Art  of  Prinling  soon  do  know ; 

Where,  for  a  Toatter^  you  may  have  your  Name 

Printed,  hereafter  for  to  show  the  same : 

And  sure,  in  former  Agee,  ne'er  was  found 

A  Press  to  print,  where  men  so  oft  were  dround  1" 

The  principal  scene  of  this  '*  Blanket- Fair"  was  opposite  the  Temple- 
stairs,  as  we  see  in  a  pencil  and  Indian-ink  sketch,  supposed  bj  lliomas 
Wyote,  dated  "  Munday,  February  the  4th,  1683-4 :"  in  front  are  various 
ffroups  of  figures,  and  a  line  of  tents ;  "Temple-street"  stretches  across 
the  Thames.  This  drawing,  with  some  prints,  &c.,  illustrative  of  this 
frost,  is  in  the  Crowle  Pennant,  in  the  British  Museum. — (See  Thom- 
son's ChrotdcUs  of  London  Bridge,  pp.  469-717.) 

1688-9.  Great  frost,  Dec.  20  to  Feb.  6 :  pools  frosen  18  inches 
thick,  and  the  Thames'  ice  covered  with  streets  of  shops,  buU-baiting, 
shows,  and  tricks ;  hackney-coaches  plied  in  the  ice-roads,  and  a  coach 
and  six  horses  was  driven  from  Whitehall  almost  to  London  Bridge ; 
yet  in  two  days  all  the  ice  disappeared. 

1709.  The  Thames  again  firoxen  over,  and  some  persons  croesed  it 
on  the  ice :  in  the  Crowle  Pennant  (Brit.  Mus.)  is  a  coarse  bill,  within 
a  woodcut  border  of  rural  subjects,  containing,  "  Mr.  John  Heaton, 
Printed  on  the  Thamea  at  Westminster,  Jan.  the  7th,  1709/* 
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1715.  Serere  irott,  from  the  end  of  NoTomber  until  Feb.  9  follow- 
ingy  when  the  sporta  of  1683  were  all  renewed :  in  the  Growie  Pennant 
is  a  «K>pperplate  Tiew,  with  a  line  of  tenta  from  Temple-ataira,  and 
another  marked  •*  Thamea-atreet ;"  **  Printed  on  the  Thamea  1715-16 ;" 
and  aboTO  it,  "Froat  Fair  on  the  Birer  lliamea." 

17S0-4O.  Deo.  25,  another  aeyere  froat :  the  Thamea  floated  with 
rocfca  and  ahoala  of  ioe ;  and  when  they  fixed,  repreaented  a  anowy  field, 
every  where  riaing  in  maaaea  and  hilla  of  ioe  and  anew.  Sereral  artiata 
made  aketchea ;  tenta  and  orintlng-preaaea  were  aet  up,  and  a  oompiete 
Frost  Fair  was  again  held  upon  the  rirer,  oyer  which  moltitudea 
walked,  though  aome  fell  Ticthna  to  their  raahneaa.  It  waa  in  thia  fair 
that  JDolly  the  pippin-woman,  loat  her  life  : 

*'  DoU  every  day  had  walk'd  thete  tieaeberoua  roada ; 
Her  neck  grew  warp'd  beneath  autumnal  loada 
Of  varioufl  fruit :  the  now  a  basket  bore ; 
That  head,  alas  1  shall  basket  bear  no  more. 
Each  booth  she  frequent  past,  in  quest  of  gain. 
And  bovs  with  pleasure  heard  her  thrilling  strain. 
Ah,  Doll  I  all  mortals  must  resign  their  breath, 
And  industry  itself  submit  to  death ! 
The  crackling  crystal  yields ;  she  sinks,  she  dies,— 
Her  head,  chopt  off,  from  her  lost  shoulders  flies; 
Pippins  she  cried,  but  death  her  voice  confounds, 
And  pip,  pip,  pip,  along  the  ioe  resounds."— Gay**  TrMa^  b.  ii. 

Another  remarkable  character,  <<Tiddy  DoU,"  ^^  in  the  aame  place 
and  manner.  (J,  T,  Smith.)  ^n  the  Crowie  Pennant  are  aeveral  printa 
of  thia  Froat  and  Ice  Fair.  Some  vintnera  in  the  Strand  bought  a 
large  ox  in  Smithfield,  to  be  roaated  whole  on  the  ice ;  and  one  Hodge- 
aon,  a  butcher  in  8L  Jamea'a  Market,  claimed  the  privilege  of  felling  or 
knocking  down  the  beaat  aa  a  right  inherent  in  hia  family,  hia  father 
having  knocked  down  the  ox  roaated  on  the  river  in  the  Great  Froat, 
1684 ;  aa  himaelf  did  that  roaated  in  1715,  near  Hungerfurd  Staira : 
Hodgeaon  to  wear  a  laced  cambric  apron,  a  ailver-handled  ateel,  and 
a  hat  and  feathera.  The  breaking-up  of  thia  froat  waa  an  odd  aoene ; 
the  bootha,  ahopa,  and  huta  being  carried  away  by  the  awell  of  the 
watera  and  the  ice  aeparating. 

1768.  A  Tiolent  froat,  Jan.  1-21,  when  the  pilea  of  London  Bridge 
aterlinga  were  much  damaged  bv  the  ice ;  on  Jan.  5,  a  French  veaael 
was  wrecked  upon  a  aterling,  and  two  othera  were  driven  through  the 
centre  arch,  loaing  their  main-maata,  and  carrying  away  the  lampa  from 
the  parapet. 

1780.  Jan  8.  The  Thamea  fh>zen  over,  aeveral  purl-bootha  erected, 
and  many  thonaanda  of  Pj^nona  croaaed  upon  the  ice  from  Tower-wharf 
to  the  oppoaite  ahore.  The  froat  had  then  laated  aix  weelu.  No  aooner 
bad  the  Thamea  acquired  a  aufficient  oonaiatency,  than  bootha,  turn- 
abouta,  &c.,  were  erected ;  the  puppet-ahowa,  wild-beaata,  &c.,  were 
tranaported  from  every  atyacent  village ;  and  the  watermen  broke  in 
tlie  ice  doae  to  the  ahore,  and  erected  bridgea,  with  toU-bara,  to  make 
every  paaaenger  pay  a  halfpenny  for  getting  to  the  ice.  A  large  pig 
was  roaated  on  one  of  the  roada,  and  a  young  bear  hunted  on  the  ice 
near  Botherhithe;  and  the  printing-preaa  waa  erected,  aa  uaual,  to 
oommemoimte  the  atrange  acene.  Vaat  ouantitiea  of  boiling  water 
were  eyery  morning  poured  upon  the  briage  water-worka,  to  aet  the 
wheela  in  motion,  and  twenty-fire  horaea  were  need  daily  to  remoTo 
the  Ioe  from  around  them ;  while  at  Blackfriara  the  mawaaa  of  ice  were 
18  feet  thick.  The  audden  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  with  the  ruah  of  the 
peonle  to  the  ahorea^  at  night,  waa  a  fearful  acene.  A  reaael  lyins  off 
Boukerhitliey  &st«ned  by  a  cable  and  anchor  to  a  beam  of  a  publii^* 
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houM,  in  the  nip^ht,  Taered  about  and  pulled  the  house  to  the  ground, 
killing  fire  sleeping  inmates. 

1811.  January :  the  'llianiea  frosen  over. 

1813-14.  Great  frost,  oommenced  Dec.  27,  with  a  thick  fog,  fol- 
lowed bj  two  days'  heary  fall  of  snow.  During  nearly  four  weeks* 
firost,  the  wind  blew  almost  uninterruptediy  from  the  north  and 
north-east,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  river  was  covered  with 
Tast  heaps  of  floating  ice,  bearing  piles  of  snow,  which,  Jan.  26-29, 
were  floated  down,  filling  the  space  between  London  and  Blackfriars 
Bridges;  next  dapr,  the  frost  recommenced,  and  lasted  to  Feb.  5, 
uniting  the  whole  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  Jan.  30, persons  walked  over  it; 
and  Feb.  1,  the  unemployed  watermen  commenced  their  ice -toll,  by 
which  many  of  them  received  iil.  per  day.  The  Frost  Fair  now  com- 
menced: the  street  of  tents,  called  the  City-road,  put  forth  its  gar 
flags,  inviting  signs,  and  music  and  dancing :  a  sheep  was  roasted 
whole  before  sixpenny  spectators,  and  the  "  Lapland  mutton*'  sold  at  a 
shilling  a  slice  1  Printing-presses  were  set  up,  and  among  other  re- 
cords was  printed  the  following : 


Amidst  the  Arts  which  on  the  Thames  appear, 
To  tell  the  wonders  of  this  icp  year, 
PaiNTiKO  claims  prior  pUce,  which  at  one  view 
Erects  a  monument  of  That  and  Yod. 

Printed  on  the  River  Thames,  February  4,  in  the  54th  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  III.    Anno  Domini  1814. 


One  of  the  invitations  ran  thus : 

**  Yon  that  walk  here,  and  do  design  to  tell 
Your  chUdren's  children  what  this  year  befell. 
Come  buy  this  print,  and  then  it  will  be  seen 
That  such  a  year  as  this  hath  seldom  been.*' 

In  the  Fair  were  swings,  books-stalls,  dancing  in  a  barge,  suttlin^- 
booths,  playing  at  skittles,  frying  sausages,  Stc.  The  ice  and  snow,  in 
upheaved  masses,  as  a  foreground  to  St.  Paul's  and  the  city,  had  a 
striking  effect;  and  the  scene,  by  moonlight,  was  singularly  pictur- 
esque. On  Feb.  5,  the  ice  cracked,  and  floated  away  with  booths, 
printing-presses,  &c.;  the  last  document  printed  bein^  a  jeu-de-mot 
''to  Biladame  Tabitha  Thaw."  Among  the  memorials  is  a  duodecimo 
volume,  op.  124,  now  before  us.  It  is  entitled  "  Frostiana  ;  or,  a  His- 
tory oftM  River  Thames  in  a  frozen  state,  with  an  Aeecfunt  of  the 
late  Slevere  Frost,  &c. ;  to  vhieh  is  added  the  Art  o/Shating.  London : 
Printed  and  published  on  the  Ice  on  the  Kiver  Thames,  February  5, 
1814,  by  G.  Davis;"  the  title-page  was  worked  upon  a  Uirge  ice-isiand 
between  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridges.  In  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  No.  138,  is  an  engraving  of  the  Frost  Fair  of  1814, 
sketched  near  London  Bridge,  by  Luke  Clennell. 

FULWOOD's  RENTS. 
Yvigo, "  Fuller's  Rents,"  in  Holbom,  nearly  opposite  Chancery-lane,  is 
a  court,  now  meanly  inhabited ;  but  was  of  much  better  repute  in  the 
time  of  James  I ,  when  its  possessor,  Christopher  Fulwooa,  Esq.,  re- 
sided here,  ^trype  describes  it  as  running  up  to  Gray's  Inn,  ''into 
which  it  has  an  entrance  through  the  gate*^  (now  closed) ;  "  a  place  of 
good  resort,  and  taken  up  by  coffee-houses,  ale-houses,  and  houses  of 
entertainment,  by  reason  of  its  vicinity  to  Gray's  Inn.  On  the  east 
side  Is  a  handsome  open  plaoe»  with  a  f^estone  pavement,  and  better 
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tmilty  and  iDhabiied  bj  priTata  hoDBekeepen.  At  the  upper  eud  of  this 
court  U  a  passage  into  the  Castle  Tavern,  a  house  of  conBiderable 
trade,  aa  is  the  (iolden  Griffin  Tavern,  on  the  west  side."  Here  was 
John*s,  one  of  the  earliest  coffee-houses;  and  a4joininf;  G  raj's  Inn  gate, 
on  the  west  side,  is  a  drep-coloured  briclc  house,  once  Squire's  ccmee- 
house,  whence  some  of  the  Spectalorg  are  dated :  it  has  been  handsome 
and  roomy,  with  a  wide  staircase,  but  is  now  let  in  tenements.  Within 
one  door  uf  Graj's  Inn  was  New  Ward's  (London  Spj)  punch*  house, 
much  frequented  by  the  wits  of  the  day :  ^  ard  died  here  in  1731.  The 
Castle  Tavern,  mentioned  by  Strype,  was  many  years  kept  by  Thomas 
Winter,  ("  Tom  Spring,")  the  pugilist,  who  died  here,  August  20, 1861. 
About  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  Fulwood's  Rents  is  a  curious 
gabled  and  projecting  house,  temp  James  I.  Mr.  Archer  has  engraved 
a  ground-floor  room,  entirely  paneled  with  oak ;  the  mantel-piece  is 
well  carved  in  oak,  with  caryatides  and  arched  niches;  the  ceiling 
beams  are  carved  in  panels;  and  the  entire  room  is  original,  except  the 
window.  A  larf^er  room  on  the  first  floor  contains  another  old  mantel- 
piece, Tery  flond.  The  front  of  the  house  is  said  to  be  covered  with 
ornament,  now  concealed  by  plaster.  ( VesHgei  of  Old  London,  part  t.) 
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Fitsstephen  stetes  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  (llM-1180)  the 
citizens  of  London  had  large  and  beautiful  gardens  to  their  villas.  The 
royal  garden  at  Westminster  was  noted  for  its  profusion  of  roses  and 
lilies  in  1276 ;  and  there  is  extant  an  order  of  Edward  I.  for  pear-trees 
for  this  garden,  and  that  at  the  Tower. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Iii  hia  Utopiat  (about  1516),  describes  the  gardens  of  Amaurot 
(a  model  city)  an  lying  behind  all  ih«  houses:  "these  are  large,  but  enclosed 
with  >iui]cimgs  that  on  all  hands  lace  iho  streets,  so  that  every  houi>e  haa  both  a 
dOOT  to  the  street  and  a  t>ack-door  to  the  garden.  Tliey  ciiltivaie  their  gardens 
vith  great  care,  so  that  they  have  vines,  fruits,  herbs,  and  flowers  in  them ;  and 
this  humour  of  ordering  their  gardens  so  well  is  not  kept  up  by  the  pleasure  they 
find  in  it,  but  also  by  an  emulation  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  streeta, 
who  Tie  with  each  other  " 

**  Within  the  compass  of  one  age,  Somerset  House  and  the  buildings  were 
called  countr)'.hoiises :  and  the  open  placrs  about  them  werr  emplojed  in  gardens 
for  profit;  and  also  many  parts  within  the  C.ty  and  liberties  were  occupied  by 
working  gardeners,  ana  were  sufficient  to  fumii»h  the  town  with  garden-ware ; 
for  then  but  a  few  herbs  were  used  at  the  table  in  oom^arison  to  what  are  spent 
now.*'  -  Stow. 

About  two  and  a  half  centuries  since,  the  citizens  took  their  noon- 
tide and  evening  walks  in  their  gardens.  Cornhill  was  then  an  open 
space,  and  the  ground  from  thence  to  Bishopsgate-street  was  occupied 
aa  gardens,  as  were  also  the  Minories.  Goodman's  Fields  were  an 
extensive  enclosure ;  and  most  of  East  Smithfield  was  an  open  space, 
partly  used  for  bleaching.  Spitalfields  were  entirely  open.  From 
Houndsditch,  a  street,  but  interspersed  with  gardens,  extended  nearly 
to  Shoreditch  Church,  then  nearly  the  last  building  in  that  direction. 
Bloorfields  were  used  for  drying  unen ;  cattle  grased  and  archers  shot 
in  Finsbury  Fields,  at  the  verge  of  which  were  three  windmills.  Gos- 
well-street  was  a  lonely  road;  and  Islington  Church  stood  in  the  £s- 
tance,  with  a  few  houses  and  gardens  near  it.  In  Smithfield,  horses 
were  exercised,  and  on  the  western  side  was  a  row  of  trees.  Clerken- 
well  was  mostly  occupied  bv  the  precincts  of  St.  John's  Priory,  beyond 
which,  on  the  Islington-road,  were  a  few  detached  houses,  with  gardena. 
From  Cow  Cross  to  Gray's-Inn-lane,  the  ground  was  either  waste  or 
in  gardena;  and  between  Shoe-lane  and  Fetter-lane  was  maoh  open 
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ground.  At  Drurj-lane  commenced  the  village  of  St.  Giles ;  near  the 
church  were  a  few  houses  surrounded  with  trees.  Beyond  the  church 
all  was  open  country,  the  main  roads  being  distinguished  by  avenues  of 
trees.  Leicester  Fields  and  Soho  were  open  ground.  (See  Covent 
Gcarden,  p.  23fi.)  Spring  Garden  was  literally  a  garden,  reaching  to 
the  site  of  the  present  Admiralty.  The  dwellings  in  the  lower  part  of 
Westminster  were  inns  and  poor  cottages,  with  small  gardens.  White- 
hall Palace  had  its  stately  gardens,  as  had  also  the  several  noble  man- 
sions on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand.  Isaac  Walton  quotes  from  a  con- 
temporary German  poet : 

'*  So  many  gardens,  dressed  nith  carious  care, 
That  Thames  whh  royal  Tiber  may  compare." 

These  gardens  had  their  water-gates;  one  of  which,  Tork-Houe 
gate,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  remains,  with  a  terrace  »luided  by  lime-trees.* 

Leicester  House,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Leicester- square,  had 
its  irpacions  gardens,  now  the  site  of  Lisle-street,  built  in  1791. 

Holborn  (Old-bourne)  was  famed  for  its  gardens :  Ely -place  had  its 
kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  vineyard  and  orchard,  and  the  bishops  were 
celebrated  for  raising  choice  fruit.  (See  Ely  Place,  p.  270.)  Before 
the  year  1597,  John  Gerrard,  citizen  and  surgeon,  had  a  large  physic- 
garden  near  his  house  in  Holborn,  where  he  raised  1100  plants  ana  trees; 
a  proof  "  that  our  ground  could  produce  other  fruits  oesides  hips  and 
haws,  acorns  and  pignuts."    {Oldyt,) 

Baldwin's  Gardens,  between  Leather-lane  and  Gray's-Inn-lane, 
were,  according  to  a  stone  upon  a  corner-house  bearing  the  arms  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  named  after  Richard  Baldwin,  one  of  the  royal  gar- 
deners, who  began  building  here  in  1589. 

Montague  House,  Bloomsbury,  had  its  spacious  gardens,  "after  the 
French  manner;"  and  the  gardens  of  the  houses  in  Great  Bussell-street 
were  noted  for  their  fragrance.  Strype  (1720)  describes  the  north  side 
as  having  gardens  behind  the  houses,  with  the  prospect  of  pleasant 
fields  up  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  **  inasmuch  as  this  place  is  es- 
teemed the  most  healthful  in  London." 

The  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  highly  kept,  long  before  the 
mansion  became  an  Inn  of  Court.  The  Earl's  bailiff's  accounts  (24 
Edward  I.)  shew  it  to  have  produced  apples,  pears,  large  nuts,  and 
cherries  sufficient  for  the  Earl's  table,  ana  to  yield  by  sale  in  one  prear 
1B51.,  modern  currency.  The  v^etables  grown  were  beans,  onions, 
garlick,  leeks ;  hemp  was  grown ;  the  cuttings  of  the  vines  much  prized ; 
of  pear-trees  there  were  several  varieties ;  uie  only  flowers  named  are 
roses.  (T,  Hudton  Turner,)  The  *'  walk  under  the  elms,"  celebrated 
by  Ben  Jonson,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  In  1  and  2 
PhiUp  and  Mary,  the  walk  under  the  trees  in  the  coney-garthf  or 
cottrel-garden  was  made ;  and  in  15  Car.  II.  a.d.  1663,  the  garden  was 
enlarged,  and  a  terrace-walk  made  on  the  left  side ;  of  which  Pepys 
says :  *' to  Lincoln's-Inn,  to  see  the  new  garden  which  they  are  making, 
which  will  be  very  pretty."  The  garden- wall  in  Chancery-lane  is  said 
to  have  been  partly  the  labour  of  Ben  Jonson. 

"  Gray's  Inn  for  walks,  Lincoln's  Inn  for  wall, 
The  Inner  Temple  for  a  garden,  and  the  Middle  for  a  ball." 

(LincQl***  inn;  by  W.  H.  SpUsbury,  Librarian,  ISftO.) 

•  Th«  entrance-gate  to  the  terrace,  ••  VilUers  Walk,"  was  for  some  years  kept 
by  Hu^h  Uewson,  a  hairdresser  In  8t.  Martin's  parish,  and  the  original  of  Hugh 
Strap,  m  Smollett's  Roderick  Random:  Hewson  died  in  1809,  aged  85. 

t  The  coney-garth  was  ••  weD  stocked  with  rabbits  and  game ,"  and  by  various 
ordinances  of  the  Society,  temp,  Edw.  IV.,  Hen.  VII.,  and  Hen.  VIII.,  penalties 
were  imposed  on  the  students  hunting  the  xshbUs  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  darts. 
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The  Inni  of  Court  alwajs  boasted  of  their  gardeDS.    The  lliddle 
Temple  has  its  gardens  with  an  arenue  of  limes;  the  Inner  Temple, 
a  more  extensiye  g^den  and  promenade.    In  ^  the  Temple  Garden, 
Shakspewe  has  laid  the  scene  of  the  origin  of  the  red  and  white  roses  as 
the  cognisances  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster :  Richard  Plaa- 
tagenet  plucks  a  white  rose,  and  the  Earl  of  Somerset  a  red  one ;  an  alter- 
canon  ensues,  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  thus  addresses  Plantagenet : 
**  In  ■ignal  of  my  love  to  thee, 
Agmintt  proud  Somenet  and  William  Pools, 
Will  I  upon  thj  party  wear  this  rose : 
And  here  I  prophesy,— this  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  this  fkction,  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  nisht." 

First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  act  IL  so.  4^ 

The  red  and  white  ProTons  rose  no  longer  blossoms  here;  but  both 
the  Temple  Gardens  are  well  kept,  and  chrysanthemums  here  attain 
surprising  perfection  until  mid- winter : 

**  StUl  lone,  'mid  the  tumult,  these  gardens  extend ; 
The  dm  and  the  lime  over  flower-beds  bend ; 


The  boat,  and  the  bai^,  and  the  wave,  hare  grown  red; 
And  the  sunset  has  crimsoned  the  boughs  over-head : 
But  the  lamps  are  now  shining,  ttie  colours  are  gone. 
And  the  garden  lies  shadowy,  silent,  and  lone."— L.  £.  L. 

Both  Lincoln  and  GraT*s  Inn  had  an  uninterrupted  view  over  fields 
and  i^ardens  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  which  had  then  scarcely  lost 
the  nch  woodland  scenery  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Middlesex. 

Gray's-Inn  Gardens  were  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Bacon. 

**  In  the  40  Elis.,  at  a  pension  of  the  bench.  *  the  summe  of  7/.  15«.  ^.  laid 
out  for  planting  elm  trees*  in  these  gardens,  was  allowed  to  Mr.  Bacon  (after- 
wards Lord  Verulam  and  Lord  Chancellor).  On  the  14th  November,  in  the 
following  year,  there  was  an  order  made  for  a  supply  of  more  young  elms ; 
and  it  was  ordered  'that  anew  rayle  and  quickset  hedges  *  should  be  set  upon  the 
upper  long  walk,  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Wilbraham ;  the  cost  of 
wmch,  as  appeared  by  Bacon's  aeconnt,  allowed  20th  April,  42  Elis.,  was  601. 0«.  M. 
Mr.  Bacon  erected  a  summer-house  on  a  small  mount  on  the  terrace,  in  which, 
if  vre  may  be  allowed  the  conjecture,  it  is  probable  he  frequently  mused  wpon  the 
Bubjectt  of  thoee  great  works  which  have  rendered  his  name  ImmonaL"— Fearce's 
/isw  qfConrl. 

To  this  day  here  is  a  Catalpa  tree,  raised  firom  one  planted  bT 
Lord  Baoon,  suns  of  which  are  much  coveted.  The  walks  were  in  high 
fashion  in  Charfes  IL's  time ;  and  we  read  of  Pepys  and  his  wife,  after 
church,  walking  <*  to  Gray's  Inne,  to  observe  rashions  of  the  ladies, 
because  of  my  wife's  making  some  clothes." 

The  City  Halls,  and  mansions  of  the  civic  aristocracy,  usually  had 
their  gardens,  with  terraces  and  lime-tree  walks,  fountains,  and  summer- 
lionses,  and  decorative  grottoes. 

Oncers'  Hall  bad  in  1427  ito  pleasant  garden,  to  whkh  the  citlsens  wen 
admitted  on  petition  to  the  Company :  it  contained  **  alleys,  hedge-rows,  and  a 
bowling-alley,^'  but  was  reduced  in  1802,  aa  we  now  see  it.  Drapers'  Hall  had 
Its  garden  in  1661,  when  nnts  were  paid  for  admission-keys,  and  it  became  a 
Ihahkmable  promenade:  it  is  now  open  to  the  public.  Merchant  TaHort'  Hall 
'  s  garaen,  wi ' 


room.  Baiters'  Hall  (Oxford-plaoc)  had  Its  large  garden.  Into  which  the  inftmous 
Empeoa  and  Dudley  (tosip.  Heniv  VII.),  living  in  **  two  fatat  houses"  in  the  rear, 
••  had  a  don  of  intercourse ;"  and  hen  **  they  met  and  consulted  of  matters  at  their 
pleasures"  (Slow);  this  being  originally  the  garden  of  the  Priors  of  Tortington. 
Inmmongen'  Hall  had  also  its  garden,  for  which  we  find  charges  for  **  cutting 
of  the  vines  and  roses,  and  knots  of  rosemary." 

Sir  Paul  Pindar,  contemporary  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  had  Ua 
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I^arden  and  park,  with  an  embellished  lod)<e  in  the  rear  of  his  mansion » 
now  a  public-house  in  Biehops^ate-street ;  the  grounds  are  corered 
with  lanes,  allejs,  and  blina  courts,  reaching  to  Finsburj-square. 
Gresham  House  had  also  its  spacious  walks  and  gardens. 

Milton  had  a  poetic  liking  for  "  garden-kousetf*  of  which  there  were 
many  in  his  time :  his  house  in  Aldersgate-street  opened  into  a  garden ; 
in  1651,  he  lived  in  Petty  France,  Westminster  (York-street,  No.  19), 
''a  pretty  garden-house,  opening  into  the  Park  :**  a  cotton-willow  tree 
is  said  to  hare  been  planted  here  by  the  poet's  hand. 

Sir  John  Hill's  famous  "  physic-garden"  was  at  Bayswater :  here 
he  cuUirated  medicinal  plants,  and  prepared  essences,  tinctures,  &c. 

Goring  House,  whicii  occupied  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace,  had 
a  fountain-garden,  westward  of  which  was  the  cherry-garden  and 
kitchen -garden  of  Hugh  Audley,  Esq.,  from  whom  Andley -street,  Gros- 
▼enor-square,  is  named  Here,  too,  was  a  grove  of  mulberry-trees, 
planted  by  King  James  T. ;  afterwards  "the  Mulberry  Garden/  There 
was  another  mulberry-plantation  at  Chelsea. 

Waller  describes  the  wall  in  St.  James's  Park  at 

"  All  vith  a  border  of  rich  fruit-trees  crown'd." 

Brompton-Park  Nursery  can  be  traced  from  1681.  Erelyn  describes 
it  as  a  large  and  noble  assembly  of  trees,  evergreens,  and  shrubs,  for 
planting  the  boscage,  wilderness,  or  grove ;  with  elms,  limes,  platans, 
Constantinople  chestnuts,  and  black  cherry-trees ;  its  **  potagere,  melo- 
niere,  culinierie"  garden ;  seeds,  bulbs,  roots,  and  slips,  for  die  flower- 
ing garden ;  occupying  about  56  acres.  In  1705,  its  plants  at  Id.  each 
were  valued  at  40,000/. ;  and  it  had  a  wall  half  a  mile  long,  covered 
with  vines.  London  and  Wise  were  the  proprietors  in  1694 :  they  are 
praised  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator  for  their  laying-out  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  where  we  see  alflo  Kent's  ha-ha.  The  "  Brompton  Stock'*  is  a 
memorial  of  the  celebrity  of  this  district,  which  extended  to  Chelsea ; 
but  the  gardens  are  fast  disappearing,  and  their  ground  built  upon : 
the  site  of  Trinity  Church,  Brompton,  was  in  1828  a  market-garden. 
Chelsea  Hospital,  however,  retains  its  terraces,  little  canals,  and  shady 
lime- walks,  and  gigantic  planl- trees,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  Dutch 
style,  temp.  William  III. ;  it  has  an  octagon  summer-house,  built  by  Sir 
John  Yanbmgh.  "  The  Old  Men*s  Gardens"  to  the  south-east,  including 
part  of  the  site  of  old  Ranelagh,  were  added  in  1826,  when  Lord  John 
Kussell  was  Paymaster- General :  here  each  pensioner  has  his  garden, 
the  dressing j^  which  affords  society  and  employment. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chel- 
sea, and  its  curator,  Philip  Miller,  came  into  notice.  (See  Botanic 
Gardrns,  p.  50.) 

Buckingham-Palace  Gardens  comprise  about  forty  acres,  of  which 
nearly  five  are  a  lake :  upon  a  mount  is  a  pavilion  of  Chinese  design, 
the  interior  decorated  in  the  Pompeian  and  Raphaelesque  style,  with 
paintings  from  Milton's  Comus,  ana  Scott's  novels  and  poems ;  by  East- 
lake,  A^iclise,  Ross,  &c. :  the  grounds  are  secluded  by  majestic  elms ; 
whilst  the  principal  front  of  the  palace  commands  the  landscape-gardea 
of  St.  James's  Park.  The  old  palace  of  St.  James's,  and  Marlborough 
House,  have  their  gardens ;  and  in  the  same  line  were  the  grounds  of 
Carlton  House,  with  conservatories  and  rookery,  now  occupied  by  lofty 
terraces  of  mansions;  but  Buckingham  House,  and  the  seTeral  Club- 
houses on  the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall,  have  their  gardens. 

Kensington  Palace  has  its  flower-garden  of  quaint  design.  In  this 
direction  lies  Holland  House,  with  its  stately  cedars,  oaks,  and  planes; 
its  flower-garden,  with  evergreens  dipped  into  fantastic  forms ;  beds 
of  Italian  and  old  EnglUh  character,  fountains  and  terraces  befitting 
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the  architectural  garden  of  thiB  Elizabethan  mansion  :  in  the  ''  French 
Garden,"  in  1804,  was  first  rwsed  in  England  the  Dahlia,  from  seeds 
sent  by  Lord  Holland  from  Spain. 

^  Campden  House,  Kensington,  has  a  sheltered  garden,  in  which  the 
wild  olive  once  flourished ;  and  here  a  caper-tree  produced  fruit  yearly 
for  a  century. 

Yauxhali,  noticed  by  Evelyn  in  1661,  as  "the  New  Spring  Garden, 
a  pretty-contriv'd  plantation,"  is  mentioned  otherwise  than  as  a  mere 

Eromenade:  Monoconys,  about  1663,  describes  its  squares  *<  inclosed  with 
edges  of  gooseberries,  within  which  were  roses,  beans,  and  asparagus." 
Hard  by  was  Tradescant's  garden  at  South  Lambeth,  well  stored 
with  rare  and  curious  plants  collected  in  his  travels :  including  roses 
from  Rose  Island,  near  Fort  St.  Nicholas.  This  garden  existed  in  1749, 
and  is  described  in  Philot.  Trans,  vol.  4.6.  Tradescant  was  "  king's 
gardener,**  temp.  Charles  I. ;  and,  with  his  son,  assembled  at  Lambeth 
the  rarities  which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  their  garden,  published  by  the  second  Tradescant,  are 
Hollyhocks,  Southernwood,  Wormwood,  the  classical  Acanthus,  Prince's  Feathers ; 
that  **  great  Flouramour,  or  purple  flowie  gentle;"  Anemones  of  all  sorts.  Dogs- 
bane;  the  "Arbor  Judae,  or  Judas  Tree,  with  red  flowres;"  the  Birthworts  of  the 
south;  numerous  North- Ametican  plants;  meadow  Saffrons  from  Constantinople; 
that  "Fragraria  Novse  Angllee  noiidam  descripta,"  the  mother  of  our  Keens, 
Seedlings,  and  Scarlet  and  British  Queen  Strawberries;  the  "  Hippomarathnim,"  or 
Rhubarb  of  the  Monks  ;  Marvels  of  Peru;  "  Paralysis  fatua,  foolish  Cowslip,  or 
Jack-an-apes  on  Horseback,"  probably  the  green  monster  of  the  common  Oxlip; 
Pappas,  or  Virginian  Potatoes ;  "  Populus  alba  VirginianaTradescantl,"  apparently 
one  of  our  Tacamahacs;  Musk  Roses,  Double  Yellow  Roses,  and  "  Muscovie 
Roses;"  Fox  Grapes,  from  Virginia;  White  and  Red  Burlett  Grapes,  Currant 
Grai>e,  Mufscadells,  "  Frontinack  or  Musked  Grape,  white  and  red  ;"  and  other 
rarities,  filling  more  than  100  page&.-^Gardener't  Chronicle^  March  11, 1852. 

Lambeth  was  formerly  noted  for  its  public  gardens.  Here  was 
Caper's  garden,  laid  out  with  walks  and  arbours  by  Boydell  Cuper, 
gardener  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  gave  him  some  of  the 
mutilated  Arundelian  marbles  (statues,)  which  Cuper  set  up  in  his 
garden :  it  was  suppressed  in  1753 :  the  site  is  now  crossed  by  Waterloo- 
Bridge-road.  Between  the  site  of  St.  John*s  Church,  and  Christ 
Church,  Blackfriars-road,  was  formerly  occupied  bv  gardens,  through 
which  lay  the  old  Halfpenny  Hatch  footpath,  (^ee  St.  Gkoroe^s 
Fields,  p.  327). 

Opposite  the  Asylum  were  the  Apollo  Gardens,  opened  about  1788 : 
the  old  orchestra  is  now  in  Sydney  Gardens,  Bath.  In  the  present 
South wark-Bridge-road  was  Finch's  Grotto  and  Garden,  established 
about  1760 :  here  Suett  and  Nan  Cattley  acted  and  sang :  the  old  Grotto 
house  was  burnt  in  1795,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  a  stone  inserted  with 
this  inscription : 

"  Here  Herbs  did  grow, 
And  Flowers  sweet ; 
But  now  'tis  caird 
St.  George's  street." 

Attached  to  some  of  the  modem  mansions  in  the  town  are  pleasant 
landscape- gardens :  from  the  rear  of  Devonshire  House  is  &ru9-in-urbe 
seemingly  extending  to  Berkeley-square,  by  means  of  the  sunken  passage 
between  the  grounds  of  Lansdowne  and  Devonshire  Houses. 

The  gardens  in  the  ceutres  of  the  several  squares  are  refreshing  as 
oases  in  the  desert  waste ;  and  several  of  them  are  highly  kept. 


OAS- LIGHTING. 
Although  the  Chinese  have  for  ages  employed  naHral  coa&gas  for 
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lighting  their  street!  asd  hoaset,  only  within  the  present  oentory  has 
Gas  superseded  in  London  the  dim  oil-lights  and  crystal-glass  lamps 
of  the  preceding  century.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  had  a  prerisiou  of 
this  change;  when,  one  erening,  from  the  window  of  his  house  in  Bolt- 
court,  he  obserred  the  parish  lamp-lighter  ascend  a  ladder  to  light  one 
of  the  glimmering  oil-lamps :  he  had  scarcely  descended  the  ladder  half- 
way when  the  flame  expired;  quickly  returning,  he  lifted  the  ooTer 
partially,  and  thrusting  the  end  of  his  torch  beneath  it,  the  flame  was 
instantly  communicated  to  the  wick  by  the  thick  Tapour  which  issued 
f^om  it.  '<  Ah  I**  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  '<  one  of  these  days  the  streets  of 
London  wiU  be  liahied  hy  smoke  /**    {N&tes  and  QMeriet,  No.  1 27.) 

Coal-gas  had  been  used  for  lighting  by  William  Murdoch,  in  Corn- 
wall, Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  when  F.  A.  Winsor,  a  German,  after 
acTcral  experimenti,  lighted  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1803-1804; 
he  also  esUblished  a  New  Light  and  Heat  Company,  with  60,000/.  for 
further  experiments;  in  1807  he  lighted  one  side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  oa 
the  King's  birthday  (June  4,)  brilUantly  illuminated  the  wall  between 
Pall  MaUand  St  James's  Park;  and  next  exhibited  gaa-ligbt  in  GoMod- 
lane,  August  16, 1807. 

In  1809,  Winsor  applied  to  parliament  for  a  charter,  when  the  teatU 
mouy  of  Accum,  the  chemist,  was  bitterly  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
F.R.S.  In  1810-12  was  established  the  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company, 
in  Cannon-row,  Westminster ;  removed  to  Peter-street,  or  Horseferry- 
road,  then  the  site  of  a  market-garden,  poplars,  and  a  tea-garden.  In 
1814,  Westminster  Bridge  was  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  old  oil-lamps 
removed  from  St  Margaret's  parish,  and  gas  lanterns  substituted;  and 
on  Christmas-day,  1814,  commenced  the  general  lighting  of  London  with 
gas.  Tet  the  scheme  had  been  so  ridiculed,  that  Sir  Humphry  Davj, 
P.R.S.,  asked  <<if  it  were  intended  to  take  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  for  a 
gasometer;"  and  a  deputation  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  visit- 
ing the  Peter-street  gas-works,  speculated  upon  frightful  consequences 
from  the  leakage  and  explosion  of  the  gasometer.  In  1822,  St  James's 
Park  was  first  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  last  important  locality  to  adopt 
gas-lighting  was  Grosvenor-squarein  1842.  Theatres  were  first  lighted 
&  1817-18;  church  dock-dials  in  1827. 

London  is  now  lighted  by  fourteen  g^as  companies,  having  twenty 
gas-making  establishments  in  the  town  and  its  suburbs.  Their  investo 
ment  of  capital  is  about  four  millions. 

Coal-g^as  is  made  from  coal  enclosed  in  red-hot  oast-iron  or  day 
cylinders,  or  retorts;  when  hydro-carbon  gases  are  evolved,  and  ooke 
left  behind ;  the  gas  being  canried  away  by  wide  tubes,  next  cooled  and 
washed  with  water,  and  then  exposed  to  lime  in  dose  purifiers.  It  is 
then  stored  in  sheet«iron  gas-holders,  miscalled  gasometers :  some  of 
which  hold  700,000 cubic  feet  of  gas;  and  the  several  London  Companies 
have  storage  for  ten  million  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Thence  it  is  driven  by 
the  weight  of  the  gas-holders  through  oast-iron  mains  or  pipes  under 
the  streets,  and  firom  them  by  wrought-iron  servioe-pipes  to  the  lampa 
and  burners :  of  the  gas-mains  there  are  nearly  2000  miles. 


The  London  Gas  Company's  works,  Yauxlisll,  are  the  meet  powerful 
and  complete  in  the  world :  from  this  point,  their  mains  pass  across 
Yauxhall  Bridge  to  western  London ;  and  by  Westminster  and  Waterloo 


Bridges  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate^  seven  miles  distant,  where  they 
supply  gas  with  the  same  precision  and  abundance  as  at  VauxhalL 

Gas  made  fh>m  oil  and  resin  is  too  costly  for  street-Ughting,  but  has 
been  used  for  large  public  establishments.  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was 
formerlv  lighted  with  oil-gas,  made  on  the  premises;  and  the  London 
Institution,  with  resin  gas,  first  made  by  Mr.  Daniell.  The  Lime-baU, 
Bad*,  Bocdnsy  and  BlMtrio  l%hto  have  been  exhibited  ezperinMiitdly 
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for  street-lighting,  but  are  too  ezpensiye.  Upon  the  patent  Air-Ught 
(from  the  Taponr  of  hjdro-oarbon  mixed  with  atmospheno  air),  proposed 
in  1838>  upwards  of  30,000/.  were  expended  unsuooessfoUy. 

A  Jowmtd  ofOas-HffhHng  is  doToted  exclusively  to  the  records  of 
this  wonderful  *'art  which  doth  excel  nature." 

What  has  the  new  light  of  all  the  preaehen  done  for  the  moralitr  and  order 
of  London,  compared  to  what  has  h«en  efleetcd  hy  Gas-lighting  I  Old  Murdoch 
alone  has  suppressed  more  vice  than  the  Suppression  Society;  and  hss  been  a 
greater  polioe-offlcer  into  tiw  bargain  than  old  Colquhoun  and  Sir  Richard  fiimie 
nnite4.'^W*$imimtt€r  JUvtew,  IBM. 

GATE-HOUSE  (THE),  WESTHINSTEB, 

Built  ten^.  Edward  III.  as  the  principal  approach  to  the  Monastery, 
atood  at  the  western  entrance  of  Tothill-street,  and  consisted  of  two 
gates,  the  southern,  leading  out  of  Great  Dean's-yard,  and  a  receptacle 
for  felons.  On  the  east  side  waa  the  Bishop  of  London's  prison  for 
clerks-convict ;  the  rooms  over  the  other  gate  aiyoining,  but  towards  the 
west,  being  a  prison-house  for  state,  ecclesiastical,  and  parliamentary 
offenders,  prisoners  firom  the  Court  of  Conscience,  as  well  as  for  debtors 
and  felona.  The  latter  were  brought  hither  through  Thieving-lane  and 
Union-street,  to  prevent  escape  by  entering  the  liberties  of  Sanctuarv. 
Among  the  distinguiahed  prisoners  confined  here,  were  Nicholas 
Vanx,  for  propagating  the  Romish  religion ;  he  died  here  of  cold  and 
hunger,  1671:  Lady  Pnrbeck,  for  adultery,  1823;  she  escaped  to 
France,  disguised  in  a  man's  dress:  John  Selden,  1680;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  his  last  prison-house,  whence  he  was  led  to  the  block  in  Old 
Palaoe-yard ;  Lovelace,  the  Cavalier-poet,  who  wrote  here  his  loval 
sons,  '*  To  Althsa,  from  prison ;"  Sir  Charlea  Lyttleton,  whom  Cla- 
rendon said  waa  "  worth  his  weight  in  gold ;"  in  1600,  Pepys,  the 
diarist,  chanred  with  being  affected  towarda  the  abdicated  Jamea  II. ; 
Sir  Jeffirev  Hudson,  the  court-dwarf,  suspected  of  joining  the  Popish 
Plot,  died  here;  in  1701,  five  ** men  of  Kent,"  for  a  << scandalous,  inso« 
lent,  and  seditions*'  petition  to  the  Honse  of  Commons ;  in  1716^  Thomas 
Harley,  for  prevarication  to  the  House  of  Commons;  the  non-juring 
Jeremy  Collier,  1692;  and  Richard  Savage,  the  poet,  committed  here 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Sinclair  in  a  tavern  fray.  The  debtors  used  to 
let  down  upon  a  pole  an  alms-box,  to  collect  money  from  the  passers 
in  the  street.  The  Gate-house  was  taken  down  in  1777 ;  except  one 
arch,  which  remained  till  1S86  in  the  wall  of  the  house  once  inhabited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  (See  Walcott's  17e«toit}uter,p.  273.) 

GEOLOGY  OF  LONDON. 

The  area  on  which  the  metropolis  is  situated,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding district  to  a  distance  varying  from  a  radius  of  ten  to  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  consists  of  the  marine  tertiarv  eocene  (dawn  of  recent) 
strata,  which  have  been  deposited  in,  and  still  occupy,  a  depression  or 
excavation  of  the  chalk  called  the  London  barin.  Around  this  forma- 
tion, the  chalk  forms  a  distinct  boundary,  on  the  south,  west,  and  north 
rising  up  into  chaina  of  hills  or  downs,  averaging  400  feet  in  height  above 
the  level  of  the  Thamea ;  but  on  the  east  the  range  is  broken,  and  the 
tertiary  basin  lies  open  to  the  sea,  affording  a  passage  for  the  Thamea 
and  ita  tributary  streams.    {MantelL) 

The  chalk,  so  prominent  in  the  country  around  Gravesend,  Croydon, 
and  Epsom,  passes  beneath  London  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  150  to 
260  feet.  It  is  covered,  first,  by  a  series  of  beds  of  sand  and  mottled 
clays,  /SO  to  80  feet  thick ;  and  these  are  again  overbad  by  the  London 
day,  from  100  to  400  feet  thick:  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  county 
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it  IB  onlj  44  feet  thick;  while  at  White's  Club-hoiue,  St.  James's-street, 
it  is  235  feet.  This  day  is  nsaallj  rerj  tough  and  tenacious,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  its  upper  beds,  which  are  mixed  with  sand. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Mylne,  F.G.S.,  in  his  «  Geolo|pGal  and  Topographical  Maps," 
1852,  has  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  exact  extent  of  these  higher 
beds,  upon  the  nature  of  the  surface  on  which  the  pleasant  character 
of  the  country  of  Highfi^ate  and  Hampstead  is  dependent  But  the 
most  remarkable  Tariety  in  the  geologioil  features— a  Yariety  attended 
by  a  corresponding  diversity  of  scenery — occurs  in  the  district  between 
Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham.  We  there  find  the 
outcrops  of  no  less  than  fire  different  groups  of  strata,  commencing 
with  the  chalk,  and  ending  with  the  London  clay.  Throughout  a  great 
part  of  London,  this  clay  is  overlaid  by  drift  gravel,  varying  from  5  to  ^ 
feet  in  thickness.  The  chalk  basin,  formed  by  the  strata  bending  or 
dipping  in  the  middle,  contains  pure  water ;  into  this  formation  the 
Artesian  Wells  of  London  are  often  carried  down ;  but  it  is  a  question 
as  to  the  quantity.    (See  Abtesian  Wells,  p.  20.) 

The  gravel  is  not  confined  to  the  low  grounds,  but  caps  the  highest 
summits  of  the  districts :  e,g,  Highgate  on  the  north,  and  Shooter's 
Hill  on  the  south,  of  the  Thames.  To  explain  this  distribution  of  the 
gravel  by  the  oi>eration  of  the  actual  rivers,  we  must  first  suppose  that 
an  uniform  plane  originally  existed  from  the  summit  of  Highgate  to  the 
Hertfordshire  chalk  downs,  and  from  the  top  of  Shooter's  HiU  to  those 
of  Kent,  ou  the  surface  of  which  the  river  once  flowed ;  secondly,  that 
these  rivers  have  subsequently  washed  away  all  that  immense  mass  of 
materials  which  would  be  requisite  thus  to  re-construct  the  surface ; 
and  thirdly,  that  having  worn  down  that  surface  into  nearly  its  present 
form,  the  rivers  perpetually  shifted  their  channels,  so  as  to  distribute 
the  gravel  equally  over  the  whole  plain  of  London,  yet  remained  long 
enough  in  each  channel  to  lodge  there  deposits  of  this  gravel  20  or  80 
feet  thick.    {Conybeart.) 

Amongft  the  contents  of  the  London  basin  are  balli  of  imperfect  ironstone, 
{nptariOt)  of  which  Parker's  cement  is  made;  branches  and  stems  of  trees,  pene- 
trated by  the  teredo  navalU,  are  found  here,  as  is  also  a  species  of  resin.  A 
fossil  tree  and  nautili  were  found  in  dicing  the  Primrose-Hill  railway-tunnel. 
Remains  of  turtles  and  crocodiles,  and  elephants'  teeth  and  tusks,  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  clay  at  Highgate  and  Islington. 

Fossils  are  occasionally  found  on  the  rising  slopes  near  Holloway,  formed 
by  the  earth  thrown  up  in  1812,  when  the  Highgate  tunnel  was  made.  Fine 
specimens  of  eehinut  marintu  (sea  urchin,)  have  been  picked  up  In  a  field  con- 
tiguous to  the  archway,  together  with  a  fish  resemblmg  a  sole;  another  fish, 
resembling  a  mackerel,  in  the  brick-fields ;  and  a  narrow  stratum  of  dusty  earth 
abounds  with  mussels,  pectines,  and  other  fossil  bivalves ;  with  large  quantities 
of  iron  combined  with  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  pyrites.  In  a  meadow  behind  Caea 
Wood  is  a  spring  highly  impregnated  with  iron. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Trimmer's  brick-fields,  at  Brentford,  yielded  such  a  collection  of 
sea-shells,  sharks'  teeth,  bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  ox,  and  deer, 
together  with  fresh-water  shells,  as  to  remind  one  of  the  relics  of  a  vast  menagerie 
of  animals  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  in  1840,  in  excavating  40  feet  deep 
near  Kew  Bridge,  were  found  several  nautili,  and  smaller  marine  shells.  For 
the  disappearance  of  the  British  mammoths,  whose  remains  are  found  here.  Sir 
R.  I.  Murchison  accounts  by  viewing  England  as  the  comparatively  smadi  island 
she  was,  when  the  ancient  estuary  of  the  Thames,  including  the  plains  of  Hyde 
Park,  Chelsea,  Hounslow,  and  Uxbridge,  were  under  water,  and  the  country 
thus  afforded  but  insufficient  feeding-grounds  for  these  stupendous  quadrupeds. 

ST.  George's  fields, 

Between  Lambeth  and  the  Borough  of  South  wark,  was  an  important 
district,  occupied  by  the  Romans,  attested  bv  the  large  quantities  of 
corns,  bncks,  an  urn-full  of  bones,  tesselated  pavements,  &c,  found 
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here;  the  urn  is  preserfed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society.  St. 
George's  Fields  were  also  crossed  by  the  great  Roman  road,  Watiing- 
Btreet,  presumed  to  have  passed  from  Kent  through  Old  Croydon,  or 
Woodcote,  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Noviomagus,)  Streatham,  and 
Newinf^oD,  to  Stone-street  in  Southwark ;  and  thence  by  a  ferry  over 
the  Thames  to  Dowgate  and  the  Watling-street  of  our  day.  A  branch 
of  the  Ermine-street,  from  Chichester  in  Sussex,  is  also  conjectured  to 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Stone-street  on  entering  Surrey ;  and  to  have 
passed  by  Dorking,  Woodcote,  Streatham,  Kennington,  and  Newington^ 
across  St.  George's  Fields,  into  Southwark. 

St.  George's  Fields  anciently  included  the  whole  space  peninsulated  by  the 
bend  of  the  river  Thames,  commencing  at  Greenwich,  and  terminating  at  Nine 
ttaoM.  This  was,  probably,  originally  a  large  marshy  bay,  acrosi  which  were 
several  lines  of  transit  at  low  water,  leading  from  the  rising  grounds  at  Norwood, 
Camberwell,  and  Dulwich,  to  fords  at  various  places  across  the  Thames. 
Ptolemy  (second  century)  mentions  that  the  Romans  had  then  settled  south  of 
the  river,  though  the  north  bank  was  their  original  station :  subsequently,  the 
tract  called  St.  George's  Fields  having  been  partially  drained,  and  cautewayt 
(as  at  Newington)  through  the  marshes  constructed,  forts  and  other  buildinga 
vrere  erected,  and  a  southern  suburb  of  London  gradually  arose.  —  Brayley's 
Surreif,  vol.  v.  p.  337. 

Nearly  to  the  present  centuij,  the  Fields  lay  waste,  and  were  the 
scene  of  brutalising  sports,  politiciil  meetings,  and  low  places  of  enter- 
tainment. In  their  water-ditches  Gerrard  found  plenty  of  water- violets : 
end  scores  of  gardens  existed  here  to  our  time.  Here  a  riot  was  raised 
by  the  mobs  who  met  to  visit  Wilkes  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  in  1768 ; 
and  here  Lord  George  Gordon's  rioters  met,  June  2, 1780 ;  on  the  7th, 
the  700  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench  were  liberated,  and  the  building 
■et  on  fire  by  the  populace.  Here  were  the  Dog  and  Duck  wells,  in  169^ 
which  g^ew  to  be  a  Sabbath-breaking  tavern ;  the  premises  were  last 
tenanted  as  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind ;  the  site  is  now  included 
in  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  the  sculptured  sign-stone  preserved  in  the 
boandary-wall  denotes  the  site  of  the  tavern-entrance.  (See  Bethlem 
Hospital,  p.  42;  Blind  School,  p.  49;  and  St.  Geoboe's  Boman 
Catholic  Chubch,  p.  151.) 

ST.  GILES'S, 

Originally  a  village  in  the  north-west  suburbs  of  London :  was  named 
from  an  hospitalfor  lepers,  dedicated  to  the  saint,  built  on  the  site  of  a 
BmaU  church  or  oratory,  and  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  present  church, 
about  1117,  by  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  1.  The  gardens  and  precincts 
extended  between  High-street  and  Hog-lane  (now  Crown-street),  and 
the  Pound.*  west  of  Meux's  brewery.  In  1213,  the  village  was  laid 
out  in  garden-plots,  with  cottages;  it  had  its  ancient  stone  cross;  and 
about  122d  there  was  a  blacksmith's  shop  at  the  north-west  end  of 
Drury-lane,  which  remained  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  Hospital,f 
or  about  1600,  when  the  **  verie  pleasant  village"  was  built  over  r  **  on 
the  High-street,  Holbom,"  ssys  Stow,  "have  ye  many  faire  houses 
bnilde(^  and  lodgings  for  gentlemen,  inns  for  travellers,  and  such  like, 
up  almost,  for  it  lacketh  httle,  to  St.  Glles's-in-the-Fields." 

Aggas's  pUn  shews  fields  and  gardens  from  St.  Giles's  Hospital 

*  The  exact  site  of  St.  Giles's  Pound,  (whence  mUes  on  the  Oxford  road  were 
neuured.)  is  an  area  of  80  feet  of  the  broad  space  where  St.  Giles's,  High-street, 
Tottenham  Courtrroad,  and  Oxford-street  meet :  around  it  was  a  nestling-|ilace 
of  crime: 

*'  At  Newgate-steps  Jack  Chance  was  found, 
And  bred  up  near  St.  Giles's  Pound." 
t  The  celebrated  Dr.  Andrew  Boorde  rented  for  many  yeaza  the  Msster's 
House,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  Digitized  byX^OOgl^ 
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wall  to  Chancery-lane,  eastward,  with  a  few  houaee  at  the  north  end 
of  Drury-Iane,  and  opposite  the  present  Red  Lion-street,  Holbom. 
Thence  to  the  north  side  of  the  Strand  are  two  or  three  houses  in 
CoTent  Garden ;  Drnry  House,  at  the  bottom  of  Dmrj-lane ;  and  cattle 
orraxing  on  the  site  of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln 's-Inn-Fields.  Early 
in  the  rei^  of  Queen  Anne,  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  except  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bedford-square  and  the  present  Bloomsbury,  waa 
oorered  with  houses. 

The  Tillage  of  St.  OUet'i  waa  noted  for  its  early  inna  and  houses  of  entertain- 
ment. Here  waa  Croehe  House  (LeCroehe  Hote,  or  the  Crossed  Stockings,  sign), 
which  belonged  to  the  Hospital  cook,  anno  1800,  and  was  opposite  the  north  end 
of  Monmouth-street.  The  Swan  on  the  Hop,  in  Holhom,  east  of  Drury-Iane,  is 
mentioned  34  Edward  III. ;  and  the  White  Hart,  comer  of  Holbom  and  Drury- 
lane,  is  shewn  in  Aggas's  plan,  1560,  and  was  an  inn  till  1720.  Kot  far  eastward 
was  the  Rose,  namM  In  a  deed  Edward  III. ;  with  the  Vine,  a  little  east  of  Kinga- 
gate-street,  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  Vineyard  in  Holbmi, 
named  in  Domesday  Book.  The  Vine  was  taken  down  in  1817,  and  the  house 
built  on  its  site  was  occupied  by  Probert,  the  accomplice  of  the  murderer  John 
Thnrtell.  The  Maidenhead  inn,  in  Dyot-street,  flourished  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  EUsabeth.  The  Turnstile  Tavern,  south-west  comer  of  Great  Turostfle, 
(now  a  butcher's  shop,)  was  bequeathed  to  the  parish  In  1640 ;  and  the  Cock  and 
Fye  was  in  the  flelds  of  that  name. 

Al>ont  the  year  1413,  the  gallows  was  remoTed  f^m  the  Elms  in 
Smithfield  to  the  north  end  of  the  garden- wall  of  St.  Giles's  Hospital ; 
and  it  is  figured  in  an  ancient  plan  of  the  district.    (See  p.  129.) 

1416.  **  Thys  yere  the  xiiij  day  of  December  Sir  John  Oldecastell  Knyghte 
was  drawne  from  the  tower  of  London  un  to  sent  Gylles  in  the  felde  and  there 
was  hongyd  (on  a  gallows  new  made)  and  brent."— Cibronsc/«  of  the  Orey  Frian 
of  London, 

The  gallows  was  agun  remoTed  westward  to  Tyburn,  when  St  Giles's 
became  a  sort  of  half-way  house  for  condemned  criminids,  who  stopped 
at  the  Hospital,  and  afterwards  at  an  hostel  built  on  its  site,  and  were 
there  presented  with  a  large  bowl  of  ale.  This  gave  a  moral  taint  to 
St.  Giles's,  and  made  it  a  retreat  for  noisome  and  squalid  outcasts. 
The  Puritans  made  stout  efforts  to  reform  its  morals ;  and,  as  the  parish 
books  attest,  "oppressed  tipplers'*  were  fined  for  drinldnf  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  vintners  for  permitting  them;  fines  were  fovied  for 
swearing  oaths,  travelliog  and  brewing  on  a  fast-day,  &c.  Again,  St. 
Giles's  was  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  tipplers  and  ragamuffins  of 
London  and  Westminster  in  toose  days;  and  its  blackguardism  was 
increased  by  harsh  treatment.  It  next  became  the  abode  of  knots 
of  disaffect^  foreigners,  chiefly  Frenchmen,  of  whom  a  dub  was  held 
in  Seven  Dials.  Smollett  speaks,  in  1740,  of  *'  two  tatterdemalions 
from  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's,  and  between  them  both  there  was  but 
one  shirt  and  a  pair  of  breeches."  Hogarth  painted  his  moralities  firom 
St.  Giles's :  his  *<  Gin -lane"  has  for  its  backeround  St.  George's  Church, 
Bloomsbury,  date  1751:  ''when,"  says  Hogarth,  ''these  two  prints 
("  Gin-lane"  and  "  Beer-street,")  were  designed  and  engraved,  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  gin-drinking  appeared  in  every  boose  in  Gin- 
lane  ;  every  circumstance  of  its  horrid  effects  is  brought  to  view  in  <er- 
rorem, — not  a  house  in  tolerable  condition  but  the  pawnbroker's  and 
the  gin-shop— the  coffin-maker's  in  the  distance."  Again,  the  scene  of 
Hogarth's  Harlot's  Progress  is  in  Drury-lane;  Tom  ^ero,in  his  Four 
Stages  of  Cruelty,  is  a  St.  Giles's  charity- boy ;  and  in  a  night-cellar  here, 
the  idle  apprentice  is  taken  up  for  murder.*    Here  were  often  scenes 

•  A  Middlesex  magistrate  said,  in  1817:  «In  the  early  part  of  my  life  (I  re- 
member almost  the  time  which  Hogarth  has  pictured)  everv  hove  in  SU  QiU»% 
whatever  else  they  sold,  sold  gin;  every  chandler's  shop  sold  gin:  the  situation 
of  the  people  was  dreadful.'* 
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of  bloodj  fray,  riot,  and  chaoce-medley;  for  in  this  wretched  district 
were  grouped  herds  of  men  but  little  remoTed  from  satagery.  The 
Bonnd-hoose  (Watch-house,)  of  St  Giles's  was  probably  one  of  tlie 
last  that  remained :  it  stood  in  an  angle  of  Kendrick-yard,  and  its 
back  windows  looked  upon  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Gileses  Church ;  it 
was  boilt  in  a  cylindrical  form,  like  a  modem  Martello  tower,  though^ 
from  bul^ng,  it  resembled  an  enormous  cask  set  on  its  end :  it  waa 
two  stones  high,  and  had  a  flat  roof,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  Tane  in  the 
shape  of  a  kej.    (See  W.  H.  Ahisworth's  Jack  Shippmrd.) 

Sevtn  Dtalt  was  built  iemp,  Charles  II.  for  wealthy  tenants. 
Erelyn  notes,  1G91:  ''I  went  to  see  the  building  near  St  Giles's, 
where  SoTon  IMals  make  a  star  from  a  Doric  pillar  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  circular  area,  said  to  be  by  Mr.  Neale  (the  introducer  of  the  late 
lotteries),  in  imitation  of  Yenioe,  now  set  up  here  for  himself  twice, 
and  once  for  the  state." 

"  Where  fkmed  St.  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread. 
An  In-nUl'd  column  rears  its  lofty  head; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  their  day, 
And  tnm  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray : 
Here  oft  the  peasant,  with  Inquiring  face, 
Bewilder'd  trudges  on  from  place  to  place ; 
He  dwellK  on  every  sign  with  stupid  gaae, 
Enters  the  narrow  alley's  doubtful  maze, 
Tries  every  winding  court  and  street  in  vain, 
And  doubles  o'er  his  weary  steps  again."— Gay's  Trivia^  book  iL 

The  seven  streets  were  Great  and  Little  Earl,  Great  and  Little 
White  Lion,  Great  and  Little  St.  Andrew's,  and  Queen ;  though  the  dial- 
stone  had  but  six  faces,  two  of  the  streets  opening  into  one  angle.  The 
column  and  dials  were  removed  in  June,  1773,  to  search  for  a  treasure 
said  to  be  concealed  beneath  the  base :  they  were  never  replaced,  but 
in  1822  were  purchased  of  a  stone-mason,  and  the  column  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  ducal  coronet,  and  set  up  on  Wey bridge  Green  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Duchess  of  York,  who  died  at  Oatlands  in  182a 
The  dial-stone  is  now  a  stepping-stone  at  the  adjoining  Ship  inn. 

"  Every  body  whose  afiairs  lead  him  to  be  constantly  running  about  London 
knows  the  dirty  labyrinth  of  Seven  Dials;  indeed,  we  might  rather  say  every 
body  does  not  know  it,  for  it  takes  a  long  apprenticeship  in  pavement-polishing 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  bearings  and  intricacies.  The  respective  gin-shops 
at  its  comers  are  the  only  guides.  In  other  wildernesses  of  natural  objects, 
instead  of  bricks  and  mortar,  the  sun  and  stars  would  serve  to  Indicate  points  of 
the  compass,  but  in  Seven  Dials  the  sun  and  the  stars  are  seldom  visible.  A 
heavy  tarpaulin  of  fog,  and  smoke,  and  reeking  odours,  covers  the  entire  district, 
shuttlBg  out  the  heavens  by  a  murky  medium,  under  which  increases  and 
multiplies  the  most  unlovely  race  of  the  mammoth  metropolis.  They  never  get 
a  lung-fVilI  of  good  air.  The  only  innocuous  atmosphere  they  breathe  is  that 
which  sometimes  surges  down  over  the  rooCi  of  the  many-peopled  houses  trom. 
the  adjacent  brewery,  and  even  that  is  artiflcial."~J16erf  Smith, 

Long  Acre,  the  Seven  Dials,  and  Soho  were  Cock  and  Fie  Fields, 
the  resort  of  the  idle  and  dissolute,  until,  temp.  William  III.,  Blr.  Neale 
built  upon  the  ground.  Wyld-street  is  named  from  the  mansion 
here  of  the  Welds,  the  Dorset  Roman  Catholic  family;  Bainbridge 
and  Buckeridge  streets,  from  their  owners,  men  of  wealth,  fen^. 
Charles  II.;  and  Dyott-street  ^now  George- street),  from  Sir  Thomas 
Dyott,  who  died  in  the  same  reign,  devising  the  property,  since  Dyott 
and  other  streets,  upon  the  condition  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  same  style  of  building,  and  the  same  description  of  inhabitants 
that  so  long  kept  possession  of  it.  Out  of  these  very  streets  was 
formed  the  Sookery,  removed  for  New  Oxford-street.  Here  the  Irish 
first  colonised  London,  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth ;  hence  St  Giles's 
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has  been  called  Little  Dublin ;  and  in  1637,  eeUan  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  parish-books  as  places  of  residence. 

On  Sept.  27, 1841,  died,  aged  70,  in  the  house  in  which  he  wai  born,  Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  12,  Great  St.  Andrew-street,  Seven  Dials,  a  smith,  possessed  of  400,000/. 
in  funded,  freehold,  and  leasehold  property :  he  built  between  150  and  200  houses 
In  the  Hampstead-road.i 

Monmnuth  (now  Dudley)  atreetf  said  to  be  named  after  the  unfortunate 
Duke  Twho  hsd  a  mansion  on  the  site  of  Bateman's-buildings,  Soho- 
square),  is  noted  for  its  sign-board  painters;  its  dealers  in  amateur 
theatriosl  properties,  singing-birds,  old  clothes,  and  second-hand  boots 
and  shoes ;  but  the  "  laced  and  embroidered  coats  in  Monmouth-street/* 
mentioned  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  have  become  exchanged 
for  the  sombre  suits  of  our  fashion.  Here  also  are  public-houses  noted 
for  fancy-dog  shows.  Whole  families  and  schools  live  in  the  cellars.  In 
1797,  many  horse-shoes  nailed  to  the  thresholds  to  hinder  the  power  of 
witches,  were  seen  in  Monmouth-street ;  in  1813,  Sir  Henry  EUis  counted 
seyenteen  horse-shoes ;  in  1841  there  were  six ;  in  1852,eleTen.  Jews  pre- 
ponderate in  this  street,  Irish  abounding  most  in  the  lanes  and  courts. 

The  modern  St.  Giles's  is  bounded  north  by  the  brewery  in  Bain- 
bridge-street  ;  south  by  the  brewery  in  Castle-street;  and  extends  from 
Crown-street  on  the  west  to  Drury-lane  on  the  east.  The  literature 
of  St.  Giles's  has  long  fixed  iu  abode  in  the  Seven  Dials ;  and  in  Great 
White-Lion-street,  Mrs.  Pilkington  exhibited  in  her  lodging  window, 
"  Letters  written  here."  Printmg-presses,  booksellers,  stationers,  and 
circulating  libraries  abound  here ;  Pitts  and  Catnach  being  the  great 
ballad-pnnters.  (See  Ballad-singing,  p.  7.)  One  of  their  authors 
confessed  to  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew : 

"The  Uttle  knowledge  I  have,  I  hare  picked  up  bit  by  bit,  so  that  I  hardly 
know  how  I  have  oome  by  it.  I  certainly  knew  my  letters  before  I  left  home, 
and  I  have  got  the  rest  off  the  dead  walls  and  out  of  the  ballads  and  papers  I  have 
been  selling.  I  write  most  of  the  Newgate  ballads  now  for  the  printers  in  the 
Dials,  and  indeed,  any  thing  that  turns  up.  I  get  a  shilling  for  a  '  Copy  of  verses 
written  by  the  wretched  culprit  the  night  previous  to  his  execution.'  I  wrote 
Courvoisier's  sorrowful  lamentation :  I  called  it '  A  Woice  ftom  the  GaoL'  I  wrote 
a  pathetic  ballad  on  the  respite  of  Annette  Meyers.  I  did  the  helegy,  too.  on 
Rush's  execution :  it  was  supposed,  like  the  rest,  to  be  written  by  the  culprit 
himself,  and  was  particularly  penitent.  I  didn't  write  that  to  order— I  knew  they 
would  want  a  copy  of  verses  from  the  culprit.  The  publisher  read  it  over,  and 
said '  That's  the  thing  for  the  street  public'  I  only  got  a  shilling  for  Rush.  Indeed, 
they  are  all  the  same  price,  no  matter  how  popular  they  may  be.  I  wrote  the  life 
of  Manning  in  verse.  Besides  these,  I  have  written  Uie  lament  of  Calcraft  the 
Hangman  on  the  decline  of  his  trade,  and  many  political  songs." — Morning 
Chronicle. 

**  The  Rookery"  was  a  triangular  space  bounded  by  Bainbridge, 
George,  and  High  streets :  it  was  one  dense  mass  of  houses,  through 
which  curved  narrow  tortuous  lanes,  from  which  again  diverged  close 
courts — one  great  maze,  as  if  the  houses  had  origintuly  been  one  block 
of  stone,  eaten  by  slugs  into  numberless  small  clutmbers  and  connecting 
passages.  The  lanes  were  thronged  with  loiterers ;  and  stagnant  gut- 
ters, and  piles  of  garbage  and  filth  infested  the  air.  In  the  windows, 
wisps  of  straw,  old  hats,  and  lumps  of  bed-tick  or  brown  paper^  alter- 
nated with  shivered  panes  of  broken  glass;  the  walls  were  the  colour 
of  bleached  soot,  and  doors  fell  from  their  binges  and  worm-eaten  posts. 
Many  of  the  windows  announced,  *'  Lodgings  at  3c7.  a  night,**  where 
the  wild  wanderers  from  town  to  town  held  their  nightly  revels.  With 
such  scenes  the  public  were  familiarised  by  Pierce  £gan*s  Life  in  Lon- 
don (1820),  upon  our  minor  metropolitan  stages,  where  they  excited  as 
much  curiosity  as  a  romance  of  bygone  life.  The  Rookery  has,  how- 
eTer>  almost  enturely  disappeared ;  and  in  its  place  stands  a  block  of 
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'*  Model  Houses  for  Families,"  with  perfect  Tontilation  and  drainage, 
and  rents  lower  than  the  average  paid  for  the  airless,  dark,  and  fetid 
rooms  of  the  old  "  Rookery."  Elsewhere,  lanes  and  alleys  of  squalid 
tenements  have  disappeared,  and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  em- 
bellished lines  of  New  Oxford-street.  (See  JRooheries  of  London,  1850.) 

*'  The  degraded  condition  of  the  Seven  Dials  (sayi  aReport  of  1848)li  notorious. 
— TSgrants,  thieves,  iharpers,  icavengeri,  basket- women,  char -women,  army- 
seamstresses,  and  prostitutes,  compose  its  mass:  infidels,  chartists,  socialists, 
and  blasphemers  exist  there  as  In  head-quarters.  In  addition  to  the  street 
traffic  on  the  Sabbath,  there  are  150  shops  then  open  in  the  streets.  Lodging- 
houses  of  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  description  afford  temporary  shelter  to  the 
vagrant  and  the  criminal.  In  the  very  heart  of  this  debased  and  debasing  locality 
Is  situated  a  Ragged  School ;  lu  entrance-door  in  the  extreme  angle  of  an  irregular, 
three-cornered  yard— so  uninviting,  that  few  respectable  persons  have  courage  to 
venture  through  it."  The  flagrant  evil  cannot  be  more  formidably  met ;  and  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  district  is  thus  rapidly  progressing. 

St.  Giles's  has  also  its  Parochial,  National,  and  Infant  Schools ;  and 
its  Almshouses,  endowed  by  the  Eairl  of  Southampton  in  1656.  It  has 
its  District  Visiting  Society,  its  Lying-in  charity ;  a  lending  librarv ; 
a  Savings  Fund,  to  which  more  than  1000  poor  contribute  annually, 
induced  oy  the  premium  of  Id.  in  the  Is. ;  and  Ragged  and  Industrial 
Schools  for  aOO  children,  established  in  1852. 

St.  Giles's  Church  and  the  Tomb  of  Richard  Pendrell,  the  preserver  of 
Charles  II.  (See  page  129).  The  monument  is  new,  Its  base  being  the  black 
marble  slab  of  the  old  tomb.  Pendrell  lived  In  Turnstile-lane,  Holborn,  in  1668. 
It  is  supposed  that  after  the  Restoration  he  followed  the  King  to  town,  and 
settled  in  St.  Giles's  parish,  to  be  near  the  Court.  Pendrell  died  in  1674;  one  of 
his  name  occurs  as  overseer  in  1702 ;  and  a  great  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Pen- 
drell was  hving  in  1818,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden.— Dr.  Rimbault,  in 
NoU$  and  Qmtriet,  No.  16. 

OILTSPUR-STREET 

Was  in  Stow's  time  also  called  Knight-rider's-street,  "  of  the  knights 
and  others  riding  that  way  into  Smithfield."  The  portion  beyond  the 
Compter  prison  was  originally  Pie-corner,  ''  notea  chiefly  for  cooks' 
shops  and  pigs  drest  there  during  Bartholomew  Fair."  {Strype.)  Here 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  ended ;  to  commemorate  which,  was  erected 
against  a  public-house  ("  the  Fortune  of  War,*')  in  Pie -corner,  a  carved 
wooden  figure  of  a  boy  upon  a  bracket,  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast, 
and  the  following  inscription  written  from  under  the  chin  downward : 
*'  Tfais  boy  is  in  memory  put  up  for  the  late  Fire  of  London,  occasioned 
by  the  sin  of  gluttony,  1666."  This  is  no  longer  legible.  The  whole 
is  engraved  by  J.  T.  Smith,  and  in  Lester's  "  Illustrations/*  1818.  The 
houses  that  escaped  the  Fire  on  this  spot  were  taken  down  in  1809. 
On  the  west  side  of  Giltspur- street  is  Cock-lane,  the  scene  of  "  the 
Cock-lane  ghost"  imposture  in  1672 :  "  the  house  is  still  standing,  and  ' 
the  backroom,  where '  scratching  Fanny'  lay  surrounded  by  princes  and 
peers,  is  converted  into  a  gas-meter  manufactory."  {Notet  and  Queriei, 
No.  16.)  An  account  of  the  detection  of  the  imposture  was  printed  by 
Dr.  Johnson ;  a  pamphlet  describing  the  whole  affair  was  written  by 
Goldsnaith.  Churchill,  in  his  poem.  The  Ghost,  satirised  the  hoax,  and 
caricatured  Johnson  as  a  believer  in  it ;  which  Boswell  has  disproved. 

GOO  AKB  HAGOO, 
'<  The  two  Giants  in  Guildhall,"  are  supposed  to  have  been  orig^inally 
made  for  carrying  about  in  pageants,  a  custom  not  peculiar  to  London ; 
for  "  the  going  of  the  giants  at  Midsummer"  occurs  among  the  ancient 
customs  of  Chester,  before  1^09.  Puttenham  (1588)  speaks  of  "  Mid- 
summer  pageants  in  London,  where,  to  make  the  people  wonder,  are 
set  forth  great  and  uglie  gyants,  marching  as  if  they  were  alive/  &c 
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Again,  ''one  of  the  gjants*  Btilts"  that  stalks  before  my  Lord  Mayor's 
Pageants  occurs  in  the  old  play  of  the  Dutch  Courtezan,  (Marston^s 
Works,  I683w)    Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Satiret^  compares  an  angry  poet  to 

"  The  cnb-tree  porter  of  the  Guildhall, 
While  he  his  mghtAil  Beetle  elerates." 

In  1415,  when  Henry  V.  entered  London  by  Southwark,  a  male  and 
female  giant  stood  at  the  entrance  of  London  Bridge;  in  1432,  here  a 
'^  mighty  giant**  awaited  Henry  YL;  in  1554,  at  the  entry  of  Philip 
and  Mary, "  GorintBus  and  Gog-magog**  stood  upon  London  Bridge ; 
and  when  Elisabeth  passed  through  the  City  the  day  before  her  coro- 
nation (Jan.  12,  1558),  these  two  giants  were  placed  at  Temple  Bar. 
(TT.  F,  FcdrkoH,  F.S.A.)  Jordan,  in  describing  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Pageant  for  1672,  notices  as  exceeding  rarities,  "two  extreme  great 
giants,  at  least  15  feet  high,  that  do  sit  and  are  drawn  by  horses  in  two 
several  chariots,  talking  and  taking  tobacco  as  they  ride  along,  to  the 
great  admhration  and  delight  of  all  spectators." 

Ned  Ward  describes  the  Guildhall  giants  in  his  London  Spy,  1099; 
and  among  the  fireworks  upon  the  Thames,  at  the  coronation  of  James 
IL  and  his  queen,  April  24, 1685,  "  were  placed  the  statues  of  the  two 
gianu  of  Guildhall.^'  Bragg,  in  his  Obtarver,  Dec.  25, 1706,  tells  ua 
that  when  the  colours  tidcen  at  Ramilies  were  put  up  in  Guildhall, 
**  the  Tery  giants  stared  with  all  the  eyes  they  had,  ana  smiled  as  well 
as  they  coidd."    {Malcolm.) 


**  Before  the  present  ifiants  inhabited  Gundhall,  there  were  two  giants  made 

nly  of  wicker-work  and  patteboaid,  put  together  with  great  art  and  ingenuity : 

and  thoee  two  terrible  giants  had  the  honour  to  grace  my  Lord  Mayoi'i  Show, 


being  carried  in  great  triumph  in  the  time  of  the  pageants ;  and  when  that  emi- 
nent annual  service  was  over,  remounted  their  old  stationi  in  Guildhall— till  by 
reason  of  their  very  great  age,  old  Time,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  City  rats 
and  mice,  had  eaten  up  all  their  entrails.  The  dissolution  of  the  two  old  weak 
and  feeble  giants  gave  birth  to  the  two  present  substantial  and  msjestic  gianu ; 
who,  by  order,  and  at  the  City  charge,  were  formed  and  foshioned,'*  by  Captaiu 
Richard  Saunders,  an  eminent  carver,  in  King-street,  Cheapeide;  and  then  **  were 
adranced  to  those  lofty  stations  in  Guildhall,  which  they  have  peaceably  enjoyed 
ever  since  the  year  1708/*  We  quote  this  fhrni  a  very  rare  '*  Gigantic  History  of 
the  Two  famous  Giants  in  GuUdhall,  London,"  thhrd  Edit.  1741,  publUhed  within 
Guildhall,  when  shops  were  permitted  there.  This  work  also  relates  that  •*  the 
first  honour  which  the  two  ancient  wicker-work  giants  were  promoted  to  in  the 
City,  was  at  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  when,  with  great  pomp  and 
msletty,  they  graced  a  triumphal  arch  at  the  end  of  King-etreet,  In  Cheapslde." 
This  was  before  the  Great  Fire,  which  the  City  Gianta  escaped,  till  their  infirmities 
and  the  "  City  rats**  rendered  it  necessarv  to  supersede  them ;  and  the  City  ac- 
counts in  the  Chamberlain's  Office  contain  a  payment  of  70/.  to  Saunders,  the 
tr,  hi  1707. 


The  "  Gigantick  History**  supposes  the  Guildhall  giants  to  represent 
Corinseus  and  Gog-magog,  in  Geoffry  of  Monmouth's  chronicle,  in 
Milton*s  Early  History  o/Britain,  and  thus  in  a  broadsheet  of  1660: 

'*  And  such  stout  Corimatu  was,  from  whom 
Cornwall's  first  honour,  and  her  name  doth  come. 
For  though  he  sheweth  not  so  great  nor  tall, 
In  his  dimensions  set  forth  at  OuildhaU, 
Know  'tis  a  jraet,  only  a  poet  can  define 
A  gyant's  posture  in  a  gyant's  line. 
***** 
And  thus  attended  by  his  direfUl  dog, 
The  gyant  was  (God  bless  us)  Gogmagog-** 

Britiih  BibUoffr.  iv.  p.  277. 

*■  Each  of  these  giants,"  says  Archdeacon  Nares  (Ohssary),  '•mea- 
mres  upwards  of  14  feet  in  height;  the  young  one  is  believed  to  be 
CoriDsos,  and  the  old  one  Gog-magog,"  whence  '*  Gog  and  Uagog." 
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The  present  cottumee  of  the  Giants  are  in  roeoeo  taate,  as  follow : 

Goo.— Body-armour  h  la  RowMine^  with  a  red  scarf  acrou  the  tboulder ;  plumed 
helmet,  with  the  City  Dragon  for  a  crest ;  a  iword  by  his  side,  and  In  his  hands 
a  halberd,  and  a  shield  enslipied  with  a  spread-eagle. 

Haooo.— Bodj-armour  and  scarf  as  Gog;  sword  at  side,  bow  and  arrows  over 
his  shoulder,  and  in  his  hand  a  "  morning-star;"  his  hair  long  and  flowing,  and 
encircled  with  a  **  amronnt  d^konneur.** 

In  1815,  the  giants  were  removed  from  the  north  side  of  the  Hall^ 
when  Mr.  Hone  examined  them,  and  foand  them  to  be  "  made  of  wood, 
and  hollow  within  ;  and  f^om  the  method  of  joining  and  gluing  tho 
interior,  are  eyidently  of  late  construction ;  but  they  are  too  substan- 
tiall J  built  for  the  purpose  of  being  either  carried  or  drawn,  or  any 
way  exhibited  in  a  pageant."  (Hone,  on  Ancient  Mywteriu,)  In  1837, 
the  dresses  of  the  giants  were  renewed,  their  armour  polished,  &c 
This  year  also,  copies  of  the  giants,  14  feet  high,  were  introduced  in  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show :  each  walked  by  means  of  a  man  within  side,  who 
turned  the  giant's  fisce,  which  was  leyel  with  the  first  floor  windows. 

Goodman's  fields 

Are  described  by  Stow  to  have  been,  in  his  time,  a  farm  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  called  the  Minories;  <'at  the  which 
farm  (says  Stow)  I  myself,  in  my  youth,  haye  fetched  many  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  milk,  and  never  had  less  than  three  ale  pints  for  a  halfpenny  in 
the  summer,  nor  less  than  one  ale  quart  for  a  halfpenny  in  the  winter, 
always  hot  from  the  kine,  as  the  same  was  milked  and  strained."  One 
IVolop,  and  afterwards  Goodman,  were  the  farmers ;  and  next  Good- 
man's son,  who  let  out  the  ground  first  for  grazing  of  horses,  and  then 
for  garden-plots.  Strype  (1720)  describes  the  Fields  covered  with 
Pescod  or  Prescot,  Aykffe,  Lemas,  and  Mannsell  streets,  the  initials  of 
which  names  make  the  word /yo/m/  these  streets  are  mostlT  inhabited 
by  thriving  Jews.  Strype  abo  mentions  tentere  for  cloth-workers, 
and  a  roMway  out  of  Whitechapel  into  Well-close.  In  digging  the 
foundations  for  houses,  about  1678,  were  found  a  vast  number  of  Roman 
Amereal  urns,  some  with  ashes  of  bones  in  them,  denoting  Goodman's 
Fields  to  have  been  originally  a  Roman  burying-place. 

Goodman's-style,  Goodman's-gardens,  and  Rosemarr-lane,  denote 
this  rural  district.  On  the  site  of  Leman-street  was  the  New  Wells 
Spa,  now  denoted  by  Well-yard.   (See  Thbatbbs:  Goodman's  Fields.) 

OB£T  FRIABS. 

In  1224,  four  of  the  Friars  Minors,  or  Grev  Friars,  arrived  in 
London  from  Italy,  and  were  first  entertained  in  the  house  of  the 
Friars  Preachers,  or  Dominicans.  Afterwards,  they  hhred  a  house  in 
Comhill,  of  John  Travers,  then  sheriff,  where  thev  made  some  small 
cells,  and  continued  until  the  following  summer;  when  the  devotion  of 
the  citisens  enabled  the  Friars  to  purdiase  the  site  of  their  ftiture  resi- 
dence near  Newgate.  Their  first  and  principal  benefactor  was  John  Iwyn, 
citixen  and  mercer,  who  gave  them  some  land  and  houses  in  the  pariah 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Shambles,  by  deed  9th  Henry  IIL  Upon  this  they 
erected  their  original  building.  The  first  chapel,  which  became  the 
choir  of  the  ohnrcn,  was  built  at  the  cost  of  Sir  William  Joyner,  mayor 
of  London  in  11139;  the  nave  was  added  by  Sir  Henry  Waleys,  mayor 
during  several  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. :  the  ohapter-honse  by 
Walter  the  potter,  dtisen  and  dderman  (sheriff  in  1270  and  1273),  who 
abio  presented  all  the  braien  pots  for  the  kitchen,  infirmary,  ^c. ;  the 
dr/nmtory  was  erected  bv  Sir  Gregory  de  Rokesley,  mayor  from  1275 
tf»  1282;  the  refectory  oy  Bartholomew  de  Castro,  another  citixen;  y 

tt^  iDfiimary  by  Pet«r  de  Helyland ;  and  the  studiat  by  Bonde^  king  of         ^ 
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the  heralds.  The  cooTent  was  principally  supplied  with  water  by 
William,  called  from  his  trade  the  Taylor,  and  wno  served  King  Henry 
III.  in  that  capacity.* 

A  more  magnificent  church  was  commenced  in  1301,  and  completed 
1327 :  first,  the  choir  was  rebuilt,  chieflr  at  the  cost  of  Margaret  of 
France,  the  second  wife  of  King  Edward  I.,  who  assigned  it  for  her 

5 lace  of  interment ;  and  the  nave  was  added  from  the  benefactions  of 
ohn  of  Britany,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  his  niece  Mary,  Countess  of 
Pembroke :  it  was  300  feet  long,  89  feet  wide,  and  64  feet  high ;  all  the 
columns  and  the  pavement  were  of  marble.  In  1421,  was  added  the 
library,  "furnished  with  desks,  settles,  and  wainscoting  or  ceiling,*'  by 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  the  celebrated  mayor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V . 
On  St.  George's  day,  1502,  the  Grey  Friars  rcuinquished  the 
"  London  russet/'  which  they  had  for  some  time  worn,  and  resumed 
the  undyed  white-greify  which  had  been  their  original  habit.  On 
the  feast  of  Saint  Francis,  July  16,  1508,  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
were  received  with  grand  procession  as  founders,  which  custom  con- 
tinued long  after ;  but  not  until  l/>22  did  the  convent  provide  a  feast 
for  the  corporation  on  that  anniversary.  In  1524,  King  Henry  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  personally  visited  the  house.  In  1528,  in  the  case  of 
a  prisoner  who  had  broken  away  from  the  sessions  at  Newgate,  the 
convent  asserted  its  right  of  Sanctuary ,  a  privilege  that  could  scarcely 
be  often  put  in  requisition,  as  the  much-frequented  Sanctuary  of  St. 
Mar tin-le- Grand  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Franciscans  seem 
to  have  passively  acquiesced  in  the  course  of  events :  for,  November  12, 
1539,  their  warden,  and  twenty -five  of  his  brethren,  signed  and  sealed 
their  deed  of  surrender  to  the  king,  being  convinced  "  that  the  perfec- 
cion  of  Christian  livyng  dothe  not  consiste  in  doine  ceremonyes,  wering 
of  a  grey  coatte,  disgeasinj^  our  seifTes  after  straunge  fassions*,  dokynges, 
nodyngs,  and  bekynges,  in  gurding  our  selffes  wythe  a  gurdie  full  of 
knots,  and  other  like  papisticall  ceremonyes,"  &c 

After  the  surrender,  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  not  given  up 
to  immediate  destruction ;  but  remained  unoccupied  in  the  king's  hands 
nntil  1544,  when,  with  the  houses  of  the  late  Austin  and  Black  Friars, 
it  became  a  receptacle  for  the  merchandise  captured  at  sea  from  the 
French ;  every  part  of  the  Grey  Friars  church  oeing  filled  with  wine : 
it  was  not,  however,  dismantled ;  for  in  1546  the  *'  partitions"  or  screens 
remained ;  the  altars,  pictures,  images,  and  pulpit ;  the  monuments  and 
grave-stones ;  the  candlesticks,  organs,  and  desks.  Subsequently,  by 
the  king's  gift,  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  to  become  the  parish- 
church  of  "  Christ's  Church  within  Newgate ;"  but  the  king  dying  in 
the  same  year  and  month,  the  altars,  stalls,  &c.  were  removed,  and  the 
church  reduced  in  length,  the  nave  being  rented  to  a  schoolmaster  for 
10<.  per  annum.  All  the  tombs  afnd  grave-stones  were  sold  for  about 
61. ;  and  Weever  states  there  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church  four 
queensjf  four  duchesses,  four  countesses,  one  duke,  two  earls, '  eight 
barons,  and  some  thirty-five  knights ;  in  all,  663  persons  of  qotJity : 

*  In  the  chapter  of  the  Register,  the  main  channel  or  pipe  is  traced  ruder 
Newgate,  through  the  rivulet  at  liolborn  Bridge,  up  Leather-lane  (Liwome-Ltne), 
and  so  to  the  Conduit-heads  in  the  fields. 

+  The  Queens  were  — the  foundress  of  the  church,  Margaret,  consor^-  of 
Edward  1. ;  Isabella,  consort  of  Edward  II. ;  Joan,  queen  of  Scots,  daughte;  of 
Edward  II. ;  and  Isabella,  queen  of  Man.  Besides  these, the  church  had  rece*rcd 
the  heart  of  a  fifth  Queen.  Alianor,  consort  of  Henry  III. ;  and  also  the  hea4  of 
King  Edward  II.,  dpposited  under  the  breast  of  his  queen's  effigy.  The  catalo>ie 
is  not,  however,  complete;  for,  during  some  excavations  on  the  site  about  uk, 
were  found  two  ancient  inscribed  grave-stones  not  in  the  Register :  they  coV 
niemorate  a  monk  of  Ely,  and  a  sufiposed  Italian  merchant,  and  are  preservl 
'"  the  burial-grouiid  of  Christchurch.  j 

4 
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the  catalogue  of  the  monuments  is  preserred,  and  is  a  very  yaluable 
genealogical  record. 

These  details  are  abridged  principally  from  Mr.  Nichols's  Preface 
to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Orey  Fnars  ofLorkdon,  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society  (1852),  from  the  register-book  of  the  Fraternity.  The  history 
of  the  Grey  Friars  convent  next  merges  into  that  of  the  establishment 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  which  Mr.  Nichols  refers  to  Henri's  grant  of  the 
Grey  Friars'  house  to  the  City,  aided  by  their  subscriptions,  and  not  to 
Edward  YI.,  who  merely  recognised  the  Hospital  which  the  citizens 
themseWes  had  set  on  foot. 

**  Moreover,  Christ's  Hospital  wsi  not  founded  as  a  school ;  its  object  was  to 
rescue  young  children  from  the  streets,  to  shelter,  feed,  clothe,  and,  laaily^  to 
educate  them  ^ in  short,  to  do  exactly  ivhat  in  later  times  has  been  done  by  each 
individuai  parish  for  the  orphan  and  destitute  offspring  of  the  poor." — Nichols, 

The  great  picture  in  the  hall  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
contemporary  eridence  of  King  Edward's  share  in  the  foundat ion.  "This  picture 
is  usually  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  in  error.  It  is  an  amplification  of  Holbein's 
picture  of  the  same  subject  which  is  at  Bridewell  Hospital.  That  picture  contains 
only  eleven  figures,  Including  the  painter  himself;  the  picture  at  Christ's  Hospital 
has  ninety  or  more,  and  not  only  is  it  very  inferior  as  a  work  of  art,  but  obviously 
of  posterior  date  in  point  of  costume."  Mr.  Nichols  adds :  "  the  picture  at  Chrlst^s 
HMpital  is  derived  from  Holbein's,  so  far  as  the  principal  figures  go:  my  own 
impression  is  that  it  is  of  the  period  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I." 

Some  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  convent,  including  the  fratry 
and  refectory,  were  standing  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
The  walls  and  windows  of  Whittington's  library  were  to  be  traced  in 
a  mutilated  state  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloisters.  Even  now,  the 
southern  walk  of  the  friars'  cloisters  remains,  and  its  pointed  arches 
and  buttresses  may  be  seen  from  the  exterior.  The  western  walk  of 
the  cloisters  was  under  the  Great  HaU,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1827, 
as  was  Whittington's  library  about  the  sanie  time.  The  shield  of  Whit- 
tington,  with  a  quatrefoil,  was  inserted  in  various  parts  of  this  building ; 
and  a  stone  so  carved  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Prince,  F.8.  A., 
and  is  etched  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Nichols's  Preface  to  the  Chronicle, 
(See  Chbist'b  Hospital,  pp.  80-84.) 

GRUB-STREET, 
Cripplegate,  is  now  called  Milton-street,  "  not  after  the  great  poet,  as 
some  persons  have  asserted,  but  from  a  respectable  builder  so  called, 
who  has  taken  the  whole  street  on  a  repainng  lease."  {ElmeSj  1830.) 
Gmb-steet  was  originally  tenanted  by  bowyers,  fletchers,  makers  of 
bow-strings,  and  of  every  thing  relating  to  archery.  It  is  the  last  street 
shewn  in  Aggas's  map;  all  beyond,  as  far  as  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
being  gardens,  fields,  or  morass.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  the  Gold- 
smiths Company  met  in  Grub-street  temporarily,  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  Allen,grocer,'and  Lord  Mayor  in  lo59.  Here  dwelt  Fox,  the  mar- 
tyrologist ;  Speed,  the  antiquary,  like  Stow,  a  tailor ;  and  Henry  Welby, 
£sq.,  "the  Grub-street  Hermit,"  who  lived  here  forty-four  years, 
during  which  he  was  only  seen  by  bis  maid-servant,  who  died  Oct.  23, 
1696,  and  Welby,  in  six  days  after,  aged  84 :  he  owned  a  large  estate  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  betook  himself  to  this  seclusion  in  misanthropic  re- 
sentment of  an  attempt  made  upon  his  life  by  a  younger  brother. 

In  Grub-street,  Dec.  9,  1695,  one  Stockdcn,  a  victualler,  was  murdered  by 
four  men,  three  of  whom  were  revealed  in  three  successive  dreams  to  the  vic- 
tualler's widow,  and  were  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged;  the  narrative  attested 
and  published  "  b>  the  Curate  or  Cripplegate." 

Here  lived  the  authors  of  "  anonymous  treason  and  slander,"  pub- 
lished dnring  the  usurpation,  when  a  prodigious  number  of  seditious 
and  libellous  pamphlets  and  papers  were  issued.  Possibly,  from  Grub- 
street  being  the  booksellers'  suburb  of  Aldersgate  and  Little  Britain,  it 
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became  the  abode  of  tmaU  aathors.  Arbnthnot  epeaks  of  "  the  meri- 
dian of  Grub-street ;"  and  6aj  of  *'  Grab-street  lays."  In  the  TaOer, 
No.  41,  the  authors  are  mentioned  as  faithful  historians  of  an  exercise 
St  arms  of  the  Artillery  Company.  In  the  SpecUUor,  No.  184,  <<  one  of 
the  most  eminent  pens  in  Grub-street  is  employed  in  writing  the  dream 
of  the  miraculous  sleeper,"  Nicholas  Hart ;  and  the  orators  of  Grub- 
street  dealt  very  much  in  plagues.  (SpeekUor,  No.  150.)  There  was 
also  a  Chub'ttreet  Journal;  and  Swift  wrote  a  Grub-street  Ele^y  on 
the  pretended  death  of  Partridge,  the  almanack-maker,  and  Advice  to 
the  Grub-street  Versifiers.  The  halfpenny  newspaper- stami>  duty  of 
1712,  however,  oocsaioned  "the  fall  of  the  leaf,"  and  utter  ruin  amon^ 
Grub-street  authors. 

"  August  7 :  Do  you  know  that  all  Grab-street  is  dead  and  gone  last  week? 
No  more  ghosts  or  murders  now  for  love  or  money." — Swift  to  Stella. 

The  Memoirt  of  the  Grub-Street  Society  were  commenced  Jan.  8, 1780  (the  year 
before  the  Chntleman^e  Magazine^)  and  were  published  weekly  until  the  close  of 
1787.  The  avowed  objects  of  the  work  were  to  counteract  the  original  Grubeans, 
who  "made  themselvea  most  remarkably  infiunous  for  want  of  Integrity,  by 
wUAilly  publishing  what  they  knew  to  be  false ;"  and  to  repress  "  the  exorbitances 
of  Authors,  Printers.  Booksellers,  and  Publishers."  The  Society  met  once  a  week 
at  the  Pegssus,  in  Grub-street;  sad  the  principals  of  the  staff  were  Dr.  John 
Msrtyn  and  Dr.  Rlchsrd  Russel*  {Baoiue  and  JlftrviiM),  the  latter  being  secretary 
until  1785.  The  work  was  then  conducted  by  a  committee,  but  was  dropped  iu 
1787.  after  a  straggle  of  six  years,  eleven  months,  and  two  weeks :  it  was  revived  as 
the  Literary  Courier  of  Orvh^eUreet^  of  which  only  a  few  numbers  were  printed. 

In  these  JIfsmoirf,  most  of  the  personages  of  the  Duneiad  are  unsparingly 
satirised;  and  the  productions  of  Eusden,  Clbber,  Concanen,  Curll,  Dennis, 
Henley,  Ralph,  Arnall,  Theobald,  Welsted,  ftc.  aie  treated  with  great  severity. 
The  Memoirt "  meeting  with  encouragement,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  Cave 
projected  an  improvement  thereon  in  a  pamphlet  of  his  own;"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  appeared  the  Gentleman**  Magazine. 

Grub-atreet  figures  in  the  Jhmciad: 

**  Not  with  less  glory  mighty  Dulness  crown'd, 
Shall  take  through  Grab-street  her  triumphant  round." 

'*  Pope's  arrows  are  so  sharp,  and  his  slaughter  so  wholesale,  that  the  reader's 
sympathies  are  often  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  devoted  inhabitants  of  Grub- 
street.  He  it  was  who  brought  the  notion  of  a  vile  Grab-street  before  the  minds 
of  the  genersl  public ;  he  it  was  who  created  such  associstions  as  author  and  rags 
—author  and  dirt— author  and  gin.  The  occupation  of  authorship  became  ignoble 
through  his  graphic  descriptions  of  misery,  and  the  literary  profession  was  fbr  a 
.long  time  destroyed."— IT.  M.  Thaekeray, 

In  his  notes  to  the  Duneiad,  Bishop  Warburton  describes  s  libeller 
ss  "nothing  but  a  Grub-street  critic  run  to  seed."  Dr.  Johnson's 
friend,  John  Hoole,f  received  his  early  instruction  in  Grub-street,  f^om 
his  uncle  ''the  metaphysical  tulor,'*  who  used  to  draw  squares  and 
triangles  on  his  shopboard.     (Boswell's  Johnson,  toI.  iv.) 

Grub-street  was  formerly  "much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small 
histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporarr  poems ;  whence  any  mean  pro- 
duction is  called  Grub-street."  (Johnson's  Dictionary.)  The  Doctor 
himself  "  was  but  a  Grub-street  man,  paid  by  the  sheet,  when  Goldsmith 
entered  Grub-street,  periodical  writer  and  reviewer."  (Forster's  Lift 
ofOoldtmUh,p.73,) 

*  Dr.  Russel  subsequently  settled  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on 
Sea- Water,  advocating  the  practice  of  sea-bathing,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  Brighton. 

t  Father  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoole,  who  was  bora  in  a  hackney-coach,  which 
was  conveying  his  mother  to  Drury-lane  Theatre  to  witness  the  performance  of 
the  tragedy  of  Timantkes,  written  by  her  husband.  Mr.  Samuel  Hoole  prayed 
with  Johnson  in  his  last  illness :  he  long  kept  as  memorials  the  chair  in  wliidi 
the  Doctor  usuaUy  sat,  and  the  desk  upon  which  be  mostly  wrote  his  Rambler. 
Mr.  Hode  died  in  March,  1889. 
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**  Grub-Btreet  performanceB"  had  long  been  applied  to  "  bad  matter 
expressed  in  a  bad  manner,  false  confused  histories, low  creeping  poetry, 
and  groTelling  prose/*  whether  written  in  the  Court  or  in  the  Cit^,  or 
elsewhere.  Uence  '*  a  Grub-street  author"  became  a  term  of  common 
reproach,  which,  however,  has  passed  away  with  the  change  in  the 
social  position  of  men  of  letters,  who  no  longer  resemble  the  literary 
hacks  of  the  reign  of  George  11. :  but  literature  takes  rank  with  other 
learned  professions;  and  those  authors  who  neglect  it  as  a  means  of 
subsistence  are,  in  a  twofold  sense,  foremost  in  their  abuse  of  it. 

Grub-street,  now  Milton -street,  is  noted  for  its  great  number  of 
alleys,  courts,  and  backways,  and  old  inu-yards  :  in  Hanover-court  was 
a  house,  temp.  Charles  1.,  traditionally  the  residence  of  General  Monk. 
Opposite  Uanover-court  is  a  large  building,  once  the  City  Chapel ;  in 
1831  opened  as  a  theatre,  and  now  the  City  of  London  Baths ;  facing 
which,  in  odd  contiguity,  are  the  old  City  Soap-Works,  established  1712. 

GUILDHALL  (tHE), 
At  the  north  end  of  King-street,  Cheapside,  is  the  ''  Town-hall"  of 
the  City  of  London,  where  the  principal  Corporation  business  is  trans- 
acted, and  its  magnificent  hospitality  exercised.  The  first  Alderman's 
bery  or  court-hall  was  a  low  and  mean  buildinK^  in  the  street  named 
therefrom,  Aldermanbury,  which  occurs  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1189: 
"the  Courts  of  Maior  and  Aldermen  were  held  here  until  the  new 
Guildhall  was  built.  I  myself  (says  Stow)  have  seen  the  ruines  of 
the  old  court-hall  in  Alderman  bery -streete."  Elsewhere  Stow  says: 
'*  Thomas  Knoles,  grocer,  m^or  1410,  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen, 
began  to  build  the  Guildlialf  in  London,  and  instead  of  an  old  little 
cottage  in  Aldermanberie-street,  made  a  faire  and  goodly  house,  more 
neare  unto  Saint  Laurence  Church  in  the  Jurie."  The  expense  of  erect- 
ing "the  Great  Hall,"  first  built,  was  defrayed  by  large  benevolences 
from  the  City  companies ;  and  fees,  fines,  and  amercements,  ordered  to 
be  so  applied  for  ten  years.  In  14*^2-23,  Sir  Richard  'Whittington's 
executors  gave  35/.  towards  paving  the  Great  Uall  with  **  hard  stone 
of  Purbecke  ;*'  and  they  also  gluzed  some  of  the  windows.  The 
Mayor's  Court  was  founded  in  1424;  then  the  Mayor's  Chamber  and 
the*  Council- Chamber ;  and  lastly,  a  statelv  entrance-porch,  **  beautified 
with  images  of  stone."  In  1481,  Sir  W.  tlarryot,  mayor,  gave  40/.  for 
making  and  glazing  "  two  louvers."  The  kitchen  and  other  ollices  were 
built  ^out  1501,  by  "procurement"  (subscription  among  the  City 
Companies)  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  goldsmith,  mayor,  knighted  on  Bos- 
worth  Field,  and  who  gave  in  the  Guildhall  the  first  Mayor's  Feast, 
hitherto  kept  in  the  Merchant-Tailors'  and  Grocers'  Halls.  In  1505, 
Sir  Nicholas  Aldwyn,  mayor  in  1499,  bequeathed  73/.  6s,  8d.  **  for  a 
hsLDf^ing  of  tapestrie"  for  principal  days  in  the  Uall.  In  1614-15,  was 
erected  a  new  Council-chamber,  and  Uecord-room  over. 

1  he  Guildhall  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  moitt  nthking  events  in  our 
history.  Here— H8d,  June  24—  Richard  111.  (through  the  Duke  of  Buckingham) 
attempted  to  beguile  the  assembled  citizens  into  an  approval  of  his  usurpation. 
1 183. — Trial  and  condemnation  of  Anne  Askew  lor  heresy,  before  Bi»hop  Bonner: 
she  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield.  1547.— Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  bis  conviction  of  high  treason.  1553,  Nov.  13. — Trial  and  condemnation  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband.  1554,  April  17.— Trial  and  acquittal  ot  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  for  participation  In  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  against 
Queen  Mary.  160(),  March  28. —Trial  and  conviction  of  the  Jesuit  Garnet. 
(Gunpowder  Plot.)  1642,  Jan.  5.— Charles  i.  attended  at  a  Common  Council, 
and  claimed  their  assistance  in  apprehending  Hampden  and  other  patriots,  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  City  to  avoid  arrest.  During  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Guildhall  was  the  arena  of  many  a  patriotic  movement;  and 
after  the  abdication  of  James  II.  the  Lords  Parliament  assembled  here,  and 
declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

I 
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In  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  all  the  combustible  parta  of  tbe  edifice 
were  consumed;  but  the  walls  are  of  snch  soliditj,  that  the  Hall  stood 
in  the  flames  "in  a  bright  shining  coal,  as  if  it  had  been  a  palac^  of 
gold,  or  a  great  bailding  of  burnished  braas."  After  the  Fire,  the  Hrll 
was  repaired  nearly  as  we  now  see  it.  In  1789,  the  southern  firont, 
which  was  highly  enriched,  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  heteroge- 
neous facade  substituted  by  Dance;  the  ancient  porch  being  left,  as  if 
to  contrast  with  the  poyerty  of  the  new  design.  In  1822,  was  taken 
down  the  chapel  built  by  Whittington  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hall. 

The  figures  in  the  porch  personified  Religion,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Tem- 
peranee ;  Law  and  Learning ;  there  was  also  a  figure  of  our  Saviour.  After  their 
removal,  they  lay  in  a  cellar  until  Alderman  Boydell,  hy  pennission  of  the  Cor- 
poration, gave  them  to  the  eminent  sculptor,  Thomas  Banks,  R.A.,  after  whose 
death,  In  1809,  they  were  purchased  for  lOOZ.  by  Mr.  Bankes,  M.P. :  they  are  fine 
works  of  art,  and  are  etched  in  Carter's  Jneient  Sculpture  and  Painting, 

The  Great  Hall  is  internally  decorated  in  coarse  imitation  of  the 
naye  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  The  length  of  the  Hall  is  153  feet,  its 
breadth  SO  feet,  and  height  66  feet  The  side  walls  (5  feet  thick)  are 
divided  each  into  eight  spaces  by  clustered  columns  and  mouldings, 
reaching  from  the  pavement  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  cornice ;  their 
heights  having  two  ranges  of  tracerled  arches  between  panels;  in  the 
upper  tier  are  handsome  windows,  now  dosed.  At  each  end  of  the 
Hall  is  a  large  Gothic  window  occupying  the  whole  width,  the  arches 
resting  on  short  columns,  and  retaining  perfect  their  rich  tracery.  The 
upper  compartments  are  filled  with  painted  glass  (restored  and  modem) 
of  the  roval  arms,  and  stars  and  jewels  of  the  Garter,  Bath,  Thistle, 
and  St.  I^atrick,  in  the  east  window ;  and  the  Cit^  arma,  supporters, 
&c.  in  the  west  window.  Beneath  the  eastern  window,  unaer  cano- 
pies, and  at  the  back  of  the  spot  where  the  ancient  court  of  hustings 
18  still  holden,  are  statues  of  Edward  YI.,  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  King 
Charles  I.  f^om  the  Guildhall  chapel:  they  are  said  to  be  sculptured  by 
Stone.  By  an  entry  in  the  City  records,  the  fig^ure  of  Charles  I.  origi- 
nallT  occupied  a  place  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 

In  the  angles  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  on  lofty  octagonal 

edestals,  are  the  celebrated  colossal  figures  of  the  giants  Gog  and 
agog,  sometimes  called  Gogmagog  and  Corinsns.  (See  page  832.) 
They  were  placed  in  their  present  position  during  the  alterations  of! 
1815,  having  formerly  stood  on  each  side  of  the  steps  leading  to  th« 
upper  rooms,  these  steps  beinj^  where  Beckford*s  monument  now  is;  thai 
monument  then  standing  against  the  g^at  western  window.  { 

This  old  entrance  was  very  picturesque :  on  each  side  of  the  step^ 
was  an  octangular  turreted  gallery,  balustraded,  for  the  hall-keeper 
each  surrounaed  by  iron -work  palm-trees,  supporting  a  balcony  an< 
ornamented  three-dial  clock,  and  a  resplendent  gilt  sun  underneath. 
The  flanking  giants,  in  their  singular  costume,  gave  the  whole  al 
unique  character.  At  the  sides  or  the  steps,  under  the  hall-keeper\ 
offices,  were  two  dark  cells,  or  cages,  in  which  unruly  apprentices  wert 
occasionally  confined,  by  order  of  the  City  Chamberlain :  these  werl 
called  LittU  Eoie^  for  a  boy  could  not  stand  upright  in  them. 

The  capitals  of  the  clustered  columns,  whence  originally  sprung  th^ 
open  timber-roof,  now  bear  guideron  shields,  with  the  arms  of  the  twelv( 
Great  Companies.  After  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  roof,  an  addl 
tional  storv  was  raised  to  the  summit  of  its  lofty  pitch,  and  the  eigh 
large  circular^headed  windows  were  added  on  each  side;  the  ceiling 
covering  this  is  flat  and  square-paneled,— an  anomaly  effected  unda 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  directions.  The  meanness  of  the  aide  window 
■trangely  contrasta  with  the  gorgeousness  of  the  ends. 

Three  of  the  compartments  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall,  and  one  o( 
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the  south,  contain  wnlptttred  monnmenti  erocted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Corporation— to  Admiral  Lord  Nelson^  by  J.  Smith,  1810,  inscription  by 
Sheridan ;  Alderman  Beckford,  Lord  Mayor  in  1702  and  1769,  by  Moore ; 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Bacon,  1782,  inscription  by  Burke ;  the  Bight 
Hon.  W.  Pitt,  by  Bubb,  1818,  inscription  by  Canning.  Upon  Beck- 
ford's  monument  is  the  speech  which  was  long  belteved  to  naTe  been 
addressed  by  Urn  to  Georgpe  IIL  on  his  throne. 

Oiirbrd  (Ben  Jonton,  toI.  tL  p.  481)  denies  this;  and  Issae  Reed  asserts  that 
**  Beckford  did  not  utter  one  syllable  of  this  speech.  It  was  penned  by  Home 
Tooke,  and  by  his  art  put  on  the  records  of  the  city  and  on  Beckford's  statue,  as 
he  told  me,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  Mr.  Beyers,  &c.  at  the  Athenian  Club." 

The  style  of  these  monuments  (which  cost  SOOO  and  4000  guineas  each)  is  ill 
adapted  for  a  Tudor  hall,  and  they  rank  low  as  works  of  art :  for  example,  in  that 
to  Nelson,  the  only  indication  of  its  object  is  a  small  medallion  of  the  hero;  in 
Beokford's,  the  decline  of  the  City  and  Commerce  Is  represented  by  figures  In  a 
drooping  state  I— a  literal  allegory. 

The  Guildhall  will  contain  between  6^000  and  7,000  persons.  Here 
have  been  held  the  Inauguration  Dinners  of  the  Lord  Biayors  since  1501. 
Here  Whittington  entertained  Henry  Y.  and  his  Queen,  when  he  threw 
the  king's  bonds  for  60,0002.  into  a  fire  of  spice-wood.  Charles  I.  was 
feasted  here  in  I6il,  with  a  political  object,  which  failed.  Charles  II. 
was  tune  Hmes  entertained  here;*  and  from  1660,  with  only  three  excep- 
tions, our  soTereign  has  dined  at  Guildhall  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day^ 
^  after  his  or  her  accession  or  coronation.  The  exceptions  were  James 
*  II.,  who  held  the  City  Charter  upon  a  writ  of  quo  warroKto  at  his  ac- 
cession; George  IV.,  who  was  rendered  unpopular  by  his  quarrel  with 
his  Queen ;  and  William  IV.,  who  apprehended  political  tumult.  But 
George  IV.  (when  Regent)  waa  entertuued  here,.  June  18, 1814,  with 
Alexander,  Emperor  i^  Russia,  and  Frederick- William  IIL,  King  of 
Prussia,  when  tne  banquet  cost  25,0002.,  and  the  yahie  of  the  plate  used 
was  2OO,0O02.t  On  July^9  following,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  enter- 
tained in  Guildhall.  The  banquet  to  George  III.  cost  6,8{>8/.,  when 
1200  guests  dined  in  the  Hall;  that  to  Queen  Victoria,  Not.  9, 1837, 
cost  6870Z. ;  and  an  evening  entertainment  to  her  Majesty,  July  9, 1851, 
to  celebrate  the  Great  Exhibition,  cost  5120/.  14#.  94/.,  being  129/.  5f.  8</. 
less  than  the  sum  voted :  invitations,  1452. 

The  Guildhall  is  magnificently  decorated  for  royal  entertainments, 
when  the  sovereign  is  seated  beneath  a  state  canopy  at  the  east  end.  The 
lighting  of  the  vast  Hall  with  gas  is  by  stars,  mottoes,  and  devices  of 
6000  or  7000  jets  in  the  large  windows,  filled  with  planking,  and  sheet- 


and  from  the  roof  hanir  two  painted  chandeliers,  each  12  feet  diameter; 
the  whole  flood  of  gaslight  exceeding  that  of  46,000  wax-candles. 

*  Charles  II.  dined  with  the  dtisens  the  year  that  Sir  Robert  Tiner  was 
mayor,  who  getting  elated  with  continually  toasting  4he  royal  family,  grew  a 
little  fond  of  his  msjesty.  *'The  king  understood  very  well  how  to  extricate 
himself  In  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and,  with  an  hint  to  the  company  to  avoid 
ceremony,  stole  off,  and  made  towards  his  coach,  which  stood  ready  for  him  in 
Guildhall-yard.  But  the  mayor  liked  his  company  so  well,  and  was  grown  so 
intimate,  that  he  pursued  him  hastily,  and  catching  him  fast  by  the  hand,  cried 
out  with  a  vehement  oath  and  accent,  *  Sir,  you  shall  stay  and  take  t'other 
bottler  The  airy  monarch  looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  a 
smile  and  graceful  air  (fbr  I  saw  him  at  the  time,  and  do  now)  repeated  this  line 
of  the  old  song : 

'  He  that  is  drunk  is  ss  great  as  a  king,' 

and  immediately  returned  back  and  compiled  with  hislaadlord."— j;p«e(afor,No.462. 
t  On  the  first  anniversary  of  this  festival,  June  18,  1815,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  • 
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The  Dinner  on  Lord  Mayor* 8  Day  is  a  magnificent  spectacle :  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  distinguished  guests  advance  to  the  banquet  by 
sound  of  trumpet ;  and  the  superb  dresses  and  official  costumes  of  the 
company,  about  1200  in  number,  with  the  display  of  costly  plate,  is  very 
striking.  The  Hall  is  diyided:  at  the  upper,  or  hustings  tables,  the 
courses  are  served  hot ;  at  the  lovrer  tables  the  turtle  only  is  hot.  The 
baron  of  beef  is  brought  in  procession  from  the  kitchen  into  the  Hall 
in  the  morning,  and  being  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  at  night  is  cut  up 
by  "  the  City  carver."  The  Kitchen,  wherein  the  dinner  is  dressed,  is  a 
rast  apartment ;  the  principal  range  is  16  feet  lon^,  and  7  feet  high,  and 
a  baron  of  beef  (3  cwt )  upon  the  gigantic  spit  is  turned  by  hand. 
There  are  20  cooks,  besides  helpers;  14  tons  of  coals  are  consumed; 
some  40  turtles  are  slaughtered  for  250  tureens  of  soup ;  and  the  serv- 
ing of  the  dinner  requires  about  200  persons,  and  8000  plate-changes. 
Next  morning  the  fragments  of  the  Great  Feast  are  doled  out  at  the 
kitchen -gate  to  the  City  poor. 

The  Crypiy  under  the  Guildhall,  and  of  the  same  age,  is  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  remaining  in  London.    (See  Crtpts,  page  241.) 

North  of  the  Hall  is  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  formerly  the  King's 
Bench  Court.  It  was  built  immediately  after  the  Great  Hall  {temp. 
Henry  Y L)  for  the  Mayor's  Court,  still  held  here.  Some  of  the  win- 
dows were  glased  by  the  executors  of  Whittington,  and  emblazoned 
-with  his  arms :  Stow  describes  among  the  glass,  **  the  mayor  pictured 
utting  in  habite,  party-coloured,  and  a  hood  on  his  head ;  his  sword 
before  him,  with  an  hatte  or  cap  of  maintenance ;  the  common  clearke 
and  other  officers  bare-headed,  their  hoodea  on  their  shoulders.*'  This 
Court  bad  at  the  back  of  the  judges'  seats  painting  of  Prudence, 
Justice,  Religion,  and  Fortitude.  Here  is  a  large  picture  by  Alaux 
of  Paris,  presented  by  Louis-Philippe,  representing  his  reception  of  an 
address  from  the  City  on  his  risit  to  England  in  1844;  Humphery, 
mayor,  and  many  other  portraits.  Here  also  are  portraits  of  George 
IlL  and  Queen  Charlotte,  by  Ramsay ;  and  WiUiam  III.  and  Queen 
Mary,  by  Van  der  Voort. 

The  Common-Council  Chamber  contains,  in  a  niche  behind  the  Mayor's 
chair,  a  marble  statue  of  George  IIL,  by  Chantrey,  the  inscription  by 
Alderman  Birch,  in  whose  mayoralty,  1815,  the  statue  was  erected:  on 
the  right  is  a  whole-length  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Hayter ;  and 
left  are  half-lengths  of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  IV.,  and  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  botn  by  Lonsdale ;  in  the  angles  are 
busts — of  Nelson,  by  Mrs.  Danier ;  and  Wellington,  by  TurnerellL 

North  side:  Portraita— Chamberlain  Clarke,  by  Lawrence;  Aldermen  Waith- 
man  and  Wood,  by  Patten;  Nelson,  by  Beechey ;  Lord  Denman,  by  Mrs. I'earson. 
Busts, — Granville  Sharp,  by  Chantrev ;  R.  Lambert  Jones  and  Thomas  Clarkson, 
by  Behnes;  and  Henry  Beaufoy,  by  Marshall.  Paintings.— Defence  of  Gibraltar 
and  burning  of  gun-boata,  1782,  by  Paton ;  Rodney's  Victory,  1782,  by  Dodd ;  and 
Sir  William  Walworth  killing  y»  at  Tyler,  in  Smithfield,  by  Northcote.  East  side : 
Siege  of  Gibraltar,  by  Copley,  father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst:  it  covers  the  entire  side, 
and  was  painted  by  the  artist  rained  on  a  platform.  South  side :  Alderman 
Boydell,  by  Beechey;  Lord  Heathfield,  by  Reynolds;  Murder  of  Rizzlo,  by  Opie ; 
Lord  Cornwallis,  by  Copley:  Defence  ana  Relief  of  Gibraltar,  by  Paton ;  Rodney 
breaking  the  French  line,  1782,  by  Dodd;  and  bust  of  Alderman  Waithman. 

Here  are  also  three  pictures  of  municipal  ceremonies  and  festivities :  the  Civic 
Oath  administered  to  Alderman  Newnham,  as  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  Hustinga  in 
the  Guildhall,  Nov.  8,  1782,  with  140  portraiU;  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  by  Water, 
— boau  by  Paton,  figures  by  Wheatley ;  and  the  Royal  Entertainment  in  Guildhall, 
June  18,  1814.  by  Danlell,  R.A. 

The  Court  of  Aldermen  is  profusely  gilded,  and  painted  with  allegori- 
cal figures  of  the  City  of  London,  Prudence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and 
Fortitude,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  was  presented  by  the  Cor- 
poration with  a  gold  cup,  value  2261. 7*.    (See  page  2.) 
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The  Ckamberlain't  Office  is  on  the  right:  he  is  keeper  of  the  City 
eash,  reffalia,  and  trast-monej ;  admitB,  on  oath,  persons  to  the  free- 
dom of  Loudon,  and  registers  and  enrols  all  apprentices,  adjudicates 
between  them  and  their  masters,  and  has  power  to  commit  either  to 
Bridewell  The  ChamberUun  bears  on  state  occasions  an  ancient  staff, 
surmounted  with  a  Jewelled  crown :  this  sceptre  is  presented  with  the 
City  key s,  mace,  and  sword,  on  the  entry  of  the  sovereign  by  Temple  Bar ; 
and  is  formally  surrendered  on  the  yearly  re-election  of  the  Chamberlain, 
November  18.  There  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  of  a  defalcation  in 
his  office  in  upwards  of  700  years.  The  Chamberlain's  ancient  seal  is  a 
royal  crown,  lion  passant,  the  City  sword,  and  two  keys:  legend, 
Siffiilum  Camera  Londini,* 

lu  the  office  hangs  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Towton,  painted  by 
Alderman  Boydell ;  and  here,  where  the  City  apprentices  sign  their 
indentures,  suggestively  hangs  a  fine  set  of  Hogarth's  prints  of  the 
Industrious  and  Idle  Apprentices. 

In  the  Chamberlaiw8  Parlour  are  duplicate  copies  of  the  freedoms 
and  thanks  voted  to  distinguished  personages  bv  the  City ;  they  are  fine 
specimens  of  penmanship,  mostly  b^  Mr.  Tomkins,  whose  portrait,  by 
Beynolds  (and  said  to  be  his  latest  picture,)  hangs  here. 

In  the  Waiting  iZoom,  among  the  pictures  are  Reynolds's  portrait  of 
the  great  Lord  Camden,  and  Opie's  Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

A  large  foldlng-screvn.  painted,  it  is  said,  by  Copley,  represents  the  Lord  Mayor 
Beckford  delivering  the  City  sword  to  King  George  III.  at  Temple  Bar;  interest- 
ing for  its  ponmits  and  record  of  the  costume  of  the  period ;  presented  by  Alder- 
man Salomona  to  the  City  in  1850.  Here,  too,  in  a  large  picture  of  the  battle  of 
A^incourt,  painted  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  when  19  yesrs  of  age,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Mulready.  now  R.A.,  and  presented  to  the  City  In  1808. 

In  the  Library,  rich  in  books,  tracts,  and  ii sa.  relating  to  the  City,  and 
first  opened  in  1828,  are  portraits  of  several  aldermen ;  and  a  Museum 
of  relics  discovered  at  Old  London  Bridge,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  City.    (See  Mosbums.) 

In  the  Courtt  of 'Common  Pletu  ami  QueeiCs  Bench,  built  upon  the 
site  of  Guildhall  chapel,  by  Montague,  m  1823,  are  portraits  of  the 
judges  who  adjudicated  the  disput^  properties  of  the  citizens  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  These  and  other  pictures  were  formerly  hung 
in  the  Guildhall :  in  stormy  political  times  thev  were  occasionally  in- 
jured ;  for,  in  the  London  Gazette  of  1681,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court 
of  Aldermen  advertised  a  reward  of  500/.  for  the  discovery  of  the  per- 
son who  offered  an  indignity  to  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  lork 
(James  II.)  in  the  Guildhall,  to  shew  their  deep  resentment  at  that 
**  insolent  and  Tillanous  act." 


HACKNEY-COACHES. 

Coaches  were  first  let  for  hire  in  London  in  1625,  and  were  hence 
called  hackney-coaches;  that  they  were  named  from  being  first  em- 
ployed in  conveying  the  citizens  to  their  villas  at  Hackney,  is  a  popu- 
uur  error,  though  supporte<i  by  Maitland.  The  term  is  said  to  be  from 
the  French  haquen^,  a  slow-paced  or  amblmg  nag ;  as,  '*  he  had  in  his 
stable  an  hachenay"  (Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rote.)    But  haquen^e 

*  Wilkes  was  Chamberlain  from  1779  until  his  death  in  1797:  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alderman  Richard  Clark,  who,  when  sherifT.  took  Dr.  Johnson  to  a 
Judges* dinner  at  the  Old  Bailey;  the  Judges  being  Blackstone  and  Eyre.  Mr. 
Clark,  when  15,  was  introduced  to  Johnson,  whom  he  last  met  at  the  Essex  Head 
club.    Clark  died  in  *'  Cowley's  House,"  at  Chertsey,  in  l&Sl,  aged  92. 
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''doM  not  indude  the  idea  of  hirinc.  To  hack  is  to  ofhr  a  thing  for 
oommon  tale  or  hire :  and  a  ooaeb  (dong  with  the  hortee)  Icept  for  hire 
is  a  haclcney-ooach.'^  (Dayid  Booth's  Anaiytical  Dietimtary^  p.  d04.) 
Hacluiej-ooaches  were  first  kept  at  inns,  but  soon  got  into  the  streets, 
as  appears  from  Strafford^ t  LtUen,  April  1684: 

"  One  Captain  Bailey  hath  erected  lome  four  H^ekmeff^oaehetj  pat  hit  men  In 
lireiy,  and  appointed  them  to  itond  at  the  Ma^PoU  in  the  Strand  (where  St. 
Mary*!  Church  now  U),  giring  them  inBtructions  at  what  rates  to  carry  men  Into 
several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  the  day  they  may  he  had.  Other  hackney- 
men  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the  same  place,  and  perform  thdr  Joumeya 
at  the  same  rate.  So  that  sometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together,  which 
disperse  up  and  down ;  that  they  and  others  are  to  be  had  everywhere,  as  water- 
men are  to  be  had  by  the  water-side." 

A  suocessful  rival,  however,  soon  appeared;  wlien  Sir  Saunders 
Dnncombe,  upon  a  petition  to  Charles  L,  stated  the  streets  to  be  greatly 
encumbered  with  the  coaches^  and  that  in  many  parts  beyond  sea  peo- 
ple were  much  carried  in  chairs  that  are  oovered,  whereby  few  coaches 
were  used  among  them ;  and  the  king  granted  Duncombe  **  the  sole  privi- 
lege to  use,  let,  or  hire  a  number  of  the  said  covered  cliairs  for  fourteen 
Tears ;"  the  fare  being  1#.  per  mile.  Tet  the  hackney-coaches  had  so 
increased  in  1635,  as  to  be  considered  a  nuisance  by  the  Court,  and  to  be 
limited  by  Star-chamber.  In  1667,  however,  Charles  granted  a  special 
commission  to  his  master  of  the  horse  to  license  fifty  hackney-coach- 
men in  Loudon  and  Westminster,  each  to  keep  twelve  horses,  for  about 
200  coaches,  which  Sir  William  Davenant  describes  as  **  uneasily  hung, 
and  so  narrow  that  he  took  them  for  sedans  on  wheels.*'  Their  rates 
were  fixed  by  Act  14  Charles  IL    In  1684  they  were  limited  to  700. 

Hackney-coaches  were  first  excluded  ftt>m  Hyde  Park  in  1695,  when  "  several 
persons  of  quality  having  been  al&onted  at  the  Ring  by  some  of  the  persons  that 
rode  In  hackney-coaches  with  masks,  and  complaint  thereof  being  made  to  the 
Lord  Justices,  an  order  is  made  that  no  hackney-coaches  be  permitted  to  go  into 
the  said  Park,  and  that  none  presume  to  appear  there  in  masks."  {Pogt-Sof, 
June  8,  1695.)    And  the  exclusion  continues  to  this  day. 

By  coach  was  the  usual  mode  of  sight-seeing :  '*  I  took  ( TaHer, 
June  18, 1709)  three  lads,  who  are  under  my  guardianship,  a-rambling 
in  a  hackney-coach,  to  shew  them  the  town ;  as  the  lions,  the  tombs. 
Bedlam,"  &c    Gay's  Trivia  glances  at  this  period  : 

"  When  on  his  box  the  nodding  coachman  snores, 
And  dreams  of  fancy 'd  fares.'* 

In  1771  the  number  of  coaches  was  fixed  at  1000,  and  their  fares 
were  raised ;  again  increased  in  1799,  and  the  office  removed  to  Somer- 
set House  1782;  since  1833,  their  number  has  not  been  limited.  Id 
1814  hackney-chariots  were  introduced;  and  in  1820  eabriolettf  or 
eaht.  The  double-seated  hackney-coach  was  usually  a  cast-off  carriage, 
often  to  be  seen  covered  with  the  emblazoned  arms  of  its  former  noble 
owner ;  and  the  flriver  notoriously  **  rude,  exacting,  and  quarrelsome.** 
Both  coaches  and  chariots  are  drawn  by  a  pair  ofhorses;  but  the  cab 
dispenses  with  one  horse,  and  the  fare  is  thus  reduced  one-third. 
The  cab  (from  Paris)  was  at  first  open  and  chaise-like,  with  a  pair  of 
wheels,  but  very  liable  to  accidents,  which  soon  begat  a  host  of"  safety" 
improvements.  The  cab,  or  sedan-like  coach-body  upon  four  wheels, 
often  reminds  one  of  a  seTenteenth-centnry  coach,  such  as  we  see 
sculptured  on  Thynne's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  July  7,  I8A8,  the  number  of  hackney-carriages  (coaches,  cabs,  omnibuses, 
and  other  stage  cairiages)  licensed  in  the  Metropolitan  District  was  SS77;  of 
which  between  1100  and  1200  were  omnibuses.  In  the  year.  Sept.  1, 16M,  to 
Sept.  1,  1651,  there  were  6.0S9  drivers;  and  2152  articles  found  by  driven  hi  the 
carriages,  and  deposited  at  the  proper  ofllce;  of  which  number,  1 164  artlclas  were 
claimed  by  the  owners.    (See  Ommxbus  and  Sedav.) 
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HALLS  OF  THE  CITT  COMPANIES. 

Foranost  in  TastneM  aod  antaquitj  U  the  Guildball  of  the  City  of 
London,  already  deecribed.  (See  page  887.)  The  Utter  affordi  the 
best  idea  of  the  Companies'  ancient  halls,  the  migoricj  of  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Pure  of  1666.  They  were  the  guild-halls,  from 
the  gud'kaiUu  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  wherein  wares  were  exposed  for 
sale,  as  in  most  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  ancient  Hall  mostly  had  an  open  timber  roof;  whence  the  Fish- 
mongers', and  probably  other  Companies,  suspended  the  properties  of 
their  pageants.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  was  a  fouvre,  or  lantern ;  at 
the  sides  were  Gothic  windows,  filled  with  painted  glass ;  and  beneath 
hung  gorgeous  tapestry,  which,  in  the  Merchant -Tailors*  Hall,  con- 
tained the  nistory  of  their  patron,  St.  John  the  Baptiit.  The  floor  was 
strewed  with  rushes;  the  tables  were  planks  placed  on  tressels;  a 
reredos,  or  grand  screen,  crossed  the  apartment,  hiding  the  entrances 


to  the  butterr,  larder,  and  kitchen ;  « the  minstrailes"  were  in  a  gallery 
aloft;  and  there  were  temporary  platforms  or  stages  for  players. 
Other  passages  branched  to  the  wine  and  ale  cellars,  and  to  the  cham- 


bers. Annexed  to  the  buttery  were  the  bakehouse  and  brewhouse; 
the  kitchen  passage  was  gpiarded  br  a  spiked  hatch,  and  was  well  stored 
with  ^  spit  tee,  rakkes,  and  rollars.  Tbere  is  also  named  in  Brewers' 
Hall,  temp,  Henry  VL  **  the  tresaunce^"  or  cloister  between  the  great 
kitchen  and  the  hall ;  and  an  "  almarie  cupboard,"  for  the  Company's 
alms  (apparently  broken  prorisions),  in  the  great  kitchen. 

The  Companies  poasessed  halls  from  the  date  of  their  first  charters, 
under  Bdward  IIL  The  Merchant-Tailors,  howeyer,  had  a  hall  at  the 
back  of  the  Red  Lion,  in  Basing-lane,  long  before  they  bought  their 
Hall  in  Threadneedle- street,  in  1331.  The  Weayers,  Bakers,  Butchers, 
and  other  ancient  gilds,  must  also  have  had  halls  in  yer^  remote  times : 
these,  and  other  meeting-places,  particularly  of  the  Minor  Companies, 
were  probably,  at  first,  but  mean  ouildings,  as  the  origiual  Guildhall  in 
Aldermanbury ;  and  before  the  founding  of  their  hall»,  the  Companies 
met  at  various  great  mansions  in  the  City. 

In  their  Halls  the  Twelve  Great  Companies  gave  grand  feasts  to 
Tarious  monarchs,  who  enrolled  themselyes  as  membttv.  In  the  in- 
terregnum they  were  the  meeting-places  of  the  Govemment  Commis- 
sioners; by  the  Parliamentary  commanders  they  were  converted  into 
barracks ;  bv  the  puritanical  clergy  into  preaching- places;  and  by  suc- 
ceeding lord  mayors  into  temporary  mansion-houses.  In  Elizaoeth's 
and  the  Stuarts'  reigns,  every  Hall  was  obliged  to  have  also  a  granary 
and  an  armoury ;  and  the  Company's  almshouses  adjoined  the  Hall,  that 
the  alms-folk  might  be  ready  to  ioin  in  processions  and  pageants. 

The  donations  of  plate  to  the  Companies  included  drmking-cups, 
gallon-pots,  basins  and  ewers,  large  silver  salvers,  goblets,  and  salts 
of  "sylver,  sylver-guvlte,  parcel-gylte,  or  sylver-white;"  and  to  the 
entry  of  the  name  and  gift  was  usually  attached  an  ejaculatory  prayer 
for  the  donor,  as ''  Ih'u  be  mercyfull  unto  his  soul  *y  **  God  send  him 
lonff  life  and  welfare,"  &c. 

Liyeries  are  not  mentioned  to  have  been  worn  by  any  of  the  Com- 
panies l)efore  temp,  Edward  I. ;  the  hood,  evidently  copied  from  the 
monk's  cowl,  was  an  indispensable  appendage;  and  the  Company's 
"trade  conixances"  were  embroidered  conspicuously  on  the  dress. 

The  Companiet  wsrt,  at  fint,  halfoeccletiMtical  bodies  i  **  This  demi-religfoas 
chsiacter  evidenced  itself  in  tbe  mode  of  their  fouiidatk>n :  In  their  choosing 
pstroD-ealnts  and  ehapUlns:  founding  alters  to  such  saints  In  the  churches  they 
held  the  advowson  of,  and  In  various  other  ways:  none  of  tbe  trades  assembled 
to  form  fratemttlss,  without  ranging  themselves  under  the  banner  of  some  saint ; 
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and  ifpoulble,  they  chose  a  saint  who  either  bore  a  relation  to  their  trade,  or  to 
some  other  anwlogoas  circumstance.  The  Fishmongers  a'^opted  St.  Peter,  and  met 
at  St  Peter's  church;  the  Drapers  chnse  the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  the  '  Holy 
Lamb.'  or  fleece,  as  the  emb>m  of  diat  trade,  and  appropriately  assembled,  in 
like  manner,  at  St.  Mary  Bethlem  church,  Rlshopsgate;  the  Goldsmiths'  p^itron 
vras  St.  Dunsian,  reported  to  have  been  a  brother  artisan  ;  the  Merchant-Tailors, 
another  branch  of  the  draping  business,  marked  their  connexion  with  it  by  select- 
ing St.  John  Baptist,  who  was  the  harbinger  of  the  holy  Lamb,  so  adopted  by  the 
Dnpers :  and  which,  as  being  anciently  cloth-dealers,  still  constitutes  the  crest 
of  that  society. 

"  In  other  cases,  the  Companies  denominated  themselves  fraternities  of  the 
particular  saint  in  whose  church  or  chapel  they  assembled,  and  had  their  altar. 
Thus,  the  Grocers  called  themselves  the  fraternity  of  St.  Anthony.  l)ecause  they 
had  their  altar  in  St.  Anthony's  church;  the  Vintners,  'the  fraternity  of  St.  Mar- 
tin,* from  the  like  connexion  with  St.  Martin's  Vintry  church;  and  the  Skinners 
and  the  Sailers,  both  societies  of  Corpus  Christi,  ft-om  meetiog.  the  one  at  the  altar 
of  that  name  in  St.  I^iurence  Poultry  church ;  and  the  other  at  Corpus  Christi 
chapel,  in  All  Saints,  Bread-street."— (Herbert's  Hiit.  of  the  Twelve  Great  Lxverff 
Companiet^  vol.  i.  p.  66-7.)  Nor  until  after  the  Reformation  could  the  ftaternitiea 
be  regarded  as  strictly  secular. 

In  their  processions  to  church  the  Companies  were  joined  by  the 
religrious  orders  in  their  rich  costumes,  bearing  wax  torches  and  sing- 
ing, and  frequently  attended  by  the  lord  mayor  and  great  ciyio  autho' 
rities  in  state.  Funerals  were' as  religiously  observed  by  them ;  and  to 
celebrate  with  becoming  grandeur  the  obsequies  of  deceased  members, 
almost  the  whole  of  these  fraternities  kept  a  state-pall,  or  hearse- 
cloth,  a  few  of  which  are  preseryed  to  this  day  ;  members  of  superior 
rank  were  followed  to  interment  by  the  lord  mayor  and  civic  au- 
thorities ;  and  it  was  customary  to  provide  funeral  dinners,  with  sums 
left  by  the  deceased,  or  sent  after  death  by  the  relatives  to  their  Halls  : 
such  sums,  temp.  Elizabeth  and  James,  were  generally  not  less  than  20/. 

"  Thegrext  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  publicly  buried  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  1587,  was  a  brother  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  was  attended  by  that  livery 
in  all  their  formalities,  who  were  preceded  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs,  '  rydinge  In  purple.'  The  number  of  the  Grocers'  livery  amounted  to 
120,  and  are  represented  in  a  print  of  the  procession  by  De  Brie.**  —  Nichols's 
Propresset  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii  pp.  19-26. 

At  the  fUneral  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  (of  Shakspeare  memory,  at  Holywell 
Nunnery,  Shoredltch),  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court  (Sir  Thomas  built 
Lincoln's- Inn  fine  gateway),  with  certeyn  crafts  of  London,"  received  the  corpse 
at  the  convent  gate,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who.  on  the  body 
being  placed  under  the  hearse,  or  canopy,  encircled  the  rails,  and  repeated  the 
De  profundi*.  Meanwhile,  *'  there  was  a  drgnkynge  in  all  the  cloister,  the  nones, 
halls  and  parlors  of  the  said  place." 

The  Election-feasts  in  the  Halls,  temp.  Henry  IV.,  were  partaken 
of  by  the  first  nobility,  and  even  princes,  besides  the  city  dignitaries ; 
when  the  luxuries  included  the  mighty  "  baron'*  or  **  ribbes  of  beef,** 
"  frumentie  with  Tcnison,"  brawn,  fat  swan,  boar,  congor,  sea-hog, 
and  other  delicacies  stored  above  the  stilt  ;*  whilst  *'  sotilties"  of  the 
Company's  patron,  trade,  or  saint,  recalled  the  origin  of  the  fraternitr ; 
and  there  were  *'  Toyds  of  spice-bread,  ypocras,  and  comfits,'*  to  the 
renewed  "  noise"  (music)  of  the  minstrels,  or  "  waits,"  or  the  higher 
merriment  of  the  London  clerks  "  playing  some  holy  play." 

Thus.  5th  September,  H19. 17  Henry  T.,  we  h^ve  the  following  Election-dinner 
of  the  Brewers'  Company,  the  "Ordinaire  de  la  Feste,"  in  Norman-French: 

Mrat  CoarM.— Brawn  with  mustard ;  cabbages  to  the  potuge ;  swan  sundard ; 

xnLi^**r  **^*'  ***"  •*^t-c«"ar«  ^M  »  magnificent  piece  of  plate,  forming,  In  the 
Mirtdie  Ages,  a  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  tab'e.  Mr.  Fos- 
brolte  believed  one,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  of  silver-gilt,  to  belong  to  the 
^!^!!i-  P*"2-  ^^  **•  ""'e^  *^^e  the  salt  was  a  mark  of  honour ;  and  our 
ancestors  seem  often  to  have  placed  persons  below  It  in  order  to  mortify  them. 
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capons  roasted ;  great  custards.  (For  the  "fat  swan"  and  the  cygnet,  the  citlxens 
had  their  annual  "  swan  uppings.") 

Second  Coune.  —  Venison  in  broth,  with  white  mottreids;  cony  standard; 
partridf^es,  with  cocks  roasted ;  leche  lumbard,  doucetts  with  little  pameuse. 

Third  Coune.— Pe^n  in  syrop;  great  birds  with  little  ones  together;  fritters, 
paynpuffs  with  a  cold  baked  meat. 

The  cost  of  another  Election-feast  of  the  Brewers,  a.d.  1425,  was  38/.  4«.  2d., 
a  very  large  sura,  considerin);  that  money  was  then  of  five  times  its  present  value. 
Melted  fat,  or  lard,  was  then  used  where  we  now  use  butter,  then  a  great  dainty; 
as  was  alKO  sugar,  the  place  of  which  was  supplied  by  honey.  Furmenty,  the 
furmeniaria  of  Ducange,  was  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  such  as  is  eaten  to  this  day. 
"  Aromatislng"  the  Hall  with  the  precious  Indian  wood,  sanders,  and  Brazil 
wood,  by  fumigation,  greatly  enlivened  the  table.  Not  only  did  widows,  wives, 
and  single  women,  who  were  members  of  the  Company,  Join  the  feast;  but  from 
the  Grocers'  ordinances  of  1348,  "bretherene"  could  Introduce  their  wives  or 
companions,  and  damsels ;  indeed,  a  wife  was  not  to  be  excused,  unless  "  malade, 
oil  grosse  danfaut,  et  pri*  M  deliverance.*' 

The  Election-ceremonies  took  place  after  the  feast,  when  the 
newly -elected  principals  were  crowned  **  with  ^arlondes  on  their 
hedes."  Then  followed  the  **  losing  cup,"  as  is  still  the  custom  ;*  and 
next  the  minstrels  and  players ;  the  minstrels  including;  harpers,  who 
played  and  sang  in  the  intervals  of  the  others  sounding  their  cornets, 
shalms,  flutes,  horns,  and  pipes.  The  dramas  then  in  fashion  often  con- 
sisted of  single  subjects ;  and  this  taste  continued  till  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  regular  theatres.  In  the  Guildhall  library  is  an 
original  license  from  the  master  of  the  revels,  in  1662,  authorising 
**  George  Bailey,  musitioner,  and  eight  servants,  his  company,  to  play 
for  one  year  a  play  called  Noah*s  Flood ;"  these  eight  persons  per- 
sonating the  patriarch  and  his  family. 

The  Companies'  Barges  also  formed  pageants,  now  greatly  shorn 
of  their  splendour.  Thtis,  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen  of  Henry  VII., 
she  was  attended  "from  Greenwich**  by  water,  by  **  the  maior,  shrifes, 
and  aldermen  of  the  cjtie,  and  divers  and  many  worshipfull  comoners, 
chosen  out  of  every  crafte,  in  their  liverays,  in  barges  freshly  furnished 
with  banners  and  stremers  of  silke,  rechely  beaton  with  the  armes  and 
bagges  of  their  craft es."  In  the  same  reign,  among  *'  a  great  and 
goodly  nombre  of  barges,'*  either  fastened  up,  or  *'  roweing  and  skym'- 
ying  m  the  riv'  and  Thaniys,"  was,  "  first  for  the  cittie  of  London,  the 
mayer's  barge,  the  sherevys'  barge,  aldermens  dy' rs  bargs;  and  then 
the  erqfU  of  the  eytie,  having  their  standards  and  stremers,  w^  ther 
conizances  right  weel  dekky(^  and  replenyshid  w*  w'shipfull  company 
of  the  citizens." 

The  earliest  Triumph,  Pageant,  or  "  Riding,**  connected  with  the  trades,  oc- 
curred in  1208,  on  the  return  of  Edward  I.  from  his  victory  over  the  Scots,  when 
"  every  citizen,  according  to  their  severall  trades,  nuuU  their  eeverai  ehew."  They 
also  Joined  in  coronation  processions,  as  that  of  Henry  IV  in  1399,  when  Frolssart 
states  Cfaeapside  to  have  had  seven  fountains  running  with  red  and  white  wine; 
the  different  Companies  of  London,  led  by  their  wardfens,  were  clothed  in  their 


*  "  Tkt  Loving  Cup"*  is  a  splendid  feature  of  the  Hall-feasts  of  the  City  and  Inns 
of  Court.  The  Cup  is  of  silver,  or  silver-gilt,  and  is  filled  with  spiced  wine, 
immemorially  termed  "  sack."  Immediately  after  the  dinner  and  grace,  the 
Master  and  Wardens  drink  to  their  visitors  a  hearty  welcome;  the  cup  is 
then  passed  round  the  table,  and  each  guest,  after  he  has  drunk,  applies  his 
napkin  to  the  mouth  of  the  cup  before  he  passes  it  to  his  neighbour.  The  more 
formal  practice  is  for  "the  person  who  pledges  with  the  loving  cup  to  stand  up 
and  bow  to  his  neighbour,  who,  also  standing,  removes  the  cover  with  his  right 
hand,  and  holds  it  while  the  other  drinks;  a  custom  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  precaution  to  keep  the  right,  or  '  dagger-hand,'  employed,  that  the  person  who 
drinks  may  be  assured  of  uo  treachery,  like  that  practised  by  Elfnda  on  the 
unsuspecting  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  at  Corfe  Castle,  who  was  slain  whil*' 
drinking.   This  was  why  the  loving  cup  possessed  a  cover.— P.  W.  FairhoU,  F.S./ 
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proper  liverlet,  and  bora  baniten  at  their  tzBdes.    Chaucer  deecrfbee  an  idle  City 
apprentice  of  his  day : 

"  When  there  any  ridluag  irere  In  Chepe, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  would  he  lepe; 
And  till  that  he  had  aU  the  tight  yieln, 
And  danced  wel,  he  would  not  come  again." 
From  thii  sketch  of  the  early  Halla  of  the  Companies,  and  their 
ancient  state  and  obserTanoesy  we  proceed  to  the  City  Halls  of  the  present 
day^  commencing  with  the 

HALLS  OF  THE  TWELVE  GREAT  COHPANIES, 
in  their  order  of  precedencr. 

1.  Mbbcers*  Hall,  Cheapsidoi  between  Ironmonsrer-lane  and 
Old  Jewry,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Thomas 
Aeon's,  whereon  the  Mercers  first  settled  in  London, hence  called  "the 
Mercery."  On  the  site  of  the  present  entrance  to  the  Hall  from  Cheap- 
side  stood  the  house  of  Gilbert  Becket,  father  of  Socket,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  after  whose  murder  was  built  here,  by  his  sbter  Agnes 
and  her  husband,  a  chapel  and  hospital,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
166€L  Soon  after  were  built  upon  the  same  site  the  present  Hall  and 
Chapel ;  the  front  of  the  latter,  by  Wren,  now  onlf  remains :  abo^e 
the  ornamented  doorway  are  cherubim  mantling  the  Virgin's  head,  the 
cognisance  of  the  Company ;  the  front  has  also  figures  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity ;  the  whole  in  stone  kept  in  handsome  repair.*  The  cha- 
pel is  at  the  extremity  of  the  ante-chapel ;  oter  which,  upon  Dorie 
columns,  is  the  hall,  handsomely  wainscoted  and  carted :  here  are  held 
the  Gresham  Committees.  Among  the  paintings  are  original  portraits 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  Dean  Colet ;  and  a  fancifiil  portrait  of 
Whittington.  Among  the  Mercers'  Trust-estates  are  St.  I^aul's  and 
Mercers^  Schools.    (See  pp.  217  and  219.) 

The  Merceri'  is  the  first  of  all  the  Twelve  Companies,  and  of  it  there  have  been 
sereral  kings,  princes,  and  nobUi^;  and  to  1708,  ninety-eight  had  been  lord 
mayors,  and  one  as  early  as  IS14 :  Richard  II.,  who  granted  the  first  charter  in 
1S93,  wu  a  mercer;  as  were  also  Whittington  and  the  illustrious  Gresham. 
Among  the  Company's  documents  are  a  curious  illustration  of  Whittington  dying 
(ordinances  of  his  college),  and  portraits  of  the  first  three  wardens.  In  1513,  the 
Mercers  possessed  Conduit  Mead,  now  covered  by  New  Bond-street,  which,  had 
they  retamed,  it  would  more  than  quadruple  the  value  of  all  their  present  estates. 
{Herbert.)  Among  their  property  is  the  north  side  of  Long  Acre  (about  8|  acres,) 
and  the  adjacent  streets,  induding  Mercer-street;  in  1650,  "  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Charles  Stuurt,  late  King  of  England,  for  which  the  warden  and  com- 
pany then  paid  to  the  Crown  13*.  id.  per  annum.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
mercer  in  the  Company  at  the  present  day."  {Herbert.)  Sir  Baptist  Ulcks 
(founder  of  the  Campden  family)  was  a  great  mereer  in  Cheapslde,  who  supplied 
the  court  when  James  I.  and  "  his  hare  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  came  in :"  he 
built  the  first  Hicks's  Hall,  and  was  one  or  the  first  citizens  that  after  knighthood 
kept  their  shops. 

The  Mercers'  Company  lend  money  to  livery-men,  or  fteemen,  without  interest, 
upon  approved  srourity.  The  Company  also  established  the  first  insurance  oflice 
fbr  lives,  in  1698.    {HoUou.)    The  Golden  Lectureship  is  in  their  gift. 

The  Meroers'  £lection*Cup,  of  earlv  sixteenth-^sentury  work,  is 

stWer-gilt,  decorated  with  fretwork  and  female  busts;  the  feet,  flasks; 

and  on  the  cover  is  the  popular  legend  of  an  unicorn  yielding  its  horn  to 

a  maiden.   The  whole  is  enamelled  with  coats  of  arms,  and  these  lines : 

"  To  elect  the  roaster  of  the  mercerle  hither  am  I  senti 

And  by  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  for  the  same  intent." 

The  Company  also  possess  a  siWer-gilt  Wagon  and  Tun,  corered 
with  arabesques  and  enamels,  of  sixteenth -century  work. 

•  In  a  shop  in  the  poreh  of  Mereen'  Chapel,  Guy  (founder  of  Guy's  Hospital) 
was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  1660;  and  the  house  rebuUt  after  the  Great 
Fire  was  rented  by  Guy,  then  a  mastet-bookaeltet. 
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9.  G  BOOBRS'  Hall,  Groeen'  HaU-conrt,  Poultry/  is  the  third  edifice 
boilt  for  the  ComDenTy  upon  '*  Toide  gronnde  nuii  tjme  the  Lord  Fits- 
waiter's  belle :"  the  first  was  completed  in  1428,  in  a  large  garden,  and 
bad  an  ancient  turret,  probablT  part  of  the  Fitzwalter  manrion,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  bmldings  within  the  City  walls.  This  Hall  was  let 
''  for  dinners,  funerals,  county  feasts,  and  weddings ;"  in  1641,  **  the 
Grand  Committee  of  Safety"  remoycd  its  sittings  ft>om  Guildhall  here; 
Cromwell  and  Fairfiuc  were  feasted  here  by  the  Grocers ;  and  at  the 
Bestoration,  Gen.  Monk.  In  the  Great  lire  of  1666,  the  roof  and 
wood- work  of  the  Hall  only  were  destroyed;  the  old  walls  were  then 
newly  roofed,  and  in  1668-9,  the  parlour  and  dining-room  were  rebuilt 
by  Sir  John  Cutler,  four  times  master  of  the  Company,  who  passed  him 
"  a  strong  yote  of  thanks,"  and  his  statue  and  picture,  thus  proving 
Cutler  to  have  been  the  reyerse  of  the  miser  described  by  Pope,  whose 
satire,  however,  has  reached  far  beyond  the  Grocers'  gratitude.  The 
old  Hall,  which  had ''a  Gothic  front  and  bow- windows,"  was  renovatedy 
in  1681,  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who  kept  his  mayoralty  at  Grocers'  Hall, 
and  paid  the  Company  200j.  rent ;  and  it  was  let  for  the  same  object 
till  1736.  The  Bank  of  England  held  their  courts  here  from  1694  to 
1734.  The  present  Ball  was  built  upon  the  ancient  site  between  1798 
and  1802,f  (T.  Leverton,  architect,)  and  thoroughly  repaired  in  1827, 
when  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  weather-beaten  in  tne  garden,  was 
renovated,  and  removed  into  the  Hall;  and  the  garden-front  was 
enriched  with  the  arms  of  the  Company  on  each  side  their  crest,  and  a 
loaded  camel,  emblematic  of  the  ancient  conveyance  of  the  grocer's 
commodities.  The  Hall  is  spacious,  and  has  a  music-gallery :  here  are 
Cutler's  portrait,  a  fine  picture ;  portraits  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir 
John  Fleet :  and  on  the  staircase  are  the  Company's  arms,  painted  on 
glass  by  Willement.  The  Grocers  munificently  support  various  free 
schools,  almshouses,  eshibitfons,  &c. ;  and  the  gifts  for  loans  to  poor 
members  amount  to  4670/. 

The  Groeen'  Company,  originally  Pepperen,  next  united  irith  the  Apothe- 

les,  was  incorporated  by  Edward  III.,  m  1485,  ai  "the  Mveteif  of  Grocers :" 
among  other  privilqpcs,  they  postened  the  management  of  the  Kings'  Beam,  at 
the  Weighing-house.  Charles  11.  and  William  III.  were  roasters  of  the  Com- 
pany; and  among  the  eminent  Grocers  were  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
IT. ;  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  at  whose  Mineral 
the  Company  rode  In  procession.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Iv.,  twelve  aldermen 
were  of  the  Grocers'  Company  at  the  same  time.  The  fVatemity  also  boasts  of 
thepatriotie  Sir  John  Philpot;  John  Churchman,  who  founded  the  Custom  House; 
Thomaa  Knolles,  who  began  the  Guildhall;  Sir  John  Crosby,  of  Crosby  House; 
Sir  William  Lazton,  founder  of  Oundle  School ;  and  Laurence  Shireff,  of  Rugby ; 
besides  the  vilified  Sir  John  Cutler.  The  Company  sold  their  plate  in  aid  of  the 
defence  of  the  City  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  were  fkmed  for  their  loyal  and  costly 
pageants.  In  the  Great  Fire,  they  lost  nearly  all  their  property,  except  a  few 
tenements  in  Grob-street,  when  they  assembled  in  the  turret-house  in  their 
garden :  their  hall  was  once  seised  for  debt,  in  pan  fh>m  loans  made  to  the  City ; 
but  the  Grocers,  like  the  rest  of  the  Companies,  recovered  their  position  before  the 
Revolution  of  1688;  and  In  the  year  after,  William  became  sovereign  master  of 
the  Grocers.  By  a  charter  of  Henry  VI.,  confirmed  by  Charles  I.,  the  wardens 
of  the  Company,  or  their  deputies,  could,  like  modern  excisemen,  enter  drug- 
gists', apothecaries',  and  confectioners',  as  well  as  grocers',  shops,  and  impose 
fines,  and  even  iroprlaonment,  for  deceits ;  always  seising  the  spurious  articles. 

The  statutes  of  the  ancient  Pepperers  (mentioned  temp.  Henry  II.,  and  pn>- 
bably  a  guild  long  before,)  exist  among  the  City  archives.  The  Grocers  first 
existed  as  a  sort  of  dub.    Twenty-two  Pepperers  in  Sopers-laoe,  Cheapside  (now 

•  Anciently  **  Conningshop-lane,"  i,  e.  cony-shop-laae,  f^om  the  sign  of  three 
conies  (rabbits),  hanging  over  a  poulterer's  stall  at  the  lane  end. 

t  lie  garden  was  then  nearly  severed  In  half  for  enlarging  Prlnce's-street. 
For  this  latter  slice,  which  cost  the  Grocers  31/.  17«.  M.  in  1439,  the  Compar 
received  f^om  the  Bank  of  England  more  than  20,0<KU.    {Htrbert,) 
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a  part  of  Queen-atreet),  on  the  12th  of  June,  1345,  after  dinner,  elected  two  of 
their  number  wardens,  and  appointed  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine  offices  for 
their  souls.  Every  member  at  the  feast  subscribed  U.  to  paj  for  it,  and  con- 
tributions were  then  made  towards  the  chaplain's  salary. 

The  Grocers  met  in  1345  and  1346,  at  the  town-mansion  of  the 
Abbot  of  Burj,  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  now  Bevis  Marks;  in  1347,  "at  the 
abbot's  place  of  St.  Edmund ;"  in  1348, "  at  the  house  of  one  Fulge- 
man,  called  the  Kynedehall,"  near  Garlickhy the ;  where,  and  at  the 
hotel  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gross,  they  continued  till  1383,  when  they 
took  up  their  temporary  residence  in  Bucklersbury,  at  the  Cornets* 
Tower,  used  by  Edward  III.  as  his  exchange  of  money  and  exchequer. 

3.  Drapbrs'  Hall  is  in  Throgmorton-street,  where  the  Company 
settled  in  1541,  in  a  large  mansion  built  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  '*in  the 
place  of  olde  and  small  tenements,  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  Mayster  of 
the  Ring's  Jewel-house,**  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex ;  upon  whose 
attiunder,  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  Drapers  and  made  their 
«  Common  Hall,*'  till  about  the  period  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which 
was  here  stopped  in  its  progress  northward. 

Stow  relates  that  hi«i  father  liad  a  garden  adjoining  Cromwell's,  and  close  to  his 
south  pale  a  house,  which,  by  the  Mayster's  order,  was  removed  upon  rollers,  so 
as  to  gain  a  strip  of  ground,  as  Cromwell  had  taken  flrom  other  neighbours.  "  No 
man,"  says  Stow,  "  durst  go  to  argue  the  matter,  but  each  man  lost  his  land,  and 
my  father  payed  his  whole  rent,  which  was  vj>.  vijd.  the  yeare,  for  that  halfe 
which  was  left.  Thus  much  of  mine  owne  knowledge  have  I  thought  good  to  note, 
that  the  sudaine  rising  of  »oroe  men  causeth  them  to  forget  themselves." 

Cromweirs  House  is  figured  on  Aggas's  plan  with  four  embattled 
turrets.  The  garden,  which  is  well  kept  up  to  this  day,  became  cele- 
brated in  1551,  when  the  country  lay  open  in  its  rear  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate  (see  Garhkns,  p.  321). 

Although  the  Fire  of  London  stopped  at  Drapers*  Hall,  it  was  ''  all 
consumed  to  ashes  ;'*  but  the  Company's  property  was  saved  by  removing 
it  into  the  garden,  and  **  wntching  it  ther  for  seaven  days  and  nights.^ 
The  Hall  was  rebailt  by  Jarman,  but  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1774, 
after  which  it  was  partly  rebuilt  (as  we  now  see  it)  by  the  brothers 
Adam.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangle  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  of 
arches  and  columns ;  the  front  in  "Throgmorton-street  is  highly  enriched 
with  stone-work,  but  the  Drapers'  arms  over  the  gateway  have  for 
supporters  lions  instead  of  leopards.  On  the  noble  stone  staircase  is 
a  marble  bust  of  George  IV.  The  Hall  ceiling  is  embellished  with 
Phaeton  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  screen  is  curiously  carved, 
and  above  it  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson  by  Beechey;  and  over 
the  master's  chair  is  a  half-length  on  panel  (in  oil,  and  therefore  not 
contemporary)  of  Fitz<Alwin,  the  first  Mayor  of  London,  whom  the 
Drapers  claim  as  of  their  Company,  whereas  Stow  and  other  writers 
describe  him  of  the  Goldsmiths*.  In  the  wainscoted  gallery  are  full- 
length  portraits  of  the  English  sovereigns  from  \Villiam  III.  to 
George  IV.,  the  last  by  Lawrence ;  with  the  celebrated  whole-length  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  son  James  I.,  ascribed  to  Zucchero,  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  thrown  over  the  wall  into  the  Drapers' 
garden  during  the  Fire  of  London,  and  never  afterwards  owned :  it 
has  been  copied  by  Spiridione  Roma,  and  engraved  by  Bartolozzi. 

There  is  another  tradition  of  this  picture :  that  Sir  Anthony  Babtneton,  con- 
fidential Secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  had  her  portrait,  which  he  deposited  for  safety 
either  at  Merchant-Tailors'  Hall  or  Drapers'  Hall,  and  that  it  had  never  come 
back  to  Sir  Anthony  or  his  family.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  Sir  William 
Boreman,  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  purloined 
this  picture  from  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  Some  have  suggested  thai  it  is  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Dulclbella  Boreman,  the  wife  of  Sir  William;  but  the  style  and 
costume  are  much  older.— See  T/te  Crypi,  No.  4,  Oct.  10, 1827. 
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In  the  Court-room  is  a  marble  bas-relief  of  the  Companj  receiying 
their  charter.  In  the  ladies'  chamber,  balls  are  given.  In  the  Liyery- 
room,  among  other  portraits,  is  a  three-quarter  leneth  of  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  bjr  Kneller,  1680;  and  a  small  portrait  of  Thomas  Bagshaw 
(died  1794),  beadle  to  the  Company  forty  years.  The  windows  of  this 
room  look  into  the  private  garden,  where  are  a  fountain  and  statue. 

The  Drapers' Company  was  founded  in  1332,  and  incorporated  in  1364;  they 
posseM  seven  original  charters,  finely  written,  and  claim  to  reckon  more  lord 
mayors  than  any  other  Company, — Str)pe  slates  87  years'.  Their  grant  of  arms, 
in  1439,  is  the  only  document  of  its  kind  of  su  early  a  date;  the  Heralds'  College 
possessing  none  of  the  arms  of  the  London  Livery  Companies.  The  Drapers'  grant 
is  kept  at  ihe  British  Mu»eum,  and  coniams  illustrative  historical  notices  of  the 
Company  ;  and  the  books  continue  its  hivtory  lor  above  two  centuiies.  In  the 
IVardens'  accounts  are  apiirentice-fee*,  called  "Spoon  Silver;"  "potacions  at 
oui  Lauy  Fair  in  Southwark,"  &c.  In  au  entry  ot  1485,  pippins  are  first  men- 
tioned; 1491,  "tlie  aldermen  of  the  ta>lo's  were  treated  witli  brede  and  wine  at 
Drapers'  halle :"  1494,  "  for  cresset-staffs  and  banners,  and  bread,  ale,  and  candell, 
in  keeping  xij.  days' watch  after  the  lioi  at  the  Steel-yard,"  1  It.  9d. ;  "  lor  a  barge 
two  times  to  the  Shene  (Richmond),  to  speak  w<>»  the  King;"  1496,  the  Drapers 
**  riding  to  the  king  at  Woodstock.*'  accompanied  by  "  Mr.  Recorder,  Mr.  Fabyan," 
and  other  eminent  persons;  1509,  114«.  "for  xiJ.  torches  for  the  berjall  of  King 
Henry  the  VlJth,  weying  cczxib*'  and  1  quart';  1521,  the  Drapers  louk  the  lead  in 
settling  the  contribution  required  by  the  (iovcmment  from  the  Great  Companies 
towards  furnishing  ships  of  discovery  under  the  command  of  tfiba^tian  Cabot. 

The  Company  had  "the  Drapeis'  F.H"  granted  to  them  by  Edward  111.,  for 
measuring  the  cloth  sold  at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Southwark  fairs ;  it  bore  the 
name  of  ''the  Yard,"  "the  Company's  Standard,"  ftc.  Jn  the  entries  for  relief 
"to  those  fallen  in  poverty,"  1524,  is  ij«.  and  \V^^.  to  Sir  Laurence  Aylmer,  one 
of  the  Drai»ers,  two  or  three  times  Master  of  the  Company,  Sheriff  1501,  and  Lord 
Mayor  1507-8. 

The  Dress  or  Livery  of  this  Company  varied  more  than  that  of  any  other,  and 
the  colours  were  chanjted  at  almost  every  election  until  temp.  James  I.,  when  a 
uniform  livery  was  adopted ;  their  observances  consisting  of  election  ceremonies, 
funerals,  obits,  and  pageantries  at  state  and  civic  triumphs.  At  their  la^t  public 
procession  in  1751,  their  poor  carried  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes,  an  annual  legacy. 

The  Drapers  had  a  Hall  in  St.  Swithin's-Une,  Cannon-street, 
whither  they  removed  from  Cornhill.  The  St.  Swithin's-lane  Hall  is 
first  mentioned  in  1405 ;  when  we  find  entered  "a  hammer  to  knock  upon 
ihe  Uble/'  the  great  parlour,  the  "  high  table"  of  the  dintng-hall  (then 
strewed  with  rushes),  the  ladies'  chamber,  and  the  chekker  chamber, 
all  which  ot  feasts  were  hung  with  tapestry :  the  kitchen  had  three  fire- 
places. The  ladies*  chamber  (an  apartment  which  the  Drapers  still 
retain)  wis  solely  for  the  sisters  of  the  fraternity,  and  in  which  they 
occasionally  had  separate  dinners,  instead  of  mixing  with  the  company 
in  the  hall.  The  married  ladies  only,  and  those  of  the  highest  class, 
were  the  guests,  **  the  chekker  chamber  being  for  may  dens.  A  ladies 
feast  in  1515  included  brawn  and  mustard,  capon  boiled,  swan  roasted, 
pyke,  venison  baked  and  roast,  jellies,  pastry,  quails,  sturgeon,  salmon, 
and  wafers  and  ipocras. 

The  Drapers  thus  early  gave  more  splendid  feasts  than  any  other 
Company,  their  guests  usually  being  the  dignified  and  conventual  clergy ; 
including  the  aboot  of  Tower  Hill,  the  prior  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  Christ- 
church,  and  St.  Bartholomew ;  the  provincial  and  the  nrior  of  "  Freres 
Austyn's,"  the  masters  of  St.  Thomas  Aeon's  and  St  Lawrence  Pulte- 
ney.  The  sisters  formed  part  of  the  usual  guests,  as  did  also  the  wives 
of  members,  whether  enrolled  amongst  them  or  not :  and  vis^itors  of  high 
rank  were  personally  waited  on  by  the  heads  of  the  Company.  Among 
the  items  of  the  Midsummer  Feast,  1514-15,  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
mention  of  plaven  as  companies :  **  To  Johan  Sly e  and  his  company f 
for  ij.  plays  on  Monday  and  Tewsday,"  including  ''Kobert  'Williams,  the 
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Harp,  and  Henrr  Colet,  the  Lat,  iiQ'."  Amonf;  tbe  rules  "  for  the  sjt- 
t/ng  in  /e  halle*'  was, "  No  brother  of  the  fhifnite  to  presume  to  sjtte 
at  an/  table  in  the  halle  tyll  the  majr  and  the  states  have  watshed  and 
be  sett  att  the  hygh  table,  on  peyne  of  iij*.  iiU<<." 

The  Drapers'  Company  ha^e  Ter?  lar^e  estates,  and  are  trustees  of 
numerous  beneficent  bequests,  besides  Almshouses.  There  are  many 
females  free  of  the  Company,  who  invariably  come  on  the  list  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  charities.  The  Earls  of  Bath  and  Essex,  the  Barons 
Wotton,  and  the  Dukes  of  Chandos,  deriTe  their  descent  from  members 
of  the  Drapers'  Company. 

4.  FisHMOiraERs'  Hall,  at  the  north-west  foot  of  London  Bridge, 
was  rebuilt  by  Roberts  in  1880-3,  and  is  the  third  of  the  Company's 
HalU  nearly  on  this  site.*  It  is  raised  upon  a  loftY  basement  caaed 
with  granite,  and  coutaining  fireproof  warehouses,  which  yield  a  large 
rental.  The  river  front  has  a  bawstraded  terrace,  and  a  Gredan-Ionio 
hexastyle  and  pediment.  The  east  or  entrance  front  is  enriched  with 
pilasters  and  columns,  and  has  in  the  attic  the  arms  of  the  Company, 
and  two  bas-reliefs  of  sea-horses.  The  entrance-hall  is  separated  from 
the  great  staircase  by  a  screen  of  polished  Aberdeen  gpranite  columns ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  a  statue,  carved  in  wood  by  E.  Pierce^ 
of  Sir  William  Walworth,  a  Fishmonger,  who  carries  a  dagger. 

In  his  hand  was  formerly  a  dagger,  said  to  be  the  identical  weapon  with  which 
he  stabbed  Wat  Tyler,  though  in  1731  a  publican  of  Islington  pretended  to 
possess  the  actual  poniard.    Beneath  the  statue  is  the  inscription : 

"  Brave  Walworth,  knight,  lord-mayor,  y»  slew 

Rebellious  Tyler  in  his  alarmes ; 
The  King,  therefore,  did  give  in  liew 

The  dagger  to  the  City  armes. 
In  the  4th  year  of  Richard  II.  anno  Domini  ISSl." 

A  common  but  erroneous  belief  was  thus  propagated ;  for  the  dagger  was  in  the 
City  arms  long  before  the  time  of  Sir  William  Walworth,  and  was  Intended  to 
represent  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saint  of  the  dorporadon. 

The  reputed  dagger  of  Walworth,  which  has  lost  its  guard,  is  preserved  by 
the  Company :  the  workmanship  Is  of  Walworth's  period.  The  weapon  now  in 
the  hand  of  the  statue,  (which  is  somewhat  picturesque,  and  in  our  recollection 
was  coloured  en  eoffnase,)  is  modern. 


The  Company  has  numbered  about  fifty  lord  mayors,  among  whom 
as  Sir  William  Walworth,  who,  in  hu  second  mayoralty,  slew  Wat 
Tyler,  commemorated  in  a  pageant  in  i740  bv  a  personation  of  Wal- 


worth, dagger  in  hand,  and  the  head  of  Wat  ^Tyler  carried  on  a  pole. 
Next  amott^  the  lord  mayors  was  Sir  Stephen  Foster,  who  rebuilt 
Ludgate  prison ;  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts ; 
and  Matthew  Wood,  twice  lord  mayor,  1816  and  1817.  Dogget,  the 
comedian,  was  a  Fishmonger ;  and  his'beqnest  of  a  coat  and  a  silver  badge 
is  in  the  direction  of  this  Company,  who  have  added  four  money -prizes. 
Thomas  Dogget,  who  wrote  The  Country  Wake,  a  comedy,  1696,  was  bom  in 
Castle-street,  Dublin.  He  first  appeared  on  the  Dublin  stage;  and  subsequently, 
with  Robert  Wilks  and  Colley  Cibber,  became  joint-manager  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre.  He  was  a  ftiend  of  Congreve,  who  wrote  for  him  the  characters  ot 
Fondlewife  In  the  Old  Bachelor^  and  Ben  in  Love  for  Love.  Dogget's  style  of 
acting  was  very  original,  and  he  was  an  excellent  dreg$er.  He  died  in  1721,  and 
being  a  staunch  Whig,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  a  coat  and  silver 
badge,  to  be  rowed  for  on  the  Thames  on  the  1st  of  August  annually,  to  com- 
memorate the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  : 
*'  Tom  Dogget.  the  greatest  sly  drole  in  his  parts, 
In  acting  was  certain  a  master  of  arts } 

•  Part  ofthe  site  of  the  prMent  HaU  was  then  purchased  at  the  nt«  of  630,000/. 
peraorel 
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A  moDmnent  left— no  henld  ia  fttller, 

His  pniM  is  sung  yearly  by  many  a  teuller; 

Ten  thouumd  yeara  hence,  if  the  world  lasts  so  long, 

Tom  Dogget  will  still  be  the  theme  of  their  song ; 

When  old  Noll,  with  great  Lewis  and  Bourbon,  are  forgot, 

And  when  numberless  kings  in  obliyion  shall  rot." 

f^rUlen  on  a  vindow-pane  at  Lambeth,  Auguit  1,  1786. 

The  Garrick  Club  possess  an  original  portrait  of  Dogget.  (See  page  194.) 
The  Court  dining  and  drawing  rooms  face  the  rirer,  of  which  they 
ha^e  a  fine  Tiew,  with  the  Rent  and  Surrey  hUle.  The  banqueting-hall 
is  73  feet  by  38  feet,  and  33  feet  high,  and  has  Sienna  scagliola  Corinthian 
pilasters,  between  which  are  suspended  the  arms  of  the  benefactors  and 
past  prime-wardens  of  the  Company ;  at  one  end  of  the  hall  are  the  royal 
arms,  and  opposite,  those  of  the  Goldsmiths,  in  stained  glass ;  and  on 
the  front  of  tne  mu8io-(j^allery  are  emblasoned  the  arms  of  the  City  and 
TwelTe  Great  Companies :  this  introduction  of  heraldic  insignia  in  a 
Grecian  hall  being  novel,  but  very  striking,  and  especiall/  when  lighted 
up  by  eight  chandeliers.  Among  the  CuriosiHet,  besides  Sir  W.  Wal- 
wortn^s  dagger,  is  his  funeral  pall,  of  doth-of-gold ;  the  sides  em- 
broidered with  the  Saviour  givmg  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Fishmongers*  Arms;  and  the  ends  with  the  Deit/  and  ministering 
Angels :  here,  too,  is  a  plan  of  the  show  at  Walworth's  installation  as 
mayor,  probably  the  oldest  representation  of  a  lord  mayor's  show  eitant. 
Here  also  are  eight  curious  pictures  of  fish,  by  Spiridione  Roma,  skil- 
fully grouped  and  correctly  coloured.  A  mong  the  portraits  are  William 
III.  and  Queen,  by  Murray;  George  IL  and  Queen,  by  Shackleton; 
the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Admiral  Earl  St.  Vincent,  by  Beechey  ^  and  Queen 
Victoria,  by  Herbert  Smith.  In  the  Court  dming-room  is  a  splenctid 
nlver  chandelier,  weight  1350  oa.  14  dwts. 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  was  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  two  Companies 
of  Salt  Fishmongers  and  Stock  Fishmongers,  and  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1536 :  yet  long  before  either  of  the  above  dates  the  Fishmongers  were  united 
as  a  brotherhood,  and,  from  the  extent  of  their  trade  in  Roman  Catholic  times, 
had  obtained  great  sway  and  affluence.  In  1290,  they  were  fined  500  marks  for 
forestalling;  and  in  1382,  Parliament  enacted  that  "no  Fishmonger  should  for 
the  future  be  admitted  Mayor  of  the  City,"  which  prohibition  was,  however, 
removed  next  year.  Before  the  union  of  the  Salt  ana  Stock  Fishmongers,  they 
had  '*  six  several  Halls :  in  Thames-street,  twain ;  in  New  Fish-street,  twain ;  and 
In  Old  Fish-street.  tvfaln.'''-Stow. 

The  first  Hall  of  the  joint  Compan/  in  Thames-street,  in  Hollar's 
Tiew,  1647,  has  a  dining- hall  across  the  original  quadrangle :  the  whole 
pile  was  of  stone,  embattled,  and  reaching  to  the  water^  edge ;  it  had 
Tudor-shaped  windows  and  square  wing-towers,  and  altogeUier  re- 
sembled a  castle.    In  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 

"  A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore,  a 

And  frlghten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.**— Dryden's  Jnnut  MirabUU. 

The  hall  was  entirely  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Jarman  by 
1671 :  this  edifice  had  a  stately  river-front,  with  an  entrance  from 
Thames-street,  and  was  taken  down  in  1831,  the  Companv  having  sold 
a  portion  of  the  land  to  the  City  for  the  new  London  Bridj^e  approach. 
Among  the  Trust-estates  and  Charities  of  the  Company  is  St.  jPeter's 
Hospital,  originally  erected  at  Newington,  but  taken  down  in  1861,  and 
rebuilt  on  Wandsworth  Common.    (See  Almshouses,  page  5.) 

The  Stock- Fishmongecs, from  the  earliest  times,  adopted  St.  Michael's 
Chnrch,  Crooked-lane  (rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  their  two  eminent 
members,  John  Lovekyn  and  William  Walworth,)  as  their  general 
burial-place,  to  which  they  added  **  the  Fishmongers'  ChapeC"  St. 
Mfchaai's  was  destroyed  in  the  Grtat  Fire,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  but 
was  taken  down  in  1S31  for  the  new  London  Bridge  approach. 
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6.  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster-lane,  Cheapside,  back  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  built  by  Philip  Hardwick«  R.A.,  1832-35,  is  the  most  magni- 
ficent Citj  Uall,  and  the  third  erected  for  the  Company  on  this  site ;  its 
cost  being  defrayed  without  trenching  on  their  funds  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  architecture  is  Italian,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies :  the  building  is  180  feet  in  front  and  100  feet  in  depth,  completely 
insulated;  the  basement  is  Haytor  granite,  and  the  superstructure  fine 
Portland  stone.  The  west  or  principal  fa9ade  has  six  attached  Corin- 
thian columns,  the  whole  height  of  the  front,  supporting  a  rich  Corin- 
thian entablature  and  bold  cornice  of  extraordinary  beauty,  continued 
all  round  the  building.  The  east,  north,  and  south  fronts  are  decorated 
with  pilasters,  which  also  terminate  the  angles.  The  plinth  is  6  feet 
high,  and  some  of  the  blocks  in  the  column-shafts  and  entablature 
weigh  from  10  to  12  tons  each.  The  windows  of  the  principal  story 
have  enriched  and  bold  pediments,  supported  by  handsome  trusses,  and 
the  centre  windows  have  massive  balustraded  balconies;  the  echinus 
moulding  in  this  story  is  much  admired.  The  intercolumniations  of  the 
centre  above  the  first  floor,  in  place  of  the  continuation  of  the  windows 
of  the  second  story,  havo  the  Company's  arms,  festal  emblems,  and 
naval  and  military  trophies,  floridly  sculptured.  The  entrance-door  is 
a  rich  specimen  of  cast-work :  the  Uall  roof  is  entirely  covered  with 
lead. 

This  noble  Hall  is  ill  placed,  but  its  sumptuous  architecture  is  best 
appreciated  when  seen  from  the  rear  of  the  Post  Office.  The  interior 
is  correspondingly  superb:  from  the  vestibule  branches  right  and  left 
a  grand  staircase,  on  the  balustrade  of  which  are  four  marble  statuettes 
of  the  Seasons  by  Nixon ;  in  the  central  niche  is  a  marble  bust  of 
William  IV.  by  Chantrey ;  and  above  are  portraits — of  George  IV.  by 
Northcote;  and  George  III.  and  his  Queen,  by  Ramsay.  The  ascent  is  to  a 
gallery,  with  screens  of  scagliola  verde  antique  columns,  between  which 
are  statues  of  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  Diana  and  the  hart;  from  the 
dome  hangs  a  magnificent  chandelier :  the  eft'ect  of  the  whole  is  fascinat- 
ing and  scenic,  particularly  when  viewed  through  the  four  piles  of 
columns.  The  banqueting-hall,  80  by  40  feet,  and  35  feet  high, 
has  a  range  of  Corintnian  columns  along  its  sides,  which  are  raised  on 
pedestals  and  insulated.  The  five  lofty  and  arched  windows  are  filled 
with  armorial  bearings ;  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  spacious  alcove  for 
the  display  of  plate,  lighted  from  above.  On  the  sides  is  a  large  mirror, 
wiih  busts  of  George  III.  and  IV.  by  Chantrey.  Between  the  columns 
are  lofty  portraits  of  Queen  Adelaide,  by  M.  A.  Shee;  and  William  IV. 
and  Queen  Victoria,  by  Uayter.  The  Court -room  has  an  elaborate 
stucco  ceiling ;  and  here,  beneath  glass,  is  preserved  a  Roman  altar, 
(sculptured  with  figures  of  Apollo  and  a  dog,  and  a  lyre,)  which  waa 
found  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  present  Hall.  In  the  Court- 
room is  Jansseirs  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  (a  Goldsmith),  who 
brought  the  New  River  to  London:  the  picture  is  in  the  style  of 
Vandyke ;  Sir  Hugh  wears  a  black  habit,  his  hand  rests  upon  a  shell, 
and  near  him  is  inscribed  **  Pontes  Fodinae.*'  Next  is  a  portrait  (said 
by  Holbein)  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor  1545,  introducing  the  cup 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company:  here  also  hangs  a  large 
painting  of  St.  Dunstan  (patron'of  the  Goldsmiths),  in  rich  robe,  and 
crozier  in  hand;  in  the  background  the  saint  is  taking  the  devil  by 
the  nose,  the  heavenly  host  appearing  above:  the  marble  chimney- 
piece  of  this  room  was  brought  from  Canons,  and  its  tw^o  large  ter- 
minal busts  are  attributed  to  Roubiliac.  The  drawing-room  (crimson, 
white,  and  gold,)  has  immense  mirrors  and  a  ceiling  exquisitely  wrouf^ht 
with  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  scroll-work,  relieved  with 
i^ay  coats  of  arms.    The  Court  dlnmg-room  has  in  the  marble  chimney- 
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Clece  two  bo/9  holding  a  wreath,  encircling  the  head  of  Kichard  11., 
y  whom  the  Goldsmiths'  incorporation  was  confirmed. 

In  the  Livery  tea-room  is  a  conyersation-picture  bj  Hudson,  (Rey- 
nolds*a  master,)  containuig  portraits  of  six  lord  mayors,  all  Goldsmiths : 
Sir  H.  Marshall,  1745;  W.  Bonn,  1747;  J.  Blachford,  1750;  R.  AUsop, 
1752 ;  Edmund  Ironside  and  Sir  Thomas  Kawlinson,  both  in  1754,  the 
former  having  died  during  his  mayoralty. 

The  Goldsmiths*  Company,  anciently  the  ''  Gilda  Aurifabrornm," 
was  probably  of  foreign  origin,  and  was  fined  as  Adulterine,  by 
Henry  II.  in  1180:  incorporated  in  1327,  first  of  Edward  III.;  the 
grant  being  confirmed  by  Richard  II.  in  1392.  The  Company  have 
altogether  fifteen  charters.  They  purchased  the  site  of  their  present 
Hall,  with  tenements,  in  1323;  their  second  hall  was  built  by  Sir  Drew 
Barentvne,  goldsmith,  and  lord  mayor  in  1398:  it  was  hung  with 
Flemish  tapestry,  representing  the  history  of  St.  Dunstan,  whose  silver- 
gilt  statue  stood  on  the  reredos,  or  screen :  Sir  B.  Rede,  when  mayor, 
gave  in  this  hall  a  feast,  with  *'  a  paled  park,  furnished  with  fruitful! 
trees  and  beasts  of  venery."  The  Hall,  from  1641  till  the  Restoration, 
was  the  Exchequer  of  the  Parliamentarians,  wherein  was  stored  up  the 
money  accumulated  by  *'  sequestrations,"  or  forfeitures  of  the  RoyaJists' 
estates,  as  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  that  dav.  The  Hall  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  after  which  it  was  repaired  and 
partly  rebuilt ;  but  was  taken  down  in  1829 :  the  interior  was  sumptuous. 

Cheapside,  Old  'Change,  Foster-lane,  St.  Martin'f-le-Grand,  and  the  avenues 
near  GoldRmiths'  Hall,  were  the  oldest  localities  of  the  goldsmiths'  trade;  there 
were  also  Gutter-lane,  Seynt  Marten's,  Maydenyng-lane,  Westminster,  Southwark» 
Bush-lane,  Lombard-street,  Silver  street,  and  other  places.  The  moneyers,  or 
sherenioniers  (such  as  cut  out  the  plates  to  be  stamped),  occupied  the  Old  'Change 
and  Sermon-lane.  The  shopkeepers,  or  sellers  of  plate,  "  sat  in  the  High-street 
of  Chepe."  The  Goldsmiths  always  strove  to  prevent  foreign  workmen  ftom  sett- 
ling in  London,  the  best  artists  being  Italians,— from  Cavalini,  who  made  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  Torregiano,  the  maker  of  the  superb  brazen 
monument  of  Henry  VII.;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.  a  trial  of  skill 
between  English  goldsmiths  and  foreign  ones  took  place  at  the  Pope's-Head  Tavern, 
Comhill  (now  Pope's-Head-alley),  which  was  adjudged  in  favour  of  our  workmen. 
Various  entries  shew  the  Company  to  have  been  both  operative  goldsmiths  and 
at  the  same  time  bankers. 

Among  the  mayors  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  were,  Gregory  de  Rokesley 
(b\x  times  mayor);  Nicholas  de  Faringdon,  appointed  mayor  in  1308  by  Edward  II., 
**  as  long  as  it  pleased  him;"  Sir  John  Chace,  M.P.,  and  Bartholomew  Rede;  Sir 
Martin  Bowes,  who  lent  Henry  VIII  300/. ;  Sir  Robert  Vyner;  Sir  John  Shorter; 
Sir  Francis  Child,  banker ;  and  Sir  Charles  Duncombe. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Pageants  were  formerly  ^ery  costly ;  they  main- 
tain a  splendid  barge  to  this  daj,  and  they  have  a  rich  pall  or  hearse- 
cloth.  St.  Dunstairs  image,  of  silver-gilt,  set  with  gems,  once  adorned 
their  Hall;  and  they  draiuc  his  memory  from  **  St.  Sunstan*s  Cup." 

The  Company's  plate  is  very  magnificent,  and  comprises  a  chande- 
lier of  chased  gold,  weighing  1000  ounces;  two  superb  old  plates 
of  gold,  having  on  them  the  arms  of  France  quartered  with  those  of 
England,  but  without  those  of  Hanover ;  the  cu^  beciueathed  by  Sir 
Martin  Bowes,  and  out  of  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  drunk 
at  her  coronation.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861,  the  Company 
awarded  10002!.  to  the  best  artists  in  gold  and  silver  plate ;  and,  as  a 
further  commemoration,  resolved  to  add  to  their  treasures  6000/.  worth 
of  plate  of  British  manufacture. 

The  Auo$  possessed  by  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  compels  every  article  of 
manufacture  in  gold  or  silver  to  be  marked  with  the  "  Hall  mark"  before  it  leaves 
the  workman's  hands,  and  authorises  the  wardens  to  break  whatever  article  is 
below  standard.  The  Assay,  anciently  •'  the  touch,"  with  the  marking  or  stamp- 
ing and  proTing  of  the  coin  at  **  the  Trial  of  the  Fix,"  were  privileges  conferred 
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on  the  Goldamiths*  Company  before  the  statute  28th  Edward  I.;  and  they  had  an 
assay-office  more  than  600  years  ago.  "  The  same  Act  orders  all  goldsmiths'  work 
to  be  stamped  with  the  leopard's  head»— that  animal,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
lion,  being  the  armorial  cognisance  of  England."  {Herbert. )  ' '  The  touch-wardens 
and  assay -master  have  large  steel  puncheons  and  marks  of  difTerent  sixes."  The 
manner  of  making  the  assay  is  thus :  "  The  assay-master  puts  a  small  quantity 
of  the  silver  unon  trial  in  the  fire ;  and  then  taking  it  out  again,  he,  with  his  exact 
scales,  that  will  turn  with  the  weight  of  the  httndredth  part  of  a  grain,  computes 
and  reports  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  gold  and  silver.^'— roucA«tone/or  Gold- 
tmitJu'  Wares. 

The  Hall  mark  shews  where  manufactured,  as  the  leopard's  head  for  London. 
Duty  mark  is  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  shewing  the  duty  is  paid.  Late  mark  is 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  which  varies  every  year :  thus,  the  Goldsmiths'  Company- 
have  used,  from  1716  to  1755,  Roman  capital  letters  ;  1756  to  1775,  small  Roman 
letters;  1776  to  1795,  Old  English  letters;  1796  to  1815,  Roman  capital  letters, 
firom  A  to  U,  omitting  J ;  1816  to  1835,  small  Roman  letters,  a  to  u,  omitting  j  ; 
Arom  1836,  Old  English  letters.  The  Standard  mark  for  gold  is.  England,  lion 
passant ;  silver,  the  figure  of  Brirannia.  If  under  22  carats,  gold  has  the  figures 
18.    The  Manufacturer**  mark  is  the  initials  of  the  maker. 

The  Company  are  allowed  2^  per  cent,  and  the  fees  for  stamping  are  paid  in 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  Office. 

6.  Skikners'  Hall,  Dowgate-hill,  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  vras  refronted  by  Jupp  about  1790 :  in  the  pediment  are  the  Com> 

O'b  arms,  and  the  frieze  is  ornamented  with  festoons  and  leopards* 
s.  The  drawing-room  is  lined  with  odoriferous  cedar,  carved  and 
enriched,  and  has  been  restored  by  George  Moore,  F.R.S.,  who  has 
also  rebuilt  the  dining-hall,  in  Italian  style  with  an  enriched  ceiling,  a 
recess  for  the  sideboard  at  the  dais  end(,  and  opposite  an  Ionic  gallery 
for  **  minstrels."  On  the  walls  above  the  wainscot  are  panels  for  fres- 
coes. Here  is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  skinner,  lord  majf  or  1561, 
and  founder  of  Uie  Tunbridge  School,  managed  b/  the  Company. 

Among  Judd's  bequests  was  his  "  croft  of  pasture,  called  the  SandhilU,  on 
the  backside  of  Uolborn,**  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  which  probably  let  for  a 
few  pounds  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  decease,  but  is  now  covered  with  houses, 
the  ground-rents  of  which  amount  to  several  hundreds  a  year.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  present  leases  in  1906,  the  rental  of  this  estate  alone  will  exceed  20,0002. 
a  year— a  vast  income  for  a  public  school."— Britton's  Tunbridge  Well*,  1832. 

The  Skinners  were  incorporated  in  1327,  and  purchased  temp.  Henry  III. 
Coped  Hall,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  In  the  present  Hall,  the  lord  mayors 
sometimes  kept  their  mayoralty;  and  the  new  East  India  Company  first  met  here. 

Budge-row,  so  called  of  Budge  ftir,  in  Watling-street,  hard  by,  was  chiefly 
tenanted  by  skinners ;  and  Skinners'  Well,  Clerkenwell,  was  so  called,  says  Stow, 
**  for  the  skinners  of  London  held  there  certain  plays  yearly,  played  of  Holy 
Scripture." 

The  master  and  wardens  of  the  Company  are  elected  by  a  cap  of 
maintenance  fitting  the  intended  new  officers  (the  ceremony  beings 
attended  by  ten  Blue-coat  boys,  the  Company's  almsmen,  and  trumpet- 
ers),  and  (linking  wine  out  of  three  large  silver  cups  in  the  form  of 
cocks  or  fowls. 

7.  Mebcb ant-Tailors*  Hall,  Threadneedle-street,  was  built  by 
Jarman  soon  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  The  banquetting-room  is 
the  largest  of  the  City  Companies'  Halls,  and  has  a  stately  screen  and 
music-gaJIery.  Upon  the  walls  are  shields  emblazoned  with  the  Masters' 
arms,  and  whole-length  portraits  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and 
other  sovereigns.  The  Hall  has,  from  an  early  period,  been  frequently 
lent  to  pubhc  corporations:  the  <<Sons  of  the  Clergy"  anniversary 
meeting  is  held  here;  a  splendid  banquet  was  ^iven  here  in  1815  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Company.  Among  the  great  political  feasts  held  here  was  the  dinner 
to  Sir  llobert  Peel,  May  11, 1835,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Conservative  Meml^ers  of  the  House  of  CcmmoQB  were  present. 
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Among  the  pictures  In  the  hall,  court-room,  &c.,  is  a  head  of  Henry  Vllf.  by 
Paris  Bordone;  head  of  Charles  I. ;  three-quarter  and  fuU-length  of  Charles  II.  | 
full-lengths  of  James  IL  and  Queen  Anne ;  George  III.  and  his  Queen,  by  Ramsay  i 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  by  Lawrence;  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  by  Briggs;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Wilkie ;  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Hoppner.  Here  too  are  portraits 
of  Sir  Thomas  White,  Master  of  the  Company  1561,  founder  of  St.  John's  College^ 
Oxford ;  portraits  of  other  lord  mayors,  Merchant-Tailors ;  and  a  modem  picture 
of  Henry  VII.  presenting  his  Charter  of  Incorporation,  attended  by  Archbishop 
Warham,  Fox  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Willoughby  Lord  Brooke. 

The  Merchant-Tailors,  anciently  "  Taylors  and  Linen  Armourers,"  arose  from 
•  guild  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  originally  incorporated  by  Edward  XV.  in 
1466,  but  re-incorporated  in  1503  by  Henry  VII.,  one  of  its  members. 

Their  first  hall,  in  Threadneedle-street,  was  the  mansion  of  £.  Crepin,  and 
was  called  the  *'  New  Hal,  or  Taylers'  Inne,"  to  distinguish  it  from  their  old  hall 
in  Basing-lane.  This  Hall  was  rebuilt,  was  bung  with  tapestry  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
and  had  on  the  screen  a  silver  image  of  St.  John  in  a  tabemaole ;  the  windows 
were  painted  with  armorial  bearings ;  the  floor  strewed  with  rushes ;  from  the  ceil- 
ing hung  silk  flags  and  streamers ;  and  on  feast-days  the  tables  on  tressels  were 
covered  with  the  richest  damask  linen  and  glittering  plate.  Among  the  other 
Hall  buildings  was  the  Treasury,  in  the  gvden,  for  plate,  money,  secxi^ities,  &c. } 
the  King's  Chamber,  for  the  reception  of  royal  personages,  who  visited  the  Mer- 
chant-Tailors oftener  than  any  other  Company ;  and  the  S ummer  banqueting-roora, 
in  the  garden.  The  Company's  armoury  is  first  mentioned  in  1600,  when  there 
were  three  state-palls  and  eighteen  banners,  besides  pavises  and  pennons.  After 
the  Great  Fire,  from  among  the  Hall  ruins  was  collected  the  Company's  melted  plato 
(200  lbs.  weight  of  metal),  which  they  sold  to  begin  a  fund  to  rebuild,, 

One  of  the  most  splendid  feativala  in  the  old  Hall  was  that  f^ven  to 
James  I.  and  Prince  Henry  in  1607|  when  a  child  "  delivered  a  abort 
speech  containini^  XTiii.  verses,  devised  by  Mr.  Ben.  Johnson  ;*'  and  ^  in 
the  Ship  which  did  hang  aloft  in  the  Half  were  three  rare  men  and  very 
skilful,  who  song  to  His  &Iajesty."  James  dined  in  the  Ring's  chamber, 
where  Mr.  John  Bull,  doctor  of  music,  and  a  brother  of  the  Company, 
played  a  pair  of  organs  all  the  dinner-time.  Then  His  Majesty  came 
down  to  the  Great  Hall,  where  **  the  three  rare  men  in  the  shippe" 
sang  a  song  of  farewell,  which  so  pleased  the  King,  that  he  caused  the 
same  to  be  sung  three  times  over. 

The  Company  are  possessed  of,  and  are  Trustees  to,  great  estates  for 
noble  purposes,  besides  the  eminent  School  which  bears  their  name.  (See 
Mebcmant-TajIiObs'  School,  p.  217,)  In  1664,  the  scholars  acted  in 
the  old  Hail  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of  *'  Love's  Pilgrimage." 

In  the  list  of  the  distinguished  freemen  of  the  Company  are  11 
sovereigns,  about  as  many  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  13  dukes,  two 
duchesses,  nearly  SO  archbishops  and  bishops,  15  abbots  and  priors,  and 
a  long  list  of  nobility. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  tailors  (profeesionall/  so)  was  Sir  John 
Hawkwood, "  Johannes  Acutus,"  who  **  twined  his  needle  into  a  sword, 
and  his  thimble  into  a  shield,"  and  became  ''the  first  general  of  modem 
times;  the  earliest  master,  however  imperfect,  in  the  science  of  Tu- 
renne  and  Wellington."  (Uallam's  Middle  Ages.)  Sir  Ralph  Black- 
well,  stated  to  have  been  a  fellow-apprentice  of  Hawkwood,  and,  like 
him,  knighted  for  his  valour  by  Edward  III.,  was  also  a  Merchant- 
Taylor;  as  were  Speed  and  Stow,  the  historians,  both  tailors  by  trade. 
Stow  enjoyed  an  annuity  from  the  Company,  who  keep  in  repur  his 
monument  in  St.  Andrew's  Undershaft.    (See  Churches,  p.  118.) 

In  the  Merchant- Tailors'  records,  we  find  this  gratifying  entry;  "1654, 
13/.  6*.  Sd.  given  to  Ogilby  the  poet,  free  of  this  Company,  on  his  petition  that  he 
had,  at  much  ittudy  and  expense,  translated  Virgil  into  English  metre,  with  an- 
notations, and  likewise  iEsop's  Fables^  both  which  he  had  presented  to  them  fairly 
bound."— Herbert's  Twelve  Great  Livery  Companiett  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

8.  Haberdashebs'  Hall,  No.  8  Gresham-street  West,  corner  of 
Staining-Iane,  is  a  heavy  brick  pile,  built  by  Wren  shortly  after  the 
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Great  Fire  of  1666.  Here  are  asmall  statue  of  Henry  YIII. ;  a  painting 
of  the  Wise  Men's  Offering ;  and  sereral  portraits  of  benefactors,  in- 
cluding Robert  Aske,  who  left  the  Company  30,000/.  to  build  and  en- 
dow alms-houses  at  Hoxton ;  also  Sir  George  Whitmore,  lord  mayor  m 
1631,  who  entertained  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  in  his  noble  mansion  and 
gardens  of  Baumes,  or  Balmes,  Kingsland-road,  Hoxton. 

The  Company's  Court  books  extend  only  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; 
but  they  possess  a  small  vellum  book  of  ordinances,  which  has  a  good 
fUumination  of  St.  Katherine,  the  Haberdashers'  patron  saint. 

The  Haberdashers,  or  Hurrers  of  old,  date  their  ordinances  from  1372,  and 
were  incorporated  by  Henry  VI.  in  1447.  They  were  also  called  Milliners,  from 
dealing  in  merchandise  fh)m  Milan.  They  were  originally  a  branch  of  the  mer- 
cers, and  Lydgate  places  their  stalls  together  in  the  mercery  at  Chepe.  Here 
were  also  haberdashers  of  hats,  as  well  as  of  small  wares.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  there  were  only  twelre  milliners'  shops  in  all  London,  but  in  1580  the 
town  became  full  of  them ;  and  this  encouragement  of  foreign  manufacture  doubt- 
less led  to  the  sumptuary  regulations  anciently  issued  to  the  Companies  and  City. 

The  site  of  the  present  Haberdashers*  Hall  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Company  in  1478:  the  old  Hall  must  bavel>een  rery  spacious,  for  the 
Parliament  commissioners  met  in  it  during  the  Interregnum.  The 
charitable  devises  vested  in  the  Company  include  alms-houses,  hospi- 
tals, and  free-schools ;  besides  legacies  to  poor  members  and  loans  to 
young  ones ;  gifts  to  debtors  in  the  City  prisons,  &c. ;  altogether  be- 
tween 3000/.  and  4000/.  yearly. 

9.  Saltbrs'  Hall,  St.  SwithinVlane,  Cannon^treet,  the  fifth  hall 
of  the   Salters'  Company,   was    rebuilt   by  Henry   Carr,  architect, 
1823-27:  it  has  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  surmounted  by  the  Com- 
pany's arms.    The  Great  Hall  has  a  music-gallery,  and  is  hung  with 
lanners  from  the  ceiling.    Over  the  doorways  are  busts  of  George  III. 

and  lY.,  the  Duke  of  York,  Nelson,  and  Wellington.  In  the  Election 
Hall  are  portraits  of  Charles  I. ;  Adrian  Charpentier,  painted  by  him- 
•elf,  1760;  and  William  III.  on  horseback.  In  the  waiting-room  is 
preserved  the  bill  of  a  feast  to  50  Salters  in  1506,-12. 13«.  2i3. 

In  the  Company *8  books  is  a  receipt  "  For  to  make  a  rooost  choyce  Paaste  of 
Gamys  to  be  cten  at  y«  Feste  of  Chrystemasse"  (17th  lUchard  II.  a.d.  13M).  A 
pie  so  made  by  the  Company's  cook  in  1836  was  found  excellent.  It  consisted  of 
a  pheasant,  hare,  and  capon:  two  partridges,  two  pigeon*,  and  two  rabbits;  all  boned 
and  put  into  paste  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  with  the  livers  and  hearts,  two  mutton 
kidneys,  forced-meats,  and  egg-balls,  seasoninff.  spice,  catsup,  and  pickled  mush- 
rooms, filled  up  with  gravy  made  fh>m  the  various  bones. 

The  Salters*  (Dry  Salters)  Company  was  not  regularly  incorpo- 
vated  till  1558 ;  a  Salter  attended  the  Mayor  as  chief-butler  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Richard  III.,  1483,  and  was  represented  at  the  coronation  of 
George  lY.  The  original  of  the  Salters*  only  printed  pageant  was  sold 
in  Bindley 's  sale,  in  1818,  for  20  guineas. 

The  Salters'  first  Hall  was  in  Bread-street,  next  their  kindred 
tradesmen  the  Fishmongers,  in  the  Old  Fish-market,  Knight-Rider- 
street.  This  Hall  was  rebuilt,  the  Company^s  third  Hall  being  the 
town  inn  or  mansion  of  the  Priors  of  Tortington,  purchased  in  1641, 
and  afterwards  **  Oxford-place,**  from  John  de  Vere,  l6th  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford. It  adjoined  the  dwellings  of  the  infamous  Erapson  and  Dudlej, 
temp,  Henry  VII.,  who  met  in  the  garden  of  Oxford-place,  now  Salters* 
Garden.  The  fourth  Hall  succeeded  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  had  an 
arcade  opening  into  the  garden ;  and  next  to  it  was  Salters*-HaU  Meet- 
ing-house, rented  of  the  Company,  but  taken  down  in  1821. 

10.  Ironmonobbs*  Hall,  Fenchurch- street,  nearly  opposite  Mark- 
lane,  bnilt  by  T.  Holden,  in  1748,  has  a  handsome  stone  front,  of  lUlian 
architecture^  with  Ionic  pihuters,  and  a  well-proportioned  pediment 
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in  which  are  sculptured  the  Company's  arms,  &c.  From  the  Testibttle) 
diTided  bj  Tuscan  columns,  a  larg;e  staircase  leads  to  the  banqueting- 
hall;  the  decorations  of  which  are  in  Louis  Quatorze  taste,  in  Jaclc- 
son*8  papier-mAch4  and  carton-pierre  imitative  oak,  aided  by  old  cary- 
ings,  and  are  economically  effective.  The  Company's  pictures  consist 
chiefly  of  portraits  of  benefactors,  including  Mr.  Thomas  Betton,  a 
Turkey  merchant,  who, in  1723-24,  left  26,000/7,  half  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  expended  in  ransoming  British  subjects,  captives  in  Barbary 
or  Turkey.  Here,  also,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Admiral  Lord  Viscount 
Hood,  by  Gainsborough,  presented  by  his  lordship  in  1783,  when  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Company,  in  testimony  of  his  distin- 
guished naval  services.  One  of  the  hall  windows  contains  a  whole- 
length  portrait,  in  painted  glass,  of  Sir  Christopher  Draper,  date  1639. 

The  Ironmongers*  were  first  incorporjited  by  Edward  IV.  in  1464 :  their  first 
"  House,"  built  upon  the  site  of  the  present  hall,  had  a  gate-house,  th£  refec- 
tory strewed  with  rushes,  court-chamber  hung  with  ti4;>estry ;  and  an  armoury 
containing,  in  1356,  17  back  and  breast  plates  17  pair  of  splints,  12  gorgets,  12 
■words,  and  11  daggers,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  corslets,  skull-caps  and 
red  caps,  black  bills,  morris  pikes,  white  coats  with  red  crosses,  14  sheaves  of 
arrows.  &c.  At  the  raising  of  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1642,  the 
Company  lent,  "  to  be  returned  or  paied  for,'*  10  russet  armours,  10  pikes,  10 
swords  with  belts,  10  head-pieces,  10  musquets  with  bandelores  and  rests,  and 
lOmurriona.  In  1523,  the  Company  lent  Henry  VIII.  a  large  sum  of  money, 
by  selling  some  of  their  plate  and  pawnin;;  the  rest :  and  Elizabeth  compelled 
the  Company  to  lend  her  money,  which  forced  the  citizens  to  borrow  of  her  at  7 
per  cent  on  pledges  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  &c. 

In  the  list  of  Masters  and  Wardens  is  John  London,  Esq.  1727,  who 

Save  name  to  London-street,  nearly  opposite  Ironmongers'  Hall. 
few  Wardens  are  chosen  at  the  end  of  the  Election  dinner,  when  the- 
wafers  are  brought  in :  1671,  Sept.  21,  <<  I  din'd  in  the  city,  at  the  Fra- 
ternity Feast  in  Ironmongers'  Hall,  where  the  four  stewards  chose  their 
successors  for  the  next  yeare,  with  a  solemn  procession,  garlands  about 
their  heads,  and  music  playing  before  them ;  so  coming  up  to  the  upper 
tables  where  the  gentlemen  sate,  they  drank  to  the  new  stewards,  and 
so  we  parted."— Evelyn's  Diary. 

The  Company's  Pageants  were  very  costly  and  characteristic;  on« 
having  Vulcan  and  his  forge,  with  smiths  at  work;  and  an  **'  Estridge," 
(Ostnch),  ridden  by  an  Indian  boy,  from  the  common  belief  that  this 
bird  could  eat  and  digest  iron;  the  supporters  of  the  Company's 
arms  are  salamanders,  supposed,  like  iron,  to  be  unhurt  by  fire.  A 
fea^t  item  of  1719  is  *'for  playing  on  the  tongs,  10#. ;"  and  a  meat  break- 
fast in  1542  is  charged  "  for  the  cook,  turnspit,  and  woman,  fordressuig, 
Tiijcf."    Funeral  feasts  were  also  celebrated  in  the  HalL 

Among  the  Company's  Charities  are  the  handsome  Almshouses  in 
the  Kingsland-road,  originally  founded  by  the  will  of  Sir  Robert 
Geffery,  lord  mayor  in  1686. 

11.  ViHTNERs'  Hall,  Upper  Thames-street,  near  Southwark  Bridge, 
was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 ;  when  were  destroyed 
the  first  Hall,  in  a  quadrant j  given  by  Sir  John  Stodie,  vintner,  and  lord 
mayor  in  1357  (Stow) ;  and  the  adjoinmg  almshouses  devised  to  the  Com- 
pany by  Guy  Shuldham,  in  1446.  The  present  Hall  has  been  refronted, 
and  is  wainscoted  and  richlv  carved.  In  the  Court-room  are  whole- 
length  portraits  of  Charles  il.|  James  IL  and  his  queen,  George  Prince 

*  In  Iroumonger-lane,  Cheapside,  the  trade  first  congregated;  and  many 
eminent  ironmongers  were  buried  in  the  church  of  the  adjacent  parishes  of  St. 
Olave  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger-lane.  Strj-pe  subsequently  speaks  of 
the  removal  of  "  the  ironmongers  of  Ironmonger- lane"  Into  Thames-street,  where 
the  Iron-masters  have  extensive  wharfs. 
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of  Denmark;  and  a  picture,  attriboted  to  Vandyke,  of  St.  Martin 
(tutelar  of  the  Company)  diyiding  his  cloak  with  the  beggar. 

The  Vintners  were  incorporated  as  Wine-Tunners  by  Henry  VI.  in  14S7;  Ed- 
ward IH.  haTingghinted  them,  In  1365,  a  charter  for  the  exclusive  ImportatioH 
of  wines  from  Gascony:  the  fireemen,  or  "  free  vintners, "  of  the  Company  have 
the  privileire  of  retailing:  wine  without  a  license.  Stow  tells  us  the  Vintners  were 
of  old  called  "  Marchants  Vintners  of  Gascoyne,"  and  "  great  Bourdeous  mer- 
chants of  Gascoyne  and  French  winesf"  and  temp.  Edward  III.  Gascoyne  wines 
were  sold  in  London  at  Ad.,  and  Rhenish  at  6</.,  the  gallon. 

The  Vintryy  which  gives  name  to  the  "Ward,  was  part  of  the  north 
bank  of  <1^^p»ithies,  where  Vintners'  Hall  and  Queen-street-place  are 
now  built  fj^vas  at  the  south  end  of  Three  Cranes- lane,  so  called  from 
the  ithplements  with  which  the  merchants  "craned  their  wines  oat  of 
lighters  and  other  vessels/*  and  landed  them :  it  was  so  magnificent  a 
building,  that  Henry  Picard,  vintner  and  mayor  in  1356,  entertained 
therein  the  kings  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Cyprus,  in  1363. 
After  the  Great  Fire,  the  Vintners'  Almshouses  were  rebuilt  in  the 
Mile-End-road.    The  Company  keep  swans  on  the  Thames  (see  p.  362). 

12.  Cloth  workers'  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  Mincing-lane,  Fen- 
church-street,  is  of  red  brick,  adorned  with  brick  fluted  pilasters.  The 
Hall  is  richly  wainscoted,  and  has  life-sized  carved  figures  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  In  the  windows  are  painted  arms  of  benefactors,  in- 
cluding Samuel  Pepys,  Master  of  the  Company  in  1677,  who  presented 
them  with  a  silver  election-cup  and  cover,  embossed  and  partly  gilt ; 
the  foot  inscribed,  ''Samuel  Pepis,  Admiraliti  Anglise  Secretes  et 
Societ.:  Pannif:  Lond.  Mr.  (Master)  An.  1677." 

The  Cloth  workers  were  originally  incorporated  by  Edward  TV.  in  1482  as 
Shermcn  (Shearers),  and  were  united  with  the  Pullers  in  1528  by  Henry  VIII..  the 
conjoined  fraternity  being  then  named  Clothworkers.  James  I.  incorporated  him- 
self^ into  the  Clothworkers,  "as  men  dealing  with  the  principal  and  noblest  staple 
wares  of  all  these  islands,  woollen  cloths."  Amonh'  their  pageants  is  that  of  Sir  John 
Robinson,  lord  mayor  1662-63,  reviving  •*  the  true  English  and  manlike  exercise 
of  wrestling,  archery,  sword,  and  dagger;"  when  at  his  mayoralty  feast  in  Cloth- 
workers' Hall,  he  entertained  the  king,  queen,  and  queen-mother,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York.  The  Hall  was  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire;  "but 
strange,**  says  Pepys,  "  it  is  to  see  Clothwoikers'  Hall  on  flre  these  three  days 
and  nights  in  one  body  of  flame,  it  havhig  the  cellar*  full  of  oyle."  The  G^ixeiie 
of  Sept.  8.  1G66,  announces  the  Fire  to  have  stopped  near  Clothworkers'  Hall. 
The  Hat  of  the  Company's  charities  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of  anniversary 
sermons  and  lectures,  and  for  its  bequests  for  blind  persons.  The  Company's 
Almshouses  (now  at  Islington)  were  originally  in  Whitefriars.  on  part  of  a  garden 
belonging  to  Mai|raret  Countess  of  Kent,  held  by  her  of  the  prior  of  that  friary. 

Howes  relates  that  James  I.  being  in  the  open  Hall,  inouired  who  was  Master 
of  the  Company ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  answering  "  Syr  William  Stone,"  to  him  the 
King  said,  "  Wilt  thou  make  me  free  of  the  Clothworkers?"  *'  Yea."  quoth  the 
Master,  "  and  think  myself  a  happy  man  that  I  live  to  see  this  day."  Then  the 
King  said,  "Stone,  give  me  thy  hand;  and  now  I  am  a  Clothworker." 

HALLS  OP  THE  MINOR  CITY  COMPAJS^ES. 

Of  t|ie  69  Minor  Companies,  nearly  half  possess  Halls.    Each  Com- 

Siny  has  its  position  in  the  order  of  precedence,  commencing  with  the 
yers'  and  ending  with  the  Carmen;  but  here  the  arrangement  is 
alphabetical. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  Water-lane,  Blackfriars.  (See  pai^e  17.) 
Armodrebs'  and  Braziers'  Hall,  Coleman-street,  is  a  modem 
bmlding,  with  a  Doric  portico,  on  the  site  of  the  Armourers'  old  Hall 
of  the  Company,  incorporated  in  1422  by  Henry  VI.,  who  also  became 
a  member.  They  formerly  made  coats  of  mail  j  and  made  and  presented 
a  gUt  suit  of  armour  to  Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales.    In  the  ban- 
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mietiog-hall  Is  Northcote*B  picture  of  the  Entry  of  Richard  J  J.  and 
Bolinghroke  into  London,  purchased  by  the  Company  from  Boydell's 
8hakspeare  Gallery  in  1825.  The  Hall  is  characteristically  decorated 
with  armour. 

BA.1LBH8'  Hall,  No.  16  Harp-lane,  Great  Tower-street,  is  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  John  Chichley,  Chamberlain  of  London, 
and  nephew  of  Archbishop  Chichlev.  Among  the  pictures  in  the 
wainscoted  banqueting- hall  is  one  of  St.  Clement,  patron  of  the  Com- 
paDv,  incorporated  by  Edward  II.  in  1307.  The  Hall  was  last  repaired 
by  James  Elmes,  who  wrote  the  Memoin  of  Sir  Chrittopker  Wren. 

Bakbrr-Scboeons*  Hall,  Monkwell-street,  has  its  semicircular  end 
supported  on  a  bastion  of  the  City  Wall,  and  was  built  a  few  years  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  destroyed  the  original  Hall :  the  street 
entrance  has  a  shell  canopy,  is  enriched  with  the  Company's  arms,  and 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  built  by  Inigo 
Jones,  in  1636,  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  through  being  detached. 

"The  room  contained  four  degrees  of  cedar  seati,  one  above  another,  in 
elliptical  forra,  adorned  with  figures  of  the  seven  Liberal  Sciences,  the  twelre  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  a  bust  of  King  Charles  I.  The  roof  was  an  elliptical  cupola. 
This,  as  Walpole  calls  it,  *one  of  the  best  of  Jones's  works,' iras  repaired  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  was  pulled  down  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  eentuiy.  and  sold  for  the  value  of  the  materials.  '  The  dettigne  of 
the  Chirurgeons*  Theatre,*  an  oval,  dated  1636,  is  preserved  in  the  portfolio  of 
Joneses  drawings  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford."— Z^/e,  bff  P.Cunningham ;  printed 
for  the  Shakapfare  Society. 

Originally,  surgery  and  shaving  were  carried  on  in  London  by  the 
same  person.  In  1512.  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  any  besides  barbers 
practising  surgery  within  the  City  and  seven  miles  round,  excepting 
such  as  were  examined  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
or  their  assistants.  In  1540  thev  were  united  into  one  corporate  body  ; 
bat  all  persons  practising  shaving  were  forbidden  to  intermeddle  with 
surgery,  except  to  draw  teeth  and  let  blood  \  whence  Barber-Surgeons. 

The  Rev.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  1662  to  1681, 
relates  that  when  he  came  to  London,  he  lodged  at  the  Bell,  in  Alders- 
gate-street,  'Ho  be  near  Barber-Chirurgeons'  Hall,**  then  the  only 
place  in  the  metropolis  where  anatomical  lectures  were  publicly  de- 
livered. 

In  the  Court-room,  which  has  an  enriched  celling,  is  Holbein's  celebrated 
picture  of  King  Henry  VIII.  presenting  the  Charter  to  the  Company.  This  painting 
u  10  feet  6  inches  long  and  7  fret  high,  contains  18  figures,  nearly  life-size,  and 
represents  a  room  in  the  palace  hung  with  tapestry.  In  the  centre,  on  a  throne, 
tits  the  King,  seemingly  thrusting  the  Charter  into  the  hands  of  Master  Thonias 
Vicay,  who  receives  it  kneeling :  the  King's  costume  and  ornaments  are  as  fine 
as  miniature-painting.  Around  him  are  the  members  of  the  Court  kneeling :  Sir 
John  Chanibre,  in  a  cap  and  furred  gown ;  the  famous  Dr.  Butts,  whose  conduct 
<n  the  scene  in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  of  the  degradation  of  Cranmer,  while 
waiting  at  the  donr  of  the  council-chamber,  is  so  well  drawn  by  Shakspcore.  All 
the  heads  are  finely  executed ;  the  flowered  and  embroidered  robes,  gold  chains. 
Jewels,  and  rings  of  the  rhirurgeons,  their  moustaches  and  beards,  ore  most  care- 
fully painted.  Seven  of  the  figures  are  liverj'-men  of  the  Company.  Every  part 
of  the  picture  is  most  elaborately  and  delicately  finished ;  the  colouring  is  chaste, 
and  the  care  and  style  of  the  whole  admirable.  Pepys  triett,  after  the  Great  Fire, 
to  buy  this  picture,  *•  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Pierce  (a  surgeon),  for  a  little  money.  I 
did  think,"  he  adds,  "  to  give  200/.  for  it,  it  being  said  to  be  worth  1000/. ;  but  it 
is  so  spoiled  that  I  have  no  mind  to  ft,  and  is  not  a  pleasant  though  a  good  pic- 
ture.'—Diary,  29th  Aug.  1668. 

Next  is  a  whole-length  of  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  by  Walker,  chief  physician 
to  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.:  he  is  lecturing  in  the  doctor's 
scarlet  cap,  hood,  and  gown ;  on  the  left  is  the  demonstrating  smgeon,  Anthony 
Bligh,  in  the  livery-gown,  holding  up  the  arm  of  a  dead  subject,  which  lies  on  a 
table  partly  covered  with  a  sheet.  Next  are  pot  traits  of  Dr.  Arris  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Arris,  and  Dr.  Mehemiah  Grew.    Here,  too,  is  a  curious  portrait  of  Mr.  Lisle, 
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barber  to  Charles  II. ;  and  of  John  Paterson,  clerk  to  the  Company,  and  the  pro- 
jector of  several  improvements  in  the  City  of  London  after  the  Great  Fire.— 
Abridged  from  the  Art^Uniont  1839. 

Holbein's  picture  was  painted  in  the  32d  of  Henry  YIII.,  when 
were  united  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons,  formerly  separate  companies, 
which  they  again  became  in  1745;  the  Surgeons  then  removed  to  their 
Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  subsequently  into  a  Royal  College  in 
Lincoln's -Inn-fields.  (See  Colleges,  page  208.)  Barbers,  however, 
continued  to  let  blood  (whence  the  pole)  and  draw  teeth  until  our 
time :  the  latest  we  remember  of  this  class,  and  with  pain,  was  one 
Middleditch,  in  Great  Suffolk-street,  Southwark,  in  whose  window 
were  displayed  heaps  of  drawn  teeth. 

Amoug  the  Barber-Suxigeons'  Plate  is:  1.  A  Silver-gilt  Cup,  given  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1540:  it  is  richly  embossed  with  the  rose,  fleur-de-lys,  and  portcullis, 
and  lions'  masks,  in  the  style  of  Holbein;  ftom  the  bowl  hang  bells,  and  inside 
are  the  Company's  arms.  2.  A  Silver  Cup,  with  Cover,  given  in  1678  by 
Charles  II. ;  the  stem  and  bowl  an  oak-tree,  with  four  pendent  acorns,  and  the 
lid  the  RoyHl  crown ;  royal  badges,  the  Company's  arms,  &c.  3.  Two  Chsplets, 
with  perforated  silver  oak-foliage  borders,  the  Company's  arms,  &c. ;  besides  a 
large  chased  silver  Punch-bowl,  presented  by  Queen  Anne ;  several  tankards,  &c. 

The  Barber- Surgeons  are  exempt,  as  formerly,  from  serving  as  con- 
stables or  on  the  nightlj  watch,  on  juries,  inquests,  attaints,  or  recog- 
nisances. 

Blacksmiths'  Hall,  Lambeth-hill,  Doctors'  Commons,  is  now  let 
as  a  warehouse ;  the  Company's  business  being  transacted  at  Cutlers' 
Hall. 

Brewers*  Hall,  No.  19  Addle-street,  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  is 
a  modern  edifice,  and  contains  among  other  pictures  a  portrait  of  Dame 
Alice  Owen,  who  narrowly  escaped  braining  by  an  archer's  stray  arrow 
from  Islington  fields,  in  gratitude  for  which  she  founded  a  hospital. 
(See  Almshouses,  p.  6.)  In  the  Hall  windows  is  some  old  painted 
glass.  The  Brewers  were  incorporated  in  1438.  The  quarterage  in 
this  Company  is  paid  on  the  quantity  of  malt  consumed  by  its  members. 
In  1851,  a  handsome  schoolhouse  was  built  for  the  Companj,in  Trinity- 
square,  Tower-hilL 

In  1422,  Whittington  laid  an  information  before  his  successor  in  the  Mayoralty, 
Robert  Childe,  against  the  Brewers'  Company,  for  selling  dear  aie^  when  they 
were  convicted  in  the  penalty  of  20/. ;  and  the  Masters  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
prison  in  the  Chamberlain's  custody,  until  they  paid  it. 

Bricklayers'  Hall,  behind  No.  63  Leadenhall-street,  is  now  let 
as  a  Synagogue  for  Dutch  Jews.  The  BrickUjers  and  Tilers  were 
incorporated  in  15()8. 

Butchers'  Hall,  Pudding-lane,  Eastcheap,  was  rebuilt  after  afire 
in  1829,  which  destroyed  the  old  Hall.  The  Butchers  were  fined  by 
Henry  II.,  in  1180,  for  setting  up  an  unlicensed  guild;  but  they  were 
not  incorporated  till  1605,  by  James  I. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  on  the  southern  side  of  London  Wall,  is  one  of 
the  few  City  Halls  which  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  sur- 
rounded it.*  The  Hall  was  originallj  built  in  1429 :  the  walls  of  old 
London  faced  it,  and  beyond  were  Moorfields,  Finsbury,  and  open 
ground.  The  exterior  possesses  no  traces  of  antiquity,  llie  Court- 
rooms were  built  in  1664,  and  the  principal  staircase  and  entrance-hall  bj 
W.  Jupp  about  1780 :  the  latter  is  richly  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of 
carpentry  figures  and  implements,  with  heads  of  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 

*  Carpenters'  Hall  was  also  nearly  destroyed  in  a  great  fire  Oct.  6,  1849, 
when  the  end  walls  and  windows  were  burned  out,  and  the  staircase  and  roof 
much  damaged ;  while  the  burning  building  was  only  separated  from  Drapers* 
Hall  by  the  garden  and  forfr<ouTt. 
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Inigo  Jones,  and  Wren^  designed  bj  Bacon ;  and  the  street  archway 
has  also  a  fine  bust  of  Inigo  Jones,  by  Bacon. 

The  Great  Hall  has  a  rich  and  beautiful  ceiling,  put  up  in  1671,  the 
tnpporting  pillars  springing  from  the  corbels  of  the  old  arched  timber 
roof.  On  the  western  side,  surmounted  by  an  embattled  oak  beam,  is 
tk  series  of  four  fresco  paintings,  which  were  discovered  in  1845  by  a 
workman  in  repairing  the  Hall.  The  subjects  are  divided  by  columns 
painted  in  distemper :  the  groundwork  is  laths,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
brown  earth  and  claj  held  together  with  straw^  and  a  layer  of  lime, 
upon  which  the  paintings  are  executed. 

The  subjects  are :  1.  Noah  receiving  the  commands  Arom  the  Almighty  for  the 
eonstruction  of  the  Ark:  in  another  portion  of  the  picture  are  Noah's  three  sons 
at  wcrk.  3.  King  Josiah  ordering  the  repair  of  the  Temple.  (2  Kings  chap,  xxii., 
mentioning  earptnten  and  builders  and  masons  as  having  no  reckoniug  of 
money  made  with  them,  '•  because  they  dealt  faithftiUy.")  8.  Joseph  at  work  as 
a  carpenter,  the  Saviour  as  a  boy  gathering  the  chips ;  Mar>'  spinning  with  the 
distaff:"  the  figure  of  Joseph  represents  that  in  Albert  Durer's  woodcut  of  the 
same  incident,  executed  in  1511.  4.  Christ  teaching  in  the  synagogue:  "Is  not 
this  the  earpenier'$  son  V*  Each  painting  has  a  black-letter  inscription,  more  or 
less  perfect.  The  figures  are  of  the  school  of  Holbein;  the  costumes  are  temp. 
Henry  VIH.  Above  the  pictures,  in  the  spandril  of  the  arch,  are  painted  the 
Company's  arms,  and  "shreeves"  and  "  Robard*' of  an  inscription  remain,  inti- 
mating it  to  commemorate  the  benefaction  of  some  sheriffs.  The  southern  wall 
has  some  decorative  Elizabethan  work.  The  eastern  window  has  carved  oak 
mnllions  and  renaUiance  bases,  and  has  some  armorial  painted  glass,  date  1586. 
There  are  a  few  carved  wooden  panels,  besides  the  series  of  corbels,  some  of  good 
workmanship.— i*.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

The  Carpenters'  Company's  earliest  charter  is  dated  1477;  their 
common  seal  and  grant  of  arms,  1466 ;  but  a  guild  of  carpentry  is 
noticed  in  1421-2.  The  earliest  entry  in  the  Company's  books  is  dated 
1438:  they  contain  many  proofs  of  their  power  over  the  trade.  Among 
the  pictures  are  portraits  of  William  Portington,  master  carpenter  to 
the  Crown  temp,  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  and  John  Scott,  ordnance 
carpenter  and  carriage-maker  temp.  Charles  II.  The  Company  also 
possess  four  very  curious  caps  or  crowns  (the  oldest  1561),  still  used  by 
the  Master  and  Wardens.  Among  their  plate  are  three  silver-gift 
kanapg  (1611, 12,  28),  which  are  borne  in  procession  round  the  Hall  on 
Election-day.  Cakes  are  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Court,  on 
Twelfth  Day,  and  ribbon-money  to  them  on  Lord*s  Mayor's  Day.  (See 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Company,  by  £.  Basil  Jupp,  Clerk.  1849.) 

CoACHMAKBRs'  Hall,  Noble-strect,  Foster-lane,  was  originally 
bailt  for  the  Scriveners'  Company,  who,  falling  into  poverty,  sold  it 
to  the  Coachmakers,  originally  incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  1C71. 

Coachmakers*  Hall  was  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France  as  the  resort  of  **  a  kind  of  religious  Robinhood  Society,  which  met  every 
Sunday  evening  for  free  debate."— (Boswell's  Johnson.)  But  the  most  memor- 
able meeting  ever  held  In  the  hall  was  on  May  29,  1780,  when  the  whole  body  of 
the  Protestant  Association,  by  formal  resolution,  undertook  to  attend  In  St. 
George's  Fields  on  June  2,  "  to  accompany  Lord  George  Gordon  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  delivery  of  the  Protestant  petition."  The  Association,  accord- 
ingly, met;  and  the  result  was  the  memorable  "  Riots  of  1780,"  and  a  week's 
defiance  of  all  government.  The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  however,  continued  long 
after  to  bloom  in  Coachmakers'  Hall :  Mr.  Brltton,  iu  1798  {Autobiography, 
p.  80),  joined  a  Debating  Society  held  here. 

CoopBRs'  Hall,  Basinghall-street,  is  handsomely  built,  and  has  a 
large  wunscoted  banqueting-room.    The  Coopers'  Company  was  in- 

•  Nash,  the  EUaabethan  satirist,  mentions  the  chips  "  which  Christ  In 
Carpenters'  Hall  Is  paynted  gathering  up,  as  Joseph  his  father  stxewes,  having  a 
piece  of  timber,  and  Mary  his  mother  situ  spinning  by." 
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corporated  by  Henry  VII,  in  1501 ;  and  Henry  VIII.  empowered  them 
to  search  and  gau^ire  beer,  ale,  and  soap  yessels  in  the  City  and  two 
miles  ronnd,  at  a  farthing  for  each  caslc.  At  Coopers'  Hall  were  for- 
merly drawn  State  Lotteries;  the  drawing  of  the  last  Lottery,  on 
October  18, 1826,  is  described  in  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  toI.  2. 

CoBDWAiifERS*  Hall,  Great  Distaff-lane,  Friday- street,  is  the  third 
of  the  same  Company's  halls  on  this  site,  and  was  built  in  1788  bj 
Sylvanas  Hall :  the  stone  front,  by  Adam,  has  a  sculptured  medallion 
of  a  country  girl  spinning  with  a  distaff,  emblematic  of  the  name  of  the 
lane,  and  of  the  thread  of  cordwainers  or  shoemakers;  in  the  pediment 
are  their  arms.  In  the  hall  are  portraits  of  Ring  William  and  Queen 
Mary ;  and  here  is  a  sepulchral  urn  and  tablet,  by  NoUekens,  to  John 
Came,  a  mnnificent  benefactor  to  the  Company. 

The  Cordwainers  were  originally  incorporated  by  Henry  IV.  In  1410,  as  the 
*'  Cordwainers  and  Cobblen,"  the  latter  then  Mignifyini;  dealers  in  shoes  and 
shoemakers.  In  the  rei^n  of  Richard  H.,  "every  cordwainer  that  shod  any 
man  or  woman  on  the  Sunday,  to  pay  thirtie  shQHnffs."  Among  the  Company's 
plate  is  a  piece  for  which  Camden  the  antiquary  left  16/.  Their  charities  include 
Game's  bequests  for  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  persons,  and  clergymen's  widows, 
1000/.  yearly:  and,  in  1662,  the  Bell  inn  at  Edmonton  was  bequeathed  for  poor 
freemen  of  the  Company. 

Cutlers*  Hall  is  in  Cloak-lane,  Dowgate-hill.  The  Cutlers 
maintained  a  dispute  with  the  Goldsmitlu)  before  Parliament  in  1405. 
They  were  originally  forgers  of  blades,  or  bladers,  makers  of  hafts, 
and 'sheath-makers,  united  as  cutlers  by  Henry  VI.  in  1425.  In  the 
Hall  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Craythorne,  who,  in  1.568,  bequeathed  the 
Belle  Sauvage  Inn,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  to  the  Cutlers,  for  charitable 
purposes.    (See  Inns.) 

Cdrriers'  Hall  is  on  the  soath  side  of  London  Wall.  The  Cur- 
riers founded  a  guild  in  1367  in  the  conventual  church  of  Whitefriara, 
Fleet-street;  and  they  were  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1605.  In 
Curriers'  Hall  preached  E.  Calamy,  jr.,  the  nonconformist,  <«np.  Chas.II. 

Dyers*  Hall,  College-street,  Upper  Thames-street,  was  built 
about  1776.  The  Dyers  were  incorporated  in  1472 ;  its  ancient  Hall, 
in  Upper  Thames-street  (upon  the  site  of  Dyers'  Hall  Wharf),  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

The  Dyers  and  Vintners  are  the  only  Companies  who  have  the  privilege  of 
keeping  Sicans  on  the  Thames:  to  catch  and  take  up  which,  "Swan-voyages," 
termed  Swan-upping,  are  made  in  August,  when  the  cygnets  are  marked,  and  the 

^^^      marks  on  the  old  birds  renewed.    The  marks  are  cut 

^    ^   A     upon  the  upper  mandible,  in  the  presence  of  the  Royal 

Swanherd.    Thus.  <?  is  the  swan-mark  of  the  Dyers*  . 

Company,  and  b  that  of  the  Vintners'.    The  two  nicks        A 


In  the  latter  are  probably  intended  for  a  demi-locenge  /A\ 
on  each  side,  and  the  V  for  a  chevron  reversed.  Be-  //  \\ 
^  sides  being  heraldic,  that  these  swan-marks  have 
the  initial  of  the  word  '*  Vintner"  and  form  also  the 
Roman  numeral  V,  is  supported  by  one  of  the  regular 
stand-up  toasts  of  the  day  being.  •'  The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Vintners,  with  Five  I"  The  swans  are 
not  so  numerous  as  formerly;  at  one  period  the 
*"  the  male 


H 


Dye«"Sr^;,y.  «.c.Il«l  .Co»,  the  femle  »  ^'«-    M • '•  Vlmn^i;' Co»p. 
'  '^     '    Kempe,  F.S.A.)    The  swanherds  wear  swan-  *^ 

feathers  in  their  caps,  and  the  tipping*  are  made  by  the  Companies  in  their  state- 
barges,  with  much  festivity. 

Embroiderers*  Hall,  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside,  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture :  the  Company  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1561. 
FouNDEBs'  Hall,  Fonnders'-court,  Lothbnry,  is  now  a  Dissenters* 
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Meeting-houM.  The  Fonnden'  Company  was  incorporated  in  1614^ 
with  the  power  of  searching  aU  brass  weights  and  brass  and  copper 
wares  within  the  City,  and  three  miles  round.  Founders*  Hall  nas 
also  been  noted  for  its  political  meetings.    (See  p.  268,  note,) 

GiKDLBBs'  Hall,  No.  89  Basinghall-street,  was  rebuilt  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  on  the  site  of  their  ancient  hall.  The  Girdlers'  or 
Girdle>makers'  Company  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VI.  in  1449,  and 
confirmed  by  Elizabeth,  in  1658,  and  then  united  with  the  Pinners  and 
Wire-drawers.  The  gridiron  or  girdle-iron  in  their  arms  is  thought  to 
be  a  rebos  on  the  Company's  name.  (See  Thoms*s  Stow,  p.  107.)  The 
Company  possess  a  document,  dated  1464,  by  which  Edward  IV.  con- 
firmed the  priTileges  granted  to  them  by  Richard  XL  and  Edward  III., 
among  which  was  the  following : — In  the  girdles  then  worn,  siWer  and 
copper  were  used  in  their  fabricatioq  and  embroidery,  and  power  was 
given  to  the  Company  to  siese  all  girdles  found  within  the  City  walls 
with  spurious  metals.  At  the  annual  Election,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
pany crowns  the  Master  with  a  crown  embroidered  in  gold  on  sillc 
with  the  Girdlers'  devices ;  and  the  Masters  with  three  ancient  caps ; 
whereupon  they  pledge  their  subjects  in  a  loving-cup  of  Khenish 
wine — a  picturesque  ancient  ceremonial. 

Iknholders'  Hall,  Collej^e-street,  Upper  Thames-street,  was 
built  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666:  the  Company  incorporated  1515. 

Joiners'  Hall,  Joiners*- Hall-buildings,  between  Nos.  79  and  80, 
Upper  Thames-street,  has  a  carved  screen  and  entrance-doorway :  and 
the  piers  are  surmounted  with  the  Company's  crest,  a  demi-savage,  life- 
sixe,  wreathed  about  the  head  and  waist  with  oak-leaves.  The  Joiners 
were  incorporated  1567. 

Lb  ATHER-8ELLER8*  Hall,  St.  Helen 's-placc,  Bishopsgate-street,  was 
rebuilt  about  1815,  upon  the  site  of  the  Company's  old  Hall,  a  portion 
of  the  hall  of  St.  Helen's  Priory,  taken  down  in  1799 :  it  was  wains- 
coted, had  a  curiously  carved  Elizabethan  screen,  and  an  enriched 
ceiling  with  pendants.  Beneath  the  present  Hall  is  the  priory  crvpt. 
(See  pa^re  242.)  In  the  Hall  yard  is  a  pump  sculptured  by  CTains 
Gabriel  Cibber  in  1679,  in  payment  to  the  Company  of  his  livery  fine 
of  25/. :  the  design,  a  mermaid  pressing  her  breasts,  is  very  charac- 
teristic. The  crypt,  kitchen,  and  pump,  are  engraved  by  J.  T.  Smith. 
The  Leathersellers  were  incorporated  by  Richard  II.  in  1443;  and  by 
a  grant  from  Henry  VII.,  the  Wardens  were  empowered  to  inspect 
sheep,  lamb,  and  calf  leather  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Masoits'  Hall  is  in  Masons'-alley,  between  Basinghall-street  and 
Coleman-street.  The  Masons,  with  whom  are  united  the  Marblers, 
were  incorporated  about  1410  as  ''the  Free  Masons,'*  and  roL'eived 
their  arms  m  1474;  but  were  not  incorporated  as  Masons  until  1677. 

Painter-stain BRs'  Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Hall,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666.  The  livery  hall  has  a  richly  painted  ceiling.  The  Painter- 
stainers'  Company  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582,  but 
existed  lon^j^  before  as  a  guild.  Among  their  minutes  are  orders  to 
eompel  foreign  painters  resident  in  London  to  pay  fines  for  practising 
their  art  without  being  free  of  the  Painter-stamers'  Company.  Iniffo 
Jones  and  Vandyck  were  asked  together  to  their  dinners,  as  appears  by 
an  ^ntrj  in  the  Company's  books.  {Life,  by  P.  Cunningham :  Shaks- 
peare  society.)  Camden,  whose  father  was  a  Painter-stainer  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  bequeathed  the  Company  16/.  to  buy  a  silver  cup,  to  be 
inscribed:  *<GuL  Camdenus,  Clarencieux,  filins  Sampsonis,  Pictoris 
LondtBensis,  dono  dedit;"  which  cup  is  used  at  every  Election-feast  on 
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St.  Lake's  day.  Charles  Catton,  one  of  the  foundation  members  of 
the  Rojal  Academy,  was  master  of  the  Painter-stainers'  Company  in 
1784 :  he  was  known  for  his  heraldic  painting,  more  especially  for  his 
emblazonment  of  the  lord  mayor's  state-coach. 

Amongst  the  Company'i  pictures  are  St.  Luke  writing  his  gospel,  by  Van 
Somer;  Reason  governing  Strength,  C.  Cation,  R.A.;  Landscape  by  Lambert, 
with  figures  by  Hogarth;  Queen  Anne  (medallion),  by  Feilot;  the  Fire  of  London* 
by  Waggoner;  Charles  I.  copied  from  Vandyke  by  Stone;  Charles  II.  and  hia 
Queen,  by  Huysman;  Queen  Anne,  by  Dahl;  William  III.  by  Kneller,  presented 
by  him;  Camden,  in  his  tabard,  as  Clarencieux.  The  Painter- si ainers' Company 
assist  diseased  and  paralysed  painters  in  going  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters. 

Parish  Clerks'  Hall,  No.  83  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  is  the  third 
hall  of  the  Company,  first  incorporated  in  1233,  as  the  Fraternity  of 
St.  Nicholas ;  re-incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1611 ;  and  confirmed  hj 
Charles  I.  in  1636.  The  Hall  contains  a  few  portraits,  and  in  a  painted 
glass-window,  Darid  playing  on  the  Harp,  St.  Cecilia  at  the  Organ, 
&c.  The  first  hall  stood  in  Bishopsgate-street ;  the  second  in  Broad- 
lane,  Vintry  Ward.  The  Parish  Clerks  were  the  actors  in  the  old 
Miracle  Plays,  the  parish  clerks  of  our  churches  dating  only  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation.    (See  Clerkenwell,  p.  186.) 

The  **  Bills  of  Mortality'*  were  commenced  by  the  Parish  Clerks' 
Company  in  1592,  who  about  1625  were  licensed  by  the  Star  Chamber 
to  keep  a  printing-press  in  their  Hall  for  printing  the  Bills,  raluable 
for  their  warnings  of  the  existence  or  progress  of  the  Plague.  The 
**  Weekly  Bill "  of  the  Parish  Clerks  has,  however,  been  superseded  by 
the  "  Table  of  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis  "  issued  weekly  from  the 
Registrar- General's  Office  at  Somerset  Honse  since  Julr  1, 1837. 

The  Parish  Clerks*  Company  neither  confer  the  freedom  of  the  City 
nor  the  hereditary  freedom. 

Pewterers'  Hall,  No.  17  Lime-street,  contains  a  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Small  wood.  Master  of  the  Company  in  the  second  year  of 
Henry  YII.,  and  who  gave  them  their  Hall,  &c.  The  Pewter ers  were 
incorporated  in  1474:  they  assay  pewter- ware,  and  use  a  mark,  or 
tovck,  registered  on  a  pewter  plate.  The  Hall  was  formerly  let  for 
lectures;  and  here  Macklin  the  actor  commenced  his  "school  of 
oratory  and  criticism,"  lecturing  in  full-dress,  but  to  be  laughed  at  by 
Foute  and  other  wits  of  the  day. 

PiNMAKERs'  Hall,  Pinners'-court,  Old  Broad-street,  is  on  part  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Augustine,  or  Austin  Friars.  The  Hall  has  been, 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  let  as  a  Dissenters*  meeting-house,  and 
is  DOW  so  occupied.  The  Pinmakars*  Company  was  incorporateid  by 
Charles  I.  in  1636. 

The  Corporation  Commission  (2d  Report)  states  that  no  returns  to  the  Pin- 
makers'  Company  appear  in  the  Chamberlain's  books  vithin  the  last  forty  years : 
**\tU  supposed  that  one  or  two  individuals  belonging  to  the  Company  are  yet 
living." 

Plasterers'  Hall,  Addle-street,  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  was 
built  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 :  here  are  some  rich  ceilings.  The 
Company  was  first  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1501. 

Plumbers*  Hall,  Great  Bu<ih-lane,  Cannon-street,  is  a  modera 
brick  building:  the  Company  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1611. 

PoRTKRs*  Hall  is  on  St.  Mary's-hill,  Billingsgate.  The  Fellow- 
ship was  incorporated  in  1646,  and  consists  of  tackle  and  ticket  porters  ; 
'  with  the  City  arms  for  their  armorial  badge,  and  the  alderman  of  Bil- 
lingsgate ward  for  their  governor.  They  chum  the  exclusive  privi- 
~  '^e,  under  the  appointment  and  control  of  the  Common  Coundl,  of 

oadiog  all  vesseu  that  oome  to  the  port  of  London  laden  with  com. 
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malt,  seedsy  potatoes,  fruit,  aalt,  fish,  &c.,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  prices ; 
which,  being  high  in  comparison  with  the  rates  in  the  Docks  and  at 
the  Tarioiis  outports  of  the  kingdom,  were  greatly  reduced  in  1852,  to 
meet  the  Free-trade  exigencies. 

The  Ticket-porter  of  our  times,  *'  Toby  Veck,  who  waited  for  Jobs  outside  the 
church-door,  with  wind,  and  frost,  and  snow,  and  a  good  storm  of  hail,  his  red- 
letter  days,  and  was  called  Trotty  from  his  pace,  which  meant  speed  if  it  didn't 
make  it"— is  the  best  character  in  Charles  Dickens's  Christmas  story,  The  Chimei, 

Saddlers'  Hall,  No.  143  Cheapside,  is  denoted  by  the  Compantr's 
arms ;  azure,  a  chevron  between  three  saddles,  or  crest,  a  horse  bridled 
and  saddled ;  supporters,  two  horses  bridled.  The  Great  Hall  is  hand- 
some, and  the  Company  wealthy :  the  fraternity  are  mentioned  temp. 
Richard  I.,  and  were  incorporated  by  Edwnrd  L  They  preserve  a 
sumptuous  crimson  velvet  and  irold  funeral  pall,  a  curious  specimen  of 
Middle- Age  embroidery.  In  the  Hail  is  a  whole-length  portrait  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  (father  of  George  IlL),  who  became  Master 
of  the  Company  from  havin^j^  accepted  an  invitation  to  witness  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show  from  their  stand. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  schoolmaster,  physician,  and  small  poet,  "  the  Cheap- 
side  Knight"  and  **  the  City  Bard,"  and  the  general  butt  of  the  wits  of  his  day, 
probably  wrote  some  peoms  recited  at  Saddlers'  Hall ;  whence  Sir  Samuel  Garth 
addressed  these  lines  "  To  the  merry  Poetaster  at  Saddlers'  Hall,  in  Cheapside." 

'*  Unwieldy  Pedant,  let  thy  awkward  Muse 
With  Censures  praise,  with  Flatteries  abuse. 
To  lash,  and  not  be  felt,  in  Thee's  an  Art; 
Thou  ne'er  mad'st  any  but  thy  School-boys  smart. 
Then  be  advis'd,  and  scribble  not  agen ; 
Thou'rt  fashion'd  for  a  Flail,  and  not  a  Pen. 

If  B I's  immortal  Wit  thou  would'st  descry, 

Pretend  'tis  he  that  writ  thy  Poetry. 
Thy  feeble  Satire  ne'er  can  do  him  wrong; 
Thy  Poems  and  thy  Patients  live  not  long." 

'<  To  Sir  R Bl ,  on  the  two  Wooden  Horses  before  Ssddleis'  Hall: 

'Twas  kindly  done  of  the  good-natured  Cits, 

To  place  before  thy  door  a  brace  of  tits."— Tom  Brown. 

Stationers'  Hall,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  Ladgate-street,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Burgaveny  House,  whither  the  Stationers'  Company 
removed  in  1611 :  it  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  ;*  after 
-which  the  present  Hall  was  erected;  the  eastern  front  was  cased 
with  stone  about  the  year  1800.  The  Court-room  has  some  fine  carv- 
ings, attributed  to  Gibbons ;  and  at  the  extremity  is  West's  touching 
picture  of  King  Alfred  dividing  a  loaf  with  St.  Cuthbert  the  pilgrim, 
presented  by  Alderman  Boydell,  Master  of  the  Company  ;  and  of  whom 
liere  b  a  portrait  as  lord  mayor,  with  allegorical  absurdities,  by  Gra- 
ham. In  the  Stock-room  and  Hall  are  excellent  portraits  of  Fnor  and 
Steele,  presented  b^  John  Nichols ;  of  Samuel  Richardson,  the  novelist, 
and  his  wife,  by  Highmore  (Richardson  was  Master  of  the  Company  in 
1754) ;  of  Vincent  Wing,  the  astrologer,  who  died  in  1668,  although  a 
sheet  almanac  with  his  name  is  still  published  by  the  Stationers' 
Company ;  of  John  Bunyan,  presented  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  singer ;  a 
half-length  of  Bishop  Hoadley  ;  Robert  Nelson,  by  Kneller ;  Andrew 
Straban  and  his  father,  William  Strahan ;  and  a  bust  of  William  Bow- 
▼er,  *'  last  of  the  learned  printers,"  with  a  grateful  inscription  written 
by  himself.    The  Hall  has  also  a  large  window  filled  with  painted  ar- 

*  Hansard's  Tfpographia  eontains  a  view  of  Bewavenny  House  as  altered 
for  the  Hal]  of  the  Stationers,  printed  from  the  original  block  engraved  for  the 
Company. 
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morial  f^lBM,  Here  was  held  the  Music  Feast  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  for 
which  Drjden  wrote  his  celebrated  ode,  last  performed  here  in  1703.  In 
the  Hall,  on  Almanac-day,  November  22,  at  tnree  o'clock,  are  published 
the  almanacs  printed  for  the  Companj. 

The  Statiooere  were  formed  into  a  guQd  In  1403,  and  their  first  Hall  was  in 
Milk -street.  They  were  first  incorporated  May  4.  1557  (Sd  and  4th  Philip  and 
Mary);  this  charter  was  renewed  by  Elizabeth  In  1588;  amplified  by  Charles 
II.  1684;  and  confirmed  by  William  and  Mary,  1690,  which  is  the  existing  charter 
of  the  Company.  These  charters  gave  them  inquisitorial  privileges  of  search  and 
seizure  of  obnoxious  books;  printers  were  compelled  to  serve  their  time  to  a 
member  of  the  company ;  and  every  publication  was  required  to  be  "  Entered  at 
SUtlooers'  Hall."  The  first  entry  on  the  books  is  1558:  **  To  William  Pekerynge. 
a  ballett,  called  A  Rwe  and  Wake,  M,"  1603,  Oct.  29,  the  Company  obtained  a 
patent  firom  James  1.  for  the  sole  printing  of  Primers,  Psalms,  Almanacks,  &c., 
employing  Lilly,  Partridge,  and  Moore;  Partridge's  astrological  almanack  is 
humorously  ridiculed  by  Swift.  "Lilly's  hieroglyphics  were  stolen  from  old 
monkish  manuscripts ;  Moore  has  stolen  them  from  him«"    {Aubref/.) 

The  funeral  feast  of  Thomas  Sutton,  of  the  Charter-house,  was  given  May  S8, 
1612,  in  Stationers'  Hall;  the  procession  having  started  from  Dr.  Law's,  in  Pater- 
noster-row. For  this  repast  were  provided  82  neats*  tongues,  40  stone  of  beef, 
24  marrow-bones,  1  lamb,  40  capons,  32  geese,  4  pheasants,  12  pheasants*  pulleta, 
12  god  wits,  24  rabbits,  6  hearnshaws,  48  turkey-chickens,  48  roast  chickens.  18 
house-pigeons,  72  field-pigeons,  36  quails,  48  ducklings,  160  eggs,  3  salmons,  4 
congers,  10  turbots,  2  dories,  24  lobsters,  4  mullets,  a  nrkin  and  keg  of  sturgeon, 
3  barrels  of  pickled  oysters,  6  gammons  of  bacon,  4  Westphalia  gammons,  16  fried 
tongues,  16  chicken-pies,  16  pasLies,  16  made  dishes  of  rice,  16  neats'-tongue 
pies,  16  custards,  16  dishes  of  bait,  16  mince-pies,  16  orange-pies,  16  forst  back- 
meats,  16  gooseberry-tarts,  8  redcare-pies,  6  dishes  of  whitebait,  and  6  grand 
salads. — Malcolm. 

In  1712,  Thomas  Parkhurst,  master  of  the  Company  in  1683,  left  372.  to  pur- 
chase annually  Bibles  with  Psalms,  to  be  given  to  the  poor :  hence  the  present 
custom  of  giving  Bibles  to  apprentices  bound  at  Stationers*  HaU. 

The  Company's  aatrological  and  other  predictions  in  their  almanacs 
have  continued,  though  modified,  to  our  times ;  one  year  they  experi- 
mentally omitted  from  Moore's  Almanac  the  column  on  the  moon*8 
influence  on  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  when  most  of  the  copies 
were  returned  upon  their  hands.  (Bally,  on  the  Nautical  Almanac.) 
The  Company  retains  its  original  character  intact,  being  restricted  to 
members  of  the  l>ookselling,  stationery,  printing,  bookbinding,  print- 
selling,  or  engraving  trades.  The  invested  capital  is  upwards  of  ^,000/., 
divided  into  shares;  but  their  only  publications  are  almanacs  and  a 
Latin  Gradus.  The  original  entry  of  published  books  has  been  dis- 
pensed with ;  but,  under  the  Copyright  Act,  the  proprietor  of  every 
published  work  must  register  the  same,  as  well  as  all  assignments,  in 
the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  to  substantiate  his  claim  at  law : 
the  registry  fee  is  5#. 

The  Company's  charities  consist  chiefly  of  pensions ;  and  foremost 
among  the  benefactors  are  the  respected  names  of  Guy,  Bowyer,  Boy- 
dell,  and  Strahan.  The  HaU  plate  includes  several  presentation  cups. 
The  Company  are  distinguished  in  civic  pageants ;  and  they  posseas 
a  superbly  gilt  barge,  in  which,  on  the  mornmg  of  Lord  Mayor  s  Day, 
they  visit  Lambeth  Palace,  when  the  household  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  bring  on  board  the  barge  hot  spiced  ale,  buns  and  cakea^ 
and  wine;  the  latter  is  served  to  the  Stationers  in  small  wooden  bowls, 
or  sack-cups,  provided  by  the  Company,  who,  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  present  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  copies  of  their  several 
almanacs.  In  the  list  of  masters  is  Sir  John  Key,  Bart.,  lord  mayor 
two  successive  years,  1831  and  1832. 

TALLOHt-CHANDLERs'  Hall,  Dowgatc-hill,  is  built  in  the  style  of 
Wren,  with  a  colonnade  of  Tuscan  arches.  The  Company  waa  inoor- 
porated  b,  £dward  IV.  in  1460.  „,„,,, ,,  Google 
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Watermen's  Hall,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Billingsgate^  was  built  in 
1786.    The  Company's  old  Hall  in  Cold-harbour  faced  the  Thames. 

The  fares  of  the  Thames  watermen  and  wherrymen  were  regulated  by  Henry 
Till,  in  1514.  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  temp.  Elizabeth,  states  the  Watermen 
between  Windsor  and  GraTesend  at  40.000.  They  were  made  a  Company  by 
Philip  and  Mary  in  1555,  with  eight  overseers  and  rulers,  "  the  most  wise,  discreet, 
and  best  son  of  watermen,"  selected  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen. 
This  statute  regulates  the  dimensions  of  the  boats  and  wherries,  then  dangerously 
"shallow  and  tickle;"  the  Lord  Major  and  Alderman  to  limit  the  watermen's 
iuxtA,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council.  Sirype  was  told  by  one  of  the  Com- 
pany that  there  were  40,000  watermen  upon  their  rolls ;  that  tbey  could  furnish 
20,000  men  for  the  fleet ;  and  8000  men  were  then  in  the  service.  Taylor  the 
Water-poet,  with  his  fellow-watermen,  violently  opposed  the  introduction  of  coaches 
as  trade-spillers.  The  Company  condemned  the  building  of  Westminster  and 
Blackfriars  Bridges,  for  their  injury  to  the  ferries  bctvteen  Vauxhall  and  the 
Temple,  the  profits  of  which  were  given  to  the  poor,  aged,  decayed,  and  maimed 
watermen  and  their  widows ;  and  in  both  cases  the  Company  were  compensated 
for  their  losses.  The  substitution  of  steam-boats  for  wherries  has,  however, 
been  as  fatal  to  the  watermen  as  railways  to  stage- coachmen. 

Wax-Chandlers'  Hall,  No.  13  Greshani-street  West,  nearly  op- 
posite Haberdaahers'  Hall,  was  taken  down  in  1852,  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
Wax- Chandlers'  Company  was  incorporated  by  Richard  III.  in  1483. 
The  chandler  of  old  set  his  nmrk  to  the  several  articles  which  he  made ; 
lent  out  wax-tapers  for  hire ;  and  in  Boman  Catholic  times  wax  was 
brought  to  the  chandlers,  to  be  made  into  *'  torches,  torchettes,  prykettes 
or  perchers,  chaundelle  or  tapers  for  women  ayenst  Candelmaa. ' 

Weavers'  Hall  is  in  Basinghall-street.  The  Weavers'  Company, 
originally  cloth  and  tapestry  weavers,  was  the  first  incorporated  of 
the  livery  companies,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  paid  I6i.  a  year  to 
the  Crown  for  their  immunities.  Their  privileges  were  confirmed  to 
them  at  Winchester  by  llenry  11.  in  1184,  the  charter  being  sealed  by 
Thomas  k  Becket. 

The  great  Curiosity  of  Weavers  or  Stocking-weavers' Hall  is  Its  old  picture,  in 
which  William  Lee  or  Lea  is  poiuting  out  his  stocking-loom  to  a  female  knitter ; 
beneath  which  is  this  inscription :  "  In  the  year  1589.  the  ingenious  William  Lee, 
Master  of  Arts  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  devised  this  prufitable  art  for 
stockings  (but  being  despised,  went  to  France,)  yet  of  iron  to  himself,  but  to  us 
and  others  of  gold :  in  memory  of  whom  this  is  here  painted."  By  some  tlie 
picture  is  thought  to  have  suggested  the  story  of  Lee's  having  invented  the 
machine  to  expedite  knitting,  and  thus  allow  the  girl,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured, more  time  to  listen  to  his  love-making  ^  or  the  picture  may  be  an  illus- 
tration of  the  stoiy.  Aaron  Hill  gives  the  invention  to  a  poor  student  of  Oxford, 
to  supersede  his  wife's  knitting  for  their  family's  support;  but  Hill  wrote  this  in 
1715  upon  hearsay ;  and  Lee  is  named  as  the  inventor  in  a  petition  of  the  Frame- 
work-knittera,  or  Stocking-makers,   to  Cromwell  for  a  charter,  subsequently 

Banted  by  Cliarles  II.  in  1663.    HiU's  version  has,  however,  been  adopted  by 
more  in  his  very  clever  picture  of  "  the  Invention  of  the  Stocking-loom," 
painted  in  1847. 


The  existing  Companies  are  so  many  trusteeships  for  "  charitable 
purposes"  and  ** chartered  festivals;"  and  their  earliest  object  was 
the  formation  of  a  common  stock  for  the  relief  of  poor  or  decayed 
members.  Stow  devotes  some  twenty-five  folio  pages  of  his  Survey  to 
charities  for  this  purpose,  and  which  ne  characterises  as  "  the  Honour 
of  Citizens  and  Worthiness  of  Men.*'  These  charities  comprise  pen- 
sions to  decayed  members,  almshonses,  gifts  of  money  to  the  poor; 
fnnds  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  schools,  exhibitions  at  the  universi- 
ties, prisoners  m  the  City  gaols;  for  lectures  and  sermons,  and  do- 
nations to  distressed  clergymen ;  loans  to  young  beginners  m  busi- 
ness, Sic,  Digitized  by  LnOOQlC 
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Of  the  89  Companies,  8  are  practically  extinct ;  and  a  ninth,  the 
ParUh  Clerks,  has  no  connexion  with  the  municipality  of  London.  The 
others  are  dirided  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  into  three  classes : 
1.  Companies  still  controlling  their  trade,  namely,  the  Goldsmiths  and 
the  Apothecaries :  both  these  also  belong  to  class  2.  2.  Companies 
exercising  the  right  of  search,  or  making  wares  &c,,  including  the 
Stationers,'  at  whose  Hall  all  copyright  books  must  be  "  entered ;  the 
Gun-makers,  who  prove  all  the  guns  made  in  the  City ;  the  Founders, 
who  test  and  mark  weights ;  the  Saddlers,  who  examine  the  workman- 
ship of  saddles ;  the  Painters,  who  issue  a  trade  price-list  of  some 
authority;  and  the  Pewterers  and  Plumbers,  who  make  assays.  3. 
Companies  into  which  persons  carrying  on  oerttun  occupations  in  the 
City  are  compelled  to  enter:  such  are  the  Apothecaries,  Brewers, 
Pewterers,  Builders,  Barbers,  Bakers,  Saddlers,  Painter -stainers. 
Plumbers,  Innholders,  Founders,*  Poulterers,  Cooks.f  Weavers,  Scri- 
veners, Farriers,  Spectacle-makerj,  Clockmakers,^  Silk-throwers, 
Distillers,  Tobacco-pipe-makers,  and  Carmen ;  the  last  mentioned 
exclusively  consisting  of  persons  belonging  to  the  trade.  Admission  to 
the  body  of  freemen  is  obtained  by  birth,  apprenticesMp,  purchase,  or 
gift ;  and  thence  into  the  livery  by  fees. 

The  Needle  makers'  is  the  only  City  Company  not  incorporated  by  a  crowned 
head,  they  havinf^  received  their  Charter  ftom  Cromwell  in  1656.  They  have 
no  Hall,  but  these  characteristic  arms :  vert,  three  needles  in  feu  argent,  each 
ducally  crowned  or:  crest,  a  Moor'a  head,  couped  at  the  shoulders  in  profiJe 
proper,  wreathed  about  the  temples  argent,  and  in  his  ear  a  pearl  (the  crest 
orlfirlnally  was  an  apple-tree  and  serpent) ;  supporters,  a  man  and  woman  (termed 
Adam  and  Eve),  wreathed  round  the  waist  with  leaves,  all  proper,  in  the  woman's 
dexter  hand  a  needle  anient ;  motto,  **  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  aprons."  Stow  tells  us  that  needles  were  sold  in  Cheapside  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  were  then  made  by  a  Spanish  negro,  by  a  secret  art'; 
they  are  also  said  to  have  been  made  in  London  by  a  native  of  India,  in  1545; 
and  by  one  Ellas  Krause.  a  German,  in  1566.  Needles  were  first  made,  or  rather 
finished,  in  Whitechapel,  by  one  Mackenzie;  hence  the  cry  of  "  Whitechapel 
needles,  twenty-five  for  a  penny."  Th3  trade  then  removed  to  the  borders  of 
Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire;  but  Whitechapel  labels  are  still  used,  and 
the  fame  of  "  Whitechapel  sharps"  has  reached  the  interior  of  AlHca. 

The  arms  of  the  several  Companies  (some  very  curious)  are  correctly- 
given  in  Moule*s  English  CouiUies :  Middlesex.  Their  records  are  an- 
cient; for  tiie  Great  Companies'  title  deeds  mostly  extend  to  the  Idth 
century. 

HALLS,  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blackwell  Hall,  or  Bakewell  Hall,  Basinghall-street,  adjoined 
the  south  side  of  Guildhall  chapel,  was  founded  by  the  opulent  familj 
of  the  Basings,  and  was  hence  called  Basing*s  Haugh,  or  Hall,  giTing^ 

■  The  Fruiterers'  Company  have  no  Hall:  they  present  the  lord  mayor  yearly 
with  twelve  bushels  of  early  apples,  and  are  entertained  by  him. 

f  The  Cooks'  Company  have  no  Hail.  By  their  charter  of  Charles  II.  they 
claim  to  serve  the  sovereign  on  all  civic  occasions,  as  well  as  exemption  from 
serving  on  juries.  They  also  claim  the  right  of  selling  beer  without  a  license ; 
but  the  Court  of  Excise  have  decided  against  this  privilege  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  exempts  only  members  of  the  Vintners'  Company  from  the  wine 
license.  The  Coolcs'  Company,  are,  however,  exempted  from  serving  on  Juries  in 
the  City  courts. 

t  The  Ctockmakers'  Company  have  a  lending  library,  rich  In  treatises  on 
horology  and  the  allied  sciences;  besides  a  cabinet  of  specimen  watches,  ftc. 
The  Company  have  no  hall,  but  an  office,  6  CowMr's-court,  Comhill ;  whence  the 
Master- Wardens,  and  Court  of  AssistanU,  May  10,  1852,  memorialised  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings  against  the  order  given  direct 
to  Mr.  Dent  to  make  the  great  Clock  for  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  Instead 
of  submitting  it,  as  originally  intended,  to  competltten.    QoOqIc 
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name  to  the  surroandinfc  ward,  corrapted  to  Bossinhaw.  In  the  d6th  of 
Edward  IIL,  Basing's  Hall  was  the  cfwelling  of  Thomas  Bakewell ;  in 
the  next  reign  (20ih  Richard  1I.)»  it  was  purchased  bv  the  City,  and 
made  a  storehouse  or  market-place  for  all  woollen  cloth  brought  into 
London,  and  which  was  not  to  be  sold  elsewhere,  under  piun  of  for- 
feiture, until  it  had  been  first  lodged  at  Bakewell  Hall ;  part  of  the 
tolls  or  hcUiage  was  given  bj  Edward  YI.  to  Christ's  Hospital,  whose 
governors  managed  the  warehouses.  Bakewell  Hall  was  rebuilt  in 
1588,  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  re-erected  about  1672;  but 
finallj  removed  in  1820,  for  the  site  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

Bbidkwell  Hall  (see  Bbidewbll  Hospital,  page  53). 

Chartes-houbb  Hall  (see  Chabtvb-house,  page  72). 

CnBLSRA  Hospital  Hall  (see  Chelsea  Hospital,  page  77)  is  an 
exact  parallelogram,  110  feet  bv  80  feet  Here  are  double  rows  of 
tables,  covered  with  cloths,  as  if  for  dinner ;  but  the  Pensioners  have 
not  dined  here  for  more  than  sixty  years,  though  their  messes  are  served 
at  the  buttery-hatch.  Upon  the  gallery-front  is  an  exquisitely  carved 
shield  of  the  rojal  arms  (Charles  II.). 

Chbibt's  Hospital  Hall  (see  Chbist's  Hospital,  page  80). 

CouMEBCiAL  Hall,  Mincing-lane,  for  the  public  eale  of  Colonial 
produce,  was  built  in  1811,  from  the  designs  of  Joseph  Woods,  F.S.  A., 
author  of  Letters  from  an  Architect :  it  consists  ot  a  lofty  rusticated 
basement,  and  an  Ionic  upper  story,  ornamented  with  characteristic 
btusi-relievi  by  J.  G.  Bubo. 

Cross  T  Hall  (see  page  199). 

Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly  (see  page  266;  also  Mahsiom  House). 

EzETBB  Hall  (see  page  287). 

Flaxican  Hall,  University  College,  Gower-street,  is  the  central 
apartment  under  the  cupola,  designed  by  Professors  Cockerell  and 
Donaldson,  for  the  reception  of  Flaxman  s  models,  presented  by  his 
sister-in-law  and  adopted  daughter.  Miss  Maria  Denman.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  about  140  casts  in  plaster  from  the  original  models^ 
statues  and  groups  of  figures,  and  reliefs,  some  retouched  by  the  great 
sculptor.  Immediately  beneath  the  lantern  is  the  group  of  Michael  and 
8atan ;  and  around  and  above  are  his  monumental  and  other  relievi, 
arranged  in  compartments.  In  a  niche  in  the  vestibule  is  the  Isrge 
group  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  and  in  adjoining  rooms  are  the  Pas- 
toral Apollo,  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  small  models  of  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  other  of  Flaxman*H  works ;  and  on  a  landing  is  a 
fine  statue  of  the  sculptor  by  M.  L.  Watson.  (See  Univebsitt  Col- 
lege,  page  215.) 

Fbeemasovs*  Hall  (see  page  314). 

Gerabd's  Hall  (see  Cbtpts,  p.  241). 

Gbeaham  Hall  (see  Gbbshaic  College,  page  209). 

Hall  op  Commrrcr,  Threadneedle- street,  was  designed  and  built 
in  1840-43  b^  Mr.  Moxhay,  formerlv  a  biscuit-baker  in  the  same  street: 
it  occupies  the  site  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  in  clearing  away 
which  a  fine  Roman  tesselated  pavement  was  discovered,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

The  Hall  facade  hat  a  bai-relief  73  feet  in  length,  with  life-size  figures,  by 
M.  L.  Watson :  the  central  figure  fa  Commerce,  with  outscrrad  wingv  and  hands, 
encouraging  the  Fine  Art* ;  the  groups  symbolising  the  intellectual  and  physical 
ad%'antaires  of  Commerce.  Thus,  «tn>«/er  are  Peace;  Industry,  agricultural  and 
mechamcal  figures  bringing  fruits  and  produce,  and  otheis  hpinning ;  next  it 
Navigation,  guided  by  Astronomy  and  Geography ;  and  Education  and  Civilisation, 
with  Liberty  freeing  the  Slave.    J>4Mter  is  History ;  next  is  a  group  of  the  Artt  and 
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Sciences ;  Enterprise  guided  by  Genius,  and  awaiting  their  arrlyal  is  a  group  of 
aborigines.    The  sculptor  died  young,  in  1847. 

The  building  was  opened  at  a  mercantile  club-house,  but  did  not 
aucceed,  and  is  now  let  as  offices.  In  the  yestibule  is  a  statue  of 
Whittington ;  and  right  and  left  are  two  superb  balls,  with  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters,  picturesque  friezes,  and  elegantly  coved  ceilings. 
The  larger  hall  is  130  feet  long,  44  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high :  here, 
March  1, 1851,  was  given  the  (Unner  to  Mr.  Macready  on  his  retire- 
ment f^om  the  stage ;  upwards  of  500  guests.  The  Hall  of  Conunerce, 
after  Mr.  Moxhay's  death  in  1849,  was  sold  for  44,900^;  the  site  alone 
is  sUted  to  have  cost  him  35,000^ 

Hickbeb'b  or  Hicks'b  Hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  of  St 
John-street,  Clerkenwell,  opposite  the  Windmill  Inn  (as  denoted  by  an 
inscription  at  the  corner  of  St.  Jobn's-Iane),  was  built  br  Sir  Baptist 
Hickes  in  1612,  as  a  Shire-hall,  or  Sessions- house,  for  Middlesex ;  until 
which,  the  justices  met  at  the  Castle  Inn,  near  Smithfield  Bars.  The 
old  Hall  was  taken  down  after  the  erection  of  the  New  Sessions-bouse 
on  Clerkenwell  Green,  which,  however,  was  long  after  called  "  Hicks's 
HalL"  (See  Clebkenwrll,  page  177.)  The  exterior  is  decorated 
with  the  county  arms,  and  medallions  of  Justice  and  Mercy ;  the  court 
is  in  the  form  of  D;  and  here  is  a  James  I.  chimney-piece  from  the  old 
Hall ;  and  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Baptist  Hickes. 

Hudson's  Bat  Coicpant's  Hall,  Fenchurch-street,  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  with  an  interesting  collection  of  Curiotitiea  from  the  countries 
to  which  the  Company  trade,  by  barter  and  otherwise,  for  rich  ftirs, 
skins,  &c.,  sold  here  in  spring  and  autumn.  They  were  incorporated  by 
Charles  II.  in  1670.  Their  hunting-ground  extends  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  United  States'  frontier  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
In  the  Hall  is  a  vast  pair  of  horns  of  the  Moose  Deer,  weighing  561ba. ; 
and  in  another  room,  the  picture  of  an  Elk,  the  European  Moose;,  killed 
in  the  presence  of  Charles  XL  of  Sweden :  it  weighed  1229ibs. 

Lambbth  Palace  Hall  (see  Lambeth  Palace). 

St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  was  built  by  R.  Westmacott  for 
Mr.  Hullah's  singing-classes.  The  style  is  Elizabethan,  with  iron 
arched  and  panelled  roof  of  immense  span :  the  Hall  will  accommodate 
3000  persons,  and  was  opened  Feb.  11, 1850. 

St.  Matthew's  Town-Hall,  Bethnal  Green,  was  built  in  1852, 
for  holding  vestry -meetings,  instead  of  in  the  parish  church.  This  Hall 
is  of  Old  English  design,  and  has  a  handsome  Caen- stone  front,  a  com- 
mittee-room, spacious  ba^- windowed  board-room,  decorated  entrance- 
porch,  and  surveyor's  residence  adjoining.  In  the  same  year  was  com- 
pleted a  Yestry-Hall  in  High-street,  Kensington ;  in  the  old  English 
style,  with  gables,  crested  roof,  and  central  clock-turret  with  cupola : 
besides  a  Vestry- Hall  in  Lambeth,  in  the  Roman  style. 

RoTAL  Music  Hall,  Adelaide-street,  Strand,  was  formerlv  the 
Adelaide  Gallery  (see  page  18).  The  Apollonicon  (see  page  16)  was 
removed  here  in  1851 :  and  the  Hall  was  next  fitted  up  as  a  uieatre  for 
the  performances  of  Marionettes,  or  Puppets. 

SouTBWABK  Town-Hall,  St.  Margaret's-hill,  was  built  in  1793, 
in  pUice  of  a  Hall  erected  in  1686  upon  the  site  of  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  which,  after  the  union  of  that  parish  with  St.  Saviour's,  was 
used  as  a  prison  and  court  of  justice,  until  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1676. 
Here  the  City  authorities  hold  courts,  and  tlie  oldest  alderman  sits  as 
justice  of  the  peace ;  the  borough  of  Southwark  being  under  his  almost 
nominal  jurisdiction,  as  the  ward  of  Bridge  Without :  the  elections  for 
members  of  parliament  are  also  held  opposite  the  UalL 
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Under  a  pediment,  in  fhint  of  the  former  Hall,  was  a  statue  of  Charles  II., 
which,  in  1793,  was  removed  to  the  roof  of  a  watch>house  in  Three-Crown-court, 
High-street.  A  figure  of  Justice,  which,  with  one  of  Wisdom,  had  formerly  sup- 
ported the  lord  mayor's  seat  in  the  hall,  was  also  then  placed  near  the  bar  of  a 
neighbouring  coffee-house;  and  hence  this  Jeu  iT esprit,  which  may  possibly  ex- 
plam  why  watchmen  were  called  "  Charleys :" 

"  Justice  and  Charles  have  left  the  Hill, 

The  City  claimed  their  place; 
Justice  resides  at  Dick  west's  stlU, 

But  mark  poor  Charles's  case : 
Justice,  safe  from  wind  and  weather, 

Keeps  the  tavern  score; 
But  Charley,  turned  out  altogether, 

Keeps  the  watch-house  door." 

Union  Hall,  Union-street,  Southwark,  was  built  by  subscription, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Greyhound  inn,  in  1781,  for  the  use  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  before  which  they  sat  at  the  Swan  inn.  Thej  attended  at 
Union  Hall  daily  till  the  passing  of  the  Police  Act  in  1793,  when  it  was 
made  one  of  the  offices :  the  business  was  next  removed  to  a  new  office 
at  Stones'  End ;  Union  Hall  was  then  let  as  warehouses,  destroyed  by  fire 
Dec.  6, 1851. 

Unitessitt  Hall,  Gordon-square,  St  Pancras  (see  page  215). 

Wkslbtan  Cbntenabt  Hall  and  Mission  House,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  faces  Threadneedle-street  The  Centenary  Hall  was  formerly 
the  City  of  London  Tavern.  The  ereat  hall  for  Wesleyan  meetings  will 
hold  1200  persons.  In  the  rear  is  tne  Mission  House,  built  in  1842 :  here 
is  the  picture  bv  Parker  of  the  rescue  of  John  Wesley  from  the  flames, 
when  a  boy.  The  arrangement  of  the  warehouses,  for  books,  clothes, 
implements,  and  other  outfittings  of  the  missionaries,  illustrates  the 
extent  of  the  Society's  transactions  geographically :  here  Ashantee,  there 
Tonga;  there  Caffraria,  Gambia,  &c. 

An  interesting  Sale  of  Thank-offerings  f^tnn  the  Friendly  and  Fejee  Islands 
to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  their  Hall,  June  19  and  20. 1851 : 
including  temples,  cloths,  and  mats;  spears  and  clubs,  shells  and  bowls;  ele- 
phants' and  whales'  teeth-,  costumes,  idols,  and  musical  instruments; — all  pic- 
turesquely grouped,  and  touching  as  a  lesson  of  gratitude  exemplar)'  to  the  silken 
baron  of  civilisation. 

Wbstiiinstbii  Guildhall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sanctuary, 
near  the  Abbey,  was  built  in  1805,  by  Cockerel!,  upon  the  site  of  the 
market-house,  built  by  subscription  in  1568.  The  Guildhall  is  octagonal 
in  plan,  and  has  a  Doric  entrance-portico :  here  are  held  the  sessions, 
provious  to  1752  held  at  the  Town  Court-house,  near  Westminster 
Ball,  at  a  rent  upon  sufferance.    (Walcott's  Wettminster,  p.  86.) 

Halls  are  likewise  attached  to  the  Inns  of  Coubt  and  Chancebt, 
which  see.  See  also  Wbstminstbb  Hall,Wb8tmin8teb  School,  p.  214. 

HAYMARKET  (tHE), 

'*  A  very  spacious  and  public  street,  length  340  yards,  where  is  a  great 
market  for  hay  and  straw"  {Hation,  1708).  Hay  was  sold  here  in  the 
reign  of  Elizi^th ;  and  Aggas's  plan  has  *<  the  Hay  market,"  withhedge- 
rows  and  a  few  straggling  nouses ;  and  washerwomen  then  dried  their 
linen  upon  the  grass  of  the  site  of  the  present  Opera-house.  A  Token 
in  the  British  Museum  denotes  one  of  the  earliest  venders  of  sea- coa/ 
to  have  lived  here:  *' Nathaniel  Kobins,  at  the  Sea-cool  seller,  1666." 
(Reverse.)  ''Hav  Markett  in  Pickadilla,  his  halfpenny."  Charles  II. 
granted  the  right  of  holding  a  cattle-market  in  the  street  twice  a 
week,  opened  1664:  it  was  paved  1697,  by  fines  on  the  carts;  3d,  for 
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each  load  of  hay,  and  2d.  for  straw.  The  market  for  hay  was  remoTed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1890,  to  Cumberland  Market,  Regent's  Park. 

The  acclivity  of  the  Haymarket  at  490  feet  from  Piccadilly  was,  in 
1842, 1  foot  in  22:  this  has  been  ingeniously  OTeroome  in  building  the 
front  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  dirisions  of  which  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  lower  the  lines,  whilst  the  great  length  of  the  fii^ade 
has  rendered  the  rise  unnoticeable :  it  was  designed  by  NoTOsielsld,  but 
re-fironted  by  Nash  and  Bepton,  1818.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  built  by  Nash  in  1821,  with  a  fine  Corinthian  portico :  the  site 
of  Potter's  **  Little  Theatre"  is  occupied  bv  the  CtI4  de  I'Europe. 

Opposite  Her  M^esty 's  Theatre  is  Sugb^-place,  leading  to  SKffM" 
ttreei,  the  site  of  a  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk.  In  Strrpe's  time 
the  houses  were  handsome :  MoU  Davies  Uved  here  from  1667  to  1674, 
in  a  mansion  richly  furnished  for  her  by  Charles  II.,  which  Prays 
thought  <'a  most  infinite  shame :"  she  kept  also  "  a  mighty  pretty  fine 
coach."  Here  lived  Sir  John  Coventry,  who,  on  his  way  home,  when 
at  the  comer  of  the  street,  had  his  nose  cut  to  the  bone,  '^for  reflecting 
on  the  king,"  in  1669 ;  whence  dates  the  Coventry  Act  against  cutting 
and  maiming. 

Suffolk-street  has  some  dasric  house-fronts :  No.  2  has  four  charac- 
teristic oil-jars;  No.  6,  next  the  Society  of  British  Artists'  Gallery,  is 
from  Andrea  Palladio's  house  at  Yicenza.  The  Gallery,  No.  6^,  has  a 
Boman-Doric  tetrastyle  portico  on  three  semicircular  arches,  by  Naah : 
the  suite  of  five  rooms,  planned  by  James  Elmes,  are  Ut  by  large  ceiling 
lanterns,  inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  and  diffusing  even  light. 
No.  19  is  the  stage^door  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  At  the  sooth  end 
is  the  University  Club-house  (see  p.  199). 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Haymarket  is  James-street,  dated  1673 ;  with 
the  Tennis-court  of  Piccadilly  Hall  (see  Tennis,  p.  16),  the  last  house 
in  Faithorne's  plan  of  1658.  Above  is  Panton-street,  which,  with 
Panton -square,  Coventry-street,  was  named  from  Colonel  Panton,  the 
ground-landlord,  who  was  a  noted  and  successful  gamester,  and  the  last 
proprietor  of  Piccadilly  Hall. 

In  1772,  Puppets  were  exhibited  in  Panton-street,  and  were  visited  bv  Burke 
and  Goldsmith.  "  Burke  praised  the  dexterity  of  one  puppet  in  particular,  who 
tossed  a  pike  with  military  precision;  '  Pshal'  remarked  Goldsmith  with  some 
warmth,  '  i  can  do  it  better  myself.' "  (Forster's  Gcldtmith,)  BosweU  relates 
that  Goldsmith  *'  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper,  and  broke  his  shin  by 
attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  much  better  he  could  jump  over  a 
stick  than  the  puppets." 

On  the  west  is  Norris-street,  leading  to  St.  James's  Market,  once 
the  great  western  butchers'  and  poulterers'  market,  noted  by  Pepya  in 
1666  as  just  built  by  my  Lord  St.  Albans :  in  a  room  over  the  market- 
house  Richard  Baxter  used  to  preach.  Here,  too,  is  Jermyn-street, 
named  after  the  above  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans :  here  is  the 
One  Tun  Tavern,  a  haunt  of  Sheridan's. 

HIPPODBOME  (the), 

A  race-course  (named  from  the  Greek,  hijfpot,  a  horse,  and  dromos,  a 
course),  was  opened  in  1888  at  Notting-hiU,  now  Kensington  Park :  it 
was  an  imperfect  affair,  and  was  unsuccessful  as  a  speculation. 

In  1851,  a  Hippodrome  was  built  for  Mr.  Batty^s  stud  in  the  Ken- 
sington-road, at  the  comer  of  Yictoria-road :  in  plan  an  oval,  360  feet 
longest  diameter,  with  covered  ranges  of  seats  for  14,000  spectators, 
the  area  being  opnen  to  the  sky ;  the  stables  around  it,  with  the  entrance 
to  the  course,  beneath  a  music-gallery :  the  whole  was  completed  in  little 
more  than  a  month :  G.  L.  Taylor,  architect.    Here  Batty,  Ducrow's 
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sacceMor,  exhibited  hone  pageants,  races  with  camels  and  ostriches,  and 
balloon  ascents,  and  feats  of  equestrianism  and  equitation,  by  daj  light. 
The  above  is  not  the  first  occasion  of  horsemanship  being  exhibited 
in  this  locality ;  for  in  Cromwell  Gardens,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  built  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  gave  his  horsemanship  performances  in  the  open  air. 

HOLBORN, 

A  thoroughfare  of  rarying  widths,  extends  from  the  north  end  of  Far- 
ringdon-street  to  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury.  It  was  anciently  called 
Old-bonme,  from  being  built  upon  the  side  of  a  brook  or  bourne,  which 
"broke  out  of  the  ground  about  the  place  where  now  the  bars  do  stand, 
and  ran  down  the  whole  street  till  Old-bourne  Bridge,  and  into  the 
Riyer  of  the  Wells,  or  Tumemill  Brook."  (Stow,)  1502.  "  The  deche 
from  the  Temse  to  Holbome-brygge  new  cast."  {Orey  Friart*  Chrom- 
eU,)  The  stream  now  runs  the  same  course  along  the  common  sewer; 
and  the  arch  of  Holborn- bridge  was  uncovered  in  1841.  Holborn  was 
first  paved  in  1417,  at  the  expense  of  Henry  Y.,  when  the  highway 
''was  BO  deep  and  miry  that  many  perils  and  haxards  were  thereby 
occasioned,  as  well  to  the  kind's  carriages  passing  that  way,  as  to 
those  of  his  subjects."  (Bymer*s  Fcedara,  vol.  ix.  p.  447.)  Bv  this  road 
criminals  were  conveyed  from  Newgate  and  the  Tower  to  the  gallows 
at  St  Giles's  and  Tyburn ;  whither  a  ride  in  the  cart  **  up  the  Heavy 
Hill"  implied  going  to  be  I^ung,  in  Ben  Jonson's  time. 

"  As  clever  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawling, 
Eode  stately  through  Holborn  to  die  of  bis  calling, 
He  Btopt  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack, 
And  promised  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  hack"^Swift,  1727. 
"An  old  Counsellor  in  Holborn  used  every  execuiion-day  to  turn  out  his 
clerks  with  this  compliment :  '  Go,  ye  young  rogues,  go  to  school  and  improve.' " 
— Tom  Brown. 

To  remedy  the  declivities  of  Holborn  and  Snow  Hill,  various  plans  have  been 
proposed,  by  viaducts  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Fleet,  and  otherwise ;  and  the 
Inconvenience  has  been  modified  by  lowering  Holborn  Hill,  the  acclivity  of  which 
In  )a42  varied  from  1  in  I6|  to  1  In  2S.  In  1838  Mr.  Whishaw  assumedthe  average 
annual  amount  of  traffic  between  Fetter-lane  and  the  Old  Bailey  at  "  20,000,000 
pedestrians,  871,640  equestrians,  157,752  hackney-coaches,  372,470  carts  and 
wagons,  78,876  stages,  82,258  carriages,  135,842  omnibuses,  460,110  chaises  and 
taxed  carts,  and  854.942  cabs." 

Alderman  Skinner,  who  built  Skinner-street,  proposed  to  construct 
abridge  from  Snow-hill  across  the  valley  to  Holbom-hill;  and  to  lift 
the  vaUey  17  feet  forms  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson's  plan. 

Gerrard,  the  herbai'tst,  Uved  in  Holborn,  where  be  haa  a  large  physic- 
garden  (see  Gabdens,  p.  320);  and  the  first  edition  of  his  Herbal  is 
dated  from  here.*  Howel  dates  one  of  bis  Familiar  Letters,  Holborn, 
8  Jan.  1641,  « to  Sir  Kenehb  Digbv,  at  his  house  in  Saint  Martin's-lane." 
Sir  Kenelm  lived,  before  the  Civil  Wars,  between  King-street  and 
Southampton-street ;  Milton  in  Holbom-row,  in  a  house  opening  into 
Lincoln's-Inn-fields;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1748,  at  the  Golden  Anchor, 
Holborn  Bars.  These  were  the  City  boundaries,  now  nuurked  by  two 
granite  obelisks  near  Middle-row,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  which  Sir 
James  Branscomb  kept  a  lottery-ofiSce  forty  years :  he  had  been  servant 
to  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  and  was  knighted  when  sheriff  of  London 
and  Middlesex  in  180& 

*  Gerrard  had  another  physic^garden,  In  Old-street :  his  earliest  publication  was 
the  Catalogue  (in  Latin)  of  his  own  garden  In  Holborn,  printed  1596,  4to;  re- 
printed in  4to,  1599.  The  first  edition  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley,  whose 
garden  Gerrard  had  superintended  for  twenty  years :  the  second  edition  was  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  (of  extreme  rarity)  Is  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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In  Holborn  are  ThuTe's,  Barnard's,  FurniTal's,  Staple,  and  Gray's 
Inns.  (See  Inns  op  Court.  At  the  corner  of  FomiTal's  Inn,  and 
in  Qaeen-streety  Cheapside,  Mr.  Edward  Kidder,  the  famous  pastrj- 
cook  (who  died  April  1739,  aged  73  jears),  had  two  schools,  in  which  he 
taught  nearly  6000  ladies  the  art  of  making  pastry.  Ridder  pubtiahed 
his  receipts,  engrared  on  copper,  in  a  thin  8to,  with  his  head  prefixed. 

Southampton-buildings,  Holborn,  denotes  the  site  of  the  mansion  of 
the  Wriothesleys,  Earls  of  Southampton ;  and  Brook-street  that  of 
the  residence  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  the  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  Gate-street,  and  Great,  Little,  and  New  Turnstiles^ 
lead  into  Lincoln's- Inn-fields;  between  the  north  side  of  which  and 
the  south  side  of  Holborn  is  Whetstone's  Park,  a  profligate  resort  of 
two  centuries  since,  commemorated  in  the  plays  of  Dryden,  Shadwell, 
and  Wycherley. 

On  the  north  side  of  High  Holborn,  between  Nos.  110  and  77,  (see 
boundary-marks  in  the  pavement,)  is  the  Holborn  Chanty  EftaU  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  parish,wno  purchased  the  same,a  plot  of  ground  and  some 
old  buildings,  in  1552,  for  160/.,  when  Holborn  was  almost  a  country 
road  from  the  City  to  the  village  of  St.  Giles's.  The  property  now 
produces  4000/.  a-year,  expended  m  schools,  almshouses,  and  other  cha- 
rities. The  Almshouses  were  first  built  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Clement's 
church.  Strand;  next,  about  1790,  at  the  back  of  Clement's  Inn  Hall; 
and  in  1848-9  the  charity  was  removed  to  forty  almshouses  boilt  in 
Garratt-lane,  Streatham :  Infant  Schools  were  erected  in  Milford-lane, 
Strand,  in  1852.  Upon  the  Holborn  Estate  is  Day  and  Martin's  Blacking 
Factory,  No.  97,  buQt  at  a  cost  of  12,000/. :  here  Mr.  Day  amassed  great 
wealth,  and,  dying  in  1836,  left  100,000iL  for  the  benefit  of  persona^  like 
himself,  deprived  of  sight. 

In  Endell-street,  (formerly  Old  Belton-street,)  High  Holborn,  lead- 
ing to  Long  Acre,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  Early  English  Christ  Church, 
erected  in  1845 ;  next  is  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  a  pictnreaque 
Elizabethan  structure,  built  in  1849 ;  and  a  handsome  Italianised  edifice 
for  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  built  in  1852,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
"Queen  Anne's  Bath :"  whilst,  nearly  in  a  line  with  Endell -street,  on 
the  north  side  of  Holborn,  are  the  Industrial  Schools,  opened  in  1852 ; 
and  in  Bloomsbury-street,  northward,  side  by  side,  are  three  chapels  in 
Early  Pointed,  Lombardic,  and  rococo  styles :  six  of  these  seven  edifices 
of  religion  and  philanthropy  were  erected  within  eight  years. 

Kingsgate-street,  between  116  and  117  High  Holborn,  is  named 
from  the  King 's-gate,  this  being  the  royal  roM  to  Newmarket;  and 
Pepys  records,  3  March,  1668-9,  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  leaving  Whitehui  at  three  in  the  morning,  in 
their  coach,  which  was  overset  at  the  Ring's-gate :  **  it  was  dark,  and 
the  torches  did  not,  they  say,  light  the  coach  as  they  should  do."  Here 
In  1852  was  an  old  pubuc-house,  sign  the  Red  Gate. 

In  Holborn  also  are  Fikld-lanb,  Elt-plaob,  FiTTEB-LANBy  Fcl- 
wood's  Rents,  Chancbbt-lane,  and  Dburt-lanb,  which  names  see. 
From  Farringdon*  street  to  Fetter-lane  is  **  Holborn  Hill;"  Fetter- lane 
to  Brook-street,  "  Holborn :"  and  from  Brook-street  to  Drory-lane, 
"  High  Holborn." 

HOLLAND  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON^ 
A  little  west  of  the  town,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
is  a  picturesque  Elisabethan  pile,  placed  in  a  beautiful  park  about  mid- 
way between  the  Kensington  and  Uxbridge  roads.  This  mansion,  which 
is  the  manor-house  of  Abbots  Kensington,  was  built  in  1607  for  Sir 
Walter  Cope,  and  descended  to  his  son-in-Uiw,  Henry  Rich,  first  Earl 
of  Holland ;  whence  it  was  named  Holland  House.     The  Earl  was 
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twice  made  prisoner  here  by  Charles  L  in  1Q8S,  for  bin  challenging 
Lord  Weston ;  and  bj  command  of  the  Parliament,  after  his  attempt  to 
restore  the  kin^,  for  which  he  was  beheaded  in  1649.  Holland  House 
was  next  occupied  bj  Fairfax  as  his  head-quarters : 

*'  The  Lord-GencF&l  (Fairfax)  Is  removed  flrom  Qaeen-street  to  the  late  Earl  of 
HoUand'i  House  at  Kensington,  where  he  intends  to  mido."— Perfect  Diurnal, 
9th  to  16th  July,  1649. 

The  mansion  was,  however,  soon  restored  to  the  Countess  of  Holland. 
During  the  Protectorate,  "in  Olirer's  time/' plays  were  privately  per- 
formed here.  In  1716  the  estate  passed  to  Addison  the  Essayist,  by  his 
marriage  with  Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of  Holland  and  Warwick; 
and  here  Addison  died  June  17, 1719 :  baring  addressed  to  the  dissolute 
Earl  of  Warwick  these  solemn  words :  **  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you 
may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die  I"  he  shortly  after  expired : 

'*  There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and— oh,  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge  1— taught  us  how  to  die." 

The  young  Earl  himself  died  in  1721.  About  the  year  1762,  the  estate 
was  sold  to  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Baron  Holland  of  that  name,  whose 
second  son,  Charles  James  Fox,  passed  his  early  years  at  Holland  House; 
and  here  lived  his  nephew,  the  late  accomplished  peer,  at  whose  death, 
in  1840,  the  estate  descended  to  his  only  son,  the  present  Lord  Holland, 
by  whom  the  olden  character  of  the  mansion  and  its  appurtenances  is 
studiously  maintained :  the  latest  restorations  are  by  Barry,  K.  A. 

Thorpe's  drawings  of  Holland  House  are  preserved  in  the  Soanean 
Moseum.  Its  plan  is  that  of  half  the  letter  H ;  it  first  consisted  of  the 
centre  and  turrets  only,  to  which  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  added 
the  win^s,  and  their  connecting  arcades:  the  materials  are  deep-red 
brick,  with  stone  finishings ;  but  the  exterior  has  lost  many  of  its  original 
features.  Eastward  is  a  stone  gateway,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
carved  by  N.  Stone ;  the  lodges  and  enriched  metal  gates  in  the  Ken- 
8ington.road  were  added  in  1838.  The  raised  terrace,  with  an  open 
parapet  and  vases  of  plants,  was  added  to  the  south  front  in  1848, 
when  also  the  public  footpath  was  diverted  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Park.  In  the  Hall  b  the  model  of  Westmacott's  statue  of  Pox,  erected 
in  Bloomsbury-square.  In  the  Journal-room  (which  contains  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Journsls  of  the  Lords  and  Commons)  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  preserved  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  shells,  minerals,  £c.  The 
Great  Staircase  and  the  Gilt  Room  are  of  the  time  of  James  I.:  the 
former  has  massive  balustrades,  carved  into  arches,  &c.  The  Gilt 
Room  is  mostly  by  Francis  Cleyn,  who  was  much  employed  by  James  I. 
and  Charles  L :  the  ceiling  "**  in  grotesque,"  by  Cleyn,  fell  down  during 
the  minority  of  the  late  Lord  Holland;  the  wainscot-panels  have 
alternately  gold  fleurs-de-lis  on  blue,  within  palm-branches ;  and  gold 
crosslets  on  red,  encircled  with  laurel ;  with  the  arms  of  the  Rich  and 
Cope  families,  and  the  punning  motto,  Diiior  at  qui  se  ? — who  more 
rick  than  he  ?  The  entablature  has  a  pointed  leaf  enrichment,  with  gilt 
acorns  between ;  the  compartments  of  the  two  fire-places  are  painted 
with  female  fif^ures  and  bas-reliefs  from  the  antique  fresco  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  Marriage,  executed  by  Clevn,  and  not  unworthy  of  Parmegiano ; 
among  the  furniture  are  carved  and  gilt  shell-back  chairs,  also  bv  Cleyn, 
and  a  table  from  the  Charter-house  hall.  Here  are  marble  busts  of 
George  IV.  when  Regent;  William  IV.;  Henry  IV.  of  France;  the 
Duke  of  Sussex;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of  CuUoden,  by  Rysbrack ; 
the  late  Lord  Holland ;  C.  J.  Fox,  by  NoUekens,  a  duplicate  made  for 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia ;  Napoleon,  by  Milne ;  Ariosto,  copied 
from  his  tomb ;  and  Henrv  Fox,  first  Lord  Holland,  often  declared  by 
Bartobsai  to  be  "one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  since  the 
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daj8  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.**  In  the  bow  recess  are  models  of  Benr  j 
£ari  of  Pembroke  and  Thomas  Winnin^ton,  Esq.  (See  Richardson's 
Architectural  Remaifu  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamee  I.) 

In  the  Breakfast-room  are  family  portraits  by  Lely*  Kneller,  Rey- 
nolds, Hoppner,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Great  Drawing-room  (40  feet  by  18 
feet)  are  some  Terr  fine  pictures,  including  a  scene  hj  Hogarth  from 
DrTden's  Indian  Emperor,  acted  by  children,  all  portraits;  a  Sea-port, 
by  Velasques ;  a  Holy  Family,  on  copper,  bv  Murilio ;  a  Man  and  Boy 
eating  Fruit,  by  Velasquez ;  and  Hope  nourishing  Lore,  and  half-lengths 
of  Garrick  and  Sterne,  by  Reynolds.  The  Library,  or  Long  Gallery, 
102  feet  by  17  feet  4  inches,  forms  the  eastern  wing  of  the  mansion :  the 
collection  exceeds  18,000,  besides  mss.  and  autographs,  including  three 
plays  of  Lope  de  Vega.  In  the  other  apartments  are  Taluable  pictures, 
miniatures,  drawings,  sculptures;  with  enriched  cabineu,  vases,  earr- 
ings in  ivory,  china,  filagree- work,  time- pieces,  &o.  In  the  Ante-room 
is  the  celebrated  collection  of  miniatures.  Here,  too,  is  Reynolds's  cele- 
brated picture  of  Lady  Susan  Lenox  leaning  from  a  bay-window  on 
the  north  side  of  Holland  House,  to  receive  a  doye  from  Lady  Susan 
Strangeways,  near  whom  is  C.  J.  Fox,  when  a  boy  of  14. 

This  ''  brave  old  house*'  is  charmingly  placed  upon  high  grronnd : 

*'  Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace." 

Tiektll,  on  the  Death  of  Addison. 

the  upper  apartments  are  stated  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  stone  gallery 
of  St.  Paul  s  Cathedral.  The  southern  park  is  enclosed  with  noble 
elms.  Against  the  house  grow  some  curious  old  exotic  plants.  The 
gardens  abound  with  architectural  quaintness :  of  parterres  in  Italian 
scrolls  and  devices,  and  box  and  dwarf  oaks  clipped  into  globes;  flower 
beds  in  the  forms  of  a  fox,  (in  allusion  to  the  family  name,)  and  the 
old  English  Hi. ;  the  effect  of  the  flowers  aided  by  coloured  sand,  and 
the  outlines  of  box-edging.  In  a  parterre  near  the  house,  upon  a 
granite  column,  is  a  bronze  bust  of  Buonaparte,  by  Canova,  the  pillar 
inscribed  with  a  verse  from  Homer's  Odyesey;  and  in  the  north  garden- 
wall  is  an  arbour  with  this  distich  by  the  late  Lord  Holland : 

**  Here  Roosas  sat — and  here  for  ever  dwell 
With  me  those  •  Pleasures'  which  he  sang  so  well.*'— V^.  H*. 

Beneath  are  some  lines  added  in  1818  by  Henry  Luttrel. 

In  the  French  garden,  in  1804,  was  first  raised  in  England  the 
Dahlia,  from  seeds  sent  to  the  late  Lord  Holland  from  Spain.  The 
grounds  westward,  with  their  stately  oaks  and  cedars,  were  laid  out 
and  planted  in  1769  by  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  of  Pains  Hill. 

Aubrey  relates  two  supernatural  appearances  at  Holland  House :  the  first  to 
"the  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  HoUaDd,aa  she  was 
walking  in  her  father's  garden  at  Kensington,"  when  she  "met with  her  own 
apparition,  habit  and  every  thing,  as  in  a  looking-glass.  About  a  month  after 
she  died  of  the  small-pox."  Aubrey's  second  story  is  that  the  third  daughter  of 
Lord  Holland,  not  long  after  her  marriage  with  the  first  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
"  had  some  such  warning  of  approaching  dissolution." 

In  a  meadow  west  of  Holland  House  was  fought,  !\[arch  7, 1804,  a 
fatal  duel  between  the  late  Lord  Camelford  and  Captfiin  Best,  R.N. : 
upon  the  spot  where  Lord  Camelford  fell  is  an  antiouje  Roman  altar, 
placed  there  and  thus  inscribed  by  the  late  Lord  Uollafnd:  *<Hoc  dU 

MAM.  YOTO  DI8C0BDIAM  DEPHBCAM UR."  J 

The  Highland  and  i^cottish  Societies'  gatherings,  wffih  their  charac- 
teristic sports  and  pastimes,  luive  been  annually  held /in  Holland  Park 
north,  since  1649.  a 

There  is  a  traditional  story  that  Addison,  to  escK^pe  from  his  ter- 
magant countess,  often  walked  firom  Holland  Honse  tin  the  White-Horse 
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Inn,  at  the  comer  of  '*  Lord  Holland's  Lane/'  (no  longer  a  thorough- 
fare,)  on  the  site  of  the  present  Holland- Arms  Inn ;  and  there  enjoyed 
**  his  farourite  dish,  a  fiUet  of  Teal,  his  bottle,  and  perhaps  a  friend/' — 
(Spence.)    Before  his  marriage,  Addison  lired  in  Kensington-square. 

Holland  House  is  associated  **  with  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Rich,  with 
the  loves  of  Ormond,  the  councils  of  Cromwell,  with  the  death  of  Addison."  It 
\tiM  been  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  AtTourite  resort  of  wits  and 
beauties,  of  painters  and  poets,  of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  In  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  Lord  Holland  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  "  the  Whig  Party;" 
and  his  liberal  hospitality  made  it  "the  resort  not  only  of  the  most  Interesting 
persons  composing  English  society,  literary,  philosophical,  and  political,  but  also 
to  all  belonging  to  those  classes  who  ever  visited  this  country  Arom  abroad." 
{Lord  Browfkom.)  In  this  dellghtAil  circle,  '*  every  talent  and  every  accomplish- 
ment, every  art  and  science,  had  its  place. . .  The  last  debate  was  discunsed  in 
one  corner,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  another ;  while  Wilkie  gazed  with 
admiration  on  Reynolds's  Baretti;  while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  verify  a  quotation ;  while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations  with 
Barraa  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over  the  fields  of  Auaterlitz." 
(Murray's  Environs  of  London.)  **  Holland  House"  (says  Macaula^)  "can 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  distinguished  in  political  and  literary  history 
than  any  other  private  dwelling  in  England." 

HOBSE-FEBRY  (tHE), 

Between  'Westminster  and  Lambeth,  was  the  only  Horse- ferry  permitted 
on  the  Thames  at  London,  and  was  granted  bv  patent  to  ttie  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  the  ferrr-boat  station  being  near  the  palace- 
gate.  Here  were  two  inns  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  who  arriving 
at  night,  did  not  choose  to  cross  the  water  at  such  an  hour,  or  in  case 
of  bad  weather,  might  prefer  waiting  for  better.  On  opening  West- 
minster Bridge,  1750,  the  ferry  ceas^,  aod  compensation  was  granted 
to  the  See.    (Bbidobs,  p.  68.) 

The  rates  were,  for  a  man  and  horse,  2t. ;  horse  and  chaise.  Is, ; 
coach  and  two  horses,  Is,  6d, ;  coach  and  four  horses,  2s, ;  coach  and  six 
horses,  2s,  6d, ;  cart  loaden,  2s,  6d, ;  cart  or  wagon,  each  2s, 

At  the  time  of  the  Usurpation,  a  wooden  house  was  buOt  for  a  small  guard 
posted  here.  M.  de  Lauzun  mentions  the  ferry  in  his  account  of  the  escape  of 
the  Queen  of  James  II.,  Dec.  0, 1688 :  Sir  Edward  Hales  being  in  attendance  with 
a  hackney-coach,  "  we  drove  flrom  Whitehall  to  Westminster,  and  arrived  safely 
at  the  place  called  the  Horse-ferry,  where  I  had  engaged  a  boat  to  wait  for  me." 

The  same  author  adds :  "  the  King,  attended  by  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who  was 
waiting  for  him,  descended  the  back  stairs,  and  crossing  Privy  Gardens,  as  the 
Queen  had  done  two  nights  before,  proceeded  to  the  Horse-ferry,  and  crossed  the 
Thames  in  a  Utile  boat  with  a  single  pair  of  oars  to  Vauxhall.  He  threw  the 
Great  Seal  into  the  river  by  the  way;  but  it  was  afterwards  recovered,  in  a  net 
cast  at  random,  by  some  fishermen." 

**  Very  early  one  morning,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  hounds,  desired 
to  cross  by  the  fernr;  one  Wharton,  the  waterman  at  hand,  was  subsequently 
rewarded  by  the  Duke  obtaining  for  him  a  grant  of  the  ferry-house,  the  present 
owner  of  which  is  a  descendant  of  Wharton."— Walcott's  Wetlmintter,  p.  333. 

HOBSE-GUABDS  (THE), 

At  Whitehall,  is  named  firom  a  troop  of  Horse-Ouards  being  constantly 
on  duty  here :  the  buildings  comprise  the  offices  of  the  Secretary-at- War, 
the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Adjutant-General,  and  Quarter- Master 
General.  The  Horse-Guards  were  originally  raised  by  Charles  IL, 
who  had  built  for  them  stables  and  barracks  in  the  tilt-}rard  of  White- 
hall, which  Pennant  has  en^ved,  with  *'  the  banquetting-house,  one 
of  the  gates,  the  treasury  in  its  ancient  state,  and  the  top  of  the  coclc- 
pit  in  the  back  Tiew."  These  stables  and  barracks  were  removed  in 
1751,  and  the  present  Horse-Guards  was  built  of  stone  fk-om  a  design 
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attributed  to  Rent,  but  ''broken  into  complex  forms,  much  in  the  pic- 
turesque style  of  Vanbrugh."  (Weale's  London.)  It  conrists  of  a 
centre  and  two  parilion  wings,  with  a  turret  and  clock;  the  west  front 
opening  into  St.  James's  Park,  bj  a  low  and  mean  archway ;  the  emtrie 
for  carriages  is  only  for  royal  and  other  priyileged  personages.  In 
the  rear  is  the  parade-ground,  part  of  the  ancient  tilt-yard,  with  a 
gn^ard-statiou  for  infantry;  and  here  inspections  of  the* troops  take 
place.  In  the  Tcstibule  of  the  building  is  the  boundary-line  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  denoted  by 
inscriptions.  In  the  Audienoe-room,  facing  the  Park,  the  Military 
Secretary  and  the  Commander-in-chief  hold  their  levees:  here  are 
portraits,  by  Gainsborough,  of  George  III.  and  his  Consort;  and  a 
bust  of  the  Ute  Duke  of  York.  Attached  to  the  Quarter-Master- 
General's  office  is  a  Board  of  Topography,  with  a  depdt  of  maps,  plans, 
and  a  librarv  of  military  works.  In  the  Guards'  Mess-room  is  a  portrait 
of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  armour,  commander  of  Charles 
II.'s  **  Regiment  of  Horse,"  and  after  whom  were  named  the  "  Oxford 
Blues,"  now  the  Royal  Horse-Guards  Blue. 

In  two  stone  alcoves,  flanking  the  gates,  fiiclng  Whitehall,  is  stationed  a 
guard  of  two  mounted  cavalry  soldiers  fh>in  tea  to  four  o'clock,  relieved  every  two 
hours ;  when  the  doors  in  the  rear  are  thrown  open,  and  the  two  relieving  guards 
enter:  whilst  those  relieved  ride  out  iu  front,  describe  a  semicircle,  meet,  and 
ride  side  by  side  through  the  central  gate,  and  so  back  to  their  stables.  Orders 
concerning  all  the  Guards  in  London  are  given  out  by  the  field  officer  on  duty  at 
the  Horse-Guards.  Thus,  should  any  of  them  be  wanted  on  an  emergency,  the 
Commander-in-chief  communicates  with  him,  and  he  arranges  what  regiment  is 
to  supply  the  detachment  required.  The  marching  and  countermarching  of  the 
Guards  drawn  from  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Knightsbridge  and  the  Regent's 
Park,  is  a  picturesque  scene,  as  the  troop  passes  through  the  Parks,  on  the  inarch 
line  of  Portland-place,  Regent-street,  and  Waterloo-place  :  their  stately  cuiraased 
and  helroeted  figures,  and  the  splendour  of  their  accoutrements,  rendering  them 
the  most  magnificent  "  Household  troops"  in  Europe. 

HORSE-OUARDS*  CLOCK. 

This  accredited  timekeeper  has  about  the  same  popular  reputation 
for  correct  time  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  that  St.  Paul's  clock  holds 
in  the  City.  The  Horse  Guards'  Clock  was  originally  made  by  Thwaites, 
in  1756:  it  is  a  large  dO-hour  clock,  striking  the  quarters  upon  two 
bells;  and  shewing  the  time  upon  two  dials,  one  ncing  St.  Jamea's 
Park,  and  the  other  Whitehall.  The  frame  is  of  wrought-iron ;  the 
wheels  are  of  yellow  brass ;  and  the  pinions  are  iron,  case-hardened.  The 
going-part  discharges  the  hours  as  well  as  the  quarters,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable drag  upon  the  clock,  the  present  practice  being  to  make  the 
quarters  discharge  the  hours.  Originally,  the  clock  had  a  common 
recoil  escapement,  and  the  pallets  iMcame  much  worn ;  the  pendulum 
was  8  feet  2  inches  long,  ana  to  reduce  the  arc  of  vibration  it  waa  fur- 
nished with  fans  (it  has  been  preserved  as  a  Curiotity) ;  the  trun  con- 
sisted of  a  great  wheel,  centre,  third,  and  escape  wheels,  as  usual ;  and 
the  striking-parts  were  of  the  ordinary  description.  The  work  waa 
throughout  very  coarsely  executed. 

In  1815-6,  the  going-part,  including  the  dial<^works  and  handa,  and 
connecting  rod-work,  waa  made  new  by  B.  L.  VulUamy,  F.R.A.S., 
clockmaker  to  the  King,  and  maker  of  the  great  clock  at  Windsor 
Castle,  the  General  Post-office  clock,  &c.  The  new  going-train 
DOW  consists  of  only  three  wheels:  an  escape,  which  mi£es  one  re- 
Tolution  in  four  minutes;  a  centre  wheel,  one  revolution  in  an  hour; 
and  a  great  wheel  and  two  pinions,  each  of  22  teeth,  or  leaves  as 
th^  are  sometimes  called.  The  brass  barrel  and  caps  are  new; 
and  a  ratchet  attached  to  the  great  wheel  keeps  the  dook  going 
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while  being  wound.  The  wheels  are  of  the  best  yellow  brass,  and 
the  escape  and  centre  wheel  arbours  and  pinions  are  steel,  har- 
dened and  tempered.  The  piyots  work  in  gun-metal  holes  in  bosses, 
which  are  held  by  screws  (not  rireted  as  ordinarily);  this  facilitates  the 
cleaning  of  the  pivots  and  pirot-holes.  The  front  pirot  of  the  escape- 
wheel  carries  a  seconds-hand,  which  (the  pendulum  Tibrating  two 
seconds)  shews  the  seconds  by  the  hand  adTancing  two  seconds  each 
▼ibration.  The  pendulum  has  a  teak- wood  rod,  and  a  cast-iron  bob 
weighing  170lbs. :  it  is  terminated  bv  a  gun-metal  screw,  and  nut  cut 
into  a  strong  thread,  bv  which  the  clock  is  regulated.  The  pendulum 
is  hung  upon  an  A-cock,  independent  of  the  frame  of  the  dock,  which 
can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  the  clock  cleaned  without  disturbing  the 
pendulum.  It  is  suspended  by  a  cross  screw-pin,  by  which  it  may 
be  set  relatively  to  the  pivot  of  the  verge;  so  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  pendulum  and  crutch  have  one  common  centre  of  motion. 
The  crutch  has  these  advantages:  the  pendulum  cannot  become  dis- 
engaged from  it,  or  hare  t-oo  much  or  too  little  shake  in  it ;  and  the 
friction  by  any  difference  in  the  centre  of  motion  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  quantity.  There  is  a  special  adjustment  for  setting  the 
clock  in  beat  by  two  screws,  such  as  are  employed  in  the  best  regulators. 

The  escapement  is  the  pin- wheel,  but  differs  from  Le  Paute's  or 
any  other  in  this  respect :  that  if  any  of  the  pins,  from  defect  of  execu- 
tion, do  not  stand  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  wheel,  still  the  pin 
will  have  a  flat  and  complete  bearing  upon  the  pallet,  both  during  the 
rest  and  the  impulse,  xhe  escapement  is  exceiedingly  well  made,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  very  little  drop  or  loss  of  power.  (It  is  com- 
pletely described,  with  an  engraving,  in  ''  Etudes  tur  divertes  QuuHonM 
d^Hon^erie^"  par  Henri  Robert.  Paris,  1852.)  The  weight  of  the 
maintaining  power,  suspended  by  a  double  line,  is  about  dOlbs.,  pulley 
Abs.  B  afilbs.;  and  the  arc  of  vibraUon  of  the  pendulum  is  about  8°  lb* 
on  each  side. 

To  indicate  correctly  the  arc  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  a  portion 
of  a  circle  divided  into  aegrees  and  minutes,  having  for  radius  the  length 
of  the  pendulum,  is  engraved  upon  a  brass  plate  placed  under  it,  with 
this  inscription : 

"  This  Clock  wac  repaired  by  the  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston, 
Secreiary-at-War,  and  made  to  thew  seconds.  New  two-seconds  pendulum  with 
teak-wood  rod,  and  new  suspension  for  the  pendulum,  a  new  escapement,  new 
intermediate  wheel,  new  barrel  and  going- ratchet,  new  dial-works  and  rod-work, 
new  hands,  new  pulleys,  new  stool,  new  box,  and  new  fitting-up,  and  this  degree- 
plate,  were  made  by  VuUiamy  and  Son,  clockmakers  to  the  King,  London,  a.d. 
1816." 

In  this  clock  are  applied,  it  is  believed  for  the  first  time  to  a  turret  or 
public  dock  in  the  metropolis,  the  following  improvements:*  a  dead  pin- 
wheel  escapement ;  a  two-seconds  pendulum,  without  disturbing  which 
the  clock  can  be  tiken  to  pieces;  the  shewing  of  seconds,  which  facili- 
tates the  regulating  and  tiding  the  rate  of  the  clock ;  a  ratchet  to  keep 
the  clock  going  while  being  wound;  and  a  degree-plate  to  indicate 
Tery  correctly  tne  arc  of  vibration  of  the  pendnlum.f 

Being  a  SO-hour  clock,  it  is  necessarilv  wound  every  day,— not  set 
eTerv  day,  as  sometimes  understood:  this  facilitates  the  taking  of 
its  daily  rate,  which  was  done  with  little  intermission  from  1815  to 
1851,  when  the  dock  ceased  to  be  under  Mr.  Yulliamy's  care.  It  has  con- 
stantly measured  time  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  altogether  suflioient 

•  Le  Faute*s  clock  at  the  Hotel  de  Vllle,  Paris,  has  a  two-seconds  pendulum; 
whh  a  nine-bar  compensation-rod ;  but  this  clock  is  without  a  seconds-hand. 

t  Communicated  by  Mr.  B.  L.  VuUiamy,  F.R.A.S.,  Clockmaker  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  their  late  MiOMties  George  III.,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV. 
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foranj  practical  parpoae  not  connected  with  astronomical  obaenratlons ; 
much  of  its  reputation  may  be  conyentional — ^from  the  rigid  punetoalitj 
with  which  the  slighteat  military  movement  ia  executed.  By  a  baro> 
meter  and  register-thermometer  placed  in  the  clock-room,  the  varia- 
tions hare  been  regularly  taken  with  the  rate  of  the  clock,  llie  dials 
are  each  7  feet  6  inches  diameter,  and  punted  white,  with  black  nu- 
merals and  hands ;  the  Whitehall  dial  is  very  effectiyely  illuminated  at 
night  by  a  strong  light  thrown  from  a  lamp,  with  a  reflector,  placed 
on  the  projecting  roof  in  front  of  the  clock-tower. 

• 

H0SPITAI3. 

Of  the  more  than  500  Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Metropolis,  one 
quarter  consists  of  general  Medical  Hospitals,  Medical  Charities  for 
special  purposes,  Dispensaries,  and  Societies  for  the  preseryation  of  life 
and  public  morals,  mostly  supported  by  donations  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions.   Of  these  palaces  of  humanity,  the  following  are  the  principaL 

St.  Babtholomew's  Hospital,  see  page  31. 

Bbthlbm  Hospital,  see  page  42. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Agar-street,  was  commenced  by  Deci- 
mus  Burton,  as  a  portion  of  the  West-Strand  Improvements,  in  1831 ; 
when  the  first  stone  was  laid,  Sept.  15,  with  Masonic  solemnity,  by  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons.  The  Charity, 
founded  in  1818,  comprises  a  Dispensary  and  Casualty  Hospital,  beins^ 
the  eighth  established  in  the  Metropolis,  the  population  of  which  had 
doubled  since  the  seventh  Hospital  was  instituted.  The  architecture 
is  Grecian,  and  the  circular  termination  of  the  plan  well  accords  with 
the  form  of  the  site.  Although  upwards  of  1000  in-patients  and  17,000 
out  hare  been  treated  in  one  year,  the  annual  average  cost  of  the  es- 
tablishment is  stated  at  only  2506^. 

In  the  year  ending  July  1852  there  were  17.995  patients,  Including  1200  in- 

Jiatients:  accidents  admitted  during  the  year,  2,238,  of  which  728  were  (torn,  falls 
I'oni  elevations ;  from  falling  of  earth  and  buildings,  &c.,  93 ;  steam-engine,  mill, 
and  crane  accidents,  78 ;  injuries  from  yehicles,  168 ;  bums,  scalds,  and  explosions, 
74  ;  immersion  in  water;  taking  deleterious  articles  and  noxious  gases,  25 ;  bitea 
of  animals,  42 ;  personal  violence,  blows,  and  stabs,  278 ;  from  cuttmg  instruments 
and  contusions,  580;  apoplexy,  65 ;  hernia  and  haemorrhages,  65. 

City  of  London  Ltino-in  Hospital,  corner  of  Old-street,  City 
road,  was  built  1770-3,  and  has  a  small  unmeaning  spire.  It  was  insti- 
tuted 1750,  at  Shaftesbury  House,  Aldersgate-street.  This  Hospital  Is 
for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  the  pregnant  wives  of  seamen  and 
soldiers,  mechanics,  and  laborious  poor ;  the  annual  number  of  women 
delivered  here  being  550. 

Citt  of  London  Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria 
Park  (once  Bishop  Bonner's  Fields),  was  founded  by  Prince  Albert, 
June  25, 1851.  The  building,  by  Ordish,  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
and  has  a  central  campanile :  the  interior  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by 
hot  water,  as  the  heating  and  extracting  power. 

Consumption  Hospital,  Brompton,  fronting  the  Fulham-road, 
was  commenced  1844,  June  11,  when  Prince  Albert  laid  the  first  stone ; 
the  site  was  formerly  a  nursery-garden,  and  the  genial,  moist  air  of 
Brompton  has  long  been  recommended  for  consumptive  patients.  The 
Hospital  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  of  red  brick,  with  stone  finishinf^ ; 
Francis,  architect :  it  was  opened  in  1846.  In  1850  was  attached  an  ele- 
gant memorial  chapel  (see  Chapels,  p.  164) ;  and  in  1852  was  added 
the  western  wing  of  the  Hospital,  towards  which  Mdlle.  Jenny  Lind, 
when  residing  at  Old  Brompton,  in  July  1848,  munificently  presented 
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1,606/.  16#.y  the  prooeeds  of  a  concert  held  br  her  for  tbii  aid.  This  noble 
act  is  graoefullj  comiDemorated  by  Mdlle.  Lind's  bust  being  placed  upon 
the  Hospital  staircase :  here  also  is  a  painted  window,  of  characteristic 
deswn, presented  bj agorernor.  The  Hospital  is Tentilated  bj  machinery, 
worked  by  a  steam-engine ;  and  is  warmed  by  water  heated  by  two 
large  Amott  stores.  In  the  kitchen,  steam  is  used  for  boiling  caldrons 
of  beef-tea,  mutton-broth,  arrow-root,  coffee,  chocolate,  &c ;  and  the 
proyisions  are  wound  up  a  shaft  to  the  respective  wards.  The  patients 
take  exercise  in  the  well-yentilated  passages;  and  the  wards  are  tem- 
pered by  warm  fresh  air,  which  enters  at  the  floor,  and  escapes  by  valves 
m  the  ceiling.  There  is  a  library  for  the  in-patients,  and  the  Rose 
Charity  Fund  for  conralescents.  The  deaths  in  this  new  Hospital  have 
hare  never  exceeded  one  in  every  five  in-patients,  whereas  in  tne  former 
Hospital  they  were  one  in  four. 

St.  Geobob*8  Hospital,  Hvde-Park  Corner,  originated  with  a 
party  of  dissentient  Governors  of  Westminster  Hospital,  who,  in  17^, 
coDTerted  Lanesborongh  House,  Grosvenor-place,  into  an  Infirmary. 

Pennant  describes  the  old  mansion  as  the  country-house  of 

"  The  sober  Lanesborow  dancing,  in  the  gout:" 

hence  also  the  quaint  distich  inscribed  on  the  house-front : 

"  It  ia  my  delight  to  be 
Both  in  town  and  country." 

The  Hospital  has  been  rebuilt ;  architect,  Wilkins,  R.  A.,  in  1831 :  the 
grand  m>nt,  facing  the  Green  Park,  is  very  elegant.  The  number  of 
beds  is  860 ;  in  the  original  infirmary  there  were  but  60. 

An  ingenious  telegraph  liaa  been  devised  here  for  the  transmission  of  orders 
through  the  different  wards.  Jn  the  hall  is  a  column  three  feet  high,  with  a  dial 
of  engraved  signals,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  difTifrent  wards  are  corresponding 
dials ;  so  that  when  the  pointer  to  the  hall-dial  is  moved  to  any  signid,  all  ihe 
others  move  accordingly,  and  a  little  hammer  strikes  a  bell :  by  which  means 
about  fifty  signals  are  transmitted  daily  in  each  ward,  without  the  possibility  of 
error  or  the  least  noise. 

William  Hnnter  was  a  surgical  pupil  at  St.  George's  in  1741,  when 
be  resided  with  the  eminent  Smellie,  at  that  time  an  apothecary  in 
Pall  Mall.  William's  brother,  John  Hunter,  was  appointed  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  in  1768 :  and  here,  in  1793,  he  died  of  msease  of  the  heart. 
He  had  long  disputed  with  his  colleagues  a  matter  of  right ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  sad  day,  October  16,  he  remarked  that  if  any  dispute 
occurred,  it  would  prove  fatal :  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Governors, 
one  of  whom  flatly  contradicted  Hunter,  when  he  retired  to  an  adjoining 
room,  and  there  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the 
Hospital  Physicians.  Hunter  was  a  roan  of  acute  feeling :  Lavater, 
on  seeing  his  portrait,  remarked,  **  That  man  thinks  for  himself." 

Gbneral  Ltino-in  Hospital,  York-road,  Lambeth,  was  originally 
established  in  1765,  by  Dr.  John  Leake,  in  the  Westminster-bridge- road ; 
and  was  incorporated  in  1830,  when  the  present  Hospital  was  built. 

Gut'b  Hospital,  Southwark,  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Thomas's- 
street,  was  built  by  Dance,  the  City  architect,  in  1722-4,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Thomas  Guy,  the  bookseller  in  Lombard -street^  who  by 
printing  and  selling  Bibles  made  a  fortune :  this  he  greatly  increased 
Dy  purchasing  seamen's  tickets  at  a  large  discount,  and  afterwaids 
investing  them  in  the  South- Sea  Company. 

Ouy  was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  at  Honelydown,  where  he  was  bom  in  1644. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  John  Clarke,  bookseller  and  binder,  in  a  house  in  the 
porch  of  Mercers'  Hall,  Cheapside,  in  1660.  In  this  house,  rebuilt  after  the  Gient 
fixe,  Guy  commenced  business  for  himself;  and  he  subsequently  removed  to  the 
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house  between  Cornhlll  and  Lombard-ttreet,  since  known  as  "  the  Lucky  Corner,'' 
and  Pidding's  Lottery  Office,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Connpany's 
Offices.  Guy  had  agreed  to  marry  his  housekeeper,  who,  however,  displeased 
him,  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  his  immense  fortune  to  works  of  charity.  In 
1707,  he  built  and  furnished  three  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  the  stately 
iron  gate,  with  the  large  houses  flanking  it  in  High-street,  Guy  also  built  at  the 
expense  of  3000/.  He  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Stationen'  Conapany; 
built  and  endowed  almshouses  and  a  library  at  Tam worth,  in  Staironl»hire,  the 
place  of  his  mother's  birth,  and  which  he  represented  in  Parliament.  In  his  76th 
year,  he  took  of  the  president  and  governors  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  a  piece  of 
ground  opposite  the  south  side  of  their  Hospital  for  999  years,  at  a  ground-rent 
of  30/.  a-year;  thereon,  in  the  spring  of  1722,  Guy  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  Hos- 
pital for  the  cure  of  sick  and  Impotent  persons ;  and  the  building  was  roofed  in 
before  his  death,  Dec.  27, 1724.  The  expense  of  erecting  and  finishing  the  Hos- 
pital was  18,792/.  16«.,  and  the  sum  left  to  endow  it  it  was  219,499/.  Os.  44i. ;  the 
largest  sum  ever  left  by  an  individual  for  charitable  purposes.  His  noble  example 
has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Hunt  of  Petersham,  who,  in  1829,  bequeathed  to  the 
Hospital  196,115/.,  stipulating  for  the  addition  of  accommodation  for  100  patients. 
About  10,000/.  has  also  been  received  Arom  other  benefactors. 

"  The  annual  income  is  now  between  25,000/.  and  30 jOOO/.,  arising  chiefly  f^m 
estates  purchased  with  the  valuable  bequests  of  Guy  and  Hunt,  in  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Hereford,  and  Lincoln.  The  usual  number  of  governors  is  60,  who  are 
self-elective.  The  office  cannot  be  constituted  by  any  contribution,  and  there  is 
no  published  list  of  them." — Low's  Charities  of  London,  1850. 

The  Hospital  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings;  behind  is  a  <jaad- 
ronele,  and  beyond  is  a  lunatic  house  for  twenty -four  insane  patients, 
with  a  garden  and  airing-ground  for  their  recreation ;  in  1839,  one  of 
these  patients  bod  been  in  the  Hospital  fifty -three  years.  In  the  wings 
are  the  officers'  apartments,  a  surgery,  apothecary  s  shop,  laboratories^ 
medical  and  operating  theatres,  and  a  room  for  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism.  Here,  too,  ore  a  museum,  library,  a  rer^  fine 
anatomical  collection,  models  in  wax  by  Towne,  &c  Westward  is  the 
Chapel;  and  eastward,  the  Court-room.  Attached  to  the  Hospital 
is  a  Dotanic  garden  for  the  students.  In  1852  were  added  two  hand- 
some wings,  heated  by  Sylvester,  and  ventilated  by  a  shaft  200  feet  high, 
and  14  feet  square  inside,  with  an  open  cupola  and  a  wind-vane,  which 
sends  down  the  shaft  fresh  air  into  the  wards;  while  two  lower  ohafts 
C9TTJ  off  the  effluvia. 

Li  the  front  court  is  a  metal  statne  of  Guy,  in  his  livery-gown,  by 
Scheemakers;  the  pedestal  bears  representations  in  relief  of  Christ 
healing  an  Impotent  man;  the  Good  Samaritan;  Guy's  arms,  and  an 
inscription.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  are  two  characteristic  statues 
bj  Jonn  Bacon,  a  native  of  Southwark. 

In  the  Chapel  (service  daily  at  9  a.u.)  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
Guy,  by  Bacon,  which  cost  lOOO/. :  he  stands  in  his  livery -gown,  with 
one  hand  raising  an  emaciated  figure  from  the  ground,  and  with  the 
other  pointing  to  a  second  sufferer,  as  he  is  borne  on  a  bier  into  the 
Hospital,  at  the  back :  on  the  pedestal  are  emblematic  medallions  and 
a  glowing  inscription,  asserting  that  Guy  "rivalled  the  endowment 
of  kings.  Htfe  is  burled  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon, to  whom  there  is  a  marble  monument.  In  the  Court-room,  over 
the  president's  chair,  is  a  portrait  by  Dahl,  a  Danish  painter,  of  Guv, 
in  the  black  gown  and  long  flowing  wig  of  his  time :  on  the  ceiling  'is 
painted  his  apotheosis. 

The  Phyncal  Society  of  Guy's  Hospital  was  founded  in  1771,  and  is 
composed  of  the  medical  officers  and  students  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's 
Hospitals ;  the  contributions  being  medical  or  physiological  papers. 

Guj's  Hospital,  before  1852,  made  up  about  580  beds ;  average  of 
in-patients  at  one  time,  500;  entire  annual  average,  50,000. 

Hahnemann  Hospital,  6  Bloomsbury-square,  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  on  the  Homoeopathic  system  of  Dr.  Hahnemann,  was  opened 
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Sept.  16, 1850 ;  in  two  years  were  treated  about  450  in-patients,  and 
upwards  of  7000  out-patients. 

Idiots'  Asylum  :  Office,  29  Poultry ;  instituted  1847,  for  the  miun- 
tenance,  education,  and  general  treatment  of  Idiots ;  with  the  motto, 
'<  We  plead  for  those  who  cannot  plead  for  themseWes."  The  Asylum 
was  first  opened  at  Park  House,  Highgate,  January  1848;  and  next 
year,  in  Essex  Hall,  Colchester.* 

The  Qumber  of  Idiots  exceeds  that  of  Lunatics,  as  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Mends  of  the  Asylum,  March  19, 1851 ;  when  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  observed :  "  There 
is  nothing  grand  or  picturesque  in  this  form  of  human  calamity.  Milton  was 
blind,  Virgu  asthmatic,  Horace  blear-eyed— even  about  insanity  there  is  a  moody 
majesty ;  but  the  poor  idiot  cannot  be  made  the  Lear  or  Belvidera  of  tragedy. 
He  is  also  subject  to  Insult  and  contempt  in  real  life— the  butt  and  scarecrow  of 
the  viUage-green,  the  drudge  of  the  domestic  hearth.  At  best,  his  life  is  one  of 
negatives.  Dead  to  the  noblest  impulses,  the  uninstructed  idiot  is  powerful  for 
mischief,  while  Dree  from  responsibility.  Here,  then,  is  the  want  and  Justification 
of  the  present  institution.'*  The  subscription  which  followed  included  250  guineas 
from  tne  Prince  of  Wales ;  200  guineas  from  the  City  of  London ;  and  200  guineas 
from  the  Drapers'  Company.  Al^ut  the  room  were  arranged  specimens  of  drawing, 
writing,  and  handicraft  work  by  the  poor  idiot  children  in  the  temporary  Asylum  ; 
all  refuting  the  assertion  of  their  faculties  being  irredeemably  waste. 

Kivo's  GoLLEaB  Hospital,  Carey-street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields, 
was  established  in  1839  for  the  sick  poor,  for  affording  practical  in- 
stmction  to  the  medical  students  of  King's  College,  under  their  own 
professors.  The  building  of  a  new  Hospital,  by  subscription,  was 
oonunenced  June  18, 1852,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  the  wards  to  be  very  spacious,  light,  and  airy ; 
with  ventilation  bv  opposite  windows  and  open  fire-places,  without 
artificial  aid;  and  the  arrangement  for  teaching  to  include  an  operating 
theatre  and  chapel,  dispensary,  laboratory,  &c. 

Look  Hospital,  Harrow -road;  Chapel  and  Asylum,  Westbonme 
Green :  the  Hospital  established  1746,  for  the  treatment  of  the  peculiar 
disease  incident  to  profligate  women ;  the  Asylum  founded  1787  by  the 
Bible  commentator,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
cured  inmates  into  virtuous  habits;  and  the  Chapel  in  1764,  for  the 
ministration  to  the  unfortunate  patients  and  inmates.  The  establish- 
ment was  originally  formed  in  GrosTenor-plaee,  where  the  Chapel,  by 
its  popular  preachers,  became  a  source  oi  income  to  the  institution. 
This  is  the  only  Asylum  existing  in  connexion  with  a  hospital;  all  peni- 
tentiaries are  necessarily  shut  against  the  side  and  dying  outcasts ;  and 
for  such  there  is  no  complete  refuge  save  'Hhe  Lock  Hospital"  (See 
Low's  Charities,  p.  99.)  In  1842,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  its 
present  site :  in  1849,  the  success  of  an  autograph  appeal  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge  provided  for  the  admission  of  double  the  number 
of  patients.   The  Chapel  yields  a  dear  income  of  200/.  a  year. 

The  Lock  Hospital  is  so  called  from  the  Loke  or  Lock,  in  Kent'Street,  South- 
wark,  a  spital  for  leprous  persons,  of  early  date.  The  name  has  been  referred  to 
the  dd  French  looues,  rags,  flrom  the  linen  applied  to  sores ;  '*  but  otherwise,  and 
with  more  probabili^r,  from  the  Saxon  lok.  shut,  closed,  in  reference  to  the 
necessary  seclusion  of  the  leper  on  account  of  the  infectious  nature  of  his  disease.'* 
(Archer's  FetUpet,  Part  I.)  We  find  Lock  *'  an  infirmary"  hi  Bailey's  Dictionary. 
Others  trace  the  South wark  Hospital  to  the  stream,  or  open  sewer,  called  "  the 
Lock,"  which  divided  the  parishes  of  St.  George  and  St.  Mary,  Newington,  and  Is 
shewn  in  Rocque's  large  map  of  Surrey.  The  Hospital,  known  to  have  existed 
temp.  Edward  II.,  had  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  {Taniur.)  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  whence  it  received  patients : 
falling  into  decay,  it  was  let  In  tenements,  was  taken  down  in  1809,  and  its  site 
laid  into  the  Dover-road ;  a  portion  of  the  site  was,  however,  consecrated  as  the 
parish  burial-ground  more  than  a  century  since,  and  so  continues.    ,00qIc 

*  An  Asylum  for  IdiotSp  and  Savings  Banks,  were  suggested  by  Defoe. 
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There  were  other  "Locks:" — 2.  Between  MHe  End  and  Stratford-le-Bow. 
8.  At  Klngsland,  between  Sboreditch  and  Stoke  Newlngton,  the  chapel  of  which, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  rema.ined  till  1840.  (See  Chapels,  page  164.)  A  sun-dial  on 
the  premises  formerly  bore  this  inscription  significant  of  sin  and  sorrow: 

"  Post  Toluptatem  miaericordia." 
Prior  to  its  alienation  fh>m  the  mother  hospital,  the  house  had  a  communication 
with  the  chapel,  so  contrived  that  the  patients  might  take  part  in  the  service 
without  seeing  or  being  seen  by  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  there  was  a 
similar  arrangement  in  the  Lock  chapel  in  Orosvenor-place.  4.  At  Knlghtabridge, 
east  of  Albert-gate,  was  a  lazar>house  under  the  patronage  of  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Westminster :  the  Hospital  chapel  (Holy  Trinity)  remains:  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1627,  by  a  license  from  Dr.  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  as  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  within  the  precincts  of  which  it  was  situated ; 
but  it  was  subsequently  assigned  to  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  and 
now  forms  part  of  Kensington.— ^o<er  and  Queriett  No.  114. 

The  two  largest  Leper  Hospitals  were,  however,  St.  Jamet*»,  Westminster, 
founded  before  the  Conquest  {Stow\  and  made  a  royal  palace  by  Henry  VII L  ; 
the  original  gateway  remains.  Next  was  St.  Gilet^s-in-tke-FieldSt  fotmded  about 
1117.    (See  St.  Gilks's,  p  827.) 

London  Feter  Hospital,  Liverpool-road,  Islington,  was  opened 
1849 ;  its  erection  cost  19,4831,  2s,  9a.,  defrayed  by  the  compensation- 
▼ote  of  20,000^  paid  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  whose 
terminus  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Hospital,  instituted  180K3. 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel-road,  originally  <'the  London  In- 
firmary," was  instituted  1740,  m  a  large  old  mansion  in  Prescott- 
street,  Goodman's  Fields ;  it  was  incorporated  in  1758,  and  the  pre- 
sent Hospital  built  on  « the  Mount,'*  Wnitechapel-road.  The  Charitj 
was  established  for  the  poor  sick,  particularly  manufacturers,  seamen, 
watermen,  coal-heavers,  shipwrights,  labourers  on  the  river,  and 
children.  In  1791,  a  Samaritan  Society,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  W. 
Blizard  fthe  first  established),  was  appended  to  this  Hospital,  for  the 
benefit  of  homeless  convalescents,  sending  them  to  the  sea-side,  &c. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Lunatics  was  first  established  1761,  in  a 
house  upon  Windmill-hill,  on  the  north  side  of  Moorfields,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  present  Worship-street.  In  1753,  pupils  were  admitted  to  the 
Hospital;  and  Dr.  Battie,  the  original  physician, allowed  medical  men  to 
observe  his  practice.  This  law  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  revived  in  1843 ; 
and  an  annual  course  of  chemical  lectures  established,  at  which  pupils 
selected  by  the  physicians  of  the  different  metropolitan  hospitals  are 
allowed  to  attend  gratuitously.  In  1754,  incurable  patients  were 
admitted  on  payment  to  the  Hospital  on  Windmill-hill.  In  1782,  was 
commenced  the  present  St.  Luke's,  in  Old-street-road,  when  the  foun- 
dation-stone was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Montague,  Jul^  30;  the  cost, 
about  40,000/.,  being  defrayed  by  subscription ;  Dance,  jun.,  architect. 

"  There  are  few  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  perhaps  in  Europe,  that,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  the  material,  common  English  clamp-bricks,  possess  such 
harmony  of  proportion,  with  unity  and  appropriateness  of  style,  as  this  building. 
It  is  as  characteristic  of  Us  uses  as  that  of  Newgate,  by  the  same  architect."— £;me«« 

The  Hospital  was  incorporated  1838;  the  end  infirmaries  added  in 
1841 ;  a  chapel  in  1842,  and  open  fire-places  set  in  the  galleries ;  when 
also  coercion  was  abolished,  padded  rooms  were  provided  for  violent 
patients,  and  an  airing-ground  set  apart  for  them;  wooden  doors  were 
substituted  for  iron  gates,  and  unnecessary  guards  and  bars  removed 
from  the  windows.  In  1843  were  added  reading-rooms  and  a  library 
for  the  patients,  with  bagatelle  and  backgammon  boards,  &c.  By  Act 
9  and  1<)  Vic.,  cap.  100,  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  were  added  to  the 
Hospital  direction.  In  1848,  Sir  Charles  Knightley  presented  an  organ 
to  the  chapel,  and  daily  service  was  first  performed.  The  Hospital  was 
next  lit  with  gas ;  the  drainage,  ventilation,  and  supply  of  water  im- 
proved, by  subscription  at  the  centenary  festival,  June  25, 1851. 
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On  St.  Luke*8  Day  (October  18),  a  large  number  of  the  patients  are 
entertained  with  dancing  and  singing  in  the  great  hall  in  the  centre  of 
the  Hospital,  when  the  officers,  nurses^  and  attendants  join  the  festlTal. 
Balls  are  also  given  fortnightlj. 

The  Hospital  will  accommodate  260  patients.  The  per-centage  of  recoveries 
was.  ft-om  1821  to  1830,  47^  per  cent;  1831  to  1840,  56|  ditto;  1841  to  1850, 
60  J  ditto:  shewing  the  results  of  the  improved  treatment.  But  the  largest  per- 
centage of  recoveries,  with  one  exception,  was  69^,  in  1851.  Thirty  patients,  in 
an  average  period  of  twelve  weeks'  treatment,  increased  in  the  aggregate  358  lbs. 
of  solid  flesh.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  is  usually  200,  of  whom 
half  are  incurable. 

Since  the  year  1684,  when  Bethlem  Hospital  admitted  into  its  wards 
seyenty-three  lunatic  patients,  and  since  the  establishment  of  St.  Luke's 
in  1750,  about  40,000  insane  persons  have  been  treated  in  these  two  in- 
stitations.  Within  the  la»t  twenty  years,  insanity  in  England  has  more 
than  tripled;  and  within  the  same  period  three  large  Asylums  have 
been  built  in  the  metropolitan  counties :  Hanwell,  1831 ;  Wandsworth, 
1840;  and  Colney  Hatch,  1851,  with  1881  feet  6  inches  frontage. 

Mabtlbbone  and  Paddinoton  Hospital,  Cambridge -place,  was 
commenced  in  1845,  when,  Jane  28,  (Coronation-day,)  the  nrst  stone 
was  laid  by  Prince  Albert ;  the  site  was  originally  a  reservoir  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Water-works.  The  Hospitu,  opened  in  1S50,  is  of 
red  brick,  similar  to  Chelsea  Hospital :  it  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by 
the  circulation  of  tempered  atmospheric  air,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
foul  air  from  the  wards;  there  are  shafts  for  conveying  the  food  from 
the  kitchen  and  medicines  from  the  laboratory,  besides  other  novel 
mechanical  applications .    Hon.  architect,  Mr.  Hopper. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Charles-street,  facing  Bern ers- street,  was 
established  1745 :  the  present  building  was  commenced  1755»  then  in 
Marylebone  Fields ;  and  much  enlarged  and  improved  1848 ;  the  baths^ 
cooking  apparatus,  laboratory  works,  ventilating  shaft,  and  laundry^ 
are  supplied  with  steam-power.  The  Cancer-ward,  a  special  addition 
in  this  Hospital,  was  made  in  1792,  npon  a  plan  by  the  benevolent  John 
Howard,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  M.P.,  who  endowed 
the  ward  with  4000/.,  that  cancer-patients  might  remain  here  for  life. 

In  the  Council-room  Is  a  large  vellum  Benefaction-book,  wherein  are  beauti- 
fully written  the  names  of  the  Benefactors  to  the  Hospital,  from  itR  foundation. 
The  binding  in  elab<  rately  carved  oak.  by  W.  6.  Rogers ;  and  the  clasps,  comers, 
and  bosses,  are  rich  onnoulu.  This  sumptuous  volume  is  protected  by  an  orna- 
mental iron  stand  :  it  is  intended  to  supersede  the  large  black  benefaction-boards 
which  cover  the  hospital  walls. 

Ophthalmic  (ophthalmot,  Gr.,  the  eye)  Hospitals  were  established 
in  1804 ;  that  in  Moorfields  being  the  first.  In  the  same  year,  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Cork-street,  was  founded  by  Sir  Wathen  Waller  (originally 
Phipps,  the  celebrated  oculist)  submitting  to  their  Majesties  a  plan 
suggested  by  the  sufferings  he  was  then  endeavouring  to  relieve  amon^ 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  returned  from  the  Egyptian  Expedi- 
tion. The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  president  of  the  Royai  Wett- 
minster  Ophthalmic  IfospHal,  Chandos-street,  Charing  Cross,  where 
patients  are  admitted  without  letters ;  since  its  estal>lishment,  1816^ 
upwards  of  1700  cases  have  here  been  restored  to  sight  by  operation  for 
cataract ;  the  important  operations  averaging  100  annually. 

Obthop/BDIC  (orthotf  Gr.,  straight,  and  paidos,  of  a  child)  HosPiTALy 
BoTAL,  6  Bloomsbnry -square,  established  1838  for  the  cure  of  club- 
foot and  other  contractions,  by  dividing  the  tendons,  &c.,  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Little,  who  introduced  the  Stromeyerian  operation  of  sub- 
cutaneous tenotomy  into  the  Metropolis. 

QuBBH  Cbablotte'b  Lyinq-ih  Hospital  was  originally  ettab- 
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lished  in  1752,  in  St.  George's-row,  near  Tyburn  Tampike,  whence  it 
waM  removed  to  Bajswater  in  1791 :  and  in  1810,  to  its  present  loca- 
tion, comer  of  Harcourt-Btreet,  New  Road,  whereon  a  commodiooa 
and  well-yentilated  Hospital  will  be  erected.  This  excellent  cbaritj 
has  been  patronised  bj  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  eyerj  member  of  the  royal  family.  It  affords  an  asylum 
for  indigent  females  during  childbirth^  as  well  as  to  out-patients,  espe- 
cially to  the  wiTes  of  soldiers  or  sailors ;  penitent  patients  are  admitted 
once,  but  in  no  instance  a  second  time. 

RoTAL  Fbbe  Hospital,  Gray*s-Inn-road,  affor^ng  free  and  in- 
stant relief  to  the  destitute  sick,  was  originally  founded  1828,  in  Gre- 
Tille-street,  Hatton  Garden :  in  1832, 700  cholera  patients  were  admitted 
here  when  other  Hospitals  were  closed  against  them;  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  free  principle  which  led  to  the  remoral  of  the  Hospital,  in 
1843,  to  the  present  extensive  premises,  formerly  the  barracks  of  the 
Light- Horse  Volunteers.  In  1851,  there  were  relieyed  30,929  patients ; 
and  since  the  foundation,  369,611.  The  establishment  of  this  Hospital 
was  prompted  by  its  founder,  Mr.  Marsden,  a  surgeon,  having  seen, 
in  the  winter  of  1827,  a  wretched  young  woman  l^in^  on  the  steps 
of  St.  Andrew's  Churchward,  Holboru-hill,  after  midnieht,  perishing 
through  disease  and  famine :  she  was  a  stranger  in  London,  without  a 
friend,  and  died  two  days  afterwards  unrecognised  I 

At  the  Hospital-gate,  in  Gray's-Inn-road,  is  a  subscription-box.  wherein  have 
been  found  the  following  donations  by  stealth:  Dec.  27,  184S,  a  bank-note  for 
100/.,  labeUed  «  A  Paseer-by ;"  June  14, 1844. 100/., '« Another  Paaser-by :"  Nov.  2, 
1844, 100/.,  with  <«  Winter  is  coming  on.  BU  dot  qui  eito  dat  ^  Oct.  9, 1860,  50/. ; 
June  21, 1851,  20/.:  and  frequently  bank-notes  of  10/.  and  5/. 

RoTAL  Maternity  Chabitt  (Office,  17  Little  Knight-rider-street, 
Doctors*  Commons)  provides  adrice  and  good  nurses  for  delivering 
poor  married  women  at  their  own  homes  in  Eastern  London ;  and  the 
oases  annually  average  nearly  3500. 

This  institution  was  originally  founded  as  "the  Lying-in  Charity,"  in.  1768. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  when  but  five  years  old,  being  nominated  president,  a  donation 
of  SOO/.  was  nuuie  in  his  name;  thenceforth  he  contributed  annually  20/. 
George  IV.  became  president  in  1818;  and  trom  the  time  of  hia  Regency  to  hii 
death,  contributed  to  the  Hospital  fUnd  1800/. 

Seamen's  Hospital.  (See  DaEADNOuaHT  Hospital-Ship,  p.  260.) 
Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital,  instituted  1746,for  those 
attacked  with  natural  small- pox,  and  for  preventing  it  by  vaccination, 
was  first  opened  at  Battle  Bridge,  St.  Pancras,  1767 ;  but  this  Hospital 
and  site  being  required  for  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  the  Hospital  was  rebuilt  in  a  healthy  and  picturesque  situ- 
ation at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  20,000/.,  paid  out  of  the 
Railway  Company's  compensation. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Wellington-street,  Sonthwark,  was  ori- 
ginally a  house  of  alms,  founded  by  the  Prior  of  Bermondseye,  in  1213, 
adjoining  the  wall  of  that  monasterr.  After  the  surrender  in  1539,  it 
was  purchased  by  the  City  of  London,  chartered,  in  1651,  as  one  of 
the  nve  royal  foundations,  and  opened  in  1562.  In  1569,  the  fkinds 
were  so  low  that  a  lease  was  pawned  for  50/.  The  Hospital  was  rebuilt 
between  1701  and  1706,  with  the  -aid  of  subscriptions,  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Clayton,  the  President,  contributed  600t ;  he  also  bequeathed  to 
the  sick  poor  2300^  The  HoepiUl  was  enlarged  in  1732 ;  the  wards  Fre- 
deric and  Guy  are  named  from  their  founders,  the  latter  of  whom  built  a 
pair  of  iron  gates  in  High-street ;  on  the  two  piers  were  statues  of  crip- 
ples, which  are  preserved  to  this  day.  The  entrance-gates  and  lodji^e^ 
with  the  north  and  south  wings,  have  been  rebuilt  of  stone ;  James  Field, 
•rthitect.    The  Hospital  consists  of  three  courts,  and  colonnades :  in 
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the  first  court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Edward  YI.,  by  Scheemakera,  set  up 
bj  Charles  Jo^ce,  Esq.,  1737.  In  the  second  court  is  the  chapel  for 
patients— service  dailv;  the  parish  church,  described  at  page  lo3;  the 
nail,  and  kitchen ;  and  over  the  Doric  colonnade  is  the  Court-room,  with 
portraits  of  Edward  VL,  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  and  other  of  the  Hospital  presidents.  In  the  third  court  is 
the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  robed  as  Lord  Mayor,  erected  in  his 
life-time  by  the  Hospital  goyernors.  In  a  smaller  court  are  the  cutting- 
ward,  surgery,  bathing-rooms,  theatre,  and  dead-house.  There  are 
twenty  wards  for  patients,  each  superintended  bv  a  Sister.  The  in- 
come averages  26,000/.  a  year :  number  of  beds,  438 ;  total  number  of 
patients  in  1851,  fi6,043. 

Tha  site  of  the  new  north  wing  of  the  Hospital,  at  the  south  end  of  London 
Bridge,  was  purchased  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  sum  of  40,850/.,  which  was 
not  considered  an  extravagant  price,  though  at  the  rate  of  54,885/.  per  acre.  The 
site  of  two  houses  adjoining  the  above  spot  was  sold  by  the  Hospitsi  to  the  City  at 
the  enormous  rate  of  69,935/.  per  acre! 

Ukitbrsitt  College  Hospital,  Upper  Gower-street,  was  founded 
1833,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  connexion  with  Uni- 
Tersity  College,  which  the  Hospital  building  faces. 

Westminster  Hospital  originated  from  an  infirmary  "for  reliev- 
ing the  sick  and  needy,"  and  is  the  oldest  subscription  hospital  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  first  established  in  Petty  France,  next  in  Chapel- 
street,  then  in  James-street ;  and  the  present  noble  Hospital  was  built 
in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  opposite  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  a  piece  of 
^ound  purchased  of  the  government  for  6000/.,  originally  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Sanctuarv  cruciform  church,  and  subsequently  of 
Westminster  Market.  The  Hospital  foundation  is  6  feet  depth  of  con- 
crete ;  the  design,  by  the  Inwoods,  is  Elizabethan,  with  windows  temp, 
Henry  YII.;  the  central  and  end  oriels,  and  the  embattled  porch,  are 
fine ;  the  whole  frontage  is  200  feet,  and  the  windows  number  260 ;  the 
roof,  nearly  half  an  acre,  is  an  airing-walk  for  the  patients.  The  build- 
iaf(  is  embattled  throughout;  the  materiab  are  white  SufiTolk  bricks^ 
with  stone  finishings ;  and  among  the  enrichments  are  bosses  of  the 
Westminster  portcullis  arms. 

In  our  larger  Hospitals,  each  ward  is  presided  over  by  a  Sister,  who 
carries  into  effect  the  medical  instructions,  administers  medicines,  re- 
ports changes  of  symptoms  in  patients,  and  orders  their  diet,  and  su- 
perintends the  Nurses.  Institutions  have  been  formed  for  training 
Sisters  and  Nurses,  akin  to  the  '*  ministering  angels"  of  monastic  life. 

The  Medical  Students  of  the  various  Hospitals  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
irregularities:  and  in  1851,  Mr.  Henry,  a  Bow-etreet  magistrate,  described  them 
as  **  the  most  disorderly  class  with  whom  the  police  and  magistrates  have  to 
deal."  To  this  unqualified  stigma  has,  however,  been  opposed  the  assertion,  that 
"  almost  every  idle  dissolute  young  man  who,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  folly,  is  guilty 
of  some  crime,  will,  if  he  wears  a  decent  garb,  arrogate  to  himself  a  respectability 
to  which  he  has  no  right,  by  claiming  the  title  of  a  medical  student."  Mr.  Albert 
Smith,  himself  a  "  Middlesex  man,"  was  the  first  to  sketch  the  Medical  Student's 
life  in  London.— (See  PiincJb,  vol.  ii.) 

General  Hospitals:  two  founded  before  1500,  five  between  1718  and  1745,  and 
five  between  1818  and  1850b>12:  annual  incomes,  142,906/.,  including  voluntaxy 
contributions  31,265/.;  Beds,  8,326;  In  and  Out  Patients  (1848-9),  329,608.— 
Low's  Charitietf  p.  4. 

DispEKSABiBS  were  first  established  in  1770,  when  the  Royal  Die- 
penecary  was  founded  in  Shaftesbury  House,  Aidersgate-street.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  Dispensaries  in  London. 

"  Medicine  and  every  other  relief  under  the  calamity  of  bodily  diseases,  no 
less  than  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  are  natural  provisions  which  God  has  made 
foir  our  present  indigent  state,  and  which  He  has  granted  in  common  to  the 
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children  of  men,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor:  to  the  rich  by  inheritance  and 
acquisition ;  and  by  their  hands,  to  the  disabled  poor.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  Public  Di<ipensaries  are  the  most  effectual  means  of  administering 
Bick  relief.*'— AwAop  Butler, 

HOUNDSDITCH 

Extends  from  opposite  St.  6otolph*8  Church,  Bishopsffrate-street^  to  St. 
Botolpb's,  Aldgate.    Beaumont  and  Fletcher  call  it  Dogsditch. 

'*  From  Aldgate  north-west  to  Bishopsgate  lieth  the  ditch  of  the  City,  called 
Houndsditch,  for  that  in  old  time,  when  the  same  lay  open,  much  filth  (conveyed 
firom  the  City),  especially  dead  dogs,  were  there  laid  or  cast."— 5foio. 

Into  this  filthy  ditch,  by  command  of  King  Canute,  was  thrown  Edie,  the 
Saxon,  the  murderer  of  his  master.  Edmund  Ironside,  after  having  been  drawn  by 
his  heels  from  Bavnard's  Castle,  and  tormented  to  death  by  burning  torches. 
The  ditch  was  subsequently  enclosed  with  a  mud  wall,  against  which  was  a  *'  fair 
field,"  with  cottages  for  poor  bed-rid  people,  and  where  devout  people  walked 
(especially  on  Fridays)  to  relieve  the  bed-ridden,  who  lay  on  the  ground-floor,  at 
the  window,  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  a  pair  of  beads,  to  shew  to  charitable 
passengers  that  '*  there  lay  a  bed-rid  body  unable  but  to  pray  only.** 

Houndsditch  was  first  paved  1503.  Late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
a  foundry  for  casting  brass  ordnance  was  established  here,  which  drove 
the  poor  bed-rid  people  out  of  their  cottages ;  and  upon  their  site  were 
built  houses  and  shops  for  "brokers,  jojners,  braziers,  and  such  as 
deal  in  old  clothes,  linen,  and  upholstery.*'  {Strype.)  Braziers  abound 
here  to  the  present  day.  Here  lived  Tench,  the  joiner,  to  whom  it  was 
a  worn  on  the  trial  of  Hugh  Peters,  in  1660,  that  his  orders  were  given 
on  the  scaffold  to  prepare  the  block  for  the  beheading  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  in  Rosemary-lane  lived  Ralph  Jones,  the  ragman,  who  assisted 
Brandon,  the  common  hangman  in  the  execution.  Anthony  Munday 
speaks  .indignantly  of  the  '' unconscionable  broking  usurers,  a  base  kind 
of  vermin,  who  had  crept  into  Houndsditch;"  which,  with  Long-lane, 
were  the  Kag  Fairs  of  two  centuries  since ;  and  Houndsditch  is  to  this 
day  the  centre  of  the  Jews'  quarter. 

Houndsditch  was  the  general  name  of  the  different  parts  of  the  City 
ditch.  In  a  chantulary  of  St.  Giles's  Hospital,  beginning  of  fifteenth 
century,  Houndesdic  and  Houndeidich  are  part  of  the  ditch  in  the 
parish 'of  St.  Sepulchre.  Howell's  LondinopolU  shews,  by  the  same 
name,  parts  cf  the  fosse  between  Ludgate  and'  Newgate;  and  by 
Barbican. 

HOUSES  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Anterior  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Houses  in  London  were  built 
much  as  they  had  been  in  the  earlier  Saxon  times,  almost  wholly  of 
wood,  roofed  with  straw  and  reeds :  thus  a  carpenter  is  described  as 
**  making  houses  and  bowls."  Hence  the  frequent  fires ;  and  especially 
the  great  conflagration  of  1097,  which  spread  from  London  Bridge  to 
the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  in  the  Strand.  By  an  assize  (1st 
year  of  Richard  I.)  all  houses  in  London  were  hereafter  to  be  built  of 
stone,  with  party-walls  of  the  same:  but  this  mandate  was  rarely  com- 
plied with ;  ana  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  brick 
was  made  from  the  clay  of  Moorfields,  that  it  occasionally  took  the 
place  of  the  timber  which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  houses ;  reeds  were 
then  replaced  by  tiles  and  slates.  In  two  centuries,  to  gain  ground, 
many  stone  houses  were  taken  down,  and  others  of  timber  built  in 
their  place ;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  London,  to  the  period  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  was  chiefly  built  of  chestnut,  filled  up  with  plaster. 
After  the  Great  Fire,  the  houses  were  rebuilt  with  brick ;  but  between 
1618  and  1636  several  fine  brick  houses  were  erected  in  Aldersgate- 
Btreet,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  and  Covent  Garden. 
Still,  the  general  form  of  roof  was  the  high-pitched  gable,  whole  rows 
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of  which  have  disappeared  in  onr  time,  with  seyeral  specimens  of  florid 
plaster  and  carved  wood  fronts.    A  few  specimens,  however,  remain.* 

Aldgaie  High-street,  No.  76,  with  central  baj-windows,  enriched 
brackets,  and  a  projecting  penthonse-shop,  has  panels  decorated  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers,  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  the  Thistle  of 
Scotland,  portcullis  of  Westminster,  and  other  armorial  bearings.  Of 
this  period  also  is  the  house  No.  17  Fleet-street,  already  described  at 
page  306. 

Athhumham  House,  Westminster,  one  of  Inigo  Jones's  finest  man- 
sions, is  described  at  page  23. 

Bagnio,  the,  in  Bath-street,  Newgate-street,  was  built  bj  Turkey 
merchfmts,  and  first  opened  in  1679  (Aubrey),  for  sweatuig,  rubbing, 
shaving,  hot-bathing,  and  cupping,  after  the  Turkish  model.  The 
cupola-roof  and  walls  neatly  set  with  Dutch  tiles,  described  by  Hatton 
in  1708,  exist  to  this  day  and  is  now  a  cold  bath.    (See  Baths,  p.  32.) 

Bangor  House,  Shoe-  lane,  south  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  is  described 
as  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor  in  a  roll  of  48  Edward  111. 
Being  deserted  as  an  episcopal  residence,  some  mean  dwellings  were 
built  upon  the  grounds;  yet  a  garden  with  lime-trees,  and  a  rookery, 
remained  abont  ninety  years  ago.  The  last  of  the  mansion,  octangular 
and  two-storied,  was  removed  m  1828;  but  is  kept  in  memory  by  Bent- 
ley's  Printing-office,  named  **  Bangor  House ;"  and  by  Bangor-court, 
opposite  which  are  some  remains  of ''  Oldborne  Hall,''  in  Stow's  time 
**  letten  out  in  divers  tenements." 

Bournes,  or  Balmes  (from  two  Spanish  merchants  so  named),  stood 
west  of  the  Kingsland-road,  Hoxton,  and  was  taken  down  in  1852.  It 
was  built  by  the  Balmeses,  about  IMO;  Sir  George  Whitmore  resided 
here  occasionally  when  lord  mayor,  1631;  and  on  this  spot  Sir  W. 
Acton,  lord  mayor,  with  the  aldermen,  &c.,  waited  the  arrival  of 
Charles  L  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  Nov.  25, 1641 ;  when  the  royal 
coaches  were  conducted,  by  a  road  formed  for  the  occasion,  through 
Balmes's  grounds  to  Hoxton,  and  thence  to  Moorgate,  into  the  City, 
the  road  between  Kingsland  and  Shoreditch  being  then  impassable  by 
**  the  depth  and  foulness  of  it."  Baumes-march  was  long  a  favourite 
archery  and  artillerv  exercise  ;t  but  the  ground  attached  to  the  house 
is  now  the  site  of  De  Beau  voir  Town,  named  from  the  De  Beau  voir 
family,  its  owners  since  1696.  A  print  of  1580  shews  Baumes,  with 
its  gate-house,  farmery,  spacious  gardens  and  grounds,  avenues  of  fruit- 
trees  and  stately  elms ;  and  the  Italianised  brick  mansion  with  its  two- 
storied  roof,  moated  and  approached  by  a  drawbridge ;  the  house  and 
moat  were  supplied  from  the  ancient  well  in  Canonbury  Field.  The  in- 
terior of  Balmes  was  rich  in  carved  ceilings,  paneling  and  staircase, 
armorial  glass  and  tapestry. 

Brookes's  Menagerie  (subsequently  Herring's),  taken  down  in  1851, 
was  an  old  wooden  house  at  the  western  corner  of  Brook-street,  New- 
road  :  it  was  standing  when  Tottenhall  Fair  was  in  its  glory ;  and  almost 
the  only  house  between  St.  Giles's  Found  and  Primrose- hill  was  Tot- 

*  The  remains  of  Roman  London  consist  chiefly  of  portions  of  the  City  wall, 
foundations  of  buildings;  tesselated  pavements,  oiten  of  so  much  beauty  as  to 
denote  a  corresponding  style  in  the  superstructure ;  baths,  sewers,  bronzes,  and 
various  ornaments  admirable  as  works  of  art.  A  Roman  bath,  nearly  complete, 
still  exists  in  Strand- lane ;  and  a  Roman  bvpocaust  is  preserved  beneath  the  Coal 
Exchange  (see  p.  282).  The  remains  of  the  iupentructure*  of  Roman  London 
which  have  yet  been  discovered,  are,  however,  unimportant. 

t  The  Robin  Hood  public-house  (now  refironted)  originally  looked  over  Fins- 
bury^fields,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the  metropolitan  archers ;  the  sign, 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  in  Lincoln- green,  formerly  swung  firom  a  tree  before 
the  door.  A  few  dealers  in  arclu-ry  implements,  and  preservers  of  animals,  have 
lingered  in  the  City-road  to  our  day — the  lost  relics  of  the  chivalry  of  Uogsden, 
Finsbury,  and  Moorfields. 
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tenhaU,  a  hoase  of  entertainment  in  1646,  on  the  site  of  whidi  is  the 
<<  Adam  and  Ere  tarern." 

Bttlk  Shops  hare  only  disappeared  in  our  time.  In  ldi6  was  taken 
down  an  old  house  south-weBt  of  Temple  Bar,  which  ia  enerared  in 
Archer's   Vestiaes,  part  i.    A  Tiew  in  1795,  in  the  Crowle  Pennant, 

S resents  one  tall  gable  to  the  street ;  but  the  pitch  of  the  roof  had  been 
iminished  by  adding  two  imperfect  side  gables.  The  heary  penta 
originally  traversed  over  each  of  the  three  courses  of  windows ;  it  was 
a  mere  timber  frame  filled  up  with  lath  and  plaster,  the  beams  being  of 
deal  with  short  oak  joints :  it  presented  a  capital  example  of  the  old 
London  bulk-shop  (sixteenth  century),  with  a  neary  canopy  projecting 
over  the  pathway,  and  turned  up  at  the  rim  to  carry  off  the  rain  end- 
wise. This  shop  had  long  been  held  by  a  succession  of  fishmongers, 
among  whom  was  the  noted  Crockford,  who  quitted  it  for  ''play**  in 
8t  James's  (see  Club-houses,  p.  193).  Crockford  would  not  permit 
this  house-front  to  be  altered  in  nis  lifetime. 

Burnet's  {Bishop)  House,  St.  John's-square,  Clerkenwell,  is  now 
let  in  tenements,  and  has  an  arched  thoroughfare  to  a  court  of  houses 
built  on  the  site  of  the  garden.  In  this  hotue  Burnet  died  1715,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  James  s  church,  when  the  rabble  threw  dirt  and 
stones  at  his  funeral  procession.  The  Bishop's  house  and  tomb  are  en- 
graved from  original  drawings  in  the  Mirror,  1837,  No.  836. 

Campden  House,  Kensington,  originally  approached  from  the  town 
by  an  avenue  of  elms,  was  built  about  1612  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  after- 
wards Viscount  Campden,  who  purchased  the  property  of  Sir  Walter 
Cope;  or,  traditionally,  won  it  of  him  "at  some  sort  of  game."  The 
house  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  finishings,  and  has  a  central  porch, 
bay-window  once  fitted  with  armorial  glass,  and  flanking  turrets  with 
cupolas.  The  great  dining-room,  in  which  Charles  II.  supped  with 
Lord  Campden,  has  a  rich  armorial  ceilin|^  in  stucco,  floridly  carred 
wainscot,  and  a  tabernacle  mantelpiece,  with  Corinthian  columns  and 
caryatidid  figures,  finely  sculptured.  The  State  Apartments  on  the 
first  floor  include  Queen  Anne's  bed-chamber;  and  the  Globe  room, 
originally  a  chapel,  and  communicating  with  the  garden  terrace :  all 
the  other  rooms  nave  richly  stuccoed  ceilings  and  marble  mantelpieces. 
During  the  Protectorate,  the  Sequestration  Committee  sat  here.  Queen 
Anne,  when  Princess  of  Denmark,  resided  five  years  at  Campden  Houae, 
with  her  son  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  kept  a  regiment  of  boy- 
soldiers  here,  and  had  a  pnppet-theatre  built.  Lord  Lechmere,  the 
lawyer  and  staunch  Whig,  lived  here  when  he  had  his  quarrel  with  Sir 
John  Guise,  ridiculed  in  Swift's  ballad  of  <<  Duke  upon  Duke :" 

"  Bock  In  the  dark,  hj  Brompton  Park, 

He  turn'd  up  thro*  the  Gore, 
And  slunk  to  Campden-house  to  high, 

All  in  his  coach  and  four. 
The  Duke  in  wrath  call'd  for  his  steeds, 

And  fiercely  drove  them  on  : 
Lord  I  Lord  I  how  rattled  then  thy  stones, 

O  kingly  Kensington  I" 

The  gardens,  in  which  the  wild  olive  and  the  caper-tree  once  fioa- 
rishea,haTe  been  much  reduced ;  but  the  house  retains  its  original  front. 
Among  the  relics  are  two  dogs  (supporters  of  the  Cam]raen  arma^ 
which  formerly  surmounted  the  gateway-piers,  and  are  cleverly  sculps 
tured.  Westward  is  Little  Campden  House,  built  during  the  Princeea 
Anne's  residence  at  Campden  House :  it  has  an  outer  arcaded  gaUery  ; 
and  was  once  occupied  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

Canonbury  Place,  Islington,  was  originally  the  country-house  of  the 
Priors  of  St.  Bartholomew.    (See  Cahonbubt  Toweb,  p.  63.) 
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"  Canonbury  House  IntemaOy  U  one  of  the  richeet  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  James  L  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  bouse,  or  rather  the 
remains,  form  at  the  present  time  several  large  dwellinx-houses ;  including  a 
portion  of  the  old  great  chamber,  with  a  rich  ceiling,  date  1599,  a  quaintly  carved 
oak  fireplace  with  statuettes  of  Mars  and  Venus  draped,  and  a  doorway  with  bust 
of  an  old  English  gentleman  and  dame,  the  Roman  mouldings  and  enriched  friexe 
▼ery  fine ;  several  other  rooms  are  sumptuously  carved,  and  the  parlour  retains 
iu  original  decoration/'— C.  /.  Riehardmn,  F,S.A.  | 

Careif-ttreet,  Chancery-lane,  corner  of  Bell-yard,  is  an  Italianised 
hoase,  with  columns,  pilasters,  and  panels,  and  has  an  interesting  interior. 

Carlisle  Houte,  Garlisle-stree<^  Soho-sqaare,  formerly  the  mansion 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Carlisle,  was  built  temp.  James  II. :  it  has  a  mar- 
ble-floored ball  and  mnd  decorated  staircase ;  the  rooms  are  larfj^e  and 
lofty,  and  have  enriched  ceilings.  The  mansion  originally  stood  m  the 
ini<ut  of  a  garden,  a  portion  of  which  renudns  in  the  rear ;  the  "  cherry 
earden*'  is  built  upon.  The  lower  walls  of  Carlisle  House  are  of  old 
English  bond,  of  brilliant  red  brick ;  the  leadwork  of  the  cisterns  is 
dated  1669,  the  year  of  the  creation  of  the  Earldom  of  Carlisle.  The 
mansion  was  long  tenanted  by  Angelo,  the  fencing-master,  and  is  now 
occapied  by  W.  Gibbs  Rogers,  the  carver :  in  the  ball-room  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Freemasons  of  the  Church  hold  their  monthly  meetings. 

<'  Caxton*t  Houee,**  Westminster,  and  other  old  houses  in  the 
Almonry,  are  described  at  p.  4. 

Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate-street,  the  finest  specimen  of  olden 
domestic  architecture  in  the  metropolis,  is  described  at  p.  238. 

J>rury-lane  (see  page  261)  has  the  Cock  and  Magpie,  a  low  public- 
house  of  the  seventeentn  century,  with  a  paneled  house  next  door,  and 
a  range  of  tenements  in  Little  Drury-lane  of  the  same  date.  These 
were  then  the  only  houses  in  the  eastern  part  of  Drury-lane,  except  the 
mansion  of  the  Drurys.  Hither  the  youths  and  maidens  who  on  May- 
day danced  round  the  May-pole  in  the  Strand,  were  accustomed^  to 
resort  for  cakes  and  ale :  Pope  has  named  it  as  the  scene  of  *'the  high 
heroic  games  devised  by  dulness  to  gladden  her  sons." 

**Dyois  House,**  Dyot-street,  now  George-street,  St.  Gileses,  was 
the  mansion  of  Richard  Dyot,  £^.,  a  vestryman  of  St.  Giles's  parish 
4emp.  Charles  IL,  and  was  inhabited  till  our  time  by  his  descendant, 
J^hilip  Dyot,  Esql 

£lizabethan  nouses.  Among  the  earliest  examples  of  the  Eliaa- 
bethan  |)eriod  was  a  hoase  in  Grub-street,  engraved  in  Smith's  Anti" 
guides,  in  which  the  mouldings,  quatrefoil,  and  other  Gothic  oma- 
mentSy  were  combined  with  the  Italianised  panels  and  brackets  of  a  later 
date.  Some  brackets  remain  in  Milton-street.  Malcolm,  in  his  ilnee- 
doies,  has  engraved  two  Elizabethan  houses  in  Gos well-road,  built 
about  1550,  and  stonding  in  1807 ;  with  bay-windows,  overhanging 
upper  story,  and  gable :  next  door,  for  contrast,  is  a  house  built  about 
1800,  three  floors  of  the  former  being  scarcely  equal  to  two  of  the  latter* 

"  The  roofs  (ceilings)  of  your  houses  are  so  low,  that  I  presume  your  ancestors 
were  very  mannerly,  and  stood  bare  to  their  wives,  for  I  cannot  discern  how  thej 
could  wear  their  high-crowned  hats.**— iSir  W.  Davenant. 

Fowler* s  House,  Islin^n,  fronts  Cross-street :  a  ceiling  bears  the 
date  1500 :  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden  is  a  lodge,  probably  built  as 
a  Bommer-house  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowler  the  younger,  whose  arms  and 
the  date  1655  are  in  the  wall.  Sir  Thomas  Fowler  the  elder,  who  died 
1624,  was  a  iuryman  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  trial.  (See  Inns,  p.  400.1 
Ptdwooas  Aenis,  Holbom,  has  a  house  temp,  James  I.  (See  p.  319.) 
Gray*s-Inn-lane,  east  side,  north  end,  has  three  Elizabethan  houses^ 
originaUy  one,  and  probably  a  hostelry  on  the  road  to  Theobalds :  its 
three  stories  project  orer  each  other  upward,  the  top  one  being  of 
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weather-board  plastered  inside,  and  the  roof  having  four  pointed  gables : 
at  the  ends  of  the  first  and  second  stories  are  carved  brackets,  one  1559. 

Orub-street.  In  Sweedon's  passage,  Grub-street,  was  an  andent 
timber-built  house,  traditionally  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Whit  ting- 
ton,  temp.  Henry  IV. ;  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  temp.  Elizabeth. 
The  massire  timbers  were  oak  and  chestnut,  the  ground-floor  chimnejs 
being  of  stone :  it  had  a  boldly  projecting  staircase,  which,  with  the 
house,  was  taken  down  in  1805,  and  three  small  houses  were  built  u-pon 
its  site,  one  inscribed  **  Gresham  House,  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  1406,  rebuilt  1805."  (See  Smith's 
Ancient  Topography,  p.  41.) 

Holbom,  In  the  yolume  of  MS.  drawings  by  John  Thorpe,  pre- 
serred  in  Sir  John  Soane*s  Museum,  is  a  sketch  of  a  wooden  house 
described  as  standing  in  Thorpe's  time  at  the  "  water  end  of  Holbom.*' 
"  From  the  garden  you  ascend  by  five  steps  the  enclosed  terrace  in  front  of  the 
building;  this  has,  as  Thorpe  expresses  it,  a  '  terrace  overhead  :'  a  small  porch 
leads  into  the  great  hall.  The  kitchen  is  on  the  right ;  the  larder  is  the  small 
square  room  leading  oat  of  it.  The  small  room  in  front,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
kitchen,  is  the  buttery,  with  cellar  under,  the  small  steps  conducting  dovn  to  it. 
Above  the  hall  is  '  the  great  chamber,'  the  staircase  leading  to  which  opens  into  a 
gallery  communicating  to  the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  square  c«a- 
partments  at  the  back  of  the  house,  represented  in  plan  as  staircase  and  lard^. 
are  carried  up  above  the  roof  as  turrets  ;  a  small  prospect  tower  is  placed  in  fttmt 
of  the  building."— C.  /.  Richardson,  F.S.A. 

Holland  Howe  is  described  at  pp.  374-877. 

Hoxton,  A  few  years  since  there  stood  in  Hoxton  Old  Town  the 
reputed  **  oldest  house  in  the  metropolis,"  in  taking  down  whii^  was 
found  a  brick  dated  above  150  years  back ;  but  most  of  the  bricks  were 
of  a  much  earlier  period,  being  deep-red  and  highly  glazed :  the  door 
was  beautifully  carved  with  the  oak  and  vine,  &c.  The  Parliamentary 
Surrey,  No.  78,  as  reported  in  Sir  H.  Ellb's  History  of  Shorediicky  of 
which  Hoxton  is  one  of  the  divisions,  states  that  about  this  spot^  daring 
the  Interrej^num,  a  house  was  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Stuart, 
some  time  King  of  England,  in  1653,  which  was  valued  at  4/.  per  annum. 

Kennington  Manor-house,  a  portion  of  the  royal  lod^ng  built  of 
brick  upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  palace  near  Kennington-cross, 
exists  to  this  da^.  Its  last  royal  tenant  was  Charles  I.  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  Kennington  having  been  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  England  prior  to  the  Conquest.  The  manor  was  annexed 
to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  temp.  Edward  IIL,  and  was  tenanted  by  the 
Black  Prince.  John  of  Gaunt  took  refuge  here  in  1377  from  the 
exasperated  Londoners.  Henry  VII.  and  Katherine  of  Arragon  resided 
here ;  and  James  I.  settled  the  manor  on  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  his 
eldest  son ;  and  after  his  decease,  1612,  on  Prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  The  stables  of  the  earlier  palace,  built  of  flint  and  stone, 
and  known  as  the  Long  Bam,  remained  till  1795 ;  and  fragments  of 
flint,  chalk,  and  rubble-stone  walls  of  the  ancient  palace  are  traceable 
in  houses  in  Park-place. 

Kensington  House,  nearly  opposite  the  palace-gates,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  French  mistress  of  Charles  XL 
Here  Elphinetone,  the  friend  of  Jortin,  Franklin,  and  Johnson,  kepi  a 
school  from  1776  till  1788:  he  is  nnsparhigly  ridiculed  in  SmoUett*s 
Roderick  Random.  The  mansion  was  next  a  Koman  Catholic  Boarding- 
house,  where  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  player  and  novelist,  died  in  1821. 
Colby  HousCf  facing  the  Palace-road  gates,  was  built  about  17"20,  for 
Sir  Thomas  Colby :  it  has  a  painted  grand  staircase  with  Herculanenm 
eeilin^,  and  a  small  chapel.  Kensington  National  Schools,  a  statelj  pile 
of  brickwork,  west  of  the  church,  were  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
who  <<is  singularly  fortunate  in  this  design,  his  lines  presentinff  are* 
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trained  degree  of  ciyil  architecture,  in  the  middle  cIobs  of  uprights" 
(John  Carter),  Here  are  costumed  figures  of  a  charity  boy  and  girl 
of  the  last  century. 

Hale  House,  EarVs  Court,  traditionally  the  residence  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  is  dilapidated  and  desolate ;  but  a  few  seventeenth-century 
decorations  remain.  Near  the  West  London  Cemetery  is  Coleheme 
House,  temp.  Charles  I.,  the  property  of  Sir  William  Lister ;  next  of 
Gen.  Lambert,  the  first  President  of  Cromwell's  Council ;  and  in  1820, 
of  the  widow  of  Msyor-Gen.  Sir  W.  Ponsonby,  who  fell  at  Waterloo. 

Lindsey  House,  Chelsea,  west  of  the  old  church,  was  built  by  Bertie, 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  upon  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme, 
physician  to  James  L  and  Charles  I.  In  1751  Lindsey  House  was 
purchased  by  the  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  whose  Bishop,  Count 
Zinzendorf,  died  here  in  1760 :  in  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  burial- 
^ound  for  the  Brethren,  with  a  small  chapel ;  but  their  only  place  of 
worship  in  London  is  the  chapel  in  Fetter-lane  (see  page  174).  Lind- 
sey House  is  now  five  residences :  the  central  one  has  been  tenanted 
by  Sir  L  K.  Brunei  and  son,  and  Bramah,  the  engineers :  it  is  now 
inhabited  by  John  Martin,  K.H.,  the  epic  painter,  who  in  a  summer- 
house  in  the  garden  has  executed  a  fine  fresco. 

Lindsey  House,  on  the  centre  of  the  west  side  of  Lincoln*8-Inn-fields, 
-was  built  by  Inigo  Jones  for  the  above  Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset :  it  has 
a  handsome  stone  facade,  and  had  formerly  vases  upon  the  open  balus- 
trade. At  the  south-west  angle  of  Lincoln *s-Inn-nelds  is  Portsmouth 
Souse,  built  in  Inigo  Jones's  rich  style  for  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth^ 
but  now  let  in  chambers.  It  gives  name  to  Portsmouth-street,  where 
is  the  Black-Jack  public-house,  frequented  by  Joe  Miller,  and  long 
known  as  "  the  Jump,"  from  Jack  Sneppard's  leaping  from  one  of  its 
firat-fioor  windows,  to  escape  his  pursuers. 

Little  Moorfields,  No.  23  is  the  King's  Arms  public-house,  with  a 
plaster  front  richly  wrought  with  flowers,  and  a  pair  of  large  scrolls 
surmounted  with  the  louic  volute.  In  London  Wall  was  until  lately 
a  house-front  temp,  Charles  I.,  enriched  with  groups  of  foliage  and 
figures,  and  engraved  in  Lester's  Illustrations,  1818. 

Long-lane,  Smith^eld,  has  a  few  houses  remaining  of  Elizabethan 
date ;  and  Cloth  Fair  has  relics  of  this  and  a  later  period. 

Marylebone  Manor-house,  attached  to  the  Royal  Park,  was  built 
temp,  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  a  palace  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Here, 
about  1703,  was  established  a  school  of  great  repute ;  the  interior  had 
a  beautiful  saloon  and  gallery,  in  which  private  concerts  were  given. 
The  bouse,  which  stood  at  the  top  of  High-street,  nearly  opposite  the 
old  church,  was  taken  down  in  1791.  South  of  the  Manor-house  site  was 
Oxford  House,  built  specially  for  the  Library  and  mss.  (Harleian)  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Milbom's  Almshoiues,  Crutched  Friars,  were  built  of  brick  and 
timber,  in  1535,  by  Sir  John  Milbom,  lord  mayor  in  1521,  for  thirteen 
aged  poor  men  and  their  wives,  of  the  Drapers'  Company.  Oyer  the 
Tudor  gateway  is  sculptured  in  stone  the  Assumption,  the  Virgin  sup- 
ported oy  six  angels  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  with  inscription  beneath. 

Newcastle  House,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Lincoln*s-lnn-fields, 
has  beneath  its  south  wing  an  arcade  over  the  southern  footway  of 
Great  Queen-street.  It  was  originally  Powis  House,  built  for  the 
Marauis  of  Powis,  about  1C86,  by  Captain  William  Winde,  a  scholar  of 
Webbe,  a  pupil  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  was  bought  by  Holies,  Duke  of 
Tfewcastle,  and  inherited  by  his  nephew,  who  led  the  Pelham  adminis- 
tration under  George  II. 

"Old  City  of  London  Worhhouse^*  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
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the  first  workbouse  built  in  London,  dates  from  1680:  In  the  court- 
room is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  first  goremor.  The 
house  was  originally  partitioned  into  the  steward's  side,  for  poor 
children ;  and  the  keeper's  skle,  for  **  rogues  and  Tagabimds." 

Post-office,  Lombard-street,  formerly  the  General  Post-office,  was 
originaliybuilt  by  <*  the  great  banquer,''^  Sir  Robert  Viner,  on  the  site 
of  a  noted  tarem  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  l66d.  Here  Sir  Robert 
kept  his  mayoralty  in  1675.  Strype  describes  it  as  a  rerj  targe  and 
curious  dweUing,  with  a  handsome  payed  court,  and  behind  it  '*  a  yard 
for  stabling  and  coaches." 

Qtteen-ttreet,  Lincoln**- Imufieldif  has  on  the  south  side  some  early 
brick  houses,  built  by  Inigo  Jones  and  his  pupil  Webbe ;  those  on  the 
south  being  charged  with  the  flenr-de-lys,  in  compliment  to  Queen 
Henrietta-Maria,  dauf|phter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  after  whom  the 
street  was  named :  it  is  said  to  hare  been  designed  for  a  square,  and 
built  at  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  site  of  Uie  common  path  which 
anciently  separated  Aldewych  Close  from  the  northern  dirision  of 
Aldewych,  extending  to  Holbom.  The  street  was  originally  entered 
firom  the  west  by  ^'  the  Deril's  Gap,"  a  narrow  passage ;  altered  1765. 

*'  In  the  last  century  Queen-street  was  the  residence  of  many  people  of  rank* 
Among  others  was  Conway  House,  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name ; 
Faulet  House,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester ;  and  the  house  in  which 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  finished  his  romantic  career.  The  ttontB  of  certun 
houses,  possibly  of  those  or  others  of  the  nobility,  are  distinguished  by  brick 
pilasters  and  rich  capitals."— Pmfianf. 

Howel  writes  to  Lord  Herbert,  13th  July,  1646 :  "  God  send  you  Joy  of  your 
n«w  habitation,  for  I  understand  your  Lordship  Is  ronoved  firom  the  Kii^s^treet 
to  the  Queen't."— Familiar  Letters. 

Here  liyed  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  general,  when  he 
took  possession  of  Holland  House,  Kensington  (see  page  375).  Also, 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  Hudson,  Sir  Joshua  KeynoldB*s  master ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  the  engraver.  Lord  Herbert's  house  is  near  the  east 
corner  of  Wild-street.  One  of  Howers  Familiar  Letters  is  addressed 
**  To  the  R.  H.  the  Earl  Rivers,  at  his  house  in  Queen-street." 

"  May  2Cth,  1671.  The  Earl  of  Bristol's  House,  in  Qneen-atreet,  Lincoln's- 
Inn-fields,  was  taken  for  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and 
famished  with  rich  hangings  of  the  King's.  It  consisted  of  seven  rooms  on  a 
floor,  with  a  long  gallery,  gardens,  &c."— Evelyn's  Diary. 

Schomherg  House,  Pall  Mall,  Nos.  81  and  82,  south  side,  was  built 
about  1650,  when  Fall  Mall  was  planted  with  140  elm-trees,  **  standins^ 
in  a  very  regular  and  decent  manner  on  both  sides  of  the  walk;" 
and  the  house  is  described  as  "  a  fair  mansion  inclosed  with  a  g^- 
den."  In  lOOO,  at  the  Restoration,  it  was  occupied  by  several  Court 
fiitvourites;  and  subsequently  by  Edward  Griffin,  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Braybrooke.  In  1670 
Bchomberg  House  and  the  ac^oinrng  mansions  had  gardens  which  ex- 
tended to  St.  James's  Park,  and  had  earthen  mounds  or  terraces,  which 
looked  over  the  g^een  walks  to  the  Palace. 

Next  door,  on  the  site  of  the  present  No.  79,  (tenanted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,)  lived  Nell  Gwyn,  after  her  removal 
from  a  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  side  of  Pall  Hall.  Evelyn  records  a 
walk  made  March  2,  1671,  in  which  he  attended  Charles  II.  through  St  James's 
Park,  where  he  both  saw  and  heard  "  a  familiar  discourse  between  the  King  and 
Hrs.  Nellie,  am  ihey  called  an  impudent  comedian,  she  looking  out  of  her  garden 
on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  King  standing  on  the  green  walk  under 
It.**  Part  of  the  terrace  or  mound  on  which  Nelly  stood  may  still  be  seen  under 
the  park  wall  of  Marlborough  House ;  and  among  Mr.  Robert  Cole's  Nell  Gwyn 
papers  (bills  sent  to  Nelly  for  payment)  thors  is  a  cha^e  for  this  very  mound. 
(Cunningham's  Story  of  Nell  Gwjfn,  p.  119.}  This  scene  has  been  admiiably 
painted  by  E.  M.  Ward,  A.a.A.  „g,^^,  ,^  GoOglc 
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Here  liTed  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bojne,  1090,  and  after  whom  the  house  is  named.  It  was  beautified  for 
Frederick,  third  and  last  Duke  of  Schomberg,  for  whom  Peter  Berchett 
painted  the  jprand  staircase  with  landscapes  in  lunettes.  In  1699,  the 
house  had  nigh  been  demolished  by  a  mob  of  disbanded  soldiers;  and 
in  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780,  attempts  were  made  to  sadc  and  bum  it. 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  « the  hero  of  Culloden,"  died  here  in  1760. 
John  Astley,  the  painter  and  ''the  Beau,"  who  lived  here  many  ^ears, 
partitioned  the  mansion  into  three,  and  placed  the  bas-relief  of  Fainting 
aboTe  the  middle  doorway.  Astle^f  also  built  on  the  roof  a  large  painting- 
room,  his  **  country-house,"  looking  over  the  Park,  to  which  and  some 
other  apartments  ne  had  a  private  staircase.  After  Astley 's  deaths 
CoBway  the  portrait-painter  tenanted  the  centre.  Gainsborough  oocu* 
pied  the  west  wing  from  1777  to  1788,  when  he  died  in  a  second-floor 
room :  he  sent  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  was  reconciled  to  him ; 
then  exclaiming,  "  We  are  all  goingto  heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of  the 
company,"  he  immediately  expired.  Tart  of  the  house  was  subsequently 
occupied  bv  Robert  Bowyer  for  his  "  Historic  GaUerv ;"  and  by  Dr. 
Graham,  tne  empiric,  for  his  **  Celestial  Bed"  and  other  impostures, 
advertised  by  two  gigantic  porters  stationed  at  the  entrance,  in  gold* 
laced  cocked  hats  and  liveries.  The  house  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
red-brick  seventeenth-century  mansion.  It  was  partly  occupied  by 
Payne  and  Foss,  with  their  valuable  stock  of  old  books,  until  1850. 
Another  portion  is  tenanted  by  Harding  and  Co.,  silk-mercers,  who 
have  rebuilt  the  eastern  wins  in  elegant  Italian  style. 

SkafUthury  Boute,  originally  llumet  House,  on  the  east  side  of 
Aldersgate-street,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones  for  the  Tuftons,  Earls  of 
Thanet ;  whence  it  passed  into  the  family  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  In  1706  it  returned  to  the  Thanet  family ;  in  1720, 
became  an  inn;  in  1734,  a  tavern;  1750,  a  Lying-in  Hospital;  and  in 
1849,  a  Dispensary.  The  facade  is  of  red  brick,  decorated  with  eiaht 
pilasters,  but  painted  stone-colour.  Nearlv  opposite  was  London 
Jlouse,  originally  Peter  House,  of  handsome  oricK :  it  was  the  town- 
mansion  ofthe  Bishop  of  London  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

Souihicark  retained  in  High-street  some  of  its  olden  house-fronti, 
almost  to  the  rebuilding  of  London  Bridge.  In  1830  were  removed 
two  houses  with  enriched  plaster  decoration  and  armorial  ensigns  of 
the  16th  century ;  and  the  writer  remembers,  about  1809,  the  demolition 
of  a  long  ranee  of  wood  and  plaster  and  gable-fronted  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  High-street. 

**  The  Spanuh  Atkbassadar^s  Houm,"  eastward  of  Houndsditch,  in 
Gravel-lane,  was  taken  down  in  1844.  This  was  one  of  the  **  garden- 
houses,"  which  Stow  describes  as  built  amidst  <<fair  hedgerows  of 
ehn-trees,  with  bridges  and  easie  stiles  to  pass  over  into  the  pleasant 
fields."  More  than  a  century  Uter  Strype  adds :  « There  was  a  house 
on  the  west  side,  a  sood  way  in  the  lane,  which,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
was  commonly  cadled  the  Sp€inuh  Ambattador*t  House,  who,  in  King 
James's  reign, dwelt  here;  and  he,  I  think,  was  the  famous  Count  Gon- 
demar."  Ae  house  was  built  temp.  James  I.,  in  a  cour^ard,  with  a 
fine  gateway,  upon  a  flight  of  steps,  approached  by  *'  Seven-Step  Alley :" 
it  had  three  stories,  with  pilasters  between  the  windows,  the  lower 
rooms  were  oak  paneled,  and  had  richlv-carved  fireplaces  and  stucco 
ceilings ;  and  on  the  first  floor  was  a  large  chamber,  with  an  elabo- 
rately-traceried  ceiling  in  Italian  taste,  coarged  with  Latin  mottoes 
and  the  arms  of  the  founder,  Robert  Shaw,  and  those  of  the  Vintners' 
Company,  of  which  he  was  master :  here,  too,  was  a  superb  fireplace, 
ot  coloured  marbles  and  carved  oak  (see  Archer's  Vestiges,  part  v.). 

StajfU  /iM,  Holbom,  has  three  oTerhanging  stories,  the  upper  one 
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with  four  pointed  eables;  the  ground- floor  has  modern  ehop-fronts^ 
bat  the  central  arched  entrance  to  the  Inn  has  the  original  therm 
pihiBtera  of  the  Jacobean  Btjle. 

Star-chamber  and  Exchequer  Buildings,  the,  stood  on  the  eastern 
side  of  New  Palace-yard;  and  adjoining  northward  was  an  arched  gate- 
waj(Henry  1II.)> communicating  by  stairs  with  the  Thames.  These  build- 
ings, bay-windowed  and  gabled,  were  taken  down  between  1807  and 
18^ :  the  last  remaining  were  the  offices  for  trials  of  the  Fix,  and  print- 
ing Exchequer  bills.  In  an  apartment  here  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber sat  from  temp,  Elizabeth  until  its  abolition,  1641 :  orer  a  doorway 
was  the  date  1602,  E.  R.  and  an  open  rose  on  a  star.  It  had  a  richly- 
carved  Tudor- Gothic  oak  ceiling,  with  moulded  compartments,  roses, 
pomegranates,  portcullises,  and  fleurs-de-lis ;  and  it  had  been  gilt  and 
coloured,  though  it  had  not  a  trace  of  gilt  stars.  The  mantel- piece 
was  decorated  with  fluted  columns,  and  the  chimney -opening  was  a 
Tudor  arch.  Drawings  of  the  whole  were  made  in  1836.  Behind  the 
Elizabethan  paneling  were  found  three  Tudor-arched  doorways,  and 
under  the  staircase  a  Gothic  wood-hole  entrance,  its  spandrels  orna- 
mented with  roses;  proving  this  to  have  been  the  original  Camera 
Stellata,  newly  iitt^  temp,  Elizabeth.  The  Chamber  has  been  restored 
at  Leasowes  Castle,  Shropshire. 

The  Strand  retains  a  few  old  house-fronts :  as  west  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre ;  and  immediately  east  of  Strand-lane  are  three  houses  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  retaining  a  few  of  their  classic  mouldings,  cornices, 
and  window  pediments.     No.  273  has  a  fine  old  dormer-window. 

TradeecanVi  House,  South-Lambeth-road,  a  large  brick  edifice, 
nearly  opposite  Spring-lane,  was  the  residence  of  the  Tradescants, 
father  and  son  ;  and  of  Elias  Ashmole,  who  *' added  a  noble  room  to  it, 
and  adorned  the  chimney  with  his  arms,  impaling  those  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  whose  daughter  was  his  third  wife."  The  house,  with  its 
Museum,  was  called  **  Tradescant*s  Ark.*'  (See  Gardens,  p.  323.) 

Wartoick  House,  Cloth  Fair,  Smithfield,  built  temp.  Elizabeth,  was 
bought  with  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  right  to  hold  tbe 
Fair,  by  Sir  Robert  Rich,  in  1£44,  and  devolved  to  his  descendants,  tbe 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Holland;  whence  that  "uproarious  rabble- 
ment,"  called  Lady  Holland's  Mob,  which  assembled  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew  to  proclaim  the  Fair  (see  p.  30). 

Weather- boarded  house -fronts,  in  part  plastered,  are  of  old  date: 
there  was,  until  1853,  a  row  of  these  wood  tenements  on  the  east  side 
of  Milford-lane,  Strand ;  and  up  a  passage  in  Bell-yard,  Fleet-street,  a 
little  north-west  of  a  house  temp,  Charles  I.,  is  a  square  court  entirely 
of  weather-board  and  plaster,  bespeaking  the  inflammable  nature  of 
London  before  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Other  buildings  of  this  kind, 
but  of  earlier  date,  may  be  seen  near  St  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate. 

Several  examples  of  Old  London  Houses  are  engraved  and  described 
in  the  Builder,  Nos.  486, 489,  and  494,  and  6\6. 

INNS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Of  Olden  Inns,  up  gateways,  and  consisting  of  rooms  for  refection 
below,  and  long  projecting  balustraded  galleries  above,  leading  to  the 
chambers — time  and  change  have  spared  a  few  interesting  specimens. 

Angelj  Islington,  (actually  in  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,)  once  a  busy 
resort  of  travellers  on  the  Great  North  Road,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
established  upwards  of  200  years :  it  was  rebuilt  m  1819.  The  old 
inn-yard  was  nearly  quadrangular,  with  double  galleries,  supported  bj 
plain  columns.  And  pilasters  carved  with  caryatid  and  other  figures. 
(See  Pugin*s  Views  in  Islington  and  Pentonville,  1819.)  A  coloared 
drawing  of  this  old  inn-yard  hongs  in  the  present  coffee-room. 
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Angel f  St.  Clement's,  Strand,  retains  its  gables  and  portions  of  covered 
galleries,  with  an  old  lattice-fronted  attic  passage.  Data  of  three 
centuries  since  also  attest  its  antiquity :  Bishop  Hooper,  the  venerated 
mart  J  r  of  the  Reformation,  upon  his  second  committal  to  the  Fleet 
Prison  in  1553,  refusing  to  recant  bis  opinions,  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  in  January  1555.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  have  accom- 
panied Rogers,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  stake ;  but  Hooper 
was  led  back  to  his  cell,  to  be  carried  down  to  Gloucester,  to  suffer 
among  his  own  people.  Next  morninp^  he  was  roused  at  four  o'clock, 
and  facing  committed  to  the  care  of  six  of  Queen  Mary's  Guard,  they 
took  him,  before  it  was  light,  to  the  Angel  Inn,  St.  Clement's,  then 
standing  in  (he  fields;  and  thence  he  was  taken  to  Gloucester,  and  there 
burnt  with  dreadful  torments  on  the  9th  of  February. 

In  the  Public  Advertiser,  March  28,  1769.  It  the  following  advertisement: 

**  To  be  sold,  a  Black  Girl,  the  property  of  J.  B ,  eleven  years  of  age,  who 

li  extremely  handy,  works  at  her  needle  to1«>rably.  and  speaks  English  perfectly 
well ;  is  of  an  excellent  temper  and  willing  disposition.  Inquire  of  Mr.  Owen,  at 
the  Angel  Inn,  behind  St.  Clement's  Church  in  the  Strand." 

Ape,  Philip-lane,  London  Wall:  here  were  formerly  two  galleried 
inns,  the  Ape  and  the  Cocht  of  great  antiquity :  the  sign  of  the  former 
is  preserved  on  the  house  No.  14. 

Baptist's  Head  public-house,  east  side  of  St.  John's-lane,  Clerken- 
well,  just  without  the  Priory-gate,  is  a  fragment  of  an  Elizabethan  man- 
sion, and  until  its  renovation  had  an  overhanging  front  grotesquely 
carved,  and  lit  by  large  bay-windows,  with  painted  glass :  some  of  the 
interior  scroll-paneling  remains.  This  house  was  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Forster,  Knt.,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  he  died  in  1612,  and  his  arms,  sculptured  upon  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  present  tap-room,  have  been  collated  in  Cromwell's  Clerk- 
enwell.  The  sign  may  have  been  chosen  in  compliment  to  Sir  Baptist 
Hicks ;  and  the  public-house  is  said  to  have  been  frequented  by  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  their  transactions  at  Cave's  printing- 
office  over  St.  John's  Gate,  which  see. 

Bellf  Great  Carter-lane,  Doctors'  Commons:  hence,  Oct.  25, 
1598,  Richard  Quinev  addressed  to  his  ''  loveing  good  ffrend  and  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Wm.  Schackespere,"  (then  living  in  South wark,  near  the 
Bear-garden,)  for  a  loan  of  thirty  pounds;  which  letter  we  have  seen  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Bell  Wheler,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon:  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  existing  letter  addressed  to  Shakspere.  The 
Sell  inn  has  disappearMl,  but  has  given  name  to  Bell -yard. 

Bell,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate -street :  here  Archbishop  Letghton, 
the  steady  advocate  of  peace  and  forbearance,  died  1G84. 

"  He  often  used  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  plare  to  die  in,  it  should  be 
an  inn ;  it  looking  like  a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an 
inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  confusion  in  it.  *  *  *  *  And  he 
obtained  what  he  desired.*' — Burnet's  Oum  Timet. 

Bell  Savage^  or  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate-hill,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
players'  inn-yard  before  our  regular  theatres  were  built.  The  landlord's 
token,  is5ue()  between  1648  and  1672,  bears  an  Indian  woman  holding 
a  bow  and  arrow.    The  sign  is  thus  traced : 

'*  As  for  the  Bell  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  savage  man  standing  by  a 
bell.  I  was  formerly  very  much  puszled  upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally 
fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old  romance  translated  out  of  the  French,  which  gives 
an  account  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is 
called  in  the  French  Ma  Bell*  Sauvage,'  and  i;}  everywhere  translated  by  our 
countrymen  the  Bell  Savage."— S'ptfcfa/or,  No.  28. 

The  sign,  however,  was  originally  a  bell  hung  within  a  hoop,  aa 

5 roved  by  a  grant  temp.  Henry  VI.,  wherein  John  French  gives  to 
oan  French,  widow,  his  mother,   "  all  that  tenement  or  inn  called 
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SaTa^e'e  Inn,  otherwise  called  the  Bell  on  the  Hoop."  In  the  London. 
Oazette,  1676,  it  is  termed  *'  an  antient  inn."  Stow  affirms  it  to  have 
been  anTen  to  the  Cutlers*  Company  bj  one  Isabella  Savage:  but  their 
records  state  by  Mrs.  Cra^thome  (see  Cutlebs'  Hall,  p.  362).  Here 
ffir  Thomas  Wjat's  rebellion  was  stopped. 

"  And  he  (Wyet)  himself  came  in  at  Te(mple  Bar,  and)  soo  downe  alle  Flet- 
strete,  and  soo  an-to  the  Belle  Savai^e.  And  then  was  his  trayne  (attacked  at)  the 
commandment  of  the  erle  of  Pembroke,  and  sartayne  of  hys  men  slayne.  And 
whan  (he  saw)  that  Ludgatte  was  shutt  agayne  hym,  he  departed.  saynKe,  *  I  have 
kepte  towche,'  and  soo  went  (back)  agayne ;  and  by  the  TempuUe  barre  he  was 
tane,  and  soo  brought  by  watter  unto  the  (Tower)  of  London."— CAronic/e  qfOu 
Orty  Friars  of  London. 

Fuller,  in  his  Churek  HUtonf,  states  that  after  Wyat's  adherents  had  forsaken 
him,  he  flung  himself  on  a  bench  opposite  the  Bell  Savage,  and  began  to 
repent  the  rashness  of  his  enterprise,  and  lament  his  folly.  He  was  summoned 
hy  an  herald  to  submit,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  but  would  yield  only  to  a  gentle- 
man ; — and  afterwards  surrendered  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley. 

In  Bell-Savage-yard  lived  Grinlinf^  Gibbons,  **  where  he  carred  a 
pot  of  flowers  which  shook  surprisingly  with  the  motion  of  the  coaches 
that  nassed  by."—  Walpole, 

Blottomtf  Lawrence-lane,  Cheapside,  **  corruptly  Bosoms  Inn, 
hath  to  sign  '  St.  Laurence  the  Deacon,'  in  a  t>order  of  blossoms  or 
flowers/'  which,  says  the  legend,  sprung  up  "  on  the  spot  of  his  cruel 
martyrdom."  This  was  one  of  the  inns  hired  for  the  retinue  of 
Charles  V.  on  his  visit  to  London  in  1522,  when  <'  zz.  beddes  and  a 
stable  for  ix.  horses"  were  ordered  here. 

BoU-in-  Tun,  Fleet- street,  No.  64,  in  a  grant  to  the  White  Friars 
in  14i3,  is  termed  **  Hospitium  vocatum  Le  Boltenton."  In  Whitefriara- 
street,  No.  10,  is  the  Black  Lion,  a  small  inn-yard  with  exterior  wooden 
balustraded  gallery,  &c. 

BuU,  Bi^opsgate,  in  its  galleried  yard,  accommodated  andienoes 
Ibr  our  early  actors,  before  the  building  of  licensed  theatres.  Tarlton 
frequenUy  played  here. 

BuU  and  Mouth,  St.  Martin's- le-Grand,  now  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
was  rebuilt  in  1830 :  the  centre  is  of  stone,  and  has  boldlv  sculptured  a 
Bull  and  Mouth,  above  which  are  the  bust  of  Edward  V L  and  the  arms 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  to  which  the  ground  belongs.  The  old  inn  was  in 
Bull -and -Mouth-street;  and  the  sign  is  corrupted  from  Boulogne 
Mouth,  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  tne  French  flotilla  at 
the  mouth  of  Boulogne  harbour,  by  Henry  VIIL,  in  1544. 

Clerkenwell.  In  St  John-street  is  the  Cross  Keys,  where  the  car- 
rier of  Daintree  lo^ed  in  1637 ;  Hatton  mentions  the  Three  Cuds^ 
Dear  Hicks's  Hall.  Here  also  are  the  Oolden  Lion  and  the  Windmuls 
and  in  Woodbridge-street  was  the  B^d  Bull  inn,  the  yard  once  the 
pit  of  the  Red  Bull  Theatre.    (See  Clsbkbnwbll,  p.  187.) 

Coach  and  Horses,  at  the  entrance  to  Bartholomew  Close,  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  priory,  probably  the  hospitium,  at  the  end  of  the 
north  cloister:  the  first  floor  has  an  arched  roof  and  I6th-centurj 
cornice ;  the  tap-room  has  an  Early-English  window ;  and  the  beer- 
cellar,  a  crvpt,  nas  a  12th-century  clustered  column.  Of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, also,  exist  the  prior's  house,  (see  p.  240,)  and  the  hall,  with 
an  ancient  timbered  roof,  now  used  as  a  tobacco-manufactory.  Close 
by  is  the  monastery  kitchen,  from  which  a  subterranean  passage,  in 
our  time,  communicated  with  the  church :  it  has  two  paneled  rooms, 
one  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  carved  mantel-piece.  (See  Archer's  Ves- 
tiges of  Old  London,  part  v.) 

Cock,  in  TothiU-street,  is  probably  the  most  ancient  domestic 
edifice  in  Westminster:  it  is  built  entirely  of  timber,  and  at  the  back  is 
a  long  inn-yard,  with  heavy  timber  sheds.    The  upper  part  of  the 
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honse  conBists  of  one  story,  in  which  are  seTeral  rooms  on  different 
leyelB,  one  of  which  remains  in  its  original  state,  a  curious  specimen  of 
an  early  timbered  room,  being  entirely  of  chestnut-wood :  the  ascent  to 
these  rooms  is  by  a  narrow  twisted  staircase.  The  exterior  is  Tery  pic- 
turesque, although  plastered  and  painted.  The  house  is  entered  by  a 
descent  of  three  steps  :  in  the  parlour  is  a  massire  oak  carving  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  of  Flemish  work,  well  executed  and  painted 
to  the  life.  Another  piece  of  carred  work,  more  in  the  high  German 
manner,  an  alto-relieyo  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  is  preserred  in  an 
adjoining  room.  The  Cock  is  said  to  have  been  frequented  by  the 
builders  of  Henry  yil.*s  Chapel ;  and  there  is  a  further  tradition  that  it 
was  the  pay-table  of  the  workmen  at  the  building  of  the  Abbey,  temp. 
Henry  111.  In  1845,  Mr.  Archer  found  in  the  kitchen  the  old  sign  of 
the  Royal  Arms,  now  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  house ;  and  which^ 
with  the  Flemish  carving  and  ancient  bedchamber,  are  engraved  in  the 
Vestiges  of  Old  Londm,  part  vi.  From  this  house  started  the  first 
Oxford  coach ;  and  a  portrait  of  its  original  driTer  is  shewn  here. 

Cross  Keys,  Gracechnrch- street :  here  Banks  exhibited  his  wonder- 
fbl  horse,  Marocco ;  the  spectators  being  mostly  in  the  galleries.  This 
sign,  and  the  Cross  Keys  in  Wood-street,  are  deriyed  from  the  a^oin- 
ing  churches  of  St.  Peter. 

JElepharU  and  Castle^  Newington  Butts,  was  a  noted  stage-ooaeh 
bouse  until  the  railway  times ;  and  was  originally  a  low -built  roadside  inn^ 
yyith  outer  gallery,  a  drawing  of  which  hangs  in  the  present  tavern. 
Adjoining  was  a  large  sectarian  chapel,  inscribed  in  gigantic  capitals^ 
*  The  House  of  God  I'  held  by  the  dupes  of  Joanna  Southcott,  whose 
dreams  and  visions  were  painted  upon  the  walls. 

Four  Swans,  Bisho^gfiate-street  Without,  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect old  London  inn,  its  galleries  being  entire.  Hobson,  the  Cam- 
bridge carrier,  put  up  here. 

"  Thlfl  memorable  man  standi  drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn  (which  he  used)  In 
Biahopsgate-street,  with  an  hundred-pound  bag  under  hJa  arm,  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion upon  the  said  bag : 

'  The  fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more.'  ^—SpeetatoTt  No.  509. 

George  and  Blue  Boar,  Holbom,  is  assodated  with  a  g^eat  eyent  in 
our  history :  here  was  intercepted  Charles  I.'s  letter,  by  which  Ireton 
discoyered  it  to  be  the  King's  intention  to  destroy  him  and  Cromwell, 
which  discovery  brought  about  Charles's  execution.  Near^  opposite 
the  George  ana  Blue  Boar  was  the  Red  Lion,  the  larsest  inn  m  Hol- 
bom ;  and  where  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshawe  were 
carried  from  Westminster  Abbey,  and  next  day  dragged  on  sledges  to 
Tyburn — a  retributive  coincidence  worthy  of  note.  In  old  St.  Giles's 
Church  was  "  a  red  Won  painted  in  glasse,  giyen  by  the  inneholder  of 
the  Red  Lyon."    {AtOfrey), 

George,  Snowhill,  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  this  hill  was  the  only 
highway  from  Holbom-bridge  eastward;  the  house  appears  to  haye 
been  an  extensive  inn  for  carriers  at  a  yery  early  date,  and 

'*  St.  George  that  swlng'd  the  dragon, 
And  iita  on  his  honeback  at  mine  hoste**  door," 

though  much  dilapidated,  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  caryed-stone  sign. 

Gerard's  HaU,  Basins-lane  and  Bread-street,  Cheapside,  replaced 
the  ancient  Hall  of  the  Gisors,  the  fine  Norman  crypt  of  which  remained 
for  a  wine-cellar ;  but,  with  the  superstructure,  was  remoyed  in  1852, 
in  forming  New  Cannon-street.    (See  Cbtpts,  p.  241.) 

Green  Man,  Oxford-street,  was  formerly  the  Farthing  Pye-house^ 
at  the  top  of  Portland-rowj  kept  by  Price,  the  noted  roUing-pin  and 
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nlt-box  player :  it  was  then  a  low  public-house,  much  frequented  bj 
company  from  masquerades  at  the  Pantheon. 

Half-way  Houae,  Kensington -road,  opposite  the  site  of  the  baildinj 
for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  18.51,  and  near  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  Gate, 
Hyde  Park,  was  removed  in  1846  at  an  expense  of  3050/.,  in  addidoa 
to  the  purchase  of  the  fee. 

Holbom  Hill.  The  Rote  has  disappeared  within  our  recollection : 
from  this  inn,  Taylor  the  YTater-poet  started  in  the  Southampton  coach 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  19th  October,  1647,  while  Charles  L  was  there: 

"  We  took  one  coach,  two  coachmen,  and  four  hones, 
And  merrily  from  London  made  our  courses, 
We  wheel'd  the  top  of  the  heavy  hill  call'd  Holborn, 
(Up  which  hath  heen  full  many  a  sin  Ail  soul  borae.) 
And  so  along  we  jolted  past  St.  Giles's, 
Which  place  from  Brentford  six  or  seven  mllea  Is/* 

Taylor's  TraveUfrom  London  to  the  Isle  ofWigki,  1647. 

The  Old  Belly  Holbom,  bears  the  arms  of  Fowler,  of  Islington,  vix. 
axure,  on  a  chevron,  argent,  between  three  herons,  as  many  crosses 
form^  gules.  These  arms  also  occur  on  a  building  supposed  to  have 
been  the  lodge  of  Fowler's  house  in  Islington,  of  which  remains  exist 

Jirtni^*«ilr)fu,LeadenhalUstreet,  No.  122:  in  the  reign  of  William  IlL, 
Sir  John  Fen  wick  and  others  met  here  to  plan  the  restoration  of  James  1 L 
Oxford  Arms,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street,  was  the  inn  <^  Ed- 
ward Bartlet,  Oxford  carrier,  who  removed  here,  after  the  Great  Firs 
of  1666,  from  the  Sioan  at  Holborn-bridge. 

Paul  Pindar*  s  Head^  corner  of  Half-moon -alley,  No.  160  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  was  the  mansion  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant, contemporarv  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  The  house  was  boilt 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  with  a  wood-framed  front  and 
caryatid  brackets,  and  the  principal  windows  bayed,  their  lower  fronts 
enriched  with  panels  of  carved  work.  In  the  first-floor  front  room  b 
a  fine  original  ceiling  in  stucco,  in  which  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Paul  Pin- 
dar. In  the  rear  of  these  premises,  within  a  garden,  was  formerly  a 
lodge,  of  corresponding  date,  decorated  with  four  medallions,  contaia- 
iog  figures  in  Italian  taste.    (See  p.  322.) 

Piccadilly  Inns.  At  the  east  end  were  formerly  the  Biaeh  Bear 
and  White  Bear  (originally  the  Fleece),  nearly  opposite  each  other. 
The  Black  Bear  was  taken  down  1820.  The  mitte  Bear  remains ;  it  oc- 
curs in  St.  Martin's  parish-books  1685 :  here  Chatelain  and  Sullivan,  the 
engravers,  died ;  and  Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  lodged  the  first  ni^fat 
after  his  arrival  from  America.  Strype  mentions  the  White  Horse  CW- 
lar  in  1720 :  and  the  bookinc^-office  of  the  New  White-Horse  Cellar  is 
to  this  day  in  "  the  cellar.'  The  Three  Kings  stables  gatewav.  No. 
70,  has  two  Corinthian  pilasters,  stated  by  D'Israeli  to  have  b^onged 
to  Clarendon  House :  *'  the  stable-yard  at  the  back  presents  the  fea- 
tures of  an  old  galleried  inn-yard,  and  it  is  noted  as  the  place  from 
-which  General  Palmer  started  the  first  Bath  mail-coach.'*  (J.  W.  Ar- 
cher :  Vestiges,  part  vi.)  The  Hercules*  Pillars  (a  sign  which  meant 
that  no  habitation  was  to  be  found  beyond  it)  stood  a  few  vards  west 
of  Hamilton -place,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  extremity  of  London  by 
Wycherly,  in  1676.  Here  Squire  Western  ''placed  his  horses"  when 
he  arrived  in  London  with  the  fair  Sophia  (see  Tarn  Jones)',  here 
"  the  horses  of  many  of  the  quality  stood  ;'*  and  it  became  the  scene  of 
fashionable  dinner-parties  of  officers  of  the  army,  often  headed  by  the 
Marouis  of  Granby.  The  Hercules'  Pillars,  and  another  roadside  inn 
the  Triumphant  Car,  were  standing;  about  1797,  and  were  mostly  fre- 
quented by  soldiern.  Two  other  Piccadilly  inus,  the  White  Horse  and 
Half -moon,  have  gi\en  names  to  streets. 
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PUdBuUt  Chnrch-rowy  iBlington,  tnditioiially  the  reddenoe  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  waa  Uken  down  in  1826-7. 
The  late  front  waa  modem  ;  but  the  parlour  (the  original  dining-room) 
had  an  elaborately-carred  chimnej-piece,  with  figures  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity;  and  a  stuccoed  celling,  with  personifications  of  the  Five 
Senses.  In  a  window  were  painted  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Miller,  who 
IiTcd  here  16d4 ;  and  a  bunch  of  green  leayes  aboTe  the  shield  was  po« 
polarly  regarded  as  the  tobacco-plant  introduced  by  Raleigh. 

QuuiCt  Head,  Lower-street,  Islington,  was  a  still  more  perfect  Eli- 
zabethan house  than  the  aboTe.  The  walls  were  strong  timber  frame- 
work, filled  in  with  laths  and  plaster ;  the  three  stories  projected,  and 
the  windows  were  supported  by  caryed  brackets ;  the  entrance-porch 
being  ornamented  by  caryatides  and  Ionic  scrolls.  The  interior  had 
paneled  wainscot,  and  stuccoed  ceilings  of  rich  design.  The  house  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  portions  of  the  woodwork  are  preserred. 

Pindar  of  Wah^fieUd,  Gray*8-Inn-road,  was  a  roadside  inn  in  Au- 
brey's time,  1685,  who  mentions  the  Tellow-flowered  Neapolitan  bank- 
cresses  growing  there,  as  well  as  on  the  ruins  of  London,  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666.    This  plant  is  the  London  Rocket  mentioned  at  p.  57. 

Rote  of  Normandy,  on  the  east  side  of  High-street,  Marylebone^ 
bailt  in  the  17th  century,  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  parish,  and  has  the 
original  exterior,  staircase,  and  balusters.  In  the  rear  was  formerly  a 
bowliog-gpreen,  enclosed  with  walls  set  with  fruit-trees  and  quicluet 
hedges,  **  indented  like  town-walls." 

Saraeen*t  Head,  Snow-hill  (actually  in  Skinner-etreet),  and  of  old 
"  without  Newgate,**  was  in  Stow's  tune  '<a  fair  and  large  inn  for  the 
receipt  of  traTellers." 

Saracen's  Head,  Friday-street,  Cheapslde,  ac^oined  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  and  No.  6,  said  to  hare  been  the  dwelling-house  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  The  inn  consisted  of  three  floors  with  open  galleried 
fronts,  besides  the  ground-floor :  it  was  taken  down  in  1844 ;  and  upon 
its  site,  extendingnearly  to  Old  Change,  Uirge  Manchester  warehouses 
were  erected.  TThere  was  also  a  Saracen' t  Head,  No.  5  Aldgate :  It 
once  a  common  London  sign ;  which  Selden  thus  illustrates : 


"  When  our  countrymen  came  home  from  fightinf  with'  the  Saracens,  and 
were  beaten  by  them,  they  pictured  them  with  hoge,  big,  terrible  fkces  (aa  you 
•till  see  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's  head  is),  when  m  truth  they  were  like  other 
men.    But  this  they  did  to  laye  their  own  credit."— ro^Jc-TaM. 

Sautkwarh  /luif.^Stow  enumerates  here  '^many  fair  inns  for 
receipt  of  traTellers,  by  these  signs:  the  Spnrr,  Christopher,  Bully 
Qaeene's  Head,  Tabarde,  George,  Hart,  King's  Head,"  &c.  Of  these 
the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard  (now  TaShot),  No.  75  High-street, 
opposite  the  TownhalL  The  tabard  is  a  Jacket  or  sleeyeless  coat, 
worn  in  times  past  by  noblemen,  with  their  arms  embroidered  on  it, 
bat  now  only  by  heralds,  as  their  coat  of  arms  in  service.  "  This  was 
the  hostelry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other  pilgrims  met  together,  and 
•with  Henry  Baily,  their  hoste,  accorded  about  the  manner  of  thdr 
journey  to  Canterbury."    {Speght,  1098.) 

"  Befell  that  in  that  season,  on  a  day 
At  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  as  1  lay, 
Readie  to  wander  on  my  Pilgrimage 
To  Canterburle  with  devout  courage. 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hotterle 
Well  nlne-and-twenty  in  a  companie, 
Oftandrle  foike,  by  adventure  yfall 


In  feUowship,  and  pilgrimea  were  they  all, 

That  toward  Canterburie  wouden  ride:      ,^, 

The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 


by  Google 


And  well  we  waien  eased  at  the  best,"  ftc— ^to«c«r. 
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Withio  the  Tabard  was  also  the  lodging  of  the  Abbot  of  Hide,  bf 
WiDchester,  which,  with  the  inn,  was  repaired,  and  the  latter  enlarged 
bj  Master  J.  Preston.  Upon  the  brestsummer  beam  of  the  gatewaj 
facing  the  street  was  formerly  inscribed :  "  This  is  the  inne  woere  Sir 
Jeffry  Chancer  and  the  nine-and-twenty  pilgrims  lay  in  thdr  ionr- 
ney  to  Canterbury,  anno  1383."  This  was  painted  out  ra  1831,  and  was 
originally  inscribed  upon  a  beam  across  tne  road,  whence  swung  the 
sign,  remoTed  in  1763,  when  the  inscription  was  transferred  to  the 
gateway.  The  sign  was  changed  about  1676,  when,  says  Aubrey,  *'  the 
Ignorant  landlord  or  tenant,  instead  of  the  ancient  sign  of  the  Tabard, 

Sut  up  the  Talbot,  or  dog  I"  The  buildings  of  Chancer 's  time  have 
isappeared,  but  were  standing  in  1602:  the  oldest  remaining  is  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  most  interesting  portion  is  a  atone^ 
coloured  wooden  gallery,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgprimage,  said  to  be  painted  by  Blake :  immediately  behind 
is  <'  the  Pilgrims'  Room"  of  tradition,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
hall.  The  gallery  formerly  extended  throughout  the  inn  buildings; 
the  inn  facing  the  street  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  Sonthwark : 
'*  this  house,  says  Aubrey,  *'  remaining  before  the  fire  0^1676,  was  sn 
old  timber  house,  probably  coeral  with  Chaucer's  time ;  it  is  shewn  in 
the  oldest  view  of  the  Tabard  extant,  in  Urry's  Chaucer,  1720.* 

The  other  inns  named  b?  Stow  remain,  except  the  Christopher; 
but  they  have  mostly  lost  their  galleries  and  other  olden  features. 
The  Kinq*t  Head  sign  was  within  our  recollection  a  welU painted  half- 
length  of  Henry  Vlil.  At  the  Hart  lodged  Jack  Cade  on  his  arrival 
in  South wark,  July  1, 1450;  <<  for,"  says  Fabyan,  **  he  might  not  be  suf- 
fered to  enter  the  Citie :"  again,  of  Cade's  rebels,  **  at  the  Whvt  Harte 
in  Southwarke  one  Hawaydine  of  Sent  Biartyns  was  beheddyd." 
{Chronicle  of  the  Orey  Friars  of  London,) 

Spread  Eagle,  Gracechnrch-street,  is  mentioned  by  Taylor  the 
Water-poet  in  his  Carrier* t  Cosmographie,  1637. 

Swan  with  Two  Necht,  Lad-lane,  now  Gresham-street,  was  long  the 
head  coach-inn  and  booking-office  for  the  north.  The  sign  has  been 
referred  to  a  corruption  of  two  nicht,  or  the  Vintners  Company's 
swan-marks  on  the  bill ;  but  this  popuhir  notion  is  disconntenaaoed 
by  Mr.  Kempe,  F.S.A.:  are  the  two  necks  an  heraldic  monstrosity? 

**  The  carrieri  of  Manchester  doe  lodge  at  the  Two-Neck'd  Swan  in  Lad- 
lane,"  (Taylor's  Carrier's  Cotmograpkie,  1637),  originally  Lady's-Isne. 

Three  Cups,  Aldersgate-street,  Is  mentioned  by  Hatton ;  with  the 
same  sign  in  St.  John-street,  near  Hicks's  Hall ;  in  Bread-street,  near 
the  middle.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  "the  Three  Cups  in  St. 
Giles's ;"  and  Winstanley  mentions  Richard  Head  at  the  same  sig^  in 
Holborn,  making  verses  over  a  glass  of  Rhenish. 

White  Hart  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  taken  down  in  1829,  bore 
on  the  front  the  date  1480:  it  was  three-storied,  with  overhang;ing 
upper  floor,  and  occupied  the  site  of  *'  a  faire  inne  for  receipt  of  tra- 
veliours,  next  unto  the  parish  church  of  St.  Buttolph'*  (Stow). 

White  Hart,  comer  of  Welbeck-street,  was  long  a  detached  public- 
house,  where  travellers  customarily  stopped  for  refreshment,  and  to 
examine  their  fire-arms,  before  crossing  the  fields  to  Lisson-grcen. 
The  land  westward  to  the  bourn  (whence  the  parish,  now  Marylebone, 
wss  named)  was  a  deep  marshy  vallev :  here  was  Fenning*s  Folly,  upon 
the  top  of  which  has  been  built  a  fishmonger's;  the  shop,  now  level 
with  the  street,  having  been  the  Folly  upper  story. 

White  Horte,  Fetter-lane,  was  formerly  the  great  Oxford  houae. 
(See  Fettxb-laiib,  page  291.) 

*  Taylor  the  Water-poet  mentions  another  Tabard  inn,  **  neere  the  Conduit*' 
in  Orscechuich-street. 
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WhUefriart  Inn$.  Among  the  lands  and  tenemenU  in  St  Dnn- 
stan's  occur  the  Bort'g  Hede,  rented  at  4/.;  U  BolU  OHd  Toium,  4/.; 
and  U  Blake  Swanne,  4/. ;  all  in  Fleet-street. 

Yorkshire  SHitgo.  New-road,  has  been  celebrated  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  and  appears  in  a  plan  dated  1757 :  here  was  held  annuaUj,  on 
Maj  1,  a  fair,  until  suppressed  as  a  nuisance. 

INNS  OP  COURT  AND  CHANCERY. 
The  hostels  or  abodes  of  the  praetisers  and  students  of  the  law 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  were  called  Inne  of  Court,  because 
their  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  King^t  Court,  first  noticed  on  the 
Pbicita  Rolls,  10th  Richard  I.  One  of  these,  Johnson's  Inn,  is  said  to 
hare  been  at  Dowgate;  another  in  Fewter*s  (Fetter)  lane;  and  a  third 
in  Paternoster-row.  The  Serjeants  and  Apprentices  (of  the  Law)  then 
each  had  his  pilUr  in  St  Paul's  church,  where  he  heard  his  client's  case : 

**  A  seijeant  of  the  law  both  ware  and  wise, 
That  often  bad  yben  at  the  P«rwyM."— Chaucer't  Canterbury  Tain* 

And  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  upon  the  making  of  Serjeants,  they 
went  to  St.  Paul's  in  their  formalities,  and  cho9e  their  pillart. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief- Justice  to  Henry  VI.^  enumerates  four  Inns 
of  Court— the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray's  Inn— and  ten  Inns  of  Chancery  :  the  former  frequented  by  the 
sons  of  nobility  and  wealthy  gentry ;  and  the  latter  by  merchants  and 
others,  who  had  not  the  means  of  paying  the  greater  expenses  (about 
20  marks  per  annum)  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  first  were  called 
apprentieii  nobilioret,  the  Utter  apprenticii  only.  On  the  working- 
days  they  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  law ;  on  the  holydays  to 
holy  Scripture.  They  also  learned  singing  and  all  kinds  of  harmony, 
dancing,  and  other  noblemen's  pastimes.  The  only  punishment  for  mis- 
deeds was  expulsion  (as  is  the  case  now),  which  was  greatly  dreaded. 

In  1634,  the  four  Inns  of  Court  gave  a  grand  masque  to  Charles  I. 
and  Qaeen  Henrietta-Maria  at  WhitehalL  (See  page  272,  where,  for 
Seldon,  read  Selden.) 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  however,  took  care  of  their  morals  by 
desiring  the  principals  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  not  to  lufFer 
the  students  to  be  out  of  their  houses  after  six  o'clock  at  night,  *'  with- 
out very  great  and  necessary  causes,  nor  to  wear  any  kind  of  weapon ;" 
and  the  Court  records  prove  the  Star  Chamber  to  have  committed  to 
the  Tower  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  young  Pickering, 
for  breaking  windows,  and  eating  flesh  in  Lfoit. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  It  waa  ordained  by  all  the  four  Inns  of 
Court,  "  that  none  except  anights  and  benchen  should  wear  In  their  doublets 
or  hoae  any  light  colours,  save  scarlet  and  crimson;  nor  wear  any  upper  velvet 
cap.  or  any  scarf  or  wings  in  their  gowns,  white  Jerkins,  buskins,  or  yelvet  shoes, 
double  cuffs  in  their  shirts,  feathers  or  ribbons  In  their  caps ;  and  that  none 
should  wear  their  study  gowns  in  the  City  any  farther  than  Fleet-bridge  or 
HoUwrn-bridgr;  nor,  while  in  Commons,  wear  Spanish  cloak,  sword  and  buck- 
ler, or  rapier,  or  gowns  and  hats,  or  gowns  gtxded  with  a  dagger  on  the  back." 
— Dogdale's  Origine*  Judieialns, 

The  students  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  were :  4  Inns  of  Court,  each 
200  =  800;  10  Inns  of  Chancery,  each  100  =  1000 :  total,  1800.  In 
1860  there  were  in  the  four  Inns  of  Court  upwards  of  4000. 

The  Temple  and  other  Inns  of  Court  are  closed  on  Holy  Thursday^ 
to  preTent  the  parochial  processions  passing  through,  which  might 
establish  a  public  thoroughfare.  The  two  Temples  and  Grab's  inn 
are  extra-parochial,  t.  a.  pay  no  poor-rates  and  maintain  thev  own 
poor;  but lioooln's  Inn  has  not  entirely  that  exemption. 
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Thb  Tkmplb  liei  between  Fleet-etreet  and  the  Thames,  north  and 
■onth;  and  WhitefrUn  and  Eaaez-Btreet,  east  and  west;  divided  bj 
Middle  Temple-lane  into  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  each  harinff  its 
hall,  library,  and  garden,  quadrangles,  ooorts,  &c.  Originallj  there 
was  also  the  Outer  Temple,  comprising  Essex  House  and  gardens. 

The  ancient  hostels  existed  until  1346  (20th  Edward  III.),  when  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (to  whom  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  rival  brotherhood  of  the  Templars  had  been  granted  br 
the  Pope)  demised  the  magnificent  buildings,  church,  orardens,  <'and  all 
the  appurtenances  that  bdonged  to  the  Templars  in  London,"  to  cer- 
tain students  said  to  have  removed  thither  from  Thaive's  Inn,  Holbom, 
in  which  part  of  the  town  the  Knights  Templars  themselves  had  resided 
before  the  erection  of  their  superb  palaces  on  the  Thames.  In  this  New 
Temple,  **  out  of  the  City  and  the  noise  thereof,  and  in  the  suburbs,'* 
between  the  King's  Court  at  Westminster  and  the  City  of  London, 
the  studious  lawyers  lived  in  quiet,  increasing  in  number  and  import- 
ance ;  so  that,  although  the  mob  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  plundered  the 
students,  and  destroyed  almost  all  their  books  and  records  {**  To  the 
Inns  of  Court  I  down  with  them  all  I"  Jack  Cade),  it  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  Inn  into  two  separate  bodies,  the  Hon.  Societies  of  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple ;  having  separate  halls,  but  using  the  same 
church,  and  holding  their  houses  as  tenants  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
until  the  Dissolntion  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  thenceforth  of  the  Crown 
by  lease.  In  the  sixth  year  of  James  I.  the  two  Temples  were  granted 
by  letters  patent  to  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Keoorder 
of  London,  and  others,  the  bankers  and  treasurers  of  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  which,  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  are  held  to  this  day 
by  an  incorporated  society  of  the  "  students  and  practisers  of  the  laws 
of  EngUnd." 

The  Inner  Temple  is  entered  from  Fleet-street  br  a  gateway,  built 
5th  James  I.,  beneath  No.  17  Fleet-street  (see  p.  308),  by  Inner  Temple- 
lane:  at  No.  1  lived  Dr.  Johnson  from  1760  to  1765;  the  door-oaae  is 
inscribed,  <*  Dr.  Johnson's  Staircase."  At  the  foot  of  the  Une  is  the 
magnificent  western  doorway  of  the  church  (described  at  pp.  161-3) ; 
and  westward  are  the  cloisters,  built  by  Wren  after  the  fire  of  1678, 
which  fire  Titus  Oates  pretended  to  the  Council  was  **  a  contrivance.'* 

"  Some  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  would  not  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
foods  which  were  in  the  lodgingi  of  absent  persons,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it, 
*  because,'  they  said, '  it  was  against  the  law  to  break  np  any  man's  chamber  !*  " — 
iKtfd  Clarendon's  Own  Lifty  p.  355. 

Upon  the  broad  terrace  facing  the  garden  are  the  Library  (contain* 
ing  Bacon's  Hittory  of  the  Alienation  Office,  in  ms.),  and  the  Par- 
liament Chamber  in  the  Tudor  style,  completed  by  Smirke,  RJL.  in 
1835;  adjoining  is  the  Hall,  built  upon  the  site  of  a  structure  of  the 
age  of  Edward  II L  Here  are  full-length  portraits  of  Coke  and  Little- 
ton ;  and  an  emblematic  Pegasus,  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  Here  dinner 
is  served  to  the  members  of  the  Inn  daily  during  term-time;  the 
masters  of  the  bench  dining  on  the  etate  or  date,  and  the  barristers 
and  students  at  long  tables  extending  down  the  hall  to  the  cnrred 
screen  at  the  western  end.  On  grand  days  are  present  the  jud^^ee, 
who  dine  in  succession  with  each  of  the  four'inns  of  Court. 

*'  At  the  Inner  Temple,  on  certain  grand  oecasloni,  it  is  customary  to  pass  huge 
silver  goblets  (loviag  cups)  down  the  table,  filled  with  a  delicious  composition 
Immetnorially  termed  'sack,'  consisting  of  sweetened  and  exquisitely  flavoured 
white  wine:  the  butter  attends  its  progress  to  replenish  it,  and  each  student  fs 
restricted  to  a  tip.  Yet  it  chanced  not  long  since  at  the  Temple,  that,  though 
the  number  present  fell  short  of  seventy,  thirty-six  quarts  or  the  liquid  were 
consumed  I"— Qiiarler/y  Review,  IftM,  No.  110. 
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The  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  were  of  old  famed  for  their 
F^TB,  maeqaes,  and  revels,  and  samptuous  entertainments.  Gbriitmaa, 
Halloween,  Candlemas,  and  Ascension-day,  were  anciently  kept  with 
great  splendour  in  the  Hall.  In  1661  Charles  IL  dined  here,  and 
was  received  with  twenty  violins,  dinner  being  served  bj  fifty  gentle- 
men of  the  society  in  their  gowns.  Next  year  the  Dnke  of  xork  and 
Prince  Rupert  were  admitted  members.  For  these  feasts,  the  master 
of  the  revels  arran^  the  dancing  and  music :  after  the  play,  a  barrister 
sanff  a  «oR^  to  the  judges  and  Serjeants;  and  dancing  was  commenced 
b^  the  judges  and  benoiers  round  the  sea-coal  fire.  This  dance  is  sa- 
tirised in  Buckingham's  witty  play  of  the  Rehearsal;  and  the  revels 
have  been  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Donne  in  his  Satires,  Prior  in  his  Alma, 
and  Pope  in  the  Dttnaad : 

**  The  Judge  to  dance,  his  brother  aeijeant  eaUa." 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  with  four  other  students  of  the  Inner  Temple,  wrote 
the  play  of  Tancred  and  Gitmund^  vrhich,  in  1568,  was  acted  bv  that  Society 
before  the  Queen.  Sir  Christopher  wrote  the  fourth  act,  signed  "CompotuU 
CMr,  Hatton :"  it  was  first  printed  in  1592,  and  there  Is  a  copy  among  the  Garrick 
Plays  hi  the  British  Museum. 

The  last  revel  in  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court  was  that  held  Feb.  S,  1733,  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Hall,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Talbot,  a  bencher,  having  the  Great  Seal 
delivered  to  him.  A  large  gallery  built  over  the  screen  was  filled  with  ladies ; 
and  music  in  the  little  gallery  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall  played  all  dinner^ 
time.  After  dinner,  began  the  play  Love  for  Lovtf  and  the  farce  of  The  Devil  to 
Pay,  by  actors  from  the  Haymarket.  Alter  the  play,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Master,  Judges,  and  Benchers  retired  into  their  Parliament  Chamber;  in  half  an 
hour  they  returned  to  the  Hall,  and  led  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  formed  a  ring, 
and  danced,  or  rather  walked,  round  the  fire-place,  according  to  the  old  cere- 
mony, three  times ;  the  ancient  song,  accompanied  with  music,  being  sung  bv  one 
Tony  Aston,  dressed  in  a  bar-ffown.  This  was  followed  by  dancing,  in  which  the 
ladles  from  the  gallery  Joinea ;  then  a  collation  was  served,  and  the  company 
returned  to  dancing.    The  Prince  of  Wales  was  present. 

Among  the  eminent  members  were  Audley,  Lord  Chancellor  to 
Henry  Vlil. ;  I9icholas  Hare  (who  built  Hare-court),  Master  of  the 
Rolls  to  Queen  Mary ;  Littleton  and  Coke  (in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
Temple  was  nicknamed  "niy  Lord  Coke's  shop*');  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Selden,  Heneage  Finch,  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  Sur  William 
Follett ;  and  the  poets  Beaumont  and  Cow  per.  Speght's  statement 
that  Chaucer  studied  here  is  much  disputed.  Among  the  Headers  was 
'*  the  judicious  Hooker,"  of  whom,  in  1851,  a  memorial  bust  was  placed 
at  the  south-west  anele  of  the  choir  of  the  Temple  Church. 

"  The  view  from  the  Temple  Gardens,  when,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  the  eye  ranged  over  the  green  marshes  and  gradually  rising 
ground  to  the  Surrey  hills,  and  the  rich  oak  and  beech  woods  that 
clothed  them,  must  have  been  beautiful."  (Pearce*s  Inns  of  Court,) 
The  public  are  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  Garden,  about  8  acres, 
on  summer  evenings  from  6  to  9 :  it  is  already  described  at  p.  321.  To- 
wards its  south-eastern  comer  are  the  New  Paper  Buildug^,  of  red 
brick  and  stone,  erected  1848,  by  Sydney  Smirke,  A.R.A.,  with  over- 
hanging oriels  and  angle  turrets,  assimilating  to  Continental  examples 
of  the  Tudor  style. 

The  Middle  Temple,  west  of  the  lane,  is  entered  from  Fleet- 
street  by  a  red-brick  and  stone-fronted  gate-house,  built  by  Wren, 
in  1684,  *'  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  very  far  from  inelegant'* 
(Ralpk),  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  gate-house  erected  by  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  as  a  fine  imposed  by  Wolsey,  wnose  prisoner  he  was ;  and  wliich 
he  garnished  with  cardinal's  hats  and  arms  to  appease  "  his  old  un- 
kind displeasure."  Abutting  on  the  garden  (see  ji^^c  821)  is  Middle 
Temple  Hall,  bidlt  1662-72^  in  the  treasurership  of  Plowden,  the  jurist : 
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it  is  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  fine  open  timber  roof,  which  omits  the  principal  arched  rib,  and 
multiplies  the  pendants  and  smaller  curves;  it  is  Teir  scientificallj 
constructed,  and  contains  a  rast  quantity  of  timber.  There  is  also  a 
Renaissance  carved  screen  and  mnsic-gallerj^  dight  with  Elizabethan 
armour  and  weapons;  on  the  side  windows  are  emblazoned  the 
arms  of  eminent  members,  as  also  on  the  great  bajr- windows,  on 
the  dais  or  state;  above  hang  portraits  of  Charles  L  and  II.: 
James  II.  when  Duke  of  Yorlc;  William  111.,  Qneen  Anne,  and 
George  IL :  the  central  portrait,  by  Vandyke,  of  Charles  I.  on  horse- 
back, is  claimed  as  an  original,  as  are  also  the  same  portraits  in 
Windsor  and  Warwick  Castles.  Around  are  imitative  bronse  busts 
of  the  twelve  Caesars ;  and  on  the  dius,  marble  busts  of  Lords  Eldoa 
and  Stowell,  bv  Behnes.  The  oaken  tables  extend  from  end  to  end  : 
"  they  cut  their  meat  on  wooden  trenchers,  and  drink  out  of  green 
earthen  pots"  (Haiion^  1708).  In  this  noble  hall  was  performed 
Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night,  as  recorded  in  the  table-book  of  John 
Manningham,  a  studeot  of  the  Middle  Temple  :  *'  Feb.  2, 1601(2).  At 
our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  '  Twelfth  Night,  or  what  yon  wilL* " — 
'*  It  is  yet  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  one  locality  remaining  who'e 
a  play  of  Snakspere  was  listened  to  by  his  contemporaries,  and  that 
play  Twelfth  Night.**  (Charles  Knight:  Pictorial  Edii.  ShaJupere.) 
The  Middle  Temple  feasts  were  sumptuous :  Evelyn  describes  that  of 
1688  '*  so  very  extravagant  and  great,  as  the  like  had  not  been  seen 
at  any  time ;"  he  condemns  the  revels  as  ''  an  old  but  riotous  custom.** 
Aubrey  was  admitted  1646 ;  here  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he 
"enjoyed  the  greatest  felicity"  of  his  Ufe.  Among  his  ''Accidents:" 
*'  St.  John's  Night,  1673,  in  <!Umger  of  being  run  through  with  a  sword 
by  a  young  templar,  at  Burges'  chamber  in  the  Middle  Temple.'*  (Brit- 
ton's  Memoir  of  Aubrey,  pp.  14, 19.)  Ashmole  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  the  Middle  l^mple,  in  1660.    (See  psge  309.) 

Among  the  eminent  members  were  Plowden,  the  jurist ;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  John  Ford,  the  dramatist;  Sir 
Edwiml  BramBton,  who  had  for  his  chamber-feUow  Mr.  Edward 
Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon) ;  BulBtrode  Whitelocke; 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford;  Lord  Chancellor  Somers;  Wycherley  and  Con- 
greve;  Shad  well  and  Southeme ;  Sir  William  Blackstone;  Dunning, 
Lord  Ashburton ;  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell;  Edmund 
Burke ;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  and  the  poets  Cowper  and  Moore. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  had  chambers  in  Garden-court,  at  the  window  of 
which  he  loved  to  sit  and  watch  the  rooks  in  Temple  Garden  ;  Gold- 
smith also  lived  in  Brick-court,  No.  2,  second  floor,  over  the  duunben 
of  Blackstone,  then  finishing  vol.  4  of  his  Commeniariet, 

SuM-diali. — There  remain  thrre  dials,  with  mottoes:  Temple-lane,  "  Perrant 
et  imputantur;*'  Essex-court,  "Vestigls  nulls  retrorsum;"  Brick-court,  **Tinie 
and  tide  tarry  for  no  man :"  in  Pump^ourt  and  Garden-court  are  two  dials  without 
mottoes;  and  in  each  Temple  Garden  is  a  pillar  dial.  Upon  the  old  brick  house 
at  the  east  end  of  Inner  Temple-terrace,  removed  in  1828.  was  another  dial,  with 
this  quaint  inscription :  *'  Begone  about  your  business." 

Lihooln'sInk,  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery-lane,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  pslace  of  Ralph  Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  to  Henry  III. :  and  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Black  Friars 
in  Holborn,  granted  to  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  bnilt 
thereon  his  town-house,  or  tan  ;  soon  after  whose  death,  in  1312,  it  be- 
came an  Inn  of  Court,  named  from  him  Lincoln's  Inn ;  when  also  the 
Greater  part  of  the  estate  of  the  see  of  Chichester  was  leased  to  stu- 
ents  of  the  law.  (See  Chancert-lame,  p.  70.)  The  Earl  of  Lincoln's 
garden,  with  a  pond  or  vivary  for  pike,  is  noticed  at  p.  820. 
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The  precinctB  of  Lincoln's  Inn  oompriie  the  old  buildings,  about 
GOO  feet  frontage  in  Chancery-lane,  erected  between  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  James  L  The  Gatehouse,  a  fine  specimen  of  Tudor 
brick- work,  was  built  mostly  at  the  eacpense  of  Sir  Thomas  Lorelli 
"  double  reader"  and  treasurer  of  the  Society.  The  entrance  is  an 
obtusely-pointed  arch,  originally  vaulted,  between  two  four-storied 
square  towers.  The  bricks  and  tiles  used  in  the  Gatehouse  and  Hall 
were  made  from  clay  dug  from  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Inn,  and  called  the  Goneygarth,  *' well  stocked  with  rabbits  and  game." 

Over  the  Gatehouse  arch  are  painted  and  gilt  the  royal  arms  of  Khig 
Henry  VIII.  within  the  garter,  and  crowned,  having  on  the  dexter  side  the 
arms  of  Henry  Lacv,  Earl  of  Lincoln  ;  (and  on  the  unister  side  the  arms  and 
quarterings  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  K.O. ;  beneath,  on  a  riband,  SLUM  0001.  1518. 
I.ower  down  is  a  tablet  denoting  an  early  repair,  inscribed :  "  InsignlahsDC  refecta 
et  decoraU  Johanne  Hawles  Armig.  Solicltat.  General.  Thesauiario  1695."  The 
original  doors  of  oak,  put  up  6  Elis.  1564,  still  remain.  In  the  court  on  the 
west  is  the  ancient  Hall  (the  oldest  structure  in  the  Inn),  and  the  old  kltcheo, 
now  chambers;  on  the  north  is  the  Chapel  (described  at  p.  170);  and  in  the 
centre  are  the  two  Vice-Chancellors'  Courts,  built  1841. — ^SpUsbury's  Lineoln't  Inu, 

This  and  the  three  other  courts  of  chambers  were  chiefly  built  temp, 
James  I.  At  No.  13,  from  1645  to  1650,  lived  John  Thurloe,  Secre- 
tary of  OliTer  Cromwell.  In  these  chambers,  it  is  said,  was  dis- 
cussed earljr  in  1659,  by  Cromwell  and  Thurloe,  Sir  Richard  Willis's 
plot  for  seizing  Charles  II :  in  the  same  room  sat  Thurloe's  assistant, 
young  Morland,  at  his  desk,  apparently  asleep,  and  whom  Cromwell 
would  have  dispatched  with  his  sword,  had  not  Thurloe  assured  him 
that  Morland  had  sat  up  two  nights,  and  was  certainly  fast  asleep: 
be,  however,  divulged  the  plot  to  the  king,  and  thus  saved  Charles's 
life.  The  narrative  is  given  by  Birch  in  his  Life  of  Thurloe,  but  rests 
npon  questionable  evidence.  Here  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  a  collection  of  papers,  concealed  in  a  false  ceiling  of  the 
apartment :  they  form  the  principal  part  of  Dr.  Birch's  "Thurloe  State- 
Papers.'*  There  is  a  tradition  that  Cromwell  had  chambers  in  or  near 
the  Gatehouse,  but  his  name  is  not  in  the  registers  of  tlie  Society: 
his  son  Bichard  was  admitted  a  student  23  Charles  II. 

Sun-diaU.^On  two  of  the  old  gables  are,  1.  A  southern  dial,  restored  in  1840, 
which  shews  the  hours  by  Its  gnomon  ttom  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  Is  inscribed, 
**  Ex  hoc  momento  pendet  setemitas."  2.  A  western  dial,  restored  In  1794.  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Plit  Treasurer,  and  again  (restored  in  1848,  tram  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  its  plane,  only  shews  the  hours  from  noon  till  night;  inscrip- 
tion, *'  Qua  redit,  nescitts  horam." 

The  Old  Hall,  rebuilt  22  Henry  Y II.  1506,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
original  Hall,  and  has  a  louvre  on  the  roof,  date  1552,  and  an  embattled 
parapet ;  opposite  the  entrance,  at  the  south  end,  is  the  old  kitchen. 
The  "  goodly  hall'*  is  about  71  feet  in  length  and  32  in  breadth ;  height 
about  equal  to  the  breadth.  It  has  on  each  side  three  large  three-light 
windows,  with  arched  and  cusped  heads ;  and  a  great  oriel,  transomed, 
with  arched  head  and  cusps :  at  each  end  the  room  was  lengthened  10 
feet  in  1819,  when  the  open  oak  roof  was  removed,  and  the  present  in- 
congruous coved  plaster  ceiling  substituted.  At  the  lower  end  is  a 
oiassive  screen,  erected  in  1565,  grotesquely  carved,  and  emblaxoned 
with  the  full  achievements  of  King  Charles  II.,  James  Duke  of  York, 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord  Henry  Howard,  and 
Lord  Newport,  date  Feb.  29, 1671 :  at  the  end  of  the  Hall,  in  panels, 
are  the  arms  of  distinguished  members  of  the  Society,  including  Lords 
Mansfield,  Loughborough,  EUenborough,  Brougham,  &c.  On  the  dais 
is  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  eommans  of  the  Society  were 
held  here  until  the  building  of  the  New  Hall. 

Among  the  earliest  distinguished  members  of  Lincoln's  Inn  were. 
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Sir  John  Fortetone,  temp.  Henrr  YL ;  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  remored 
here  from  New  Inn;  Lambard  and  Spelman,  the  antiquaries;  the 
learned  John  Selden ;  Noy,  Attorney-General  to  Charles  I. ;  LentbaU, 
the  CromwelUan  Speaker ;  and  the  gr^t  Lord  Chancier  Egerton. 

In  this  ancient  Hsll  were  held  all  the  reyels  of  the  Society,  their  maaques  and 
ehrlatmaaingi ;  when  the  benchers  hitd  aaide  their  dignity,  and  dan<dog  was 
enjoined  for  the  students,  as  conducWe  **  to  the  making  of  gentlemen  mora  lit  for 
their  books  at  other  times"  (Dugdale's  Originet);  and  by  an  order  7th  of  James  I. 
*'  the  under-barristen  were,  by  decimation,  jput  out  of  commons,  for  example's 
sake,  because  they  had  not  danced  on  the  Candlemas-day  preceding,  when  the 
Judges  were  present."  Of  Christmas  1661  Pepys  writes :  *'  The  king  (Charles  II.) 
visited  Lincoln's  Inn  to  see  the  rerells  there ;  there  being,  according  to  an  dd 
eustome,  a  prince  and  all  his  nobles,  and  other  matters  of  sport  and  charge." 
Here  were  present  Clarendon,  Ormond,  and  Shaftesbury,  at  the  revels  of  Hale ; 
Ley,  and  Denham  the  poet ;  and  the  gloomy  Prynne  standing  by.  At  these  enter* 
tainments  the  Hall  cupboard  was  set  out  with  the  Society's  olden  plate,  which 
includes  silver  basins  and  ewers,  silver  cups  and  covers,  a  silver  ooll^e-pot  for 
fsstivals,  and  a  large  silver  punch-bowl  with  two  handles. 

In  1671  Charles  II.  made  a  second  visit,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  were  entertained  in  the  Hall, 
and  admitted  members  of  the  Society,  ami  entered  their  names  in  the  admittance- 
book,  which  contains  also  the  signatures  of  all  members  ftom  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth to  the  present  time.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  entered  here  student  in  1629: 
he  bequeathed  a  large  collection  of  Mss.  to  the  Library. 

Not  manv  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  at  Lincoln's  Inn  for  one  of  the 
servants,  attired  in  his  usual  robes,  to  go  to  the  threshold  of  the  outer  door  about 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and  exclaim  three  times,  "  Fenez  manger  .'"^when  neither 
hiead  nor  salt  was  upon  the  table. 

New  Smiare,  southward  of  the  ancient  buildings,  was  completed  in 
1097,  by  Mr.  Henry  Serle,  a  bencher  of  the  Inn :  in  the  centre  was  for- 
merly  a  Corinthian  column,  with  a  vertical  sun-dial ;  and  at  the  base 
were  fonr  Triton  jtU-dtau :  the  area  was  enclosed  and  planted  in 
1845.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  tliis  was  open  ground,  known  as 
Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  or  Pickett's  Fields :  it  is  not  part  of  the  Inn. 

7%e  Stone  Buildinae,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Inn,  was 
partly  built  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  and  was  completed  by  Hardwick  In 
1845 :  the  architecture  is  beautiful  Corinthian.  This  is  only  part  of  a 
design,  in  1780,  for  rebuilding  the  whole  Inn ;  the  drawings  for  which, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  are  by  Sir  John  Leach  (Master  of  the 
BoUs),  originally  a  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 

The  Gardens  were  much  curtailed  by  the  building  of  the  New  Hall 
and  Library ;  when  disappeared  *'  the  walks  under  the  elms,"  cele- 
brated by  Ben  Jonson.  The  garden  was  enlarged,  and  the  terraoe- 
walk  on  the  west  was  made,  in  1663 : 

"  To  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  see  the  new  garden  which  they  are  making,  which  win 
be  very  pretty,— and  to  the  walk  under  the  chapel  by  agreement.*— Pepys's  Dtory. 

Into  Lincoln's  Inn  walks  Isaac  Bickerstaff  sometimes  went  instead  of  the 
tavern  {Toiler,  No.  IS) ;  and  a  solitary  walk  in  the  garden  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  a 
fhvour  indulged  in  by  several  of  the  benchers,  Isaac's  intimate  firiends,  and  grown 
old  with  him  in  this  neighbourhood  {TaUer,  No.  100). 

The  ruined  gamester  {Tailert  No.  IS)  in  the  morning  borrows  balfa-crown 
of  the  maid  who  cleans  his  shoes,  "  and  is  now  gaming  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields 
among  the  boys  for  farthings  and  oranges,  until  he  has  made  up  three  pieces ; 
and  then  he  returns  to  White's,  into  the  best  company  in  town." 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Society  is  a  <<  Master  of  the  Walks." 
(See  Garbens,  page  320.)  And,  in  1663,  was  revived  the  andent 
custom  of  electing  a  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  Prince  of  the  Grange. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  garden,  almost  on  the  site  of  the  Conev- 
garth,  are  the  New  Hall  and  Library,  a  picturesque  group,  finely 
situated  for  architectural  effect,  in  the  late  Tudor  style  {Jtemp,  Henry 
VIII.),  baring  a  corresponding  entrance-gate  from  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields;  architect,  PhiUp  Hardwick,  B.A.    The  fonndation-stone  was 
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laid  April  20,  1848:  the  baU  it  arranged  north  and  louth,  and  the 
lilirBrT  east  and  west ;  the  two  buildings  being  connected  by  a  Test!- 
bole,  flanked  by  a  drawing.room  and  coundl-room.  The  materials  are 
red  bricks,  intersected  with  black  bricks  in  patterns,  and  stone  dress- 
ings. The  south  end  has  a  lofty  gable,  inscribed,  in  dark  bricks, «  P.  H.*' 
(Philip  Hardwick),  and  the  date  1843 ;  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  square 
tower,  battlemented ;  beneath  are  shields,  charged  with  lions  and 
milrines,  the  badges  of  the  Society :  between  the  towers  is  the  great 
window  of  the  Hall,  of  seren  lights,  transomed,  and  the  four-centred 
arch  filled  with  beautiful  tracery.  On  the  apex  of  the  gable,  beneath  a 
canopied  pinnacle,  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Ybtoria ;  Thomas,  sculptor. 
The  side  buttresses  are  surmounted  by  octagonal  pinnacles.  The 
roof  is  leaded,  and  in  its  centre  is  an  elegant  lonrre,  surrounded  by 
■lender  pinnacles  bearing  vanes ;  the  capping^  lias  crockets  and  gargoyles, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  rane  with  direction-points  in  gilcted  metal- 
work —  the  whole  very  tasteful.  The  entrance  to  the  Hall  is  at  the 
south-east  tower,  by  a  double  flight  of  steps  to  the  porch,  abore  which 
are  the  arms  of  the  Inn.  Above  is  the  clock,  of  novel  and  beautiful 
de^ni,  with  an  enriched  pedimental  canopy  in  metal-work. 

The  central  building,  tne  entrance  to  tne  Library  and  Great  Hall,  has 
end  oriels,  and  an  octagonal  embattled  crown  or  lantern,  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  reminding  one  of  the  octagon  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
From  the  esplanade  is  the  entrance  bjr  flights  of  steps  to  a  porch,  the 
sable  bearing  the  lion  of  the  Earl  of  I^ncoln  holding  a  banner ;  and  at 
the  apex  of  the  freat  gable  of  the  library  roof  is  a  circular  shaft,  sur- 
mounted by  an  heraldic  animal  supi>orting  a  staff  and  banner.  The 
Library  has  laree  end  oriels,  of  beantiftil  design,  and  five  bay-windowa 
on  the  north  side ;  the  lights  beio^  separated  by  stone  compartments, 
each  boldly  sculptured  with  heraldic  achievements  of  King  Charles  II., 
James  Duke  of  York,  K.G.,  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  K.G.  (all 
visitors  of  the  Society),  and  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
buttresses  diriding  the  bays  are  terminated  by  pillars,  surmounted  by 
heraldic  animals.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  this  firont  is  an  octagonu 
bell-tnrret.  On  the  western  front,  towards  Lincoln's- Inn  Fieltu,  the 
elustered  chimneys  have  a  beautiful  effect :  they  are  of  moulded  red 
brick,  resembling  those  at  Eton  College  and  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
The  bosses,  g^rgo^les,  and  armorial  grotesque  and  foliated  ornamenta 
throughout  the  building  are  finely  sculptured. 

Entering  by  the  southern  tower,  the  corridor  is  arranged  on  the 
plan  of  the  college  halb  of  the  Universities,  and  has  a  buttery-hatch, 
and  stairs  leading  to  the  vaulted  kitchen,  45  feet  souare  and  25  feet  high, 
vrith  one  of  the  Urgest  fire-places  in  England ;  aajoining  are  cellars  for 
one  hundred  pipes  of  wine. 

Prom  the  corridor,  throngh  a  carved  oak  screen,  yon  enter  the 
Hall :  length,  120  feet ;  width,  45  feet ;  height  to  the  apex  of  roof,  62 
feet.  In  size  it  exceeds  the  halls  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  and  Cbrist-church,  Oxford ;  but  is  exceeded  in  length 
bv  the  hall  of  Christ's  HospiUl,  which  is  187  feet.  The  upper  part  of 
the  screen  serves  as  the  front  of  the  gallery,  between  the  arches  of 
which,  upon  pedestals,  in  canopied  niches,  are  costumed  life-sixe  figures 
€f  these  eminent  members  of  the  Society :  Lord  Chief- Justice  Sir 
Matthew  Hale;  Archbishop  Tillotson,  one  of  the  preachers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn;  Lord  Chief- Justice  ^lansfield;  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke; 
Bishop  Warburton,  one  of  the  preachers;  and  Sir  William  Grant, 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  sides  of  the  Hall  are  panelled  with  oak,  and 
the  cornice  is  enriched  with  gilding  and  colours.  The  five  large  stained- 
glass  windows  on  either  side  contain,  in  the  upper  lights,  the  arms, 
crests,  and  mottoes  of  distingnished  members  or  the  BwAeij,  chrono- 
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logically  arranged,  from  1450  to  1843;  and  the  lower  diTiaions  are 
diapered  with  the  initials  **  L.  I.**  and  the  milrine.  Abore  the  windowt 
is  a  cornice  enriched  with  colour  and  sliding. 

The  roof  is  wholly  of  oak,  and  is  diYided  Into  seven  oompartmeots 
bj  trasses,  each  large  arch  springing  firom  stone  corbels,  and  haWng 
two  carved  pendants  (as  in  Wolsey's  Hall  at  Hampton  Conrt)  at  the 
termination  of  an  inner  arch,  that  springs  from  hammer-beams  project- 
ing from  the  walls.  These  pendants  are  illuminated  bine  and  red,  and 
gilt,  and  they  each  carry  a  chandelier  to  correspond.  Between  the 
wall  trusses  is  a  maohicolated  cornice,  paneled  and  coloured. 

On  the  northern  wall,  above  the  dais  paneling,  is  the  picture  of 
Paul  before  Felix,  painted  in  1750  by  Hogarth,  and  removed  from  a 
similar  position  in  the  Old  HalL*  Mrs.  Jameson  describes  this  picture  as 
curiously  characteristic,  not  of  the  scene  or  of  the  chief  personage,  but 
of  the  painter.  St.  Paul,  loaded  with  chains,  and  his  accuser  Tertnllus, 
stand  in  front ;  and  Felix,  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  is  seated  on  a  raised 
tribunal  in  the  background;  near  Felix  is  the  high-priest  Ananias. 
The  composition  is  good ;  the  heads  are  full  of  rlTid  expression — wrath, 
terror,  doubt,  attention ;  but  the  conception  of  character  most  ignoble 
and  commonplace.  {Poetry  of' Sacred  Art)  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  hall  is  a  noble  marble  statue,  by  Westmacott,  of  Lord  Erskiney 
Chancellor  in  1806. 

On  either  side  of  the  dais,  in  the  oriel,  is  a  sideboard  for  the  upper 
or  benchers*  table;  the  other  tables,  ranged  in  gradation,  two  cross- 
wise and  five  along  the  hall,  are  for  the  barristers  and  students,  who 
dine  here  erery  day  daring  term  :  the  average  number  is  200;  and  of 
those  who  dine  on  one  day  or  other  during  the  term,  "  keeping^  com* 
mons,*'  is  about  500. 

The  weBtern  oriel  window  contains,  in  the  upper  lights,  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Ralph  Nevflle,  Bishop  of  Chichester;  Henry  Lacy.  Earl  of  Lincoln;  William 
de  Havertiyll,  Treasurer  to  King  Henry  III. ;  Edward  Sulyard,  Esq.,  by  whom  the 
inheritance  of  the  premises  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  transferred  to  the  Society  in 
1580;  whose  anas  are  also  here — motto:  "  Longa  profeseio  est  pacis  Jua."*  In 
the  middle  of  the  window  are  the  arms  of  King  Charles  II.  within  the  garter,  and 
surmounted  by  the  crown,  with  the  supporters  and  motto;  also  the  arms  ot 
James  Duke  of  York  and  of  Prince  Rupert.  On  the  other  side,  the  quarrels  of 
the  whole  window  are  diapered,  like  the  other  windows  of  the  hall,  with  the 
milrine  and  L.  I.  The  oriel  window,  on  the  eastern  side,  contains  all  the  stained 
glass  removed  ttma  the  old  hall,  consisting  of  the  armorial  insignia  of  noblemen, 
legal  dignitaries,  fte.  All  the  heraldic  decorations,  wiih  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  oriel,  are  by  Mr.  Willement.— Spllsbury's  Lincoln's  Inn^  pp.  104-5. 

From  the  dais  of  the  Hall  large  folding-doors  open  into  the  ves- 
tibule, east  of  which  is  the  Council-chamber;  and  west,  the  Drawing- 
room  :  the  stone  chimney-pieces  are  finely  sculptured.  In  the  Drawing- 
room  are  portraits  of  Justice  Glanrille,  1698;  Sir  John  Graarille, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  16i0;  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1671«  by 
M.  Wright  (acquired  by  the  Society,  with  his  collection  of  Mas.) ;  Sir 
Richard  Hansford,  Lord  Chief-Justice,  KB.  1676,  by  Gerard  Soeat ; 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicice,  1737,  after  Ramsay;  Lord  Chancellor 
Bathurst,  1771,  by  Sir  N.  Dance ;  Sir  John  Skynner,  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
1771,  by  Gainsborough;  Sir  William  Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolk,  by 
Harlow;  Francis  HargreaTC,  Treasurer  in  1813,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds ;  and  Sir  H.  Addington,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commona. 

In  the  Council-room  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  of  Mavonm, 

*  By  the  will  of  Lord  Wyndham,  Baron  of  Flnglaaa,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  the  sum  of  300f.  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society,  to  be  expended  in 
adorning  the  Chapel  or  Hall,  as  the  benchers  should  think  fit.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Mansfield,  Hogarth  was  engaged  to  paint  the  picture,  which 
was  at  first  designed  (or  the  chapel.— Spllsbury's  Lineolu's  Imn,  p.  lOS. 
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Beds,  Knight,  a  master  in  chancery  83  years ;  ob.  1707.  Here  are  also 
several  copies  from  the  old  masters ;  and  a  Lady  with  a  Guitar,  by 
William  Etty,  R.A.  The  walls  of  both  Council  and  Drawing-rooms 
are  also  hung  with  a  ralnable  collection  of  engrared  portraits  of  l^al 
dignitaries,  eminent  prelates,  &a 

The  Library,  80  feet  lon|^,  40  feet  wide,  and  44  feet  high,  has  an 
open  oak  roof,  of  much  originalitv.  The  projecting  book-cases  form 
separate  apartments  for  study,  and  have  an  iron  balcony  running  round 
them  about  midway,  and  another  gallery  orer  them  against  each  wall. 
Each  of  the  oriel  windows  displays  arms  of  the  present  benchers;  as 
also  the  five  northern  windows,  except  the  lower  lights  of  the  central 
one,  which  are  filled  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  brilliant 
colour  and  broad  treatment.  The  glass  of  the  windows  consists  of 
smaU  drcnlar  panes,  termed  beryl  gluing,  of  remarkable  brilliancy. 

The  Society's  ralnable  collection  of  Mss.,  mostly  bequeathed  by  Sir 
Bfatthew  Hale,  are  deposited  in  two  rooms  opening  from  the  Library. 
The  books  and  Mss.  exceed  25,000 :  the  collection  of  law  books  is  the 
most  complete  in  this  country,  and  here  are  many  important  works  on 
history  and  antiquities.  The  Library,  founded  in  1497,  is  older  than  any 
now  existing  in  the  metropolis ;  and  many  of  the  Tolnmes  still  retain 
iron  rings,  by  which  they  were  secured  bj  rods  to  the  shelves.  The 
early  Tear-books  are  chiefly  in  their  original  oah  binding ;  and  four 
of  them  belonged  to  William  Rastell,  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Among  the  otner  rarities  are,  Le  Mirror  de  Justices  per  Andrew 
Home,  in  a  hand  of  the  reign  of  James  1. ;  Placita  of  the  whole  reign 
of  Edward  11.  on  rellum,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  two 
Tolnmes  of  statutes  on  Tellum,  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V. ;  a  ms.  year- 
book, Edward  IlL;  the  fourth  rolume  of  Prynne's  Records,  bought 
for  SS61,  by  the  Society  at  the  Stowe  sale,  in  1849  (it  was  published 
in  the  Tear  of  the  Great  Fire,  when  most  of  the  copies  were  burnt) ; 
seTeral  iisa.  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Archbishop 
Usher,  and  the  learned  Selden ;  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  works  of  King 
Charles  1.,  which  had  belonged  to  King  Charles  IL;  Baron  Maseres^s 
copy  of  his  **  Scriptores  Logaritbmici,'*^six  vols.  4to ;  Charles  Butler's 
fine  cop?  of  <'  Tractatns  Unirersl  Juris,*'  with  index,  28  toIs.  folio,  &c. 
(See  SpilsburT*s  LineoMt  Jnn,  specially  devoted  to  the  Library;  to 
which  carefully-written  work  we  are  much  indebted.) 

The  New  Hall  and  Library  were  inaugurated  October  30,  1845,  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  Ihrince  Albert,  when  Her  Majesty  held  a  levee  in 
the  Library,  at  which  the  Treasurer  of  the  Inn,  J.  A.  F.  Simpkinson, 
was  knighted ;  the  Prince  became  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  with 
the  Queen  signed  his  name  in  the  Admittance-book.  Her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert  then  partook  of  an  early  banquet  in  the  Great  Hall;  this 
being  the  first  visit  of  a  sovereign  to  the  Inn  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  exempted  from  poor-rates  as  extra-parochial.  The 
ground  on  which  the  New  Hall  is  built  belonged,  at  the  time  of  building, 
to  the  parish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields ;  but  was,  bv  agreement,  subse- 
quently severed  from  that  parish,  and  annexed  to  the  vill  or  township 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Society  paying  annually  a  compensation  to  the 
parish  for  the  rates. 

Gbat's  Inn,  on  the  north  side  of  Holbom,  and  west  of  Gray's-Inn- 
lane,  appears  to  have  been  "  a  goodly  house  since  Edward  lll/s  time" 
(Stov),  It  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Gray  of 
Wilton,  who,  in  1505,  sold  to  Hu^h  Denny,  Esq.  *'the  manor  of  Port- 
poole  (one  of  the  prebends  belonging  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral),  otherwise 
called  Gray's  Inn,  four  messuages,  four  gardens,  the  site  of  a  windmill, 
eight  acres  of  land,  ten  shillings  of  free  rent,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
chantry  of  Portpoole."    The  manor  was  next  sold  to  the  prior  and  con- 
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▼ent  of  East  Sheen,  in  SnrreT,  who  leased  'Hbe  mansion  of  Portooole"* 
to  "  certain  students  of  the  Uw,"  at  the  annual  rent  of  61.  ISf.  4tf.;  and 
after  the  Dissolution  by  Henry  YIIT.  the  bendien  of  Gray's  Ion  were 
entered  in  the  kine's  boolu  as  the  fee-farm  tenants  of  the  Crown,  at 
the  same  rent  as  paid  to  the  monks  of  Sheen. 

The  principal  entrance  to  Gray's  Inn  is  from  Holbom,  by  a  gateway 
erected  1592,  a  fine  specimen  of  early  brickworlc,  leadinfi^  to  South- 
square  (formerly  Holbom-court),  separated  by  the  hall,  diapel,  aod 
library  from  Gray's-lnn-square.  Westward  is  Field-court,  with  a 
sate,  now  blocked  up,  to  Fulwood's  Rents  (see  paf^e  818);  and  opposite 
is  the  lofty  gate  ot  the  gardens;  Yerulam-buildings  east,  Raymond- 
buildings  west ;  the  northern  boundary- wall  being  in  KingVroad. 

The  Hall  was  completed  in  1560.  It  has  an  open  oak  roof,  divided 
into  seren  bays  by  Gothic  arched  ribs,  the  spandrels  and  pendants 
richl]r  carred ;  in  the  centre  is  an  open  louvre^  pinnacled  externally. 
The  interior  is  wainscoted,  and  has  an  oaken  screen,  decorated  with 
Tuscan  columns,  caryatides,  &c.  The  windows  are  richly  emblazoned 
with  arms.  The  men  of  Gray's  Inn  had  their  masques  and  rerds,  and 
were  "  practisers"  of  gorgeous  interludes  and  plenteous  Christmannga : 
a  comeay  acted  here  Christmas  1527,  written  by  John  Roos,  a  student 
of  the  Inn,  and  afterwards  ser^eant-at-Uw,  so  oifended  Wo1s^»  that 
its  author  was  degraded  and  imprisoned.  Adjoining  is  the  Chapdy 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  ''chantry  of  Portpoole,'  wherdn  masses 
were  daily  sung  for  the  soul  of  John,  the  son  of  Reginald  de  Gray,  for 
which  lands  were  granted  to  the  prior  and  conrent  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Smithfield :  at  their  expense  dirine  senrice  was  subsequently  performed 
here  on  behalf  of  the  society ;  and  after  the  Dissolution,  the  chaplun's 
sahunr  was  paid  out  of  the  Augmentation  Court.  At  the  Reformation, 
the  ropish  utensils,  with  a  pair  of  organs,  were  sold,  but  wore  restored 
by  Mary ;  and  by  command  of  Henry  YIIL  was  taken  out  a  window, 
**  wherein  the  image  of  St.  Thomas  It  Becket  was  glorioutly  painted." 
Richard  Sibbs,  author  of  ike  Bruised  Reed,  was  one  of  the  prcAchers. 

In  29  Elizabeth,  for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor  in  Gray's-Inn-taae,  slms  were 
distributed  thrice  by  tbe  week  at  Grav's  Inn  gate. 

James  1.  signified  by  the  Judges  that  none  bat  aentlemen  ofdeseemi  abonid  be 
admitted  of  Gray's  Inn.  The  Readers  had  liberal  allowances  of  wine  and  venisoo ; 
rid.  and  viiid.  was  paid  for  each  mess ;  and  eggs  and  green  sauoe  were  the  breakfast 
on  Lenten-day;  and  beer  did  not  exceed  6*.  per  barrel.  Caps  were  compulsonly 
worn  at  dinner  and  supper;  and  hats,  boots,  and  spurs,  and  standing  with  the  back 
to  the  fire,  in  the  hall,  were  forbidden  under  penalty.  Dice  and  cards  were  only 
allowed  at  Christmas.  Lodging  double  was  customary  in  the  old  Inn ;  and  at  a 
pension,  9  July,  21  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  Mevile  accepted  Mr.  Attozney-Gene- 
ral  (Sir  Christopher  Hales)  to  be  his  bedfellow  in  his  chamber  here. 

Gray's  Inn  has  been  noted  for  its  exercises,  called  by  Stow  "  Boltaa  Mootcs, 
and  putting  of  cases."  Bailey  defines  "  Bolting  (in  Gray's  Inn),  a  kind  of  exercise, 
or  arguing  cases  among  the  students."  {Did.  3d  edit.  1737.)  "  Bolting  is  a  term 
of  art  used  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  applied  to  the  bolting  or  arguing  of  mtooi  cases" 
(Coweirs  Late  Diet.);  and  he  anrues  the  bolting  of  cases  to  be  analogoua  to  tbe 
bouUing  or  sifting  of  meal  through  a  bag.  Judge  Hale  has,  "  beats  and  bolts  oxA 
the  truth."  Panby  Pickering,  Esq.  of  Gray's  Inn  was  the  last  who  Tolaniaziix 
resumed  these  mootings. 

The  Garden  ( Gray 's-Inn- walks)  was  first  planted  about  1600,  when 
Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  after  Lord  V erulam,  was  treasurer.  (See  Gardens, 

f.  321.)  Howel,  in  a  letter  from  Venice,  June  5, 1621,  speaks  of  Gray  V 
nn- walks  as  the  pleasantest  place  about  London,  with  the  choicest 
society ;  and  they  were  in  high  fashion  as  a  promenade  and  place  of 
assignation  in  Charles  IL*s  time,  when  from  Bacon's  summer- honae,  on 
a  mount,  there  was  a  charming  view  towards  Highgate  and  Hampstead. 
The  Garden  was  formerly  open  to  the  public,  like  those  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn.   "  *-       ->     ^OOgie 
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Hall  the  cliroiiicler,  and  Gaaeoisne  the  poet,  studied  at  Gray'e 
Inn :  Oaiicoigne  and  his  fellow -stadent  Kinwelmersh  translated  the 
JoeaHa  of  Euripides,  which  was  acted  in  Gray's-Inn-hall  1666.  Brad- 
shaw,  president  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  was  a  bencher.  Sir  Thomas 
Holt  was  treasurer  of  Gray's  Inn;  and  his  son,  Lord  Chief- Justice 
Holt,  was  entered  upon  the  Society's  books  before  he  was  ten  years 
old :  he  is  Yerus  the  magistrate,  in  the  Toiler,  No.  14. 

Lord  Burghlej  entered  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1541,  and  made  genealogy 
his  special  study.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  kept  his  terms  here,  was 
callea  to  the  bar  In  the  Society,  and  was  elected  treasurer  1652;  and  his 
son  Francis,  Lord  Yerulam,  was  admitted  here,  and  made  an  antient  in 
1576 :  here  he  sketched  his  great  work  the  Organon,  though  law  was 
his  princij^  study.  In  1582,  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  in  1586,  made  a 
bencher ;  in  1588,  appointed  Reader  to  the  Inn ;  and  in  1600,  the  Lent 
double  Reader :  in  the  interral  he  wrote  liis  JEttayt,  dedicated  ''  from 
my  chamber  at  Graie's  Ion,  thu  80  of  Januarie,  1597."  In  1583,  he 
stood  among  the  barristers  at  Temple  Bar  to  welcome  Queen  Elizabeth 
into  the  City.  Bacon  had  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn  when  Lord  Chancel- 
lor ;  and  here  he  receired  the  suitors'  bribes,  by  which  hii  name  became 
tarnished  with  infamy.  After  his  downfall  and  distress,  when  he  had 
parted  with  York  House,  he  resided,  during  his  Tisits  to  London,  at  his 
old  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn ;  whence,  in  1626,  on  a  serere  day,  he  went 
in  his  coach  to  Highgate,  took  cold  in  stuffing  a  fowl  with  snow  as  an 
anti>putresoent,  became  too  ill  to  return  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house  at  Highgate,  where  he  died  within  a 
week.  Lord  Bacon  is  traditionally  said  to  haTe  liTed  in  the  large  house 
facing  Gray's  Inn  garden-gates,  where  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke, 
fre<^uently  sent  him  home-brewed  beer  from  his  house  in  Holbom. 
Basil  Montagu,*  howerer,  fixes  Bacon's  chambers  on  the  site  of  No.  1 
Gray's-Inn-square,  first  floor ;  the  house  was  burnt  Feb.  17, 1679,  with 
60  other  chambers.  (Hittorian*g  Guide,  3d  edit.  1688.)  Lord  Campbell 
speculatirely  states  that  Bacon's  chambers  **  remain  in  the  same  state 
as  when  he  occupied  them,  and  are  still  visited  by  those  who  worship 
bis  memory."  {Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.)  The 
association  with  Bacon  is  recorded  in  *'  Yerulam-buildiogfs : " 

**  Whene'er  through  Gray's  Ion  porch  I  stray, 
I  meet  a  spirit  by  the  way; 

«  •  •  • 

He  tells  me  truly  what  I  am— 

I  walk  with  mighty  Verulam."— rova  Lfriesf  by  C.  Macksy,  1848. 

DaTid  Jones,  the  patriotic  Welsh  judge,  temp.  Charles  L,  was  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  Romilly  was  also  a  member ;  and  Southey  was  entered  here  on 
learing  Oxford.  The  students  were  formerly  often  refractory.  Pepys 
writes  in  May  1667  :  ^  Great  talk  of  how  the  barristers  and  students 
of  Gray's  Inn  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  benchers  the  other  day,  who 
outlawed  them,  and  a  great  deal  to  do ;  now  they  are  at  peace  again." 

Within  Gray's-Inn-g^te,  next  Gray's-Inn-lanc,  lived  Jacob  Tonson, 
who  published  here  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar,  1681,  said  to  be  the  first 
work  published  by  the  Tonsous :  Jacob  was  the  second  son  of  a  barber* 
chirurgeon  in  Holbom.  At  Gray's-Inn-gate,  also,  lived  Thomas  Os- 
borne, the  bookseller,  who  gare  13,0002.  for  the  books  from  the  Harleian 
Library,  for  the  binding  of  a  portion  of  which  Lord  Oxford  is  stated  by 
Dibdin  to  have  paid  18,000/. 

The  Chray'S'Jnn  Journal,  in  the  style  of  the  Spectator,  was  started 

•  Ifr.  Montagu,  who  died  in  1 852,  possesied  a  glass  and  sflver-handled  fork, 
with  a  shifting  tilTer  spoon-bowl,  which  once  belonged  to  Lord  Bacon,  whose 
ciett,  a  boar,  modelled  in  gold,  surmounts  the  fork-handle. 
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by  Arthur  Murphy  in  1752,  and  continned  weekly  two  years.  Mnrpkj 
studied  the  law,  was  refused  admission  to  the  societies  of  the  Team 
and  of  Gray's  Inn  because  he  had  been  an  actor,  but  was  admicted  of 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

In  Gray's  Inn  lired  Dr.  Rawlinson  («Tom  Folio"  of  the  TaOgr, 
No.  168),  who  Btnilbd  four  chambers  so  full  with  books,  that  he  slept 


in  the  passage.  In  Holbom-court  (now  South-square)^  were  the  cfaam- 
bers  of  Joseph  Ritson,  the  literary  antiquary  and  rigid  Pythagoreai: : 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  libraries,  between  the  hall  and  chapel, 


built  by  Wigg  and  Pownsll,  in  1841;  style,  elegant  Italian. 

AdmitiioH  to  the  Inn»,  and  Call  to  the  Bar.— The  four  Innt  of  Cooit.  Tis.  tibe 
two  Teraptes,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  hare  ezdusirely  the  pewer  of  co*- 
ferring  the  degree  of  Barrlster-at-Law,  requisite  for  practising  as  an  advoeate  er 
counsel  in  the  Superior  Courts.  Lincoln's  Inn  is  eenerally  preferred  for  stwtcr.a 
who  contemplate  the  Equity  Bar ;  it  being  the  locality  of  Equity  Counsel  •■ni 
Conveyancers,  and  of  Equity  Courts  or  Courts  of  Chancery.  If  th«  stadrrt 
design  to  practise  the  common  law,  either  immediately  as  an  adrocate  at  West- 
minster, the  assises,  and  sessions,  or  as  a  special  pleader  (a  learned  pcnon  vh«. 
having  kept  his  terms,  is  allowed  to  draw  legal  forms  and  pleadings,  though  d«C 
actually  at  the  bar),  his  choice  lies  usually  between  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Midd  e 
Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn,  though  he  may  adopt  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  Inner  Temp>. 
from  its  formerly  insisting  on  a  classical  examination  before  admission,  becazse 
more  exclusive  than  the  Middle  Temple  or  Gray's  Inn.  Gray's  Inn  is  nnmerocsly 
attended  by  Irish  students,  and  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  luminacks 
at  the  Irish  Bar,  including  Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  procure  admission  to  either  of  these  Inns,  the  student  must  obtain  th« 
certificate  of  two  barristers,  coupled  In  the  Middle  Temple  with  that  of  a  bencher, 
to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  a  fit  person  to  be  received  into  the  Inn  for  tbe 
purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Bar.  Once  admitted,  the  student  has  the  us*  cf 
the  Library,  and  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  Inn,  and  to 
have  his  name  set  down  for  chambers.  He  is  then  required  to  keep  eownwwft 
by  dining  in  the  hall  for  twelve  terms  (fbur  terms  occur  in  each  year);  on  ens- 
mencing  which,  he  must  deposit  with  the  treasurer  100/.,  to  be  retained  widi 
interest  until  he  is  called ;  but  members  of  the  Universities  are  exempt  f^oa 
this  deposit.  The  student  must  also  sign  a  bond  with  sureties  for  the  paymeo: 
of  his  commons  and  term- fees.  In  all  the  Inns  no  person  can  be  called  unkas  he 
is  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  three  years^  standing  as  a  student.  Tbt 
call  is  made  by  the  benchers  in  council ;  after  wUch  the  student  becoines  ■ 
barrister,  and  takes  the  usual  oath  at  Westminster.  In  certain  Inns,  bowers, 
the  student  must,  before  his  call,  attend  certain  lectures,  which  are  a  revival  of 
the  old  readings,  without  their  festivities. 

A  Hail  Dinner  is  a  formal  scene.  At  five  or  half-past  five  o'clock,  the  baxrictere. 
studenu,  and  other  members  in  their  gowns,  having  assembled  in  the  hall,  ttt 
benchers  enter  in  procession  to  the  dais ;  the  steward  strikes  the  table  three  tiB>e». 
grace  is  said  by  the  treasurer  or  senior  bencher  present,  and  the  dinner  cocb- 
mences :  the  benchers  observe  somewhat  more  style  at  their  table  than  the  ocber 
members  do  st  theirs :  the  general  repast  is  a  tureen  of  soup,  a  Joint  of  meat,  s 
tart,  and  cheese,  to  each  mess  consisting  of  four  persons;  each  mess  is  also  aUowvd 
a  bottle  of  port-wine.  The  dinner  over,  the  benchers,  after  grace,  retire  to  their 
own  apartment.  At  the  Inner  Temple,  on  May  29,  a  gold  ciip  of  **  sack"  is  handed 
to  each  member,  who  drinks  to  the  happy  restoration  of  Charles  II.  At  Grat'e 
Inn  a  similar  custom  prevails,  but  the  toast  is  the  memory  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
The  Inner  Temple  Hall  waiters  are  called  panniers^  from  the  panarii  who  atteedet! 
the  Knights  Templars.  At  both  Temples  the  form  of  the  dinner  xesemUes  tke 
repasts  of  the  military  monks :  the  benchers  on  the  dais  representing  the  Knights: 
the  barristers,  the  Frkr«$^  or  Brethren;  and  the  students,  the  Novices.  Tbf 
Middle  Temple  stiU  bears  the  arms  of  the  Knights  Templars,  via.  the  figure  cf 
the  Holy  Lamb. 

The  entrance  expenses  at  the  Inner  Temple  (the  average  of  the  oosta  at  ofthe 
Inns)  are  402.  11«.  5d.,  of  which  S5/.  U.  3d.  is  for  the  stamp;  on  call,  82{.  I2«.,  A 
which  btl.  2».  6d.  is  for  the  stamp :  total,  ISSJ.  8*.  The  conunona  faUl  ia  abocx 
IS/,  annually. 

Arma  of  Temple^  Inutr:  As.  a  pegaaus  salient,  or.  TempU,  Middle:  Axg.  cs 
across  gu.  a  pasehal  lamb  or,  earxyinff  a  banner  of  the  first,  charged  with  a  Gfws 
of  the  second.  Lincoln's  Inn :  Or,  a  lion  rampant  puip.  These  weie  the  azms  ef 
Lacy  Sari  of  Ltaieom.    Orey'slna;  Ba.agrilftnsegw£it,or. 
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Th«M  loDs  were  formerly  the  nuraeries  of  onr  great  lawyers;  but 
thej  are  at  present  attached  onlj  by  name  to  the  parent  Inns  of 
Court :  the  Inner  Temple  has  three,  dement' t,  CliffbrtTt,  and  Lyon*t 
Imu;  the  Middle  Temple  one»  New  Inn;  Lincoln's  frm  one^  Thame*9i 
and  Gray's  Inn  two,  Jsamard't  and  Staph  Inns. 

Ba&nabd'b  Ihr,  Holbom,  anciently  Mackworth's,  from  hartng  be- 
longed to  Dr.  John  Mackworth,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  temp.  Henry  VI., 
was  nest  occupied  by  one  Barnard,  when  it  was  converted  into  an  Inn 
of  Chancery ;  the  arms  of  the  house  are  those  of  Blackworth,  viz. 
party  per  pale,  indented  ermine  and  sables,  a  chevron,  gules,  fretted  or. 
The  ancient  Hall,  maintained  in  the  olden  taste,  is  the  smallest  in  the 
London  Inns :  it  is  36  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  dO  feet  high. 

In  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  2,  second-floor  chamberB,  lived  the  chemiBt,  Mc.  Peter 
'Woulfe,  F.R.S.,  a  believer  in  alehemf.  Among  hU  contributions  to  the  Phil, 
Trana.  are  "  Experiments  to  shew  the  nature  of  Aurum  Mosaicum."  WoulfB 
was  a  tall,  thin  man ;  he  died  in  Barnard's  Inn  in}  1805,  and  his  last  moments 
were  remarkable.  By  his  desire,  his  laundress  shut  up  his  chambers,  and  left 
him,  but  returned  at  midnight,  when  Woulfe  was  still  alive:  next  morning, 
however,  she  found  him  dead ;  bis  countenance  was  calm  and  serene,  and,  appa- 
rently, he  had  not  moved  ftrom  the  position  in  which  she  had  last  seen  him. 

Westward,  in  Holborn,  in  Dyers'-buildings,  (the  site  of  some  alms- 
houses  of  the  Dyers'  Company,)  lired  William  Roscoe  when  he  pub- 
lished  his  edition  of  Pope's  works,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  the  poet, 
10  Tols.  8to,  1824. 

Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  is  named  from  being  near  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  and  St.  Clement's  Well.  It  was  a  house  for  stu- 
dents of  the  law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  The  Elizabethan  iron 
gate,  erected  in  1852,  bears  the  device  of  St.  Clement,  an  anchor  with- 
out a  stock,  with  a  C  couchant  upon  it ;  as  also  does  the  Hall,  built  in 
1715.  In  the  small  garden  is  a  kneeling  figure  supporting  a  sim-dial; 
it  is  painted  black,  and  has  hence  been  called  a  blackamoor. 

Sbakspeare  has  left  us  a  picture  from  this  Inn  at  his  period : 

Skaihw,  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,  where,  I  think,  they  will  talk  of  mad 
Shallow  jet. 

Silence.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow,  then,  cousin. 

SkoUow.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  any  thing ;  and  I  would  have  done  any 
thing  indeed,  and  roundly  too.  There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  Black  George  Barnes  of  Staffordshire,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will 
Squele,  a  Cotswold  man ;  you  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  Inns 
of  Court  again. 

Then  Shallow  tells  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  breaking  *'  Skogan's  head  at  the  court- 
gate  when  he  was  a  crack  not  thus  high ;  and  the  very  same  day  did  I  fight  with 
one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fhiiterer,  behind  Gray's  Inn." 

Shallow,  Oh,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night  in  the  Wind- 
mill  in  St.  George's  Fields  I 

Faletag.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master  Shallow. 

Shallow.  I  remember  at  Mile- End  Green  (when  I  lay  at  Clement's  Inn),  I  was 
then  **  Sir  Dagonet"  in  Arthur's  Show. 

Then  Falstaff  says  of  Shallow:  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a 
man  mflule  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring.— Henry  IF.  Part  II.  act  UL  sc.  2. 

St.  Clement's  Well,  on  the  east  of  the  Inn,  and  lower  end  of  Cle- 
ment's-lane,  is  mentioned  by  Fitzstephen :  it  is  now  covered,  and  has 
a  pomp  placed  in  it.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Saunders  (1681)  was  ori- 
ipnally  a  poor  boy,  who  used  to  beg  scraps  at  Clement's  Inn,  where 
an  attorney's  clerk  taught  him  to  earn  some  pence  by  hackney  writing. 

CLivroBD's  Inn,  behind  St.  Bonstao's  Church,  Fleet-street,  is 
named  from  Robert  Clifford,  to  whom  the  property  was  granted  by 
Edward  IL,  and  by  hia  widow  was  let  to  stodenti  of  the  law.    The 
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arms  are  thoie  of  the  Lordf  CliiFord,  Tie.  cheeky,  or  and  asnre,  a  fene 
and  bondaro  gulee,  besonte  sable.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  admitted  of 
this  Inn,  1571 ;  and  Seldon,  1603.  Harrison,  the  regidde,  was  an  attor- 
ney's  clerk  here:  in  the  same  office  with  him  was  John  Bramaton, 
eourin  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  who  records :  "  When  the  warr  begann, 
his  fellow-derke,  Harrison,  perswaded  him  to  take  armes  (this  is  that 
famous  rofpie  Harrison,  one  of  the  King's  judges,)  which  he  did,  that 
be  might  get  to  the  King,  which  he  soon  did."    (AutobiographjfJ) 

The  Hall  is  modem  Gothic,  but  has  some  old  armorial  glass.  Here 
is  an  oaken  case,  in  which  are  the  Society's  rules  written  on  T^nm, 
with  illuminated  initials  and  the  arms  of  England,  temp.  Henry  Till. 
In  this  Hall  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  the  Judges  sat  after  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666,  to  adjudicate  in  disputes  between  landlords  and  tenanta,  &e. 
The  most  authentic  record  of  any  settling  of  the  Law  Societies  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  is  a  demise,  tn  the  18th  year,  from  Ladr  Clifford 
apprentieiu  tU  BancOf  "of  that  house  near  Fleet-street  caUed  Clif- 
ford's Inn." 

Furniyal's  Ink,  between  Brook-street  and  Leather-lane,  was  ori- 
ginally the  town  mansion  of  the  Lords  Furniral,  and  was  an  Inn  of 
Chancery  in  the  9th  of  Henry  lY. ;  was  held  under  lease  temp.  Ed- 
ward VL,  and  the  inheritance^  in  the  then  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  sold 
early  in  Elisabeth's  reign  to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who 
leased  the  property  to  the  Society  of  Furniyal's  Inn.  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  Reader  here  for  three  years.  The  original  buildings  were 
mostly  taken  down  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  and  then  re-edified  with  a  lofty 
street-front  of  fine  brickwork,  decorated  with  pilasters.  The  old 
Gothic  Hall  remained  until  1818,  when  the  entire  Inn  was  taken  down, 
and  rebuilt  of  brick  by  Peto  in  modern  style,  with  stone  columns  and 
other  accessories.  Thomas  Fiddall,  attorney  of  this  Inn  in  1654,  wrote 
a  Conyeyancing  Guide,  published  with  his  portrait.  Furniyal's  1^  is 
let  in  chambers,  but  is  no  longer  an  Inn  of  Court  or  Chancery. 

<'  In  the  S2d  of  Henxy  VL,  a  tumult  betwixt  the  gentlemen  of  innes  of  coort 
and  chancery  and  the  citisant  of  London  hapening  in  Fleet-street,  in  which 
some  mischief  was  done,  the  principals  of  Cliffoord's  Inne,  Purniyalle'a  Inne, 
and  Barnard's  Inne,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Hartford  castle.**— Stow's  Ammais. 

Lton'b  Inn,  Strand,  between  Holywell-street  and  Wych-street, 
was  originally  a  hostelnr  with  the  sign  of  the  Lyon,  eonyerted  to  an 
Inn  of  Chancery  temp,  Henry  V IIL  The  Hall  bears  the  date  1700,  and 
a  lion  sculptured  in  its  pediment.  The  Inn  formerly  had  its  sun-dial, 
and  a  few  trees.    Sir  Eaward  Coke  was  Reader  at  Lyon's  Inn  in  1578. 

Nbw  Inn,  Wydi-street,  adjoins  Clement's  Inn :  the  Hall  and  other 
buildings  are  modem.  On  the  site,  about  1485,  was  a  guest  inn,  or 
hostelry,  with  the  sign  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  thence  called  Oar 
Lady's  Inn.  It  was  purchased  or  hired  by  Sir  John  Fineuz,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  at  6L  per 
annum,  for  the  law-students  of  St.  George's  Inn,  in  St.  George's-huoe, 
Little  Old  Bailey ;  here  also  the  students  of  the  Strand  Inn  nestled, 
after  they  were  routed  from  thence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.  The  armorial  ensigns  of  New  Inn  are,  yert,  a 
flower-pot  argent.  Sir  Thomas  More  studied  here  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  ViL,  before  he  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  in  after- 
life he  spoke  of ''  New  Inn  fare,  wherewith  many  an  honest  man  is  well 
contented."  Against  the  Hall  is  a  large  yertical  sun-dial;  motto,  "Time 
and  tide  tarry  for  no  man." 

ScaooPE's  Inn,  Holbom-hill,  adjoining  Ely-place,  was  an  inn  for 
Seijeants-at-law  in  the  rei^n  of  Richard  III. ;  and  was  originally  the 
town-house  of  one  of  the  Lords  Scroope,  of  Bolton.    The  Serjeants 
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left  it  about  1600;  its  site  is  Union-court^  fonnerly  Scroop6*B-coart, 
between  Noi.  96  and  97  Uolborn-bill. 

SBBJBA.NT8'  Inn,  Chancer  j-lane,  was  orieinally  the  inn  of  John 
Skarle,  and  "  Faryngdon's  Inn/'  the  estote  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely ;  let 
to  the  Judges  and  Serjeants-at-law  at  4/.  rent  per  annum  in  1411,  and 
first  otUed  «  Serjeants'  Inn"  about  1484.  In  1887-8,  the  Inn  was 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.  A.  ;*  except  the  old  dining-hall  of  the 
Soinety,  which  was  then  fitted  up  as  a  court  for  Exchequer  equity 
sittings :  the  windows  hare  some  old  armorial  glass. 

SvRjEANTs'  Inn,  Fleet-streety  was  the  residence  of  the  Serjeants- 
at-law  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. ;  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666 ;  rebuilt  in  1670,  with  chapel,  hall,  &c. ;  and  again  rebuilt,  as  we 
DOW  see  it,  with  a  handsome  stone-fronted  edifice  designed  for  the 
Amicable  Society  by  Adam.   The  Inn  has  long  been  left  by  tiie  Sei;)eants. 

*'  The  degree  of  Serjeant-at-law  Is  the  higheet  In  the  profession  of  the  common 
Iaw»  on  reeeiring  ivhich  the  Seijesnts  fonnerly  gave  costly  entertainments  re- 
•embling  coronation-feasts ;  and  to  this  day  the  custom  is  retained  of  giving  gold 
rings  to  the  queen,  lord-chancellor,  and  other  persons.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
newly-created  seijeant  from  the  Inn  of  Court  of  which  he  nad  heen  a  member  to 
Serjeants'  Inn,  he  receives  a  purse  of  ten  guineas  as  a  retaining  fee  from  the  So- 
ciety of  which  he  takes  leave.  Certain  privileges  of  the  degree  of  Seijeant-at-Iaw 
have  lately  been  abolished;  and  in  a  tew  years  this  ancient  order  will  be  all  but 
extinct."— <?.  Bowyer,  1847. 

Staple  Inn,  Holbom,  nearly  opposite  Gray's-Inn-lane,  is  tradi- 
tionally named  from  having  been  the  inn  or  hostel  of  the  Merchants  of 
the  (Wool)  Staple,  whither  it  was  removed  from  Westmiiister  by 
Richard  11.  in  1378.  It  became  an  Inn  of  Chancery  iemp,  Henry  Y. ; 
and  the  inheritance  of  it  was  granted  20th  Henry  Y III.  to  the  Society 
of  Gray's  Inn.  The  Holbom  front  is  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  existing  specimens  of  our  metropolitan  street-architec- 
ture. The  Hall  is  of  a  later  date,  has  a  dock-turret,  and  had  ori- 
ginally an  open  timber  roof :  some  of  the  armorial  window-glass  is  of 
date  1600 ;  there  are  a  few  portraits,  and  at  the  upper  end  is  the  wool- 
sack, the  arms  of  the  Inn  ;  and  upon  brackets  are  casts  of  the  Twelve 
Csesars.  In  the  garden  adjoining  is  a  luxuriant  fig-tree  which  nearly 
covers  the  south  side  of  the  hiul.  Upon  a  terrace  opposite  are  the 
offices  of  the  Taxing  Masters  in  Chancery,  completed  in  1843,  Wigg 
and  Pownall  architects;  in  the  purest  style  of  the  reign  of  James  1., 
with  frontispiece,  arched  entrances,  and  semicircular  oriels,  finely 
effective :  the  open-work  parapet  of  the  terrace,  and  the  lodge  and 
gate  leading  to  Southampton-buildings,  are  very  picturesque. 

Dr.  Johnson  lived  in  Staple  Inn  in  1759:  in  a  note  to  Miss  Porter,  dated 
March  23,  he  informs  her  that  "  he  had  on  that  dinr  removed  fh>m  Gough-square, 
where  he  had  resided  ten  years,  into  chambers  at  Staple  Inn ;"  here  he  wrote  his 
IdUr,  seated  in  a  three-legged  chair,  so  scantily  were  his  chamber*  ftirnished.  In 
1760,  Johnson  removed  to  Gray's  Inn.    Isaac  Reed  lived  at  No.  11  Staple  Inn. 

Strand  Inn,  or  Chester  Inn  from  its  being  near  the  Bishop  of 
Chester's  house,  was  taken  down,  temp.  Edward  YL,  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  for  building  his  palace;  it  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the 
present  Somerset  House.  Occleve,  the  pupil  of^Chaucer,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Y.,  is  said  to  have  studied  the  utw  at "  Chestre's  Inn." 

Stmond's  Inn,  Chancery-lane,  though  named  from  a  (gentleman  of 
the  parish  who  died  in  1621,  is  stated  to  be  the  only  portion  retained 
by  the  Bishops  of  Cliichester  of  their  property  in  Chancery-Une,  where 

*  Nearly  opposite  Serjeants'  Inn,  Chancery-lane,  were  two  houses,  date  1611, 
taken  down  in  1853.  The  richly-carved  and  picturesque  house  at  the  south- 
vrest  comer,  in  Fleet-f tieet  (often  engraved),  was  taken  down  for  widening  the 
lane  in  1799. 

■  B 
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the  J  formerl  J  had  a  palace ;  and  hero  are  Bishop'a-oourt  and  CfaiehestfT- 
rents.    (See  page  70.) 

Thayie*!  Inn,  between  Nob.  56  and  57  Holbom-hilly  wai  ori- 
ffinallj  the  dwelling  of  John  Thavie,  of  the  Armonrers*  Company,  wb<:» 
let  the  house  temp.  Edward  111.  to  apprentices  to  the  law,  and  vat 
subsequently  purchased  as  an  Inn  of  Chancery  by  the  benchers  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in  1771 ;  destrored  by  fire,  and  reboiic 
as  a  private  court.  In  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Andrew  ia  a  moos- 
ment  to  John  Thavie,  who,  in  1348,  "  left  a  considerable  estate  towards 
the  support  of  this  fabrick  for  erer,'*  from  which  property  the  parisii 
now  derive  an  annual  income  of  13002. 

ISLE  OP  DOGS  (the), 
A  part  of  Poplar  Marsh,  lying  within  the  bold  carve  of  the  Thames 
between  Blackwall  and  Limehouse,  was  originally  a  peninsnla ;  bot  b 
1799-1800,  a  canal  was  cut  through  the  isthmus  by  the  Corporation  of 
London,  to  save  ships  the  long  passage  round  the  Isle ;  but  since  sold  to 
the  West  India  Dock  Company,  and  now  a  timber-dock.  (See  page 
256.)  Here  Togodumnus,  brother  of  Caractacus,  is  said  to  hare  be^-s 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Romans  under  Plautius,  a.d.  46.  Traifi- 
tionallj,  it  was  named  from  the  hounds  of  Edward  III.  being  kept  there, 
for  contiguity  to  Waltham  and  other  royal  forests  in  Essex.  Again, 
Isle  of  Dogs  is  held  to  be  corrupted  from  Isle  of  Ducks,  from  the  wild> 
fowl  upon  it.  Here  (says  Lysons)  stood  the  chapel  of  St.  Marj,  meo- 
tinned  in  a  will  of  the  i5th  century,  ''perhaps  an  hermitage  founded 
for  saying  masses  for  the  souls  of  manners.  Pepys  speaks  of  it  as 
**  the  unlucky  Isle  of  Doggs."  The  ground  is  Tery  rich,  and  in  Strype'i 
time  oxen  fed  here  sold  for  34/.  a  piece :  the  grass  was  long  prized 
for  distempered  cattle.  The  island  is  a  pleistocene  drift  or  duoTi^ 
deposit,  in  which  has  been  found  a  subterranean  forest  of  elm,  oak,  and 
fir  trees,  eight  feet  below  the  grass,  and  lying  from  south-east  to  north- 
west ;  some  of  the  elms  were  three  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  accom- 
panied by  human  bones  and  recent  shells,  but  no  metals  or  traces  of 
civilisation :  the  marsh  is  now  inclosed  by  a  pile  and  brick  embankmecu 
Here  Captain  Brown,  R.N.,  established  his  works  for  the  manafacture 
of  iron  suspension-bridges  and  iron  cables  :  in  1813,  he  built  here  a  sus- 
pension-bridge  for  foot-passengers,  weighing  only  38  cwt.,  bat  carta 
and  carriages  passed  saiely  over  it ;  the  span  was  100  feet.  Captain 
Brown  also  constructed  the  Chain  Pier  at  Brighton,  in  1822-3.  A  bone 
this  time  the  Isle  of  Dogs  began  to  be  thickly  inhabited :  here  is  St. 
Edmund's  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  The  Isle  is  now  covered  with 
stone-wharves,  iron  ship-building  and  chemical  works,  &c  (See  Black- 
wall,  p.  49.)  Adjoining  are  the  dockyards  of  the  Wigrams  and  Greens, 
formerly  Perry's,  mentioned  by  Pepys  in  1660-61 :  the  picturesque  old 
masting- house  is  120  feet  high.  Near  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
West  India  Docks  is  a  bronze  statue  (bj  Westmacott)  of  Mr.  Milligan, 
by  whom  the  Docks  were  begun  and  pnncipally  completed. 

ISLINGTON, 
Called  also  Iseldon,  Tseldon,  Eyseldon,  Isendune,  and  Isondon,  said  of 
all  the  villages  near  London  alone  bearing  a  British  name,  was  origi- 
nally two  miles  distant  north  of  the  town,  to  which  it  is  now  united. 
Iseldon  is  conjectured  to  signify  the  lower  fort,  or  station ;  and  as 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  Roman  camp  at  Highbury,  this  name  may 
have  been  given  to  the  camp  which  a  few  years  since  was  visible  ia  the 
field  beside  Barnsbury  Park.  Iseldon,  in  Domesday  Book,  poaaeeses 
nearly  1000  acres  of  arable  land  alone ;  and  so  well  cleared  was  the  pro- 
perty,  that  there  only  remained  "  pannage  for  60  hogs"  (woodUnda)  ad- 
Jommg  Homsey.  n  ] 
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The  great  benefoctor  of  iBlington  was  Richard  de  Cloudesley,  who  by  will, 
dated  1517,  among  other  bequests  to  the  parish,  left  to  poor  men  gowns  with  the 
names  of  Je»u  and  Maria  upon  them;  also  40«.  for  repairing  and  amending  the 
causeway  between  his  house  and  Islington  Church ;  and  a  load  of  straw  to  be 
laid  upon  his  grave :  but  superstition  would  not  let  Cloudesley's  "  bodie  rest  until 
certain  exorcises,  at  dede  of  night/'  had  quieted  him  with  "  diuers  diuine  exer- 
cises at  torchlight."  The  name  of  this  benefactor  is  preserved  in  Cloudesley 
Square  and  Terrace.  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Is  said  to  have 
resided  at  Newington  Green»  where  Henry  VIII.  was  a  firequent  visitor,  probably 
on  his  hawliing  excursions;  and  one  of  his  proclamations,  in  1516,  commands 
that  **  the  games  of  hare,  partridge,  pheasant,  and  heron,  be  preserved  for  his 
owne  disport  and  pastime ;  that  is  to  saye,  tnm  hit  palace  of  Westminster  to 
St.  Gyles  in  the  Fields,  and  ftx>m  thence  to  Islington,  to  our  Lady  of  the  Oke,  to 
Highgate,  to  Homsey  Parke,  to  Uamsted  Heath,"  &c. 

Islington  retained  a  few  of  its  Elizabethan  houses  to  our  time,  and  its 
rich  dairies  are  of  like  antiqnity :  in  the  entertainment  given  to  Queen 
KUzabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  1575,  the  Squier  Minstrel  of  Mid- 
dlesex  glorifies  Islington  with  the  motto,  "  Lae  ccueus  infant ;"  and  it 
is  still  noted  for  its  cow-keepers.  (See  Dairies,  p.  250.)  It  was  once 
as  famous  for  its  cheese-cakes  as  Chelsea  for  its  buns ;  and  among  its 
other  notabilities  were  custards  and  stewed  "  pruans,"  its  mineral  spa, 
and  its  ducking-ponds.  Ball's  Pood  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  1. 
At  the  lower  end  of  Islington,  in  1611,  were  eight  inns,  principally 
supported  by  summer  Tisitors : 

"  Hogsdone,  Islington^  and  Tothnam  Court, 
For  cakes  and  creame  had  then  no  small  resort." 

Wither's  Britain'i  Remembrancer,  1628. 

Islington  parish  includes  Upper  and  Lower  HoUoway,  three  sides  of 
Newington  Grreen,  and  part  ot  King^land ;  the  southern  portion  of  the 
TiUagebeing  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  Besides  St.  Mary*s, 
the  mother-church  (described  at  page  144),  here  are  a  Large  church  in 
Lower  Holloway;  St.  John's,  Upper  UoUoway;  St.  Paul's,  Ball's 
Pond;  and  Trinity,  Cloudesley-square — all  three  built  by  Barry,  R.A., 
1828-9,  who  also  built  St.  Peter's,  in  1835 ;  and  Christchurch,  Highbury, 
by  AJlom,  in  1849,  with  a  picturesque  tower  and  spire,  and  interior 
of  novel  plan.  There  are  also  other  district  churches;  St.  John  the 
Evangelist's  (Roman-Catholic),  with  lofty  gable  and  flanking  towers ; 
besides  numerous  chapels  for  every  shade  of  dissent :  CUuremont  Chapely 
built  in  1820,  was  named  in  memory  of  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte. 

Among  the  celebrated  old  houses  of  Islington  is  Sir  Thomas  Fowler's, 
No.  41  Cross-street,  with  the  Royal  arms,  E.  R.,  and  the  date  1695, 
flenrs-de-lvs,  medallions,  and  /j  (Thomas  and  Jane  Fowler) :  attached 
is  a  garden-lodge. 

Ccawnbury,  about  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  old  church,  was  once 
the  coontry-house  of  the  Prior  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Bartholomew :  the 
tower  is  described  at  page  63.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  from 
Clerkenwell  was  a  herviUage,  in  the  fields  adjoining  which  Dame  Alice 
Owen,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  escaped  **  braining"  by  a  stray 
arrow,  denoted  by  arrows  upon  the  top  of  the  school  and  almshouses 
which  she  built  upon  the  spot.    (See  Almshouses,  p.  5.) 

Among  the  old  inns  and  public-houses  was,  near  the  church,  the 
Pied  Bull,  popularly  a  villa  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's ;  in  Lower-street, 
the  Croum,  apparently  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Queen's 
Bead,  a  half-timbered  Eliiabethan  house ;  near  the  Green,  the  j[)uke*s 
Head,  kept  by  Topham,  *<the  Strong  Man  of  Islington ;"  in  Frog-lane, 
the  Barley-mouf,  where  Georce  Morland  painted;  at  the  Old  Parr's 
Head,  in  Upper-street,  Henderson  the  tragedian  first  acted;  WhOe 
Conduit  House  has  been  twice  rebuilt  within  our  recollection;  and 
Highbury  Barn^  though  now  a  showy  tavern^  nominally  recala  its  rural 
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origin;  the  7'kree Beets, near  the  turnpike,  was  taken  down  in  1^9; 
and  the  Angel  was  originallj  a  ^alleried  inn.  Timber  gables  and  radelj* 
carved  brackets  are  occasionallj  to  be  seen  in  house-fronts ;  also  here 
and  there  an  old  "house  of  entertainment,"  which,  with  the  little  re* 
maining  of  *'the  Green,"  remind  one  of  Islington  village. 

Islington  abounds  in  chalybeate  springs,  resembling  the  Tnnbridge 
Wells  water;  one  of  which  was  rediscorercd  in  1688,  in  the  garden  of 
Sadler's  music- house,  subsequently  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre ;  and  at  the 
Sir  Hugh  MiddleUnCt  Head  tavern  was  formerly  a  conTersation-pictore 
with  twenty  .eight  portraits  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Club.  In  Spa  Fidds, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  was  held  "  Gooseberry  Fair,"  where  the  stalla  of 
Gooseberry-fool  Tied  with  the  ^  threepenny  tea-booths"  and  the  beer 
at  "my  Lord  Cobham's  Head." 

The  New  River  enters  Islington  by  Stoke  Newington,  and  passing 
onward,  beneath  Highbury,  to  tne  east  of  Islington,  ingulfs  itself  under 
the  road,  in  a  subterraneous  channel  of  900  ^ards;  again  rises  in  Cole- 
brook-row,  and  still  coasting  the  southern  side  of  Islington,  reaches  its 
termination  at  the  New  RiTcr  Head,  Sadler's  Wells.  From  this  Tast 
circular  basin  the  water  is  conveyed  by  sluices  into  large  brick  cisterns, 
and  thence  by  mains  and  riders  to  all  parts  of  London.  (See  New  Ritkiu) 

The  centre  of  Islington  is  perforated  by  the  Regenfs  Canal  brick 
tunnel,  commencing  westward  of  White  Conduit  House,  and  termi- 
nating below  Colebrook-row.  The  tunnel  is  17  feet  wide,  900  yards 
long,  18  feet  high  (including  7  feet  6  inches  depth  of  water). 

Highbury  was  originally  a  summer  camp  of  the  Romans,  and  ad- 
joined the  Herman-street.  The  manor  was  giTcn  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  between  1271  and  1286,  and  was  the  Lord  Prior's 
country  residence,  destroyed  by  Jack  Straw  in  1871.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  Highbury  House,  where  is  a  lofty  obserratory,  partly  built 
by  John  Smeaton,  F.KS. 

HoUoway  was  once  famous  for  its  cheese-cakes,  which,  within  recol- 
lection, were  cried  through  London  streets  by  a  man  on  horseback. 
Du  Vol's  lane  was  traditionally  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Da  Yal, 
the  highwayman,  executed  at  Tyburn  Jan.  21, 1669,  "  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  women."  Within  memory,  the  lane  was  so  infested  with  high- 
waymen, that  few  people  would  Yenture  to  peep  into  it,  eren  in  mid- 
day :  in  1831  it  was  lighted  with  gas.  (J.  T.  Smith.)  At  Latter 
j/olloway  Mrs.  Foster,  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  kept  a  chandler's- 
ihop  for  several  years;  she  died  in  poTerty  at  Islington,  May  9,  1754, 
when  the  family  of  Milton  became  extinct. 

Between  IsUngton  and  Hoxton  was  built,  in  1786,  a  curious  wind- 
mill for  grinding  white-lead,  worked  by  five  flyers,  at  right  angles  to 
which  projected  a  beam  with  smaller  shafts.  In  1858  was  built  at  the 
Bosemary  Branch  Gardens  a  Circus,  to  seat  5000  ipersons.  At  Hoxton 
were  the  "  Itt  Gardens"  of  Fairchild,  who,  dying  nch,  left  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  50/.  (increased  to  100^  by  the  parishioners), 
the  interest  to  be  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  Whit-Tuesday  in  the  parish- 
church,  **  On  the  goodness  of  God  as  displsTed  in  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion." In  Fairchild's  employ  was  William  ^artlelt,  "a  simpler,**  who 
died  at  the  age  of  102  years ;  and  his  son  James,  "  a  simpler,    aged  80. 

In  the  Lower-road  is  ''the  Islington  Cattle- Market,"  originated 
with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  cattle-market  from  Smithfield,  and 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1885 ;  but  it  failed  as  a  market,  and 
has  since  been  only  used  for  the  lairage  of  cattle :  it  occupies  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  walled  in. 

Among  the  more  eminent  inhabitants  of  Islington  were  John  Bagford,  the 
antiquary  and  book  and  print  collector;  William  CoUIns,  whilst  under  mental  in. 
flxmity,  was  visited  hers  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  Alexander  Cruden,  compiler  of  the 
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Coneordane*.  dtod  here  in  1770;  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  Ephndm  Chambers  the 
evclopedist,  lodged  in  Canonbury  tower;  Quick,  the  comedian,  in  Homsey-row; 
John  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  editor  of  the  O^ntiemtm't  Magazine^  IWed  in  Highbury- 
place  ;  where  Richard  Percival,  P.S.A.,  formed  a  matchless  collection  of  drawings 
and  prints  of  Islington;  William  Knight,  F.S.A.,  of  Canonbury,  a  collection 
of  angling-books  and  missals  (he  greatly  assisted  John  Rennie  in  his  design  for 
London  Bridge);  William  Upcott,  F.S.A.,  the  bibliographer  and  autograph- 
ooUector,  died  here  in  1845;  and  Charles  Lamb  retired  from  his  clerkship  in  the 
India  House  to  a  cottage  in  Colebrook-row,  in  1825:  "the  New  River  (rather 
elderly  by  this  time)  runs  (if  a  moderate  walking  pace  can  be  so  termed)  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  house**  (C.  Lamb).  Hard  by  was  "  Starvation  Farm,"  where 
the  owner,  a  foreign  baron,  kept  his  emaciated  stock. 

JAMES  STBEET,  WESTMINSTER, 

Facing  8t.  Jameses  Park  and  Backingbam  Gate,  has  been  the  abode 
of  two  diatinf^uished  HteratL  At  No.  II  lived  the  poet  Glover,  whose 
Boog  of  **  Hosier's  Ghost"  roused  the  nation  to  a  Spanish  war,  aad  will 
be  read  and  remembered  long  after  his  "  Leonidas^  is  forgotten.  At 
No.  6  died,  December  31, 1826,  WilUam  GifTord,  editor  of  the  QuarUrly 
JUniew  from  its  commencement  in  1809  to  1824 ;  and  working  editor 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Rem€w,  writing  the  refutations  and  corrections 
of  **  the  Lies,"  **  Mistakes,*'  and  «  Corrections."  Gifford  also  trans- 
lated Juvenal,  wrote  the  aatires  of  the  Baoiad  and  Mcsviady  and  edited 
Massinger,  Ben  Jonson,  Ford,  and  Shirley. 

On  the  west  side  of  James-street  stood  Tart  Hall,  partly  built  in 
1638,  by  N.  Stone,  for  Alathiea  Countess  of  Arundel;  after  whose  death 
it  became  the  property  of  her  second  son  William,  the  amiable  Viscount 
Stafford,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  Dec.  29,  1680,  upon  **  the  perjured 
suborned  evidence  of  the  ever-infamous  Oates,  Dugdale,and  Tuber?ille." 
The  gateway  of  Tart  Hall  was  not  opened  after  Lord  Stafford  had  passed 
under  it  for  the  last  time.  The  second  share  of  the  Arundel  Marbles 
was  deposited  here,  and  produced  at  a  sale  in  1720,  8851/.  19«.  lljd. 
(MinuteM,  Soc,  Antiquaries.)  Dr.  Mead  bought  a  bronie  head  of  Homer 
for  ISOL ;  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  catalogued  as  a  head  of 
Pindar.  The  Hall  was  taken  down  soon  after  the  sale :  Walpole  told 
Pennant  it  was  verv  large  and  venerable.  According  to  Slrype,  it  was 
part  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-tbe-Fields,and  part  in  St.  James's ; 
on  the  garden-wall,  a  boy  was  whipt  annually  to  remember  the  parish 
bounds;  upon  the  site  of  the  wall  was  built  Stafford-row  :  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  passages,  Mrs.  Abington,  the  actress,  had  an  incognito  lodg- 
ing, for  card -par  ties. 

ST.  JAMES'S. 

Although  the  Hospital  dedicated  to  St  James  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  was  rebuilt  as  a  palace 
in  1532,  not  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  St.  James's  formed  part 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  and  occupied  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  western  boundaries  of  Westminster.  **  The  Court  of 
St.  James's"  dates  from  after  the  burning  of  Whitehall  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  when  St.  James's  became  the  royal  residence;  the 
church  was  consecrated  in  1686,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  monarch,  to 
St.  James.    (See  Chubchbs,  page  131.) 

Hatton  (1708)  describes  the  parish  as  "  all  the  houses  and  grounds 
comprehended  in  a  place  heretofore  called  St.  James's  Fields,  and  the 
confines  thereof,  containing  about  3000  houses,  and  divided  into  seven 
wards."  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  had  acquired  the  distinction  of 
the  Court  quarter. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same 
lavs  and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of  Cheapside ; 
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who  are  likewise  removed  from  thoee  of  the  Temple  on  the  one  side,  aod  those  if 
Smithfield  on  the  other,  by  seyenJ  climates  and  degrees  in  their  way  of  thmkiair 
and  conyersing  together."— Addison ;  SpeetaioTf  No.  403,  1712. 

St.  Jambs's-strbet,  in  1670,  was  called  "  the  Long  Street,"  aad 
is  described  by  Strjpe  as  be^nninr  at  the  PaUce  of  St.  James's,  aad 
running  up  to  the  road  against  Albemarle^bnildings ;  the  best  houses, 
at  the  upper  end,  haying  a  terrace-walk  before  them.  Waller,  the 
poet,  lived  on  the  west  side  from  1660  till  1687,  when  he  died  at  Bea- 
consfield;  Pope  lodged  *'next  door  to  y^^  Golden  Ball,  on  j«  second 
terras."  Gibbon,  the  historian,  died  Jan.  16,  1794,  at  No.  76,  tfaeo 
Elmslej  the  bookseller's,  who  would  not  enter  upon  "  the  perilous 
adventure  of  publishing  the  'Decline  and  Fall,'"  br  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  profited  ten  times  the  amount  paid  to  the  author  for  hb 
copyright. 

Horace  Walpole  relates :  '*  I  was  told  a  droll  story  of  Gibbon  the  other  day. 
One  of  those  booksellers  in  Patemoster-row,  who  publish  thfaigs  in  namb«n, 
went  to  Gibbon's  lodgings  in  St.  James's-street,  sent  up  his  name,  and  was 
admitted.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  am  now  publisbing  a  Hulory  of  England^  done  by 
several  good  hands  \  I  understand  you  have  a  knack  at  them  thexe  thincrs.  and 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  every  reasonable  encouragement.'  As  soon  as  Gibbon 
had  recovered  the  use  of  his  len  and  tongue,  which  were  petrified  with  surprise, 
he  ran  to  the  bell,  and  desired  hia  servant  to  shew  this  encourager  of  leaxniag 
downstairs.**        * 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  a  house  in  St.  James's- street,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  25, 1723.  Lord  Byron  lodged  at  No.  8  in  1811 ;  Gillray,  the  cari- 
caturist, lodged  at  No.  29,  Humphrey  the  printseller's,  when,  in  1815, 
he  threw  himself  from  an  upstairs  window,  and  died  in  consequence. 

Humphrey  was  the  publisher  of  Gilkay's  caricatures,  the  copperplates  of 
which  were  estimated,  in  1815,  to  be  worth  7000/.  After  Humphrey's  death,  his 
widow  could  raise  only  1000<.  upon  the  plates;  subsequently,  when  offisred  by 
auction,  they  were  bought  in  at  iOQl. ;  and  upon  the  widow^s  death,  her  execu- 
tors, unable  to  dispose  of  the  plates  as  engravings,  sold  them  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn, 
the  publisher,  as  ol4  copper^  for  as  many  pence  as  they  were  oiiginally  said  te  be 
worth  pounds;  and  sets  are  now  to  be  bought  at  one-fifth  of  the  first  cost.  (S«e 
the  Account,  &c.  by  Wright  and  Evans,  1S51.) 

About  1708,  Peyrault's,  or  Pero's  **  Bagnio,"  now  Fenton's  Hotel,  was 
in  high  fashion.  At  the  south-west  end  was  the  St.  James*s  Coffee- 
house (Whig),  taken  down  in  1806;  it  was  the  Foreign  and  Domestic 
News-house  of  the  Tatlerf  and  the  **  fountain-head*'  of  the  Spedaior. 
(See  CoFFBB-HOiTSBS,  pw  202.)  Here,  too,  was  the  Tory  house,  Osinda's ; 
and  the  Cocoa-tree,  to  which  belonged  Gibbon  and  IJord  Byron. 

In  St.  James Vstreet  are  the  Mlowing  Club-houses,  already  de- 
scribed :  Albion,  Arthur's,  Boodle's,  Brookes's,  Conservatire,  late 
Crockford's,  the  DiletUnti  Society,  and  White's.    (See  pp.  190  to  '199.> 

At  White's  is  a  pair  of  views  by  Canaletti:  one,  Londoa  Bridge,  with 
the  houses,  from  Old  Somerset  House  Gardens ;  and  Westminster  fiiridge 
(just  buili),  taken  from  the  water,  off  Cuper's  Gardens* 

Next  to  Brookes's  Club,  in  1781,  lived  C.  J.  Fox.  At  No.  62  was 
Betty's  fruit-shop,  famous  in  Horace  Walpole's  time.  The  Thatched 
House  Tavern  in  part  remains  next  the  Conservative  Club ;  it  is  noted 
for  the  Public  School  Dinners  given  here.  Sheridan  called  St.  James's- 
street  the  Campus  Martins  of  the  beaux'  cavalry. 

Facing  St.  JamesVstFeet,  upon  the  site  of  Albemarle^street,  was  ClaRndon 
House,  on  the  road  whither^  on  Dec.  6,  1670,  between  six  and  seven  in  theerco- 
ing,  the  groat  Duke  of  Ormond  was  dragged  from  his  carriage  by  Blood  and  bi& 
accomplices,  tied  to  one  of  them  on  horseback,  and  carried  along  Picc-adiUy 
towards  Tyburn,  there  to  hang  the  duke;  but  the  alarm  being  given  at  Clat^ndon 
House,  the  servanu  followed  and  recovered  his  grace  from  a  struggle  in  the  mad 
with  the  man  he  was  tied  to,  and  who.  on  regaining  his  horse,  fired  a  pistol  at 
the  duke  and  escaped.    la  the  ITiitortan's  <hMt^  third  edit.  IfiSS,  axe  stated 
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to  have  been  "  six  nifflana  mounted  and  armed;"  the  duke's  six  footmen,  who 
usually  walked  beside  his  carriage,  were  absent  when  the  attack  was  made. 

Bury  (properly  Berry)  ttreet,on  the  east,  is  named  from  the  ground- 
landlord,  a  haif-paj  officer  temp,  Charles  I. :  he  died  Nor.  1733,  aged 
above  100  jears.  Swift  and  Steele,  Crabbe  and  Thomas  Moore,  occa- 
sionally lodged  in  this  street. 

Jermyn-ttreei,  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Janies's-street,  was  named 
from  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans.  Here,  in  1765-81,  lired  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  Colonel  Churchill,  at  the  west  end, 
south  side.  Gray,  the  poet,  lodged  here,  at  the  east  end.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  lired  in  this  street  before  he  remored  to  St.  Martin -street, 
Leicester-square ;  as  did  also  William  and  John  Hunter.  East  of  St. 
James's  Church  is  the  entrance-front  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geo- 
logy, a  lofty  Italian  building  by  Pennethorne ;  completed  in  1850.  (See 
Museums.) 

In  Jermyn-street,  near  St.  James's  Church,  about  1713,  lived  Mrs.  Howe  and 
her  husband,  who  was  absent  from  her  seventeen  years,  as  she  supposed  in  Hol- 
land; though,  in  fact,  living  disguised  in  a  mean  lodging  in  Westminster.  From 
Jermjrn-street,  Mrs.  Howe  removed  to  Brewer-street,  Golden- square;  Mr.  Howe 
often  visited  at  an  opposite  house,  whence  he  saw  his  wife  in  her  dining-room 
receiving  company ;  and  for  seven  years  he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's 
Church,  and  there  had  a  view  of  his  wife,  but  was  not  recognised  by  her.  (See 
Dr.  King's  Anwdotes.) 

King^etreet,  leading  to  St.  James's-square,  has  at  the  south-east 
corner  the  St.  James's  Bazaar,  described  at  page  36.  Here  is  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  designed  by  Beazley  for  Braham  the  singer ;  it  occupies 
the  site  of  Nerot's  Hotel,  No.  19,  which  cost  Braham  8000/.  (See  Thea- 
TBEB.)  Nerot*s  was  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  had  a  carved  stair- 
case, and  panels  painted  with  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Daphne.  Next 
are  Willis's  Rooms  (see  Almack^s,  p.  3) ;  and  opposite  are  Christie  and 
Manson's  (late  Christie's)  auction-rooms,  celebrated  for  sales  of  pictures 
and  articles  of  vertu.  There  are  four  streets  in  this  neighbourhood 
named  from  Kin^,  Charles,  and  the  Duke  of  York» 

In  lUng-street,  St.  James's,  was  bom,  May  4,  1749,  Charlotte  Smith,  the  poet 
and  novelist;  and  here  she  mostly  resided  with  her  father,  Mr.  N.  Turner,  fVom 
ber  tweUih  to  her  fifteenth  year,  when  she  married  Mr.  Rlcluird  Smith,  a  West 
1  ndia  mercliant,  aged  21 . 

St.  James's-place,  west  side  of  St.  James's-street,  was  built  about 
1694.  Addison  lodged  here  in  1712.  Here  also  lived  iParnell,  the  poet ; 
Mr.  Secretary  Craggs;  Bishop  Rennett,  the  antiquary,  who  died  here 
1728;  John  Wilkes  uved  here  m  1756  'Mn  ver^  elegant  lodgings;'*  and 
Mrs.  Robinson,  the  charming  actress,  lodged  in  No.  13.  Lady  Hervey 
lived  in  a  house  built  for  her  by  Flitcroft,  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
£arl  of  Moira  (Marquis  of  Hastings).  Spencer  House,  facing  the  Green 
Park,  was  designed  by  Vardj ;  the  figures  on  the  pediment  by  M.  H. 
Spong,  a  Dane.  At  No.  25  lived  Lord  Guildford,  wno  had  the  library 
lined  with  snake-wood  from  Ceylon,  of  which  island  he  was  Governor : 
the  next  tenant  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  expired  here  Jan.  23, 1844, 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  thirteen  days  previously.  At 
No.  22,  built  by  James  Wyatt,  R.A.,  has  lived,  smce  1808,  Samuel 
Rogers,  the  poet:  here  Sheridan,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
'*  Conversation"  Sharp,  and  Thomas  Moore,  were  often  guests. 

Mr.  Rogers'  choice  collection  of  pictures,  sculpture,  Etruscan  vases,  antique 
bronxes,  and  literary  curiosities,  may  be  seen  through  the  introduction  of  any 
accredited  artist  or  connoisseur.  The  paintings  include  these  gems  from  the 
Orleans  Gallery:  Christ  l}earing  the  Cross  (A.  Sacchi);  "Noli  me  tangere" 
("mellow  and  glorious  union  of  landscape  and  poetry"),  (Titian);  Holy  Family 
(Correggio);  large  Landscape  (Claude);  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Raphael). 
Also,  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  (Mazxoiina  di  Ferrara),  and  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  (A.  Caracci),  from  the  Aldohrandini  Palace;  Triumphal  Procession 
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(Rttbensy,  after  Andrea  Mantegna;  St.  Joaeph  and  the  Tnftnt  SaTionr  (Maraio); 
Landacapes  by  Rnbens  and  Domenlchino,  Gainaboroagh,  and  R.  Wllaon ;  Virgin 
and  Child  (Raphael);  Knight  in  Armour  <Giorgl<me);  Allegory,  and  Fofcat 
Scene,  aunaet  (Rembrandt);  Virgin  and  Child,  with  aix  Sainu  (L.  Caiaod);  a 
Mill,  a  amall  octagon  (Claude);  Head  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  CGoido); 
Virgin  and  Child  (Van  Eyck);  two  Urge  compositions  (N.  Pousain);  Sketch  for 
Mary  Magdalen  anointing  the  feet  of  the  SaTiour  (P.  Veronese);  Sketch  for  the 
Miracle  of  St.  Mark  (Tintoretto):  Study  for  the  Apotheosis  of  Charlea  V.  (TItiaa} : 
Portrait  of  Himself  (Rembrandt) ;  Infant  Don  Balthaxar  on  boraeback  (  Velaaqoea) ; 
the  Evils  of  War  (Rubens);  Virgin  and  Child,  a  small  miniature  (Hemmelinck); 
three  original  Drawings  (Raphael);  black  chalk  Study  (Michael  Angelo);  Puck, 
the  Strawberry  Girl,  the  Sleeping  Oirl,  Girl  with  Bird,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the 
Painter's  House  at  Richmond  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds);  Napoleon  upon  a  rock  at 
St.  Helena  (Haydon);  and  twelve  Elizabethan  miniatures.  The  paintings  are 
lighted  by  lamps  with  reflectors.  Among  the  acnlpture  are :  Cupid  poatin^  and 
Payche  couchins,  and  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  atatuettea  by  Flaxman.  Here 
alao  are  aeven  pictures  by  Stothard  (including  a  copy  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims), 
and  a  cabinet  with  his  designs.  Among  the  autognpha  is  the  original  assignment 
of  Diyden's  Virgil  to  Tonson,  witnessed  by  Congreve.  Milton's  agreement  with 
Symons  for  Paradise  Lottt  long  possessed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  waa  preaented  by  him 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1852. 

(See  also  Palaces,  St  James's ;  and  Squares,  St.  James's.) 

JEWS  IN  LONDON. 

The  Jews  were  settled  in  England  in  the  Saxon  period,  a.i>.  75Cl 
In  1189»  great  numbers  were  massacred  on  the  coronation-day  of 
Richard  I.,  when  they  lived  in  the  Jewries,  extending  along  both  sidea 
of  the  present  Gresham-street  to  Basinghall-street,  and  Old  Jewry  oa 
the  east ;  the  first  synago^e  in  the  metropolis  being  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  Old  Jewry,  which  Stow  describes  as  **  a  street  so  called  of 
Jews  some  time  dwelling  there  and  near  adjoining.'*  The  only  banal- 
place  appointed  them  m  all  England  was  the  Jews*  Garden,  Red- 
cross-street,  Cripplegate ;  until  1177,  the  24th  Henry  II.,  when  a  spe- 
cial place  was  assigned  to  them  in  every  quarter  where  they  dwelt. 
(Stow.)  The  site  of  the  present  Jewin-street,  Aldersgate-street,  an- 
ciently "  Leyrestowe,"  was  granted  them  as  a  bnrial- place  by  Ed- 
ward 1.  In  1262  there  were  slain  in  London  700  Jews,  from  one  of 
them  haring  forced  a  Christian  to  pa^  more  than  2s,  per  weelc  as  inte- 
rest upon  a  loan  of  20s.  (Stow.)  Fmally,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
(1287),  15,600  Jews  were  apprehended  in  one  day,  and  all  were  ba- 
nished from  the  kingdom.  The  Jews  made  no  effort  to  return  to  Eng- 
land till  the  protectorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  they  proposed  to 
pay  500,000/.  for  certain  privileges,  inclnding  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral as  a  synagogue ;  but  800,000/.  was  demanded,  and  the  nego- 
tiation was  unsuccMsful.  They  next  applied  to  Charles  II.,  then  in 
exile  at  Bruges,  when  the  king  proposed  they  should  assist  him  with 
money,  arms,  or  ammunition,  to  be  repaid ;  and  Dean  Tucker  remarks, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  attended  with  the  return  of  the 
Jews  into  Great  Britain.  The  Jews  themselves  aver  that  they  reoeired 
a  private  assent  to  their  re-admission ;  and  Bishop  Burnet  asserts  that 
Cromwell  brought  a  company  of  Jews  over  to  England,  and  gave  tbem 
leave  to  build  a  synagogue.  Dr.  Tovey,  however,  in  the  Jewish  registers, 
finds  that,  by  thtir  own  account,  until  the  year  1663  the  whole  number 
of  Jews  in  England  did  not  exceed  twelve ;  so  that  the  date  of  their  re- 
turn must  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  first  synagogue 
was  built  by  Portuguese  Jews,  in  Ring-street,  Duke Vplace,  in  1656 ; 
and  a  school  was  founded  by  them  in  1664,  called  **  the  Tree  of  Life.** 
The  first  German  synagogue  was  built  in  Duke  Vplace  in  1691,  and  oc- 
cupied till  1790,  when  the  present  edifice  was  erected.    (See  p.  179.) 

The  principal  Jewish  Cemeteries  are  two  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mile-End-roaa  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  a  third  to  the 
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German  Jews.  The  old  Portueiieaeff round  was  first  used  1657  :  some 
of  the  tombs  bear  bas-reliefs  from  SBripture;  as  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  anffel,  &c.  Near  Queen's 
£lm,  Fnlham-road,  is  **  the  burying-ground  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
gregation of  Jews/'  esUblished  1816. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  London  is  18,000,  of  whom  12,000  li?e  in  the 
Citj.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  bounded  north  by  High-street,  Bpital- 
fields ;  east  by  Middlesex-street  (Petticoat-lane) ;  south  by  Leadenhall- 
street,  Aldgate,  and  Whitechapel ;  and  west  by  Bishopsgate-street. 

**  Within  this  area,  but  especially  about  Bevis  Marks,  Houndsditch,  St.  Mazy 
Axe,  and  Petticoat-lane,  you  might  readily  imagine  yourself  transported  to  Frank- 
fort, Warsaw,  or  any  place  enjoying  a  superabundant  Jewish  population.  Here 
every  face  is  of  the  shape,  and  somewhat  of  the  complexion,  of  a  lurkey-^g; 
every  brow  pencilled  In  an  arch  of  exact  ellipse;  every  nose  modelled  after  the 

groboscis  of  a  toucan ;  locks  as  bushy  and  black  as  those  of  Absalom  abound,  and 
eards  of  the  patriarchal  ages.  Here,  and  hereabouts,  Isaac  kills  beef  and  mut- 
ton according  to  the  old  dispensation ;  Jacob  receives  accidental  silver  spoons, 
and  consigns  gold  watches  lo  the  crucible,  kept  always  at  white-heat  in  his  little 
dark  cellar,  and  no  questions  asked.  Here,  at  the  comers,  Rebecca  disposes 
of  fried  liver  and  'tatoes,  smoking  hot,  on  little  bright  burnished  copper  plat- 
ters. Solomon  negotiates  in  the  matter  of  rags ;  Esther  rejoices  in  a  brisk  little 
business  of  flat  fish  tried  in  oil— a  species  of  dainty  in  which  the  Jews  alone 
excel.  Moses  and  Aaron  keep  separate  marine  stores,  where  every  earthly  thing 
furtively  acquired,  ftom  a  chain-cable  to  a  Cardigan,  finds  a  ready  sale.  Rachel, 
albeit  a  widow,  dispenses  from  behind  the  bar  to  the  thirsty  tribes.  Ruth  deals 
wholesale  in  oranges  and  other  foreign  Arults.  Melchixedec  dabbleth  in  Hebrew 
txwks  and  tracts.  Absalom  sells  opitmi  and  Turkey  rhubarb.  Mordecai  is  a 
*  crimp,'  the  vulture  of  seafaring  men.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  above,  below, 
around,  but  Jewish  physiognomies,  Jewish  houses,  and  Jewish  occupations." — 
John  Fither  Murray. 

The  Clothes*  Exchange  of  Cutler-street,  Houndsditch,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  Rag  Fair;  through  which  must  pass,  at  one  stage  or 
another,  half  the  seooud>hand  habiliments  of  the  empire.  The  trade  in 
renovated  dothes,  too,  is  vey  great,  so  as  to  make  the  ejjithet  "  wom- 
ovX**  a  popular  error.  But  nctitious  arts  make  up  the  mighty  business 
of  Raff  Fair ;  and  Bevis  Marks  has  long  been  the  Oporto  of  London, 
noted  for  its  manufBcture  of  **  cheap  port- wine." 

Saturday  in  the  Hebrew  quarter  is  a  day  of  devotion  and  rest : 
every  shop  is  shut ;  and  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  almost 
conventual  silence  on  that  dav  of  Bevis  Marks,  Houndsditch,  and  St. 
TAxTf  Axe,  and  the  bustle  of  Whitechapel,  Bishopsgate,  and  Leadenhall. 
Bow  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  kept  is  denoted  by  such  a  notice  as  this : 
"  Business  will  commence  at  this  Exchange  on  Sunday  morning  at  10 
o'clock.  By  order  of  the  managers,  Moses  Abrahams."  Again,  from 
8  to  12  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  Duke's-place  is  the  great  market 
for  the  supply  of  oranaes  to  the  itinerant  Jews. 

The  wealth  of  the  leading  Jews  in  London  is  very  great,  and  their 
influence  on  the  money-market  is  overwhelming.  Their  shipping  trade 
is  very  extepsive.  The  largest  clothing-establishments  are  carried  on 
by  Jews.  The  trade  in  old  silver  goods,  pictures,  old  furniture,  china, 
and  curiosities,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Hebrew  dealers. 

Jews  are  admissible  to  all  public  offices  and  dignities,  except  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament  In  1828  baptised  Jews  were  afiowed  to  purchase 
the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  a  privilege  forbidden  bv  the  Cotirt 
of  Aldermen  in  1785.  Mr.  David  Salomons  (1836)  and  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tefiore  (1837)  have  served  as  sheriffs  of  London,  these  being  the  first 
Jews  who  filled  that  oflice;  and  Sir  Moses  is  the  first  Jew  ever  knighted 
in  Britain.  Mr.  Salomons  was  elected  Alderman  for  Cordwamers' 
Ward  in  18479  and  is  the  first  Jew  who  ever  sat  in  the  Court. 

The  Jews  take  oare  of  their  own  poor ;  and  their  schools,  hospitals. 
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and  asjlums  are  numerous.  Tou  may  see  many  poor  Jewa,  but  never 
a  Jewish  beggar.  In  1852,  the  amount  of  offerings  during  the  sacred 
festivals  of  the  New  Year,  Day  of  Atonement,  &c.,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  the  principal  metropolitan  Synagogues,  were : — ^Great  Syna- 
gogue, Duke's-place,  800/. ;  Sephardim,  ditto ;  Bevis  Marks,  500/. ; 
New,  ditto ;  Great  St.  Helen's,  600/. ;  Hamburgh,  ditto ;  Fenchnrch- 
street,  150/. ;  West  London,  ditto ;  Margaret- street,  702.— total,  2130/. 
The  Western  Synagogue,  St.  Alban's-place,  has  abolished  offerings, 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  a  charge  on  the  seats.  In  1852  there  were 
distributed  in  Passover  week  to  the  poor  of  the  Synagogues  and  the 
itinerant  poor,  55,000  pounds  of  Passover  cakes,  costing  916/.  13».  id. 

The  Rabbinical  College,  or  Beth  Hamedrash,  Smith *a-bu)lding2By 
Leadenhall-street,  contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  Jewish  libraries  in 
Europe,  and  is  open  to  the  public  by  tickets :  here  lectures  are  deli- 
vered gratuitously  to  the  public,  on  Friday  evenings,  by  learned  Jews. 

Jew's-row,  at  Chelsea,  has  been  made  by  Wilkie  the  background  of 
his  picture  of  "  the  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,"  now  in  Apsley  House. 

"  Jews'-row  has  aTeniers-Iike  line  of  mean  public-honses,  lodging-houses,  ng- 
shops,  and  huckster-ghops,  on  the  right-hand,  as  you  approach  Chelsea  CoUef?e. 
It  is  the  Pall  Mall  of  the  pensioners ;  and  its  projecting  gables,  breaks,  and  other 

{(icturesque  attributes  were  admirably  suited,  In  the  artisfs  opiuion,  tax  the 
ocalities  of  the  picture." — Mrt.  J.  T.  Thotmon. 

ST.  JOHN'S  GATE,  CLERKENWELL, 
Is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  magnificent  monaatery  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  that  chivralous  order  which  for  seven  cen- 
turies **  was  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Christendom  in  the  Paynim 
war."  The  priory  was  founded  in  1100,  and  was  almost  of  paUtial 
extent.  King  John  resided  here  in  1212;  and  our  sovereigns  occasion- 
ally held  councils  here.  Three  acres  of  ground  lying  without  the 
walls,  between  the  land  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  of  the  Prior 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  called  No-man's  Land,  In  Kovemb^ 
1826,  Anthony  d*£spagne,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  collected  a  bur- 
densome duty  of  2s.  a  tun  on  wine, 'was  dragged  barefoot  out  of  the 
City,  and  beheaded  by  the  populace  on  No-ma^s  Land — a  fitting  name 
for  the  site  of  such  an  atrocity  I  In  1382  the  whole  commandery  was 
burnt  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob ;  and  the  grand  prior  was  beheaded  in  the 
courtyard,  the  site  of  St.  John*s-6^uare,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
which  stands  the  gateway.  Late  m  the  15th  century,  the  rebailding 
of  the  monastery  was  commenced  by  Prior  Docwra,  who,  according  to 
Camden,  *'  increased  it  to  the  size  of  a  palace,"  and  completed  this 
entrance  about  1504,  ^  as  appeareth  by  the  inscription  over  the  gate- 
house yet  remaining"  (Stow), 

In  a  Chapter  held  here  11th  Jan.  1514,  Sir  T.  Docwra  prior,  a  lease  was 
granted  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  of  the  manor  of  Hampton,  which  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  England  and  learned  doctors  from  Padua  had  selected  as  the  healthiest 
spot  within  twenty  miles  of  London  for  the  site  of  a  palace  for* the  cardinal. 
In  thi«  curious  document  {Cotton.  Mtt.  British  Museum)  is  a  grant  of  four  loads 
of  timber  annually  for  piles  for  the  Hampton  Weir,  to  be  cut  "in  and  fro  Seym 
John's  Woode,  Midd."  The  grant  is  printed  in  the  GentlematCt  Magaxliu, 
January  1834. 

Docwra  was  grand-prior  from  1502  to  1520,  and  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  last  superior  of  the  house,  who  died  of  grief  on 
Ascension-day,  1540,  when  the  priory  was  suppressed.  Fire  vears 
subsequently,  the  site  and  precinct  were  granted  to  John  Lord  Lisle, 
for  his  service  as  high-admiral ;  the  church  becoming  a  kind  of  store- 
house '<  for  the  king's  toy  lee  and  tents  for  hunting,  and  for  the 
warres."     It  was,  howeTer,  undermined  and  blown  up  with  gun- 
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powder,  and  the  materials  were  employed  bj  the  Lord  Protector  to 
King  Edward  YI.  in  building  Somerset  Place ;  the  Gate  also  would 
probably  hare  been  destroyed,  but  from  its  serving  to  de6ne  the  pro- 
perty. The  Priory  was  partly  restored  upon  the  accession  of  Mary, 
but  again  suppressed  by  Elisabeth.  In  1604  the  Gate  was  granted  to 
Sir  Roger  'Wilbraham  for  his  life.  Hollar's  etchings  shew  the  castel- 
lated hospital,  with  the  Gatehouse,  flanked  by  strong  walls,  1661. 

At  this  time  Cierkenwell  was  inhabited  by  people  of  condition. 
(See  Clbbkbnwell,  page  186.)  Porty  years  later,  fashion  had  tra- 
velled westward  ;  and  the  Gate  became  the  printing-office  of  Edward 
Caye,  who,  in  1731,  published  here  the  first  number  of  the  Gentlenutn's 
Magaxingj  which  to  this  day  bears  the  Gate  for  iu  vignette.  Dr.  John- 
son was  first  engaged  upon  the  magazine  here  by  Cave  in  1737  :  ^*  his 
practice  was  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  assigned  to  him  at  St.  John's 
Gate,  to  which  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  approach,  except  the 
compositor  or  Cave's  boy  for  matter,  which,  as  fast  as  he  composed,  he 
tumbled  out  at  the  door."  {Hawkins.)  At  the  Gate  Johnson  first 
met  Richard  Savage ;  and  here  in  Cave's  room,  when  visitors  called,  he 
ate  his  plate  of  victuals  behind  the  screen,  his  dress  being  ^  so  shabby 
that  he  durst  not  make  his  appearance."  One  day,  while  thus  con- 
csealed,  Johnson  heard  Walter  Harte,  the  poet  and  historian,  highly 

J»raise  the  Life  of  Savage,  Garrick,  when  he  first  came  to  London, 
requently  called  upon  Johnson  at  the  Gate;  and  at  Cave's  request,  in 
the  room  over  the  great  arch,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  journey- 
man-printers to  read  the  other  parts,  Garrick  represented  the  principal 
character  in  Fielding*s  farce  of  the  Mock  Doctor.  Goldsmith  was  also 
a  visitor  here.  When  Cave  grew  rich,  he  had  St.  John's  Gate  punted, 
instead  of  his  arms,  on  his  carriage,  and  engraven  on  his  plate.  After 
Cave's  death  in  1754,  the  premises  became  the  *'  Jerusalem"  public- 
house,  and  the  "  Jerusalem  Tavern." 

The  latter  name  was  aMumed  from  the  Jerusalem  Tavern.  Red  Lion-street, 
in  whose  dank  and  cobwebbed  vaults  John  Britton  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
wine-merchant;  and  in  reading  at  intervals  by  candle-light,  first  evinced  that  love 
of  literature  which  has  characterised  his  long  life  of  industry  and  integrity.  He 
remembers  Cierkenwell  in  1787|  with  St  John's  Priory-church  and  cloisters; 
when  Spsrfields  were  pasturage  for  cows ;  the  old  garden-mansions  of  the  aristo- 
cracy remained  in  Clerkenwellclose ;  and  Sadler's  Wells,  Islington  Spa,  Merlin's 
Cave,  and  Bagnigge  Wells,  were  nightly  crowded  with  gay  company. 

In  1845,  under  the  new  Metropolitan  Buildings'  Act,  a  survey  of 
St.  John's  Gate  was  made,  and  a  notice  given  to  the  then  owner  to 
repair  it ;  and  by  the  aid  of  "  the  freemasons  of  the  church,"  and  Mr. 
W.  P.  Griffith,  architect,  the  north  and  south  fronts  have  been  restored. 

The  gateway  is  a  good  specimen  of  groining  of  the  15th  century, 
with  moulded  nbs,  and  bosses  ornamented  with  shields  of  the  arms  of 
the  Priory,  Prior  Docwra,  &c.  The  south  or  principal  front  has  a 
double  projection;  has  numerous  small  windows;  and  a  principal 
window  over  the  crown  of  the  arch  in  each  front,  in  the  wide  and 
obtusely- pointed  style.  The  south  front  l>ears  the  arms  of  France  and 
EngUnd,  and  the  north  or  inner  front  those  of  the  Priory  and  Docwra. 
In  the  west  side  of  the  gateway  is  an  ancient  carved  oak  door- 
bead,  discovered  in  1813,  when  that  part  of  the  building  (now  a  coal- 
shed)  was  converted  into  a  watch-house  for  St.  John's  parish.  In  the 
spandrels  are  the  monastery  arms,  as  also  in  a  low  aoor-case  of  the 
west  tower  from  the  north  side  of  the  Gate ;  these  spandrels  also  bear 
a  cock  and  a  hawk,  and  a  hen  and  a  lion.  This  was  the  entrance  to 
Cave's  printing-office.  The  east  basement  is  the  tavern  bar,  with  a 
beautifully  moulded  ceiling.  The  stairs  are  Elizabethan.  The  prin- 
cipal room  over  the  aroh  nos  been  despoiled  of  its  window-muUiooB 
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and  groined  roof.  The  foundation- wall  of  the  Gate  face  Is  10  feet  7 
inches  thick,  and  the  upper  walls  are  nearh  4  feet,  hard  red  brick, 
stone-cased :  the  Tiew  from  the  top  of  the  stairoaae-turret  is  extensive.- 
In  ezcaTating  there  have  been  disooYered  the  original  paremeot,  3  feet 
below  the  Gate ;  and  the  Priory  walls,  north,  south,  and  west. 

St.  John's  Church,  in  St.  John*s-square,  Is  built  upon  the  chaneel 
and  side  aisles  of  the  old  Priory-church,  and  upon  its  crjpt;  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  ribbed  mouldings,  lancet  windows,  are  fine; 
from  the  key-stone  of  each  arch  bangs  an  iron  lamp-ring :  in  1849,  the 
crypt  was  found  by  ezcaration  to  have  extended  much  further  west- 
ward. The  turret-clock  belonged  to  old  Sc  James's  Churchy  as  <£d 
also  the  silver  head  of  the  beadle's  staff  (James  II.  1685).  Her«,  too, 
is  a  portable  baptismal  bowl,  with  a  scriptural  inscription,  and  **  Deo 
est  sacris :"  it  was  former)^  used  as  the  church  font.  (See  Yt  Bittarjf 
of  ye  Priory  and  Oate  of  St  John.    By  B.  Foster,  1851.) 

ST.  kathebike's  hospital, 

Or  *'St.  Eatherine's  at  the  Tower,"  was  originally  Ibunded  in  1148; 
by  Maud,  wife  of  King  Stephen ;  when  the  site,  with  a  mill,  was  pur- 
chased for  6^  a  year;  its  custody  was  conferred  on  the  prior  or  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Bfaud  reserving  to  herself  and  the  succeeding  queens  of 
England  the  nomination  of  the  master  of  the  HoepitaL  In  1273  it 
was  dissolved,*  and  refounded  by  Queen  Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry  III , 
for  a  master,  three  brothers,  chaplains,  and  three  sisters,  ten  poor 
bedeswomen,  and  six  poor  scholars,  to  lodge  within  the  hniMiwy ;  the 
nomination  being  reserved  as  heretofore. 

Queen  Eleanor's  charter  states  the  object  of  her  foundation  to  be  '*  fin-  the 
health  of  the  soul  of  her  late  busband,  and  of  the  souls  of  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding kings  and  queens."  One  of  the  priests  vas  daily  required  to  aiog  a 
mass;  another  to  *' celebrate  daily  divine  service,  solemnly  and  devoutly,  fiic 
the  foresaid  souls;"  and  on  Edmund  the  Confessor's  day,  Nov.  15,  the  day  of  tbe 
death  of  her  huvband  King  Henrv,  there  should  be  bestoved  one  half^nny,  in 
form  aforesaid,  upon  one  thousand  poor  men. 

The  Hospital  was  enlarged  by  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  IIL,  who 
liberally  aided  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1840,  and  founded  chan- 
tries; Richard  II.  also  founded  a  chantry;  and  Henry  YL  rebtiDt  the 
church,  and  granted  to  the  Hospital  the  toUs  of  a  twenty -one  days'  fair 
annually  on  Tower-hill,  besides  other  pririleges,  whicn  a  fraudulent 
master  sold  to  the  City  in  1500  for  4ML  13«.  4<r.  At  the  Dissolution, 
Anne  Boleyne  claimed  the  Hospital  as  part  of  her  dowry,  and  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  the  queens  consort  of  England ;  it  was  saved  from 
spoliation :  the  annual  revenues  were  then  3152.  lis.  2d.,  a  groAt  in- 
come. The  foundation  was  not  a  monastery ;  for  the  brothers  were 
secular  priests,  and  the  sisters  made  no  vows,  but  were  permitted  to 
go  abroad,  provided  they  returned  "by  curfew." 

In  1442,  the  district  of  the  Hospital  was  made  a  royal  precinct ;  and 
no  one  could  be  arrested  here  for  debt,  except  by  an  onler  from  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth.  Within  the  walls  was  born  Verstegan,  the  an- 
tiquary ;  and  here  Lilly,  the  alchemist,  wrote  his  celebrated  TetttMtment. 

The  precinct  possessed  both  a  spiritual  and  temporal  court :  the 
former  a  royal  jurisdiction  for  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  probate  of  wills, 
&c. ;  in  the  temporal  court  the  high-steward  of  the  jurisdiction  of  St. 
Katherine's  presided ;  and  the  court  had  its  high-bailiff,  prothonotar}', 
and  prison. 

*  Had  not  the  original  Hospital  been  dissolved,  St.  Katherine's  would  now  be 
the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  community  in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  still  the 
fourth  in  point  of  antiquity,  coming  after  Peter  House,  Cambridge;  and  Merton 
and  Balliol  Colleges,  Oxford. 
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In  1698,  the  Lord  Chancdlor  Somen,  aa  Tisitor,  drew  up  rules  and 
order*  for  the  goYemment  of  the  Hospital.  In  1705,  a  school  was  es- 
tablished for  the  children  of  the  prednctjat  the  charge  of  the  Hospital. 

In  1824,  bj  rojal  assent,  Uie  Hospital-site  was  disposed  ot  for 
St.  Katherine's  Bocks.  (See  page  254.)  The  church,  wherein  service 
was  last  performed  Oct.  30, 1825  (see  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  vol.  L), 
had  loftj  windows,  the  whole  height  of  the  structure :  it  is  engraved 
by  Hollar,  1660;  and  described  hj  Dr.  Ducarel,  the  antiquary,  who 
was  buried  here.  The  church,  cloisters,  and  monastic  houses  were  re- 
moved in  1825-6,  with  a  great  number  of  tenements,  described  by 
Stow  as  ^  homely  cottoges,  naying^  inhabitants,  English  and  strangers, 
more  in  number  than  in  some  cities  in  England."  The  compensation 
then  made  to  the  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  amounted  to  125,0001.,  as  the  Talue  of  the  precinct  estate; 
36,000/.  for  building  a  new  hospital ;  2000/.  for  the  purchase  of  a  site; 
and  smaller  sums  to  those  whose  interests  suffered  by  the  removal 

Meanwhile,  the  Hospital  was  rebuilt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  by  Poynter,  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
style :  it  consists  of  a  chapel  and  chapter-house  (see  page  134),  dwell- 
ings for  the  brethren  and  sisters,  lodgers,  &c. ;  and  opposite,  a  hand- 
some residence  for  the  master.  In  the  courtyard  is  a  conduit;  and 
upon  the  several  building^  are  the  royal  and  collegiate  arms,  and  in- 
scriptions :  «  Elianora  fundavit ;"  «  Fundavit  Mathilda,  1148 ;"  « In  boo 
■itu  restit  1828,"  &c. 

In  the  church,  removed  from  the  ancient  edifice,  is  the  tomb  of 
John  Holland.  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  his  two  wives ;  the  setting  up  and 
restoration  of  which  cost  nearly  a  thousand  pounds :  here  also  is  the 
curious  octu^onal  wooden  pulpit,  carved  with  views  of  the  ancient 
Hospital  and  its  gates  ;*  and  beneath  each  compartment,  Ezba  the 

SOBIBE— STOOD   UPON    4 — PULPIT   OF  WOOD — WHICH  HE  HAD — MADE 

yoB  TUB — PBEACHiN  Nth — e  chap.  viii.  4.  This  pulpit  was  given  to 
the  church  by  Sir  Julius  Cassar,  appointed  Master  of  the  Hospital  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1596. 

Speed,  Du^ale,  Ducarel,  Ellis,  sad  other  antiquaries,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Queens  Consort  or  Dowsger,  having  once  possessed  the  right  of  the  Hospital 
appointments,  the  death  of  the  King  does  not  alienate  it,  it  having  existed  in  the 
person  of  the  Consort  during  his  life ;  that  they  nominate,  pUnojvre,  the  master, 
brothers,  and  chaplains ;  that  they  may  increase  or  lessen  the  number,  or  remove 
them  altogether,  alter  any  statute,  or  make  new  ones  at  pleasure;  and  that  when 
there  is  no  Queen  Consort,  the  Quetn  Dowager  has  the  right  of  appointing;  that 
when  there  Is  neither  Queen  Consort  nor  Dowager,  the  reigning  sovereign  has 
the  power  of  nomination.  In  1840,  on  the  death  of  the  master.  General  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor  (successively  private  secretary  to  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  the  Duke  of  York),  there  being  no  Queen  Consort,  the  patronage  fell  to  the 
Queen  Dowager  Adelaide,  who  appointed  the  Vice-Chamberlain  of  her  House- 
hold, the  Hon.  W.  Ashley,  the  present  Master. 

The  School,  now  attached,  consists  of  thirtr  boys  and  twenty  girls, 
who  are  educated,  clothed,  and  apprenticed:  the^  dine  at  the  Hospital 
every  Sunday.  The  colour  of  the  boys'  clothes  is  green ;  but  the  sta- 
tute of  Queen  Philippa  ordains,  that  the  brethren  shall  not  wear 
''green  deaths,  as  tending  to  dissoluteness."  The  aifairs  of  the  Hos- 
pital are  numaged  by  the  chapter  of  brethren  (in  orders)  and  sisters 
(unmarried  or  widows). 

The  bedesmen  and  women  are  appointed  by  the  chapter,  are  non- 
resident, and  receive  10/.  per  annum  for  life.  The  appointment  of  the 
master  and  brethren  and  sisters  is  held  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the 
thirty-second  ro^al  patroness.  The  Hospital  income  is  about  6000i.  per 
annum;  ezpenditore,  about  6000L     Master's  income,  1200/1  a  year; 

•  The  site  of  the  principal  gate  "by  the  Tower"  is  stUl  caUed  "  Iron  Gate." 
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brother,  800/. ;  sister,  200/.  The  real  alma-peKOple  are  nou-reddent ; 
and  sisters  have  let  their  residences  in  the  Hospital  at  90/.  a  year  each. 

KENNINGTON, 

A  manor  of  Lambeth,  is  named  from  the  Saxon  Lynenze  and  run, 
the  place  or  town  of  the  king ;  and  was  occasionally  a  royal  residence 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (see  Kenninqton  Manor-house,  p.  992). 
Camden  says,  though  erroneously,  "  of  this  retreat  of  our  ancient 
kings  neither  the  name  nor  ruins  are  now  to  be  found."  At  Kennington 
Green,  in  1852,  was  built  a  large  Yestrr  Hall,  in  semi-classic  style,  for 
the  district  of  Lambeth.  In  Kennington-lane  is  the  School  of  the  Friendly 
Society  of  Licensed  Victuallers,  built  1836.  Kennington  Common  (about 
20  acres)  was  formerly  noted  for  its  cricket-matches,  pugilism,  and  iti- 
nerant preachers,  and  as  the  exercise-ground  of  volunteer  regiments. 
It  was  the  common  place  of  execution  for  Surrey,  before  the  erection  of 
the  County  Gaol,  Horsemonger-lane ;  and  on  the  site  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  south  of  the  Common,  some  of  the  rebels  of  1745,  tried  by  spe- 
cial commission  in  Southwark,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered : 
among  them  was  "  Jemmy  Dawson,"  the  hero  of  Shenstone*s  touching 
ballad;  and  of  another  ditty,  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Ame,  and  sung  about 
the  streets.  On  Kennington  Common  was  held,  April  10,  1848,  the 
l^reat  reTolutionary  meeting  of  "  Chartists,"  brought  to  a  ridiculous 
issue  by  the  unity  and  resolution  of  the  Bfetropolis,  backed  by  the  judi- 
cious measures  of  the  Government,  and  the  masterly  military  precau- 
tions of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  (S.  Warren,  F.R.S.)  In  1852, 
the  Common,  with  the  site  of  the  Pound  of  the  Manor  of  Kennington, 
were  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  estate,  to  be  enclosed  and  laid  oat  as 
**  Pleasure-grounds  for  the  recreation  of  the  public ;  but  if  it  cease  to 
be  so  maintained,  it  shall  revert  to  the  Duchy.  They  comprise  twelve 
acres,  disposed  in  grass-plots,  and  planted  with  shrub  sand  evergreens ; 
and  at  the  main  entrance  have  been  reconstructed  the  model  cottai^es 
originally  built  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Albert  for  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851 :  the  walls  are  built  with  hollow  and  glazed  brick,  and  the 
floors  are  brick  and  stucco ;  the  whole  being  fireproof. 

KENSAL  GREEN, 

Harrow-road,  formerly  a  hamlet  of  *' unlettered  fame,"  has  become 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  Krst  cemetery  established  for  London,  whose 
many  hundred  tombs  whiten  the  high  ground  in  the  prospect.  (See 
Cembtebies,  page  68.)  A  twin-towered  church  has  been  built  here ;  and 
the  busy  railway  runs  close  to  the  walls  of  the  silent  burial-ground : 
here  is  another  novelty  of  our  age,  the  works  of  the  Western  Gas 
Company,  for  manufacturing  gas  from  Cannel  CoaL  In  the  hamlet 
was  the  Plough  public-house,  reputed  to  have  been  built  as  early  as 
1500 :  it  was  a  haunt  of  George  Morland,  who,  with  all  his  dissipation, 
painted  4000  pictures  during  a  lifetime  of  40  years. 

KENSINGTON,  BBOMPTON,  AND  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

Kensington,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Hyde- Park-corner,  contains 
the  hamlets  of  Brompton,  Earl's  Court,  the  Gravelpits,  and  part  of  Little 
Chelsea,  now  West  Brompton ;  but  the  royal  palace,  and  about  twenty 
other  houses  north  of  the  road,  are  in  the  paristi  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster. On  the  soutii  side,  the  parish  of  Kensington  extends  beyond 
the  Gore,  anciently  Kyng's  Gore,  the  principal  houses  between  which 
and  Knightsbridge  are  also  in  St.  Margaret's.  The  old  church  (St. 
Mary  Abbot's)  is  described  at  page  lil.    The  Tillage  contains  aeTeral 
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interesting  hotues  of  '<  kingly  Kensington"  (see  page  992),  which  mostly 
date  from  the  enlargement  of  the  royal  palace.  The  mineral  sprinj^  which 
it  once  possessed  may  hare  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  Kensington. 
Holland  House  is  described  at  page  374.  Nearly  opposite,  in  the  Ken- 
sington-road, is  the  Adam  and  £ve  public-house,  where  Sheridan,  on  his 
way  to  or  from  Holland  House,  regnlarly  stopped  for  a  dram;  and  there 
he  ran  up  a  long  bill,  which  Lord  Holland  had  to  pay.  (Moore's  Diary,) 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens  lead  from  the  High-street  of  Kensington  to 
the  Bayswater-road,  and  contain  several  cost^  mansions ;  including  one 
of  German- Gothic  design,  built  for  the  Earl  of  Harrington  in  1852.  On 
Campden  Hill  is  the  obseryatorr  of  Sir  James  South,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society :  among  the  working  instruments  is 
a  7-feet  transit  instrument,  a  4-feet  transit  circle,  and  one  of  the  equato- 
rials  with  which,  between  1821  and  1823,  Sir  James  South  (at  Blackman- 
street,  Southwark)  and  Sir  John  Herschel  made  a  catalogue  of  380 
double  stars.  In  Little  Chelsea  was  born,  in  1674,  Charles  Boyle,  fourth 
Earl  of  Orrery,  patron  of  Graham  who  first  constructed  an  orrery. 

In  Orbell't-buildings,  Kensington,  lodged  Sir  Isaac  Newton  fh>m  January 
1725  until  his  death.  March  20,  1727,  in  his  85th  year.  His  body,  on  March  28, 
lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  thence  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

At  Kensington  Gore,  in  1808,  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  a  cheerful  house,  the 
costliness  of  which  miade  him  uneasy,  lest  it  should  curtail  his  charities. 
Gore  House  was  tenanted  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  whose  Cu- 
riosities were  sold  here  in  1849.  The  house  was  opened  by  Soyer  as 
a  restaurant  {**  Symposium")  during  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

In  1852,  the  Gore  House  estate,  21^  acres,  was  purchased  for  60,000/.  as  a  site 
for  a  new  National  Gallery;  and  the  Baron  de  Villars's  estate,  adjoining,  48 
arres,  fronting  the  Brompton-road,  was  bought  for  153,500/.  as  a  site  for  a  Mu- 
seum of  Manufactures :  these  localities  being  recommended  for  the  dryness  of 
the  soil,  and  as  the  only  ground  safe  for  future  years  amidst  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis.— 5ecoiM/  Report  of  the  CommisHoners  for  the  Bxhibition  o/ 1851. 

The  yellow  gravel  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington,  so  often  found  covering  the 
London  clay,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  modern  date,  and  consists  of 
slightly  rolled,  and,  for  the  most  part,  angular  fragments,  in  which  portions  of 
the  white  opaque  coating  of  the  original  chalk-flint  remain  uncovered. — Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  F.Q.S. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gore,  now  the  site  of  Ennismore 
Gardens,  is  the  highest  point  of  ground  between  Hyde-Park-comer 
and  Windsor  Castle.  (Faulkner's  Kensington,)  Kingston,  next  Ennis- 
more, and  now  Listowel,  Hou<)e,  was  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  *<the  notified  Bet  Cheatley,  Duchess  of  Knightsbridge,"  who 
died  here  in  1788.  Here  in  1842  died  the  Marquis  W ellesley ;  in  the 
corridor  is  a  Urge  window,  a  garden-scene,  painted  by  John  Martin 
when  he  was  a  pupil  of  Muss.  At  Old  Brompton,  upon  the  site  of 
Florida  Tea-gardens,  was  Orford  Lodge,  built  for  the  late  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  subsequently  tenanted  by  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Glou- 
cester;  and  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  who  was  here  visited  by 
Queen  Caroline.  The  house  was  afterwards  called  **  Gloucester  Lodge,^' 
and  was  taken  down  in  1852.  Here  also  was  Hale  or  "  Cromwell'* 
House  (see  page  393),  taken  down  in  1863.  The  large  space  of  ground 
between  the  Kensington  and  Brompton  roads  included  the  Brompton 
Park  nursery  (see  Gardbn s,  page  322) ;  and  here  (in  1853)  were  re- 
mains of  the  wall  of  Brompton  Park.  Brompton  Hall,  mostly  modern^ 
has  a  noble  Elizabethan  room,  wherein  Lord  Burghley  is  said  to  hare 
received  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Bbohpton  has  long  been  frequented  by  invalids  for  its  geniol  air. 
(See  CoNsuxPTioir  Hobpitai,  page  380,  and  Holt  Trinity  Chubch* 
page  130.)    At  No.  7  Amelia-place  died  in  1817  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
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p.  Carran.  In  Brompton-cquare,  at  No.  13,  died  Cfaarles  IndadoD, 
the  linger,  1826  ;  and  in  the  same  jear,  at  No.  22,  Georg^e  Cohnan  the 
younger.  At  the  Grange,  taken  down  in  1842,  lived  Braham,  the  smu^er : 
at  No.  45  Brompton-row,  Count  Rumford,  the  heat-philoBopher ;  Bev. 
W.  Beloe,  the  *'  Sexagenarian ;"  and  Sir  Richard  PhiUipe,  when  writing 
hia  Million  of  Facts.  At  No.  14  Queen'B-row  Arthur  Murphy  died  in 
1805,  aged  77. 

Kniohtbbbidob  lies  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Kensington,  and 
St.  Mai^aret,  Westminster.  It  was  anciently  written  KuTghtbrigg; 
and  in  lS82,  all  oxen,  ho^s,  &c.  were  ordered  to  be  killed  here  and  at 
Stratford,  and  not  within  the  City.  The  name  is  traceable  to  the 
manor  of  Neate,  and  a  stone  bridge  near  Hyde-Park -comer,  mentioned 
by  Norden  in  1593.  Here  is  a  district  Chapel,  formerly  attached  to  a 
lazar-house  (see  p.  384).  Westward  is  Albert-gate,  Hyde  Park,  opened 
1846 :  the  stags  upon  the  piers  were  formerly  at  the  Ranger*s  Lodre, 
Green  Park,  and  were  modelled  from  a  pair  of  prints  by  Bartoloisi.  "nie 
ground,  with  the  site  of  the  large  and  lofty  houses  east  and  weat,  was 
purchased  by  the  Crown  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Weatmtnster, 
when  the  Cannon  Brewery  was  removed :  the  house  east  was  bought 
for  15,000/.  by  Mr.  Hudson,  once  "the  Railway  King." 

Immediately  west  of  St.  George's  Hospital  (tee  page  381),  at  No.  14,  John 
LIston,  the  comedian,  lived  several  years,  and  here  he  died,  March  22,  I84€. 
Liston  was  bom  in  Norris-street,  Haymarket,  in  1770,  and  was  educated  in 
Archhiahop  Tenison's  school :  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage,  at  the  Hayuarket 
Theatre,  in  1805;  and  retired  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1837:  he  died  worth 
40,000/. 

In  1842,  opposite  the  Conduit  in  Hyde  Park  (see  page  290),  waa 
built  the  St.  George's  Gallery,  for  the  exnibition  of  Mr.  Dunn's  Chinese 
Collection ;  subsequently  occupied  by  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming*s  African 
Exhibition,  and  Bartlett  and  Beverly  s  Diorama  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  original  entrance  was  copied  from  a  Chinese  aummer-honae,  inscribed 
"  Ten  thousand  Chineae  things."  The  collection,  formed  by  Mr.  Nathan  Dunn, 
in  twelve  years,  and  first  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  consisted  of  a  vast  aaaem- 
blage  from  China  of  its  idols,  temples,  pagodas,  and  bridges ;  arts  and  acieucea, 
manufactures  and  trades ;  parlours  and  drawing-rooms ;  clothes,  finery,  and  orna- 
ments ;  weapons  of  war,  vessels,  dwellings,  &c.  Here  were  life-siae  groupa  of  a 
temple  of  idols,  a  council  of  mandarins,  and  Chinese  priests,  soldiers,  men  of 
letters,  ladies  of  rank,  tragedians,  barbers,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  boat-women, 
servants,  frc,  amidst  set  scenes  and  furnished  dwellings.  Here  was  a  two. 
storied  house  from  Canton,  besides  shops  from  its  streets ;  here  were  persons  of 
rank  in  sumptuous  costumes,  artisans  in  their  working<«lothes,  and  altogether 
such  a  picture  of  Chinese  social  life  as  the  European  world  had  never  before  seen. 
Part  of  the  collection  waa  subsequently  exhibited  in  1851,  In  a  gay  pavilion  buiJt 
for  the  occasion  west  of  Albert  Gate ;  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
handsome  five-storied  mansion. 

Westward  is  St.  Paul's  Church  (see  page  156) ;  on  the  Kensington 
road  are  the  Cavalry  Barracks  ;  nearly  opposite  is  the  Phoenix  Floor- 
cloth Manufactory,  '<  founded  by  Nathan  Smith,  1754,  being  the  first 
ever  established ;  burnt  down  1794  ;  restored  1795;  rebuilt  1824.**  In 
the  rear  of  Ennismore-place,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  is  All  Saints*  Church,  in  the  Lombardic  style,  by  VuUi- 
amy,  consecrated  1849;  incumbent,  Rev.  W.  Harness,  A.M.,  one  of 
the  editors  of  Shakspeare. 

At  Rutland  Gate  (on  the  site  of  a  mansion  of  the  Dukes  of  Rutland)  is  the 
house  of  John  Sheepshanks,  Esq..  and  his  collection  of  228  pictures  (with  two 
exceptions),  hy  modem  British  artists :  including  €  works  by  A.  Callcott.  R.  A. ; 
W.  Collins.  R.A.,  7 ;  John  Constable,  R.A.,  5;  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  7;  W.  Etty, 
R.A..  2 ;  Kdwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  9;  C.  Leslie.  R.A.,  9 ;  W.  Mulready,  R.A..  15; 
W.  Redjaave,  R  A,,  6;  C.  Sianficld,  R.A.,  3;  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  5;  T. 
Uwins,  R.A.,  4;  T.  Webater,  R.A.,  5.  The  coUeetion  can  only  be  seen  1^  letter 
of  introduction. 
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Knightsbridge  was  formerly  a  noted  **  Spring  Garden,*'  with  M?eral 
taTerns  of  gay  and  questionable  character ;  and  late  in  the  last  century, 
the  road  thence  to  Kensington  was  infested  by  footpads. 

In  the  trial  of  a  highwayman  for  robhery  in  1752,  the  principal  witneu  deposed, 
**  the  chjiiae  to  the  Devises  having  been  robbed  two  or  three  times,  as  the  post-boy 
told  him,  near  the  Half-way  House  between  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington,  he, 
the  witness,  set  out  in  the  chaise,  was  stopped  near  the  bouse  by  the  prisoner  on 
foot,  who  was  uken ;  the  postboy  having  just  before  stated,  that  if  they  did  not 
meet  the  highwayman  between  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington  they  should  not 
see  him  at  all" — ^proving  the  flreauency  of  such  occurrences  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Again,  within  the  memory  of  man,  at  Kensington  a  bell  used  to  be  rung  at 
intervals,  to  muster  the  people  returning  to  town.  As  soon  as  a  band  was  a»- 
sembled  sufficiently  numerous  to  insure  mutual  protection,  it  set  off;  and  so  on. 

Kensing^n  and  Chelsea  contain  the  lAi>gest  unrepresented  town 
population  in  the  kingdom :  Kensington,  119^990;  Chelsea,  56,643. 

KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

These  delightful  gardens,  which  include  an  area  of  above  350  acres, 
did  not,  when  purchased  by  William  III.,  soon  after  his  accession,  ex- 
ceed 26  acres.  In  1691  the^  were  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  as  ''  not  great,  nor  abounding  with  fine 
plants.  The  orange,  lemon,  myrtle,  and  what  other  trees  they  had 
there  in  summer,  were  all  removed  to  London  or  Mr.  Wise's  green- 
house at  Brompton  Park,  a  little  mile  from  there."  Queen  Anne  added 
30  acres.  E?elyn  notes :  "  Sept.  2d,  1701.  I  went  to  Kensington  and 
saw  the  houses,  plantations,  and  gardens,  the  work  of  Mr.  Wise,  who 
was  there  to  receive  me."  (Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.)  Bowack,  in  1705, 
described  the  gardens  as  "  beautified  with  all  the  elegances  of  art  (statues 
and  fountains  excepted).  There  is  a  noble  collection  of  foreign  plants, 
and  fine  neat  greens,  which  makes  it  pleasant  all  the  ^ear ;  the  whole, 
with  the  bouse,  not  being  above  26  acres.  Her  Majesty  has  pleased 
lately  to  plant  near  30  acres  more  towards  the  north,  separated  from 
the  rest  only  bj  a  stately  greenhouse,  not  yet  finished."  Thus,  pre- 
vious to  1705  Kensington  Gardens  did  not  extend  farther  north  than 
the  conservatory;  and  the  eastern  boundary  was  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  broad  walk  which  crosses  before  the  east  front  of  the  palace. 
The  kitchen -g^dens,  which  formerly  extended  northward  towards 
the  graveUpits,  and  the  30  acres  north  of  the  conservatory,  added  by 
Queen  Anne  to  the  pleasure -gardens,  may  have  been  the  55  acres 
'*  detached  and  severed  from  the  park,  lying  in  the  north-west  comer 
thereof,"  granted  in  the  16th  of  Charles  II.  to  Hamilton,  Ranger  of  the 
Park,  and  Birch,  AucUtor  of  Excise,  the  same  to  be  walled  and  planted 
with  "pippins  and  red  -  streaks,"  on  condition  of  their  furnishing 
apples  or  cider  for  the  King's  use.  At  the  end  of  the  aYenue  leading 
from  the  south  front  of  the  palace  to  the  wall  on  the  Kensington- 
road,  is  a  large  and  lofty  architectural  alcove,  built  by  Queen  Anne's 
orders ;  so  that  Kensington  Palace,  in  her  reign,  seems  to  have  stood 
in  the  midst  of  fruit  and  pleasure  gardens,  with  pleasant  alco?es  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  a  stately  conservatory  on  the  east,  the  whole  con- 
fined between  the  Kensington  and  Uxbridge  roads,  the  west  side  of 
Palace  Green,  and  the  broad  walk  before  the  east  front  of  the  palace. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  477,  dignifies  Wise  and  I^ndon  as  the 
heroic  poets  of  gardening,  and  is  enraptured  with  their  treatment  of 
the  upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
gravel- pit;  the  hollow  basin  and  its  little  plantations,  and  a  circular 
mount  of  trees,  as  if  scooped  out  of  the  hollow,  greatly  delighting  the 
essayist.  Tickell  opens  his  elegant  eclogue  with  a  glance  at  the  morn- 
ing promenade  of  his  day;  where—  Digitized  by  Google 
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"  Tht  dunet  of  Britafn  oft  lo  eiowds  repftir 

TogTETel  walks  and  unpolluted  air: 

Here,  while  the  town  in  dampa  and  darkneu  Ilea, 

They  breathe  In  sunshine,  and  see  axure  skies ; 

Each  walks  with  robes  of  various  dyes  bespread. 

Seems  ft-om  afar  a  moving  tulip- bed, 

Where  rich  brocades  and  glossy  damasks  glow, 

And  chintx,  the  rival  of  the  showery  bow." 
Caroline,  qneen  of  George  II.  added  to  the  Gardens  nearlj  900 
acres  from  Hyde  Park,  and  nkd  a  canal  formed  at  the  cost  of  GOOOt; 
whilst  with  the  soil  dug  was  ralMd  a  mount  to  the  south-east,  with  a 
revolving  prospect-house.  The  Gardens  were  planted  and  laid  oat  bj 
Bridgemon,  who  banished  rerdant  sculpture,  but  adhered  to  straigfat 
walks  and  clipped  hedges,  varied  with  a  wilderness  and  open  groves. 

A  plan  of  1762  shews  the  formal  Dntch  stjle  on  the  north  of  the 
palace.  On  the  north-east,  a  fosse  and  low  wall  reaching  from  the 
Uxbridge-road  to  the  Serpentine  at  once  shut  in  the  Gardens,  and  con- 
ducted the  eye  along  their  central  vista,  over  the  Serpentine  (formed 
between  1790  and  1799),  to  its  extremity;  and  across  tne  Park  to  the 
east  of  Queen  Anne's  gardens,  immediately  in  front  of  the  palace, 
a  reservoir  was  formed  into  ''the  round  pond;*'  thence  loni^  vistas 
were  carried  through  the  wood  that  encircled  it,  to  the  head  of  the 
Serpentine,  to  the  fosse  and  Bridgeman's  ha-ha  wall,  affording  a  view 
of  the  Park;  and  to  the  mount  already  mentioned,  which,  with  its 
evergreens  and  temple,  has  disappeared  within  recollection. 

After  King  William  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace,  a  court  end  of 
the  town  gathered  round  it.  The  large  gardens  laid  out  b^  Queen 
Caroline  were  opened  to  the  public  on  Saturdays,  when  the  king  and 
court  went  to  Richmond;  all  visitors  were  then  required  to  appear  in 
fiiU-dress.  When  the  Court  ceased  to  reside  at  Kensington,  the  Gardens 
were  thrown  open  in  the  spring  and  summer;  and  next  open  throughout 
the  year.  On  stated  days  in  the  London  season,  military  bands  perform. 
Of  late  years  Kensington  Gardens  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
drainage,  relaying  out,  and  the  removal  of  walls  and  substitation  of 
open  iron  raiung.  Viewed  from  near  the  palace,  eastward  are  three 
avenues  through  dense  masses  of  ancient  trees.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  palace  is  a  quaintly-designed  flower-garden,  between  which  and 
Kensington  are  some  stately  old  elm-trees.  The  broad  walk,  50  feet  in 
breadth,  was  once  the  fashionable  promenade.  On  the  soutbem  mai^n 
of  the  Gardens  is  a  walk,  bordered  bv  the  newer  and  rarer  kind  of 
shrubs,  each  labelled  with  its  Latin  and  English  name,  and  its  country. 
The  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  Gardens,  however,  is  at  the  en- 
trance from  near  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  where  is  a  delightful 
walk  east  of  the  water,  beneath  some  nobfe  old  Spanish  chestnut-trees. 
The  elegant  stone  bridge  across  the  west  end  of  the  Serpentine  was 
designed  by  Sir  John  Rennie  in  1826,  and  cost  96,500^  A  pair  of  mag- 
nificent Coalbrook-dale  iron  gates  (from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851) 
has  been  erected  adjoining  the  southern  lodge ;  and  several  of  the 
double  seats  (dot-it-aot)  from  the  Exhibition  building  are  placed  here. 
Queen  Anne*s  BanqueHng-houee,  north  of  the  palace,  completed  in 
1705,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  brickwork:  the  south  front  has  rusticated 
columns  supporting  a  Doric  pediment,  and  the  ends  have  semioirctilar 
recesses.  The  interior,  decorated  with  Corinthian  columns,  was  fitted 
up  as  a  drawing-room,  music-room,  and  ball-room;  and  thither  the 

aueen  was  conveyed  in  her  chair  from  the  western  end  of  the  palace, 
[ere  were  given  ftill-dress  f^tes  H  la  Wattean,  with  a  profusion  of 
"brocaded  robes,  hoops,  flv-caps,  and  fans,"  songs  by  the  court  lyrist, 
ac.  But  when  the  court  left  Kensington,  Queen  Anne's  building  was 
converted  into  an  orangery  and  greenhouse.    (See  Palaces.) 
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KENT-STREET,  SOUTHWARK, 

Originally  "Kentish-street/*  is  a  -wretched  and  proflif^ate  part  of 
St.  George's  parish.  In  1633  it  was  described  as  **  rery  long  and  ill- 
built,  chiefly  inhabited  by  broom*  men  and  mnmpers;"  and  for  ages  it 
has  been  noted  for  its  turners'  shops,  and  broom  and  heath  yards. 
£Telyn  tells  of  one  Burton,  a  broom-man,  and  his  wife,  who  sold  kitchen- 
stuff  in  Kent-street,  whom  God  so  blessed  that  Burton  became  a  Tery 
rich  and  a  Tery  honest  man,  and  Sheriff  of  Surrey.  At  the  east  end  of 
Kent-streety  in  1847,  was  unearthed  a  pointed  arched  bridge  of  the  15th 
century,  probably  erected  by  the  monks  of  Bermondsey  Abbey,  lords 
of  the  manor.  In  Rocque's  Map,  1760,  (when  the  Rent-road  was  lined 
-with  hedge-rows,)  this  arch,  called  Lock's-bridge,  from  being  near  the 
Lock  Hospital,  carries  the  road  over  a  stream  which  runs  from  Ne^ing- 
ton-6eld8  to  Bermondsey.  Yet,  what  long  lines  of  conquest  and  devotion, 
of  turmoil  and  rebellion,  of  rictory ,  gorgeous  pageantry,  bud  grim  death, 
baTO  poured  through  this  narrow  inlet  of  old  London!  The  Roman 
ioTader  came  along  the  rich  marshy  ground  now  supporting  Kent- 
•treet  (says  Bagford,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-antiquarT  Uearne); 
thousands  of  pious  and  weary  pilgrims  haye  passed  along  this  causeway 
to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  here  the  Black  Prince  rode  with  his 
royal  captire  from  Poictiers,  and  the  Tictor  of  Agincourt  was  carried  in 
kingly  sUte  to  his  last  earthly  bourne.  By  this  route  Cade  advanced 
-with  bis  20,000  insurgents  from  Blackbeath  to  South wark ;  ^nd  the 
ill-fated  Wyat  marched  to  discomfiture  and  death.  And  to  the  for- 
mation  of  the  DoTer-road,  in  our  time,  Kent-street  continued  part  of 
the  great  way  from  Dover  and  the  Continent  to  the  Metropolis. 

KENTISH  TOWN, 

A  hamlet  of  St.  Pancras,  and  a  prebendal  manor  of  St.  PauVs,  was 
formerly  written  Kaunteloe,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Camden  family. 
Here  was  the  Castle  tSTern,  which  had  a  Perpendicular  stone  chimney- 
pieoe ;  the  house  was  taken  down  in  1849 :  close  to  its  southern  wall 
was  a  sycamore  planted  by  Lord  Nelson,  when  a  boy,  at  the  entrance 
to  his  uncle's  cottage ;  the  tree  has  been  spared.  Opposite  were  the  old 
Assembly -rooms,  taken  down  in  1852 :  here  was  a  table  with  an  inscrip- 
tion by  an  invalid,  who  recovered  his  health  by  walking  to  this  spot 
eTery  morning  to  take  his  breakfast  in  front  of  the  house.  Kentish 
Town  Chapel,  originally  built  by  Wyatt  in  1784,  has  been  enlarged  and 
altered  to  the  Early  Decorated  style :  here  is  buried  Grig^ion,  the  en- 
miTer.  (See  paffe  170.)  In  1848  was  built  here  a  large  Congregational 
jNonconformist  Chapel  in  ecclesiastical  style.  (See  p.  174.)  In  Gospel- 
terrace  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Chanel  of  SL  Alexis,  established  1847. 
In  1848  were  erected  the  National  Infant  and  Sunday  Schools,  by 
Bakewill,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Educa- 
tion ;  the  nte  is  part  of  an  estate  bequeathed  by  the  witty  divine,  Dr. 
South,  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Near  Highgate  Rise  is  the  Grove, 
where  Charles  Mathews  the  elder  made  his  collection  of  paintinj^s, 
prints,  and  other  memorials  of  theatrical  history,  now  at  the  Garnck 
Club-house.  (See  p.  194.)  Nearlv  opposite  was  ''  a  miniature  Wan- 
stead  House,"  the  Tilla  of  Mr.  Philip  Hurd,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who 
collected  here  a  costly  library,  including  the  celebrated  Sreviarium 
Jlawutnum,  purchased  by  him,  in  1827,  from  Mr.  Dent*s  librarv  for  378/. : 
it  consists  of  more  than  500  leaves  of  Tellum,  illuminated  by  Flemish 
painters  in  Spain,  of  the  15th  century,  with  miniatures  and  borders  of 
flowers,  fruit,  andgrotesque  figures,  upon  a  gold  ground.  (See  Dibdin  's 
Bihbiograpkical  Pecamtron,  toL  I  pp.  lCd-7.)     The  Tilla  was  taken 
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down  in  1851.  The  riTer  Fleet,  which  runs  in  the  rear  of  the  hamlet, 
has  its  source  from  springy  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  between  Hamp- 
Btead  and  Highfcate.  In  July  1846  were  sold  27  acres  of  builcfinir- 
ground  in  Gospel- Oak  and  Five- Acre  Fields,  between  Kentiah  Town 
and  Hampstead,  for  nearly  400/.  an  acre.  Beneath  the  Gospel  Oak 
preached  some  of  our  earliest  Reformers,  and  Whitefield  the  Methodist. 

In  the  last  century,  the  road  between  the  metropolis  and  Keniish  Town  was 
beset  with  highwaymen.  In  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Jdvertiaer,  Jaa. 
9, 1773,  appears :  '*  Thursday  night  some  Tlllains  robbed  the  Kentish  Town  stage. 
and  stripped  the  passengers  of  their  money,  watches,  and  buckles.  In  the  hurry 
they  spared  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Corbirn,  the  druggist ;  but  he,  content  to  hare 
neighbour's  fare,  railed  out  to  one  of  the  rogues, '  Stop,  friend,  you  have  forgot  to 
take  my  money  V*'— Notes  and  Queriet,  No.  62. 

Camden  Town,  begun  1791,  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Marqub  of  Cam> 
den ;  and  Somert  Town,  be^nn  1786,  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Somer^ — are 
also  hamlets  of  Pancras  parish,  and  both  are  now  united  with  LoxkIou. 

The  original  "  Mother  Red  Cap,**  Kentinh  Town,  was  a  place  of  temw  u» 
travellers,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  "  Mother  Damnable^  of  Keotbh 
Town  in  early  days;  at  this  house  "  Moll  Cutpurse,"  the  highwayman  of  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  dismounted  and  ftequeotly  lodged. — Smith's  Book  for  ■ 
Bain^  Dag,  p.  2i). 

KILBUBN, 

A  hamlet  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  from  London,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Hempstead,  is  named  fW>m 
Cold-bourne,  a  stream  which  rises  near  AVest  End,  and  passes  through 
Kilburn  to  Bays  water ;  and  after  supplying  the  terpentine  reeerToir 
in  Hyde  Parle,  flows  into  the  Thames  at  Ranelagh.  Kilburn  has  its 
station  upon  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  In  the  last 
century,  the  place  was  famed  for  its  mineral  spring  (Kilburn  Wells), 
which  rises  about  12  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  bride 
reservoir,  the  door-arch  of  which  bears  on  its  keystone  1714.  The 
water  is  more  strongly  impreniated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  than  any 
other  known  spring  in  EngUnd.  In  1837  was  taken  down  a  cottage  at 
Kilburu  in  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  resided. 

Kilburn  originated  from  Godwyn,  a  hermit,  who,  temp.  Henry  II.  built  a  cell 
near  the  little  rivulet  called  Cuneburnot  Keelebourne,  Coldbourne,  and  KUboume, 
on  a  site  surrounded  with  wood.  Between  1128  and  1134,  Godwyn  granted  hia 
hermitage  and  adjoining  lands  to  the  conventusl  church  of  St.  Peter  at  West> 
minster,  who  soon  after  assigned  the  property  to  Emma,  Gunilda,  and  Criatina, 
maids-of-honour  to  Maud  (queen  of  Henry  I.),  herself  a  Benedictine  nun;  and 
hence  the  cell  of  the  anchorite  became  a  nunnery :  Godwin  being  appointed  its 
master  or  warden,  and  guardian  of  the  maidens,  for  bis  life.  Certain  estates 
were  granted  to  the  nuns  in  Southwark  and  Knightsbridge  (which  manor  still 
belongs  to  Westminster),  the  latter  property  in  the  place  called  Gara,  probably 
Kensington  Gore.  Provisions,  kitchen-fare,  wine,  mead,  and  beer  were  also 
assigned ;  and  in  return  ^e  vestals  prayed  for  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
church  at  Westminster. 

At  the  Dissolution,  in  1536,  the  **  Nonre  of  Kilboume'*  was  surrendered;  when 
the  inventory  shews  the  chamber  ftirniture  to  have  Included  "  bedateddes,  stand- 
ing bedd  w«  4  poctes.  fetherbedds,  matteres,  cov'lettes,  woUen  hlankettes,  bol- 
sters, plUowes  of  downe,  sheetes,"  ftc.  The  name  of  the  last  prioress  was  Anne 
Browne.  Soon  after,  the  king  assigned  the  priory  estate,  with  other  lands,  to  Wes- 
ton, prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jeiusalem,  in  exchange  for  Paris  Garden 
in  Surrey,  &c.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
the  latter,  in  his  camel-hair  garment,  is  portrayed  on  the  priory  seal.  The  Abbey 
Farm  at  Kilburn  indudea  the  site  of  the  priory:  the  only  view  known  of  the 
conventual  buildings  is  an  etching,  date  I7SS. 

Several  relics,  including  pieces  of  pottery,  a  few  coins,  and  a  bronze 
ressel,  all  mediieval,  were  found  on  the  Priory  site  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  and  shewn  to  the  Archaeological  Institute.    ^OOglC 
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LAMBETH, 

Also  oalled  Lambhith,  Lambhyde,  and  Lambhei,  is  probably  deriTed 
from  latHf  dirt,  and  hyd  or  hyihe,  a  haven ;  or  from  lamb  and  hythe. 
It  was  andentlj  a  Tillage  of  Surrej,  bnt  is  now  united  with  Southwark ; 
and  is  one  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  returning  two  members  to 
Parliament  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1882.  The  parish  ranges  alon?  the 
•oath  bank  of  the  Thames  from  Yauxhall  towards  Southwark,  and  ex> 
tends  to  Norwood,  Streatham,  and  Croydon;  in  Aubrejr's  time  it  in- 
cluded part  of  the  forest  of  oaks  called  I^^orwood,  belonging  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  wherein  was  the  Vicar's  Oak  (cut  down  in  1679),  at 
which  point  four  parishes  meet.  Hardyknute,  the  last  of  the  Danish 
kings  of  England,  died  suddenly  in  June  1041  at  Lambeth.  In  1062, 
King  Edwanl  gave  Lambeth  to  the  monastery  of  Waltham,  in  Essex  ; 
and  Harold  placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  with  his  own  hands,  at  Lamb- 
hythe.  ( Wuliam  ofMalmtahury.)  King  John  granted  Lambeth  a  mar- 
ket and  fair,  long  since  discontinued.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
have  resided  here  since  the  twelfth  century.  (See  Lambbth  Palace.) 
The  mother  church  (St.  Mary's)  adjoins  the  Palace,  and  is  described 
at  pige  144.  Beneath  its  walls,  Mary,  queen  of  James  II.,  found 
•heiter  with  her  infant  son,  having  crossed  the  riyer  by  the  horse-ferry 
from  Westminster :  here  the  queen  renuuned  a  whole  hour  in  the  rain 
on  the  night  of  December  9, 1688,  until  a  coach  arrired  from  the  next 
inn  and  conveyed  her  to  GraTesend,  whence  she  sailed  for  France.  St. 
Mary's  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1851-2,  save  the  tower,  in  the  same 
Btvle  as  formerly,  eScept  the  open  timber  roof.  Memorial  and  other 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass;  "the  Pedlar  and  his  Dog"  has 
been  replaced,  and  the  tombs  and  monumental  brasses  restored.  The 
district  churches  have  little  that  is  noteworthy. 

The  lite  of  St.  John*»,  Waterloo-road,  was  a  swamp  and  horse-pond :  the 
church  (built  182S-4)  has  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  tenor  1900  lbs.  weight:  in  a  vault 
is  burled  Robert  WilHara  EUiston,  the  comedian  (d.  1831).  The  district  commences 
at  the  middle  of  Westminster  Bridge,  whence  an  imaginary  boundary-line  pasaes 
through  the  middle  of  the  river  Thames  and  Waterloo  Bridge. 

On  the  south  side  of  Church-street  was  Norfolk  House,  the  mansion 
of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  temp.  Edward  1. :  here  resided  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Surrey  when  under  the  tuition  of  John  Leland,  the  antiquary. 
The  house  has  long  been  demolished,  and  its  site  and  grounds  occupied 
by  Norfolk-row  and  Hodges's  distillery.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  also  had 
in  Lambeth,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  garden,  which  was  let  to 
Boydell  Cuper,  who  opened  it  as  Cuper's  Garden,  and  decorated  it  with 
some  fragments  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  given  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  whose  gardener  be  had  been.  Other  fragments  uf  the  sculp- 
tures were  set  up  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining,  and  afterwards  were 
buried  with  rubbish  from  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  then  re- 
building by  Wren ;  but  the  sculptures  were  subsequently  disinterred, 
and  the  site  was  let  to  Messrs.  Beaufoy  for  their  Vinegar- works,  re- 
moved to  South  Lambeth  on  the  erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

CarliiU  Street,  Lane,  and  Chapel,  keep  in  memory  Carlisle  House, 
the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  six* 
teenth  century,  when  Henry  YIII.  granted  it  to  the  see  of  Carlisle. 
Here  in  1631  Richard  Roose  or  Rose,  a  cook,  poisoned  seventeen  per. 
sons;  for  which  he  was  attainted  of  treason  and  boiled  to  deatn  in 
Smithfield,  by  an  ear  post  facto  law  passed  for  the  purpose,  but  repealed 
in  the  next  reign.  On  the  grounds  of  Carlisle  House  was  subsequently 
built  a  pottery,  which  exist^  temp,  George  II.  The  houf  e  then  became  a 
tavern,  orothel,  dancing-school,  and  academy ;  and  was  taken  down  1827. 

Lambeth  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  places  of  public  antusement. 
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VamxhaU  Oardens  are  mentioned  bj  Evelyn,  in  hii  Diary ,  Jalj  9»  1661: 
**  I  went  to  see  the  New  Spring  Garden,  at  Lambeth,  a  pretty  con- 
trived plantation  ;**  and  the  place  it  to  this  day  licensed  annually  as  **  the 
Sprinfi^  Garden,  YauzhalL''  Belvidere  Hotue  and  Cfardens^  adjoined 
Cuper't  Oarden  in  Queen  Ann's  reig^ ;  and  still  further  west  w^e 
Cumberland  Tea- Gardens  (named  after  the  mat  Duke),  which  existed 
until  1813,  their  site  being  now  crossed  by  Vauxhall  Bridge>road.  The 
J}og  and  JDuek  dates  from  1617,  the  year  upon  the  sign-stone  in  the 
garden- wall  of  Bethlem  Hospital  (see  page  42):  here  is  preseryed  a 
drawing  of  the  old  tavern  and  its  grounds.  The  Herculet  Inn  and  Gar" 
dene  occupied  the  site  of  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  opened  in  1758 ; 
and  opposite  were  the  Apollo  hardens  wad  the  Temple  of  Flora,  Mount* 
row,  opened  1788.  A  century  earlier  there  existed,  in  Ring  William's 
reign,  Lambeth  Wells,  in  Three  Coney  Walk,  now  Lambeth  Walk ;  it 
was  reputed  for  its  mineral  waters,  sold  at  a  penny  a  quart,  **  the  same 
price  paid  by  St.  Thomas's  HospitaL"  About  1760  a  murical  sodeCv 
was  held  here,  and  lectures  aud  experiments  were  given  on  natural 
philosophy  by  Erasmus  King,  who  had  been  coachman  to  ]>r.  Desa- 
^uliers.  In  *Stangate-lane,  Carlisle-street,  is  the  Bower  Saloon,  with 
Its  theatre  and  music- room,  a  pleasure-haunt  of  our  own  time. 

Astley's  Amphitheaire  originated  with  Philip  Astley.  who  in  1763 
commenced  horsemanship  in  an  open  field  near  Glover  s  *'  Halfpenny 
Hatch"  at  Lambeth.  Thence  Astley  removed  to  the  site  of  the  present 
theatre,  near  Westminster  Bridge,  when  his  ground-landlord  had  a 
preserve  or  breed  of  pheasants  near  the  spot :  the  theatre  was  burnt 
in  1794, 1803,  and  1841.  The  Victoria  Theatre,  formerly  the  Colmrg, 
opened  in  1818,  is  built  on  ground  held  of  the  manor  of  Lambeth :  the 
site  was  a  swampy  open  field ;  and  part  of  the  stone  materials  of  the 
old  Savoy  Palace,  Strand,  then  being  cleared  away,  was  used  for  the 
theatre  foundation.  The  Royal  Circus,  St.  George's  Fields,  was  built 
in  1781,  by  Dibdin  and  Hughes,  to  compete  with  Astley  ;  the  Circus 
was  burnt  in  1805,  and  rebuilt  in  1806. 

The  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  )ust  mentioned,  was  established 
chiefly  through  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  police-ma^strate,  whose  por- 
trait, attributed  to  Hogarth,  is  preservea  here;  with  a  head  of  George 
III.  and  his  youngest  son,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  long  pre- 
sident of  the  institution :  in  the  chapel  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory.  The 
site  cost  the  charity  16,000/.  ;  premises  rebuilt  1826. 

In  OsUej'-Btreet,  st  the  Oakley  Anns.  November  16,  1802,  Colonel  Edward 
Marcus  Deapard  and  thirty-two  other  persons  were  apprehended  on  a  charire  of 
high  treason:  and  in  February  following,  the  Colonel,  with  nine  aaaociates, 
were  tried  by  a  apeeial  coinmiiiion  at  the  Surrey  Sessions  House ;  and  being  all 
found  guUty,  seven,  including  Despard,  were  executed  February  21  on  the  top 
of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol. 

L^beth  has  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  astrologers.  At  Tra- 
descant's  house,  in  South  Lambeth-road,  lived  Ellas  Ashmole,  who 
won  Anbrey  over  to  astrology  (see  pp.  909  and  S96).  Simon  For- 
man's  burial  is  entered  in  the  Lambeth  parish-register :  he  died  on 
the  dav  he  had  prognosticated.  Lilly  savs,Forman  wrote  in  a  book  left 
behind  him:  ''this  I  made  the  deril  write  with  his  own  hand  in  Lam- 
beth Fields,  1569,  in  June  or  July,  as  I  now  remember.'*  Captain 
Bubb,  contemporary  with  Forman,  dwelt  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  "  re- 
solved horary  questions  astrologically,"  a  ladder  which  raised  him  to 
the  pillory.    At  the  north  corner  of  Caloot-alley  lived  Francis  Moore, 

•  Dr.  Rawlinson.  In  his  additions  to  Aubrey's  Surrtjf  (written  In  1719)»  ima- 
gines Belvidere  Gardens  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  taw-mUl  erected  In  Crcan- 
well's  time,  and  which  he  protected  by  Act  ef  ParUameot. 
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astrolQf^er,  phjMcian,  and  schoolmaster,  and  the  original  author  of 
"  Moore's  Almanaek."  Next  to  Tradescant^s  house  IWed  the  learned 
Dr.  Dnoarel»  one  of  the  earliest  Fellows  of  the  Societj  of  Antiquaries, 
and  librarian  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

At  South  Lambeth,  upon  the  site  of  Sir  Noell  Caron's  mansion  and 
deer-park,  are  Beaufoy*t  Vinegar  and  Wine  Works.  Here  were  a  Tessel 
of  sweet  wine  containing  69, 109  gallons,  and  another  of  Tinegar  of  56,799 
gallons;  the  lesser  of  which  exceeded  the  famous  Heidelberg  tun  by  40 
barrels.  Mr.  Beanfoy,  F.R.S.  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  a 
munificent  patron  of  education ;  and  his  bust  is  placed  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  GuildhaU  (see  p.  340). 

In  Lambeth  Walk,  close  upon  the  South- Western  Railway,  are  the 
Lamhetk  Ragged  SchooU,  fouuded  in  1851  by  Mr.  Beaufor,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  10,000/.,  and  4000/1  endowment,  as  a  memorial  of  the  bencTO- 
lent  Mrs.  Beaufor,  the  wife  of  the  founder. 

On  part  of  the  site  of  Belridere  House  and  Gardens  were  estab- 
lished, m  1785,  the  Lambeth  Water-works,  first  taking  their  water 
from  the  borders  of  the  Thames ;  then  from  its  centre,  near  Hun- 
gerford  Bridge,  by  a  cast-iron  conduit-pipe  42  inches  in  diameter ; 
whence,  in  1852,  the  works  were  remoTed  to  Seething  Wells,  Ditton, 
23  miles  by  the  river  course  from  London  Bridge.  Thence  the  water 
is  supplied  to  the  Company's  reservoirs  at  Brixton,  109  miles,  by  steam 
pumptng-engines,  at  the  rate  of  10,000,000  gallons  daily ;  from  these  re- 
servoirs, 100  feet  above  the  Thames,  the  water  flows  by  its  own  gravity 
through  the  mains ;  but  at  Norwood  it  is  lifted  by  steam-power  350 
feet,  or  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  above  the  supplving  river. 

In  BeMdere-roadiB  Ooding*s  Ale  Brewery,  built  in  1836 :  the  upper 
floor  is  an  immense  tank  for  water,  supplying  the  floor  below,  where 
the  boiled  liquor  is  cooled ;  it  then  descends  into  fermenting  tuns  in 
the  story  beneath ;  next  to  the  floor  for  fining ;  and  lastly  to  the  cellar 
or  store-vats. 

Z€nibeth  Marsh,  by  Hollar's  map,  extended  from  near  Stangate  to 
Broadwall ;  and  was  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
ancient  way  or  road  called  Lambeth  Marsh  on  the  south-east.  The 
names  of  NarrOw-wall  and  Broad-wall  were  derived  from  the  embank- 
ments subsequently  made. 

In  eutting  for  the  railway  and  lines  of  sewerage  at  the  great  tenninus  near 
Tork-road  (a  space  in  sise  equal  to  Grosvenor-square).  there  was  found  a  large 
depodt  fjrom  the  inundations  of  the  Thames,  containing  gravel- stones  and  dark 
wet  clay,  or  pressed  river-mud,  imbedding  tngraent*  of  twigs,  bones,  pieces  of 
R<»nsn  tile,  ice. 

Narrow  Wall,  Vine-street,  and  Cornwall-road  are  delineated  in 
Tiews  of  these  suburbs  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign  :  Vine-street  is  from 
8  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  streets. 

Plate-glass  for  mirrorsand  coach-windows  was  first  made,  in  1670,  by 
Venetian  artisU,  with  Rosetti  at  their  head,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Fox-hall  (Vauxhall),  with  great  success, 
'*  so  as  to  excel  the  Venetians,  or  anv  other  nation,  in  blown  plate- 
glass."  But  about  1780  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  a 
descendant  of  Rosetti's  left  in  extreme  poverty.  {Bist,  of  Ijambeih, 
1786w)  Some  of  the  finest  "Vauxhall  plates"  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Speaker's  state-coach.  The  Falcon  Glass-house,  HolUnd-street,  Black- 
fnars-road,  occupies  the  site  of  the  tide-mill  of  the  old  manor  of  Paris 
Garden,  and  has  existed  more  than  a  century ;  here  is  made  about  a 
fortieth  part  of  the  flmt-glass  manufiactured  in  England.* 

*  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  the  proprietor  of  the  Falcon  Works,  elected  M.P.  for 
Soiathwark  in  U62,  has  published  CurioaiiieM  ofGliUt-making{\Si9rf  the  expe- 
I  of  a  lifetime  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art. 
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Lambeth  has  long  been  famed  for  Ha  stone-ware.  The  Vaurkatt 
Pottery f  established  two  centuries  since,  bj  two  Daichmeny  for  the 
manufactore  of  old  Delft  ware,  is  probably  the  origin  of  all  our  existinir 
potteries.  Two  other  Potteries  at  Lambeth  were  commenced  in  1730 
and  1741.  The  potters  procure  the  clay  from  De^on  and  Dorset,  and 
the  flint,  already  ground,  from  Staffordshire.  Salt-glased  stone-ware 
is  made  in  Lambeth  of  the  yearly  ralue  of  100,0002.,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  is  paid  for  labour;  at  Green's  manufactory  are  made  die- 
mical  yessels  for  holding  from  SOO  to  400  gallons. 

In  Hunfg  ChemictU  Works,  High-street,  are  combined  the  cmshii^ 
of  bones  and  the  grinding  of  mustard  with  the  manufacture  of  colonrs, 
soap,  and  bone  brushes ;  and  stearine,  glue,  hartshorn,  and  phosphate 
of  lime  are  obtained  by  steam-power  from  the  refuse  of  slanghtered 
cattle.  Haw€t*t  Soap  and  CandU  Works,  at  the  Old  Royal  Barge 
House,  have  existed  for  80  years. 

Above  Vauxhall  Bridge  are  Price' t  Stearine  Candle  Companies  Works  (established 
1 842 ) :  coveriug  two  acre* ;  employing  900  work  people,  and  immense  hy  drauHe  and 
steam  power;  sod  making  100  tons  (7000/.  worth)  of  candles  weekly,  ftom  eoooa- 
iiut-oil  brought  firom  the  Company's  plantations  In  Ceylon,  and  palm-oil  tram  the 
coast  of  AMca,  landed  from  barges  at  the  wharf  at  Vauxhall.  The  oil  twing 
converted  by  chemical  processes  into  stearine,  is  freed  ftom  oleic  acid  by  enor- 
mous pressure;  Is  liquefied  by  steam,  and  then  conveyed  into  the  mouldini^  ma- 
chinery, by  which  800  miles  of  wicks  are  continually  being  converted  into  candles. 
The  buildings  are  of  corrugated  iron,  and  include  the  auxiliaries  of  a  laboratory, 
engineers',  carpenters',  tinmen's,  coppersmiths',  and  weavers'  shops ;  forges,  a 
cooperage,  a  sealing-wax  manufactory,  and  steam  printing-machine ;  the  seTeral 
furnaces  consuming  their  own  smoke.  This  is  the  most  colossal  establishment 
in  the  world  in  this  branch  of  chemical  manufacture ;  the  annual  proflta  are  from 
40,000/.  to  50,000/. 

Shot  is  made  in  the  lofty  towers  immediately  above  and  below 
Waterloo  Bridge.  .  The  height  of  the  quadrangular  tower  is  150  feet: 
the  upper  floor  is  a  room  wherein  the  allov  of  arsenic  and  lead  is  melted 
by  a  furnace ;  the  fluid  metal  is  then  ladled  into  a  Icind  of  callender, 
through  the  holes  of  which  it  falls  like  rain  for  about  190  feet  into 
water  at  the  lower  floor  of  the  building.  An  iron  staircase  leads  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tower :  on  Jan.  6, 1826,  the  upper  floor 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  happening  at  night,  presented  a  ma^i- 
ficent  effect. 

The  circular  shot-tower,  100  feet  high,  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Mr. 
Hosking,  the  architect,  considers  this  structure  to  rival  the  Monunoent : 
**  they  are  both,"  he  observes,  *'  of  cylindrical  form ;  but  the  one  is  crowned 
by  a  square  abacus,  and  the  other  by  a  bold  cornice,  which  follows  its 
own  outline  (i.e.  of  the  tower) :  the  greater  simplicity  and  consequent 
bean^  of  the  latter  is  such  as  to  strike  the  most  unobservant.*' 

Maudslay  and  Field's  Works,  in  the  Westminater-road,  commenced 
in  1810  with  150  men  and  one  steam-engine,  now  employ  1000  men, 
besides  steam-power  for  the  heavy  labour.  In  Duke-street,  Stamford- 
street,  is  Clowes" s  Printing-Office  and  Foundry,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  commenced  by  Applegath  the  eminent  engineer;  here  two 
steam-engines  put  in  motion  26  printing-machines. 

The  "  New  Cut,"  from  Westminster  to  Blackfriars  Road,  has  be- 
come a  street  within  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  who  remembers 
low-lying  fields,  with  a  large  windmill,  east  of  the  raised  roadway. 
Pedlar^s  Acre  (for  the  name  see  page  146),  a  portion  of  the  Marsh,  by 
old  admeasurement  contains  1  acre  17  poles,  with  a  frontage  on  the 
Thames.  In  1504  bv  the  churchwardens'  accounts,  it  was  an  osier- 
bed,  and  in  1623,  Church  Osiers;  the  name  of  Pedlar's  Acre  does 
not  occur  until  1690,  probably  from  its  being  the  sqnatting-place  of 
pedlars,  as  were  the  New  Cut  fields  within  roemory^QQ[^ 
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In  1504-5,  the  annual  rent  of  this  estate  was  2$.  M.;  in  1506, 4«.;  1520,  6«.; 
in  1556,  e*.  M.i  in  1564,  lS#.4rf.;  In  1581, 1/.  6s.  M.;  and  in  1651,  4/.,  at  about 
which  sum  it  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the  lact  century.  After  the 
draining  of  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  the  erection  of  Westminster  and  BlackfHars 
Bridges,  Pedlar's  Acre,  in  1 752,  was  held  on  a  long  lease  at  a  yearly  rent  of  100/. 
and  8001.  fine.  In  1813,  when  it  had  been  much  built  upon,  it  was  let  by  auction 
for  twenty-one  years,  in  three  lots,  at  78/.  per  annum,  and  6000/.  premium.  The 
rents  and  proceeds  are  applied  to  parochial  purposes,  under  the  Act  7  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  46. 

At  Narrow  Wall  flourished  for  nearly  60  yean  Coade's  Manu- 
factory of  burnt  Artificial  Stone  (a  revlTal  of  Urra-eolia^  iiiYented 
br  the  elder  Bacon,  the  Bculptor,  and  first  established  by  Mrs.  Coade, 
from  Lyme  Regis,  in  1769.  Of  this  mat^al  are  the  bas-relief  in 
the  pemment  over  the  western  portico  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  re- 
presenting the  Death  of  Nelson,  designed  by  West,  and  executed  by 
Bacon  aod  Panzetta;  and  the  rood-screen  or  loft  ac  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  The  manufacture  (now  Austin  and  Seeley's)  has  beenremoTcd 
to  the  New-road. 

Lambeth,  a  few  years  since  a  feTerish  marsh,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proTed  by  drainage :  in  1810,  Maudsiay's  Foundry  was  raised  on  pilUrs 
from  the  swamp,  where  at  times  a  boat  might  have  floated  ;  it  is  now, 
by  drainage,  firm  and  dry  at  all  seasons.  Lett's  Timber  Wharf,  from 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  until  the  beginning  of  this  century,  lay 
amidst  ponds  and  marsh-streams,  but  is  now  dry  and  healthy. 

Lambeth  early  in  the  present  century  contained  1400  houses ;  in 
1820  thev  had  increased  to  fiOOO ;  in  1841,  to  18,000 ;  in  1851,  to  20^20. 
Across  this  thickly-peopled  district  extends  the  South- Western  Rail- 
way from  its  terminus  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  road  to  Nine  Elms, 
2  miles  50  yards,  executed  at  a  cost  of  800,000/. 

LAMBETH  PALACE, 

Lamheih  House  of  old,  has  been  for  six  and  a  half  centuries  the 
mansion  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who  had  resided  at  Lam- 
beth seventy  years  previously ;  and  in  1197  obtained  the  entire  manor, 
by  exchange  with  toe  Bishop  of  Rochester  for  certain  lands  in  Kent, 
lience  the  present  palace  is  the  manor-house;  and,  with  the  gardens 
and  grounds,  forms  an  extra-parochial  district. 

The  oldest  part  of  Lambeth  Palace  is  the  Chapel,  and  a  Crypt,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  portion  of  the  ancient  manor-house,  built  by  Archbishop 
Hubert  Walter  about  1190.  Archbishops  Langton,  Boniface,  Arun- 
del, Chicbeley,  Stafford,  Morton,  Warham,  Cranmer,  Pole,  Parker,  and 
Bancroft,  expended  great  sums  on  the  palace,  as  have  succeeding  arch- 
bishops. Cranmer *s  additions  included  "  the  Steward's  Parlour,"  and 
**  a  summer-house  in  the  garden,  of  exquisite  workmanship ;"  both 
which  have  disappeared.  In  Wat  Tvler  s  rebellion,  **  the  commons 
from  Essex"  plundered  the  palace,  and  beheaded  the  archbishop,  Sud- 
bury, on  Tower  HiU.  In  lo42,  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  dismantled 
the  Chapel,  broke  the  painted  windows,  which  it  was  alleged  Arch- 
bishop Laud  had  restored  "  by  their  like  in  the  mass-book ;"  while 
Laud  s  "  books  and  goods  were  seized  on,  and  even  his  very  diary 
taken  by  force  out  of  his  pocket."    The  palace  was  then  used  as  a 

? risen  for  the  Royalists;  and  after  its  sale  by  the  Parliament  for 
073/.,  the  Chapel  was  converted  into  a  dancing-room,  and  the  Great 
Hall  demolishea  The  latter  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Juxon,  at  the 
charge  of  10,500/.  The  palace  was  attacked  by  the  rioters  of  1780,  when 
it  was  protected  by  a  detachment  of  Guards,  and  subsequently  by  a 
militia  regiment  as  a  garrison  for  some  weeks.  Between  1828  and  1848 
Archbishop  Howley  rebuilt  the  habitable  portion  of  the  palace,  and 
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restored  other  parts,  at  a  cost  of  60,0002.  The  garden  front  is  of  Tudor 
character ;  and  with  its  bays  and  enriched  windows,  battlements,  gables, 
towers,  and  clustered  chimney -shafts,  is  ▼erj  picturesque. 

The  OaU'houte,  built  bj  Archbishop  Morton  about  1490,  oonsisU 
of  an  embattled  centre  and  two  immense  square  towers,  of  fine  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  a  spacious  Tudor  arched  gatewav 
and  postern.  The  towers  are  ascended  by  spiral  stone  staircases, 
leading  to  the  Record-room  containing  many  of  the  archives  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  Adjoining  the  archway  is  a  small  prtson-room,  with 
high  and  narrow  windows,  and  thick  stone  walls  to  whi^  are  fastened 
three  strong  iron  rings;  and  in  the  wall  are  cnttingSy  inclading  JtH 
•caftstt,  ana  a  cross  and  other  figures  near  it.  The  walls  and  tower* 
of  the  gate-house,  and  the  ancient  brick  wall  on  the  Thamee  side,  are 
chequered  with  crosses  in  glased  bricks. 

At  this  gmte  the  doU  ImmemorlsDy  given  to  the  poor  by  the  ArehbiidMi|M  cf 
Canterbnry  is  constsntly  distributed.  It  consists  of  fifteen  quaitem  loaTes,  noe 
stone  of  beef,  snd  five  shillings  worth  of  halfjpence,  divided  into  three  equal  por- 
tions, and  distributed  every  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  amone  thlr^  poor 
parishioners  of  Lambeth;  the  beef  being  made  into  broth  and  served  in  picehen. 
The  Lollards*  Tower,  on  the  left  of  the  outer  court,  is  embattled, 
and  chiefly  of  dark-red  brick,  faced  with  stone  on  its  outer  sides.  It 
was  built  (1434-5)  by  Archbishop  Chicheley,  whose  arms  are  acnlptnreil 
on  the  outer  wall  on  the  Thames  side ;  beneath  them  is  a  Gothic  niclw» 
wherein  formerly  stood  the  imago  of  St.  Thomas  ^  Becket.  In  tins 
tower  is  the  Poet'room,  with  a  oat  and  panelled  ceiling,  carved  with 
angels  and  scrolls,  and  a  head  resembling  that  of  Henry  VlII.  On  the 
east  side  is  an  entrance  to  the  Chapel ;  and  through  a  small  door  yoa 
ascend  by  a  steep  spiral  staircase  to  the  Lollarde*  Prison  (in  an  adjoin- 
log  square  tower  on  the  north  side),  entering  by  a  narrow,  low,  pomted 
archway  of  stone,  with  an  oaken  inner  and  outer  door,  each  3^  inches 
thick,  closely  studded  with  iron  rivets  and  fastenings.  The  ohamber  is 
nearly  15  feet  in  length,  by  11  feet  in  width,  and  8  feet  high ;  and  has  two 
narrow  windows,  and  a  small  fireplace  and  chimney.  About  breast- 
high  are  fixed  in  the  walls  ei^ht  large  iron  rings;  and  upon  the  oaken 
wainscoting  are  incisions  of  initials,  names,  short  sentencea,  crosses, 

(Incisions  upon  the  wall  of  Lollards'  Tower.) 

cubes,  &c.  cot  by  the  unhappy  captives.  It  is  no  longer  considered  that 
they  were  exclusively  LolUirds,  nor  is  there  positive  evidence  that  these 
followers  of  Wicliffe  were  imprisoned  here;  although  the  registers  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury  record  several  proceedings  against  the  sect,  and 
WicUffe  himself  is  said  to  have  been  examined  in  the  Chapel  at  Lam- 
beth. Archbishop  Arundel  was  the  fiercest  persecutor  of  tne  Lollards, 
and  his  successor,  Chicheley,  built  **  the  Lollards*  Tower,**  possibly  os 
the  site  of  other  prisons  here,  which  the  registers  of  the  see  prove  th« 
archbishops  to  have  possessed.  To  Lambeth  House  the  Popish  pre- 
lates, Tunstalland  Thirlby,  were  committed  bv  Queen  Eliaabeth:  and 
here  were  confined  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield  and 
Derby ;  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  afterwards  executed  for  partldpatiott 
in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  Dr.  AUestrv,  the  eminent  <&Titte ; 
and  Richard  LoveUce,  the  poet.  ,,,,,, ,,  Google 
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In  the  three  ttoriet  above  the  Povt-room  are  apartments  for  the 
archbiehop't  qhapUins  and  librarian.  The  yiew  of  the  river  and  the 
metropolis  from  the  roof  of  the  tower  is  singularly  fine ;  and  the  new 
Palace  at  Westminster  is  there  seen  to  great  adrantage. 

The  Chapel,  entered  from  the  Post-room,  is  dirided  bj  an  elaborately 
carred  screen ;  but  the  arched  roof  is  concealed  by  flat  paneling,  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  Laud,  Juxon,  and  Cornwallis.  At  the  east  end  are  fire 
long  lancet-shaped  lights,  filled  with  diapered  modem  glass :  and  at 
each  side  are  three  triplicated  windows,  resembling  those  of  the  Tem- 
ple Church.  Here  are  the  archbishop's  stall,  seats  for  the  officers  of 
nia  household,  and  below  for  the  inale  servants ;  the  females  being 
seated  in  the  outer  chapel,  in  a  small  gallery,  where  was  formerly  an 
organ.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  buried  Archbishop  Parker,  beneath  a 
marble  slab,  inscribed,  **  Corpus  Matthni  archiepiscopi  tandem  hie 
qvieacit"*  The  tomb, which  Parker  *< erected  while  he  wasyet  alive,*' 
near  the  spot  where  he  *'  used  to  pray,"  was  demolished  by  Cfol.  Scot  in 
1642,  and  the  Archbishop's  corpse  thrown  into  a  dnng>heap ;  but  it  was 
recovered  and  reinterred  after  the  Restoration.  Archbisnop  Bancroft 
has  narrated  these  facts  in  an  epitaph  of  elegant  Latin,  inscribed  on  a 
tomb  raised  by  him  to  Parker's  memory.  In  the  Chapel  have  been  con- 
secrated upwards  of  150  bishops:  Dr.  Howie v's  consecration  as  Bishop 
of  London  (1813)  Was  witnessed  by  Queen  Cnarlotte,  when  70  years  of 
age :  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  crowned  three  sovereigns.  Here 
the  present  Archbishop  (Sumner)  held  his  first  ordination,  June  18, 1848. 
The  Crffftt  beneath  the  chapel  has  been  already  noticed  at  page  242. 

The  Library  ( Juxon 's  Hall)  and  the  Chreat  Dining-room  (on  the 
site  of  the  Guard*chamber)  form  the  west  side  of  the  inner  court.  Ou 
the  north  are  the  new  buildings  of  the  palace,  by  £.  Blore ;  the  entrance 
is  between  two  octagonal  towers,  84  feet  high.  In  the  private  library 
is  a  portrait  on  boara  of  Archbishop  Warham,  consecrated  1504 ;  this 
was  painted  by  Holbein,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  archbishop,  with 
a  head  of  his  friend  Erasmus :  the  latter  is  missine.  In  the  ante-room 
is  a  whole-length  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  ascribed  to  Vandyke ;  and  a 
picture  on  panel  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  St. 
uregory,  with  the  Holy  Spirit :  both  pictures  belonged  to  Cardinal  Pole. 
7^  Ouard-chambir  is  mentionea  in  1424  as  the  "  Camera  Armiger- 
ontm,"  from  the  arms  being  kept  here  for  the  defence  of  the  palace ; 
but  they  were  carried  off  in  tne  plunder  of  1642,  and  were  never  re- 
placed. In  this  chamber  Archbishop  Laud  kept  his  state,  Sept.  19, 
1633,  the  day  of  his  consecration.  The  apartment  is  58  feet  long  and 
27  feet  6  inches  wide ;  it  has  a  verv  elegant  oak  roof,  with  the  lofty 
two-centred  and  bold  tracery  of  Early  Perpendicular  work ;  it  was  long 
plastered  over,  but  was  restored  by  Blore  about  1832,  when  it  was  un- 
der-propped, and  the  walls  were  rebuilt.  The  roof  is  paneled,  and  sup- 
ported by  bold  arches  springing  from  octangular  corbels ;  the  spandrels 
of  the  arches  being  fillea  by  quatrefoils  in  circles,  and  trefoil  mouldings. 
On  the  gabled  sides  of  the  roof  similarly  enriched  arches  stretch  between 
the  great  roof  arches ;  on  the  walls  also  arches  span  from  corbel  to 
corbel,  and  support  an  embattled  friese;  and  the  fireplace  is  turreted. 

In  this  room,  besides  sinaller  portraits,  Is  a  series  of  half  and  three-quarter 
lengths  of  all  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  since  1693:  Including  Laud,  by  Van> 
dyke;  Jaxon  (who  attended  Charles  L  on  the  scaffold),  ftom  an  original  at  Long- 

*  In  this  Chapel  ArchMshop  Parker  was  consecrated.  Dec.  5, 1559,  according  to 
the  **  duljr  appointed  ordinal  of  the  Chutch  of  England,"  as  recorded  In  Parker's 
Register  at  Lambeth,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College  at  Cambridge ; 
thus  falsifying  the  absurd  calumny  promulgated  by  the  Romanists,  of  Archbishop 
Parker  having  been  irregularly  consecrated  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern,  at  the  east 
end  of  Priday-ctreet,  Cheapside,  by  one  bishop  only. 
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leat;  Herring,  by  Hogarth;  Slicker,  by  Reynolds;  Sutton,  by  Beeehey;  Hovie;. 
by  Sbee.  These  portraits  shew  the  gradual  change  in  the  clerical  dxesa.  in  bardt 
and  wigs,  and  the  large  rulf  in  place  of  the  band:  Tillotson's  being  the  fir»t  vi;. 
un powdered,  and  not  unlike  the  natural  hair.  Here  alto  are  amaller  heads  of  tfac 
earlier  archbishops :  Arundel,  ttom  a  curious  portrait  at  Penshurst :  Chiehek;, 
Cranmer,  and  Orindal;  and  Cardinal  Pole,  tram  an  original  in  the  Bartenai 
Palace  at  Rome.  Pole  maintained  great  hospitality  at  Lambeth  :  fai  the  Hs. 
Library  it  his  patent  (4  Philip  and  Mary)  for  retaining  one  himdred  aerrants.  T^ 
body  of  the  Cardinal  lay  in  great  state  at  Lambeth  during  forty  day  a,  prior  to  to 
interment  at  Canterbury. 

In  the  Pirtnre  GaUerv^  built  by  Pole,  among  other  paintings  are :  Archbishop 
Potter  when  six  yean  old  (1680),  holding  a  Greek  Testament,  which  he  is  said 
then  nearly  to  have  read;  Martin  Luther,  from  Nuremborg;  Cardinal  Pole  (cari- 
ous, on  board,  and  probably  a  genuine  likeness) ;  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  origiaa^ 
on  board ;  Luther  and  his  Wife  (?)•  attributed  to  Holbein,  and  copied  on  eunad 
by  Bone ;  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  »on  of  James  I.  (full-length,  ctiriocic 
costume);  Bishop  Burnet,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Garter:  an  old  view  of  Cancexbeiy 
Cathedral;  Archbishop  Juxon,  after  his  decease;  Bishop  Hoadley,  painted  by  hii 
second  wife ;  Archbishop  Parker,*  painted  in  1572  by  Richard  Lyne,  vho  frutdeei 
painting  and  engraving  in  the  palace ;  Archbishop  Tillotson,  by  Mrs.  Beale. 

In  this  Hall  are  given  annually,  on  '*  public  days,"  a  certain  number  of  suae 
entertainments,  termed  "  Lambeth  Palace  dinners."  to  the  bisbopa  and  leadicjr 
clergy.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  facetiously  asks:  "Is  it  necessary  thai  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  give  feasts  to  aristocratic  London ;  and  thti 
the  domestics  of  the  Prelacy  should  stand  with  swords  and  bag-wigs,  roond  pi; 
and  turkey  and  venison,  to  defend,  as  it  were,  the  orthodox  gastronomer  froa 
the  fierce  Unitarian,  the  fell  Baptist,  and  the  famished  children  ol  Diaseatr— 
Steond  Letter  on  Church  Reform. 

The  Great  Hall  is  bailt  of  dark-red  brick,  with  stronf^  bnttresses 
and  stone  finishings.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  two-storied  hexa- 
f^onal  lantern,  sarmounted  bj  a  large  vane,  in  which  are  the  arms  rA 
the  see  of  Canterbary,  impaled  with  those  of  Jnxon  (a  cross  between 
four  negp^es'  heads),  surmounted  bj  the  archiepiscopal  mitre.  Tt^ 
interior  was  converted  into  a  library  for  the  printed  books  belou^^ing 
to  the  see,  between  1830  and  1834 ;  when  a  new  entrance-gateway  u* 
the  inner  court  was  built,  with  a  fireproof  room  over  it,  in  which  are 
kept  the  mss.  The  library  is  93  feet  by  38  feet,  and  upwards  of  50  fe«t 
high  from  the  ground- floor :  the  large  north-west  bay-window  is  richly 
ornamented  stained  and  punted  glass ;  in  the  top  (Urision  is  a  very  lar^ 
coat  of  the  arms  of  the  see  and  Archbishop  Juxon ;  and  underneftth  are 
the  arms  of  the  see  and  Archbishop  Bowley,  1829.  Around  are 
smaller  coats  of  the  arms  of  about  twenty -four  archbishops,  each  im- 
paled with  the  arms  of  the  see.  Here  are  also  the  arms  of  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain ;  but  the  most  curious  piece  of  painted  glass  is  an  anctetit 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Chicheley. 

The  roof  is  of  oak,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  olden  carpentry  :  it  con- 
sists of  eight  main  ribs,  with  longitudinal  braces,  springing  from  corbel 
brackets,  and  enriched  with  carved  spandrels,  pendants,  enwreathed 
mitres,  and  the  arms*of  Juxon  and  the  see  of  Canterbury  sereral  times 
repeated.  Above  the  two  fireplaces  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  see, 
impaling  those  of  Bancroft,  the  founder  of  the  library ;  and  of  Seeker,  a 
liberal  contributor.  The  books,  o^er-estimated  by  Ducarel  at  35^000 
Tolumes,  are  kept  in  wall  and  projecting  oak  cases ;  the  earliest  printed 
works  being  in  the  south-west  bay-window  recess.  Until  BaDcroft 
beaueathed  his  books  in  1610,  each  archbishop  brought  hift  own  priTate 
collection.  Bancroft's  books  remained  at  Lambeth  till  1646,  two  years 
after  the  execution  of  Laud,  when  being  seized  by  the  Parliament,  the 
use  of  them  was  granted  to  Dr.  "Wincocke.    They  were  subsequently 

•  This  portrait  strongly  resemblen  ihe  small  print  of  the  Archbishop  engraTed 
by  R.  BerK(RemigIus  Hogenberg),  which  Vertue  considered  to  be  the  first  portrait 
engraved  in  England.  ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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giTen  to  Sion  Colleg^e,  and  manj  began  to  get  into  private  handi ;  when 
Selden  suggested  to  the  UniTeraity  of  Cambridge  aright  to  them,  and 
thej  were  deliTered,  pursuant  to  an  ordinance  ofParliament,  dated  Feb. 
16479  into  their  possession.  After  the  Restoration,  and  repeated  de- 
mands bj  Jozon  and  Sheldon,  the  boolcs  were  collected,  including  those 
io  priTate  hands,  and  in  the  possession  of  John  Tharloe  and  Hugh 
Peters.  Evelyn  writes  to  Pepys,  in  1689,  that  the  library  was  then 
**  replenished  with  excellent  books,  but  that  it  ebbs  and  flows,  like  the 
Thames  running  by  it,  at  every  prelate's  accession  or  translation." 
The  books  left  bv  Archbishops  Bancroft,  Abbot,  Land,  Sheldon,  and 
Tenisoujibear  their  arms.  There  is  only  one  volume  in  the  collection 
known  to  have  belonged  to  Archbishop  Parker,  which  is  a  volume  of 
Calvin's  writing :  his  arms  are  on  the  outside,  and  within  is  written 
in  red  lead,  **  J.  Parker,"  who  was  the  archbishop's  son. 

The  tint  complete  CaUlogue  made  of  the  printed  books  was  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Gibson  when  librarian.  In  1718  it  was  fairly  copied  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  in  three 
volumes  folio;  and  it  has  been  continued  by  his  successors  to  the  present  time. 
The  library  consists  of  rare  and  curious  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  commentaries 
of  the  early  fathers,  scarce  controversial  divinity,  records  of  ecclesiastical  afikirs, 
English  history  and  topography ;  many  fine  copies,  splendidly  embellished. 

The  early  printed  books  (see  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maltland's  two  Catalogues)  include, 
Cazton's  ChronieUs  of  England  and  DetcripUon  of  Britain,  both  '*  fynsshed*'  In 
1480,  the  finest  copies  extant;  Lyndewode's  Coiw<Uii<Joflet  i*roe<nc<a{«t,  printed  by 
Wjmkin  de  Worde  in  1490;  The  Qolden  Legend^  emprynted  at  London  in  Fletestiete, 
in  the  Sygne  of  the  George,  by  Richard  Pynson,  in  1507,  and  another  edition  of  the 
same  work  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1527;  Gower's  Con/esno  AwianH*,  a  splendid 
copy  by  Caxton,  1483 ;  Dives  a»d  Pauper,  by  Pynson,  1493 ;  Chaueefe  Work*,  folio, 
by  John  Reyues,  in  1452,  and  Islip,  in  1598.  Here,  too,  is  a  small  folio,  executed 
at  Paris,  on  vellum,  about  1500,  intituled,  La  Danee  Macabre  (the  Dance  of 
Death),  printed  with  old  Gothic  types  and  beautifully  illuminated.  Here  also^ 
In  volumes.  Is  Bancroft's  collection  of  black-letter  tracU,  pamphleU,  and  ser- 
mons; remarkable  for  St.  Paul's  Cross  sermons.  Mar- Prelate  tracts,  and  the 
writings  of  the  Brownists  and  other  Elizabethan  separatists.  Here,  too,  Is  a 
copy  of  Archbishop  Parker's  Antiquities,  printed  by  Dayes  in  1572  (only  two 
complete  copies  extant):  it  contains  the  very  rare  portrait  of  Parker,  taken  Just 
before  his  death,  by  Berg. 

Among  the  Manu«cripts  are,  the  ancient  French  version  and  exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse,  with  miniature  paintings.  No.  75;  the  Latin  copy  of  the  Apoca* 
lypee.  No.  209  (thineenth  century),  with  78  brilliant  illuminations ;  and  No.  200, 
a  copy  of  the  treatise  De  Virginitaie,  in  praise  of  celibacy,  by  Aldhelm,  Abbot 
of  Malmesbury,  eighth  century.  Among  tne  sacred  Mss.  are  Greek  Testaments ; 
the  Old  Testament  in  Armenian ;  the  whole  Bible,  Wicllflfe's  translation ;  and  Latin 
Psalters,  beautifully  written  and  Illuminated.  Here,  too,  are  Scripture  exposi- 
tions of  Bede ;  Anglo-Saxon  sermons  (tenth  century)  and  Saxon  homilies  (twelfth 
century).  Among  the  Missals  is  a  very  beautlAil  Salisbury  missal,  folio,  on  vel- 
lum, emblaaoned  with  Archbishop  Chicheley's  arms.  The  Mss.  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  are  extremely  valuable.  Here  are  the  Lambeth  Registers,  40  vols, 
folio,  on  vellum ;  containing  homages,  popes'  bulls ;  letters  to  and  flrom  popes, 
cardinals,  kinirs,  and  princes;  commissions  and  proxies,  marriages  and  divorces, 
ftc  1S79  to  1747  (except  1644  to  1660):  the  registers  of  the  primates  subsequent 
to  Potter,  1747,  are  kept  at  Doctors'  Commons.  Also  two  large  folio  volumes  of 
papal  bulls;  ancient  charters  of  the  see,  13  vols.;  accurate  transcripts  of  the 
parliamentary  surveys  of  the  property  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  made 
during  the  Commonwealth,  21  vols. 

The  collection  is  stored  with  Mas.  of  English  history,  civil  and  eeclesiastieal, 
including  chronicles  and  collections  of  histories;  and  Important  documents,  par- 
ticularly of  the  relations  of  France  with  England  {temp.  Hen.  V .  and  VI.).  Among 
the  Mss.  on  Heraldry  and  Genealofry  are  many  written  or  corrected  by  Lord 
Burghley.  Here  are  stores  of  old  English  poetrv  and  romances :  including  Lyd- 
rate^s  Works,  and  Gawen  Douglaa's  Translation  of  Virgil's  jE»eid;  and  the  metrical 
legend  of  Libeaus  Disconus. 

Among  the  Letters  are  those  of  Lord  Verulam,  published  by  Dr. 
Birch;  those  of  his  brother,  Anthony  Bacon,  16  vols. ;  the  letters  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  other  persons,  temp,  Henry  Y ill.  to  James  L 
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Bat  the  most  carioui  and  b«ftatif  ally  written  of  the  i 
Hn.  (between  1200  and  1300  in  namber)  is  Lord  R]vers*a  trmnalatiDa 
from  the  French  of  "  the  Notable  Wise  Sayings  of  PhUoaopliers,*'  wick 
a  Terr  fine  iUumination  of  Earl  BiTors  presenting  Caxton  the  printer 
to  King  Edward  IV.»  in  presence  of  his  queen  and  infant  son,  altar- 
wards  Edward  V.    {LondMama,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.) 

Here  is  an  original  copy  of  Aggas's  map  of  London^  tas^.  Elia- 
beth  ;  and  here  are  laid  up  the  service-books  which  haye  been  osedat 
the  coronations  of  different  soTereigns.  The  ooronation-churs  daimied 
by  the  archbishops  hare  descended  to  their  respectiTe  fanailiea. 

Among  the  CurioriHes  is  the  hahit  of  a  pnut^  consisting  oi  a  stole, 
mannple,  chasuble,  cord,  two  bands  marked  P.,  and  the  corporal ;  also. 
a  crucifix  of  base  metal,  a  string  of  beads,  and  a  box  of  relioa.  Here  is 
kept  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  believed  to  have  li^ed  in  the  palace-gar- 
den from  the  time  of  Land  (1633)  to  1753,  when  it  periabed  by  the 
negligence  of  the  gardener :  the  shell  is  10  inches  in  length,  and  69 
inches  in  breadth. 

The  Oarderu  and  ground$  extend  to  eighteen  acres.  Here  were  f<r> 
merly  two  fine  white  Marseilles  fig-trees,  traditionally  planted  by  Car- 
dinal Pole  against  that  part  of  tiie  palace  which  he  founded :  these 
trees  were  more  than  fiO  feet  in  height  and  40  in  breadth  ;  tbmr  cir- 
cumferences 28  and  21  inches.  They  were  removed  daring  the  late 
rebuilding,  but  some  cuttings  from  the  trees  are  growing  betaea 
the  buttresses  of  the  Library.  The  Terrace  is  named  Clarendon  Walk, 
from  baring  been  the  scene  of  the  conference  between  the  great  aad 
wise  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  ill-fated  Laud. 

A  superb  feature  in  the  Archbishop's  ttaU  was  formerW  a  river 
barge,  in  which  he  went  to  Parliament ;  but  this  custom  baa  been  <£»- 
continued  a  century,  or  since  Archbishop  Wake's  primaer. 

The  Stationers'  Company's  Barge  calling  at  Lambeth  Palace  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  (see  p.  do6)  thus  originated:  when  Tenison  poeseased 
the  see,  a  near  relation  of  his  who  was  master  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany thought  it  a  compliment  to  call  at  the  Palaca  in  hia  statdy 
barge  on  the  morning  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  when  the  archbishop 
sent  out  a  pint  of  wine  for  each  liveryman,  with  bread  and  cheese  aad 
ale  for  the  watermen  and  attendants  *,  and  this  grew  into  a  settled  cus- 
tom. The  Stationers'  Company  in  return  present  to  the  archbishop 
a  copy  of  the  several  almanacks  which  they  publish. 

Lambeth  House  has  at  various  times  proved  an  asylum  for  learned 
foreigne|p  who  have  been  compelled  to  flee  from  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
their  own  countrymen.  Here  the  earlv  reformers,  Martyr  and  Baeer, 
fotmd  a  safe  retreat;  and  the  learned  Antonio,  Archbishop  of  Spa- 
latre,  was  entertained  by  Archbishop  Abbot  The  archbishops  hare 
firequentW  been  honoureid  bj  visits  rrom  their  respectire  sovereigns. 
Henry  VlL,  just  before  his  coronation,  visited  Archbishop  Bour- 
chier .-  Henry  V 1 1 1 .  was  a  guest  of  Warham,  in  1513 ;  and  one  evening  in 
1543  he  crossed  the  Thames  to  Lambeth,  to  acquaint  Cranmer  (whoa 
he  called  into  his  barge)  of  the  plot  against  him  instigated  by  Bishop 
Gardiner.  Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  refurnished  Lambeth  House,  as 
her  own  expense,  for  the  reception  of  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  she  several 
times  visited  here  during  his  short  primscy.  Elisabeth  often  visited 
Archbishop  Parker;  his  successor,  Grindaf,  was  out  of  favour;  but 
Whitgift,  the  next  archbishop,  was  visited  fifteen  times  by  Elixabeth, 
who  occasionally  stayed  two  or  three  days.  James  also  Ttsited  Whit- 
gift. Mary,  Queen  of  William  III.  had  a  conference  here  in  16^  with 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  Peter  the 
Great,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  an  ordination,^^       '  t 
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LAW  COURTS. 

For  neorlj  d[^ht  centuries,  existinf^  record  proves  Law  Conrts  to  haye 
been  held  at  'Westminster,  witbin  the  palace  of  the  soTereisn :  one  of 
the  earliest  notices  being  in  the  Annalt  of  Waverley,  1069,  When  Elfric, 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  was  tried  before  the  king  in  curia.  But  it 
was  not  until  1226  (9  Hen.  III.)  that  the  Law  Courts,  hitherto  held 
-whereTer  the  king  was  temporarily  resident,  were  permanently  fixed 
at  Westminster.  Here  the  Courts  were  freqnentljf  held  before  the 
monarch  in  person;  and  the  phrase  of  summons,  "m  banco  regirue," 
•till  is,  "  before  the  queen  herself." 

Th^  old  Law  CtnurU  in  Wegtmiiuler  Hall  were  thus  arranged.  At  the  entry, 
on  the  riffht  hand,  were  settled  the  Common  Pleas,  for  civil  matters ;  at  the  upper 
end,  in  the  aouth-eaat  comer,  was  the  King's  Bench,  for  pleas  of  the  Crown ;  and 
in  the  south-west  angle  sat  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
eleven  men  learned  in  the  civil  law,  called  Masters  of  the  Chancery,  deriving 
its  name  flrom  the  lattice- work,  "cancelli."  which  separated  this  Court  (in  the 
last  oentaxy  shutting  it  out  of  sight)  Arom  the  lower  part  of  the  Hall.  (The 
screen  was  removed  before  the  coronation  of  King  George  IV.)  Near  the  King's 
Bench,  going  to  the  large  chamber  (White  Hall)  was  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries,  instituted  by  Henry  VIII. ;  in  this  chamber,  then  called  the  Treasury, 
were  kept  valuable  state-papers.  Adjoining,  but  inferior  to  the  Chancery,  was  the 
Equity  Court  of  Requesu,  or  Conscienoe,  for  trying  suits  made  by  way  of  petition 
to  the  sovereign ;  and  sometimes  called  the  Poor  Man's  Court,  because  he  could 
there  have  right  without  paying  money.  It  began  its  sittings  in  1499,  and  was 
remodelled  in  1517;  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  sitting  asjudge.— Walcott's  tregtminster, 
p.  252,  abridged. 

The  Old  Court  of  Requests,  just  mentioned,  was,  at  the  Union, 
fitted  up  as  the  King's  Robing-room  and  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
after  the  great  fire  in  1834,  this  Court  was  newly  roofed,  and  fitted 
up  as  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  old  Painted  Chamber  being  similarly 
provided  as  the  House  of  Lords. 

Admiralty  Coubt  (see  page  258). 

AuoMBNTATiONs'  CouBT  (the)  was  remodelled  by  Henry  YIIL 
under  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  surveying  and  governing  all  forfeited 
ecclesiastical  property  secularised  to  the  use  of  the  king :  all  deeds  and 
resignations  of  aobeys,  priories,  and  lands,  and  their  valuations,  were 
kept  here.  This  Court  was  dissolved  by  Queen  Mary ;  but  its  Tudor 
building  was  not  removed  until  1793. 

Centbal  Cbimival  Court  (the)  forms  part  of  the  Sessions  House, 
formerly  *'  the  Justice  Hall,*'  divided  by  a  broad  Yard  from  the  prison  of 
Newgate,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  The  Court,  established  1834,  sits  monthly ; 
BO  that  a  prisoner  has  been  apprehended  one  day,  committed  by  a  ma- 
gistrate on  the  second,  and  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day.  The  judges  are,  the  Lord  Mayor  (who  opens  the  Court), 
the  Sheriffs,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (such  is  the  order  of  the  Act),  the 
Judges,  the  Aldermen,  Recorder,  Common  Serjeant  of  London,  judge  of 
the  Sheriffs'  Court,  or  City  Commissioner,  and  any  others  whom  the 
crown  may  appoint  as  assistants.  Of  these,  the  Recorder  and  Common 
Serjeant  are  in  reality  the  presiding  judges ;  a  judge  of  the  law  only 
assisting  when  unusual  points  of  the  law  are  iuYolved,  or  when  con- 
riction  affects  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  Here  are  tried  crimes  of  e^ery 
kind,  from  treason  to  the  pettiest  larceny,  and  even  offences  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  The  jurisdiction  comprises  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis as  now  defined ;  together  with  the  remainder  of  Middlesex ;  the 
parishes  of  Richmond  and  Mortlako  in  Surrey ;  and  great  part  of 
Essex. 

The  Coort-boase,  built  in  1778,  was  destroyed  in  the  Blots  of  1780, 
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but  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  1809,  bj  the  addition  of  tiie  tiie  of  Se*- 
geoDs*  HalL  The  Old  Court  is  a  square  ball,  with  a  gaJlery  for  ns- 
tors;  below  is  a  dock  for  the  prisoners,  with  stairs  desccndiag  to  tbt 
coTered  passage  bj  which  they  are  conreyed  to  and  from  Newgate:  op- 
posite is  the  iMnch,  with  the  chief  seat,  abo^e  it  a  gilded  abeathed  s«or< 
upon  the  crimson  wall ;  and  a  canopj  overhead,  surmounted  with  Um 
royal  arms.  To  the  left  of  the  dock  is  the  witness-box,  and  farther  Itf: 
is  the  jury-box ;  which  arrangement  enables  the  jury  to  see,  wul»r. 
turning,  the  faces  of  the  witnesses  and  prisonera ;  the  witaesNS  cc  J 
identity  the  prisoner ;  and  lastly,  the  judges  on  the  bench,  and  :ht  | 
counsel  in  the  centre  of  the  Court  below ;  keeping  jury,  witnesses,  ted 
prisoners  all  at  once  within  nearly  the  same  line  of  riew.  The  Cost 
formerly  sat  at  7  a.m.;  the  present  hour  is  10.  Upon  the  front  of  tb« 
dock  is  placed  rue,  to  prevent  infection.  In  1760,  when  the  jail-fercr 
raged  in  Newgate,  the  effluvia  entering  the  Court,  caused  the  death  of 
Baron  Clarke,  Sir  Thomas  Abney.  the  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas;  ind 
Pennant's  **  respected  kinsman,  Sir  Samuel  Pennant,  Lord  Mayor ; 
besides  members  of  the  bar  and  of  the  jury,  and  other  persons: 'this 
disease  was  also  fatal  to  several  persons  in  1772.  In  the  New  Cocrt? 
adjoining,  are  tried  the  lighter  offences. 

Id  1841,  both  Courts  were  ventilated  upon  Dr.  Reid's  plan,  tram  ehMohta 
beneath  the  iioon,  filled  with  air  filtered  from  an  apartment  outside  the  baildnc 
the  air  being  drawn  into  them  by  an  enormous  dischai^  upon  the  hi^wit  ps: 
of  the  edifice,  or  propelled  into  them  by  a  lanner.  From  the  entire  boildiai 
the  ▼itiated  air  is  received  in  a  large  chamber  in  the  roof  of  the  Old  Court,  wbena 
it  is  discharged  by  a  gigantic  iron  cowl,  15  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  two  tess^ 
and  the  point  of  the  arrow  of  the  guidlng-vane  150  lbs.  The  subtenaneu  sir- 
tunnels  past  through  a  portion  of  the  old  City  wall. 

Above  the  Old  Court  is  a  stately  dining-room,  wherdn,  during  tbi 
Old  Bailey  sittings,  the  dinners  are  given  by  the  sherifiB  to  the  Ind^ 
and  aldermen,  the  Recorder,  Common  Serjeant,  city  pleaders,  and  a  few 
visitors.  Marrow-puddings  and  rump-steaks  are  invariablT  provided. 
Two  dinners,  exact  duplicates,  are  served  each  day,  at  3  and  5  o^clock; 
the  judges  relieve  each  other,  but  aldermen  have  eaten  both  dinaer»: 
and  a  cnaphiin,  who  invariably  presided  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tabl«, 
thus  ate  two  dinners  a-day  for  ten  years.  Theodore  Hook  admurabif 
describes  a  Judges'  Dinner  in  his  Gilbert  Gumqf,  In  1807-8,  tbc 
dinners  for  three  sessions,  nineteen  days,  cost  Sheriff  Phillips  35f.  per 
day  =  665/.;  145  dozen  of  wine,  consumed  at  the  above  dinnera,  450/  : 
total  1115/.  The  amount  is  now  considerably  greater,  as  the  sfMiiiiifii 
are  held  monthly. 

"  The  Press  Yard,"  between  the  Court-house  and  Newgate,  zecaU 
the  horrors  of  the  old  criminal  law,  in  the  peine  fori  et  dmre  (the  atroo^ 
and  hard  pain) ;  a  torture  applied  to  persons  refusing  to  plcnd,  wbc 
were  stripped  and  put  in  low  dark  chambers,  with  as  mneh  woght  of 
iron  placed  upon  them  as  they  could  bear,  and  more,  there  to  lie  until 
they  were  dead ;  which  barlMurous  custom  of  preering  to  iUaBtk  con- 
tinned  until  1734. 

Memorable  TriaU  at  the  Old  BaUeM  and  Central  CHmdnal  Court:  M«r7 
Strangwayes,  the  assassin,  1657;  Col.  Turner  and  his  fkmily,  for  burglazr  v 
Lime-street,  1663;  the  Regicides,  16(i0;  Green,  Berry,  and  lull,  for  the  mmtin 
of  Sir  £dmondberry  Godfrey,  l<t78 ;  Count  Koningsmark  and  three  others,  for  ihe 
assassination  of  Mr.  Thynne,  1681 ;  Lord  William  Russell,  William  Hone,  andtw« 
others,  for  high  trvason,  1683 ;  Rowland  Walters  and  others,  for  the  murder  rf  S;i 
Charles  Pym,  bart.  1688;  Harrison,  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Clenche,  1692:  Bess 
Fielding,  for  bigamy,  1706;  Richard  Thomhill.  Esq.,  for  kUliog  Sir  Chohnelcf 
peeriDK  In  a  duel,  1711 ;  the  Marquis  dl  Paleotti,  for  the  murder  of  hia  aervant  ts 
Li»le-street,  1718;  Major  Oneby,  for  killing  In  a  duel.  17 18  and  17J8:  Jack  Mier- 
paid,  the  housebreaker,  1724;  Jonathan  WUd,  the  thlef^taker  (who  lived  oeaf!j 
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opposite  theCoort-houM).  1735;*  Csfherlne  Hayes,  murder  of  her  husband,  17162 

Richard  Sarage,  the  poet,  for  murder.  1727;  the  infunous  Col.  CharterU,  ]7S0| 

Sarah  Malcolm,  for  murder,  1733;  Elisabeth  Canning,  an  inexplicable  mystery, 

1753;  Ann  Brownrigg,  for  murder,  1767;  Barettl,  for  subbing,  1769:  thetwoPer- 

raus,  for  forgery.  1776;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  for  forgery,  1777;  the  Eey.  Mr. 

Hackman,  for  shooting  Miss  Reay,  1779:  Ryland,  the  engraver,  for  forgery, 

1783;  Barrington.  the  pickpocket,  1790;  Renwick  Williams,  for  stabbing,  1790; 

Theodore  Gardelle,  for  murder.  1790;  Hstfield,  for  shooting  at  George  IIL, 

1800;   Capt.  Maciiamara,  for  killing  Col.  Montgomery  in  a  duel,  1803;  Aslett, 

the  Bank  clerk  (forgery  on  the  Bank,  820,000/.),  1803 ;  old  Patch,  for  murder,  1806 ; 

Hollo  way  and  Haggerty,  for  murder,  1807 ;  Governor  Wall,  for  murder  by  flogging, 

1812;  BeUingham,  the  assassin  of  Perceval,  1812;  Elisa  Penning,  for  poisoning, 

1815;  Cashman,  the  seaman,  for  riot  on  Snow-hill  (where  he  was  hanged),  1817; 

Richard  CarlUe,  for  blasphemy,  1819  and  1831 ;  Cato-street  conspirators,  1820 ; 

Fauntleroy,  for  forgery.  1834 ;  St.  John  Long,  the  •*  counter-irritation"  surgeon, 

for  manslaughter,  1830  and  1831 ;  Bishop  and  Williams,  formurder  by  "burking,* 

1831 ;  Greenacre.  formurder.  1837;  E.  Oxford,  for  shooting  at  the  Queen,  1840; 

Courvoisier,  for  the  murder  of  Lord  William  Russell,  1840;  Blakesley,  for  murder 

in  Eastcheap,  1841;   Beaumont  Smith,  for  forgeiy  of  Exchequer  Bills,  1841; 

J.  Francis,  for  attempt  to  shoot  the  Queen,  1643 ;  Mac  Naughten,  for  assassination, 

1384;  Dalmas,  for  murder  on  Battersea  Bridge,  1844;  Barber,  Fletcher,  ftc.for 

WiU-forgeries,  1844 ;  Manning  and  his  wife,  for  murder,  1849. 

Clebkbnwsll  SX8810N8  HousB  (lee  page  187). 

CouBT  OF  Abchbb  (see  Doctobs'  Commons,  page  357). 

CouBTB  OF  Equity  (tbe)y— namelj,  thoie  of  the  Lord  Chancellory 
the  Master  of  the  Rolla,  and  the  Yice-Chanoellor  of  England,— ait  at 
Westmioater  in  term-time :  but  in  the  interyala  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Yioe-Chancellor  sit  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  the  Blaster  of  the  Rolls  at 
the  Rolls  House,  in  Chancery-lane :  the  two  additional  Vice-Chancellors, 
appointed  in  1841,  also  sit  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor was  originally  a  sort  of  confidential  chaplain,  or  before  the 
Beformation,  confessor,  to  the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  king's  con- 
science. As  chief  secretary,  he  advised  his  master  in  matters  temporal ; 
prepared  royal  mandates,  grants,  and  charters;  and  when  seals  came 
m,  affixed  the  same :  hence  the  appointment  to  the  office  takes  place  by 
the  dellTery  of  the  Great  Seal,  tus  Court  has  exclosiTe  cognisance  of 
trusts,  and  the  suitors'  property  exceeds  40,000,000^ 

GouBT  or  Chahcebt.  The  present  Law  Courts,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Great  Hall  at  Westminster,  were  bniit  by  Soane,  1820-25,  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  Exchequer  Chamber,  &c.  There  is  little  to  interest  tbe 
yisitor,  except  in  the  Lord  Chapcellor's  Court,  where  his  lordship  sits 
in  state,  with  the  mace  and  an  embroidered  bag  before  him;  in  this 
bag  the  seal  is  deposited  when  the  Chancellor  receives  it  from  the 
Sorereign,  and  when,  upon  his  retirement  from  office,  he  delirers  it 
into  the  roval  hands :  formerly,  the  Great  Seal  was  worn  by  the  Chan- 
cellor on  his  left  side. 

The  Great  Seal  itself  is  a  siWer  pair  of  dies,  which  are  closed  to 
receive  the  melted  wax,  poured,  when  an  impression  is  to  be  taken, 
through  an  orifice  left  in  the  top.  As  each  impression  is  attached  to 
a  docnment  by  a  ribbon  or  slip  of  parchment,  its  ends  are  put  into 
the  seal  before  the  wax  is  poured  in ;  so  that  when  the  hard  wax  is 
taken  from  the  dies,  the  ribbon  or  parchment  is  affixed  to  it.  The  im- 
pression of  the  seal  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  On  every  accession  to  the  throne,  a  new  seal  is  struck, 
and  the  old  one  is  cut  into  foor  pieces  and  deposited  in  the  Tower  of 

*  Amongst  the  old  manuscript  documents  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Office  at 
GnUdhall  Is  a  petition  i^m  Jonathan  Wild  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  dated  1724, 
praying  to  be  tne  of  the  City,  for  apprehending  and  convicting  divers  felons 
returned  from  transportation,  since  October  1 720.  In  1839,  the  skeleton  of  Jona- 
than was  in  tbe  posssssion  of  a  soxgeon  at  Windsor. 
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London.    Formeriy,  the  lod  wm  broken  "  by  the  ldii|^*s 

and  the  fragments  were  giren  to  the  poor  of  relijdoas  honaea. 

Thepreieni  Great  Seal  was  executed  tqr  Beqjamin  wyon,  ILA.  In  18S8.  O^ 
term:  The  Queen  wetring  a  flowing  and  samptaotti  robe  and  regml  dSaden* 
hearing  a  tceptre,  and  riding  a  charger  richly  caparisoned  with  phunes  and  trap- 
pinga,  while  a  page,  bonnet  in  hand,  gracefully  reatraina  the  eteed.  The  lagind 
in  the  exergue,  **  Victoria  Dei  Oratia  Britannlaium  Regtna,  Fidel  ""  ^ ' 


Is  engxttTed  In  Oothlc  letters;  the_ interspaces  of  the  words  beln^  filled   witk 


heraldic  roses*,  a  crown  above,  and  a  trident-hMd  and  oek-t 
Beveree:  The  Queen  royally  robed  and  crowned,  holding  the  soepti*  and  oib,  aad 
aeated  upon  a  throne  beneath  a  Gothie  canopy :  on  either  side  is  a  figure  of  Jua- 
tiee  and  Religion ;  and  beneath  are  the  royal  arms  and  crown ;  the  whole  cndr* 
cled  by  a  border  of  oak  and  roses. 

T%e  Seal'haq  is  about  twelre  inches  s<fuare,  of  crimson  silk  embroi- 
dered in  gold,  with  the  royal  arms  on  each  side,  fringed  with  gold  bulfioii ; 
to  the  \mg  is  attached  a  stout  silken  cord,  by  whidb  it  is  carried;  within 
is  placed  the  Seal,  in  a  leather  pouch,  enclosed  in  a  mlk  purse. 

The  Chancellor' t  Maee  is  suTer-irilt,  and  about  fire  feet  long.  Tbe 
staff  and  its  massiTe  bands  are  deeply  chased  with  the  rose,  shamrodE, 
and  thistle;  the  upper  portion  consists  of  a  large  and  richly  cbascd 
erown,  surmounteo  with  the  orb  and  crou,  and  encircled  with  croaaes 
nat4^  and  fieurs-de-Us ;  and  supported  on  a  bold  drclet,  ornamented 
in  high  relief  with  the  emblems  of  the  United  KingdouL 

Tne  mace  and  seal-bag  are  laid  before  the  Chancellor  when  aeated 
the  woolsack  aa  S|Maker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  they  are 
'  upon  the  table  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  aooompanied  by  a 
ipsegay  of  flowers,  conjectured  to  be  the  representatiTa  of  the 

;e'8  bough  or  wand. 

Court  ot  Exohbqubb  (the)  waa  formed  by  William  I.  in  1079, 
aa  a  superior  Court  of  Record,  in  the  place  of  a  similar  court  in  his 
Duchy  of  Normandy :  it  included  the  Common  Pleas  until  16  John, 
1215 ;  it  waa  remodelled  into  its  present  form  by  Edward  I.  Tbe  name 
of  Exchequer  is  from  the  parti-oolonred  carpet  of  a  table  before  the 
Barons,  on  which  the  sums  of  certain  of  tne  king's  aocounta  were 
reckoned  by  counters:  the  Chancellor  of^he  Exchequer  Is  the  trea- 
surer: he  presides  only  when  the  Court  sits  aa  a  Court  of  Equity. 

Tie  Great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer  (<<the  Pipe  RoU")  contains  sb 
account  of  the  Crown  refenue  from  6  Stephen  to  the  present  time. 
To  this  document  nearly  erery  ancient  pedigree  is  indebted ;  it  has  a 
perfect  list  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  difforent  counties,  and  almoat  OTery 
name  in  English  history. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  regulates  the  election  of  Sheriflh.  Urns, 
on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  Mot.  13,  a  Priry  Council  is  held  in  the 
Exchequer  Court,  to  receire  the  report  of  the  Judges  of  the  persons 
eligible  in  the  sereral  countiea  to  serye  aa  Sheriff.  On  the  bench  sits 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  figured  silk  gown,  trimmed 
with  gold ;  next  are  Members  of  the  Priyy  Council,  tne  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  :  below 
sit  the  Judges  and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the  left  the 
Remembrancer  of  the  Court.  At  this  meeting  the  Judges  report  the 
names  of  three  persons  eligible  for  Sheriff  in  each  county,  wben  ex- 
cuses for  exemption  are  pleaded.  The  list  is  again  considered  by  tbe 
Priry  Council,  and  the  names  finally  determined  on  the  approTal  of  tfer 
Majesty  in  Council,  which  is  done  by  the  SoTerelgn  pricking  through 
the  name  approYcd  on  a  long  sheet  of  paper  oalleothe  Sherin'  RoIL 

The  ShertA  of  London  and  Middlesex  are.  howoTer,  ehoaen  by  the  Lively; 
hut  are  preaented,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Feaat  of  St.  Michael,  In  the  Court  of  Bx- 
ehequer,  accompanied  bv  the  Lord  Mayor  aad  aldermen,  when  the  Beconler  bktn- 
duces  the  Sheriffs  and  details  their  family  histoiy,  and  the  Curaitor  Bann  signi- 
fies the  soYerelgn's  approval;  the  writs  and  appeamacee  are  resd,  rsooided,  asd 
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filed,  and  the  Sherlffb  and  teoior  under-sheriff  take  the  oatha ;  and  the  late  Sheri  A 
jpreeent  their  accounts.  The  Crier  of  the  court  then  makei  proclamation  for  one 
who  does  homage  for  the  Sherifh  of  London  to  "stand  forth  and  do  his  duty;" 
when  the  senior  Alderman  below  the  chair  rises,  the  usher  of  the  court  hands  him  a 
bill-hook,  and  holds  in  both  hands  a  small  bundle  of  sticks,  which  the  Alderman  cuu 
aaunder,  and  then  cuts  another  bundle  with  a  hatchet.  Similar  proclamation  is 
then  made  for  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  when  the  Alderman  counts  six  hnxse-shoei 
lying  unon  the  table,  and  sixty-one  hob-nails  handed  in  a  tray;  and  the  numbers 
are  declared  twice.  The  sticks  are  thin  peeled  twigs,  tied  in  a  bundle  at  each  end 
with  red  ti^;  the  horse-shoes  are  of  large  size,  and  very  old;  the  hob-nails  are 
aupplied  ftesh  every  year.  By  the  first  ceremony  the  Alderman  does  suit  and 
aerrice  for  the  tenants  of  a  manor  in  Shropshire,  the  chopping  of  sticks  betoken- 
ing the  custom  of  the  tenants  supplyhig  their  lord  with  fuel.  The  counting  of 
the  horse-shoes  and  nails  is  another  suit  and  service  of  tbe  owners  of  a  forge  in 
St.  Clement  Danes,  Stiand,  which  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  City,  but  no  longer 
exists.  Sheriff  Hoare.  in  bis  ms.  Journal  of  his  shrievalty,  1740-41,  says,  wheie 
the  tenements  and  lands  are  situated  "  no  one  knows,  nor  doth  the  City  receive 
any  rents  or  profita  thereby." 

On  Nov.  9  the  oath  is  administered  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect ;  the  late  Lord  Mayor  renders  his  accounts ;  and  the  Recorder  invite* 
the  barons  to  the  inauguration-banquet  at  OuQdhalL 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  has  two  uol9 :  the  Qreai  Sealt  used  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  times  a  year,  except  on  Seal  Days,  in  passing  the  accounta  in 
court.  The  other,  a  small  Initial  Stdlt  which  formerly  contained  the  Chancel- 
lor's Initials,  but  now  bears  the  letters  C.  E.,  is  affixed  to  writs,  "  is  in  daily  use, 
and  seldom  idle  during  official  hours."— ^otaf,  b$  F.  S.  Tkomast  Record  OJhe, 

The  Courts  of  Exehoqner,  Queen*!  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas  are 
also  held  at  Guildhall  on  oertain  dsjs,  four  in  each  term. 

Into  the  Exck§qu€r  Chamber  are  acyoiimed  "  Crown  Bre^jerred 
Oases,"  writs  of  error  firom  other  Coarts,  before  the  whole  of  tbe 
Judges,  who  npon  snob  oocssions  wear  their  icarlet  robes. 

Iksoltkh  T  Dbbtobs'  Court,  Portugal- itreet,  Linooln*s-Inn-fields : 

"  A  temple  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  seediness,"  and  **  the  phm  of  dally 
icftage  of  all  the  shabby-genteel  people  in  London.  There  are  more  suits  of  old 
dothea  in  it  at  one  tbne  than  will  be  offered  for  sale  hi  all  Houndsditch  in  a 
twelvemonth;  and  more  unwashed  skins  and  grisly  beards  than  all  the  pumpa 
and  shaving-shops  between  Tyl)um  and  Whitechapel  could  render  decent  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  There  is  not  a  messenger  or  process-server  attached  to  the 
Court  who  wears  a  coat  that  was  made  for  him ;  the  very  barristers'  win  are  iU- 
powdered,  and  their  curls  lack  crispness.  But  the  attorneys,  who  sit  below  the 
commissioners,  are,  alter  all,  the  greatest  curiosities.  The  professional  establish- 
ment of  the  more  opulent  of  these  gentlemen  consists  of  a  blue  bsg  and  a  boy. 
They  have  no  fixed  offices,  their  legal  business  being  transacted  in  the  parlours 
of  public-houses  or  the  yards  of  prisons,  whither  Uiey  repair  In  crowds,  and 
canvas  for  customers  after  the  manner  of  omnihus-eads.  They  are  of  a  greasy 
and  mildewed  appearance ;  and  if  they  can  be  said  to  have  any  vices,  perhaps 
drinking  and  cheating  are  most  conspicuous  among  them."— PicmcJ;  Papers. 

Maxshalsba  and  Palacb  Coubt  was  an  appendage  to  tbe  royal 
boose  at  Westminster :  andentlj  it  bad  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters  connected  with  tbe  royal  honsebold,  and  was  presided  over  by  tbe 
Earl  Marshal.  It  next  becune  a  minor  court  of  record  for  actions  for 
debt,  &c.  within  Westminster  and  twelve  miles  ronnd  it,  except  tbe 
City  of  London:  its  priion  being  in  Hicrb-itreet,  Sonthwark, until  con- 
solidated with  the  Qoaan's  Bench  and  Fleet  in  1842.  The  Court,  with 
the  Knigbt-lianbal  for  jodge,  existed  nntil  Dec.  28,1849,  when  it  was 
formally  adjourned  for  tbe  last  time,  and  rose  never  to  resume  its  sittings ; 
ths  raits  being  transferred  to  tbe  Common  Pleas  and  Connty  ConiiSy 
and  tbe  recor&  to  the  charge  of  tbe  ICaster  of  tbe  Bolls.  Tbe  Ifarsbal- 
sea  Court  sat  in  Sonthwark  nntil  1801,  and  subsequently  in  Great  Scot- 
land^yard,  Whitehall ;  but  it  was  probably  first  held  in  tbe  «<  Court  of 
Bequests,"  part  of  tbe  Norman  palace  at  Westminster.  Littleton,  tbe 
smfaieat  Utwyer,  was  appointed  by  Henry  YL  Steward  or  Judge  of  the 
if.*^.!.^  Coort, 
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liATOB'8  CouBT  (the)  has  jorisdictioii  orer  all  penonal  and  waxi 
actions  within  the  City,  and  is  held  at  Goildhall,  nominallj  before  tk« 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  bat  really  before  the  Recorder.  The  ofire 
of  the  Coart  was  formerly  in  a  long  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  tJie 
Boyal  Exchange  (see  p.  276).  The  records  of  the  Court  were  aavad  from 
the  great  fire  at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1838,  and  hAve  been  arraaged 
in  a  strong  fire-proof  closet  in  a  record-room  at  Goildhall  by  the  tow^- 
derk;  with  other  records  of  the  r^gns  ot  Edward  I.  ^ward  IIL 
Richard  IL  Henry  IV.  Y.  and  YI.;  books  of  preoedenta,  James  L; 
records  from  Elisabeth  to  George  L  Frands  Buicroft  waa  aa  oCcer 
of  this  Court,  and  despised  for  his  mercenary  conduct,  which  be  atoned 
for  br  bequeathing  his  ill-gotten  wealth  to  build  aluiBhoiiaea  and  a 
school.    (See  Axmshouseb,  p.  6,  and  Chobches,  p.  190.) 

Pbitt  Council.  The  Judicial  Committee  hold  their  sittiags  at  the 
Council  Office,  Whitehall,  in  a  spacious  chamber  nearly  the  whote 
height  of  the  edifice :  it  is  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns  of  Sieaoa 
scagUola  shafts  and  wliite  capitals,  and  has  a  rich  cored  ceiling,  with 
an  elegant  lantern. 

Rolls  Coubt.  In  raoation  the  Blaster  sits  at  the  RoUa  Hooaeii  m 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolla,  between  Chancery-lane  and  Fetter^lane :  it  ii 
exempt  from  the  power  of  the  SheriiT  of  Middlesex,  and  of  erery  othff 
officer,  except  with  leare  of  the  Blaster.  The  Court  adjoins  tbt 
Master's  House  and  the  Chapel,  described  at  page  172.  The  HoqiB| 
designed  by  CoUn  Campbell,  was  built  1717,  wnen  Sir  Joaeph  Jekyfl 
was  Master.  A  great  portion  of  the  estate  was  formerlj  laid  out  is 
gardens,  upon  wnich  has  been  built  the  central  portion  of  a  new 
Record  Office.  Opposite  the  Rolls  Chapel  was  Herflet  Inn,  beSongiof 
to  the  priors  of  Nocton  Park,  and  occupied  by  the  Six  Clerka  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  who  subsequently  remoTcd  to  the  weat  aide  of  die 
north  end  of  Chancery-lane:  they  were  abolished  1842. 

When  Sir  WDliam  Grant  was  Muter  of  the  RoUi,  the  eourt  nt  in  the  vntSaf 
flrom  6  to  10,  and  Sir  William  dined  after  the  court  rose :  hii  serraDt,  whco  be 
went  to  bed,  left  two  bottlec  of  wine  on  the  table,  which  he  always  found  emptr 
in  the  morning.  Sir  William  lived  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Rolls  Home,  uA 
when  ihewing  it  to  hit  successor  in  the  Mastership,  he  said:  *'Hen  ace  two  v 
three  good  rooms ;  this  is  my  dining-room  ;  my  library  and  bed-room  are  beyonl; 
and  1  am  told  there  are  some  good  rooms  upstairs,  but  I  was  never  there." 

Shbbipp's  Coubts  (the)  are  held  by  each  of  the  Sheriflb  of  Loodoit 
near  Guildhall,  before  a  judge  appointed  by  him. 

Stab  Chambeb  (the)  was  the  ancient  council-chamber  of  the  palsoe 
at  Westminster,  wherein  the  king  sat  in  extraordinary  causes.  Hie  hit- 
existing  Star-Chamber  buildings  are  described  at  page  88& 

L£AD£yHALL-STREET, 
(Extending  fh>m  Comhill  to  Aldgate)  and  the  ac^Jotoing  Market,  fft 
named  from  the  manor-house  of  Leadenhall,  which  baongod  to  Sir 
Hugh  Nerille  in  1300 ;  in  1419  Shnon  Eyre  erected  upon  its  site  s 
granary,  which  he  gave  to  the  Corporation ;  and  ad[joiDing  he  built  s 
chapel  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  ror  the  market-people,  LeadenlaU 
having  then  become  a  market.  In  this  Hall  were  kept  the  artUlery  and 
other  arms  of  the  city ;  doles  were  distributed  from  here  ;  inStow's 
boyhood,  the  common  beams  for  weighing  wool,  and  the  acalea  to  weigii 
meal,  were  kept  here ;  and  in  the  lofts  above  were  pwnted  devicfia  for 
pageants.  Chamberlayne  describes  it,  m  1736>  tm  **•.  noble  anoent 
buildinflr,  where  are  great  markets  for  hides  and  leather,  for  fleah,  poul- 
try, and  other  sorU  of  edibles."  In  1730  the  market-pbce  ww  parUr 
rebuilt;  and  the  leather-marlcet  in  1814,  when  the  Chapel  and  other 
ancient  portions  were  removed.    The  "  Green  ^ard"  wai  a  poKtiott  of 
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the  garden  of  the  Nerillee;  and  the  Chapel,  hi  Bam-aUey,  was  in- 
icribed  **  Dextra  Domini  esalUvit  me." 

Leadenhall  was  formerly  the  great  meat-market.  Don  Pedfp  de 
ElonquUlo,  on  ylAixtif^  it,  laid  to  Charlefl  II.,  that  he  beliered  there  to 
>e  more  meat  sold  m  that  market  alone,  than  in  all  the  kingdom  of 
$pain  in  a  year ;  and  **  he  was  a  very  good  judge.*' 

Beneath  No.  71  Leadenhall-street  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, Aldgate  (see  Cbtpts,  p.  243).  No.  163  has  an  Early  Englisn 
Typt.  Here,  too,  at  ''the  Two  Fans,"  Peter  Motteox,  the  transUtor 
»f  Rabelais  and  Don  Qnizote,  kept  an  India  House  for ''  China  and 
Fapan  wares,  fans,  tea,  mnslins,  pictures,  arreck,  and  other  Indian 
roods;"  rich  brocades,  Dutch  atlases,  and  other  foreign  silks,  fine 
slanders  lace  and  linens.  {Speetator,  Nos.  288  and  562,  by  Steele). 
kfottenx  wrote  a  poem  upon  Tea :  he  was  found  dead  (muraered)  on 
lis  birthday,  Feb.  19, 1717-18,  in  a  house  of  ili-fiune  in  Star-court, 
)utcher-row,  Temple  Bar. 

In  Leadenbsllitreet,  opposite  the  East  India  House  portico,  in  1803,  was 
Dund  Me  most  maM{/lecfi<  Roman  UueUUed  pavement  yet  iiaeovered  in  London.  • 
t  lay  St  only  0^  fleet  below  the  street,  bat  s  third  side  hsd  been  cut  sway  for  a 
ewer;  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  floor  of  a  room  more  than  twenty  ftot  square, 
n  the  centre  was  Bacchus  upon  a  tiger,  encircled  with  three  borders  (inflexions 
r  serpents,  ooroucopifle,  and  iquares  diagonally  concave),  and  drinking-cupi  and 
tlanti  at  the  angles.  Surrounding  the  whole  was  s  square  border  of  s  bandeau 
if  oak.  and  loaenge  figures  snd  true-lovers'  knots,  and  a  five-feet  outer  margin 
•f  plain  red  tiles.  The  pavement  was  broken  in  taking  np,  bat  the  pieces  sre 
^reserved  in  the  llbrsry  of  the  Esst  Indis  Compsny ;  s  Ihtfment  of  sn  urn  and 
I  Jaw-bone  were  found  beneath  one  comer.  "  In  this  beautiful  specimen  of  Roman 
Qosaic,"  says  Mr.  Fisher,  who  published  s  coloured  print  of  it,  "the  drawing, 
tolourlng,  and  shadows  srs  sll  eflfected  by  sbout  twenty  separate  tints,  composed 
»f  tessellsB  of  different  materials,  the  major  part  of  which  are  baked  earths;  but 
he  more  brilliant  colours  of  green  and  purple,  which  form  the  drapery,  are  of  glass, 
rhese  tessellg  sxe  of  different  slses  snd  figures,  adapted  to  the  situations  they 
(ocupy  in  the  design." 

In  Leadenhall-street  are  the  churchea  of  St.  Andrew's  Undershaft 
see  page  117)  and  St.  Catherine  Gree  (page  122).  On  the  wall  of  the 
atter  is  a  large  sun-dial ;  and  at  the  east  end  a  curious  gateway,  built 
1631.  The  churchyard  was  noted  for  performances  of  miracle-plays, 
;he  earliest  known  of  which  relates  to  St.  Catherine.  (See  also  jBast 
LiiDJA  HousB,  page  263.) 

LEICESTBB  SQUABB, 
(Tithln  memory,  was  called  Leicester  Fields,  from  the  mansion  at  its 
lorth-eaat  comer,  built  for  Bobert  Sydney,  EUurl  of  Leicester,  who  died 
1677.  It  was  let  to  Elisabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  James 
I. :  she  died  here  1661.  Colbert  and  Prince  Eugene  abo  resided  here. 
Pennant  well  calls  it  **  the  pouting  place  of  princes ; "  because  George 
[I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  having  quarrelled  with  his  father,  retired  to 
Leicester  House ;  and  his  son  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  did  the  same 
hing,  for  the  very  same  reason.  The  Prince  died  here  in  1761 :  his  eldest 
ion  occasionally  resided  here  until  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  George 
III.,  when  in  the  front  of  the  mansion  he  was  here  hailed  as  king. 

The  last  rovd  tenant  of  Leicester  House  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
grandson  of  CTeorge  II.  It  was  then  let  to  Shr  Ashton  Lever,  whose 
oUection  (the  Le? erian  Museum)  was  exhibited  here  abont  1778L  In 
.788,  the  Husecmn  was  won  by  lottery  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  removed 
o  the  Blaekfriars-road,  where  it  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  1806.  In 
L791,  New  Lisle-street  was  built  npon  the  gardens  of  Leicester  House. 

Dxyden  dedicates  from  Qetrsnl-street  (No.  43)  his  Don  SOaHian  to  Lord 
[^ieester,  sad  ealls  htanself  "  a  poor  inhabitant  of  nls  Lordship's  suburbs,  whose 
Mst  prospeet  is  on  the  garden  of  Leicester  House." 

Th»L§HrianMu»eum  cousistsdof  andent  guns  snd  olherwespons,and  horse* 
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•hoet ;  CarlMltiM  from  New  ZeaUnd  and  the  Paeiilc  Ulandt ;  the  Sandwicb-coom, 
collected  in  Cock.**  last  Toyage ;  a  magnificent  tpecimen  of  Raphael-waie,  tna 
the  Hedlcean  collection;  tpedment  of  rare  nlants,  loophytet,  mineralt,  mad  fiw- 
•lla ;  a  BcasUlao  natural  magnet,  184  Iba.  weight ;  costamea ;  amphfbiatn  cpiito; 
and  preferred  birda,  quadruped!,  and  flah.  (See  Dr.  Shaw*!  Catmlcfw,  caioniei 
pUtea,  179S-«.) 

Wert  ward,  a^loinins  Leicester  Home,  wm  the  residence  of  the  EbI 
of  Aylesbury ;  where  tne  Bfarqais  of  CaermartheD,  in  1698,  entertaiBod 
Peter  the  Great.  The  manrion  was  named  Savile  House,  f^m  its  be- 
longing to  the  SaTile  CamUy ;  and  here  resided  Sir  George  Savila,  ILF., 
in  1780|  when  the  rioters  stripped  his  house  of  its  Tamable  fnmiturs, 
books,  and  paintings,  which  they  burnt  in  the  Fields. 

Miti  Linwootr$  Ne^Uework  waa  exhibited  at  Savlle  House  ftum  the  too- 
niencement  of  the  preaent  century  until  the  year  after  her  death  in  184S,  in  ha 
90th  year.  She  worked  her  first  picture  when  IS  yean  old,  and  the  last  pieoe 
when  78  years.  The  designs  were  executed  with  fine  crewels  dyed  exprosly  fcr 
her,  on  a  thick  tammy,  and  were  entirely  dnwn  and  embroidered  by  hctaielL  Is 
1785,  the  pictures  were  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Family  at  Wfaidaor ;  next  at  tbt 
Pantheon.  Oxford-street;  remoTod  in  1798  to  the  HasoTer-oquare  Rooms;  sad 
then  to  Lelcester-squars.  The  CoUection  consisted  of  64  picturea,  Inrlnrtiag  a 
portrait  of  Mlsa  Lin  wood,  at  19,  from  a  crayon  painting  by  Ruaaell ;  her  fim 
pieoe,  Head  of  St.  Peter  (Guide);  Salvator  Mundi  (Carlo  Dolci),  for  whidi  S«oe 
fruineas  had  been  renised  (this  picture  was  bequeathed  by  Mlsa  Linwood  to  Her 
MiO«B^):  Woodman  in  a  Storm  (Gainsborough) ;  Jephtha*s  Rash  Yow  (Opiel. 
The  pictures  were  sold  by  auction,  by  Christie  and  Hanson,  at  Savlle  Hooae. 
April  13, 18M,  when  the  Judgment  upon  Cain,  which  occupied  ten  years'  work- 
ing, brought  6i/.  1«.;  the  price  of  neither  of  the  other  picturea  exoeediag  4«. 
The  original  Hubert  and  Arthur,  by  Northcote,  sold  for  38/.  17s.  The  eadre  sale 
did  not  realise  1000/. 

At  SaTile  House  the  National  Political  Union  held  iU  Befonn  i 
ings ;  and  here  was  exhibited,  in  1849,  an  extensiTe  moTing  Panoraaia  of 
the  Mississippi  BiTcr,  &o.  The  place  has  tince  been  a  very  NcaWt 
Ark  of  exhibitions,  of  gpreater  Tariety  than  delicacy. 

Leicester  Square  was  bnilt  between  1690  and  1671.  In  1677«  rows 
of  elm-trees  extended  in  the  Fields  nearly  half  the  width  of  the  prescoi 
Square,  which  was  enclosed  abont  1738.  In  the  centre,  upon  a  scaiptured 
stone  pedestal,  is  an  eqnestrian  metal  statne  of  George  I.,  modoied  by 
G.  Bnchard  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  brouffht  firom  Canons  ia 
1747,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  square ;  it  wsi 
"  finely  gilt,"  and  within  memory  was  regilt :  *  over  the  statue  has  beea 
bnUt  Wyld's  colossal  Model  of  the  Earth. 

At  No.  47,  west  side.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  Uved  tnm  1761  till  his  death  ia  I  TIL 
Here  he  buQt  a  gallery  for  his  works,  and  set  up  a  gay  ooach,  upon  the  panels  ef 
which  were  painted  the  four  Seasons.  Here  were  given  those  fhmoua  dutaer* 
parties,  the  first  great  example  in  this  oountrr  '*  of  a  cordial  intetouuiae  bens  eea 
persons  of  distinguished  pretensions  of  all  kinds ;  poets,  pbyaidaaa,  lavyen, 
deans,  historians,  acton,  temporal  and  spiritual  peers.  House  of  Commooa  men, 
men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  painters,  philosophers,  and  lovers  of  the  aits, 
meeting  on  a  ground  of  heartjr  ease,  good  humour,  and  pleasantrr,  whldi  exalt 
my  respect  for  the  memory  of  Reynolds,  it  was  no  prim  fine  table  he  sat  tbem 
down  to.  Often  was  the  dinner-board  prniared  for  seven  *or  eight  requfred  ta 
accommodate  itself  to  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  for  often,  on  the  very  eve  of  dbmo. 
would  Sir  Joshua  tempt  afternoon  Tisltors  wtth  intimation  that  J<rtmsoB,  or  Gar^ 
rick,  or  Goldsmith,  waa  to  dtaie  there."— Forater's  Lift  ofOoUtmUik,  n.  5S3. 

Sir  Joshua  painted  in  an  octagonal  room;  the  sticks  of  his  brualMa  were  IS 
inches  long:  be  hdd  his  pallettes  by  lumdto;  one  of  mahogany,  II  by  7  inebes, 
is  possessed  by  Mr.  Cribb,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  whose  listher  received 
it  lirom  Sir  Joehua's  niece,  the  Marehloneas  of  Thomond.  Here,  ia  17Ml  ths 
good-natured  P.R.A.  painted  for  two  schoolboys  a  flag  bearing  the  Royal  anns, 
which  was  borne  at  the  next  breaking-up  of  King's  Academy,  ChapeJ-atitet, 

«  ThU  statue  baa  also  been  described  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cuinheclaad. 
tte  hero  of  Culloden,  which  may  have  arisen  ftom  the  Duke's  birth  at  T  ' 
House  in  I7sl. 
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Boho.  Sir  Joihum  died  hero  Feb.  S8, 1792;  his  remains  vere  Interred  In  the 
crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  house  was  afterwards  the  Western  Literaxj 
and  Sdentlfie  Institution,  when  was  added  a  theatre  for  lectures. 

Oa  the  opposite  side  of  the  Square,  in  the  house  now  the  northern 
wing  of  the  Sabloniere  Hotel,  lired  Wiltiam  Hogarth  from  1758;  hit 
name  upon  a  brass-plate  on  the  door^  and  the  sign  of  the  Grolden  Head 
oyer  it :  he  usually  took  his  erening  walk  within  the  enolosore  in  a 
scarlet  rooqnelare  and  cooked  hat:  here  he  published,  bj  subscription, 
the  Harlot's  and  Rake's  Progresses,  and  otherjprints :  he  died  here  sud- 
denly Oct.  25, 1764.  Next  door  U? ed  John  Hunter  from  1783 :  in  the 
rear  he  built  rooms  for  his  anatomical  collection,  lectures,  dissection, 
Sanday-eTenine  medical  leTces,  &c. ;  and  from  here,  in  1793,  Hunter 
was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church.  To  No.  28,  also  east,  was  remoTed 
the  National  Repository  (on  the  plan  of  the  ArU  et  MSHer§  at  Pkuris) 
from  the  King's  Mews,  taken  down  in  1830;  and  here  was  housed,  in 
ld3d,  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

In  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  Square  is  the  PanonHctm  of 
Science  and  Art,  erected  1852-dy  by  a  chartered  company  for  a  polytechnio 
exhibition :  it  has  a  pair  of  minarets  nearly  100  feet  high,  a  domed  roo^ 
and  other  eastern  features.  The  interior  has  a  hall  07  feet  in  diameter, 
lecture-theatres,  laboratory,  colossal  machinerr  for  experiments;  an 
eleotriffing-maohine,  plate  eight  feet  diameter.  &c 

In  the  centre  of  the  Square  is  the  Model  oftke  Earth,  just  mentioned. 
The  ground  was  leased,  hi  1851,  for  ten  years,  for  3000/.,  to  Ifr.  Wy1d,the  geo- 
grapher, for  whom  has  been  erected  here  (H.  R.  Abraham,  architect.)  a  circular 
hufldbig  90  feet  across,  enclosing  a  Gkibe  60  feet  4  Inches  hi  diameter,  and  lighted  by 
day  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  (as  at  the  Pantheon  at  Rome),  and  by  gas  at  night. 
The  frame  of  the  Globe  consists  of  horisontal  ribs,  battened  to  receive  the  plaster 
modelling,  thus  to  figure  the  earth's  surlkoe  on  the  inside  Instead  of  the  ouUlde 
of  a  sphere,  and  to  shew  at  one  view  the  physical  features  of  the  world.  The 
Tlaitor  passes  into  the  Interior  of  the  Globe,  and  by  a  winding  staircase  proceeds 
round  it,  viewing  every  part  of  the  model  at  four  feet  distance  from  the  eye.  The 
scale  Is  ten  miles  to  an  inch  horisontal,  and  one  mile  to  an  inch  vertical,  so  as  effeo- 
tirely  to  exhibit  the  details  of  hUl  and  vslley,  lake  and  river:  the  great  oceans 
occttpyiiu:  nearly  150,000,000  square  miles;  and  the  old  and  new  continents,  and 
all  the  islands,  only  60,000,000  square  miles;  the  gigantic  model  being  made  up 
of  some  thousand  castings  hi  piaster.  The  Cireumpolar  Regions  are  similarly 
illustrated;  and  by  these  ingenious  means  has  "the  desert  of  Leicester-square 
been  eonverted  into  a  great  geographical  school.*' 

In  Cranb<name-aUeif,  now  street,  lived  EUis  (Hunble^  silversmith,  to 
whom  Hogarth  was  apprenticed  to  learn  silver-plate  engraving,  and 
engraving  on  copper ;  and  firom  1718  till  1724  he  earned  his  liv^hood 
by  engraving  arms,  crests,  ciphers,  shop-biUs,  &c.  An  impression  of 
Hogarth's  aUegorical  shop-card,  dated  1720,  has  been  sold  for  M.  t 

Mwr/ortPt  Panorama,  at  the  north-east  an^le  of  Leicester  Square, 
has  been  established  nearly  70  years ;  the  buildmg  having  been  erected 
in  1783,  by  a  number  of  patrons  of  the  arts,  who  were  repaM  their  capital 
by  Robert  Barker,  the  inrentor  of  the  Panorama,  succeeded  by  Henry 
Aston  Barker,  and  John  and  Robert  Bnrford.    (See  Pahosamab.) 

In  Leiceeter-plaee,  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song-writer,  built  in  1796 
the  Sans  Souei  theatre  for  his  musical  entertainment :  the  premises. 
No.  2,  now  an  hotel,  occupy  the  site  of  the  Feathers  pubuc-house, 
frequented  by  ''Athenian  dtuart;*'  Scott,  the  marine  painter;  Luke 
Sullivan,  the  miniature-painter,  who  engraved  Hogarth's  March  to 
FinoUey ;  Capt.  Grose  and  Bfr.  Heame^  the  antiauaries ;  Henderson, 
the  actor ;  Jonn  Ireland,  editor  of  Hogarth  Moraiisedt  &c.  In  Ztt2e- 
street  is  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  founded  in  1738  for  the  benefit 
of  the  CsmiUes  of  indigent  musicians:  it  originated  in  the  two  orphan 
sons  of  Kaitch,  the  oboist,  being  seen  driving  nuleh-asses  down  the  Hay- 
market.    In  Uale-atreei  liyed  Henry  Bon^  R«A.y  the  enamel-paintery 
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who  rflodTed  for  an  enamel,  18  hj  16  Inches,  2200  gnineas :  he  died  188^ 
aged  80,  learing  a  long  series  of  Elizabethan  portraits. 

Leteuter-Hreet  is  described,  in  1720,  as  "  ordinarily  buUt  and  faiha- 
Mted,  except  the  west  side,  towards  the  fields,  where  there  is  a  yet} 
good  house  and  canons  garden  which  fronts  the  fields." 

In  Si.  Martin-street,  next  the  chapel,  !■  the  last  town  residenoe  of  Sr 
Isaac  Newton,  who  reroored  here,  in  1710,  firom  Jermjn -street:  npw 
the  roof  is  a  small  obserratorj,  built  by  a  snbseqnent  tenant,  a  French* 
man,  bot  long  shewn  as  Newton's.  In  a  scarce  pamphlet,  A  List  of^ 
Bo^ai  Society f  ^rc,  in  1718,  we  find:  «Slr  Isaac  Newton,  St.  Hiartia' 
street,  Leicester-fields."  The  house  was  subsequently  tenanted  by  Dr 
Bumey,  when  writing  hit  History  of  Music :  and  his  dan^hteTy  Panoy 


,  '  Newton 

to  hare  died  here :  he  died  at  Kensington  (see  page  43f ). 

Fanny  Barney  (Madame  D'Aiblay),  writei  ftrom  here  in  1779  and  1780  (IM^n 
amd  Letiertj  toI.  1.) ;  and  Mr.  Thrale,  writing  to  Miu  Barney,  itylet  the  iamata 
of  the  house  fai  St.  Martin'»«treet,  **  dear  NewUmian*.'* 

In  Oreen-street,  at  now  No.  11,  Ured  William  Woollett,  the  land^ 
■cape  and  historical  engraver,  known  by  his  masterly  platea  of  WUsonV 
pictures  and  his  battle-pieces:  his  portrait,  by  Stuart,  hangs  in  tb« 
Vernon  Gallery.  He  died  1780,  and  is  buried  at  St.  Fancras  (see  p 
102) ;  his  graTe- stones  were  restored  by  the  Graphic  Society  in  18I& 

In  Orange-court,  Leicester-fields,  lodged  Opie,  the  paint«';  an^ 
here  was  bom,  Dec  10, 1740,  Thomas  Holcroft,  his  father  a  shoemaker 

"  Cradled  in  poverty,  with  no  education  lave  what  he  oouid  pick  up  fiv  him 
self,  amid  inceeaaat  itraggles  for  bare  existence— by  turnc  a  pedlar,  a  stable-boy 
a  shoemaker,  and  a  stroiUng-player— he  yet  contrived  to  iurmount  the  moat  as 
toward  circumstances,  and  at  last  took  his  place  among  the  most  dlatingalsbe< 
writers  of  his  age  as  a  novelist,  a  dramatist,  and  a  translator." — Preface  le  Jisi 
tn^fTM  Life,  by  William  HasUtt. 

Leioeater-sqnare  haa  long  been  the  resort  and  habitat  of  foreigners^ 
and  BlaitUmd  (1730)  describes  the  parish  (St.  Anne's)  so  greaUy  abound- 
ing with  French,  ''that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  stranger  to  imagint 
himself  in  France." 

LEYEIA. 

Hie  data  for  the  following  Levels,  from  actual  nurm  and  miraU 

documenta,  adopting  the  standard  of  Trinity  Hish  Water  Mark  at 

London  Bridge,  have  been  communicated  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 

Wyld,  the  geographer.  ^^  ^^ 

Hampsteed  Heath     ....  424 


Berkeley-square 07 

Britiah  Museum 72 

Brompton-aquare     ....    12 
Caledonian-road :  Great  Nor- 
thern BaUway 112 

Camden   Town:    Brecknock 

Arma 100 

Camden  Town:  London  and 
North  -  Weatem     BaUway 

Station 100 

Clapham  Common  (S.W.) .  .  98 
Drury-lane,   opposite    Great 

Queen-street 66 

Farringdon-street  ....  11 
Glouceater-roadfKenaington.  18 
Gnildhall,  King-street  ...    87 


(84  feet  higher  than  the  crosa  of 
St.  PauTs  Cathedral.) 
Hampstead     Yale     (Water- 
works)       207 

(6  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
Monument.) 
Haverstock    Hill :     OrphaD 

School 208 

(28  feet  higfaerthan  the  steeple  of 
St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet-st.) 

BSghbury  Bam 132 

(IS  feet  higher  than  the  towers  of 
St.  Michael's  Chuxch,  Comhill, 
and  St.  Dunstan*s,  Fleet<«t.) 
Highgate  Archway  (top)  .    .  817 
ii|itizedbyG(DO^  TaTeoi.  .179 
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F0«i. 

Hirhgato  Chapel 413 

Holloway:  New  City  Priaon 

(aurfaoe) 113 

Hornaej  Wood  House  TViTeni  147 
Hjde-park:  site  of  Great  Ex- 

hilntion  Building  ....    53 

lalington:  Aogel  iDn  ...    99 

,,         Ball's  Poad-road  .    59 

,9        Green 115 

Mansion  House 33 

New  Oxford-street,  opposite 

Charlotte-st.,  Bloomsbury .    73 
New  River :  Stolce  Newington 

Reserroir 87 

New-road:  Gower -street .    .    76 
Notting.lim   (by   St.   Jolin's 

WoS).    . 85 

Notting-bin  Resenrob  ...  133 
Nunfaead  Cemetery  Hill     ..  189 
(14  feet  higher  than  the  spire  of 
St.  GOes'8  Chureh.) 
Park-lane,  halfway   ....    09 
Pentonville  Prison  (surface)   .  130 
Begent's-park :  Tork  and  Al- 
bany     99 

(The  honaei  bi  Circus-road,  St, 
John's  Wood,  are  level  with  the 
•ommit  of  Primrose  Hill.) 
Serpentine  (surface) ....    88 

Sbooter's-bill 413 

Shoreditch  Workhouse,  Kings- 
land-road 51 

fimitbfield:  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital 45 

Stamford-hiU 97 

Strand,  average 30 


F9tL 
Weetboume-terraoe^  Hyde- 
park  -  gardens  (ground- 
floor);  70  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  attics  of  Eaton  and 
Belgrave  squares. 
Westminster :  the  further  we 
proceed  from  the  river,  the 
lower  the  ground  becomes, 
thus: — 

Above 
Ugb.««t«r 
mariu 
ft.   la. 
St  MsTgaret'i-street,  near  Ca- 
ning*! statue    5    ii 


Mlllbank-etreet  .... 
West  end  of  Tothill-street 

Brosd'Wsy 

New-way 

Old  Pye-street    .... 


Wfhpw__ 

New  Tothffl-street Si 

Road  in  front  of  Mr.  EUtot's 

dwelling-house Ui 

Palmer's  Vlllmge 19} 

Mr.  Bardwell,  tkt  ArekUtei, 

The  architect  of  the  New  Prison  was 
compelled  to  laiBe  the  ground  7  feet; 
the  ground  hse  also  heen  much  raised 
around  the  New  Palace,  over  and  shove 
that  which  was  made  when  the  Bird- 
cage Walk  was  carried  over  the  site  of 
Rosamond's  Pond. 

Again,  the  sill  of  a  door  In  Park- 
itreet  is  somewhat  more  than  8  feet 
higher  than  the  sill  of  a  door  in  Tothill- 
itreet,  Dartmouth-street  only  Inter* 
vening. 

The  kiakett  gromtd  in  Lcmdon  is  about  the  middle  of  Pannier-alley, 
between  Newgate-street  and  Paternoster-row  ;  the  spot  being  denoted 
by  a  boy  sitting  upon  a  pannier,  upon  a  pedestal,  all  of  stone ;  the  latter 
inscribed,  <<  When  te  rate  sovoht  the  Cittt  Rovhd,  tst  still  this 

IS  THE  HIGH**  OBOTND.      AVOVST  THE  37,  1688." 

The  made  ground  and  accumulated  d^ris  occurring  in  the  City,  and 
anciently  populated  parts  adjacent,  variea  from  8  to  18  feet  in  thickness; 
in  Westminster,  tnm  6  to  13  feet. 

LXBRARIXB. 

«Tbe  jrreatest  city  in  the  world  is  destitute  of  a  public  librarv," 
wrote  Gibbon  towards  the  close  >of  the  last  centnry;  since  which 
period  little  has  been  done  to  afford  the  masses  fkciuties  for  mental 
eultnre  by  an  epempMie  Khrary  from  which  books  may  be  taken  out. 

**Thers  is  no  llbrarv  in  London,  public  or  private,  whieh  oontains  every  work 
from  which  one  aathorltative  statement  on  matters  eif  science  might  be  made."— 
Prof.  Do  Moigaa,  Coa^poa.  Aimanae,  1843. 

AoBiouLTURAL  SooiBTT  OT  Enolaitv  (Botal),  13  HaooTer-squsre  • 
library  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  increissed  by  purchases,  &c. 
AHTiquABiBSy  SooiBTT  Of,  Somerset  House :  TsluabLe  ooUectioos  of 
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red  Broadsides  and  Ballads ;  rare  Prints,  illnstrating  Andeot  London; 
the  Book  of  St.  A^lbans,  foL  St.  AltMuis,  1486,  finest  sUte.  Ammt  the 
Mss.  are,  1.  GartuUrY  of  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough.  2.  Orifffaial  Ms. 
of  Weever's  FwurtuMoHumeHts.  8.  Indentures  for  Coining  Money  in 
England  and  Ireland,  from  Edward  L  to  Elisabeth.  4.  The  "  Wmton 
Domesday,"  on  83  leayes  of  TeUum,  and  in  the  original  stamped  onir- 
bouilli  oorers :  this  ms.  (femjy.  Edward  I.)  contains  an  exact  aceonnt 
of  ever^  tenement  in  Winchester  at  that  period.  5.  Original  Letters 
of  Antiquaries  and  Literary  Men  asth  oenturr).  6.  Letter*  of  Emi- 
nent Englishmen  (17th  century).  Autograph  of  John  Bnnyaa,  dodbi- 
fliL    The  Society's  Transaetions,  Arekmologia,  oommenoed  1710. 

Abtillebt  Gbound,  or  ^litary  Tard,  behind  Leicester  Honae. 

Near  Leicetter-fleldi,  upon  the  site  of  Gcnard-street,  was  a  piece  ofgroiiBd 
walled  in  by  Piinoe  Henry,  eldest  ion  of  Jamea  I.,  for  the  ezerdae  of  anas: 
where  were  an  annoury,  and  a  well-ftimithed  Ubnry  of  books  relating  to  feats  of 
anna,  chivalry,  military  affairs,  encamping,  fortiflcation,  In  all  langnsges,  sad 
kept  by  a  learned  librarian.  It  was  called  the  Artillery  Ground ;  and  after  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  it  was  bought  by  Lord  Gerard,  and  let  for  building, 
about  1677. 

AsiATio  SooiBTr  (Botal),  5  New  BorUnffton-street :  scaree  books 
and  Mas.,  including  a  ooUeotion  of  Sanscrit  mas.,  formed  by  Colonel 
Tod  in  R^Oasthan.  Here  is  a  CUnese  Library,  of  which  see  the  Cate- 
logue,  by  the  Hot.  S.  Kidd,  1838. 

AsTBOHOMioAL  SooiBTT,  RoTAL,  Somonet  House:  Tslnable  odUee- 
Cion  of  astronomical  works,  including  Peter  Apian's  0/nt#  GaearsHK, 
printed  at  Ingolstadt  in  1540;  and  the  library  of  the  Mathematical 
Society.    (See  page  468.) 

Bauk  op  Enolard  Libbabt,  instituted  by  the  Directors  for  the 
Qse  of  the  clerks,  was  opened  May  1860;  the  Court  having  Toted  5001. 
for  the  purchase  of  booas. 

Babbbb-Suboeohs'  Hall,  Monkwell-street:  a  ouriooa  colleotaoa 
of  books  on  olden  Anatomy. 

Bbaum ONI  Institution,  M!le*end,  built  and  endowed  with  ISgOOOL 
by  Bir.  Barber  Beaumont,  has  a  library  of  4000  volumes,  a  mualo-hall, 
and  museum  of  natural  history. 

Bible  Sooiett,  Bbitish  and  Fobbion,  10  Earl-street,  Blaekfrlars : 
collection  of  versions  ofthe  Scriptures,  in  various  languages  or  dialeeta. 

Since  ita  foundation,  the  Bible  Society  has  issued  upwards  of  U,4<tt,SW 
copies  of  the  Seripturea,  and  has  aided  other  Socletiea  in  the  distribution  of 
about  18,000,000  more.  In  Ireland,  ainoe  1806,  2,700,000  BIblea  and  Testaments 
have  been  dispersed.  In  Frsnoe,  since  1818,  8,000,000  have  been  dreukted. 
In  1840,  27,000  were  introduced  faito  Italy. 

BoTANiOAL  Socibtt,  20  Bedford-streot,  Covent  Garden,  has  a 
library  of  works  on  botany  for  reference  and  circulation;  berides 
British  and  general  herbaria  for  the  exchange  of  speoimena. 

BBITI8H  MUBEUIL     SOC  MUSEOMB. 

Chabtbb-House,  Aldersgate :  a  ooUeotlon  presented  by  bookaeDers 
and  others  for  the  reading  of  the  Brotherhood.  In  1851  Qaeen  YieCoria 
presented  the  Qvutrierly  B^view,  86  vols. 

Chelsea  Hospital  :  History,  Voyages,  and  Travels,  and  MBitary 
Memoirs,  Newspapers,  and  Periodicals  for  the  pensioners'  reading. 

Chbibt's  Hospital,  Newgate-street,  "formerly  the  Grey  Friars, 
hath  a  neat  library  for  the  use  of  the  masters  and  scholars ;  berides  a 
collection  of  mathematical  instruments,  globes,  ships,  with  all  their 
rigKing,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lads  dengned  for  tne  sea."  (JET.  X<- 
laoine,  1790.)    To  the  library  of  Mas.,  Wmttington  waa  a  great  bene- 
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Chvboh  Husiorabt  Booibtt,  Salisbnry-iqiiare^  Fleet-street: 
miBcellaxieoas  collection,  rich  in  Toji^es  and  trareb. 

CiTT  07  LoNooR  IiiSTiTUTioNy  Aldengftte-Btreet,  commenced  in 
1825,  oontained  upwards  of  7000  Tolumes  for  reference  and  Gircnlation ; 
dispersed  in  1852,  when  the  Institution  was  dissolred. 

Civil  En oireebs  (Institution  or),  25  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster :  upwards  of  8000  volumes,  and  1500  tracts,  upon  bridges, 
<»xials,  railways,  roads,  docks,  navigation,  ports,  rivers,  and  water; 
TraDsactions  of  Societies,  Parliamentanr  Reports,  &c  Here  are  some 
▼olames  of  MB.  observations  by  Telford  in  his  earlv  engineering  career. 
(This  Ubrarv  has  the  advantage  of  a  printed  catalogue,  admirablj  ar- 
ranged by  0.  Manbj,  Secretary  to  the  Institution.) 

Clockmakebh'  Company,  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street :  a 
len^ng  library  of  valoable  English  and  foreign  works  on  Horology 
and  the  allied  sciences,  with  a  printed  catalogue. 

Club-Houbbs  (the)  have  extensiTe  general  libraries. 
College  ov  Phtbioianb,  Pall  Itfall  East.    (See  page  227.)  In  this 
collection  are  the  libraries  of  Selden  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester ; 
and  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  physician  to  James  I. 

College  op  Suboeons,  Linooln's-Inn-fields:  library  commenced  by 
John  Hunter's  donation  of  Us  published  works  on  Anatomv  and  Surgery 
in  1780,  the  unique  autograph  letter  accompanying  whioi  is  possMsed 
by  Mr.  Stone,  the  present  Librarian.  Sir  Charles  Blicke  bequeathed  his 
medical  library,  and  800/. ;  and  the  collection  now  numbers  80,000 
volumes  (cost  28,000/.) ;  mostly  works  on  the  history,  science,  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences :  its  oollectiun  of  Transac- 
tions and  Journals  is  very  perfect 

Among  the  Cmria$UU»  U  "  Approved  ICedicinet  snd  Cordlall  Reeelptet,"  dated 
1580:  it  bean  In  levvral  places  the  slipiatare  and  initials  of  Shakapeare ;  but  it 
was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  fotger  Ireland's  effects.  Among  the  early  books  are 
the  Com^peiuUum  MtdMnm  nondum  Medicis  »td  Cyntrgi*  ntUiatimumt  1510.  by 
OObertus  AngUcns,  cixe.  ISSO ;  the  works  of  John  of  Gaddeoden,  or  JoAoiinet 
AngiicuB,  cire.  1320.  Sorbarium  Oermaniea,  1485,  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
bound  in  oak,  brass  ornaments,  dated  1549;  a  collection  of  engraved  portraits 
of  medical  men,  formerly  possessed  by  Fanntleror,  the  banker,  and  presented  by 
bim  to  William  Wadd,  the  facete  surgeon.  The  Ubrarv,  designed  by  Barry, 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  College  facade ;  above  the  bookcases  are  a  gallery 


and  portraits  of  Harvey,  Cheselden,  Nesbltt,  Nourse,  Bllaard,  Hunter,  Pott,  ftc; 
and  aiMoiBing  is  a  room  with  a  collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  works  on 
Katnral  History  and  Science.    Members  of  the  College  can  introduce  a  visitor. 

CoBPOBATiON  07  LoNDON  LiBBABT,  Guildhall:  rich  in  works  re- 
latisff  to  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  Borough  of 
Bouthwark ;  rare  tracts  preceding,  accompanying,  and  following,  the 
Commonwealth;  and  several  Tolumes  of  original  proclamations,  team, 
1638  to  1608.  Here  are  Domeeday  Suney  and  the  MomuHetm  ;  in  his- 
tory, Ven.  Bede,  Matthew  Pariiu  Decem  Scriptores,  and  other  old 


ver^l 

EimromM  o/  Ltmdim,  with  drawugs,  prints,  and  armorial  bearings, 
18  thick  Tolumes,  perhaps  the  most  elaborately  illustrated  work  extant. 
Among  the  recent  additions  are :  the  g^reat  French  work  on  E^pt,  14 
vols,  atlas  folio,  and  9  vols,  folio  letterpress ;  H  Vaiieano,  by  £rasmos 
Fistolfisa,  8  vols.  foUo;  M'Kenney's  Sutory  of  the  Indian  Tribei  of 
North  America  (superb  coloured  engravings),  8  vols,  folio.  Portfolios 
of  Maps,  Views,  and  Plans  of  London,  of  various  dates. 

Book  MorUie§:-^Nurombwg  ChronMo,  1493,  with  us.  Notes,  16th  centory; 
snd  Uses  of  BaOllI*,  Mayors,  and  Shexiib  of  London,  1st  Bieh.  I.  to  4  Ben. 
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VTII.,  with  mwgiiud  notM  of  erento;  woodeuta»  moiUy  ooloared.  Cyatplmimi  ^ 
Roderick  Mar»t  sometime  a  Graf  Pryare  (Geneva),  said  hj  Kennett  to  haTe  teea 
mritien  bj  Henry  Brincklow,  a  London  merchant.  Bonner's  Pn^UiMe  ami  Ke- 
eestarjf  DoetHne,  bl.  L  1555.  Declaration  of  Bonner's  Artidee,  bL  L  I5C1. 
A  Soke  made  by  John  Fryth,  Prysoner  in  th*  Tower  of  London,  bl.  L  154^ 
The  AeU$  o/BnglUh  roiaryet,  by  Johan  Bale,  bl.  1. 1546.  The  CmMiei  of  Heiik  (by 
Sir  Jo.  Elyot),  bl.  1. 1541.  The  Bumimge  of  Pault't  Ckmrek,  fte.  (written  agalMt 
Popery,  by  Piikin|rton,  Bishop  of  Durham},  bl.  1. 1591.  Legemda  5«isc«mw,  klL 
M.  1.  n.  d.*    A  collection  of  early  printed  Plays  and  Pageants.  

AmoDs:  the  satogrsphic  CuriosiHet  is  the  Charter  (^nuited  bj  HHI- 
Uam  the  Uonqueror  to  the  City  of  London  in  1067.  It  it  be«itifiilly 
written  in  Saxon  characters,  in  abont  four  lines^  upon  a  ilip  of  parch^ 
ment  six  inches  long  and  one  broad. 

Also,  in  a  glass-case,  is  the  signature  of  Shakspeare,  purohaaed  ia 
1843,  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  for  14A2. :  it  is  affixed  to  a  deed  of 
barii^ain  and  sale  of  **  all  that  messuage  or  tente  with  the  app'tennes 
lyeing  and  being  in  the  blackftrTers  in  London,  nearethe  Wardrobe*"  by 
Henry  Walker  to  William  Shakspeare,  dated  Bfarch  10, 1612;  and  has 
the  seals  attached,  and  the  names  of  the  attesting  witnessea  on  the  back. 
The  house  is  described  as  *'  abutting  upon  a  streete  leading  down 
to  Pudle  wharffe**  (now  St.  Andrew's  HiU),  and  was  in  Ireland-wd, 
named  after  the  tenant,  William  Ireland,  abont  the  time  of  the  above 
sale:  it  was  beaneathed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  will  to  his  daughter 
Susannah  Hall.  Here,  too,  is* the  sign-stone  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavenu 
(See  Eabtoheap,  page  205.) 

CoTTONiAH  LiBBABT  (the),  BOW  in  the  British  Museum,  was  col- 
lected by  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  the  learned  antiquary,  who  greatly 
profited  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  half  a  oenturjr  before,  by 
which  the  records,  charters,  and  instruments  were  thrown  into  priTaie 
hands.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  the  friend  of  Camden,  and  greatly  as- 
sisted him  in  his  Britanm<i.  The  librar?  was  kept  in  Cotton  House,  at 
the  west  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  was  greatly  increased  by  Sir 
Robert's  son  and  grandson ;  in  1700  it  was  purchased  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  1706  Cotton  House  was  sold  to  the  Crown  flor  45002.; 
but  the  mansion  falling  into  decay,  in  1712  the  library  was  remored  to 
Essex  House,  Strand;  and  thence,  in  1730,  to  Ashbumham  House, 
Westminster  (see  page  22).  Here,  Oct.  23, 1731,  a  fire  broke  out,  by 
which  111  MSfl.  were  lost,  burnt,  or  entirely  defsced,  and  99  rendcdred 
imperfect.  What  remained  were  remored  into  the  new  dormitory 
of  Westminster  School.  In  1738  was  bequeathed  to  the  coUeotion 
Major  Arthur  Edwards's  library  of  2000  printed  volumes ;  and  in  1757 
the  whole  were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum.  The  Cottonian 
eoUection  originally  contained  958  Yolumes  of  original  Charters,  Royal 
Letters,  Foreign  State  Correspondence,  Ancient  Registers:  it  waakept 
in  oases,  upon  which  were  the  heads  of  the  12*C»sars ;  and  the  Mas.  are 
distinguished  by  the  press-marks  of  the  CsBsars.  Humphrey  Wanley 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  Librarr,  which  is  minutely 
noticed  by  Chamberlayne,  Magna  Britanma  NoHHOj  1726.  Above 
the  bookcases  were  portraits  of  the  three  Cottons,  Judge  Dodderidge, 
Spelman,  Camden,  Dugdale,  Lambard,  Speed,  &c«  An  extended  cata* 
logue  was  printed  in  1802. 

Besides  Mss.,  the  Cottonian  collection  contained  Saxon  and  old  English  coins, 
and  Roman  and  Enfrliah  antiquities,  all  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  aided  Speed  in  hU  NUtorf  of  England,  and  KnoUes  hi  hU  Turkitk  HUUtrf, 
Sir  Walter  Raielgh,  Selden,  and  Lord  Bacon  drew  materials  ftom  the  Cottonian 
Library;  and,  in  our  time,  Llngard's  and  Sharon  Turner's  Higtoriee  o/Engiand, 
and  numerous  other  works,  have  proved  its  treasures  unexhausted. 

*  From  notes  obligingly  communicated  by  Hz.  W.  T.  Alchia,  Ubrsrian. 
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Depabtmbnt  07  Pbaotioal  Art,  Marlboroagh  Hoqm,  Pall  liall : 
a  collection  of  works  of  reference  for  Manufactures  and  Ornamental 
Art,  originallj  formed  for  the  Schools  of  Design.  About  1500  Tolumes 
on  architecture,  sculpture,  painted  glass,  general  antiquities,  and  deco- 
ration ;  prints  and  drawings,  including  Raphael's  Arabesques,  coloured ; 
orig^inal  Sketches  of  the  Cathedral  of  Messina,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Ambrose,  Milan ;  and  many  elementary  and  practical  works  on  art 
and  ornamental  design. 

Doctors'  Commons  (College  of  AdTocates),  Qreat  Knight  Blder- 
■treat.    See  page  208w 

DuLwicH  COLLBOB  LiBBART.    See  page  209. 

Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars:  for  the  use  of  foreign  Protestants 
and  their  clergy:  containing  Mas.  and  Letters  of  Calvin,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  others,  foreign  Reformers ;  the  Ten  Commandments,  belie? ed  to 
be  in  the  handwriting  of  Rubens. 

East  India  Company,  Leadenhall-street,  north-east  wing  of  the 
India  House :  printed  books  and  tracts  relating  to  the  history  and  ^eo- 
gn^hj  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere ;  the  history,  commerce,  and  adnunis- 
tration  of  the  East  India  Companv,  printed  in  Europe  or  India ;  books^ 
drawings,  and  prints  of  the  people,  scenery,  and  antiquities  of  Asiatic 
countries ;  Mss.  on  palm-leares  in  Sanscrit,  Burmese,  and  other  lan- 

?nage8  of  the  Archipelago,  and  Sanscrit  Mss.  in  3000  bound  Tolumes ; 
Chinese  printed  works;  Tibetan  Cyclopaedia  in  300  large  oblong 
Tolnmes,  printed  with  wooden  blocks ;  Arabic  and  Persian  Mss. ;  mi- 
niature copies  of  the  Koran ;  another  Koran,  in  old  Cufic  characters, 
written  out  by  the  Khalif  Olhman  (d.  a.d.  665),  and  other  Tolumes  of 
the  library  of  Tippoo  Sultan;  his  autograph  *<  Register  of  Dreams," 
&c.  Open  to  students  recommended.  (See  East  India  Uousb,  page  204.) 

Gbographical  Socibtt  (Rotal),  8  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall :  up- 
wards of  4000  Tolumes,  mostly  geographical ;  150  Atlases ;  more  than 
1000  pamphlets;  10,000  maps  and  charts:  available  as  a  circulating 
library  by  the  Fellows. 

Gbolooical  Society's  Library,  Somerset  House,  contains  sere- 
ral  rare  and  curious  treatises,  &c.,  chiefly  of  the  17th  century,  and  re- 
lating to  the  cosmogonical  and  hypothetical  notions  about  the  earth  and 
its  structure,  the  origin  and  nature  of  minerals  and  fossils^  natural 
history,  early  chemistry,  &c. 

Gbbsham  Collboe,  Basinghall-street,  haa  a  small  library  of  mo- 
dem books  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers.  The  College  does  not  appear 
to  have  originally  possessed  a  library,  but  to  hafe  used  that  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  remoral  of  which  to  Crane-court  in  1710  proved  a 
great  disadvantage  to  the  Gresham  Professors.  (Ward*s  Livet,  p.  176.) 
(See  Gbksham  Collbob,  p.  209.)  1*be  books  subsequently  possessed 
by  the  College  were  burnt  m  the  Royal  Exchange,  Jan.  10, 1838. 

Halls  op  thb  City  Companies  (the)  often  contain  collections  of 
early  treatises  upon  their  arts  and  mysteries. 

Hableian  Libraby  and  Mss.    (See  Museums:  British.) 

HiBBBW  Library,  Duke*s-place,  Aldgate. 

The  Jewi,  tn  BmtU  Marks,  had  a  valuable  library  in  their  Synagogue,  relating 
to  their  eerem  miaU  and  Talmudieal  worship ;  but  some  narrow  minds  among 
them  ooneeiving  chat  if  they  should  get  into  the  hands  of  Christians,  they  would 
be  disgraced  by  sham-rul  translations,  agreed  among  themselves  to  cause  them 
to  be  burnt:  for  which  purpose  they  employed  some  of  their  scribes,  or  tephillm 
writers,  to  examine  Inio  the  correctness  of  the  copies;  and  rec'elvlng  a  report 
agreeable  to  their  wishes,  they  had  them  conveyed  to  Mtle  End,  where  they  were 
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an  destroyed  in  a  kiln;  for  it  Is  contniy  to  their  mmxtan  crer  to  naake  vaiile  ns 
of  the  sacred  language.— H.  Lemoioe;  Gtntleman**  Magmxine,  July  IfWL 

Heralds*  Collbob  (College  of  Arms),  see  pa^  211.  Hcfc  is  s 
onrious  ooUectlon  of  works  on  Heraldry,  Arms,  Cvrnmonam,  Coraa^ 
tionsy  ICarriageSy  Fanerals,  ChristeniDgs,  and  Visitatioiie;  aa  sadaot 
NeDnias  on  Tellimiy  and  Robot  of  Gloncester's  Chronicle. 

HoBTicuLTUBAL  SooiBTT,  21  Regent-Street :  the  la*meA  ooOect^ 
of  horticultural  works  in  the  kingdom^  sad  an  assemblaga  of  drmwiB^ 
of  fruits  and  ornamental  plants. 

Hospitals,  the  sererali  possess  medical  libraries. 
IirooBPOBATBD  Law  Socibtt,  Chanoerj-lane :  the  law  and  fiten- 
tnre  connected  with  the  profession ;  Votes,  Reports,  AcCs,  Josrasi^ 
and  other  proceedings  of  Parliament;  County  and  Looal  HiatDrKi; 
topographical,  genealogical,  and  antiquarian  works,  &e. 

Ihns  ov  Coitbt.    The  Innbb  and  Middle  Tbmplb  eeehpuuii m 

a  good  library,  with  raluable  Mas.  The  Iitnbb  Tbmplb  Msb^  pris> 
dpally  collected  by  William  Petyl,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Tower  Be- 
cords,  were  presented  by  his  trustees  in  1707 :  thev  exceed  400  Mas 
parUamentary  statutes  and  common  law,  eodesiastlcal  reeords,  year- 
books, HoToden,  Higden,  and  other  English  historians,  letters  sad 
Gpers,  with  signs-manual  of  kings  and  oueens  of  EniplaniL  Tbe 
iDDLE  Temple  Libbabt,  adjoining  the  Hall  in  Gardeo-eoort,  vai 
founded  under  a  bequest  from  Robert  Ashley,  Esq.,  in  1641 :  the  SbL 
include  Placita  records,  Edward  I. ;  Parliament  Rolls,  Edward  IL  to 
Henry  YL;  ParllamentarY  Journals,  &c.  See  Liroolm's  Ihit,  page  4U; 
(also  Spilsbury's  LweolWt  Inn  and  iU  Librarff) ;  Gbat'b  Imk,  law  aad 
history.    Most  of  the  Inns  or  Chancebt  have  also  Ubrariea. 

Kino's  Colleoe,  Somerset  House,  has  large  medical  and  geoeni 
libraries;  including  the  Marsden  Library,  3000  Tolnmea  on  PhifesopliT 
and  Oriental  Literature,  presented  in  1835  by  William  Marsdeo,  F  JLS. 
The  Medical  Library  contains  about  2000  Tolumes. 
Lambeth  Palace  Libbabt.  See  page  446. 
Linn  iB  AN  Sooibtt,  32  Soho-sqnare:  the  Library  and  Herbarian 
of  Linnaeus,  purchased  by  Sir  James  Smith  for  lOOOf.  In  the  Sode^'s 
house  Sir  Joseph  Banks  collected  his  Tsluable  library  of  works  on  Na- 
tural History,  now  in  the  Banksian  department  of  the  British  Binsenm: 
the  catalogue  fills  fire  octaro  rolumes,  and  is  rery  rare. 

LiTEBABT  Fund  (Rotal),  73  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury:  s 
collection  of  books,  mostly  modem,  and  presents.  Here  is  also  the  Sin 
of  Thorlaksin's  Icelandic  Torsion  of  ParadiM  LoH^  sent  to  the  Instita- 
tion  by  himself,  through  the  Danish  gOTemment.  Here  is  the  dag- 
ger with  which  Colonel  Blood  stabbed  Edwards,  keeper  of  the  Re- 
galia in  the  Tower  of  London,  when  Blood  attempted  to  carry  off  iha 
crown ;  also  a  digger  taken  from  Parrot,  Blood*s  accomplice.  Both 
weapons  are  of  French  manufacture,  and  rery  curious:  they  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  who  beB^ring 
himself  to  be  the  Ust  descendant  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  left  his  entire 
estate  to  the  Literary  Fund. 

London  Institution,  Finsbnry-oircns,  commeneed  in  1806  with 
part  of  the  library  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  contains  sbost 
80,000  Tolumes :  rich  in  English  Antiquities  and  Top<^gru>hT ;  sesres 
collections  of  Foreign  Laws;  sereral  thousand  Tracts ;  Bibliography, 
including  rare  editions  fVom  the  early  presses  of  Germany,  Italy,  sad 
prance;  and  fine  specimens  of  the  printing  of  the  celebrated  Antoiss 
Verard,  the  Wechets,  the  Stephani,  Claude  Morel,  ChristophtrPlsatio, 
Johann  Froben,  Guarhins,  Hieronymus  CommeUn,  Henrieas  PMn8,the 
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Aldi»  the  Setw,  GMnriel  OioUto,  and  the  Ofamtl;  with  lome  firom  tlie 
Kn^Ush  priDtars,  Julian  Notary,  Peter  Trereris,  Richard  Qrafton,  Tho- 
mas Manhe,  John  Cawood,  &e.  The  first  librarians  were  Proifessor 
Poraon  and  William  Upoott:  one  of  the  present  librarians  is  Richard 
Thomson,  antbor  of  tne  ChromUU$  of  Lomdon  Bridge.  1827.  This 
ooUeotlon  is  Talued  at  40,0001. 

LiOMDOR  LiBRABT,  13  St.  James's-square  (the  honse  tenanted  by 
Ijord  Amherst  when  Commander-in-chief},  was  established  in  M»r 
1841  at  67  Pall  Mall,  and  remoTed  to  St  James's-square  in  1844.  It 
is  upon  the  subscription  and  lending  plan,  and  the  ooileotion  admhrable. 
St.  Mabtin's,  42  Castle-street,  Leicester-souare :  about  4000  to- 
lumea,  bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Tenison  in  1085,  then  Rector  of  St. 
Martin's :  here  is  a  fine  copy  of  Chancer.  The  Library  is  described  as 
**  a  noble  structure,  extremely  well  oontrired  for  the  placing  of  the 
booka  and  lights,  and  furnished  with  the  best  modem  books  in  most 
facalties:  the  best  of  iU  kind  in  England.**— H.  Lmnoine,  1790. 

Mathbmatioal  Socibtt,  Crispin-street,  Spitalfields,  established 
in  1717,  had  a  library,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  published  in  1821 ;  but 
the  books  and  archires  were  remoTed  to  Somerset  House  in  184ff,  when 
the  Mathematical  Society  merged  into  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Mbobanios'  Irstitutb,  Southampton-buildings,  Holbom,  founded 
by  Br.  Bfarkbeek  hi  1823;  who  also,  in  1825,  adTanoed  a  large  sum  for 
boildfaig  the  fine  theatre  of  the  Institution.  The  library  has  6000  toU. 
Mboioal  ahd  Cribvboioal  Socibtt,  58  Bemers-street,  Oxford- 
street  :  about  20,000  rolumes  on  Medicine,  Surgery,  &c 

MxDiOAL  Socibtt  ot  Loitdoii,  88  Oeorge-street,  HanoTer-square^ 
has  a  collection  of  books,  includins:  the  library  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Lett- 
som,  with  a  honse  in  Bolt-court,  rleet-street.    (See  page  806.) 

Mbbchaht-Tatlobb'  School  Libbabt,  Suffolk-lane,  Cannon- 
street,  contains  a  fair  collection  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  works 
of  reference;  some  good  copies  of  the  Fathers;  nearly  all  the  standard 
classical  and  other  Lexicons;  and  the  best  writers  in  English  Theology. 
The  Merchant-Taylors'  Companj  devote  thirty  guineas  per  annum  to 
the  increase  and  keeping  up  of  this  library ;  and  frequent  presents  hsTe 
been  made  to  it  by  Membws  of  the  Court. 

Miobobcopical  Socibtt,  21  Regent-street:  a  Ubrarr  of  standard 
works  on  the  Microsoope ;  the  perfectton  of  which  Talnable  instrument 
is  the  object  of  the  Institution. 

MusBvic  or  Pbaotical  Gboloot,  Jermyn-street,  St.  James*s: 
rare  edition  of  the  works  of  AldroTandus :  collection  of  alchemical 
treatises  and  histories;  Rircher's  works;  olaen  Topography,  Voyages 
and  T^Tels ;  ooileotion  of  Surreys,  &o. 

Nbw  Collbgb,  St.  John's  Wood  (see  page  212),  possesses  a  librar? 
of  20|000  Tolnmes,  indndinff  the  theoloffical  collections  from  Coward, 
Homerton,  and  Highbury  CoUeges;  and  la  otherwise  rich  in  works  for 
^  the  Congregational  denominanon." 

Pabliambht  (Housbs  or)  possess  large  and  Talnable  libraries. 

St.  Paul's  Cathbpbal  Library,  in  the  gallery  OTer  the  southern 
aide,  was  collected  by  Bishop  Comptont  7000  Toinmes,  with  Mas. 
relathig  to  Old  St.  Paul's.  (See  page  92L) 

St.  Pavl'b  Scbooi.,  St  Pkurs  Chnrc^rard,  contains  the  Ubrary  of 
Desa  Colet,  the  munificent  founder,  llie  original  statutes  of  this 
school  were  accidentally  picked  up  at  a  boolcsdler's  by  the  late  Mr. 
Baaipsr  of  Birmingham^  and  by  him  presented  to  the  British  J 
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Phabmaobutioal  SociBxr  (thb),  17  Bloomibiiry-Bquarev  Im  « 
library,  muBeom,  and  labormtory. 

RoTAi.  AcADBif  T  OF  Abtb,  TTafalffar-sqaare :  all  the  best  works 
on  Art ;  beridea  Printa,  indading  a  Taluable  collection  of  eogravixigs 
from  the  Italian  School,  from  the  earliest  period,  collected  bj  Goorse 
Cumberland.  The  former  library-room,  at  Somerset  House,  baa  a  col- 
ing  painted  by  Angelica  Kanffman,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  Aca- 
demicians. The  office  of  Librarian  is  usually  giYon  to  an  AcmkmiHaa : 
Wilson,  Fnseli,  and  Stothard  were  librarians. 

BoTAL  AoADBxr  OF  Mosio,  4  Tenterden-street,  HanoTer-oqnare^ 
has  a  library  of  music,  practical,  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Here  is 
preserred  the  original  deed,  dated  1719,  signed  by  sereral  noblenien, 
tnbscribers  to  a  Koyal  Academy  of  Muf ic,  from  which  waa  formed  the 
first  Italian  Opera  in  England. 

RoTAi.  Ihstitute  of  Abohitbcts,  16  Grosrenor-atreet :  about 
9000  Tolnmea  on  Architecture  and  ita  attendant  sciences;  inelocfing 
the  Prussian  Government's  educational  worlcs;  that  by  Ijopaiaa  on 
Egypt ;  and  lai>ge  and  expensive  booka  of  curiosity  and  reference,  each 
as  Piranesi  and  Canina.  The  Mss.  and  original  Drawings  comprise 
Stuart's  commencement  of  a  Dictionary  of  Architecture ;  Weenniek*8 
Livet  o/FlemUk  ArehiteeU;  and  about  2000  drawing  of  antiquities, 
modem  edifices,  and  desiflrns  by  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Germaa 
architects  of  the  17  th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries. 

RoTAL  iKSTiTvmoir,  Albemarle- street :  about  27,000  Tolnmes,  in- 
eluding  the  curious  library  of  Astle,  the  antiquary ;  topo^^phical,  anti- 
quarian, classical,  and  scientific  works ;  parliamentary  hiatory,  &e. 

RoTAL  Library  (the),  9r.  James's  Palace,  was  originally  fbnnded 
by  Edward  Vi.,  who  appointed  Bartholomew  'Trahuon  keeper,  with  a 
aalary  of  201. :  the  first  books  mostly  collected  by  Leland,  at  the  cfiaso- 
lutlon  ;  and  here  were  deposited  his  ''  Collections,"  presented  by  him 
to  King  Edward,  but  subsequently  dispersed.  James  L  refounded  the 
library,  and  added  the  collection  of  the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon.  The 
entire  collection  waa  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  in  1757,  by 
George  II. ;  and  to  the  gift  waa  annexed  the  privil^e,  which  the  Royu 
Library  had  acquired  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  of  being  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  every  new  publication  entered  at  Stationera*  HalL  In 
St.  James's  Palace  was  also  the  QiuetCt  Librarv,  built  by  Kent,  for 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.,  in  the  Stable-yard:  here  were  two  fine 
marble  busts  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  by  Rysbracky  both 
now  in  Windsor  Castle. 

RoTAL  SociETT,  SomcTset  House:  the  Library  occupieafive  rooms; 
extremely  rich  in  the  best  editions  of  sdentifio  treatises,  berides  rare 
and  valuable  theological  historical  works,  lent  to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
The  catalogue  of  books,  Mu.,  and  letters,  1841,  fills  2  volumea  8vo. 
(^The  collection  is  very  poor  in  some  departments.** — A.  D<  MorgoL) 
The  Sodetv  also  possess  upwards  of  5000  maps,  charts,  engravmgs, 
drawings,  &c.  The  library  of  Arundel  House,  presented  to  the  Roysl 
Society  by  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  1666-7,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  pre- 
sent collection,  each  book  being  inscribed  Ex  dono  Henrici  Haward,Nor' 
foleienMit:  **  it  consisU  of  3287  printed  books,  chiefiy  first  editions,  sooo 
after  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Turkish, and 
other  rare  Mss.,  644  volumes?'  {MaUlmd,)  In  1830,  the  Arundel  Mas. 
(excepting  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental)  were  sold  to  the  British  Museum 
for  3660/.,  which  was  expended  in  purchasing  scientific  works  for  Um 
Royal  Society's  Library,  now  exceeding  42,000  volumes,  t 
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H«n  ara  Chanoer**  CamttrhirU  TuUt^  Ibl.  14M  (Caxton);  CopenieuB'i 
HUtorjf  of  A*tr<mo9»:ft  first  edition  i  origliial  Ml.  of  the  Prineipia,  written  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton;  and  documents  in  the  Commereium  BpittoUemm  (loTentlon  of 
Fluxions) ;  Ms.  of  Aubrey's  Natural  BUtorp  of  WilUkire. 

BoTAL  SooiSTT  ov  LiTEBATUBB,  4  St.  Martin 's-pUuse,  Trafalgar- 
sqnare :  a  Taluable  Ubrarj,  greatlj  enriched  bj  the  lezicoffraphical  and 
antiquarian  worlci  presented  by  the  Re?.  U.  J.  Todd,  emtor  and  en- 
lar^er  of  Johnion'i  DieHonary:  also  papers  bj  the  most  eminent 
-writers  on  historj,  philolosj,  poetry,  pnilosophy,  and  the  arts.  The 
Society's  House  was  built  by  the  leading  members  upon  Crown-land 
granted  in  1826  by  George  iV.,  who  contributed  1100  guineas  a-year. 

It  Is  true  that  George  IV.  was  committed  to  this  laice  annual  subscription  by 
a  misconception  of  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Salisbury :  the  king  Intending  a  dona- 
tion of  1000  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  100  guineas:  but  his  msjesty 
not  only  cheerftiUy  acquiesced,  but  amused  himself  with  the  incident. 

BossBLL  IvsTiTUTiON,  Great  Coram-street:  about  15,000  Tolnmea; 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  by  proprietors  or  subscribers.  Here  is  Hay- 
don's  grand  heroic  picture  of  '*  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  ThousandV' 
it  was  disposed  of  by  lottery  for  800  guineas,  in  1836,  when  it  was  won 
bj  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Institution. 

SiOR  GoLLBOB  Library,  London  Wall  (see  page  214),  thoogh 
founded  for  the  clergy  of  the  Citjr  and  suburbs  of  London,  is  now 
accessible  daily  upon  tne  same  conditions  as  the  British  Museum  Library. 
The  Sion  collection  was  increased  by  the  beauest  of  the  librarT  of  Dr. 
'William  Harris :  here  are  many  curious  blacli-letter  theological  works* 
and  scarce  tracts  of  the  Puritan  times. 

Sib  Jonit  Soanb's  Mvsbum  :  Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts  ge- 
nerally, by  Ent^lish,  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  artists  and 
literati ;  original  Drawings  and  Mss.  by  Thorpe,  Jones,  Yanbrugh, 
Wren,  and  Chambers ;  Pennant's  London,  illustrated  with  2000  draw- 
ings,  prints,  &c.  (Fauntleroy's);  Tasso's  us.  Gerutalemme  Liherata; 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  folio  editions  of  Shakspeare,  firom  J.  P. 
Kemble's  library. 

SociBTiES,  LiTBBART  AiTO  SciBiTTiTio,  in  Islington,  Blarylebone 
Southwark,  and  Westminster,  contain  modem  libraries. 

Society  or  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  has  a  collection  of  technical 
works,  which  is  Ter^  far  from  complete,  but  was  intended  to  contain  copies 
of  all  special  treatises  on  the  arts  and  manuftiotures.  The  most  inte- 
resting and  important  part  of  the  library  is  the  us.  correspondence  and 
journal-books.  Amongst  the  rejected  communications  and  condemned 
inTentions  are  many  since  the  subjects  of  patents ;  and  these  Tolumes 
are  the  most  remarkable  registers  in  the  country  of  the  iuTenUons  of 
the  last  century.    The  books  are  lent  to  the  members. 

Statistical  Socibtt,  12  St.  James's-square :  a  large  collection  ef 
Statistical  Returns,  imperfectly  catalogued. 

UviTBD  Sebvice  Institution,  Middle  Scotland-yard,  White- 
hall :  an  admirable  librarr  of  reference  (10,000  Tolumea),  especially  Ta- 
luable in  its  practical  utility  to  soldiers ;  pamphlets  on  the  services ; 
engineering  papers ;  rich  in  old  Italian  military  literature;  a  French 
plan  of  fortification  In  me.,  corrected  in  the  handwriting  of  Yauban. 

UiriTBiuiTT  CoLLBOB,  Gower-strcet :  about  43,000  Tolumes,  and 
8000  pamphlets,  general,  legal,  and  medical ;  including  the  Chinese  li- 
brary, 10,000  Tolnmes,  left  by  Dr.  Morrison ;  the  Ricardo  library  (poli- 
tical economy)  left  by  David  Ricardo ;  and  a  large  collection  bequeathed 
by  I>r.  Holmes  of  Manchester*.  The  marble  statue  of  Locke,  in  the 
prindpal  library,  is  by  Sir  Ridiard  WeitmMOtt,  R.  A.    (See  page  aiA. 
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WE8TMIN8TBB  Abbbt  LibraxT  (Chapter  Hoiua)  was  onoe  tk 
monki*  "parlour,"  or  " parlejing"  place,  out  made  a  *^  pablic  tibrarj'" 
bj  Lord  keeper  Williams,  whiUt  Dean  of  Westminiter.  The  books 
were  burnt  in  1664,  and  but  one  M8.  UTod  oat  of  320 :  thej  are  cata- 
lofpied  in  the  Harleian  mss.  Chamberlajne  (1726)  deecribes  "^fKt 
publick  library,  free  for  all  strangers  in  term  time :  *'  abont  11,000 
Tolumes.  In  each  boardinff-house  of  Westminster  School  is  also  a  11- 
brarj;  and  there  is  a  small  school  collection  of  old  editions  of  the  dasfics. 

Williams*!  Libbabt,  Redcross-street,  Cripplegate :  20,000  ro- 
lumes,  collected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  the  nonconfonnlst, 
and  Dr.  Bates ;  and  bequeathed  by  the  former,  with  proTiaions  for 
a  building ;  opened  1729.  This  library  has  been  increased  hj  gifts,  aci 
by  a  small  income  from  estates  left  b^  Dr.  Williams :  It  is  rich  in  coo- 
trofersial  difinity,  is  open  to  the  public  by  a  Trustee's  order,  and  books 
are  allowed  to  be  taken  out.  Here  are  some  manuscripts  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Williams  purchased  most  of  the  books 
of  the  heirs  of  one  Baker,  of  High  gate:  by  negligence  many  of  the  M&s. 
were  burnt,  including  the  pompous  and  curious  Book  of  the  Cere- 
taionies  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England. — H.  LtmoimBf  1790. 

Alio,  The  Salithury  Liturgy,  finely  illuminated;  The  Hours  of  the  rir^u, 
PariB,  1498;  Illuminated  Bible;  miniature  copy  of  the  Head  of  Christ,  f^oma 
painting  in  the  Vatican ;  the  glass  baptismal  basin  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Here  is  a  Tery  interesting  collection  of  portraits  of  Dissenting  Bfinisters. 
Zoological  Societt,  11  HanoTcr-square :  Transactions  of  Learned 
Sodeties,  and  scientific  zoological  works  of  modern  date. 

CiBCULATiNO  LiBBABiBS  date  from  1740,  when  one  Wrif^ht,  at 
No.  132  Strand,  established  the  first.  Dr.  Franklin  writes  in  172& 
lodging  in  Little  Britain :  **  Circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in  nse.* 
Among  Wright's  earliest  rirals  were  the  Nobles,  in  Holbom  and  St. 
Martin's-court ;  Samuel  Bathoe,  Strand ;  and  Thomas  Lowndes,  Fleei- 
Btreet.  Another  early  Circulating  Library  was  in  Crane-court,  Fleet- 
street,  where  the  Society  of  Arts  met  in  1754  and  1755.  La  1770  there 
were  but  four  Circulating  Libraries  in  the  metropolis. 

Fbbe  Libbabibs  :  the  first  established  in  Marylebone,  1853. 
LIKGOLN's  IKK  FIELDS, 
The  fine  square  west  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  date  from  1618,  when  ''the 
grounds  were  much  planted  round  with  dwellings  and  lodgings  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  but  at  the  same  time  were  deformed 
by  cottages  and  mean  buildings,  —  encroachments  on  the  fields,  and 
nuisances  to  the  neighbourhood."  To  reform  these  grieyances,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Crown  *'  to  plant  and  reduce  to  unifor- 
mity Lincoln's- Inn-Fields,  as  it  shall  be  drawn  by  war  of  map  or  ground- 
plot  by  Inigo  Jones."  A  riew,  painted  in  oil,  of  Inigo's  nlan  is  pre- 
served at  Wilton  House :  it  is  taken  from  the  south,  and  tne  principal 
feature  is  Lindsey  House,  on  the  centre  of  the  west  side  ^see  pa^ 
883).  It  still  remains,  but  has  lost  the  handsome  Tsses  which  origi- 
nally  surmounted  the  open  balustrade  at  the  top.  (Life  o/Itdgo  Jones, 
by  P.  Cunningham.    Shakspeare  Society,  1848.) 

The  proportions  of  the  square  were  long  stated  to  be  those  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt ;  which,  says  Walpole,  "  would  hare  been 
admired  m  those  ages  when  the  keep  of  Reniiworth  Castle  was  erected 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-fetter,  and  the  Escurial  in  the  shape  of  St.  Law- 
rence's ffridiron."  But  the  fact  is  otherwise :  the  base  of  the  Great 
PTramid  measures  764  feet  on  each  side,  whereas  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
although  821  feet  on  one  side,  is  only  625  feet  ^.inches  on  the  other. 
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and  ike  area  of  ike  Pframid  is  greater  br  many  thoiuand  square  feet. 
(Colonel  Howard  Yyae,  On  the  Pyramidi.)  The  west  side  onlj  was 
completed  bj  loigo  Jones. 

linooln's-Inn- Fields  haTe  been  used  as  a  place  of  execution.  Here, 
Sept.  30  and  21, 1586,  Babington  and  his  accomplices  were  **  hanged, 
bowelled,  and  quartered,  on  a  stage  or  scaffold  of  timber  strongly 
made  for  that  purpose,  ereo  in  the  place  where  they  used  to  meet  and 
to  cooferre  of  their  traitorous  purposes."  And  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  square,  July  21,  1633,  was  beheaded  the  patriotic  Lord  William 
Bussell.    (See  Chahcebt-lanb,  p.  70.) 

Burnet  thus  describes  the  sad  scene :  '*  TUlotson  and  I  went  with  him  in  the 
co%ch  to  the  place  of  executioD.  Some  of  the  crowd  that  filled  the  streets  wept, 
while  others  insulted.  He  was  singing  psalms  a  great  part  of  the  way,  and  said 
he  hoped  to  slug  better  soon.  As  he  observed  the  great  crowd  of  people  all  the 
way,  he  said  to  un,  M  hope  I  shall  quickly  see  a  mu«h  better  assembly.'  When 
lie  came  to  the  scaffold,  he  walked  about  it  four  or  five  times.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  sheriA  and  delivered  his  paper. . .  He  prayed  by  himself,  then  TUlotson  prayed 
-with  him.  After  that  he  prayed  again  by  himself,  and  then  undressed  himself 
and  laid  his  head  on  the  block  without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  and  it  was 
cut  off  at  two  strokes." 

The  Fields  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  idle  and  ricions  ragrants: 
■uch  were  **  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields  Mumpers ;"  and  *'  Scarecrow,  the  beg- 
gar in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  who  disabled  himself  in  lus  right  le^,  and 
aska  alms  all  day,  to  set  himself  a  warm  supper  and  a  trull  at  mght." 
(SpecUUor,  No.  6.)  Boys  gambled  for  farthmgs  and  oranges  ;  and  a 
favourite  game  here  was  **  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  played  with  a  mov- 
able hand  pointing  to  a  circle  of  figures,  such  as  we  remember  in  Moor- 
fields,  the  prizes  being  gingerbread-nuts  the  size  of  farthings.  Gay,  in 
his  Trivia,  cautions  the  pedestrian  : 

'*  Where  Lincoln  Inn's  wide  space  is  raU*d  around, 
Cross  not  with  vent'rous  step;  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  daylight  shone, 
Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone : 
That  wretch,  which  late  compassion  moved,  shall  wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  ground." 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  iZi(^er«  were .  wretches  who  assumed  the  characters  of 
maimed  soldiers,  and  begged  fh>m  the  claims  of  Naseby,  Edgehill,  Newbury,  and 
Marston  Moor;  their  prey  was  people  of  fashion,  whose  coaches  they  attacked,  and 
If  refused  relief,  they  told  their  owners,  '*'Tla  a  sad  thing  that  an  old  crippled 
cavalier  should  be  suffered  to  beg  for  a  maintenance,  and  a  young  cavalier,  that 
never  heard  the  whistle  of  a  bullet,  should  ride  in  his  coach." 

The  Fields  were  not,  however,  inclosed  with  iron  railing  nntil  after 
1795,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
being  ridden  over;  "before  which  time  it  was  a  receptacle  for  rude 
fellows  to  air  horses,  and  many  robberies  were  oommittra  in  it."  {Oen- 
iUmtaCe  Magazine,  Aug.  1773.)  But  Ireland  states  that  Jekyll  waa 
attacked  and  thrown  down  by  the  mob,  in  consequence  of  his  aid  in 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  raise  the  price  of  gin. 

In  "the  Fields"  was  often  set  up,  until  its  final  wolition,  the 
Pillory,  handy  for  the  rabble  of  Clare  Market. 

On  the  north  side  is  Sib  John  Soank's  Musxum  (see  Musbums); 
■onth,  the  Colleob  or  Surgeons  (see  page  208) ;  east,  Lincoln's  Ixh 
New  Hall  (see  page  406) ;  we>t,  throagn  Inigo  Jones's  archway,  in 
Duke-street,  is  trie  Sabdinian  Roman  Gatholio  Chapel  (see  page 
182);  opposite  which,  over  an  Italian  warehouse,  lodged  Dr.  Franklin, 
when  a  compositor  at  Watts's  printing-office. 

Qreai  and  Little  TumetiU  are  named  from  the  turning  stiles  which* 
two  centuries  since,  stood  nt  their  ends  next  Lincolirs  Inn  Fields, 
to  prevent  the  straying  of  cattle  therefrom.  Sir  Edward  Sandys's 
cnnotts  JSuropa  Speculum,  4.o,  1687|  was  **sold  by  George  Button,  at 
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the  Timing  StUe  in  Holbonie.'*  The  English  traMlntion  of  BUiof 
Peter  Camiu*8  Admirable  Eventty  4to,  1639,  was  also  "  sold  in  HoUionie, 
In  TumstiU  Lane."    In  1686  was  buUt  New  TurngtOe. 

TttmsUle'oUeff,  leading  to  Holborn,  was  first  designed  as  a  efaange 
for  selling  Welsh  friezes,  flannels,  &c.  Here  Gartwrigfai,  the  book- 
seller, kept  shop :  he  was  an  excellent  plajer,  and  bequeathed  his  plaji 
and  pictures  to  Dolwich  College. 

The  coneentimtion  of  die  Law  Conrts  hi  Lincoln*!  Inn  Fields  has  been  pnr 
posed;  and  in  1641  Mr.  Barry  designed  a  laxge  buildiuft,  of  Grecian  ehaiaeter. 
containing  a  Great  Hall  (nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  Westminatcr  Hall},  mr- 
Tounded  by  12  courts;  the  whole  occupying  one-third  of  the  area  within  the 
zaili,  to  be  belted  with  plantations.  Funds  were  wanting,  and  the  blocking  np 
of  the  open  space  was  objected  to :  persons  bad  considered  this  area  as  tbcar 
"  country  walk/'  and  that  "  thev  had  been  in  the  eouutrf  when  tbej  had  bees 
round  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields."    (Evidence  bifore  Parliament.) 

LITERABT  FUND  (bOYAL), 
78  Great  Rossell-street,  Bloomsbury,  administers  assistance  to  antbori 
In  distrested  circumstances,  "  or  depriTcd,  bj  enfeebled  faculties  or  de> 
dining  life,  of  the  power  of  literar j  exertion ;"  such  assistance  being 
extended,  at  the  death  of  an  author,  to  his  widow  and  children.  A  br- 
law  enacts  that  the  applicant,  to  be  entitled  to  assistance,  muai  km 
publuhed  a  booh, 

"  With  equal  promptitude  and  delieacy,  its  committee  are  ever  ready  te  ad- 
minister to  the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate  scholar,  who  can  satisfy  then  thsS 
his  misery  is  not  the  Just  punishment  of  immoral  habits.  Some  of  the  brightest 
names  in  contemporary  literature  have  been  beholden  to  the  bounty  of  thte  Insti- 
tution, and  in  numerous  instances  its  interference  has  shielded  fkiendloss  mcift 
ttom  utter  ruin."— QiiariM'/y  Review. 

The  Society  was  esUblished  bj  subscription,  in  1790,  bj  Bfr.  Barid 
Williams,  who  has  detailed  its  objects  in  a  work  entitled  7%e  CUnms 
of  Literature.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Williams  in  1773,  to  a  dub 
which  met  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Tavern,  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square  ;  Dr.  Franklin  presided,  but  discouraged  Williams  bj  observing, 
**  the  event  will  require  so  much  time,  perseverance,  and  patience, 
that  the  anril  may  wear  out  the  hammer."  The  first  anniversary 
dinner  was  held  in  1793 :  in  1794  an  ode  was  recited ;  and  this  prac- 
tice was  continued  until  1830.  Among  the  writers  of  these  poems 
were  Captaiu  Morris,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  George  J>jer, 
Mr.  Boscawen,  the  Rev.  Henrv  Kett,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Sjnunons, 
the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  Mr.  Henry  Nedte, 
and  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham.  The  first  patron  of  the  Fund,  the  Prince 
Regent,  contributed  5455/. ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Sussex,  York,  and 
Cambridge  presided  at  its  (Unners ;  and,  in  1842,  Prince  Albert.  In  the 
SocietT's  armorial  bearings  are  the  imperial  crown  and  the  Prmce  of 
Wales^s  plume.  The  first  house  of  the  Fund  was  36  Gerrard-street, 
8oho,  where  Williams  died  in  1816 :  he  was  buried  in  St.  Ann's  diurdi, 
and  his  gravestone  bears,  ''David  Williams,  Esq.,  aged  78  tbabs, 
FoDNDEB  OF  THE  LiTEBABT  FuND."  Tot  Canning,  in  political  spite, 
once  classed  Williams  amongst  "  creeping  creatures,  venomous  and 
low  I"  The  Fund  was  incorporated  1818 :  the  averu^e  number  of  au- 
thors relieved  annuallj  is  40,  among  whom  poets  anatale- writers  pre- 
dominate ;  annual  grants  about  14001.  The  Reserve  Fund  was  in  ISdS 
nearly  40,000/.    (See  Librabies,  page  462.) 

LITTLE  BRITAIK, 
Anciently  Breton  or  Britain -street,  west  of  Aldersgate-street,  la  named 
from  the  Earls  of  Britons,  who  had  here  a  magnificent  town-n 
to  which  adjoined  Montagu  House  and  other  noble  residences. 
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Little  Britain  was  as  ranarkaUe  for  Ito  booksellers  throuff  h  the  reigns 
of  Charles  I.  and  11.,  James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary,  as  Paternoster- 
row  is  at  present  This  location  of  booksellers  maj  have  been  influ- 
enced bj  John  Daj,  the  eminent  printer,  livinff  OTer  Aldersgate;  and 
from  Gmb-street  being  the  abode  of  authors.  (See  Grub-strbbt,  pp. 
335-7.)    "  Bartholomew-dose  printers"  are  also  mentioned  by  Dryden. 

Roger  North,  In  his  U/e  of  th§  Hon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Norths  spoakinc  of  the 
bookaellers  in  the  reign  of  Chiirloo  II.,  says :  "  Little  Britain  was  a  plentuTul  and 
perpetual  emporium  of  learned  authors,  and  men  went  tliither  as  to  a  market. 
Thia  drew  to  the  place  a  mighty  trade,  the  rather  because  the  shops  were  spa- 
cious, and  the  learned  gladly  resorted  to  them,  where  they  seldom  faUed  to  meet 
with  agreeable  oonveraation;  and  the  booksellers  themselves  were  knowing  and 
conTeztitale  men,  with  whom,  for  the  sake  of  bookish  knowledge,  the  gieatest 
wits  were  pleased  to  conTerse;  and  we  may  Jadge  the  time  as  well  spent  there  as 
(In  latter  days)  either  In  Uvem  or  coffee-house.  But  now  this  emporium  has 
vanished,  and  the  trade  contracted  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  persons." 

Robert  Scott  appears  to  hsTe  been  a  principal  dealer  in  Little 
Britain.  A  newspaper  of  1644  states  460  psmphlets  to  have  been  pub- 
liabed  here  in  four  years.   Richard  Chiswell,  of  Uttle  Britain,  buried  in 


In  1735,  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  working  at  Palmer's  printing-offloe 
in  Bartholomew-close,  lodged  in  Little  Britain,  next  door  to  Wilcox  the 
bookseller,  who  lent  Franklin  books  ''for  a  reasonable  retribution." 

Mitton,  after  he  had  left  Jewin-street,  lodged  for  a  time  in  Little  Britain  with 
llflllagton,  the  book-auctioneer,  who  was  accustomed  to  lead  his  venerable  inmate 
by  the  hand  when  he  walked  In  the  street,  as  mentioned  by  Richardson,  on  the 
testimony  of  an  acquaintance  of  Milton.  (Symmons's  Lift  of  MiUon,  2d  edition, 
p.  Ml.)  Richardson  also  relates,  that  hi  Little  Britain  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  when 
beating  about  for  books  to  his  taste,  "  met  with  ParudUe  Lo§t,  and  was  so  struck 
with  some  of  its  passages  that  he  bought  it,  the  bookseller  be^^iig  him  to  speak 
to  its  Ikvoar  if  he  liked  it,  fbr  that  they  (the  copies  in  his  shop,  not  the  impree- 
aion,  as  Malone  states)  Uy  on  his  hands  as  waste  paper.  The  Earl  read  the  poem, 
and  sent  it  to  Dryden,  who  returned  h  with  the  memorable  opinion:  *This  man 
cuts  ns  all  out,  and  the  ancients  too."* 

<<The  raoe  of  bookseliers  in  Little  Britain  is  now  afanost  eitinct; 
honest  Ballard,  well  known  for  his  curious  dlTinity  catalogues,  being 
their  only  genuine  reprssentaliTe'*  (Oenl/saum  #  Magazine,  No.  1, 1731). 


JDuke-tinetf  formerly  Duck-lane,  leading  into  Smithfield^  was  onoe 
oelebraled  for  refuie  book-shops : 

**  And  so  nuiy*st  thou,  perchance,  pass  up  and  down. 
And  please  awhile  th*  admiring  court  and  town. 
Who  after  all  shall  in  Duck-lane  shops  be  thrown." 

Oldham's  Sotirett  ciie.  1680. 
Washington  Irring  describes  the  locality  as  '*  a  cluster  of  narrow 
streets  and  courts  of  Tcry  Tcnerable  and  debilitated  houses,  scTeral  readT 
to  taoBble  down,  the  fh>nta  of  which  are  magnificently  enriched  witn 
old  oeken  earrings  of  hideous  faces,  unknown  oirds,  beasts,  and  fishes* 
and  fruits  and  flowers,  which  it  would  perplex  a  naturalist  to  classify" 
(SkeUh-book),  Itost  of  this  grotesque  ornamentation  1ms,  howcTer, 
long  disappeared. 

LOMBAKD-STBEETy 

« A  certain  street  of  the  greatest  credit  in  Europe,"  (AdditoHj) 
is  proTcd  by  Stow  to  hare  borne  that  name  before  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  is  so  called  of  the  Longobards,  the  first  of  whom  were 
the  Cauraini  family,  a  rich  race  of  banhers  who  lettled  here,  and  their 
eouBtrymen  soon  grouped  around  them.   Thej  were  also  the  goU- 
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■niths,  who  took  pled^j^es  in  plate,  jeweU,  &c. ;  and  the  L_. 

Lombardt  (the  three  golden  pilUof  the  Medici  familj)  has 

as  the  ligu  of  the  pawnbrokers.*    The  black-letter  ballad  in  the  Pepjs 
collection  makes  the  hosband  of  Jane  Shore  a  goldsmith  here : 
"  In  Lombard-street  I  once  did  dwelle, 

As  London  yet  can  witnetse  welle; 

IVhere  numy  gallants  did  beholde 

My  beauty  in  a  shop  of  golde. 

«  •  •  * 

I  penance  did  in  Lombard-atreete 

In  shameful  manner  in  a  sheete." 
Here  the  merchants  assembled  twice  daily  in  all  weathera.  In 
1537,  Sir  Richard  Gresham  proposed  to  Cromwell  (then  Lord  Prrvr 
Seal)  "  to  make  a  goodely  Bursse  in  Lombert-strette,  for  marchannts 
to  repayer  unto.*'  Hence  originated  the  Exchange  built  by  Sir  Ridi- 
ard's  son,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  was  then  liTing  in  Lombard-atreet* 
described  br  Hentzner  as  the  handsomest  street  in  London. 

Here,  like  other  bankers,*  Gresham  kept  a  shop  on  the  site  of  the 
banking-house  (No.  68)  of  Martin,  Stone,  and  Martins,  who  in  Pen- 
nant's time  possessed  the  Isrge  gilt  grasshopper  (Gresham's  crert) 
which  was  placed  orer  his  door  as  a  sign.  It  existed  entire  until  17d5, 
-trhen  the  present  house  was  built,  and  the  sign  disappeared  pieoeoDBeaL 
Hentzner,  in  1593,  saw  In  Lombard-street  **ail  sorts  of  gold  and  silTer  vessels 
exposed  to  sale,  as  well  as  ancient  and  modem  coins.  In  such  quantities  aa  must 
surprise  a  man  the  first  time  he  sees  and  considers  them."  At  Gresham'a  deatii, 
much  of  his  wealth  consisted  of  gold  chains.  Lombard-street  has  retained  its 
character  as  well  as  Its  name  for  at  least  five  centuries  and  a  half;  and  within  the 
last  thirty  years  several  gold  and  sUver  lacemen  llred  there. — Buigon's  L^femtd 
Timet  of  Sir  Tkoma*  Grethamt  vol.  1.  p.  281 :  1839. 

The  Pope's  merchants  also  chaffered  here  for  their  wafh^caha 
hnd  pardons.  Sir  Simon  Eye  built  here  a  large  taTcm, "  the  Cardinal's 
Bat  ;*'  and  Pope's  Head  Alley,  leading  from  Lombard-street  to  Com- 
hill,  is  named  from  "  the  Pope*s  Hesd  Tavem,"  which  existed  in  1464  : 
it  had  a  finely  psinted  room  in  Pepys's  time.  The  AUet  was  onoe  famons 
for  its  printseUers,  for  toys,  turnery,  and  cutlery;  ana  stalls  of  fine  fruit. 
The  poet  Pope  was  bom  in  Lombard-street,  May  22, 1688,  ''at  the 
house  wiiich  is  now  Mr.  Morgan's,  an  apothecary"  (Spenee's  ifjtee- 
ifotes) ;  a  name  long  since  forgotten,  although  J.  T.  Smith  took  much 
pains  to  disooTcr  it.  Pope's  Esther  was  a  linen-draper,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  poet  was  partW  educated  bir  the  family  priest.  Pope 
apostropluses  John  Moore,  ''author  of  the  celebrated  worm-powder, 
*<  O  learned  Mend  of  Abdkurch-lant.** 
Lombsrd-street  had  also  its  booksellers.  The  imprint  to  Howel*s 
Fsmiliar  Letters,  5th  edition,  is  :  "  London,  printed  for  Tkonuu  Guv, 
at  the  Comer-shop  of  little  Lombard-ttreet  and  ComhUl,  near  Wool- 
chureh  Market,  1078."  And  1696,  Sept.  17,  Lloyd's  News  was  first 
"printed  for  Edward  Lloyd  (CoiFee-man)  in  Lombard-street. "  To* 
wards  Birchin  (anciently  BirchoTer's)-lane  stood  the  house  of  William  de 
la  Pole,  created  in  France,  by  Edward  III.,  Knight  Banneret;  he  was 
King's  Merchant,  and  from  him  sprang  a  numerous  race  of  nobilitv. 

Sir  Martin  Bowes,  the  wealtny  goldsmith,  lived  upon  the  site  of 
Ko.  67,  now  Glyn's  banking-house. 

In  Qtorgs-yard  was  the  George  hostelry,  the  London  lodging  of 

Earl  Ferrers,  whose  brother,  in  1175,  was  slain  here  in  the  nignt,  and 

thrown  into  the  dirty  street,  which  led  to  the  setting  of  night-watdiss. 

Lombard-street  highway  passes  over  the  site  of  Roman  houses,  and  has  been 

*  By  others  the  sign  !*•  traced  to  the  three  pieces  of  gold,  which  are  the  emblem 
-ef  the  charitable  St.  Micholas.    (See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sucrsd  amd  LepmOmry  Art.} 
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tbe  Held  of  three  great  ;li»if«  of  Roman  remaini,  in  1780,  1774,  and  1785-6;  the 
latter,  in  its  stratum  of  wood  ashei,  lupposed  to  indicate  the  burning  of  London 
by  Boadicea.  Ten  feet  below  the  street-level  was  found  a  wall  of  the  smaller-sized 
Roman  bricks,  pierced  by  flues  or  chimneys ;  likewise  tUe  and  brick  pavements ; 
in  Birchin-lane,  atesselated  pavement  of  elegant  design,  heaps  of  Roman  coins, 
gUoM  bottles,  keys,  and  beads;  vessels  and  frai<ments  of  earthenware;  and  a  large 
vessel  of  red  Saraian  ware,  richly  embellished,  and  reminding  us  that  "Rome 
did  not  want  its  Wedgwood."  The  causeway,  which  Wren  considered  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  Roman  station,  was  then  also  discovered  in  Birchin-lane. 

In  Lombard-itreet  are  aixteen  banluDg-hoiues,  and  fire  and  life  in- 
snranoe-offices ;  mostly  handsome  buildings.  The  Pelican  Life  Office 
-was  built  bj  Sir  Robert  Taylor ;  and  the  emblematic  group,  designed 
bjr  Ladj  IMana  Beauclerk,  was  executed  by  Coade,  at  I^mbeth. 

THm  Oeneral  Poet-Office  was  removed  to  Lombard-street  earl?  in 
the  last  century  (see  p.  394),  and  thence  to  St.  Siartin*s-le-6rand  in  1839. 

Here  are  the  churches  of  Allhallows  (see  page  116) ;  St.  Edmund 
(p.  126) ;  and  St.  liar j  Woolnoth  (p.  148). 

LONDON   INSTITUTION, 

Finabury  Circus,  was  established  by  aproprietarj,  1805,  "for  theadvance- 
ment  of  literature  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge :"  upon  its  first 
committee  were  Mr.  Ang^rsteio  and  Mr.  Richard  Sharp  {**  Conversation 
Sharp").    The  InstitaUon  was  temporarily  located  at  8  Old  Jewry  (the 
fine  brick  mansion  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  temp.  Charles  IL),and  opened 
with  a  library  of  10,000  Tolumes;  incorporated  in  1807 :  the  sun  in  splen* 
dour,  a  terrestrial  globe,  open  book,  and  air-pump,  among  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  the  common  seal,  characterising  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 
In  1812  it  was  remored  to  King's  Arms'-yard,  Coleman- street ;  and 
thence,  in  1819,  to  the  present  mansion,  built  on  the  north  side  of  Moor- 
fields  (Brooks,  architect);  the  first  stone  laid  November  4, 1815,  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Birch :  the  facade  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  has  a  Corinthian 
portico,  modifiedfrom  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli ;  cost  of  the  building, 
31 AS4I.    The  Librarr  is  97  by  42  feet,  and  28  in  height,  and  has  a  gallery 
throughout :  the  collection  of  books  is  "  one  of  the  most  useful  and  ao- 
oessibTe  in  Britain  "  (see  Libbaribs,  page  462).   In  the  rear  of  the  man- 
rion  is  the  Lecture-room,  or  Theatre,  for  700  auditors ;  and  adjoining 
are  the  Apparatus-room  and  Laboratory ;  the  latter  designed  bj  W. 
H.  Pepys,  F.R.S.,  and  engraTcd  in  Parkes*s  Chemical  Catechism,  13th 
edition,  1834.    The  apparatus  in  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  electricitT, 
and  magnetism,  is  very  perfect ;  but  the  great  battery  of  2000  double 
plates,  and  another  witn  a  pair  of  plates  200  feet  square,  with  which  Sir- 
Humphrj  Dbtj  experimented,  have  long  been  destroyed. 

LONDON  STONEy 

Cannon-stree^  Is  a  fragment  of  the  Z«pi«  MiUiarie  (mile-stone)  of  the 
Romans,  **  a  pillar  set  up  by  them  in  the  centre  of  the  forum  of  Agricola's 
station,  the  gnoma  or  ununlieue  eattri  Londinensie"  {A,  J.  Kempe, 
F.S.A.)  Stow  describes  it  on  the  ecuth  side  of  the  street,  near  the 
channel  of  Walbroolc,  **  pitched  upright,  a  gpreat  stone,  oslled  London. 
Stone,  fixed  in  the  ground  rery  deep,  fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  and 
so  strongly  set,  that  if  carts  do  run  against  it  through  negligence, 
the  wheels  be  broken,  and  the  stone  itseu  be  unshaken.'"  There  is  eri- 
Senoe  to  the  belief  that  it  was  placed  here  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
Camden  considers  it  to  have  been  the  great  central  mile-stone,  from 
whieb  the  British  high-roads  radiated,  and  the  dtstances  on  them  were 
reekooedy  similar  to  that  in  the  Forum  at  Rome.* 


*  A  like  stone,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Sd  eentuxy),  was  found  on  the  side  of 
the  Roman  Foss-way,  near  Leicester,  in  1771 ;  and  is  preserved  in-the  Mnseum 
ef  the  Uioester  Liteiaiy  and  FbilosophSoal  Soolscy.        [^  g  t  ed  byX^OOgie 
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London  Stone  is  referred  to  m  a  local  mark  of  immeniorial  aotiqurf 
in  Saxon  charterf .  Stow  found  it  mentioned  as  a  landmark  in  a  list  of 
rents  belonging  to  Christ's  Ctiurch,  in  Canterbury,  at  the  end  of  a  fkir- 
written  gospel-book/'  given  to  that  foundation  by  the  West-Saxon  Kinr 
Athelstane,  who  reigned  from  925  to  941,.  Of  later  time  we  rea^ 
that  in  the  jear  1135,  the  1st  of  King  Stephen,  a  fire,  which  began  in 
the  house  of  one  Ailward,  near  unto  London  Stone,  oonsnined  all  cmt 
to  Aldgate.  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,  ''the  draper  of  London  Stonc^*'  was 
the  first  Major  of  London,  1189.    Ljdgate,  about  1490,  sings : 

**  Then  I  went  forth  bj  London  Stone 
Throughout  all  Canwick  Street.** — Lmtdon  Laekpemmf. 

Holinshed  mentions  the  Stone  in  describing  the  insurrectioD  of  Jack 
Cade,  vf ho,  when  he  had  forced  his  way  into  the  capital,  struck  his 
sword  upon  London  Stone,  exclaiming, "  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this 
city."  Shakspeare  has  introduced  this  dramatic  incident  la  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  lY.  act  ir.  sc  1.  In  '*  PasquiU  and  Marforiua»^  1569, 
we  read :  **  Set  up  this  bill  at  London  Stone.  Let  it  be  doone  solemnlT, 
with  drom  and  trumpet ;  and  loolie  you  adTance  my  onlloar  oq  tta  top 
of  the  steeple  right  over  sgainst  it."  Also^  <<if  it  please  them  thcM 
dark  whiter  nighu,  to  sticke  uppe  their  papers  uppon  London  Stone..'* 
Here  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  customary  to  afiz  official  papera. 

Luther^s  TakU-Talk,  English  translation,  waa  first  *< printed  by 
William  Du  Card,  dwelling  in  Suffolk-lane,  near  London-atone,  16612.^ 

Watling-street,  of  which  Cannon-street  is  a  continuation,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  principal  street  of  Roman  London ;  but  it  mar 
Bare  been  a  British  rood  before  the  arriTal  of  the  Romana,  to  which 
earlier  period  Strype  refers  London  Stone.  After  the  Great  Firs  of 
1666,  the  ground  in  Cannon-street  was  much  disturbed,  and  the  '*  large 
foundations'*  of  London  Stone  led  Wren  to  consider  it  to  haTe  ben 
some  more  consulerable  monument  than  eren  the  Roman  milUarinoi ; 
for  acHoining  "  were  disooTcred  some  tesselated  paTcments,  and  other 
extensiTe  remains  of  Ron^an  workmanship  and  ouildings.  Probably, 
this  might,  in  some  degree,  haye  imitated  the  MUiarium  Amrmtm  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  at  Rome,  bat  an 
eminent  building,"  containing  many  statues.  The  Stone,  before  the 
Great  Fire,  waa  *'  much  worn  away,  and  aa  it  were  but  a  stump  renain« 
ing."  (iSKrypt.)  It  was  then  cased  orer  by  Wren  with  a  new  stone^ 
handsomely  wrought  and  cut  hollow,  something  like  a  Ronsaa  altar 
or  pedestal,  admitting  the  ancient  fragment,  **  now  not  much  larger 
than  a  bomb-sheU,**  to  be  seen  through  a  laige  aperture  near  the  top. 
The  Stone,  in  its  old  position  on  the  wuik  side  of  tne  street,  beine  com- 
plained of  as  a  nuisance,  was  remoTcd  to  the  north  side  in  1743,  tdoae  to 
the  Icerb:  here  again  it  proTcd  aa  obstruction;  and  in  179^  wbsn 
the  church  waa  about  to  be  repaired,  the  Tcnerable  Stone  waa  hj  aome 
of  the  parishioners  doomed  to  destruction ;  but  Mr.  Thomea  Maadsn, 
of  Sherbome-lane,  printer,  preTailed  on  the  parish-officers  to  have  it 
placed  against  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  where  it  now  maaina. 

LONDON  WALL^ 

Moorfidds,  is  a  street  named  from  iU  north  ride  eceup;^  the  site  of 
that  portion  of  the  City  WaU  which  divided  the  City  Liberty  f^oai  the 
manor  of  Finsbury,  and  agahast  which  was  hoUt  Bethlem  Hoepita], 
taken  down  1617-8;  when  also  the  Wall  was  removed:  '^ found  un- 
eommonly  thick,  and  the  bricks  double  the  siae  of  those  now  used;  the 
centre  filled  in  with  large  loose  stones,  &c.' *  (Uughson  's  IFoOt,  1S17.) 
The  le?el  of  the  street  has  been  in  part  raiaad  two  liset  within  the  last 
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80  jean,  Qyer  Hdmet  Court  entranoe  is  a  helmet,  boldlj  Bculptnied 
in  etone.    Here  i»  Sio*  CoUegt,  described  at  page  214. 

The  Wall,  beliered  to  be  the  work  of  the  later  Boman  period,  when 
London  was  often  esposed  to  hostile  attacks,  extended  firom  theTower^ 
through  the  Minories  to  Aldgate^  Houndsditoh,  Bishopsgate,  aiang 
Isondon  Wail  to  Fore-street,  through  Cripplegate  and  Casue-street  to 
Aldengate,  and  so  through  Christ's  Hospital  bj  Newgate  and  Lndgate 
towards  the  Thames.    (See  City  Wall  and  Gatbs,  pp.  18i-6.) 

LONG  ACBE, 

The  main  street  between  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Giles's,  and  extending 
from  Dmry-lane  west  to  St.  fiiartin's-lane,  was  (temp.  Henry  VIIL)  an 
open  fieU,  called  the  Elms,  from  a  line  of  those  trees  growing  upon  it, 
as  shewn  in  Aggas's  plan.  It  was  next  called  Seven  Acres ;  ana  temp* 
Charles  L,  when  it  was  first  laid  ont,  it  was  changed  to  Long  Acre, 
firom  the  length  of  the  slip  of  ground  first  made  a  path  waj.  In  nuBnix- 
allej,  now  UanoTer-conrt,  on  the  south,  John  Tajlor,  the  water-poet, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  kept  an  ale-honse,  first  with  the  sign 
of  **  The  Mourning  Crown,"  for  whicn,  at  the  Commonwealth,  he  sub- 
fltHuted  his  own  head,  with  this  motto: 

"  There*!  many  a  head  standi  for  a  sign ; 
Then,  gentle  reader,  why  not  miner' 

Taylor,  as  a  Thames  waterman,  stoutly  assailed  coaches,  among  the 
bnuders  of  which  he  died,  in  Phoenix-alley,  in  1653. 

It  is  related  of  Prior,  the  poet,  that  after  spending  the  ereniog  with 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  he  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale  with  a  common  soldier  and  his  wife  in  Long 
Acre,  before  he  went  to  bed.  This  woman  (abo  said  to  haTe  been  a 
cobbler's  and  an  alehouse-keeper's  wife)  was  the  beautiful  Chloe  of 
Prior's  poems :  "  he  nsed  to  bury  himself  for  whole  days  and  nights 
together  with  this  poor  mean  creature"  {Pope), 


Defoe  {Jowme^  ikrou^Hngtamd,  1722)  detcribes  "the  Hug-houM  Club,  la 

9  ofgei 
ure'eeldom  und 
_  „  _  I  greir  bain,  now  witl 

ninety  years  old,  who  is  their  president,  and  sits  In  an  arm'd  chair  some  steps 


Long  Acre,  where,  erery  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  a  mixture  of  gentlemen,  law- 
yers, and  tradesmen,  meet  In  a  great  room,  and  are  seldom  under  a  hundred.  They 
nave  a  grave  old  gentleman,  in  his  own  greir  hairs,  now  within  a  few  months  of 


higher  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  keep  the  whole  room  in  order.  A  harp 
plays  all  the  time  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  every  now  and  then  one  or 
other  of  the  company  rises  and  entertains  the  rest  with  a  song,  and  (by  the  by) 
some  are  good  masters.  Here  is  nothing  drunk  but  ale,  and  erery  gentleman 
hatti  his  separate  mug,  which  he  chalks  on  the  table  where  he  sits  as  It  u  brought 
In :  and  every  one  retires  as  he  pleases,  as  f^om  a  ooflbe-house.  The  room  is 
always  so  diverted  with  songs,  and  drinking  tnm  one  table  to  another  to  one 
another's  healths,  that  there  is  no  room  for  poUtleka,  or  any  thing  that  can  sour 
oonvcrsadon.  One  must  be  there  by  seven  to  get  room,  and  after  ten  the  <vim* 
pany  are  for  the  most  part  gone." 

Long  Acre  was  at  first  inhabited  by  persons  of  note,  and  some  of 
the  bouses  are  handsomely  built;  but  coacnmakers,  and  the  subordinate 
trades  of  coach-trimmers,  colourmen,  and  varnish-makers,  have  probably 
lived  in  Long  Acre  since  the  general  introduction  of  coaches,  etrc.  1630, 
John  Locke  (in  his  JHary,  1G79)  recommends  **  Mr.  Cox,  of  Lonff 
Acre,  for  all  sorts  of  dioptlcal  glasses,*'  A  few  old  signs,  indud* 
ing  the  goldbeater's  gilded  arm  and  hammer,  remain  upon  the  houses 
fronts ;  but  the  coadunakers  have  of  late  years  followed  Cuhion  west« 
ward.  The  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Acre  was  the  private  pro« 
perty  of  the  Bev.  John  Warner,  D.D.,  an  elo<]oent  preacher  (d.  1800). 
In  ooniunetimi  with  Dr.  Lettsom  and  Mr.  Nichols,  Dr.  Warner  origi- 
nated the  erection  of  the  statue  of  John  Howard  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Among  the  wmtnma  of  Long  Acre  were  Dr.  Gardner's  Worm-deitroy- 
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ing  MedicineB,  &c. ;  and  Burcheirs  Anodyne  Necklaces,  ftroDgly  i 
mended  for  teeth-cutting,  bj  Dr.  Turner,  the  ioTentor;  and  lyr.  Cham- 
berlain, who  poBMMed  the  secret. 

In  RoMt'Hreett  the  notoriont  Edward  Curll,  the  boolneller,  kept 
shop,  with  Pope's  Head  for  his  sign.  In  this  street  Dryden  was  cad- 
gelled  on  his  waj  home  from  Will's  Coffee-house  to  Long  Acre. 

JSndell-street,  on  the  south,  leads  to  Holbom  (see  p.  374).  SU  MartitCt 
Hatt  was  built  in  1849,  beween  Charles  and  Wilson  streeta  (see  p.  370); 
and  in  Castle-street,  in  1850,  the  Si,  MartviCa  Northern  Schools  (WvM. 
architect).  The  style  is  Byzantine,  with  two  tiers  of  pointed  ardies; 
the  top  story  being  a  coyered  playground,  100  feet  lt>ng>  opening  to 
the  front  by  a  colonnade,—^  novel  contriTaace  for  keeping  the  childrai 
from  the  evil  ways  of  the  street. 

LORD  MAYOB*S  STATE. 

^  The  salary  and  allowances  paid  to  the  Lord  Mayor  from  the 
City  funds  during  his  year  of  office,  with  sums  f^m  other  aoorces, 
amount  to  about  7900/.  He  resides  in  the  Mansion  House,  which  is 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  provided  with  plate  and  iewelled  orna- 
ments said  to  be  worth  from  20,000/.  to  30^0002. :  his  housebold  con- 
sists of  20  gentlemen,  including  the  Sword-bearer,  the  Common  Hunt, 
the  Common  Crier,  and  the  Water-baHiff,  all  of  whom  have  the  title 
of  esquires.  He  has  a  splendid  retinue  of  servants,  and  keepa  three 
tables ;  he  is  provided  with  a  gorgeous  state-coach,  but  not  with  horses ; 
and  he  finds  the  dress-carriage  and  horses  for  the  Lady  Mayoress.  (See 
State  Coaches.)  He  is  expected  to  give  a  certain  number  of  state 
banquets  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  bearing  half  of  the  expense 
of  the  inauguration-dinner  at  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  November.  Tlie 
Lord  Mayor's  dinners  areprovided  by  contract,  but  the  wines  are  sup- 

Elied  ftrom  the  Mansion-House  cellars.    The  mayoralty  ezpensoa,  un- 
$6s  ''cool  was  his  kitchen,"  generally  exceed  by  4000/.  the  City  a^ow- 
ance.    The  state  liveries  usutuly  cost  500/. 

The  Fool  was  formerly  one  of  the  Lord  Bfayor*s  household ;  and  be 
was  bound  by  his  office  to  leap,  clothes  and  ul,  into  a  lar^e  bowl  of 
custard,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  inauguration  dinner: 

"  He  may,  perchance,  in  tall  of  a  Sheriff's  dinner. 
Skip  with  a  rime  o^  the  table,  from  new  nothing. 
And  take  hla  almaln  leap  into  a  cuetard. 
Shall  make  my  Lady  Mayoreu  and  her  Bisters 
Laugh  all  theur  hods  over  their  shoulders. " — Ben  Jonmm, 

Cnstard  waa  '<  a  food  much  used  in  City  feasts,^'  (Johnson's  JKet) 

"  Now  may'n  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate  lay; 

Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day."-~PofM. 

Cothme  and  JeweU, — On  ordinary  state  occasions  the  Lord  Mayor 
wears  a  massive  black  silk  robe  richly  embroidered,  and  his  collar  and 
Jewel.  In  the  courts  and  dvie  meetings  he  has  a  violet  silk  robe, 
Airred,  and  barred  with  black  velvet ;  and  on  the  bench  at  the  Maonon 
House,  and  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  he  wears  a  scarlet  robe, 
furred,  and  bordered  with  black  velvet.  In  conducting  the  Sovereign 
through  the  City,  the  Lord  Mayor  wears  a  rich  crimson  velvet  robe. 
Beneath  the  robe  is  worn  a  rich  court  suit,  with  point-lace ;  and  the 
"Velvet  hood  of  old  has  been  superseded  by  a  three-cornered  dress  hat, 
trimmed  with  black  ostrich-feathers. 

The  wrar  ofrobet  of  various  colours  upon  certain  days  was  ilxed  by  a  ngula- 
tion  in  1562,  and,  with  the  customs  and  orders  for  meeting,  was  printed  in  a  tract 
by  John  Day,  now  very  scarce.    But  the  present  authority  for  the  customs  is  a 
pamphlet  printed  by  direction  of  the  Common  Council  ia  1789. 
The  CoUar  ia  of  pore  gold,  composed  of  asericB  of  Unks^eadk  fipraMd 
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of  a  letter  S;  a  united  York  and  Lancaster,  or  Henrj  YII.  rose ;  and  a 
maeslTe  knolt.  The  ends  of  the  chain  are  joined  by  the  portcullis,  from 
the  points  of  which,  suspended  bj  a  ring  of  diamonds,  hangs  the  Jewel. 
The  entire  Collar  contains  28  SS,  14  roses,  and  13  knolts,  and  measures 
64  inches.  The  Jewel  contains  In  the  centre  the  City  arms,  cut  in 
cameo,  of  a  delicate  blue,  on  an  olive  ground.  Surrounding  this,  a 
garter,  of  bright  blue,  edged  with  white  and  gold,  bearin||^  the  City 
motto,  "  Domine  dirige  nos,"  in  gold  letters.  The  whole  is  encircled 
vith  a  costly  border  of  gold  SS,  alternating  with  rosettes  of  diamonds, 
vet  in  silver.  The  Jewel  is  suspended  from  the  collar  by  a  portcullis ; 
but  when  worn  without  the  Collar,  is  suspended  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon. 
The  inrestiture  is  by  a  massive  gold  chain ;  and  when  the  Mayor  is  re* 
elected,  by  two  chains. 

Mace  and  Stoordg. — ^The  Mace  is  siher-gilt,  is  6  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  and  bears  on  the  lower  part  W.  R. ;  it  is  surmounted  with  a 
regal  crown  and  the  imperial  arms,  and  has  the  handle  and  staiF  richly 
chased.  The  *'  Pearl  Sword,"  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  open- 
ing the  Roval  Exchange,  has  a  crimson  velvet  sheath  thickly  set  with 
pearls ;  and  the  handle,  of  gold,  is  richly  chased  in  devices  of  Justice 
and  Mercy.  There  are  a  Sunday  sword  for  church ;  a  common  sword 
for  the  Sessions :  and  a  black  sword  for  the  SOth  of  January,  and  Sept. 
2d,  the  anniversary  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

Aoi^.— The  Corporate  Seal  la  circular.  Obverse :  St.  Paul,  bearing  a  Bword, 
and  a  flag  enalgued  with  three  iiona  paasaot-gardanti  staadlDg  in  a  city,  over  the 
gate  of  which  is  a  key  t  legend,  bioillvm  :  baeomvm  :  i.ohi>omi4rv]i.  Reverse: 
the  City  Arms,  with  man tlinga^&c.;  legend,  londohi:  dkjpsm  ox  :  tvos  :  dbvs 
OPTms:  civBS.  The  second  Seal,  made  4  Richard  II.,  bean  the  efBglea  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  canopied.  Beneath  are  the  present  arms  of  the  City:  a  crosa 
with  a  dagger  in  the  dexter  quarter,  supported  by  two  lions.  It  appears  to  have 
been  surmounted  with  a  low-pointed  arch.  The  centre  compartment  is  flanked 
with  two  canopied  niches;  in  vtch  a  deml-figure,  a  sergeant-at-arms,  bearing  a 
maee,  and  wearing  a  triangular  cap.  The  oedestals  of  the  canopies  sustain  kneel- 
ing figures  paying  adoration  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  effigy  (much  effaced)  ap- 
pears in  the  centre  niche  at  the  top  of  the  seal.  Legend,  sioillvm  ovvxcii: 
XAJOXATvs:  civiTATis:  LOHDlMi:  Very  Indistlnct  ftom  wear. 

The  Mavor  has  been  chief  butler  to  the  Sovereign  at  coronation  feasts 
since  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  receirin^  fQT  his  fee  a  gold  cup  and  cover.* 

The  most  memorable  name  in  the  civic  annals  is  that  or  Sir  Richard 
Wbittington,  "thrice  Lord  Mayor,"  1898, 1407, 1420. 

Whittington  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Whittbigton,  Knigbt,  and  his  early 
destitution  rests  but  upon  the  nursery  tale.  His  prosperity  Is  referred  to  the 
eoal-carryingca<  of  Newcastle;  but  a  scarce  print,  by  Elstrucke,  of  WhitUngton 
In  his  mayoralty  robes,  has  a  cat  beside  the  figure,  shewing  the  version  of  the 
Bonery  tale  to  have  been  then  popular :  in  the  early  impressions  of  this  plate  a 
skull  appears  in  place  of  the  cat,  which  has  rendered  the  original  print  a  rarity  of 
fteat  pnee  among  collectors.  Whittington*s  wealth  lebuUt  Newgate,  and  St. 
Ifiehaers  Church,  Paternoster  Royal;  built  part  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  the  library  of  Christ's  Hospiul,  and  added  to  the  Guildhall.  He  also  be- 
queathed his  house  at  "ColleKe-hlir  for  a  college  and  almshouse,  which  have 
been  taken  down,  and  the  institution  removed  to  a  handsome  collegiate  building 
near  Highgate  Archway,  not  tax  from  the  stone  marking  the  spot  whereon  tradi- 
tion states  Whittington  to  have  rested  when  a  poor  boy  and  listened  to  the  bells  of 
Bow ;  the  original  stone  (removed  in  1821 )  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  bv  desire  of 
Whittington,  to  assiat  horsemen  to  mount  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Whittington 
Iras  buried  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  beneath  a  costly  marble  tomb ;  but  his  remains 
were  twice  disturbed  before  the  chureh  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  now  there  IS 
no  oldep  memorial  of  Whitthigton  to  be  traced;  his  statue  has  been  placed  In 

•  There  is  eumnt  a  piece  of  City  gossip,  of  a  Silver  Cradle  being  cuato- 
narlly  presented  at  the  accouchement  of  a  Lady  Mayoress;  but  in  1835  and  184S, 
tnch  an  event  was  merely  signalised  by  a  congratulatory  vote  of  the  Court  of 
iCouadL 
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tk«  Eoyal  Exchange.  Whittfagton  was  of  the  Mercei^  OempeoT,  "floe  mn* 
catanun:*'  his  will  at  Mereen'  Hall  heart  a  eurioua  fllaminatlon  of  WhitSiaptiNi 
on  his  death-bed,  his  three  executors,  a  priest,  ke.  Whittingum  la  also  aaid  te 
hare  lived  in  Bweedon's-passage,  Grub-street  (see  page  392);  and  in  n  eonn  ia 
Hart^treet,  Mark -lane,  was  formerly  a  building  termed  in  old  leaaea  **  Whh- 
tington's  Palace." 

Sir  OeoiFrT  Bullen,  Lord  Major  in  14BQ,  was  grandfather  to  nomat 
Barl  of  Wiltshire,  father  to  Anne  Bullen,  and  grandfather  to  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth ;  the  highest  genealogical  honour  the  City  can  boast  of. 

'*  The  ennobled  families  of  Comwallia,  Capel.  CoTentry,  Legge,  Covper,  Thynne, 
Ward,  CrsTen,  Marsham,  Pulteney,  Hill,  Holies,  Osborne,  Cavendiah,  Bennet. 
and  others,  have  sprung  either  directly  or  collaterallv  fh>m  those  who  have  bees 
either  Mayors,  Sheriff's,  or  Aldermen  of  London ;  and  a  very  large  portioB  of  the 
peerage  or  the  United  Kingdom  is  related,  either  by  deoeent  or  Incecmaniage,  le 
the  eitiaens  of  the  metropolis."— rAoMo*  MouU. 

It  was  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  1487,  that  Brasmva  first 
met  Sir  Thomas  More,  whence  sprang  one  of  the  most  intereeting 
frieodahips  in  Uterary  history. 

LUBOATEy  LUDOATE  HILL  AND  8TBEBT. 
Lndgate,  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  Citj,  was  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  BowyerVrow,  now  Ludgate-hill,  between  the 
London  Coffee-house  and  St.  Martin's  Church.  Geoff^  of  Monmooth 
states  the  gate  to  have  been  bnilt  bj  the  British  King  Lad,  66  b.g.  :  heace 
its  traditional  name;  but  more  probably  from  the  Flood,  or  Find,  which 
ran  into  Fleet  river.  We  find  no  further  mention  of  it  until  121^  when 
it  was  fortified  or  rebailt  by  the  barons  lesgued  against  King  Jc^ 
and  who  employed  as  materials  the  remains  of  the  stone  houaee  of  opu- 
lent Jews,  which  had  been  destroyed,  as  proved  by  a  stone  diaooTered 
in  1586,  inscribed  in  Hebrew,  ^  This  is  the  ward  of  Rabbi  Moaes,  the  sob 
of  the  honourable  Rabbi  Isaac."  In  1960  the  gate  was  again  rep^red, 
and  ornamented  on  the  east  side  with  statues  of  Lad  and  his  two  sons; 
and  subsequently  the  statue  of  Qneen  Elisabeth  was  plsoed  in  the  west 
front.  Ludgate  was  much  injured  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  ia  shewn 
in  Greffier's  picture,  engraved  by  Birch.  The  gate  is  described  bj  Cham- 
berlayne  (1726)  as  a  prison  ''only  for  debtors  who  are  f^^eemen  of 
London.*'  In  the  Sjpeetalor,  Ko.  S§,  is  "  a  voice  bawling  for  charity  ai 
ike  grate  s^  joat  as  in  our  time  the  prisoners  of  the  Fleet  londly  osUed 
npon  those  who  passed  the  grate,  '*  Pray  remember  the  poor  debtors,'* 
as  the  board  above  stated,  "having  no  ubwance."  Pennant  deacribei 
Ladgate,  within  his  memory,  "  a  wretched  prison  for  debtors.**  It  was 
taken  down,  1760-62,  when  the  statue  of  Elisabeth  was  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  St.  Dunstan's  Chorch,  Fleet-street  (see  page  125),  and  the 
other  statues  were  disposed  of  as  described  at  page  184.  By  a  plan 
preserved  in  St.  Martin's  vestry-room,  the  grest  arch  and  poetem  of 
Lndgate  was  87  ft.  6  in.  wide  in  front,  and  30  ft.  deep.  Ludgate  was 
made  a  free  prison  in  1878  (1st  Richard  II.);  but  iU  privilefea  were 
soon  violated,  and  it  became  a  plsce  ofgreat  oppression.  Rowley  *s 
comedy  of  A  Woman  never  veaU,  or  ike  Wid&w  o/'ComhUl,  is  founded 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  handsome  Stephen  Fioster,  Lord  Mayor  hi 
1454,  heaging  at  ikegraie  of  Ludgate,  and  attracting  the  sympathy  of  a 
rich  widow,  who  paid  the  debt  for  which  he  was  oonfinedy  and  after* 
wards  married  him: 

"Mta,  8.  FwUr,  But  why  remove  the  prlsoncn  fkom  Lodgster 
SUpktn  FtUr,  To  take  the  prison  down  and  huild  it  new. 
With  leads  to  walk  on,  ehamben  large  and  lUr ; 


For  when  myself  lay  thexe»  the  noxious  air 
Choked  up  my  spirits.    None  but  captlves,_wifeb 
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Can  know  what  captives  feel."— Act  v.  se.  1. 
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Between  1454  and  1468  the  prison  was  mnch  enlarged,  and  a  ehapel 
built  bj  Dame  Agnes  Foster  and  the  executors  of  Stephen  her  bos* 
bandy  as  thus  recorded  on  a  copperplate  upon  the  walls: 
"  Deout  soulei  that  pacse  this  way, 

for  Stephen  Foeter,  late  Maior,  heartllj  pray, 
Aod  Dame  Agnea,  hit  spouse,  to  God  consecrate, 

that  of  pitie  this  house  made  of  Londoners  in  LtU^aU, 
So  that  for  lodging  and  water  prisoners  here  nouglit  pay, 
as  their  keepers  shall  all  answers  at  dreadful  doomes  day.*' 

At  the  rebuilding  of  Ludnte  in  1586,  "  the  verse  being  unhappily  turned  inward 
to  the  wall,"  Stow  tells  us  he  had  the  like  "  graven  outward  in  prose,  decUring 
him  (Foster)  to  be  a  fishmonger,  because  some  upon  alight  occasion  las  a  maiden's 
bead  in  a  glass  window)  had  fU)led  him  to  be  a  mercer,  and  to  have  begged  there 
M  Ludgate,"  fre. 

A  quarto  tract.  Prison  Thoughts,  hj  Thomas  Browning,  a  prisoner 
in  Ludgate,  *' where  poore  citizens  are  confined  and  starved  amidst 
copies  of  their  freedom,"  was  published  in  that  prison  bj  the  author 
in  1682,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  suggested  Dr.  Doad's  Prison  Thoughts. 

Ludgate-hill  extends  from  Fleet-street  to  St.  Martin's  Church  (see 
page  140);  and  Ludgate-t<ree<  from  thence  to  St.  Paul's.  On  the  hill, 
opposite  the  gate,  stopped  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  (see  p.  898). 
Below  is  the  Bell  Savage  Inn,  described  at  p.  397.  Ludgate- street 
and  hill  was  famous  for  mercers  in  Stow*s  time.  At  the  north-east 
comer  (St.  Paul's  Churchyard),  No.  66,  lived  John  Newberj,  for  whom 
Goldsmith  wrote  Ooody  Two-shoes,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Cock-lane  Ghost, 
mnd  a  History  of  England,  and  edited  the  Public  Ledger  newspaper. 
To  Newberj  succeeded  John  Harris,  and  next  Grant  and  Griffith.  At 
*'  the  Dunciad,"  in  Ludgate-street,  D.  Griffiths  published  the  Monthly 
JUoiew,  No.  1,  May  1749. 

On  the  north  is  Atc- Maria-lane,  leading  to  Amen -comer  and 
Patemoster-row;  and  Stationers'  Hall-court, leading  to  the  liall  of  the 
Stationers*  Company  (see  p.  865).    On  the  south  is  Creed-lane. 

In  1792  was  discovered  a  barbican,  or  watch-tower,  between  Ludgate  and  the 
FleetHlttch,  forming  part  of  the  extension  of  the  City  wall  in  1276;  a  fine  fragment 
of  which  exists  in  St.  Martin's  court,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey.  In  a  bastion  of  the 
vrall.  In  1800,  was  found  a  sepulchral  monument,  in  the  rear  of  No.  24,  the  London 
Coffee-house,  where  it  is  now  preserved :  it  is  dedicated  to  Claudina  Martina,  by 
ber  husband  Aneneletua,  a  provincial  Roman  soldier.  Here  are  also  a  fragment 
of  a  sutue  of  Hercules,  and  a  female  head. 

At  Nu.  82,  north  side,  was  the  pictnreaqne  old  shop-front  of  Rnndell 
mnd  Bridge,  goldsmiths  and  diamond-jewellers  to  the  Crown,  with  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Salmon.  Here  was  executed  Flaxman's  Shield  of 
Achilles,  in  silver-gilt :  and  here  was  fitted  up  the  imperial  crown  for 
the  coronation  of  George  IV,  in  1821 ;  and  a  silver  wine-cooler,  which 
ocenpied  two  years  in  cnasinfjp.  Mrs.  Rundell  wrote  7^  Art  ofCoohery 
(Domestic  Coohery),  for  which  she  ultimately  received  2000  guineas. 
At  No.  45,  William  Hone  published  his  political  satires,  with  woodcuts 
by  Cruikshank;  and  his  Every-day  Booh,  Ancient  Mysteries,  6fe, 

Through  Lndgate  hill  and  street  there  have  pssieo,  in  twelve  bonrsy 
8762  vehides,  13,025  horses,  and  105,352  persons. 

MAGDALEN  HOSPITAL, 

St.  George's  Fields,  for  the  relief  and  reformation  of  unfortunate 
women  and  penitent  prostitutes,  was  pr(^ected  by  Robert  Dingley, 
Jonas  Hanway,  and  a  few  others,  in  1758  ;*  and  opened  at  a  house  m 
Presoot-street,  Goodman's  Fields,  when  eight  unhappy  objects  were 
•  A  plan  of  the  kind  was  suggested  in  the  Genileman*9  Magtaiue  folk  April 
1751 ;  sad  the  Bambler,  No.  107.  Digitized  by  V^OOQie 
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admitted;  and  from  thenoe  to  Feb.  36, 1761,  there  were  reoeiTed  into 
*'  Magdalen-honse*'  281 :  of  100  inmates,  not  a  seventh  were  153reBrsoU. 

Amonff  the  n«me«  of  the  earliest  benefactors  occurs  that  of  Oraychnnd,  the 
black  merchant  of  Calcutta.  He  bequeathed  between  this  and  the  Foundlisf 
Hospital  87,500  current  rupees,  to  be  equally  divided.  Unfortunately,  howerw. 
"  a  portion  onlv  of  this  munificent  legacy  could  be  extracted  from  thte  grasp  of 
Hursorim&l,  his  executor,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  interference  of  the  gOTcr- 
nor-general  (Warren  Hastings)  and  other  eminent  functionaries."— iBroinUev. 

Another  earlj  promoter  was  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,  who,  lo  17-59, 
preached  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity ;  and  af^ain  in  1760, 
before  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  York :  both  sermons  are  eloquem 
compositions,  were  printed,  and  large  editions  sold.*  The  Magdaleaa 
wore  a  f^ej  uniform  dress,  high  in  the  neck,  long  black  niitteiu»  mob- 
cap,  and  a  broad  black  chip  hat.  In  the  list  of  contribiitora  we  Sod 
"  A  Lady  unknown,  a  Lottery  Ticket,  No.  34987,  in  the  Lotterr  1T58» 
a  Prise  of  500/.;"  Lord  Chesterfield,  23/.  per  annum;  «' Will's  Coffee- 
house, Lincoln's  Inn,  16/.  16f. ;"  and  the  **  Charity  Boxes,"  in  one  year, 
received  458/.  10<.;  and  the  women's  needlework  produced  282/.  lit. 
3^. :  there  being  about  100  in  the  house. 

Among  their  employments  was  making  their  own  clothes,  aplnning  ti» 
thread  and  making  the  cloth ;  to  knit  their  stocisings;  to  make  bone-lace,  bUek 
lace,  artificial  flowers,  children's  toys,  winding  silk,  embroidery,  millinen', 
making  women's  and  children's  shoes,  mantuas.  stays,  coats,  cauls  for  wigrs, 
weaving  hair  for  perukes,  making  leathern  and  silken  gloves  and  garters,  draw- 
ing patterns,  making  soldiers'  clothes  and  seamen's  slops,  making  carpets  alts 
the  Turkey  manner,  See, 

In  1769,  the  charity  was  incorporated,  and  the  institntion  dectared 
extra-parochial:  the  present  Hospital  was  commenced,  6.)  acres  of  St. 
George's  common  fields  having  been  purchased  by  the  goTemora 
Attached  to  the  Hospital  is  a  Chapel,  rendered  attractive  bv  the  aln^ng 
of  the  Magdalens,  screened*from  the  congregation ;  and  the  donatioM 
at  the  chapel  doors  are  very  productive  to  the  Hospital  funds :  formerly, 
the  admission  on  Sunday  evenings  was  by  ticket.  Queen  Charlotte  pa- 
tronised this  charity  56  years.  Queen  Victoria  became  patroness  in  1^. 

Fit  objects  for  the  Magdalen  charity  are  admitted  without  any  leconunenda- 
tlon,  on  their  own  application  and  petition,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  every  month. 
Nearly  8000  have  been  received  since  the  Hospital  was  established :  more  Oian  two- 
thirds  have  been  permanently  reclaimed,  and  many  have  manied  and  become 
respectable  members  of  society:  all  who  have  behaved  well  are  discharged  with 
some  provision  for  their  future  maintenance. 

MANSION-HOUSE  (tHE) 

Of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  residence  during  his  year  of  office,  oocopies 
the  site  of  Stocks'  Market,  nearly  facing  the  area  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
The  foundation  of  the  Mansion  House  was  laid  in  1739,  by  Lord  Mayor 
Ferry;  but  the  building  was  not  finished  until  1753,  in  the  mayoraltv  of 
Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne,  the  first  Lord  Mayor  who  resided  in  it.  'Dm 
architect  was  the  elder  Mr.  Dance;  the  style  is  that  of  Palladio;  and  the 
building,  which  is  entirely  insulated,  is  of  Portland-stone,  and  resem- 
bles a  massive  Italisn  palace.  The  principal  front  has  a  very  fine 
Corinthian  portico,  with  six  fluted  columns,  supporting  a  pediment,  in 
the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  group  of  allegorical  sculpture  by  Sir  Robert 
Taylor.  In  the  centre  is  a  female  impersonation  of  the  City  of  London, 
trampling  on  her  enemies ;  on  her  right  is  the  Roman  lictor,  and  a  boy 
bearing  the  cap  of  liberty ;  and  beyond  them  is  Neptune  and  nattti<»i 
insignia.  To  the  left  of  the  centre  is  another  female  attended  by  two 
•  Account  of  the  Magdalen  Charity;  with  the  above  Sermons,  Advice  to  ths 
Magdalens.  Prayers,  Rttfea,  &c.    Printed  in  1761.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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bojs,  and  bearing  an  oli?e-brandi  and  cornucopia;  the  extreme  angles 
being  filled  with  casks,  bales,  and  other  emblems  of  commerce.  On 
each  side  a  flight  of  steps,  bahistraded,  ascends  to  the  entrance  beneath 
the  portico;  and  in  the  rusticated  basement  is  the  entrance  to  the 
offices.  On  the  west  side  is  a  Roman-Doric  porch.  A  long  narrow  attic, 
called  the  Mare's  (Mayor's)  Nest,  has  been  removed  from  the  roof. 

The  interior  of  the  block  of  buildings  was  an  open  court  of  elaborate 
character,  similar  to  that  part  of  an  Italian  palace ;  but  the  central 
area  is  now  filled  with  the  saloon,  which  is  of  wood.  This  grand  ban- 
quet-room was  designed  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  is  oalled  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  from  its  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  Hall  described 
by  Vitruvius.  It  has  two  side  screens  of  lofty  scagliola  Sienna  columns, 
supporting  a  vaulted  roof,  and  lit  by  a  large  western  window :  it  can 
dine  400  guests,  and  here  the  Lord  Mayor  gives  his  state-banquets. 
Id  the  side  walls  are  sixteen  niches,  to  be  hereafter  filled  with  sculp- 
tured groups  or  figures. 

There  are  other  dining-rooms ;  as  the  Venetian  Parlour,  Wilkes's 
Parlour,  &c.  The  drawing-rooms  and  ball-room  are  superbly  deco- 
rated; above  the  latter  is  the  Justice-room  (constructed  in  1849),  where 
the  Lord  Mayor  sits  daily.  In  a  contiguons  apartment  was  the  State 
Bed.  There  are  a  few  gallery  portraits  and  other  pictures.  The  kitchen 
and  wine-cellars  have  a  cryptal  spaciousness. 

MANSIONS. 

Apslbt  House,  (Duke  of  "Wellington),  Hvde-Park-corner,  Piccadilly, 
and  happily  called  by  a  foreigner  "  No.  1  London,"  was  built  about  1785-6, 
by  the  Adams,  for  Henry  Bathurst  Baron  Apslev,  Earl  Bathurst,  and 
I^rd  Chancellor,  who  died  in  1794.  Here  resided  the  Marquis  Wel< 
lesley,  elder  brother  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  purchased 
the  house  in  1820.  It  was  then  a  plain  brfck  mansion,  but  was  cased 
-with  Bath-stone  in  1828,  by  B.  wyatt,  who  designed  the  tetrastyle 
Corinthian  portico  and  pediment  upon  a  rusticat^  entrance  arcade; 
built  a  gallery  and  suite  of  rooms  on  the  west  or  Hyde- Park  side,  and 
enlarged  the  garden  by  a  strip  of  ground  from  the  Park.  These  ad- 
ditions and  repairs  are  stated  to  have  cost  180,000/. 

The  bullet-proof  iron  Venetian  blinds  (the  first  of  the  kind)  were  put  up  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  his  windows  had  been  broken  by  the  Reform 
Bill  mobs;  and  these  blinds  were  not  removed  during  the  Dnke's  life-time. 
**  They  shall  stay  where  they  are,"  was  his  remark,  "  as  a  monument  of  the 
gullibility  of  a  mob,  and  the  worthlessness  of  that  sort  of  popularity  for  which 
they  who  give  it  can  assign  no  good  reason.  I  don't  blame  the  men  that  broke 
my  windows;  they  only  did  what  they  were  instigated  to  do  by  others  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  But  if  any  one  be  disposed  to  grow  giddy  with  popiUar 
applause,  I  think  that  a  glance  towards  these  iron  shutters  will  soon  sober  him." 

The  courtyard  is  inclosed  by  richly  bronzed  metal  gates  (in  which 
the  Grecian  honeysuckle  is  finely  cast) ;  and  the  stone  piers  have  curious 
chapiters.  The  hall-door  and  knocker  belonged  to  the  original  house. 
In  the  waiting-room  is  Steell's  bust  of  "the  Duke;"  Castlereagh,  by 
Chantrey ;  Pitt,  by  Nollekens ;  and  a  reduced  copy  of  Ranch's  statue  of 
Blucher ;  busts  of  &fr.  Perceval,  Colonel  Gurwood,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  &c. 
At  the  foot  of  the  grand  stau-case  is  Canova's  colossal  marble  statue  of 
l^apoleon,  holding  a  bronse  figure  of  Victory  in  his  right  hand :  it  is 
Canova's  noblest  and  most  antique-looking  work ;  it  is  11  feet  high, 
and,  except  the  left  arm,  was  cut  Arom  one  block  of  marble. 

The  pictures  In  the  first  drawing-room  include  the  Card-players,  by 
Caravagglo,  fine  in  expression,  and  marvellous  in  colour,  light,  and 
shade;  the  great  Duke  of  Biarlborough  on  horseback  (from  White 
Knights),  probably  by  Yandermeulen ;  *'  Chelsea  PensionerB  reading  the 
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Oasette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  a  ooramiaakKi  to  Wilkie  fron  tbe 
Duke,  for  which  he  paid  1200  guineas  in  bank-notes ;  mad  the  ooo- 
panion-piotare,  "  Greenwich  Pensioner!/*  by  Bomet,  and  boai^t  from 
Dim  bj  the  Duke  for  000  guineas ;  Van  Amburg  in  the  Pea  with  Lions 
mnd  liffers,  nainted  bj  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.,  after  the  ioatmctioiis  of 
the  Duke,  wno,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  pointed  out  the  pans^ge 
(Gen.  i  26)  in  which  dominion  is  given  to  Adam  oTor  the  earth  and 
animals :  **  he  caused  the  text  to  be  inscribed  on  the  frame  as  the  aa« 
thorit?  which  conferred  on  him  a  prmlege  of  power,  and  gare  to  birn^ 
self  'the  great  commission*  which  he  carried  out  on  the  fields  of  battle 
and  chase."    {Quarterly  Review,  No.  clxxxiv.)   Next  are  larve  oopiesbt 
Bonnemaison,  after  tbe  four  celebrated  pictures  b?  Rapham  at  Madrkf; 
the  Melton  Hunt,  by  Grant,  R.A.;  Napdleon  studring  the  Map  of  Ea- 
rope,  a  small  full-length ;  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Hoppner ;  the  Highland  Whisky- 
still,  by  Landseer,  R.  A. ;  and  portraits  of  Marshal  Soult,  Lord  Bercs- 
ford,  Lord  Lynedoch,  and  Lord  Anglesey,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawreoce; 
Lord  Nelson,  by  Sir  William  Beechey :  Sir  George  Murrar,  Sir  Thomas 
Picton;  and  Sarah  the  first  Lady  Lyndliurst,  by  Willde :  the  eaovas  was 
pierced  by  a  stone  during  a  Reform  Bill  riot,  but  it  has  been  dererly 
repaired.    Here  also  are  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  (whole-lengths), 
by  Sir  D.  Wilkie.    There  are  at  least  six  portraits  of  Napoleon; 
and  full-lengths  of  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and  Rings  of  Pmssia^ 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.     Still,  there  is  no  faithful  or  worthy 
representation  of  the  Duke  in  the  collection ;  nor  of  statesmen  of  hn 
generation— not  even  Peel.    There  is  but  one  battle-scene — Waterloo, 
taken  from  Napoleon*s  head-quarters,  by  Sir  W.  Allan ;  of  this  picture 
the  Duke  observed,  "  Good,  ? ery  good— not  too  much  smoke.** 

Among  the  furniture  are  two  magnificent  Roman  mosaic  tables; 
a  splendid  pair  of  Sevres  vases,  the  gift  of  Louis  X  VIII. ;  a  malachite 
Tase,  from  Alexander  Emperor  of  Russia;  a  service  of  Sevres  china, 
from  Louis  XVllI.,  &c. 

In  the  Picture-gallery,  in  the  western  wing,  the  Waterloo  Banquet 
was  held  annually  on  June  18,  until  1852.  Over  the  fireplace  hangs  a  copy 
of  the  "  Windsor*'  Charles  1.  on  horseback.  Here  is  the  gem  of  the  oolletN 
tion, "  Christen  the  Mount  of  Olives,'*  b^  Correggio,  on  panel,  the  most 
celebrated  specimen  of  the  master  in  this  country:  the  light  proceeds 
from  the  Saviour.  This  picture  was  captured  in  Spidn,  in  the  carriage 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  restored  by  the  captor  to  Ferdinand  VIL,  but 
was  presented  to  the  Duke  bv  that  sovereign.  Next  in  excellence  are 
the  examples  of  Velasquez,  chiefly  portrait^  and  "the  Water-seller;'* 
a  Female  holding  a  wreath,  by  Titian ;  specimens  of  Claude,  Teniera, 
and  Jan  Steen ;  the  Signing  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  by  Terbmx* 
from  the  Talleyrand  collection.  Here  is  also  a  repetition  of  the  Bfadonna 
della  Leda  of  Raphael,  by  Giulio  Romano ;  and  a  marble  bust  of  Pauline 
Buonaparte,  by  Canova.  In  the  centre  are  two  maiestic  candelabra  of 
Russian  porphyry,  12  feet  high,  presented  by  Alexander  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia; and  two  fine  vases  of  Swedish  porphyry,  from  the  King  of  Sweden. 
The  Gallery  and  the  Waterloo  Banquet  m  well  seen  in  Salter's  lai^ 
picture,  engraved  by  Greatbatch ;  and  the  Duke  receiving  his  guests 
has  been  painted  by  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A. 

In  tbe  China  room,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  a  magnifleent  Dresden  dessm- 
lervice,  presented  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  painted  with  the  Duke's  vletorlet  in 
India,  the  PenintuU,  and  at  Waterloo ;  other  tervicei  of  china  presented  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Louis  XYIII.;  the  silver  pialeatt, 
30  ft.  long  and  S^  ft.  wide,  and  lighted  by  106  wax-tapers,  the  gift  of  the 
King  of  Portugal ;  three  silver-gilt  candelabia  (a  foot-soldier,  Ufe^iae),  preieoted 
by  the  Corporation  of  London;  the  superb  Waterloo  Vase,  from  the  City  merehanta 
and  bankers;  and  the  Wellington  ShUld,  designed  by  T.  Stohard.  R.A.,  sad  in 
general  treatment  rssemUbig  Flaxman's  Shield  of  AchiUes.    It  to  sttvobfilt, 
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cireular,  ftboat  S  ft.  S  in.  diameter.  In  the  centre  it  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
horseback,  the  head  of  hit  charger  forming  the  bou  of  the  akield;  around  blm  are 
his  Illuetrious  officers ;  abore  is  Fame  crowning  the  Duke  with  a  wreath  of  laurel; 
and  at  his  feet  are  prostrate  figures  of  Anarchy,  Discord,  and  Tyranny.  The 
wonder  of  this  central  group  Is  the  management  of  the  horses  within  the  circle  (of 
oak-branches),  the  eToiutions  of  the  charges  emanating  flrom  the  centre, — ^in  itself  a 
most  original  conception.  The  border  of  the  shield  is  in  ten  compartments,  each 
bearing  a  bas-relief  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Duke's  military  life,  to  the  peaoe 
of  1814,  and  are  as  follow:  Assays,  Vlmlera,  the  Douro,  Torres  Vedras,  Badijos, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Toulouse,  and  the  Duke  receiving  his  coronet 
ftom  the  Prince  Regent.  Stothard's  de«igns  are  luge  drawings  in  sepia :  he  made 
his  own  models  for  the  chaser,  etched  the  designs  the  same  sin  as  the  originals, 
and  receired  his  own  demand,  150  guineas.  The  columns,  by  Smlrke,  stand  one 
on  each  side  of  the  shield,  about  4  ft  3  in.  high,  surmounted  with  figures  of  Fame 
and  Vletoxy:  each  column  consists  of  a  palm-tree,  with  a  capital  of  leaves; 
around  the  base  are  emblematic  figures,  and  militsry  trophies  and  weapons  at 
the  angles.    The  cost  of  this  superb  national  gift,  completed  in  1822,  was  7000/. 

In  the  China-room,  also,  are  bronie  busts,  of  great  spirit  and  finish,  of 
Henri  Quatre,  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  Louis  XIV.,  BilarsW  Turenne,  and 
the  Marqnis  Wellesley.  Beyond  is  the  Secretary's-room,  the  Great 
Ouke's  Private-room,  and  lastly  his  Bed-room,  which,  early  in  1863, 
the  public  were  permitted  to  inspect,  precisely  arranged  as  they  were 
last  used  by  his  Grace  in  September  1852 :  the  library  he  con- 
aalted,  the  books  he  kept  bedde  him  for  reference,  the  mass  of  papers, 
maps,  and  docnments,  even  to  the  latest  magasiae,  were  undisturbed. 
The  Duke's  room  was  lined  with  bookcases  and  despatch-boxes,  and  had 
a  red  morocco  reading-chair,  a  second  chair,  a  desk  to  stand  and  write  at ; 
a  circnlar-topped  wntiug-table;  two  engravings  of  the  Duke,  one  when 
joung,the  other  (by  Count  D'Orsay)  when  old ;  a  small  drawing  of  the 
Countess  of  Jersey,  by  Cosway,  between  medallions  of  the  present 
Duchess  of  Wellington  and  Jenny  Lind.  In  the  Secretary's-room  was  a 
roogh  nnpainted  box,  which  accompanied  the  Duke  through  all  his  wars ; 
in  which  ne  stowed  away  his  private  documents,  and  whereon  he  wrote 
manT  of  his  despatches,  and  traced  the  orders  for  militarv  manceuvres. 

A  short  passage  to  the  east  leads  to  "the  Dukes  Bed-room," 
which  is  narrow,  shapeless,  and  ill-lighted ;  the  bedstead  small,  provided 
with  only  a  mattress  and  bolster,  and  scantily  curtained  with  green 
silk ;  the  only  ornaments  of  the  room  being  an  unfinished  sketch  of  the 
present  Duchess  of  Wellington,  two  cheap  prints  of  military  men,  and 
a  small  portrait  in  oil.  Yet  nere  slept  the  great  Duke,  whose  "  eightieth 
year  was  by."  In  the  grounds  and  shrubTOry  he  took  dail^  walking  ex- 
ercise ;  where,  with  the  garden-engine,  he  was  wont  to  enjoy  exertion.* 
Lastly, "  in  fine  afternoons,  the  sun  oasts  the  shadow  of  the  Duke's  eqnes« 
trian  statue  full  upon  Apsley  House,  and  the  sombre  imsffe  may  be  seen 
gliding  spirit-like  over  the  front.'*    {Quarterly Redewy  No.  clxxxiv.) 

The  house  and  pictures  can  only  be  seen  by  special  permission.  A 
CaUUogme  rattonnSe  is  published  by  Mitchell,  Old  Bond-street. 

Part  of  the  site  of  Apsley  House  was  a  piece  of  ground  given  by  George  II. 
to  an  old  soMier,  Allen,  whom  the  king  recognised  as  having  served  in  the  battle 
of  Dettingen.  Upon  this  spot  Allen  built  a  small  tenement,  in  place  of  the  apple - 
stall  kept  by  his  wife ;  and  on  the  erection  of  Apsley  House,  in  1784,  the  ground 
was  sold  for  a  considerable  sum  by  Allen's  successors  to  Apsley,  Lord  Bathurst. 
The  apple-stall  is  shewn  in  a  print  dated  1706. 

Abotll  House,  Argyll-street,  centre  of  the  east  side,  is  a  plain 
mansion,  with  a  front  court-yard,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Dnke  of  Argyll,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  about  1830,  to  the  £ari  of 
Aberdeen :  here  <' the  Aberdeen  Ministry"  was  formed  in  1852. 

•  Jan.  S,  18t0.  General  Bonaparte  was  '*  amusing  himself  with  the  pipe  of 
the  flre-englDe,  spouting  water  on  the  trees  and  flowers  in  his  favourite  garden." 
->yQmmai  ofCapt.  NieholU;  Captivity  o/NapQleon  at  St,  H9ttnad  Sir  Hudson 
Lomfu  LHten  umd  Jonmaii,  lUS.  [^'g'ti^'''^  ^v  ^ 
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Bariito,  Mr.  T.,  No.  41  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  has  a  fine  colleetion 
of  pictares ;  Dutch  and  Flemish  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Baron  Yo-stoDt, 
at  the  Hague ;  Italian,  formerly  Sir  Thomas  Baring's ;  English  pictsres, 
mostlj  from  the  exhibitions  of  the  Roval  Academy.  Amonf[^  the  Spwnah 
pictures  are  four  specimens  by  MuriilOy  including  the  MadkniBa  on  the 
Crescent.  Here,  also,  is  St.  Jerome  In  his  Study,  an  authentic  {nctnrs 
br  J.  Van  Eyck ;  with  works  of  N.  and  G.  Ponssin,  Panuegiano,  L. 
Caracci,  C.  Doici,  SaWator  Rosa,  Morales,  &c.  The  collectioo  can  be 
seen  only  through  introduction  of  Mr.  fiaring*s  friends. 

Batii  House  (Lord  Ashbnrton),  No.  82  Piccadilly,  built  by  the  first 
Lord  Ashbnrton  upon  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  of  Sir  WiUtam  Pul- 
teney,  Bart.  The  entrance  is  from  Bolton-street :  the  hall  occupiea  the 
centre  of  the  mansion  to  the  roof,  of  embossed  glass ;  and  the  prmd- 
pal  apartments  open  into  its  gallery,  which  has  a  richly-gilt  balostmde. 
This  nail  has  a  parqueted  oak  floor,  and  the  walls  are  painted  with  Pom- 
peian  subiects :  here  are  antique  busts  and  modern  statues;  incliifiiig 
Thorwaldsen*s  Hebe,  and  Mercury  as  the  Slayer  of  Argus.  The  prin- 
cipal apartments  command  a  Tiew  over  the  Green  Park  and  St.  James's 
Park,  with  Buckingham  Palace ;  Piccadilly  being  masked  by  the  ter- 
raoe-wall :  all  the  floors  are  oak,  and  e^ery  door  is  mahogany. 

The  Ashburtoii  eolleetloii  it  pre-eminent  for  its  Dutch  and  Flemish  pietmcs* 
from  the  cabinet  of  Taileyraod.  Here  are :  Portraits  of  Jensen,  and  the  writh^ 
master  Lieren  van  Coppenhol,  by  Rembrandt;  Moses  before  the  Baminff  Bush, 
Domenichino;  Alehouse,  and  Playing  at  Nine  Pins,  Jan  Steen;  La  Ferine  aa 
Colorobier,  WouvennaDs;  Rape  of  the  Sablnes,  and  Reconciliation  of  Romans 
and  Sabines.  small,  but  cost  1000/. ;  St.  Thomas  of  Vllleneuva  dividini;  his  Ckek 
with  Beggar-boys,  and  the  Virgin  attended  bj  Angels,  Murillo;  'Water-ralll, 
Karl  du  Jardin ;  fine  specimens  of  Cayp,  Wouvermans,  Teniers,  Ostade.  and  Paol 
Potter;  Hay-harvest,  A.  Vandenrelde;  JLobster-catchert,  and  Le  Fagot,  N.  Be^ 
ghem;  the  Infant  Christ  asleep  In  the  arms  of  the  Virgin,  an  Angel  lUttngthe 

Suilt,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (belonged  to  the  Prior  of  the  Escurial);  St.  Peter,  St. 
[argaret,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Andrew  of  Padoa,  Correggio ;  Daughter  of 
Herodias  with  the  head  of  St.  John,  Titian;  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  OUfcs,  P. 
Veronese;  Stag-hunt,  Velasquez;  Wolf-hunt,  Rubens;  Vii^n  and  Child,  and 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta- Maria  (ftill-lengths),  Vandyke;  Hermit  prayteg,  G. 
Douw;  Boy  blowing  Bubbles,  Netscher;  Street  in  Utrecht  (sunshine),  De 
Hooghe;  Head  of  Ariadne,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  Head,  Holbein;  works  of  Wy- 
nants,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  &c. 

In  the  dining-room  of  Bath  House  were  wont  to  meet  Thomas 
Moore,  J.  W.  Croker,  Sydney  Smith,  and  J.  G.  Lockhart ;  Dr.  Cople- 
stone.  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  Rogers,  Hallami  Chantrey,  'Wilkie^  and 
Theodore  Hook. 

Beaufort  Housb  (Duke  of  Beanfort),  No.  23  Arlington-street, 
Piccadillr,  is  superbly  painted  in  fresco  by  Latilla,  chieflv  In  the  styles 
of  Uerculaneum  and  Pompeii :  the  banquetting-room  is  cnaste  baccha- 
nalian ;  and  the  drawing-room  is  gold  and  silveri  temp,  Henry  IV.,  with 
panels  of  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Bedford,  Di7KE  of,  No.  6  BelgraTe  Square :  the  mansion  contains 
a  small  but  Tery  choice  collection  of  Dutch  pictures,  &c. 

Here  are :  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Okngione;  study 
of  Two  Dogs,  by  Titian ;  Twelfth  Night,  by  Jan  Steen;  Interior,  by  Baasea  aad 
Polemberg;  the  NatiTity,  by  A.  Werf;  Travellers,  by  I.  Ostade;  Landscape,  by 
Ruysdael;  Moses  treading  on  Pharaoh's  Crown,  by  N.  Ponssin;  Gulliver  amongst 
the  Houyounims,  by  Gilpin;  4  Cnyps,  small  but  excellent;  Dutch  Courtship,  by 
A.  Brouwer;  Little  Girl,  by  Rembrandt;  the  Font  Neuf  at  Paris,  by  P.  Wouvei^ 
mans;  Fair  of  Landscapes,  by  Salvaior  Rosa;  the  Death  of  Hippolytus,  sludv  by 
Rubens;  River  View,  by  Van  der  Capeila;  Sabine  Mounuin  City,  by  G.  Poussin; 
the  Tribute  Money,  by  Sir  G.  Hayter ;  Village  F6te,  by  Teniers  (portraito);  Going 
out  Hawking,  and  Landscape  and  Cattle,  by  Paul  Potter:  Landscape,  by  A.  and  S. 
Both;  Heads ingrUailU,  by  Vandyke;  D.*ad  Christ,  by  Guerdno;  Sunset,  Claude. 
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Bkidqkwatbb  House  (Earl  of  EUesmere),  on  the  eait  side  of  the 
Green  Park,  adjoins  Spencer  Uouaey  and  has  its  sonth  or  entrance 
front  iu  CleTeland-row,  named  from  that  <<  beautiful  fury,"  Barbara 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  to  whom  Charles  11.  presented  Berlcshire  House, 
-which  formerly  stood  here.  The  new  mansion,  designed  b^  Sir  Cluirles 
Barry,  R.  A.,  is  almost  a  square :  south  front  143  leet  6  inches ;  west 
122  feet.  The  elcTations  and  details  are  mostly  from  palaces  of  Rome 
and  Venice ;  the  chimney-shafts  form  architectural  features ;  the  main 
cornice  is  richly  carved  with  flowers,  and  the  second-floor  string-course, 
a  folded  ribbon,  is  very  picturesque.  The  fenestration  is  Terv  characteris- 
tic: the  principal  windows  ha?e  arched  pediments,  each  filled  with  arar 
besque  foliage,  and  a  shield  with  the  monogram  of  £  £  entwined,  do0- 
d-do9;  in  the  panel  beneath  is  the  Bridgewater  motto  "Sic  donee;*'  the 
first-floor  window-dressings  have  elegant  festoons  of  fruit  and  foliage ; 
and  the  balustrade  is  surmounted  with  sculpture.  The  entrance-porch 
on  the  south  is  inscribed.  "  Restauratum  1849;"  and  the  keystone  of  the 
arched  doorway  bears  a  lion  rampant,  the  crest  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
The  Ficture-gaUerr,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  height  of  the  two  floors, 
110  feet  long,  and  has  a  separate  entrance  for  the  public:  it  is  lighted 
by  glazed  panels  in  the  coved  ceiling,  at  night  firom  burners  outside. 

This  renowned  collection  was  formed  principally  from  the  gallery  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater;  whenee  it  is  called  the  Bridgewater  Gal- 
lery; and  being  left  by  the  duke  to  his  nephew,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  it  Is  like- 
wise fluently  called  the  Stafford  Gallery.  It  has  been  much  enlarged  by  ihe 
present  possessor,  the  Marquis's  second  son,  now  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  It  is  the 
finest  piiyate  eolleetlon  in  England:  from  the  time  of  Raphael,  the  series  is  ui>- 
equalled ;  and  in  the  Caracci  school  it  is  without  rival.  Among  the  S05  pictures 
are  4  by  Raphael,  5  by  Titian,  7  by  A.  Caracci,  5  by  L.  Caracci,  5  Domenichinok 
4  Claude,  8  N.  Poussin,  8  Teniers,  5  Berghem,  6  Cuyp,  6  A.  Ostade,  5  Rembrandt, 
7  Yandervelde,  2  Paul  Veronese,  8  Yelaequex,  2  Guido,  S  Rubens,  I  Vandyke,  S 
G.  Douw,  S  Hobbema,  ke.  The  great  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Guide,  has 
tbe  chief  honour  of  the  gallery ;  the  Vierge  au  Palmier  is  one  of  the  pnreat 
Raphaels  in  England;  the  Seven  Sacramenu  of  N.  Poussin,  and  Moees  striking 
Che  Rock,  are  very  One ;  Cuyp's  Landing  of  Prince  Maurice  looks  as  If  the  painter 
had  dipped  bis  pencil  In  sunlight.  Here,  also,  are  Turner's  Gale  at  Sea,  nearly 
equal  to  the  finest  Vandervelde  in  the  collection ;  De  la  Roche's  large  picture  dT 
Charles  I.  in  the  Guard-room ;  a  Wilson  equal  to  NIobe;  and  the  Chauilos  Por^* 
trait  of  Shakspeare,  purchased  by  Lord  Ellesmere  at  Stowe,  in  1848,  for  365 
guineas :  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  painted  by  Burbage,  tbe  actor;  was  left  by 
Taylor,  the  Poet's  Hamlet,  to  Sir  W.  Davenant;  was  possessed  by  Betterton  the 
actor,  and  Mrs.  Barry  the  actress ;  and  must  be  reganled  as  the  most  authentic 
likeness  of  Shakspeare.*  The  collection  is  valued  at  nearly  2S0,00o/. :  it  vies  with 
the  Esterhasy  and  Lichtenstein  galleries,  at  Vienna;  the  Manfiini  gallery,  at  Ve- 
nice; the  Zambeccari  collection,  at  Bologna;  and  the  Borghese,  Colonna,  Sciarra, 
and  Doria  collections,  at  Rome. 

BcBLiKOTOK  HonsB  (Hon.  C.  C.  CaTendish),  No.  49  Piccadillv,  was 
originally  built  for  Richard  Borle,  second  Earl  of  Burlingi  on,  bv  Sir 
John  Denham,  Surveyor-general  to  Charles  L  A  view  by  Kip  shews 
the  house  in  1700,  devoid  of  ornament,  with  its  quaint  gardens,  and 
beyond  them  the  eotaUry;  and  the  Piccadilly  front  is  planted  with 
Isu^g^e  trees.  The  mansion  was  fk-onted  by  the  celebrated  amateur-ar- 
chitect, Lord  Burlington,  with  Portland  stone,  and  a  classic  Doric  co- 
lonnade, borrowed  from  a  palace  by  Palladio  at  Vicenza;  the  wall  was 
rebuilt,  and  an  arched  gateway  added :  in  the  Yitruvius  Britannicus  the 
colonnade  and  gateway  are  attributed  to  Colin  Campbell,  and  this  in 
Lord  Burlington's  lifetime.  Horace  Walpole  was  in  Italy  when  these 
embellishments  were  completed;  and  going  to  a  ball  at  Burlington 
House  at  night,  did  not  perceive  their  beauty ;  next  morning,  at  sun- 

•  A  presumed  contemporary  portrait  of  Shakspeare  is  at  Ely  House,  Dover- 
street:  It  bears  no  name,  but  cleaning  has  revealed,  **  Mt.  SO,  1608,"  which  agrees 
with  the  age  of  Shak«peare  in  ti.at  year. 
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rise,  looking  oat  of  the  window,  Walpole  was  aorprited  with  th« 

of  the  colonnade :  <'  it  seemed  one  of  those  edifices  in  fiurj  tales  that  an 

raised  by  genii  in  a  night-time." 

**  Burlington's  fair  palace  still  mnaini; 
Beauty  within,  without  proportion  reigns : 
Beneath  hie  eye  declining  art  revives. 
The  wall  with  animated  pictures  lives  1" 

Thus  far  Gay  {Trivia),  who  often  met  there  Pope  and  AriMtthiiot. 
Marco  Ricco  painted  the  hall  staircase  and  some  ceilings ;  **  the  in- 
terior," says  rennant,  "  built  on  the  models  of  Palladio,  and  adapted 
more  to  the  climate  of  Lombardy,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige  or 
the  Brenta,  than  to  the  Thames,  is  gloomy  and  destitute  of  gaiety  and 
dieerfulness.*'  Kent,  the  architect  and  landscape-gardener,  was  greatly 
patronised  by  Lord  Burlington,  and  had  apartments  in  this  mansion'; 
he  died  here  in  1748.  The  Earl  converted  "Ten. Acres  Ffcld,"  at 
the  back  of  his  gardens,  into  a  little  town,  bounded  by  Bond-atrceC 
and  SwalloW'Street;  and  in  1719  he  sold  a  piece  of  ground  in  Boyle- 
street  for  a  school-honse,  which  he  designed  for  the  tmstees.  Lord 
Burlington  died  in  1753,  when  the  mansion  fell  to  the  DeToashire 
family,  conditionally  that  it  should  not  be  demolished.  On  the  expiry 
of  the  lease  in  1809,  it  was  proposed  to  take  down  the  mansion,  and 
erect  a  street  upon  the  site ;  but  a  renewal  was  secured  by  Lord  George 
Cavendish  (created  Earl  of  Burlington  1831),  who  restored  the  honse, 
raised  the  Venetian  windows  in  the  south  front,  and  thus  saved  ''one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  Europe."  {Sir  W.  C%awAers.) 
The  Duke  of  Portland,  F^ime  Minister  to  George  IIL,  died  at  Bur- 
lington House  in  1809,  a  few  days  after  he  had  resigned  the  seals  of 
ofiice.  In  the  western  wing  were  deposited  the  Elgin  Marbles,  before 
they  were  removed  to  the  British  Museum.  In  1814  a  grand  bell  was 
given  here  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  by  White's  Club.  (See  page  199.) 
In  1819  was  built  upon  a  slip  of  the  grounds  the  Burlington  Arcade. 

The  archway  has  a  lofty  pediment,  flanked  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bur- 
lington arms,  and  supported  by  four  rusticated  columns,  coupled.  It  is  comme- 
morated by  Hogarth  in  %  earieatura  print  (1 731)  inscribed,  "The  Man  of  Taste, 
containing  a  View  of  Burlington  Gate:"  on  the  summit  Is  Kent  (served  by  Lord 
Burlington  as  a  labourer)  flourishing  his  paletie  and  peneils  over  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael;  lower  down  is  Pope  whitewashing  ihe  fh>nt,  and  bespattering  the 
Duke  of  Chandos  in  the  street.  Ralph  refers  to  the  front  as  "  the  most  eYpensive 
wall  in  Enffland ;  the  height  wonderfully  proportioned  to  the  length,  and  the  deco- 
rations both  simple  and  magnificent;  the  grand  entrance  is  elegant  and  beautiful, 
and  by  covering  the  house  entirely  from  the  eye,  gives  pleasure  and  surprise,  at 
the  opening  of  the  whole  f^ont  with  the  area  before  ft  at  once.'*  Any  passenger 
who  has  seen  the  mansion  through  the  great  gateway  tnim  the  footpath  may  ap- 
preciate the  above  efibct. 

Cambbidob  HotJSB,  No.  94  Piccadiily,  was  prerionsly  Cholmon- 
deley  House.  Here  died,  July  8, 1850,  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
youngest  son  of  George  III.,  oorn  1774. 

Chestbbfield  House  (the  Earl  of  Chesterfield),  South  Audley- 
street,  was  built  by  Ware,  1749,  for  Philip,  fourth  Earl,  who  describes 
the  boudoir  as  *'  the  gayest  and  most  cheerful  room  in  England/*  and 
the  library  "  the  finest  room  in  London ;"  and  they  remain  unsurpassed. 
The  colnnms  of  the  screen  facing  the  court-yard,  and  the  superb 
maa-ble  staircase  (each  step  a  single  block  twenty  feet  long),  are  from 
Canons  (Duke  of  Chandos*8) ;  and  the  g^ilt  hall-lantern,  for  eighteen 
lights,  from  Houghton  (Sir  Robert  Walpole*s).  In  the  library,  above 
the  bookcases,  are  portraits  of  eminent  authors  contemporary  with  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  wrote  here  his  celebrated  LetUn  to 
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his  Son.  Under  the  cornice  of  the  room,  extending  all  round  in  capU 
tals  twelTe  inches  high,  are  these  lines  from  Horace : 

Vir]IC-yCTKKnM*LIBIIIB'1IUVC*S011MO'ST-IVCKTIBna*BORXS. 
DUCKRX'tOLlCITJB  JVCUVDA'OBLIVIA-yiTJB. 

Throughout  the  room  are  busts  of  ancient  orators,  besides  vases  and 
bronzes  and  modem  statuettes.  The  windows  look  upon  the  finest 
prirate  garden  in  London,  and  in  the  lofty  trees  are  a  few  rooks. 

Clabbncb  Houbb  (Duchess  of  Kent),  on  the  east  side  of  Stable- 
jard,  St.  James's  Palace,  was  built  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards Rin^  William  IV. :  it  has  a  handsome  portico  in  two  stories^the 
lower  Done,  and  the  upper  Corinthian. 

Db  Gbbt,  E abl,  No.  4  St.  JamesVsquare,  possesses  a  choice  gallery 
of  pictures,  including  portraits,  mostly  whole-lengths,  by  Vandyke ;  <' Ti- 
tian's Daughter"  holaing  a  casket ;  a  pair  of  landscapes  by  Claude;  a 
fine  picture  by  Salvator  Rosa ;  and  a  few  examples  of  the  Dutch  school. 

Detonshibb  Houbb  (Duke  of  Devonshire),  Piccadilly,  occupies  the 
site  of  Berkelev  House,  formerly  "  Hay  Hill  Farm  :*'  it  was  built  by 
William  Kent  for  the  third  Duke  of  DcTonshire,  at  the  cost  of  20,000/., 
including  1000/.  for  the  design.    It  was  also  called  Stratton  House. 

Berkeley  Houie  waa  buOt  about  1665  for  Lord  John  Berkeley,  and  it  itated 
by  Erelyn  to  have  coat  "  neere  30,000^  :"  it  waa  remarkable  for  ita  great  number 
ox  cbimneya,  noble  atate-rooma,  cedar  atalrcaae,  the  walls  painted  by  Laguerre,  and 
gardena.  "locomparable  by  reason  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  a  pretty 
piaclna,**  and  holiy-hedget  on  the  terrace,  advised  by  Evelyn.  Tbe  Princeas  Anne, 
afterwards  Queen  Anne,  resided  here,  ftom  her  leaving  Whitehall,  until  1697 :  in 
the  Pogtman,  No.  94  (1695),  is  advertlied  a  silver  cistern,  valued  at  750/.,  stolen 
out  of  Berkeley  House,  llie  first  Duke  of  Devonshire  purchased  the  manaion  in 
1697;  and  March  SI,  he  entertained  King  William  III.  at  dinner  there.  The  duke 
died  here  in  1701 :  it  waa  destroyed,  October  16,  I7SS,  by  fire,  through  the  boiling 
over  of  a  glue-pot  while  the  workmen  were  at  breakfaat ;  the  houae  waa  entirely 
consumed,  but  the  library,  pictures,  medals,  and  other  curiosities  were  saved. 

"  Lord  Pembroke  (Shakapeare's  Lord  Pembroke),  Donne,  WaDer.  Denham,  and 
Diyden  read  their  veraes  here.  Devonshire  House,  towarda  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  waa  famous  aa  the  head-quarters  of  Whig  politics,  and  for  the  fascina> 
tlons  of  ita  beautiful  Duchess,  whose  verses  on  Willuun  Tell  produced  a  burat  of 
admimtion  bum  Coleridge : 

'  Oh,  lady,  nura'd  in  pomp  and  pleasure. 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  meaaure  ?' 

She  learnt  it  from  her  race  (the  Spencers);  from  their  flimily  tutor,  Sir  WHUam 
Jones;  and  tmm  her  own  cordial  nature." — Lt^h  Hunt. 

Devonshire  House  has  an  unpretending  exterior,  with  an  ill-matched 
portico :  the  old  entrance,  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  was  removed  in 
1840 ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  house  has  been  erectea  a  state  staircase, 
with  white  scagliola  walls,  marble  stairs,  gilt-brass  balustrades,  and 
glass  hand-rail.  The  whole  interior  has  been  refitted  bv  the  present 
Duke ;  except  a  small  room,  blue  and  silver,  designed  by  the  celebrated 
Duchess.  The  Grand  Saloon,  originally  the  vestibule,  is  superbly  deco> 
rated  and  painted  in  the  rich  style  of  Le  Brun,  and  hung  with  Lyons 
brocade-sine ;  portraits  over  the  doors,  &c.  The  Ball-room,  white  and 
gold,  is  hung  with  French  silk  brocatelle,  blue  and  gold,  and  a  few 
magnificent  pictures.  In  this  superb  room  took  place  the  first  amateur 
performance  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  comedy  of  Not  to  Bad  tu 
i0€  Seemy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  before 
Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  Mav  16, 1851.  The  grounds  of  Devon- 
shire House  are  a  fine  specimen  of  town  landscape-gardening.  (See 
G  ABDKHS,  page  323.)  Upon  the  gate-piers  in  Piccadilly  are  garlanded 
vases,  gnicefulW  sculptured.  Among  the  pictures  are  Dobson's  por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  Lord  Burlington,  the  architect,  by 
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Rneller;  and  Lord  Richard  CaTendtdi,  by  Reynolds.  In  a  g-laia-caee 
are  « the  DeTonshire  Gems,*'  66^  cut  stones  and  medals.  Here  k  the 
renowned  Libro  di  Verita,  in  which  Claude  Lorraine  made  drawings 
of  all  the  pictures  he  ever  executed :  thej  number  about  200,  and  on  & 
bacic  of  each  is  Claude's  monogram,  the  place  for  which  the  picCvre  was 
painted,  usually  the  person  ordering  it,  and  the  year,  the  "  CUudie 
fecit"  never  wanting.  By  reference  to  this  volume,  the  antheoticitT  of 
reputed  Claudes  may  be  tested;  hence  it  is  called  *<  the  Book  of  Truth:** 
it  IS  well  Icnown  by  Earlom's  engravings.  Upon  the  bade  of  tbe  first 
drawing  is  inscribed,  in  Claude's  own  handwriting : 

**  Audi  10  daffosto  1677.  Ce  Uvre  Aupartien  a  moy  que  je  iUet  dursnt  ma  vie. 
Claudio  Gillee,  dit  le  Loraine.    A  Roma  ce  23  Aos.  1680." 

Among  the  bibliographical  rarities  are  <*the  Kemble  PUya,*'  and 
other  old  English  plays,  tne  richest  collection  in  the  world,  snnoti^cd  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  also,  a  large  collection  of  playbills ;  eariy  edi> 
tions  of  Shalcspeare ;  designs,  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  bnUdin^s,  aketebes 
from  pictures,  costumes  for  characters  in  masques,  scenery,  &e. 

DoRCHBSTBB  HousE  (Mr.  R.  S.  Holford),  Park-lane,  bnilt  by 
Lewis  Ynlliamy,  1851-3:  a  parallelogram,  nearly  as  large  as  Bridge- 
water  House,  faced  with  Portland-stone;  the  principal  cornice  and 
frieze  richly  carved  by  C.  H.  Smith ;  the  chief  projecting  stones  are  each 
8  feet  4  inches  sqnare ;  the  external  walls  are  S  feet  10  inches  thick. 
The  grand  staircase  is  of  marble.  The  mansion  occupies  the  site  of  old 
Dorchester  House,  in  which  died  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  1843. 

While  this  maniion  was  building,  Mr.  Holford't  fine  eoUection  of  piotaiet  was 
temporarily  placed  in  the  houia  No.  65  (formerly  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence*!}  in  Ilus- 
aeU-iquare.  The  collection  includes  portraits  by  Velasques,  Vandyke,  DossoDosd, 
Bellini,  S.  del  Piombo,  I'itian,  and  Tintoretto ;  two  of  the  Ikmoua  Caraoel  aeriei 
(by  Agoftino  and  Ludovico),  from  the  Giuttlniaai  Palace ;  among  tlM  Duteb  pie> 
tares  is  a  long  view  of  Dent,  and  a  large  Hobbema;  here  are  exquisits  small 
pictures  by  Murillo,  Greuse,  and  others;  and  fine  works  by  Tenters,  Wouvomans. 
Paul  Potter,  C.  Du  Jardin,  W.  Vandervelde;  Glorglone.  Bonifhsio,  ^a  Bartolo- 
meo:  Holy  Family  and  Saints,  by  Andrea  del  Sarlo;  Holy  Family  and  St.  John, 
by  Oaudenzio  di  Ferrara;  Evening,  by  Claude;  Rubens'  msaterhr  sketches  of  his 
Entry  of  Henty  IV.  (Luxembourg);  and  the  Assumption  of  the  virgin  (  Antwerp). 
The  collection  may  be  seen  by  recommendation  of  known  artists  or  amateois. 

DoYBR  HouBB  (Lady  Dover),  Whitehall,  opposite  the  Banquetting 
House,  has  a  very  tasteful  and  classical  facade,  ana  was  built  by  Payne  for 
Sir  Matthew  Featherstonhaueh ;  and  has  been  the  residence  of  Yisoount 
Melbourne,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  for  whom  Holland  added  the  domed 
hall  and  picturesque  Ionic  portico. 

Dudley  Hoube  (Lord  Ward),  Park-lane,  contains  a  fine  eoUecstion 
of  190  pictures,  tracing  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  to  their  source. 
Here  are  tbe  Crucifixion,  one  of  Raphael's  earliest  works,  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, by  Fiesole,  both  tWm  Cardinal  Peach's  Gallery;  small  figures  of  8ainta,by 
Raphael,  in  tempera;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  Virgin,  lalknt  Christ,  and 
Josenb,  by  Francia;  Sta.  Caterina,  by  Lo  Spagna;  two  figures  of  Saints,  ia  pea- 
and-ink  and  tempera,  by  Perugino;  Virgin  and  Child,  enthroned,  by  A.  Dasisi; 
altar-piece  of  Saints  and  Infant  Christ,  by  Plerino  del  Vaga;  altar-piece,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  by  B.  Perussl,  the  Death  of  Abel,  by  Guide;  Head  of  the 
Magdalen,  by  Carlo  Dolce ;  four  Muminations  by  Andrea  Mantegna;  Christ  bear- 
ing his  Cross,  by  L.  Caracci;  a  seated  Csrdinal,  by  Guercino;  curious  speeimena 
of  the  Venetian  School,  by  Carlo  Crivelli;  two  Colosssl  Heads,  by  Comggio,  and 
a  reputed  repliea  of  his  Magdalen ;  the  three  Marys,  and  Dead  Christ,  by  Albert 
Durer;  Celebration  of  tbe  Mass.  by  Van  Eyck;  St.  Peter,  by  Spagnoletto;  the 
Burgomaster,  by  Rembrandt  (half-length),  from  the  Stowe  Collection ;  the  Mock- 
ing of  Christ,  by  Teniers;  Landscape,  by  Gaiipar  Pouisin ;  Venetian  View,  very 
fine,  Iqr  Canaletti;  Shipwreck,  by  Vemet,  See,  Here  are  also  several  pieces  of 
antique  Sculpture;  and  a  seated  Venus,  by  Canova;  an(La>dttplicate  of  the  Greek 
Wave,  by  Hiram  Powers.  Digitized  by  L^ODg  IC 
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Ford,  Mr.  Richard  (vithor  of  the  eioellent  HoMdbook  of  Spain), 
123  Park-street,  GroeTenor-sqiiare,  lias  some  fine  Spanish  pictures;  and 
several  elasslcal  examples  of  Richard  Wilson. 

Gabyaoh,  Lobd,  No.  26  Portman-sauare  :  here  is  Raphael's  mas- 
terpiece, the  Virgin  Marj  holding  the  inzant  Christ,  who  is  presenting 
a  pink  to  the  youthful  St  John. 

Glouoestbb  House  (Duchess  of  Gloucester),  Piccadilly,  corner  of 
Park-lane,  was  preyiouslv  the  Earl  of  Elgin's,  and  here  were  deposited 
the  Elgin  Marbles.  Lord  Byron  calls  Elgin  House  "  a  stone-shopi*'  and 
*'  General  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  ait."— JS.  Bard»  and  S.  Reviewtrt. 
The  Marbles  were  next  removed  to  Burlington  House,  and  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1816.  Gloucester  House  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary.  In  the 
state  drawing-room  is  a  needlework  carpet,  presented  to  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  upon  her  birth-day,  by  84  ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  each 
having  worked  a  compartment. 

Gbosvbitob  Housi  (Marquis  of  Westminster),  Upper  Grosvenor- 
atreet,  has  a  magnificent  open  stone  colonnade  or  screen,  Boman- 
Doric :  it  is  110  feet  long,  and  has  two  carriage-ways,  with  pediments 
sculptured  with  the  Grosvenor  arms,  and  panels  of  the  four  Seasons 
above  the  foot-entrances;  between  the  columns  are  massive  cande- 
labra, which,  with  the  metal  gates,  are  composed  of  demi-figures,  rich 
foliage,  fruit  and  flowers,  and  armorial  designs.  The  whole  screen  is 
picturesque  and  elegant,  and  was  completed  in  1842  by  T.  Gundy,  the 
architect  of  the  western  wing  of  the  mansion  (the  Picture-gallery)  in 
Park-lane :  the  latter  consists  of  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  with  six  statues 
and  an  attic,  alter  the  manner  of  Tri^an's  Forum  at  Rome ;  on  the 
acroteria  are  vases  and  a  balustrade,  and  between  the  columns  are  rich 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  the  whole  is  grand  and  architectural. 

Here  is  the  celebrated  **  Grosvenor  Gallery,**  commenced  by  Rich- 
ard, first  Earl  Grosvenor,  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Agar*s  pictures  for 
30,000  guineas;  increased  to  200  paintings,  including : 

Raphael,  5;  MuxiUo,  8;  Velaaques,  2;  Titian,  8;  Paul  Veronese,  S;  Ouldo.  5 ; 
Salvator  Rosa,  4;  Clande,  10;  N.  and  O.  Pouuin,  7;  Rembrandt,  7;  Rubens,  11; 
Vandyke,  2 ;  Hobbema,  2 ;  Cuyp,  4 ;  Snjden,  2 ;  Tenien,  8;  West,  5 ;  Hoffartb,  S; 
Gainsborough,  S;  with  specimens  of  Lebrun,  Paul  Potter,  Gerard  Douw,  Van  Huy- 
■am,  Vandervelde,  Wouvermaas,  Sir  JoehuaRf^ynolda.  and  Wilson;  Peruffino,  Bel- 
lini, GiaUo  Romano,  and  Sasso  Fenato;  Correagio,  Parmegiano,  L.  da  Vinoi,  ftc. 

Among  the  moat  celebrated  aro  the  four  coloeaal  pictures  by  Rubens,  painted 
in  Spain  in  1629,— the  Israelites  gathering  lianna,  Abraham  and  Melchisedek, 
the  Four  Evangelists,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, — ^firom  the  convent  of 
Loecbes,  near  BCadrid,  purohased  for  10,0001.;  Cattle  and  Landscape,  by  Paul 
Potter,  a  mifseto  of  ait ;  Gentleman  holding  a  Hawk,  and  Lady  with  a  Fan,  by 
Rembrandt,  two  of  the  finest  portraits  ever  painted;  Mrs.  Slddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muse,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  masterpiece,  cost  1760/.  In  the  a  ite-room  is  a  very 
Urge  painting,  by  Canaletti,  of  a  grand  BnU-flght  in  St.  Mark's  PUce,  Venice,  in 
1 740,  with  many  thousand  flguxes. 

Among  the  rarities  is  a  triptych  panel-piccuro  by  Menunelln^  15th  centnxv : 
the  central  compartment  contains  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist;  the  voUU,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and 
Lazarus,  with  the  pot  of  ointment:  of  most  elaborate  execution;  bought  by  the 
Marquis  ef  Westminster  in  1645. 

•*  No  private  gallery  In  this  eonntiy  exceeds  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  point  of 
variety.  The  number  of  pictuns  in  the  Brldgewater  collection  la  moro  than 
double,  the  series  mora  complete,  and  some  of  them  exceed  any  hero  In  value  and 
variety;  but  the  fhscinatlon  of  the  Claudes,  the  imposing  aplendour  of  the  Ru* 
benses,  and  the  interest  attached  to  a  number  of  the  English  pictures  ('  Mrs. 
Slddons,'  *  the  Blue  Boy,'  and  '  General  Wolfe.'  for  insunce),  long  contributed  to 
render  the  Groevenof  Gallery  quite  as  popukr  as  a  resort  for  the  men  amateur* 
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and  not  leM  attractive  and  improying  to  tho  itudent  and  entiituiast.''— Xn. 
Jamason's  Privatt  Galleria  of  Art. 

Among  the  sculpture  is  Susanna,  life-rise,  bjr  Posri ;  Cvpld  asd 
Psyche,  by  Sir  B.  Westmaoott,  R.A. ;  a  Faun  (antiqoe) ;  and  bnato  of 
Mercunr,  Apollo,  Homer,  Paris  and  Helen,  Charles  I.  and  Cr<Mnwe&, 
&c.  The  Tases  are  fine;  and  the  superb  plate  indudea  antique  aalTers, 
and  a  profusion  of  race-cups,  won  by  the  Marquis  of  Weatmiostcr's 
celebrated  stud.  The  pictures  are  to  be  seen  only,  on  a  specific  day, 
by  admissions  obtainable  by  personal  acquaintances  of,  or  introdactioa 
tOy  Lord  Westminster. 

Harooubt  House  (Duke  of  Portland),  on  the  west  ride  of  GaTen- 
dish-square,  originallT  built  for  Mr.  Bingley,  and  altered  from  Archer *s 
derign,  is  described  by  Ralph,  in  1734,  as  ''  one  of  the  most  lingular 
pieces  of  architecture  aboat  town ;  rather  like  a  convent  than  the  reri- 
dence  of  a  man  of  quality,'*  resembling  a  copy  of  some  of  Poussin's  land- 
scape ornaments :  and  so  it  remains  to  thb  day.  The  third  Duke  of 
Portland  died  here  in  1809. 

Hbbtfobi)  House  (Marquis  of  Hertford),  No.  105  PiccadillT.  was 
formerly  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  where  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
his  sister  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  sojourned  in  1814.  The  original 
fk9ade,  rich  Italian,  was  by  NoTosielski,  with  a  Grecian- Doric  ponrh 
added  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  manrion  was  designed  for  the  Earl 
of  Barrymore,  but  was  unfinished  at  his  death ;  was  first  let  as  an  hotel, 
atad'then  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford.  It  was  taken  down  and  re- 
built mostly  with  the  same  PortUnd  stone,  in  1851,  when  the  house  was 
heightened  from  57  to  71  feet.  The  drawing-rooms  have  a  rista  of  114 
feet,  and  the  picture-gallery  50  feet. 

The  collection  contains  eh^-eTeeuvret  tnm  the  gallery  of  the  King  of  Holland : 
'Water-mill,  Hobbema;  Holy  Family,  Rabens  (cost  2478/.);  Alchemist,  Teniers; 
la  Vierge  de  Fade,  A.  del  Sarto;  Vandyke,  by  himself;  Oxen  in  a  Meadow,  Paul 
Potter;  several  pictures  by  Cuvp ;  the  Annunciation,  by  Murillo ;  Landscape  with 
Herdsman,  Claude;  his  own  Portrait,  by  Rembrandt;  Christ  giving  the  K.^j%  to 
St.  Peter,  Rubens:  and,  from  the  Stowe  collection,  the  Sibyl,  by  Domenichino; 
and  the  Unmerciful  Servant,  by  Rembrandt  The  Marquis  also  posseaaes  a  fine 
collection  of  china,  and  costly  objects  of  art  and  vertu. 

HoLDEBNBSSB  HouBB  (Marquis  of  Londonderry),  No.  16  Park-lane, 
contains  a  magnificent  Sculpture-gallery,  wherehi  are  several  works  by 
Canova  and  other  great  scolptors ;  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  from  the 
Fries  Gallery  at  Florence;  the  Kneeling  Cupid,  &c. ;  full-length  portraits 
of  British  and  Foreign  Monarcbs  of  the  present  century,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence;  life-size  model  of  Thomas's  Statue  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
celebrated  minister,  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  presented  to 
the  same,  a  colossal  Sevres  Vase,  by  Louis  XYIIL,  and  a  valuable  <Ha- 
mond-hilted  sword ;  besides  cuirasses,  helmets,  and  other  trophies,  cap- 
tured by  the  soldier-Marquis  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

Hope  House  (Mr.  H.  T.  Hope),  south-east  comer  of  Down-street, 
Piccadilly,  was  built  in  1849,  under  the  joint  superintendence  of  M.  Dn- 
sillion,  a  French  artist,  and  Professor  Donaldson.  The  fronts  are  Caen 
stone,  and  have  panels  of  decorative  marbles  in  the  piers  between  the 
windows ;  the  arrangement  of  which  is  novel,  especially  in  the  attic- 
story.  The  total  height  from  the  street-level  to  the  balustrade  (sur- 
mounted with  snperblj-carved  vases)  is  63  feet.  The  entrance-porch  in 
Down-street  is  very  rich ;  in  the  principal  window-pediments  are  scolp* 
tured  the  armorial  bearings  of  Mr.  Hope,  repeated  with  the  initial  H. 
in  the  very  handsome  iron  railing,  cast  oy  Andr6  in  Paris.  The  details 
throughout  shew  very  careful  and  elegant  drawing ;  and  the  carving, 
wholly  by  French  artists,  is  beautifully  executed.    The  grand  stsirosse 
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and  hall  occupy  the  centre  of  the  building ;  the  upper  hall  is  pared 
-with  coloured  marbles  in  patterns.  The  walls  are  plaster- of-Paris 
polished,  scagliola  panels,  and  marble  plinths ;  the  floors,  fire-proof,  are 
of  cast-iron  girders  and  tile  arches.  The  ceilings  are  panelea  and  en- 
riched; the  principal  doors  are  of  oak,  carved  with  the  initial  H.  in 
shields;  some  of  the  chimney-pieces  are  o( pterre'de-iannerre,  paneled 
"With  French  marbles ;  others  are  of  bronzed  metal,  with  caryatid  figures. 
The  kitchen  department  has  a  **  lift"  to  each  floor,  speaking- tubes,  &c ; 
the  mansion  is  lighted  with  gas,  except  in  the  drawing-rooms;  aud 
there  is  an  apparatus  for  warming  the  Testibule,  staircase,  and  passages. 
The  stables  (for  12  horses)  and  coach-houses  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
mansion.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.  builders;  ornamental  work  (wainscot 
doors,  ceilings,  stone  carTings,  mahogany  casements)  by  French  artists ; 
cost,  exclusiye  of  final  decorations,  S0,000/.  There  are  few  pictures  here ^ 
Mr.  Hope's  collections  hsTing  been  removed  to  Deepdene,  in  Surrey. 
Among  the  antiques  are  Sir  W .  HamiltoQ*s  second  collection,  made  at 
Ifaples.  The  mansion  may  be  seen  on  Mondays,  from  April  to  July,  by 
cards  obtainable  by  introduction  to  the  owner. 

The  collection  was  formed  at  the  celebrated  maosion  In  Dachess-street,  Port- 
land-place, in  the  decoration  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Hope,  the  author  of  Jfuw 
tasiuM,  exemplified  the  clatsic  principles  illustrated  In  his  large  work  on  "  House- 
hold Furniture  and  Internal  IXscorations,"  U<i5.  Thus,  the  suite  of  apartments 
included  the  Egifptian  or  Black  Room,  with  ornaments  fh>m  scrolls  of  papyrus  and 
mummv-eases ;  the  Aimiture  and  ornaments  were  pale  yellow  and  bluish-ftreen, 
reliered  by  masses  of  black  and  gold.  The  Blue  or  Indian  Room,  in  costly  Oriental 
style.  The  Star  Room :  emblems  of  Night  below ;  and  above,  Aurora  visiting  Ge- 
phalus  on  Mount  Ida,  by  Flaxman :  furniture,  wreathed  figures  of  the  Hours. 
The  Ctoeet  or  Boudoir,  hung  with  tent-like  drapery;  the  mantel-piece  an  Egyp- 
tian portico:  Eg}'ptiAn,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  idols  and  curiosities.  Picture  Oai- 
lerg:  Ionic  columns,  entablature,  and  pediment  from  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  at 
Athens ;  car  of  Apollo,  classic  tables,  pedestals,  &c.  In  four  separate  apartments 
were  arranged  300  Greek  vases.  Including  two  copies  of  the  Barberini  or  Fort- 
land  Vase;  the  fUmitore  partly  Arom  Pompelan  mcdels.  The  New  Gallery ^  for 
100  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school,  antique  bronzes  and  vases;  furniture  of  ele- 
gant Grecian  design.  Mr.  Hope  died  at  Dachess-street  m  1831 :  he  will  ever  be 
remembered  for  his  taste  and  munificence  as  the  early  patron  of  Chantrey,  Flax- 
man,  Canova,  and  Thorwaldsen. 

Larboownb  Housb  (Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  which,  with  its  gar- 
den, occupies  the  south  side  of  Berkeley-square,  was  commenced  by 
Bobert  Adam  for  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  but  wss  sold  unfinished  to  Lord 
ShcJbume,  created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  1784.  The  purchase-money 
was  22,000/.,  but  the  mansion  cost  Lord  Bute  26,000/. 

The  Marquis,  in  1804,  acknowledged  the  possession  of  the  secret  of  the  author- 
ship of  Junius's  Letters,  which  he  promised  to  publish ;  but  his  lordship  died  in 
the  following  week.  The  "  Letters'*  are  believed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Johit 
production  of  Lord  Shelbume,  Colonel  Barr6,  and  Dunning,  Lord  Ash  burton ; 
and  their  three  portraits,  painted  in  one  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  1784  •5, 
have  been  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  Joint  authorship.  Possibly,  therefine, 
Junius's  Letters  were  written  in  Lansdowne,  then  Shelburne,  House.  It  is  better 
estobllsbed  that  oxygen  was  discovered  here,  Aug.  1, 1774,  by  Dr.  Priestley,  then 
Ubxarian  to  Lord  Shelbume. 

The  reception-room  contains  a  fine  collection  of  sculpture,  including 
about  fifty  statues,  as  many  busts,  besides  baasi  relievi :  it  was  com- 
menced by  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  first  excavated  the  site  of  Adrian's 
Yilla.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  a  noble  statue  of  Diana  launching 
an  arrow;  in  the  great  dining-room  are  nine  antique  statues  in  niches, 
including  Germanicus,  Claudius,  Tr^an,  and  Cicero ;  also  the  Bleeping 
Nymph,  the  last  work  of  Canova;  in  the  front  drawing-room  his 
Venus  quitting  the  Bath ;  and  a  statue  by  Ranch,  of  Berlin,  of  a  Child 
holding  an  alma-dish*    In  the  gallery^  100  feet  in  length,  at  the  east 
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end  are  Ufe-nxe  statues  of  Hercules,  Marcus  Anrelius,  Merenry,  Dio- 
psede,  Theseus,  Juno,  an  Amason,  Juno  standing,  Hercules  wlien  a 
Touth,  Jason,  &c. ;  and  here  are  two  Effyptian  black  marble  statae^ 
found  at  UtoIL  On  the  sides  of  the  gallery  are  the  busts,  rdieih,  &c. 
The  eolleetion  of  picturea,  formed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  ilnce  1809,  is  fknifrd  fs 
U>  portraiu,  Incladtog  Rembrandt  holding  a  palette,  by  himself;  a  Lad7  (1642t. 
Rembrandt ;  Velasques,  by  himaelf;  Pope  Innocent  X.,  Velasques;  A.  del  Sarts. 
bj  bimseir;  a  Gentleman,  by  Titian:  Count  Frederigo  Bossola,  by  Seb.  del 
Piombo :  Queen  Uenrietu-Marla,  Vandyke ;  Sausovino,  the  Venetian  architect,  by 
Giorgione;  a  Cardinal  and  Andrea  DorU,  Tintoretto;  a  Burgomaster  and  Lady  In 
a  Ruir,  Rembrandt;  Charles  V.  in  his  cradle,  by  Velasquea;  Kitty  Fisher  and 
Laurence  Sterne,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  Alexander  Pope,  Jerras ;  Dr.  Ftaoklia, 
Oalnaborough ;  Sir  Humphry  Dary,  by  Linnell;  Francis  Homer,  Baebam: 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  Ladies  Dchester,  Mazy 
Cole,  and  Elisabeth  Fielding,  by  Reynolds;  Peg  Wofflngton,  by  Hogarth:  Flax- 
man  the  sculptor,  by  John  Jackson,  R.A.;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  fiist 
Wife,  Catherine  Shorter,  by  Eckhart,  (elaborate  black  and  gold  tnme  by  Gibbons,) 
from  the  blue  bed-chamber  of  Strawberry  Hill.  Also,  here  are  twelre  pictures  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  including  the  Strawberry  Girl  and  the  Sleeping  GirL 

Manchkstbb  House,  Manchester-square,  waa  commenced  for  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  in  1776,  but  was  not  completed  until  1788.  At 
the  Duke's  death,  in  17—,  the  house  became  the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  who  built  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Spaniab-plaoe. 
Manchester  House  was  next  the  town  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, a  hon-mv€uii  companion  of  the  Prince  Regent.  The  French  Em- 
bassy was  next  located  here;  with  Talleyrand,  Guizot,  and  Sebastiani, 
successire  representatiyes. 

MA.BLBORonoH  HousB,  Pall  Mall,  was  built  by  Wren,  In  1709-10, 
for  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  phea- 
santry  of  St.  James's  Palace,  and  of  the  garden  of  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle, 
the  latter  taken  out  of  St.  James's  Park.  The  ground  was  leased  by 
Queen  Anne  to  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  states  the  Duke 
to  have  paid  for  the  building  between  40,00<tf.  and  60,000/.,  "  though 
many  people  hare  been  made  to  believe  otherwise."  The  house  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  red  brickwork.  Wren  being  employed  as  archi- 
tect, to  mortify  Vanbnigh.  The  great  Duke  died  here  in  1722.  The 
Duchess  loTcd  to  talk  of  "  neighbour  George,"  the  King,  at  St.  James's 
Palace ;  and  here,  Jan.  1, 1741,  she  reoeired  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffis, 
to  thank  her  for  a  present  of  renison:  '*8he  received  us,'*  says  Sheriff 
Hoare,  *'  in  her  usual  manner,  sitting  up  in  her  bed ;  .  .  .  .  and  after 
an  hour*s  conrersation  upon  indifferent  matters,  we  retired."  The 
Duchess  intended  to  hare  improved  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard :  an 
archway  waa  opened  in  the  wall,  but  was  blocked  up ;  for  her  Grace 
was  frustrated  by  Sir  Robert  W^pole,  who,  to  annoy  her,  bought  the 
requisite  houses  in  Pall  Mall.  Tne  court-yard  is  dull,  but  the  front 
towards  St.  James's  Park  has  a  cheerful  aspecst,  and  a  garden.  The 
Yestibule  is  stately,  and  is  painted  with  the  battles  of  Hochstet  and 
Blenheim,  and  the  taking  of  Marshal  Tallard  prisoner ;  upon  the  crfHng 
are  allegories  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1817,  Marlborough  House 
was  purchased  by  the  Crown  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Leopold;  it  was  the  Prince's  town-house  for  sereral  Tears;  and  after 
the  death  of  William  lY.  the  reridence  of  the  Dowager-Queen  Adelaide. 
In  1850,  the  manaion  waa  settled  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his 
attidning  his  eighteenth  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  Vernon  ooUeetioo 
of  pieturea,  and  others  of  the  English  school,  have  been  removed  to  the 
lower  apartments  of  Marlborough  House ;  and  the  upper  rooms  have 
been  granted  to  the  Department  of  Practical  Art,  for  a  library,  mu- 
seum of  manufikotures,  the  ornamental  oaats  of  the  School  of  Design,  a 
leetw»-Toom,  &o.    Here  waa  designed,  in  1652,  the  Duke  of  Wellhig- 
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ton's  Funeral  Car,  which  was  subseqnentlj  exhibited  to  the  public  In  a 
temporarj  building  in  the  coortjard,  1853. 

The  Vernon  Collection  Is  open  gratis  on  the  flnt  four  days  of  each  week,  ex- 
cept a  month  in  autumn.  Here  are  162  pictures,  6  busts,  and  1  group  of  figures 
in  marble,  nresented  by  Mr.  Vernon;  and  other  English  picturesi  tnva  the 
National  Gallery.  Among  the  latter  are  9  works  by  Keynolds ;  6  by  Hogarth 
(Marriage  &  la  Mode);  3  by  R.  Wilson;  2  by  Wilkie;  and  others  by  Lawrence, 
Gainsborough,  Constable,  ftc.  The  Vernon  Collection  comprises  11  works  of 
Etty,  9  of  Calcott;  5  by  Wilkie;  4  by  R.  Wilson;  7  by  Landseer;  4  by  Gains- 
borough. Here  are.  Youth  at  the  Prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm,  and  the 
Bathers,  by  W.  Etty,  R.A.;  and  WUliam  III.  Landing  at  Torbay,  a  Landscape, 
and  2  Views  In  Venice,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  An  authenticated  Catalogue, 
price  2d.j  is  sold  in  the  vestibule. 

George  IV.  (while  Regent)  proposed  to  connect  Carlton  House  with  Marl- 
borough House  and  St.  James's  Palace  by  a  gallery  of  the  Portraits  of  the  Sove- 
reigns and  other  historic  personages  of  England;  hut,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Nash's 
speculation  of  buying  Carlton  House  and  Gardens,  and  overlaying  St.  James's 
Park  with  terraces,  prevailed,  and  the  design  of  a  truly  National  Gallery  was 
abandoned :  although  the  Crown  of  England  possesses  materials  for  an  Historical 
Collection  which  would  be  Infinitely  superior  to  that^of  Versailles. 

MoHTAauE  House,  Bloomsbury.    (See  Musinic,  Bbitish.) 

Mom TAons  House  (Duke  of  Buocleuch),  Whitdiall,  was  built  for 
Ralph,  third  Lord  Montague,  created  in  1^  Dnke  of  Montague  and 
Viscount  Monthermer.  It  has  a  spacious  marble  floored  and  pillared 
hall ;  and  a  large  collection  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  Montagues 
and  their  connexions,  by  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Reynolds;  sketches  en 
grUaille  by  Vandyke ;  a  fine  assembli^^e  of  English  miniatures ;  and 
View  of  Whitehall,  by  Canaletti.  The  furniture  is  in  the  old  French 
stjle,  richly  carved  and  gilt ;  and  cabinets  in  buhl  or  ebony ;  tables  of 
marble,  mosaic,  or  inlaid  wood ;  hangings  of  dark  velvet,  damask,  or 
satin.  In  the  dining-room  and  library  are  portraiu  of  the  British 
school;  a  few  Gainsboroughs  and  Wilsons  in  the  boudoir;  and  both 
drawing-rooms  are  hung  with  very  fine  old  tapestry,  representing  hunt- 
ing scenes  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  The  mansion  is  screened 
from  the  street  by  trees  and  a  garden ;  and  between  it  and  the  Thames 
is  a  terraced  p^arclen,  with  venerable  trees,  fountains,  and  statues,  and 
an  open  pavilion  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames. 

Montaiue  House  is  one  of  the  mansions  built  after  the  Court  had  abandoned 
Whitehall,  when  various  noble  families  obtained  leases  of  parts  of  the  Privy 
Gardens.  The  Dukes  of  Richmond  for  a  hundred  years  occupied  here  a  stately 
mansion  surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds,  on  part  of  which  is  built  Richmond* 
terrace.  Pembroke  House  was  erected  under  like  circumstances ;  between  which 
and  the  site  of  Richmond  House  stands  the  mansion  inherited  from  the  Montague 
fhmily  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Montague  House,  the  elegant  detached  mansion  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  Fortman-sauare,  was  built  for  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Montague,  who  resided  here  many  years ;  and  who  annually,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  on  the  front  lawn,  regaled  the  chimney-sweepers  of  the  metro- 
polis, ^'so  that  thejr  might  enjoy  one  happy  day  in  the  year.'** 

MuHBO,  Mr.  H.  A.  J.,  Na  6  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  possesses  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures  of  the  ancient  foreign  schools,  induding  Raphael's 
*'  La  Vierge  aux  Candelabres,"  and  "  La  Vierge  k  la  Legende,"  formerly 
in  the  galFer  jr  of  Charles  L ;  a  grand  landscape  by  Claude ;  St.  Anthony 
holding  the  infant  Saviour,  by  Murillo ;  the  Toilet  of  Venus,  by  A. 
Caracci;  Les  Deux  Petites  Marquises,  by  A.  Watteau.  Among  the 
English  pictures  are  about  a  dosen  of  the  finest  landscapes  and  oom- 
TOsitions  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.;  and  examples  of  Richard  Wilson, 
Bonington,  Etty,  &c. 

*  There  was  a  fourth  Montague  House,  viz.  the  mansion  built  by  Viscount 
Mootague,  or  his  son,  upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  priory  of  St.  Maty  Overey,  la 
Sottthwark  doss,  lfii5 ;  the  precinct  being  named  Montague  close. 
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NoBFOLK  House fDake  of  Norfolk),  No.  21  St  Jftmes's-iqiiare,  oeeo- 
pieB  the  site  of  the  resideoce  of  Henry  JemiTii,  Earl  of  St,  AlDana  {iemp. 
Charles  II.);  the  first  tenant  of  the  Norfolk  family  beinjc  the  aeveiitfa 
Duke,  who  died  here  1701.  The  old  mansion  extended  to  tfa«  site  of 
Waterloo-place  eastward:  here  Ung  George  IIL  was  bom.  May  2i, 
1738  (0.&);  and  Edward  Augustus  Duke  of  York,  March  24,  1739: 
the  room  still  remains,  with  a  ceiling  painted  by  Sir  James  Thomhill ; 
and  the  state-bed  is  preserved  at  Worksop.  The  presen  t  Norfolk  House 
was  commenced  by  Brettingham,  in  1742,  for  Thomas  Dnke  of  Norfolk, 
and  completed  for  his  brother  Edward  in  1762:  the  pMortioo  was  added  in 
1842.  The  rooms  are  gorgeously  carved  and  gilt  in  the  Queen  Anne 
strle,  and  contain  a  collection  or  pictures  of  the  Italian,  Spaoishy  azMl 
Flemish  schools;  and  conspicuous  among  the  plate  displayed  at  state- 
banquets,  are  the  coronation-cups  received  in  various  reigns  by  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  as  hereditary  Earls  Marshal :  here  Queen  Vicioria 
and  Prince  Albert  were  sumptuously  entertained  June  19, 1849. 

In  the  old  mantion  are  deposited  the  records  of  the  Howard,  Pitsalaii«  aad 
Mowbray  faniiUea.  Among  the  pictoree  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  Holbein;  shield  presented  to  the  chivalrous  soldier-poet,  Henry  Howard.  Bad 
of  Surrey,  at  a  tournament  In  1537;  the  fSunily  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
collected  the  "  Marbles;"  portrait  of  his  wife,  by  Rubens. 

Here  expired,  Dec.  16, 1815,  Charles,  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk  :  a  few  hovn 
before  he  died,  by  his  desire,  a  servant  was  sent  to  a  bookseller's  in  Pall  Mall  to 
procure  Drelincourt's  Book  of  Consolation*  t^faintt  ike  Fear  of  Death,  whkk 
was  read  to  the  penitent  Duke  in  his  last  moments. 


Norm  ANTON,  Lord,  No.  3  Seamore-plaoe,  May  Fair:  here  are  i 
important  pictures  by  Holbein ;   Iloly  Family,  by  Parmegiano  ;  and 
works  of  the  English  school. 

NoRTHDMBERLAND  HousR  (Dukc  of  Northumberland),  Strand, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  St  Mary  Rounoeval,  founded  lea^. 
Henry  III. ;  its  large  conventual  chapel  reaching  to  the  Thames  in  the 
Sutherland  View  of  London,  1643.  The  present  mansion  was  built, 
about  1605,  for  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  son  of  the  poet, 
Lord  Surrey.  The  architects  were  Bernard  Jansen  and  Gerard  Christ- 
mas ;  and  it  was  then  called  NortkampUm  Bouse,  The  Earl  of  North- 
ampton died  here  in  1614,  having  bequeathed  the  mansion  to  his  nothew, 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Sn^ffoUt 
Hou$€ :  a  drawing  by  Hollar  shews  it  to  have  been  quadrangular  ia 
plan,  with  a  lofty  dome-crowned  tower  at  each  angle,  in  the  Dutch 
style.  It  originiUlv  had  three  sides,  the  fourth  remaining  open  to  the 
gardens  and  the  Thames ;  when  the  onadrangle  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  the  state-rooms,  attributea,  but  erroneously,  to  Inigo  Jones. 
Since  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilus,  secoud  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  with  Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
1642,  the  mansion  has  been  called  Northumberlmul  House,  In  1660 
General  Monk  was  invited  to  this  house  by  Earl  Algernon;  and  here, 
with  other  leading  men  of  the  nation,  he  proposed  and  planned  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  On  the  death  of  Joscelyne  Percy,  the  son  of 
Algernon,  in  1670,  without  male  issue,  his  only  daughter,  Elisabeth, 
became  heiress  of  the  Percy  estates.  She  married,  m  1682,  Charles 
Seymour,  ''the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,*'  who  resided  at  Northumber- 
land House  in  great  state.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  in  1748,  he  wss 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  ion,  Algernon  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  seveoth 
Duke  of  Somerset,  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1749,  with  re- 
mainder, failing  issue  male,  to  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Husrh  Smithson,  who 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Percy,  and  was  created  Dnke  of  North- 
umberland in  1766,  and  was  the  grandfiither  of  the  present  Duke,  and 
bis  immediate  predecessor.    Of  the  old  mansioui  Utile  more  than  the 
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eentnd  stooe  gateway,  fiidng  the  Strand,  remaioB ;  this  being  part  of 
the  original  work  of  Gerard  Christinas,  and,  with  its  cbaracteristio 
sculpture,  a  curious  example  of  the  Jacobean  style.  It  is  surmounted 
bj  a  lion  passant,  the  crest  of  the  PercrSi  oast  in  lead :  it  is  inscribed 
with  the  family  motto, "  EspArance  en  Dieu."  Along  the  facade  was  a 
border  of  capital  letters,  in  place  of  the  oresent  ug^  parapet :  one  of 
these  letters  (S)  fell  down  at  the  funeral  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  1619,  and 
killed  a  spectator.  The  date  1749  denotes  ayear  of  repairs;  and  the  initials 
A.  S.  P.  N.,  Algernon  Somerset,  Princeps  Morthumbri».  In  1766,  greet 
part  of  the  northern  front  was  rebuilt ;  as  also  after  the  fire  in  1780, 
which  consumed  most  of  the  upper  rooms.  The  court-yard  is  of  plain 
Italian  character ;  and  the  living  apartments  are  the  southern  or  garden 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  glory  of  the  interior  is  the  double  state-stair- 
case, with  marble  steps;  nen  ormoht  balustrade,  chandelier,  and  lamps ; 
and  carred  marble  pc^liunL  The  principal  drawing-room  has  medallions 
by  Angelica  Kauifman,  and  a  Raphaelesque  ceiling.  Beyond  is  a  smsll 
room  hung  with  tapestry,  designed  by  Zuccarelli,  and  worked  in  Soho- 
square,  in  1758.  The  state-gallery,  or  ball-room,  is  106  feet  long,  and 
27  wide;  it  is  gorgeously  gilt  with  groups  in  relief,  of  eagles,  boTS,  and 
foliage,  and  is  decorated  in  compartments  with  paintings  after  the  Ro- 
man school;  the  chimney-pieces  are  supported  by  Phrygian  captiTes  in 
marble :  the  noble  room  will  accommodate  800  guests.  Upon  tne  walls 
are  admirable  copies,  original  size,  of  the  School  of  Athens,  of  Raphael, 
bT  Mengs ;  the  Presentation,  and  Bfarriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  both 
also  after  Raphael,  by  Pompeio  Battoni;  and  copies  of  A.  Caracci's 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Constansi;  and  Guide's  Aurora,  by  Massaccio. 
Here  are  two  cabinets  of  marbles  and  gems,  once  the  propert?  of  Louis 
XiV.,  and  Talned  at  10002.  each.  In  the  centre  is  a  Sevres  cliina  vase, 
nine  feet  high,  exquisitely  painted  with  Diana  and  her  Nymphs  disarm- 
ingCupid.  This  was  presented  by  Cliarles  X.  to  Hugh,  second  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  when  Ambassador  to  France. 

Th«  most  important  origtaal  picture  in  the  Northumberland  collection  is  the 
portrait-group  of  the  *'  Comaro  Family"  (Evelyn  called  It  **  y«  Venetian  Sena- 
tors"), by  Titian,  which  was  bouffht  by  Algernon  Earl  of  Northumberland,  fomp. 
Charles  I.  fh>ro  Vandyke,  for  1000  guineas.  Among  the  other  pictures  are  St. 
Sebastian,  bound  on  the  ground,  and  two  angels  In  the  air,  by  Ouercino,  with 
jiguret  life-siie;  a  small  **  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  O.  Bassano;  "a 
pretty  Girl  with  a  Candle,  before  which  she  holds  her  hands,  by  O.  Schalken,  of 
remarkable  clearness,  and  good  impasto"  {Waoffem);  Alnwick  Castle,  and  West- 
minster Bridge,  building  and  completed,  by  Caoaletti;  a  curious  portrait  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  with  a  long  inscription,  by  Mabuse;  a  Fox-hunt  and  Deer-hunt,  bv  F. 
Bnyders;  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,  by  Caravaggio;  portrait  of  Napoleon 
when  First  Consul,  by  Philips  (a  fine  likeness);  sererml  family  portraits,  incmding 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  one  of  Vandyke's  finest  portraits.  Also,  carvings 
in  ivory,  alter  pictures  by  Teniers  and  others ;  and  sumptuous  ormolu  articles. 
The  mansion  can  only  be  seen  by  special  permission ;  in  the  Great  Exhibition 


1851,  the  public  were  admitted  by  tickets,  10,000  a-week. 

In  the  Strand  front,  west  of  the  central  gateway,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
a  portion  of  the  wall  is  opened  for  the  epess  of  carriages  upon  state-occasions. 

Hueb,  second  duke,  who  died  at  Amwlek  Castle,  was  interred  ftom  North- 
umbcrlsnd  House,  with  great  state.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  Feb.  tS,  1847;  the 
(kmeral  pageant  reaching  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  western  door  of  the  Abbey. 

Otbbstohb,  Lord,  No.  23  Norfolk-street,  Park-lane  .*  a  valuable 
collection  of  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  the  latter  including 
examples  from  the  cabinet  of  Baron  Yerstolk,  at  the  Hague. 

Pevl,  Ladt,  No. 4  Privv  Gardens,  Whitehall:  thehiansion  contains 
a  portion  of  the  choice  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  the  late  Sir 
Hobert  Peel;  including  Rnbens*s  celebrated  Chapeau  de  Paille,  for 
which  Sir  Robert  gave  j>MO  guineas;  also,  8  by  Cuyp;  4  Coast-scenes 
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bj  Collins;  the  PoaltererV  Shop,  bj  G.  Donw;  4  bj  HobbenA;  9  bj 
Isaac  Ostade;  Landscape  and  Castle,  by  Paal  Potter,  1654 ;  2  bj  Ruj*- 
dael;  7  bj  D.  Teniers;  Genoese  Senator  and  his  Wife,  bj  Vandyke;  4 
by  ▲.  Vandenrelde;  7  by  W.  VanderTelde;  6  by  WoaTermaBs;  3  bj 
Wynants.  Tlie  Portraits,  by  Reynolds  and  Lawreoee,  have  been  i«- 
DOTed  to  Drayton  Manor.  In  the  dining-rooni  of  the  above  maiwriow 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  placed  immediately  after  his  fatal  accident;  aod  ia 
this  room  he  escpired,  July  2,  ISCK).  Between  the  doors  hangs  '^Nllkie'i 
fine  picture  of  John  Knox  preaching. 

RuTLAirD  HonsB,  No.  16  Arlington-street,  PiocadUly:  here,  Jan.  $, 
1837,  died  the  DuIlo  of  Tork,  second  son  of  George  III. 

Spekobb  Housb  (Earl  Spencer),  St.  James Vplace,  was  boAt  by 
Tardy,  a  pupil  of  Kent,  for  the  first  Earl  Spencer,  father  of  the  col- 
lector of  the  BiblioiKeea  Speneeriana.  The  mansion  fronts  the  Greeo 
Park,  and  has  a  pediment,  upon  which  are  three  graceful  figures  by 
Spong,  a  Danish  sculptor. 

STArroKD  HonsE  (Duke  of  Sutherland),  on  the  west  side  of  Stable- 

iard,  SL  James's  Palace,  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  Queen's 
«ibrary,  built  by  Rent  for  Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.:  in  Pen- 
nant's time  it  was  a  lumber-room.  The  StaiFord  mansion  was  commenced 
in  1625,  by  B.  Wyatt,  for  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  George  IIL; 
who  dying  before  the  building  was  completed,  the  Crown  lease  was 
sold  br  Act  4  &  6  Vict.  c.  27,  to  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  for 
72,000l.,  subject  to  an  annual  ground-rent  of  768/.  The  mansion  h 
entirely  of  hewn  stone ;  the  north  front  in  Stable-yard  has  a  Corintiuao 
portico  of  eight  columns,  beneath  which  is  the  entrance.  The  garden- 
fence  is  curiously  made  of  slate. 

The  interior  was  planned  by  Barry,  by  whom  were  added  the  aecond 
and  third  stories,  the  latter  concealed  by  a  balustrade.  The  grandest 
feature  is  the  hall,  or  tribune,  and  state-staircase,  opening  through  all 
the  stories,  and  lighted  by  a  lantern  filled  with  engraved  glass,  and 
supported  by  eighteen  palm-trees;  the  ceiling  contains  Uuerctno'i 
ceuiDrated  apotheosis  of  St.  Grisogno;  and  beside  the  fireplace  are 
Marillo*s  Prodigal  Son's  Return,  and  Abraham  and  the  Angels,  from 
the  Soult  Gallery.  The  walls  are  imitatlTe  Giallo  antioo,  diTided  by 
white  marble  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters ;  and  in  compartments 
are  copies,  by  Lorensi,  of  Paul  Veronese's  colossal  pictures.  Hie 
whole  interior  strikingly  reminded  Dr.  Waagen  of  many  of  the  pa^ 
laces  of  Genoa :  it  is  a  sauare  of  80  feet,  rising  in  the  centre  to  120, 
the  roof  richly  painted  and  gilt,  the  floor  a  sea  of  red  and  white  marble; 
and  when  lighted  by  scores  of  candelabra,  the  effect  is  truly  gorgeous. 
On  the  first  landing  is  a  marble  statue  of  a  Sibvl,  by  Ronaldi.  llsence 
two  flights  of  stairs  diverffe  upwards  to  a  corridor,  decorated  with  mar- 
ble columns  and  balustnMcs,  round  three  sides  of  the  hall;  the  fourth 
being  the  gallery,  120  feet  long,  with  a  fretted  gold  roof,  and  lighted 
by  Roman  candelabra  in  ^It-bronze ;  the  walls  are  hung  with  paintings 
of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  modem  English  schoola 

Among  the  nictnrea  in  the  gallery  are,  Vandyke's  portrait  of  Thonist  Horrerd, 
Earl  of  Arundel ;  Morone't  portrait  of  a  Jesuit  (Titian's  Schoolmaster) :  ConTg- 
gio's  Mule- driver,  reputed  to  have  been  painted  for  a  tavern-sign ;  Christ  before 
Pilate,  Honthorst's  niwut  work,  from  the  Lucca  collection ;  Christ  at  Emmaus, 
hj  Paul  Veronese;  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Raphael;  Don  Francis  Boigia 
entering  the  Jesuits'  College,  sevrral  Hfe-slze  figures,  by  Velasquez;  and  tiiree 
works  of  Zurbaran,  IVom  the  8ouU  collection :  Lord  StraflTord  on  his  way  to  the 
Scaffold,  receiving  Laud's  blessing,  by  Delaroehe;  and  Winterhalter*8  portrait  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

The  other  three  sides  consist  of  eight  state-rooms:   three  towards 
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the  Green  Park  are  drawinff-roonu  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry,  de- 
signed bj  Delarocbe.  Morthward  is  the  ereat  dining-room,  70  feet  by 
do  feet,  where  is  a  statue  of  Ganymede,  oy  Thorwaldsen;  and  on  tl»e 
third  side  are  two  saloons  hung  with  a  long  series  of  paintings  of  the 
old  Italian  schook  abore  the  bcwIishelTes. 

In  the  dining-room,  on  the  ground- floor,  are  assembled  all  the  por- 
traits of  the  Orleans  Gallery :  the  royal  and  historical  personages 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Orleans  regency,  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  happy  part  of  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Alarie 
Antoinette.  The  adjoining  rooms  are  dedicated  solely  to  modern 
British  art:  Including  chef'd^fxuvrei  of  Heynolda,  Lawrence,  Opie^ 
"Wilkie,  Turner,  I^andseer,  Calcott,  &c. ;  busts  by  Chantrey,  and  elej^ant 
S^ups  by  Westmacott,  senior  and  junior ;  and  m  her  Grace's  drawing, 
room  the  chironey-piece  supports  are  statues  of  her  two  lovely  daugh- 
ters, exquisitely  sculptured  by  the  youneer  Westmacott.  Other  marble 
chimney-pieces  are  adorned  with  small  bronzes  and  elegant  Tessels^ 
after  the  antique ;  busts,  and  bas-reliefs. 

Among  the  pictures  on  the  ground-floor  are,  Winterhalter't  Scene  tma  the 
Decameron;  a  River  Scene,  by  J.  Van  Goyen,  hit  finest  work;  St.  Justina  and 
St.  Rufina,  half-lengthi,  by  Murillo,  very  fine;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Rubena;  Festival  before  the  Flood  (17  figures),  by  W.  Etty,  R.A.;  Scene  ftrom 
the  SpeeMor,  by  T.  Stothard,  R.A.;  the  Breakfast  Table,  by  Wilkle,  R.A.;  Caa- 
aaadra  foretelling  Hector's  Death,  by  B.  R.  Haydon;  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  Israelites,  by  F.  Danby,  A.R.A. ;  the  Assuaging  of  the  WiUers,  by  John 
Martin;  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Albert  Durer;  Head  of  a  Young  Maii,  by  Par- 
megiano;  Lady  Gower  (now  Duchess  of  Sutherland)  and  her  Daughter  (now 
Dueheas  of  Argyle),  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  the  Day  after  the  Battle  of  Chevy 
Chace,  by  E.  Bird,  R.A.  Also  a  drawing,  bv  Prince  Albert,  ofhis  son.  the  Prinee 
of  Wales ;  and  a  life-«ixe  bronse  statue  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  by  Feucheres. 
Among  the  historic  memorials  is  a  bronse  cast  taken  flrom  the  face  of  Napoleon, 
after  death. 

The  collection  of  |iictures  can  only  be  seen  by  special  invitatioD  or 
permission  of  the  family. 

Tomliite's  (Mr.  G.),  No.  1  Carlton- House-terrace,  contains  a  few 
first-class  pictures ;  including  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  or  Christ  healing 
the  Paralytic,  by  Murillo,  purchased  by  Mr.  Tomline  from  the  Soult 
collection  for  TGOOl.  Here  also  is  the  picture  of  Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria,  by  Annibal  Caracd ;  and  the  identical  portrait  of  Charles  V., 
to  paint  which  Titian  journeyed  to  Bologna. 

UxBBinGB  House  (Marquis  of  Anglesey),  Burlington  Gardens^ 
built  by  Vardy  in  1792,  occupies  the  site  of  Queensbury  House  (Leonl, 
architect,  1726),  where  died  the  poet  Gay,  Dec.  4, 1782. 

MARKETS. 
Few  of  the  Market-building^  of  the  metropolis  are  of  tasteful  design, 
■nch  as  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  ancient  and  modem  market- 
places of  the  continent.    The  early  history  and  location  of  the  London 
Markets  are,  however,  curious. 

*'  Shall  the  large  mutton  smoke  upon  yotir  boards  t 
Such  Newgate's  copious  market  best  affords. 
Wouldst  thou  wish  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal! 
Seek  Leadenhali:  St.  James's  st'nds  thre  veal ; 
Thames-street  elves  cheeses,  Covent  Garden  frutta; 
Moorflelds  old  books,  and  Moomouth-street  old  suits." 

Gay's  Trivia^  book  IL 

BiLLivosoATB  Is  described  at  pp.  45  and  46.  It  was  once  a  landing- 
place  for  other  merchandise  than  fish :  **  1550.  There  came  a  sheppe  of 
egges  and  shurtes  and  smockes  oute  of  France  to  B>  Uyngesgatte." 
{irqf  FriarM*  Ckron,)  The  Market  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  1849- 
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08,  by  the  Citj  architect,  J.  B.  Banning :  it  has  a  river  frontage  of 
Italian  derign,  with  a  central  doclc  and  oell  tower,  and  arcade  of  rt^ 
brick  and  Por^and  atone ;  it  is  ventilated,  aoiFplied  with  i  ' 


and  drained  by  Benemer'a  centriftigal  pamping  machinery ;  and  a  cast- 
iron  fountain  discharges  from  rnshea  and  dolphins  water  into  m  bask 
15  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  use  of  the  market-people. 

BoROVOR  Markbt,  8outhwark,  for  provisions,  occapies  the  ate  of 
a  mansion  of  the  see  of  Rochester ;  and  the  ground  is  held  of  the  ffisbc^ 
by  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  at  an  annual  rent  of  14/.  13*.  6cf. 

Clare  Markkt.  at  the  south-w'est  angle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
for  butcher*s>meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  was  built  by  William  HoQes, 
Baron  Houghton  and  Earl  of  Clare,  in  Clement's  Inn  Pieldsy  aboat  tht 
year  1660,  and  was  first  called  New  Market. 

The  City  snd  Lord  Clare  had  a  long  lawsuit  concerning  this  estate;  tbe  Ciry 
yielded ;  "and  Arom  the  success  of  this  noble  lord,  they  have  got  several  eharten 
for  the  erecting  of  seversl  other  markets  since  the  year  1660 :  as  that  of  8l  James, 
by  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's ;  Bloomsbury,  by  the  £arl  of  Southampton ;  Brock 
Market,  by  the  Lord  Brook;  Hungerford  Market;  Newport  Market:  beaidea  ibe 
Haymarket.  New  Charing-croas,  and  that  at  Petty  France  at  Westminsicr,  vitk 
their  Mayfalr  inthe  fields  behind  Ptecadilly."— JSTar/.  MS.  5900. 

Here  was  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  butchers,  whither  Orator 
Henley  removed  from  Newport  Market,  and  preached  in  a  tub  covered 
with  velvet  and  gold ;  the  altar  being  inscribed,  **  The  Primitive  Enchs- 
rist."  Henlev,  '^preacher  at  once,  and  sany  of  the  age,*'  lectured  *'at 
the  Oratory'  upon  theology,  ''skits  of  the  fashions,"  "the  be«n  monde 
from  before  Noah's  flood,  and  *'  bobs  at  the  times ;"  but  straying  into 
sedition,  he  was  cited  before  the  Privy  Council,  who  dismissed  him  as  aa 
impudent  fellow.  He  lectured  here  for  nearly  30  ^ears ;  l^e  admissioB 
was  1«.,  and  he  had  medals  struck  as  tickets.  In  Gibbon's-court,  Clare 
Market,  was  a  theatre,  where  Killigrew's  company  performed  some 
thne.  "Nov.  20th,  1660.  Mr.  Shepley  and  1  to  the  new  plavhonse 
near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (whieh  was  formerly  Gibbon'a  Tennb- 
court),  where  the  play  of  *  Bieggar's  Bush'  was  newly  b^nin  :  .  .  it  is 
the  finest  playhouse,  I  believe,  that  ever  was  in  £nglana."  (Pepys.) 
Its  remains  were  long  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop,  slaughter-housea^  &e. 

Clare  Market  lying  between  the  two  great  theatres,  ita  botchers 
were  the  arbiters  of  the  galleries,  the  leaders  of  theatrical  rows,  the 
musicians  at  actresses'  marriages,  the  chief.mourners  at  players'  funerals. 
In  and  around  the  market  were  the  signs  of  the  Sun ;  the  Bull  and 
Butcher,  afterwards  Spiller's  Head;  the  Grange;  the  Bull's  Bead, 
where  met ''  the  Shepherd  and  his  Flock  Club,"  and  where  Dr.  RadcHffe 
was  carousing  when  lie  received  news  of  the  loss  of  his  5000f.  ventore; 
here  is  the  BUick  Jack  in  Portsmouth- street,  the  haunt  of  Joe  Miller,  the 
comedian,  and  where  he  uttered  his  time-honoured  ''Jests:"  the  house 
remains,  but  the  sign  has  disappeared.  Miller  died  in  1738,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Clement^  upper  ground,  in  Portugal-street,  where  his  grave- 
stone was  inscribed  with  the  following  epitaph,  written  by  Stephen  Duck : 
'*  Here  lie  the  remains  of  honest  Joe  Miller,  who  was  a  tender  husband, 
a  sincere  friend,  a  facetious  companion,  and  an  excellent  comedian. 
He  departed  this  life  the  15th  day  of  August,  1738,  aged  5i  yean. 

"  If  humour,  wit,  and  honesty  eould  aave 
The  humorous,  witty,  honest,  ttom  the  grave, 
This  grave  had  not  bO  soon  its  tensnt  fouod, 
With  honesty,  and  wit,  and  humour  crown'd. 
Or  could  esteem  and  love  preserve  our  health. 
And  guard  ua  longer  ttom  the  atrvke  of  Death, 
The  stroke  of  Death  on  him  had  later  fell, 
IVhom  all  mankind  esteem'd  and  loved  so  welL* 
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The  ttone  was  restored  b  j  the  pKriih  gniTe-dii^er  at  the  close  of  the 
last  oentury ;  and  in  1816  a  new  stone  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Jarvis  Buck, 
ehitrohwarden,  who  added  "8.  Dock"  to  the  epitaph.  At  the  Black 
Jack  (also  called  *'  the  Jump/'  see  page  383),  a  dub  known  as  <<the 
Honourable  Societv  of  Jaokers"  met  until  1816.  (See  *<  Jo:  Miller,  a 
biography,**  by  W.  H.  Wills,  prefixed  to  The  Family  Jo :  MUler,  1848.) 
At  the  old  tavern,  next  Miller  s  burial-place,  meet  the  "  NoTiomagians," 
m  dub  founded  by  the  late  A.  J.  Kempe,  F.S.  A.,  on  the  disoovery  of  the 
ruins  of  NoTiomagus  (a  Roman  station  at  Old  Croydon,  or  Woodcote^ 
Surrey) :  the  members  are  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who 
dine  together  once  a  month  during  the  season. 

CoBN  MA.BKIT,  Blark-lane.  (See  Corv  Exchanob,  page  283.) 
OOVERT-G4RDBN  M4BK.KT  was  established  towards  the  end  of 
Charles  II.*8  reign  (see  page  235),  on  the  site  of  the  garden  of  the 
Conrent  at  Westminster;  and  in  Chamberlayne*s  Notitia,  1726,  it  is 
printed  Conrent  Garden.  Strype  describes  it,  in  1698,  as  held  for 
fruits,  herbs,  roots,  and  flowers,  "  beneath  a  small  grotto  of  trees,"  on 
Tnesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  the  present  market-days.  In  1704, 
when  Taristock-row  was  built,  the  market-people  were  compelled  to 
assemble  in  the  square,  and  here  their  stalls  increased  to  dwellings. 

Steele  {Toiler^  No.  454,  Aug.  11,  1712>,  in  his  boat- voyage  from  Richmond, 
"  aeon  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  xardenen,  boiuid  for  the  several  market-ports  of 
London.  *  •  It  was  verj  easy  to  observe  by  their  sailing,  and  the  countenances 
of  the  ruddy  virgins  who  were  supercargoes,  the  part  of  the  town  to  which  they 
wcx«  bound.  There  was  an  air  in  the  purveyors  for  Covent  Garden,  who  fre- 
quently converse  with  morning  rakes,  very  untike  the  seeming  sobriety  of  those 
hound  for  Stocks  Market.  •  •  I  landed,  with  ten  sail  of  apricot  boaU.  at  Strand 
Bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine  Elms  and  taken  in  melons,  consigned  b>  Mr. 
Cuffe,  of  that  place,  to  Sarah  Sewell  and  Co.,  at  their  stall  in  Covent  Garden." 

Still  the  market  was  a  strange  assemblage  of  shed  and  penthouse^ 
rude  stall  and  crazv  tenement,  coffee-house  and  gin-shop,  intersected 
by  narrow  and  ill-lit  footways,  until  the  site  was  cleared  for  a  new 
market  in  1829.  The  present  market- buildings  were  designed  by  Fow- 
ler, and  are  perfectly  fitted  for  their  various  uses ;  evince  considerable 
architectural  skill,  and  are  so  characteristic  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
market  has  been  erected,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  thing  else 
but  what  it  is;  unless  the  inscription,  "John,  Duke  or  Bedford, 
erected  mdcocxxx.,'*  over  the  east  end,  lead  posterity  to  regard  this 
as  a  patriotic  act ;  whereas  the  Bedford  famiW  derive  a  large  rental 
from  the  market,  stated  at  fiOOO/.  per  annum.  The  area  is  3  acres.  The 
rent  of  some  of  the  shops  is  from  400/.  to  500/.  per  annum. 

Alack,  how  changcid  is  CoTont  Garden  1  "the  convent  becomes  a 
plavhonse ;  monks  and  nuns  turn  actors  and  actresses.  The  garden,  for- 
mal and  quiet,  where  a  salad  was  cut  for  a  lady-abbess,  and  flowers 
were  gathered  to  adorn  images,  becomes  a  market,  noisy  and  full  of 
life,  distributing  thousands  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  a  social  metropolis." 
— W.  S.  Lander's  Imaginary  Convertatumi, 

The  plan  consists  of  a  Quadrangle,  with  two  exterior  colonnades  on 
the  Dortn  and  south  sides,  m  front  of  shops ;  and  in  the  central  building 
an  "avenue**  open  to  the  roof,  with  shops  on  each  side  for  forceid 
articles,  the  choice  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  At  the  east  end  is  a  <^uad- 
ruple  colonnade,  with  a  terrace  over,  and  two  large  conservatories,  a 
handsome  fountain  of  Devonshire  marble,  and  an  emblematical  group 
of  figures  on  the  pediment  of  a  screen  between  the  conservatories.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  colonnade  with  a  conservatory  over;  and  below  is  an 
iron  proiection  of  tasteful  design,  beneath  which  is  held  **  the  Flower 
Market.'^  There  are  store-cellars  almost  throughout  the  area;  and 
water  is  iopplied  from  an  Artesian  well  mnk  beneath  the  central  path. 
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280  fMt  deep,  and  affording  1000  gallons  per  hour :  it  la  dfatrUmted  by 
a  ateam-engiDe ;  and  ibe  oonaerratoriea  are  heated  bj  steam  and  hot 
water.  The  bnildtogs  are  of  brick,  with  stone  fiidngs ;  the  colamaa  un 
dngle  pieces  of  Scotch  and  Deron  granite:  the  oolonnade  terraces  ars 
composed  of  larf^  slabs  of  stone,  resting  upon  hollow  cast-iron  besma, 
into  which  is  drsined  the  water ;  and  these  are  supported  upon  iron  and 
stone  columns.    The  whole  is  admirablj  built  by  Cnbitt. 

The  supplies  of  fruit  and  tegetables  sent  to  this  market^  in  rariety, 
excellence,  and  quantity,  surpass  those  of  all  other  oountrieaL  There  ii 
more  certainty  of  being  able  to  purchase  a  pine-apple  here,  every  day 
in  the  year,  than  in  Jamaica  and  Calcutta,  where  pines  are  indigcnoui. 
Forced  asparagus,  potatoes,  sea-kale,  rhubarb-stalks,  muahrooms,  French 
beans,  and  early  cucumbers,  are  to  be  had  in  January  and  February;  in 
March,  forced  cherries,  strawberries,  and  spring  spinach;  in  April, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  melons,  with  early  peas;  in  May,  all  foreed  artidet 
m  abundance.    The  supply  of  forced  flowers,  of  greenhouse  plantSy  and 


in  summer  of  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs,  is  equally  Taried  and  i 

and  of  curious  herbs  for  domestic  medicines,  distilleries,  &c,  upwanls 

of  600  species  may  be  procured  at  the  shop  of  one  herbalist. 

Beneath  the  arcade,  at  the  early  market  hour,  are  stationed  hawkers  of  aoooant- 
books,  dog-coilars,  whips,  chains,  curnr-combs,  pastry,  money-bags,  tissnA-paprr 
for  the  tops  of  strawberry-pottles,  and  horse-chestnut  leaves  for  Kamis>lingftvi^ 
stalls;  coffee-stalls,  and  stalls  of  pea-soup  aud  pickled  eels;  basket-makers;  vobmr 
making  up  nosegays;  and  girls  splitting  huge  bundles  of  water-cresses  into  Uttle 
bunches.  Here  are  fhiits  and  TCgetables  ftom  all  parts  of  the  world  :  peaa,  aad 
asparagus,  and  new  potatoes,  from  the  south  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland*  Pxff- 
tugal,  and  the  Bermudas,  are  brought  in  steam-vessels.  Besides  Deptlbrd  onises, 
Battersea  cabbages,  Mortlake  asparagus,  Chelsea  celery,  and  Chariton  praa,  im- 
mense quantities  are  brought  by  railway  firom  Cornwall  and  DeTonshlre,  the  Itle 
of  Man,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  the  Kentish  and  Essex  banks  of  the  Thames,  ths 
hanks  of  the  Humber,  the  Mersey,  the  Orwell,  the  Trent,  and  tbe  Ouae.  The 
Scilly  Isles  send  early  articles  by  steamer  to  Southampton,  and  thence  to  Ooveat 
Garden  by  railway.  Strawberries  are  sent  from  gardens  about  Bath.  Thameoey 
paid  annually  for  fTults  and  vegeUbles  sold  in  this  market  is  es^maled  at  three 
miilions  sterling:  for  6  or  700,000  pottles  of  strawberries;  40.000,000  cabbages; 
a,000,OUO  cauliflowers ;  300,000  bushels  of  peas ;  750,000  lettuces ;  and  500.000 
bushels  of  onions,  in  Centre-row,  hothouse  grapes  are  sold  at  25s.  nernraad, 
British  Queen  and  BLsck  Prince  strawberries  at  1«.  per  ounce,  slender  Preadi 
beans  at  U.  per  hundred,  p«as  at  a  guinea  a  quart,  and  new  potatoes  at  4s.  M. 
per  lb. ;  a  moss  rose  for  halfapcrown.  and  bouquets  of  flowers  fWmi  one  shining 
to  two  guineas  each.  {Uousekold  Wordt^  No.  175.)  Green  peas  have  been  sold 
here  at  Christmas  at  21.  the  quart,  and  asparagus  and  rhubarb  at  I5«.  the  bODdk. 

The  foreign  green-fruit  trade  of  Covent  Garden  is  very  eitensive  in 
pineapples,  melons,  cherries,  *pplcs  <ind  pears.  The  cheap  Veat  Iinfia 
pineapple  trade  dates  from  1844,  when  pines  were  first  cried  In  the 
streets  "  a  penny  a  allce."  Of  the  250,000,000  oranges  irnported  an- 
nually into  Engiand,  comparatively  few  are  sold  in  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  CuthtU,  the  gardener,  of  Camberwell,  stales  the  ground  under  culthratisn 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets  to  be  about  12,000  acres  occupied  by  vege- 
tables, and  about  5000  by  (hiit-trecs.  These  lie  chiefly  in  Middlesex,  Esaex,  Hert- 
ford,  and  Bedford,  north  of  the  Thames,  and  Kent  and  Surrey  south ;  some  U.OOO 
persons  are  employed  on  them.  From  distant  counties  are  sent  up  tbe  produce 
of  acres  of  turnip-tops,  cabbages,  and  peas;  while  hundreds  of  acres  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon  grow  early  potatoes,  brocoli,  peas,  frc,  which  reach  London  by  railwsy. 

The  quantity  ofwster-cresses  annually  sold  in  the  principal  wholesale  markets 
of  London  (above  one-third  of  which  are  retailed  in  the  streets)  is  as  follows  :— 
Covent  Garden,  1.578,000  bunches;  Farringdon,  12,960,000;  Borough,  180.000; 
Spltalftehls,  180,000;  Portman,  60,000 ;  total,  14,9^,000.  1  he  amount  realised  by 
the  sale  is  1S4>49/.— Henry  Msyhew's  London  Labour. 

Farringdon  Markbt,  between  the  west  end  of  Shoe-lane  and 
Farringdon-street,  oovera  1}  acrea  of  ground,  and  was  built  by  William 
Montague^  the  City  arcUteot ;  it  waa  opened  in  19SI»,  on  the  remoral  of 
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Fle«t  Market.  li  is  well  placed  for  drainage^  parallel  with  Holborn- 
hill ;  the  aite  and  buUdioga  (including  a  clock-tower  of  Italian  dedgn) 
ooei  about  2d0»0e0/. ;  but  the  Market  u  little  frequented. 

HuiteBBroRD  BCabkrt,  Weat  Strand,  occupies  the  site  of  a  market- 
plaoe  built  in  1680  by  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  from  his  town-house  and 
groundsy  extending  to  the  Thames.  In  1685,  Sir  Stephen  Fox  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  were  proprietors  of  the  market-estate ;  in  the  centre 
was  a  lofty  hall,  with  a  bust  of  one  of  the  Hnngerfords,  and  an  inscrip-> 
tion  stating  the  market-place  to  have  been  ere^ed ''  uHlitaH  puhliem  /' 
but  Strjpe,  in  1720,  describes  it  as  "baulk'd  at  first,"  and  turned  to 
little  account.  The  old  hall  and  a  colonnade  remained  until  1830,  when 
the  present  buildings,  adapted  from  a  Roman  market,  were  commenced 
for  a  Company  by  Fowler,  architect  of  Corent-Garden  Market.  The 
Hungerford  buildings  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  with  stone  Tuscan 
columns,  and  a  Urge  central  hall ;  with  a  handsome  river  front,  a  tho- 
roughfare to  the  suspension-bridge.  Here  is  the  great  focus  of  the 
upper  Thames  steam- navigation,  where  are  a  million  of  embarcations 
ana  landiny^  annually*  The  estate  comprises  about  3^  acres;  the 
lower  quadrangle  is  the  fish-market,  ana  the  upper  for  vegetables, 
fhiit,  meat,  &c.  The  market  was  publicly  opened  July  2,  1833;  but 
has  been  alike  unprofitable  with  the  original  Hungerford  scheme.  The 
large  exhibition- hall  and  basaar-gallery  beneath  were  built  in  1851 ; 
when  M.  Bouton  produced  here  h&i  dioramas  of  Fribourg  and  Venice. 

LBA.OBIIHALL  Markbt,  Oraccchurch- Street,  which  is  described  at 
page  453,  is  now  the  great  poultry  and  game  market,  where  4,000,000 
birds,  &c.  have  been  sold  in  one  year.  In  1533  the  beef  sold  here  was 
not  to  exceed  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  mutton  a  halfjpenny  half-farthing. 

la  severe  winten  here  are  large  tuppliei  of  wild  docks,  principally  flrom  Hol- 
land :  woodcocks,  ftc. ;  snipes  from  Ireland ;  pigeons  titna  France ;  rabbits  from 
Oslend;  blackcocks  tnm.  ScntUnd.  **  Sometimes,  after  a  grand  battue,  there  is  a 
glut  of  hares  and  pheasants  in  Leadenhall  Market."  {MaeetUloek.)  The  returns 
for  poultrf  •  game,  and  rabbits  in  one  year  equal  half  a  million  of  money.  A  few 
years  since  Ostend  rabbits  were  hardly  saleable  in  London ;  now,  from  50  to  100 
tons  are  imported  weekly  by  steamers,  and  1000  persons  are  employed  In  this 
rabbit  trade.  On  Christmas  Eve  here  are  displayed  100,000  geese  and  turkeys, 
including  Importations  from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ireland.  Here,  also, 
la  a  mai  ket  for  live  animals, — fency  dogs  and  rabbits,  cage-birds,  be. 

Newoats  Mabkbt,  betwe«»n  Paternoster-row  and  Newgate-street, 
was  formerly  kept  in  the  latter  street,  and  was  a  market  for  meal. 
**  1648.  This  yere  before  .A.lhallontyd  was  lett  up  the  hovrse  for  the 
markyt  folke  in  Newgate  Market  for  to  waye  melle  in."  (Orey  Friart* 
Ckron.)  It  is  now  the  great  Meat  Market.  In  the  old  College  of 
Physicians,  Warwick-lane,  is  held  another  meat-market. 

Butcher-Hall  lane  (now  King  Edward-street),  Newgate-street,  was  originally 
named  from  the  great  number  of  butters  IWIng  here;  and  there  is  extant  a  pe- 
tition to  Parliament,  dated  1S80,  praying  that  they  might  be  restrained  tnm 
throwing  the  blood  and  entrails  of  klaughiered  animals  Into  the  river  Fleet,  and 
that  ihey  might  be  compelled  to  '*  kill"  at  "  KnyghtsbriKg."  or  elsewhere  out  of 
London ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  done  for  several  reigns. 

The  markets  of  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  are  places  disgraceful  to  any  large 
city  at  the  present  day.  They  are  In  fact  great  slaughtering  places  as  well  as 
markets ;  In  which  the  cattle  are  killed  and  flayed  in  dark,  confined,  and  filthy 
cellars.  In  some  of  which  from  fiftv  to  a  hundred  sheep  together  will  be  confined 
in  the  closest  possible  space,  until  the  wnrking  bu'chers  shall  have  successively 
despatched  the  whole  of  thma.—Proeetding$  of  the  StatUtieal  Society,  1M7. 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  Established  Chnrch  had 
lost  iu  authority,  banns  of  marriage  were  published  on  market-days  in 
Newgate  Market ;  and  the  oouples  were  afterwards  married  "  at  the 
plaoe  of  meeting  called  tk€  ehwrck:*--IUguUr  of  St.  ^^'■^^'AqTp 
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NewpoET  Markbt,  Soho,  named  from  the  town-hoiue  of  the  Earl 
of  Newport  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  s  meftt-market,  with  its  batchen, 
Blaughtermen,  and  droven.  Here  Orator  Henlej  held  hk  mock  |ji  i  mli 
ing.  The  father  of  John  Borne  Tooke  waa  a  poulterer  in  Newport 
market,— «•  he  told  his  schoolfellows,  *'  a  Turkey  merchaoi.** 

OzroBi>  Market,  north  of  Oxford-street,  was  built  for  Edward, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  In  1731.  Barry,  the  painter,  who  liTed  in  Castle-strcci, 
descrihes  it  as  "  the  most  classic  London  market — ^that  of  Oxford." 

SMiTHriBLi>,  or  West  Smithfield  (ao  called  to  distinguish  it  froo 
East  Smithfield,  east  of  Tower  Hill),  is  the  only  <'  lire*'  market,  and  the 
oldest  in  the  metropolis.  The  name  signifies  a  smooth  plain ;  '  smitk' 
being  corrupted  from  the  Saxon  tmetk,  smooth.  Fitxstephen  calls  jt 
**  tk  certain  plain  field  {planus  campus),  both  in  reality  and  name, 
situated  without  one  of  the  City  gates,  even  in  the  very  suburbs:* 
horses  and  cattle  were  sold  here  in  1150,  horse>racing  was  common, 
and  the  horse>market  is  to  this  day  called  "  Smithfield  races."  Tbt 
original  extent  of  Smithfield  was  about  three  acres ;  the  market- plsoe 
was  paved,  drained,  and  railed  in,  1685;  subsequently  enlarge  to 
4^  acres,  and  since  1834  to  6^  acres.  Yet  this  enlargement  proved 
disproportionate  to  the  requirements :  in  1731  there  were  on^  8aOi 
head  of  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield ;  in  1846,  210,757  head  of  cattle,  and 
1,518,510  sheep.  This  orer-crowding  has  led  to  dreadful  cruelties  to 
the  poor  animals  by  drovers  and  others;  whilst  the  market  is  sur- 
rounded b^  slaughter-houses  and  knackers'  yards,  tallow-meitiog,  bone- 
boiling,  tnpe-wuhing,  and  other  oiFensiTe  trades ;  and  OTer-peoplcd  sad 
ill-drained  alleys,  yards,  and  lanes,— a  pestilential  nuisance  to  tne  City, 
producing  to  the  Corporation  b^  its  tolls  less  than  4000Z.  per  annum. 
The  old  City  laws  for  its  regulation  are  called  the  **  statutes  of  Smith- 
field."  Here  may  be  shewn  4000  beasU  and  about  30,000  sheep,  the 
latter  in  1509  pens :  and  there  are  50  pens  for  pigs.  The  market-dajs 
are,  Monday  and  Friday  for  cattle  and  sheep ;  Tnesdav,  Tharsday,  aad 
Saturday  for  hay  and  straw ;  Friday  for  calves  and  milch  cows,  and  frofs 
two  o'clock  till  dusk  for  horses  and  asses,  mules,  dogs,  and  goats :  th« 
horses  sold  are  mostly  spavined,  lame,  and  blind,  and  are  bought  np  bj 
the  knackers ;  here  is  a  market  for  old  harness,  barrows,  coetermongen 
carts,  donkevs,  and  donkey -carts.  Altogether,  Smithfield  Is  the  lamit 
live  market  m  the  world,  and  its  sales  amount  to  7,00O,O0OZ.  annuaUy. 

'*  It  was  mariiet  morning.  The  ground  was  covered  nearly  ankle-deep  vitk 
filth  and  mire ;  and  a  tblck  steam  perpetually  rinlng  from  the  reeking  bodies  ef 
the  cattle,  and  mingling  with  the  fog,  which  aeemed  to  rest  upon  the  chimney- 
tops,  hung  heavily  above.  All  the  pens  in  the  centre  of  the  large  area,  and  ai 
many  temporarv  ones  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  vacant  space,  were  filled  wiili 
sheep;  and  tied  np  to  posts  by  the  gutter-side  were  long  lines  of  beasts  and  oxea 
three  or  four  deep.  Countr]rmen,  butchers,  drovers,  hattkers,  Iwya,  Uiievet, 
idlers,  and  vagabonds  of  every  low  grade,  were  mingled  together  in  a  dense  mats : 
the  whistling  of  drovers,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  bellowing  and  plunging  of 
beasts,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  grunting  and  squeaking  of  pigs;  Che  cries  of 
hawkers,  the  shouts,  oaths,  and  quarrelling  on  all  sides,  the  ringing  of  bella,  and 
the  roar  of  voices  that  issued  from  every  publiohouse ;  the  crowding,  pushing, 
driving,  beating,  whooping,  and  yelling :  the  hideous  and  discordant  dia  that 
roKOunded  ft^om  every  comer  of  the  market;  and  the  unwashed,  untbaven, 
sqaalld.  and  dirty  figures  constantly  running  to  and  fto,  and  bursdng  in  and  oat 
of  the  throng,  rendered  it  a  stunning  and  bewildering  scene  which  quite  conftised 
the  senses." — Charles  Pickens's  Oiiver  TufUt, 

The  market,  with  its  attendant  nuisances  of  knackers*  yards,  tainted 
sansage-niakers,  slaughter-houses,  tripe-dressers,  cat's-meat  boQers, 
catgut-spinners,  bone-houses,  and  other  noxiotts  trades,  in  the  Tery 
heart  of  London,  was,  however,  in  1852,  condemned  by  law  to  be  re- 
moved into  Copenhagen  Fields,  Islington.    (See  also  Smitbfisuo.) 
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Stocks  Mabkbt,  for  fish  aod  flesh,  wai  ettablfshed  in  1382,  on  the 
lite  of  the  present  Mention  Honee,  and  was  named  Arom  a  pair  of  stocka 
placed  there  for  punishing  offenders.  After  the  Great  Fire  it  l>eoame 
a  fine  marltet  for  firuit,  roots,  and  herbs, "  surpassinff  ail  the  other  fhiit- 
markets  in  London"  (Sirffpe) :  '*  where  is  such  a  garden  in  Europe  as  the 
Stocks  Market  ?"  ( Shadvfett,  1669.)  At  the  north  end  was  the  Conduit ; 
and  the  equestrian  statue  of  John  Sohieski,  set  up  bj  Sir  Robert  Viner, 
with  a  new  head,  as  Charles  11.;  and  remoTed  for  the  Mansion  House  site 
in  1779.    A  few  dealers  in  costly  finit  kept  shops  hard  bj  until  our  time. 

Street  Markets.— The  phantasmagoria  of  London  presents  few 
more  striking  lights  than  in  its  street  markets,  mostly  held  in  great 
thoroughfares  by  oostermon^rs,  those  wandering  staU- keepers,  who 
sell  about  the  town  fish,  fruit,  aod  TSgetables,  in  donkey-oarts,  hand- 
barrows,  baskeU,  and  trays. 

"  The  scene  in  these  parts  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  fUr  than  ofa  market. 
There  are  hundreds  of  stalls,  and  every  stall  has  iu  one  or  two  lights ;  either  it  is 
illuminated  by  the  intense  white  light  of  the  new  self-generating  gas-lamp,  or  else 
it  Is  brightened  up  by  the  red  smoky  flame  of  the  old-fashioned  grease-tamps. 
One  man  shews  off  his  yellow  haddock  with  a  candle  stuck  In  a  bundle  of  firewood ; 
his  neighbour  makes  his  candlestick  of  a  huge  turnip,  and  the  tallow  gutten  over 
Ito  sides;  wbile  the  boy  shouting  '  E^ht  a  penny,  pean  I'  has  loUed  his  dip  in 
a  thick  coat  of  brown  paper,  ilutt  flares  away  with  the  candle.  Some  »talls  are 
crimion  with  a  Are  shining  through  the  holes  beneath  the  baked-chestnat  store; 
others  have  handsome  octohedral  lamps ;  while  a  few  have  a  candle  shining  through 
a  sieve.  These,  with  the  sparkling  ground-glass  globes  of  the  teardealen'  shops, 
and  the  buiehert'  gas-lights  streaming  and  fluttering  in  the  wind  like  flags  of 
flame,  pour  forth  such  a  flood  of  light,  that,  at  a  distance,  the  atmosphere  imme- 
diately above  the  spot  is  as  lurid  as  if  the  street  was  on  fiie.'*— ifMry  Maghtw, 

HABTIK'S  (ST.),  LAKE, 

Extending  northward  from  Charing  Cross  and  the  east  side  of  Tra- 
falgar-sc^uare,  to  the  junction  of  Long  Acre  with  Cranbourn-street» 
appeara  in  Aggas*s  plan  (early  in  Elizabeth*B  reign)  as  a  green  lane, 
with  only  a  few  houses  beyond  St  Martin's  Church,  abutting  into 
Covent  Garden,  which  eitended  into  Drury-laoe.  St.  MartinVlane 
was  mostly  built  about  1613,  and  was  firat  named*' West  Church-lane.'* 
A  few  of  the  houses  are  spacious  and  have  noble  staircaaes,  those  on  the 
west  side  being  the  largest ;  some  exteriors  on  the  east  side  are  good  spe- 
cimena  of  brickwork.  Among  the  early  tenanta  was  Sir  Theoaore  Biay- 
erne,  phyaician  to  Jamea  L ;  Daniel  My  tens,  the  painter ;  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling, the  poet.  Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  the  most  ingenious  husbandman  of  hki 
age,  had  a  garden  in  St.  Martin Vlane  in  1606.  Howell  sends  a  maiden 
oopy  of  his  poem  **  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  at  his  house  in  St.  Martin's- 
lane,"  in  1641.  (Familiar  Lettere,  6th  edit.  1678,  p.  393.)  Here  also 
lived  the  great  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  Dr.  Tenison,  when  Ticar  of  St. 
Martin's;  and  Ambrose  Philips,  toe  Whig  poet.  Here  too  dwelt, 
nearly  opposite  Mar's-buildings,  Sir  Joshua  Kevnolds,  when  he  first 
came  to  London ;  Sir  James  Thomhill,  who,  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
establiahed  an  artists'  school,  from  which  arose  the  Boyal  Academy ; 
Rottbiliac,  who  commenced  practice  in  St.  Peter's>ooort,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  artists ;  Fuseli,  at  Mo.  100  (first  floor  and  staircase  good). 
Old  Slaughter's  Coffee-house  was  once  the  great  evening  resort  of 
artists,  and  Hogarth  was  a  constant  vbitor.  At  No.  101  was  built  and 
exhibited  the  ApoUonloon  (see  page  16).  Ho.  112  was  the  picture 
premises  of  Mr.  Samuel  Woodbum,  the  eminent  English  dealer  in 
art,  who  died  in  1853,  leaving  a  valuable  collection  of  the  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  Flemish  old  masters :  among  the  English  pictures  was  Ho- 
garth's Midnight  Modern  Conversation,  painted  for  Rich,  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  No.  31  haa  a  classically  decorated  exterior,  in  the  style 
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of  Inigo  Jones,  and  is  engraTed  in  Hakewiirs  JrchUeefure  oftke  Snea- 
teenih  Ccnivry,  1853.    The  6rst  Boor  has  an  enriched  celling. 

A  labyrinth  of  courts  and  allejs  about  St  Bfartin's  church  wsi 
remored  in  1829:  including  the  Bermndas*  Canribbee  or  Cribbn 
Islands;  and  Porridge  Island,  noted  for  its  oooic-shops.  Another  knot, 
on  the  west  side  of  St.Martin's-lane,  was  cleared  away  for  Trafalgar- 
square,  including  Dnke's-court,  where  lived  Roger  Pajoe,  the  cele- 
brated bookbinder  (died  1797):  his  eke/d'tnurt,  iEachylua^  in  Lord 
Spencer's  library,  cost  fifteen  guineas  binding. 

MABTIN*S  (ST.)  LE  GRAND, 

A  College  founded  by  Withred  King  of  Kent,  in  700,  and  rebnOt 
and  endowed  about  1066  b?  the  Saxon  brothers  Ingelric  and  Girard, 
was  dedicated  to  St  Martm,  to  which  was  added  U  Orand,  from  its 
pririleges,  granted  by  monarchs  who  occasionally  resided  her«.  tlie 
church  and  collegiate  buildings  corered  the  insulated  ground  now  oo- 
cupied  by  the  General  Post- Office;  and  the  Sutherland  View,  1513» 
shews  the  lofty  spire  and  tower,  wherein  curfew  was  rung.  Among 
the  deans  was  William  of  Wykeham,  who  rebuilt  the  chnrdi :  the  ad- 
Towsons  were  given  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  Abbots  of  Weatminster. 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  was  a  noted  Sanctuary ;  and  after  the  demoUtioo 
of  the  College,  the  site  was  built  upon  and  occupied  by  non- freemen, 
to  avoid  the  City  jurisdiction.  French,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Scotch 
abounded  here ;  their  trades  being  shoemakers,  tailors,  makers  of  bat- 
tons  and  button-moulds,  goldsmiths,  &c. ;  and  h«»re  are  said  to  have  lint 
settled  in  England  •ilk-throwsters.  Among  its  counterfeit  finerr  was 
iU  copper  "St.  Martin Vlaoe.*'  Each  tnSe  had  its  quarter;  taencs 
Moula-makers'-row,  removed  in  our  time;  and  Shoemakera'-row,  now 
the  west  side  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand;  while  Dean's,  Bell,  and  Angel 
alleys  denote  the  old  ecclesiastical  locality.  In  1818,  when  the  site  was 
cleared  for  the  Post- Office,  a  crvpt  by  William  of  Wykeham  was  de- 
stroyed. (See  Crtptb,  page  243w)  Lower  down  were  found  remains  of 
the  Koman  times :  coins,  beads,  glass,  and  pottery;  amphone,  Samian 
ware,  funereal  urns,  lachrymatories,  &c. :  denoting  this  to  have  been  an 
important  site  of  Roman  London.  (See  Kempe's  St,  MorMi-U"  Ormtd.) 

Among  the  dlstingufthed  resldenta  of  Alderagate-street,  In  a  line  with  St. 
Martin'a-ie-GTand,  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Witltam*  Watoon;  at  whose  bouse,  in 
1746,  were  exhibited  the  eflTects  of  the  Leyden  phi^s,  then  newly  iDvented;  and 
here  the  Duke  of  Cnmberland,  recently  returned  from  Scotland,  took  the  shoei: 
with  the  point  of  the  eword  wUh  which  he  had  fought  the  battle  of  CuUodeo.— 
Tlu  Ootd-headed  Cant,  p.  115. 

In  St.  MartinVIe-Grand  was  the  Tahorer^t  /na,  of  the  time  of  Edward  II. : 
and  the  Crovn  Tavern,  at  the  end  of  Duck -lane,  which.  In  1709,  had  a  noble 
room  painted  with  classical  subjects.  Between  Aldersgate  and  St.  AnDe*ft-lane 
end,  was  the  Mourning  Bvsh;  the  owner  having  painted  black  his  carved  sign 
(a  bush),  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  I. :  lU  vaulted  eellars.  with  regolsr 
courses  of  Romnn  brick,  form  the  foundation  of  the  present  New  Poet-^flce  Cc/si 
House,    Adjoining  these  massive  remains  runs  a  portion  of  the  City  «alL 

HABTLEBONB^ 

A  manor  of  the  hundred  of  Ossniston,  in  Middlesex,  and  the  largest 
parish  of  London  (more  than  twice  the  extent  of  the  City,  and  popo- 
lation  greater),  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  a  small 
village,  about  a  mile  n.  w.  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  metropolis.  It 
was  originally  called  Tyburn,  or  1>bourne,  from  its  being  on  the 
6ourji«,  or  brook,  which  runs  from  Hempstead  into  the  Thames ;  and 
its  church  being  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  the  parish  was  named  St.  Maij- 
at-the-bourne^  Mary-le-bone,  or  Marybone.   In  a  record  of  Henry  VIIL 
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it  is  ealled  Trborne^  alias  Haryborne,  alias  Marrbourae  (Lysont),  It 
extends  northward  to  Primrose  Hill,  west  to  Kilbnrn  turnpike,  and 
aoath  to  Oxford-street,  inolosire:  it  is  8}  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  about  1700  acres  of  land;  of  which,  till  about  1700,  two-thirds 
were  ohieBy  pasture-fields. 

The  Manor  of  TVboum,  Talned  at  62  shillings  in  Domesday-book, 
and  in  K.  Edward's  time  at  100  shilling,  was  exchanged  by  the  then 
lord,  in  1544,  with  Henry  VIII.  for  certain  church  lan&;  it  was  leased 
by  Qneen  Elisabeth,  in  1688  and  1606,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  16/.  11«.  Si. ; 
in  1611  it  was  sold  by  James  I.  {exetpting  ike  park)  for  829/.  d#.  4</.; 
in  1710  it  was  sold  for  17,600/.,  the  rental  being  then  9:iO/.  per  annum ; 
and  about  181S  the  manor  passed  from  the  second  Duke  of  Portland  to 
the  Crown,  by  an  exchange  of  land  rained  at  40,000/.  The  manor-honse 
was  taken  down  in  1791.    (See  page  393 ) 

MaruUhonM  Park  was  a  hunting-ground  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth:  in  1000  the  ambsssadors  ^om  Russia  and  their  retinue 
rode  through  the  City  to  hunt  in  Harylebone  Park;  and  here  Sir 
Charles  Blount  (afterwards  Earl  of  DeTonshire),  one  of  the  challengers 
in  the  Field  of  Cloth-of-Gold,  had  a  tilt  with  the  Earl  of  Esses,  and 
wounded  him.  The  park,  reserred  by  James  I.,  was  assigned  by 
Charles  I.  as  a  security  for  debt;  but  was  sold  by  Cromwell  for 
13^16/.  fit.  8</.,  including  deer,  and  timber,  except  that  marked  for  the 
naTT.  At  the  Restoration  the  park  was  re-assigned,  till  the  debt  was 
discharged.  The  site  had  been  prerionsly  disparked,  and  was  never 
afterwards  stocked;  but  was  let  on  leases,  upon  the  expiry  of  whidi 
the  ground  was  relaid  out,  by  Nash,  and  named  the  Regent's  Park. 

Sowling-greemt  were  also  among  the  celebrities  of  Marylebone: 
where,  says  the  grave  John  Locke  {Diary,  1679),  a  curious  stranger 
"  may  see  several  persons  of  quality  bowling,  two  or  three  times  a-week, 
all  the  rammer."  The  bowling-green  of  the  Rose  Tavern  and  gaming- 
house in  Hiffh-street  is  referred  to  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  s 
memorable  line  (see  page  8);  and  it  is  one  of  the  scenes  of  Capt.  Mao- 
heath's  debaucheries,  in  Gay's  BtOffar'i  Opera,  This  and  an  adjoining 
bowling-green  were  incor|)oratea  in  Mtxryiebone  Oardent,  open  gratis 
to  all  clMses;  but  Uie  company  becoming  more  select,  one  shilling 
entranoe-money  was  charged,  an  equivalent  being  allowed  in  viands. 
Here  were  given  belli  and  concerts ;  and  Handel's  music  was  played, 
under  Dr.  Arne's  direction,  followed  by  fireworks,  and  in  1772,  a  mdidel- 
picture  of  Mount  Etna  in  eruption.  Burlettas  from  Shakspeare  were 
recited  in  the  theatre  here  in  1774 ;  and  in  1776  wss  exhibited  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Boulevards  at  Paris,  Egyptian  Pyramids,  &c. :  but  the 
gardens  were  suppressed  in  1777-8,  and  the  site  was  let  to  builders. 

A  deed  of  ssalgnment  made  by  Thomas  Lowe,  the  singer,  conveying  hit  pro- 
perty in  Marykbone  Ganlent,  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  hU  creditors,  In  1709, 
was  in  the  pooweMlon  of  the  late  Mr.  Sampson  Hodgkinson,  who  wss  Ikmillsr 
with  the  parochial  history  of  Marylebone.  From  thts  deed  we  learn  that  the 
premises  of  Ryibrack,  the  statuary,  were  formerly  part  of  the  Othu  (Marylebone) 
OarUn.    (See  Smith's  St.  Marglebone,  18S3.) 

PriMB-JIgkHng  was  a  pastime  of  this  period,  and  Marylebone  a  place 
at  which  **  to  learn  valour*'  [Beggar* t  Opera),  Here  was  the  boarded 
house  of  Figg,  **  the  Atlas  of  the  Sword,"  whose  portrait  is  in  the  second 
plate  of  Hogarth's  Rake's  Prc^press.  Near  Figg's  was  Broughton's 
Amphitheatre,  often  crowded  with  amateurs  of  high  rank.  (See  paged.) 
In  the  Eveming  Poet,  March  16, 1715  we  find :  <*  On  IVednesday 
last,  four  gentlemen  were  robbed  and  stripped  in  the  fields  between 
London  and  Mary-le-bon." 

Between  1718  and  1729  was  built  the  north  side  of  Tyburn-road, 
now  Oxford-street;  and  the  squares  and  streets  northward  were  then 
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commeneed :  itill,  moch  of  the  ground  betwoen  the  new  boildiage  wai 
the  Tillage  of  Marjflebooe  wu  pasture- fields;  and  MAiiUnd,  in  fab 
Bistory  o/Londonf  1739,  states  there  to  have  been  then  only  577  faoiieei 
io  the  fiarish,  and  35  persons  who  kept  ooaohes.  In  1796  there  wen 
6200  houses;  in  1851, 16,669  houses. 

In  1841  the  Vestry  of  St.  Marylebone  aeoepted  tenden  ftom  eertaia  contnctiBR 
to  the  amount  of  4150/.  for  permission  to  cart  away  the  aahes  (biecse)  tnm  tlK 
•everal  houses  in  this  vast  parish. 

Marylebone  is  a  parliamentary  boroufrtk,  containing  the  three  puisbes 
of  St.  Marjlebone,  Padding  ton,  and  St.Pancras. 

(See  Chubchbs,  St.  Afarylebone,  p.  142;  and  Almihousbs,  p.  6^) 

MAT  FAIB, 

The  district  north  of  Piccadilly,  and  between  Park -lane  and  Beritdey- 
square,  was  originally  Brookfield ;  but  received  its  present  name  from  s 
/air  b^ng  held  there  by  grant  of  James  II.,  after  the  suppression  of  &. 
James's  Fair,  to  commence  on  ilfay  1,  and  continue  15  daya,  where  mol- 
titudes  of  the  booths  were  ''not  for  trade  and  merchandyue,  bnt  for 
mnsick,  showes,  drinking,  gaming,  raffling,  lotteries,  stage-plays,  and 
drolls.'*  It  was  ft-eqtient^  "  by  all  the  nobilitj  in  town  ;"  but  was  sup- 
pressed in  1708,  when  the  dowiifal  of  May  Fair  quite  snnk  the  price  of 
Piakethman's  tame  elephant,  and  sent  his  ingenious  company  of 
strollers  to  Greenwich.  (See  Toiler,  Nos.  4  and  20.)  The  fair  was, 
however,  revired ;  and  John  Carter  describes  its  **  booths  for  jng'glers; 
prize-fighters,  both  at  cudgels  and  back-sword ;  boxing- matches,  and 
wild  beasts.  The  sports  not  under  cover  were  mountebanks,  fire- 
eaters,  ass-racing,  sausaf^e-tables,  ^ce  ditto,  up-and-downs,  merry-go- 
rounds,  bull-baiting,  grinning  for  a  hat,  running  for  a  shift,  lussty- 
pudding-eaters,  eel-diTers,'*  £c.  The  site  of  the  Fair  is  now  occapied 
by  Hertford-street,  Cnrzon-street,  Shepherd's  Market,  &c. ;  but  the  old 
wooden  public-house,  "  The  Dog  and  Duck,"  with  its  willow-ahaded 
pond  for  duck>hunting,  is  remembered :  at  fair-time,  the  second  story 
of  the  market-house  was  let  for  the  playhouse.  The  Fair  was  not  finally 
abolished  until  late  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  In  Curzon-street  was 
**  the  ReT.  Alexander  Keith's  Chapel,"  with  an  entrance  like  a  country 
church- porch,  where  marriages  at  a  minute's  notice  were  almost  as 
notorious  as  at  the  Fleet — 6000  in  one  year.  The  chapel  was  much  fre- 
quented during  May  Fair :  here  the  Duke  of  Kingston  was  married  to 
Miss  Chudleigh ;  the  Baroness  Clinton  to  the  Hon.  Bfr.  Shirley  ;  and 
James,  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1752,  to  the  youngest  of  the  two 
beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  with  a  bed-cnrtun  ring,  half  an  hour  after 
midnight.  The  registers  of  the  May-Fair  marriages,  in  three  folio  vo- 
lumes, closely  and  clearly  written,  are  kept  with  the  parish-books  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  Keith's  charge  was  one  guinea,  with  a 
license  on  a  five-shilling  stamp  and  certificate. 

MEWS,  ROYAL. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery,'  on  the  north  side  of  Charing 
Cross,  when  falconry  was  a  royal  pastime,  were  kept  the  king's  hawks, 
in  a  building  called  the  Mew:  In  1319  (13  Edward  II.)  John  De  la 
Becke  had  the  custody  of  the  King's  Mews  {^  de  wutti*  ajfud  CSkarryttf 
juaota  WeeimonaeieriMm**).  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Sir  Bxmon  Hur- 
ley was  Keeper  of  the  Ring's  Falcons;  and  Chaucer  was  Clerk  of  the 
King's  Works,  and  of  the  Mews  at  Charing.  In  1534,  the  royal  stables 
at  Lomsbery  (since  Bloomsbury)  were  burnt ;  after  which  the  hawks 
were  removed  from  Charing  Cross,  and  the  premises  rebuilt  for  the 
stabUng  of  the  king's  horses,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  C 
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Hary  $  the  building  retaining  the  name  of  Mewt,  and  publio  itablet 
aBBuming  the  same.  Here  Colonel  Jojoe  was  imprisoned  by  order  of 
Oliver  Cromwell :  being  carried  awaj  by  musqueteert  and  put  into  the 
Dotoh  prison,  and  removed  thence  to  another  chamber  in  the  Mews.  It 
was  a  gamblers'  resort :  Gay,  in  his  Trima,  says  of  *<  careful  obserTers" : 

**Untempted,  they  contemn  the  Jaggler*!  feats, 
PaM  by  the  Meuae,  nor  try  the  thimble*e  cheats.** 

In  1783  the  fa^e  was  rebuilt  from  the  design  of  Kent,  with  three 
stone  cupolaa.  Mac  Owen  Swiney  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Mews;  he 
had  been  manager  of  Drury  Lane  and  the  Queen's  Theatres,  and  died 
in  1754,  leaving  his  fortune  to  Peg  Woffington.  At  the  Mews  were 
kept  the  royal  stud,  the  gilt  state-coach,  and  the  other  royal  carriages, 
until  their  removal  to  the  new  Mews  at  Pimlico,  in  1824.  The  buildmg 
at  Charing  Cross  was  occupied,  in  1828,  as  the  eihibition-rooms  of  the 
National  Repository,  and  by  Cross's  Menagerie  from  Exeter  Change; 
and  here  were  temporarily  housed  a  portion  of  the  Public  Records. 
The  premises  were  taken  down  in  1890,  for  the  site  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  last  of  the  original  Mews  was  occupied  as  a  barrack : 
it  waa  built  of  red  Tudor  brick,  with  buttresses,  and  crenellated ; 
stone  window-cases  and  dressings. 

At  the  MewHgate  lived  for  more  than  40  years  "honest  Tom  Payne**  (d. 
1799),  the  bookseller;  whose  Httle  shop,  in  the  shape  of  an  L.,  was  the  first  named 
m  literary  eoflbe-house,  from  its  knot  of  Kterary  f^uenters. 

Thb  QirssN*8  Mews,  at  the  rear  of  Buckingham  Palace,  Queen's- 
row,  Pimlico,  was  built  in  1824,  and  consists  of  two  quadrangles,  en- 
tered by  a  Doric  archway  beneath  a  clock-tower.  Visitors  are  admitted 
by  a  ticket  from  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  In  the  first  quadrangle  are 
the  eoach-houses,  and  in  the  second  the  horses.  Here  are  usually  40  car- 
riages, besides  Her  Majesty's  state-coach :  the  dress-carriages  are  fine 
apecimena  of  coach- building.  The  horses  include  road-teama,  saddle- 
horses,  and  hacks;  and  the  dun  and  black  Hanoverian  state-horses  (gene- 
rally from  12  to  14  of  each)  for  the  atate-coach ;  and  here  are  uaually 
kept  the  foreign  horses  presented  to  the  sovereign .  I n  the  harness-room 
is  the  red  morocco  state-harness  for  eight  horses,  with  massive  silver- 
gilt  furniture,  the  harness  for  esch  horse  weighing  1  cwt. ;  besides  the 
purple  morocco  state-harness  made  when  George  IV.  was  Regent. 

TheMtw*  Clock  has  stone  dials  (6  feet  10  inehcs  In  diameter),  with  the  figures 
sunk  (as  in  the  Egyptian  monuments),  and  a  sunk  centre  for  the  hour-hand  to 
traverse,  so  as  to  bring  ihe  minute-hand  close  to  the  figures,  and  thus  avoid 
nearly  all  error  from  pHrallax— an  improvement  by  VulUamy. 

The  Riding-Homu  belonged  to  Buckingham  House :  here,  in  1771.  were  pub- 
licly exhibited  the  Qa^en's  elephants,  from  one  of  which  Lindley  Murray,  the 
gimmnaarian,  had  a  nsrrow  escape. 

RoTAL  Mbws,  Prince's-atreet,  Westminster,  was  built  by  Dedmns 
Burton,  upon  a  space  formerly  occupied  by  a  nursery  of  200  trees, 
planted  upon  the  site  of  the  markets  and  narrow  streets  on  the  north 
side  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  removed  between  1804  and  1808.  At 
this  Mews  are  kept  the  carriages  and  horses  of  official  personages;  and 
here  may  be  seen  the  Speaker's  state-coach.  (See  State-Coaches.) 

XINORIES  (the), 

Leadiiig  firom  Aldgate  High-street  to  Tower-hill,  is  named  from  the 
<*Sor<Mros  Mioores/*  <' Minoresses,**  or  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Clare, 
founded  1293,  whose  convent  stood  in  this  street :  upon  its  site,  on 
the  east  side,  is  built  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  parish  was 
formerly  the  oooTent  close,  and  is  without  the  walls  of  London,  al- 
thoqgh  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London;  therefore  its  inhabit- 
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antt  haTe  no  Tote  in  the  Common  Conndl.  In  Hajdon-sqnare  is « 
spring  of  pure  water,  which  was  the  oonvent  fountain;  and  here  Uved 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  when  warden  and  master- worker  of  the  Mint :  tke 
boose  was  taken  down  in  1852.  On  May  24, 1853,  doriog  exeavatioot 
on  the  west  side  of  Haydon-square,  was  fonnd  a  stone  saroophagw  «f 
the  late  Roman  period,  sculptured  with  a  banket  of  fruit,  a  medaHir 
bust,  and  foliage,  and  oontaining  a  leaden  coAn  with  the  remains  of  s 
child :  the  sarcophagus  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  liinorics 
neighbourhood  have  been  found  sculptured  sepulchral  stonea  and  nras, 
and  a  third  brass  coin  of  Yalens.  In  the  cnurchjard  are  deposited 
some  bones  taken  from  the  field  of  Culloden  in  1745;  and  in  the 
church  is  preserved  a  head,  though  from  what  body  is  unknown. 

The  parish  of  Holy  Trinity  is  minutely  descnbed  in  the  Arrktt^ 
Ioffia,m  1808,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fly,  F.S.A.,  63  years  incumbent  of  ths 
parish ;  and  the  account  was  reprinted  in  1851  (with  additions),  bj  the 
Kev.  T.  Hill,  incumbent.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  eouTent,  there 
were  built  here  "  storehouses  for  armour  and  habiliments  of  war,  with 
divers  work-honses  serving  to  the  same  purpose**  (Stow) : 

"The  Mulcibers  who  in  the  Minoriet  sweat**— Cot^^ow. 

The  street  hss  been  noted  for  its  gunsmiths  to  our  time :  and  in  1816 
their  shops  were  plundered  by  the  Spa  Fields  rioters  on  their  way  to 
<' summon  the  Tower  t**  From  the  Sfinories  station  the  BlackwsU 
Railway  crosses  the  street  by  an  unsightly  enclosed  viaduct. 

MINT  (the  BOYAL), 

London,  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  Mint  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod. Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  are  presumed  to  have  o«nned 
money  here;  but  "the  silver  penny  of  Alfred,**  says  Ruding,  <<is  the 
first  authentic  coin  yet  discovered  which  can  with  certainty  be  appro- 
priated to  the  London  Mint."  The  Mint  in  the  Tower  dates  from  the 
erection  of  that  fortress;  and  it  has  been  worked  in  almost  everv  nAgn 
from  the  Conquest  to  our  own  times.  The  Mint  buildings — "  booses, 
milk,  and  engines" — ^used  for  coining  were  between  the  outer  and  inner 
ward  or  ballium,  thence  named  AUntsinei. 

In  the  85th  Henry  III.  the  warden's  salary  was  2f.  a-day.  The  eon- 
stitution  of  superior  officers,  established  in  the  reisrn  of  Edward  IL,  ooa- 
tinued  with  few  alterations  until  1815.  In  1287,  SDO  Jews  were  confined 
within  the  Tower  at  one  time  for  clipping  and  adulterating  the  eoln  of 
the  realm.  In  1546,  one  William  Foxley,  a  pot-maker  for  the  BCint,  Ml 
asleep  in  the  Tower,  and  could  not  be  waked  for  fourteen  days  and  fif- 
teen nights.  Some  of  the  Mint  officers  are  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Peter  in  the  Tower,  the  chaplain  and  rector  of  which,  by  grant  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  received  lOf .  from  the  clerk  of  the  Mint,  ia#.  4ff.  from  the 
master  of  the  Mint,  and  Id,  per  week  from  the  wages  of  each  workman 
and  teller  of  coins. 

Lully,  the  alchemist,  worked  "in  the  chamber  of  St.  Katharine**  ia 
the  Tower,  and  was  believed  to  supply  the  Mint  with  gold ;  and  Ed- 
ward III.,  Henry  Yl,  and  Edward  fV.  had  f«th  in  being  able  by 
alchemy  to  furnish  the  Mint  with  cheap  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  masters  of  the  Mint  were  em- 
powered by  letters  patent  to  take  goldsmiths,  smiths,  and  others,  tixr 
the  works  of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower;  and  to  imprison  any  rebellioas 
within  the  said  Tower,  until  the  king  should  determme  their  punish- 
ment ;  and  this  power  was  not  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 

Before  the  Reformation,  ecclesiastics  were  sometimes  comptrollers: 
"  Should  we,**  says  Latimer,  **  have  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  oomp- 
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trollera  of  the  Mint?  ....  I  would  fain  know  who  comptroUeth  the 
doTil  at  home  at  hit  parish,  while  he  comptroUeth  the  Mint  ?"  {Serwunt, 
1548.)  During  the  re-catting  of  the  corrupt  coin  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth, the  queen  pubiiclj  coined  at  the  Tower  seTend  pieces  with  her 
own  hand,  and  aistribnted  them  among  her  suite. 

In  1G95,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  Mint;  and  in  1699  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership,  which 
post  he  held  nntil  his  death :  his  mathematical  and  chemical  know- 
ledge was  of  great  serTioe  in  this  office;  he  wrote  an  official  report 
on  the  coinage,  and  drew  up  a  table  of  assajs  of  foreign  coins.  Newton 
liTed  some  time  in  Hajdon-square,  Minories.  In  1851  were  sold  scTeral 
Mint  CmriotiHet,  once  possessed  by  Stanesby  Alchome,  king's  assay- 
master :  including  the  standard  troy  pound,  determined  by  the  Mint 
officers  in  1758;  also  Crocker  *s  Register- book  of  Drawings  for  Medals, 
certified  by  officers  of  the  Mint,  and  containing  thirty  autographs  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton, — ^purchased  by  the  British  Museum. 

The  ettsbliahment  formerly  contiited  of  a  master  and  worker,  deputy-master, 
comptioUer,  king's  assay-master,  king's  cl«rk,  and  superintendent  of  machlneiy 
and  dies;  the  master  asaayer,  probationer  asnyer,  weigher  and  teller,  surreyor  of 
meltings,  surreyor  of  money-presses,  chief  and  second  engraver,  roedalUat,  frc. ; 
besides  the  company  of  moneyers,  who  had  coined  the  public  money  (torn  a  veiy 
early  period,  with  exclusive  corporate  rights.  The  office  of  warden  was  abolished 
in  1817.  A  new  constitution  was  introduced  in  1815,  and  was  changed  in  1851 ; 
it  is  now  vested  in  the  msater  and  his  deputy,  subject  to  the  Treasury.  The 
mastership  was  formerly  a  political  oflloe:  it  wast  last  so  filled  by  Richard  Lalor 
Bhiel ;  in  1851  was  appointed  the  present  masterand  worker,  Sir  John  F.  W.  Her^ 
schel,  Bsrt.,  the  astronomer;  a  worthy  successor  to  the  oflBce  once  filled  by 
the  illustrious  Newton.  Hie  operative  branch  of  the  Mint  consists  of  the 
asaayer,  the  melter.  and  refiner.  The  moneyers  have  been  abolished,  and  Go- 
vernment now  coins  for  the  public  on  its  own  account,  the  msster  being  the 
executive  head  of  the  establishment. 

The  present  Mint,  upon  Little  Tower-hill,  is  a  handsome  stone 
structure  of  mixed  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  commenced  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  completed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  between  1806  and  1811 : 
the  cost,  including  the  machinery,  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money. 
It  was  formerly  supplied  with  water  through  a  tunnel  from  the  Tower 
ditch,  and  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  public  offices  lighted  with  gas. 
Upon  the  site  was  "  sometime  a  monastery,  called  New  Abbey,  founded 
by  King  Edward  111.  in  1359"  {State),  After  the  Suppression,  was 
built  here  the  Victualling  Office,  subsequently  tobacco-warehouses. 

At  the  Mint  is  executed  the  coinage  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  of 
many  of  our  colonies;  and  such  is  the  completeness  of  the  steam  ma- 
chinery bv  Boulton  and  Watt,  M&udslay  and  Co.,  and  John  and  George 
Rennie,  tnat  fifty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  gold  received  one  morning 
in  bullion  may  be  returned  the  next  in  coin,  strangely  contrasting  with 
the  old  method  of  striking  every  piece  by  hand,  and  carrying  on  the 
whole  process  in  a  single  room.  The  present  stupendous  machinery 
is  anequalled  in  the  mint  of  any  other  country.  The  furnaces  have  long 
been  supplied  with  smoke-consuming  apparatus.  The  gold  and  silver 
being  alloyed,  are  cast  into  small  bars,  are  passed  through  powerftil 
rollers,  and  by  the  draw-bench  brought  to  the  exact  thickness  required. 
The  circular  disks  or  blanks  are  then  punched  out  of  the  sheets  of 
metal  by  other  machines;  and  are  then  separately  weighed,  sounded, 
have  the  protecting  rim  raised,  and  are  blanched  and  annealed.  The 
blanks  are  then  taken  to  the  ooining*room,  and  placed  in  the  screw- 
presses,  each  of  which  by  the  same  stroke  stamps  on  both  sides,  and 
mills  at  the  edge,  thus  making  a  perfect  coin  :  each  press  will  coin  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  pieces  per  hour,  and  feeds  itself  with  the 
bbuiks.    For  the  dies  a  matrix  is  cut  by  the  Mint  engraver  in  soft  steel, 
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which  being  hardened  fumisbee  manj  dies.  The  newly-eoined  omhwt 
ii  now  readj  for  the  Trial  of  the  Fix,  when  one  of  each  coin  is  nlaoed 
in  a  piz  or  Maket,  sealed  with  three  aeala,  and  secured  with  three  locks: 
and  the  coins  are  then  compared  with  the  trial-plates  at  Wcatnintte 
(see  pff^  99)  by  a  inrj  from  the  Goldsmitha*  Companj,  the  Loi4 
Chancellor,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezohequer»  presiding.  The  earij 
matrices,  and  the  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  at  the  Mint,  are  asBos; 
its  Ctarioritiet. 

The  following  are  the  bmt  Mint  eagrsTen  ftom  the  reign  of  ChaTtee  I.  to  tke 
vieseni  time :  Brlot,  Simon,  Rawlins,  Roettier  (S),  Cioker  or  Crocker,  TMae. 
UAMier.  Yeo,  Natter,  Pingo  (2),  Pistrucci,  and  the  Wyooi  (3). 

Applications  to  view  the  Mint  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Master  a 
Deputy- mMter;  the  party  of  visitors  not  to  exceed  six,  for  whom  the  applfca^ 
Is  responsible :  the  order  available  only  for  the  day  specified,  and  not  tzanafenUe. 

MINT  (the),  SOUTHWARK, 

A  lam  section  of  the  parish  of  St  George  the  MartTr,  and  to 
called  from  "  a  mint  of  coinage*'  having  been  kept  here  by  Henry  YIIL 
It  was  originally  named  Suffolk  Manor ;  and  opposite  St.  George*t 
church,  upon  the  site  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Pigeon,  the  disifllers, 
waa  Suffolk  Place,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Cliarles  Brandon,  Doke 
of  Suffolk,  brother-in-law  of  Henry  Y I II.  This  boose  the  duke  gave  to 
the  king  in  ezchauge  for  a  paUce  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the 
pariiih  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields:  it  was  then  called  Southwark  Place 
and  Duke's  Place.  In  the  Satherland  View  of  London,  1M3,  it  is  ahewa 
aa  •'ye  Mint." 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.  (1550)  Sir  Edward  Peckham,  Knight,  wss 
appointed  high-treasurer,  And  Sir  John  Yorke  under-treasurer,  of  this  Mint ;  aai 
in  1551  were  issued  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpenees,  with  the  niai- 
mark  Y  (or  Sir  John  Yorke. 

In  1549  Edward  V I.  came  from  Hampton  Court  to  Ttalt  the  Hint,  when 
it  waa  spoken  of  as  **  the  capital  messuage,  gardena,  and  park  in  South- 
wark."  Southwark  had  also  its  Saxon  and  Norman  Mint,  a.d.  978  to 
1135 ;  and  coins  of  Ethelred  II.,  Canute,  Harold,  Edward  the  Confeesor, 
William  I.  and  II.,  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  witli  the  Southwark  mint- 
mark,  are  known  to  collectors.  The  old  Saxon  spelling  of  Sonthwark 
was  ZVDI^IDERE,  Suthgtoere;  and  on  Saxon  coina  we  find  it  abbre* 
▼Uted  ZVD,  ZVDi;,  Z VDLE,  ZYDLEW.  With  the  reign  of  Stephen 
ceased  the  power  of  coining  money,  granted  bv  the  Tower  liQn  t  to  amaller 
mints  near  London,  as  Southwark,  Stepney,  &c.  The  site  of  the  original 
Mmt  in  Southwark  is  unknown ;  but  it  was,  probably,  within  the  andent 
town  of  Southwark  (now  the  Guildable  Manor),  which  extended  only 
from  St.  Mary  Overie's  Dock,  by  St.  Saviour's  Church,  to  HAjs*]ane, 
and  southward  to  the  back  of  the  present  Town  Hall.  It  is  oottjeetored 
that  the  Saxon  Mint  may  have  been  attached  to  the  original  Town  Hall, 
nearly  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Olave ;  or,  the  Sonthwark  Mint  may 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  early  bishops  of  Winchester,  at  or 
near  their  manor  of  the  Clink,  and  who  may  have  been  moneyers  here, 
aa  well  as  at  the  Winchester  Mint.  Of  Henry,  Biahop  of  Winton,  and 
the  illegitimate  brother  of  Ring  Stephen,  there  exiats  a  silver  penny 
rthe  on^  specimen  known),  which  was  bought  at  the  Peoibroke  ssls 
for  20/.  10#.,  and  is  now  in  the  BriUah  Museum.  We  cannot  mppose 
the  original  Southwark  Mint  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  Mint  ia 
St  George's  pariah,  which  was  not  within  the  ancient  town,  and  wss 
not  '*  the  Ring's  Manor"  until  after  Henry  YIII.  had  obtained  it  Iron 
Cranmer,  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury. 

Queen  Mary  gave  the  Mint  property  to  Nicholas  Heath,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  recompense  for  York  House,  Whitehall,  whioh  had 
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been  taken  from  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  Henry  VIII.  Arohbiihop  Heath 
eold  the  Mint  in  1667,  when  a  great  number  of  mean  dwellingt  were 
erected  upon  the  estate ;  but  the  maniion  was  not  entirely  taken  down, 
or  it  mutt  have  been  rebuilt,  before  1637,  when  Alderman  Bromfield. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  resided  at  Suffolk  Place,  which  he  possessed 
until  1860. 

The  Mint  is  described  by  Strype  as  consisting  of  sereral  streets  and 
alleys ;  the  chief  entrance  being  from  opposite  St.  George's  church  by 
Mint-street,  *'  running  into  Lombart-street,  thence  into  Suffolk-street, 
and  so  into  George  street  ;*'  each  entrance  having  its  gate.  It  became 
early  an  asylum  for  debtors,  coiners,  and  Tagabonds ;  and  of  the  "  traitors, 
felons,  fugitives,  outlaws,  condemned  persons,  convict  persons,  felons 
defamed,  those  put  in  exigent  of  outlawry,  felons  of  themsehes,  and 
such  as  refuse  the  law  of  the  land,"  who  m  the  time  of  Edward  Yl. 
herded  in  St.  George's  parish.  The  Mint  at  length  became  such  a  pest, 
that  sUtutes  8  &  9  William  III.,  and  9  &  11  Geo.  L,  ordered  the  aboli. 
tion  of  its  privileget.  One  of  these  statutes  (9  Geo.  I.  1728)  relieved  all 
those  debtors  under  60/.  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  Mint  from 
their  creditors :  and  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Saturday,  July  20, 1738, 
thus  describes  their  exodus : 

'*  On  Tuesday  last,  some  thousands  of  the  Minters  went  out  of  the  land  of 
bondage,  alias  the  Mint,  to  be  cleared  at  the  quarter  sessions  at  Guildford,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  act  of  parliament.  The  road  was  covered  with  them,  Insomuch 
that  they  looked  like  one  of  the  Jewish  tribes  going  out  of  Egypt;  the  cavalcade 
consisting  of  caravans,  carts,  and  wagons,  besides  numbers  on  horses,  asses,  and 
on  foot.  The  drawer  of  the  two  fighting-cocks  was  seen  to  lead  an  ass  loaded  with 
geneva,  to  support  the  spirits  of  the  ladies  upon  the  Journey.  'Tis  said  that 
several  heathen  bailiffs  lay  in  ambuscade  in  ditches  upon  the  road,  to  surprli^e 
some  of  them,  if  possible,  on  their  march,  if  they  should  straggle  from  the  main 
body ;  but  they  proceeded  with  so  much  order  and  discipline,  that  they  did  not 
lose  a  man  upon  this  expedition." 

The  BGnt  was  the  retreat  of  poor  poets : 

**  Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme.*'— i*q|M. 

And  one  of  the  offences  with  which  Pope  reproached  his  needy  antagonists 
was  their  '<  habitation  in  the  Mint.'*  ''  roor  Mahum  Tate"  (once  poet 
laureate)  died  in  the  Mint  iu  1716,  where  he  had  sought  shelter  from 
his  rapacious  creditors.  The  place  is  a  scene  of  Gay's  Beggar* t 
Opera;  and  *'Mat  of  the  Mint"  figures  in  Macheath's  gang.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  haunts  of  Jack  Sheppard ;  and  Jonathan  Wild  kept 
his  horses  at  the  Duke's  Head  in  Ked  Cross-street,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Mint  Illicit  marriages  were  also  peiformed  here, 
as  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  May  Fair  Chapel,  &c.  Oificers  of  justice 
sent  here  to  serve  processes  were  oonunonW  pumped  upon  almost  to 
suffocation,  and  even  thrown  into  "  the  islack  Ditch  '  of  mud  and 
filth.  Here  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  first  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  in 
London  in  1882.  Much  of  the  district  still  consisto  of  streets  and  alleys, 
of  wretched  tenements  inhabited  by  an  indigent  and  profligate  popula- 
tion ;  also  *'  lodgings  for  travellers:"  few  of  the  old  houses  remain. 

HONITHENT  (tHE), 

On  the  east  ride  of  Fish-Street-hill,  occnpies  part  of  the  site  of  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was 
erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  between  1671  and  1677  (pursuant 
to  19  Charles  II.  c.  8»  s.  29),  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  and 
rebirilding  of  the  City :  the  expense  was  about  14,600^,  defrayed  out  of 
the  Orphans'  Fund.  The  Monument  is  of  the  Italo-Vitruviau-Dorie 
order,  and  is  of  Portland  stone,  of  which  it  contains  21,126  solid  feet. 
It  consists  of  a  pedestal  about  21  feet  square,  with  a  plinth  27  feet,  and 
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a flatad  ihaft  15  feet  at  the  base;  on  the  ahaeoa  U  a  balooojc 
inff  a  moulded  cjlinder,  which  lupportt  a  flaming  Taae  of  gilt  brooae, 
indicative  of  its  commemoration  of  tne  Great  Fire ;  though  some  repodfi- 
ating  Roman-Catbolics  assert  this  termination  to  be  intended  for  the  dvie 
eap  of  maintenance  I  Defoe  qualntlj  describes  the  Monument  aa  *'  beit 
in  the  form  of  a  candle/*  the  top  making  "  a  handsome  gilt  flame  Uks 
that  of  a  candle."  Its  entire  height  is  202  feet,  stated  m  one  of  cbt 
inscriptions  to  be  eqoal  to  its  distance  eastward  from  the  house  wkm 
the  fire  broke  out,  at  the  king's  baker's,  in  Pudding-lane. 


On  the  firont  of  the  hous^,  on  the  esst  tide  of  Puddiog^lane,  was 
thfs  inscription :  "  Here,  by  the  Permlgston  of  Heaven,  Hell  broke  loose  npa 
this  Proteaunt  City.fh>m  the  malicious  Hearts  of  barbarous  Papists,  b^  the  Emi 
of  their  affent  Hmhert^  who  confesaed,  and  on  the  Ruins  of  this  Place  dcdsied  tfas 
Fact,  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz.  That  here  begun  that  dreadfU  Five  which  t« 
described  and  perpetuated  on  and  by  the  Neighbouring  Pillar.  Erected  Anno  iai» 
In  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Patieoce  Ward.  Kt.**—HaUon,  1708. 

The  Monument  is  loftier  than  the  pillars  of  Tnjan  and  Antooiaas 
at  Rome,  or  that  of  Theodosius  at  Cfonstantinople ;  and  it  in  not  oaly 
the  loftiest,  but  also  the  finest  isolated,  column  in  the  world.  WithiB 
is  a  staircase  of  345  black  marble  stops,  opening  to  the  balconj,  whcBce 
the  view  of  the  metropolis,  especially  of  its  Port,  is  very  interesting. 
It  was  at  first  used  bj  the  members  of  the  Rojal  Soeietjr  for  astrocMH 
mical  purposes,  but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  Tibration  be- 
ing too  great  for  the  nicety  required  in  their  obserrationa.  Henee  the 
report  that  the  Monument  is  unsafe,  which  has  been  revired  in  oer 
time ;  "  but,'*  sajs  Elmes,  '*  its  scientific  construction  may  bid  defiaace 
to  the  attacks  of  all  but  earthauakes  for  centuries  to  come."  Wrea 
proposed  a  more  characteristic  pillar,  with  flames  biasing  from  the  loop- 
noles  of  the  shaft,  and  figured  in  brass- work  gilt;  a  pboNiix  was  on  the 
top  rising  from  her  ashes,  in  brass-gilt  likewise.  This,  however,  vras 
rejected ;  and  Wren  then  designed  a  statue  of  Charles  IL,  16  feet  ^gfa  :* 
but  the  king  preferred  a  large  ball  of  metal,  gilt :  and  the  present  vase 
of  flames,  42  feet  high,  was  adopted :  when  last  triply  regilt,  it  ooat  liO/. 
On  June  15, 1825,  the  Monument  was  illuminated  with  portable  gaa,  in 
commemoration  of  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  London  Bridge :  a  laasp 
was  placed  at  each  of  the  loopholes  of  the  column,  to  give  the  idam  of 
its  being  wreathed  with  flame ;  whilst  two  other  series  were  pheed 
on  the  MJges  of  the  gallery,  to  which  the  public  were  admitted  during 
the  CTcning.  The  west  face  or  fVont  of  the  pedestal  is  rudely  sculp- 
tured by  Cains  Gabriel  Cibber,  in  alto  and  bas-relief:  Charles  II.,  be- 
wigged  and  be-Romanised,  is  attended  by  Liberty,  Genius,  and  Science; 
in  the  background  are  labourers  at  work  and  newly-built  houses ;  end 
at  the  king^  feet  is  Envy  peering  from  an  arched  cell,  and  blowing 
flames  to  rekindle  the  mischief.  The  scafolding,  ladders,  and  hodmen 
are  more  admired  for  their  fidelity  than  the  monarch  and  his  architect. 
The  north  and  south  sides  bear  Liatin  inscriptions  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gal>, 
afterwards  Dean  of  York ;  that  on  the  north  recording  the  desolation 
of  the  city  ;  the  south  its  restoration  and  improvement,  and  the  means 
employed ;  lyhile  the  east  is  inscribed  with  the  years  in  which  it  was 
begun  and  finished,  and  the  names  of  the  Lord  Mayors  during  its  erec- 

*  A  large  print  of  the  Monument  represents  the  statue  (rf' Chariea  so  placed, 
for  compurHtive  effect,  beside  a  sectional  rWw  of  the  apex,  as  constructed.  Wrea*i 
autograph  report  on  the  designs  lor  the  summit  were  added  to  the  ms«.  in  tkc 
British  MuHeum  in  18A2.  A  model,  scale  i  inch  to  the  foot,  of  the  seaflbMing 
used  in  building  the  Monument,  is  preserved.  It  formerly  belonnd  to  Sir  WiUiMa 
Chambers,  and  was  presented  by  Heathcote  Russell,  C.E.,  to  the  late  Sir  Isan. 
bart  Brunei,  who  left  it  to  his  son.  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei:  the  ladders  were  of  the 
rude  coDstruction  of  Wren's  time,  two  uprights,  with  najled  treads  or  rooads  on 

tte  face.  Digitized  by  (^OOglC 
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tion.  Aroand  the  base  of  the  pedattal  was  also  the  following  iDBCiip« 
tion,  beginoiog  at  the  west : 

(W.)**TBia  FIX.LAK  WA*  UT  VF  IV  FBBfBTTALL  BBMBMimAIICB  OF  THAT 
W 0«T  OBBAOFUL  BUBXIXO  OF  THIS  FBOTBCTABT  (S.)  CXTT»  BBGUK  AWD  CABBTBD 
OIV  BT  T'TBBACHBBT  ABD  MAUCB  OF  T*  FOFISR  FACTIO,  IB  Y>  BBOIVVIBO  OF 
BBFTXir  IB  T>  TBAB  OF  (B.)  OVB  LOBB  1666,  IB  OBDBB  TO  T>  CABBTIBO  OB 
TBXim  ROBBIO  FLOTT  FOB  BXTIBFATIBG  (H.)  TRr  FBOTBSTAMT  BBLXOIOW  ABV 
OI.l>  BKOLIBB  IIBBBTT,  ABB  TBB  IXTBODUCXHO  FOFBBT  AMD  SLAYBBT.** 

And  the  north  inacription  concluded  with : 

**  BBD  FVBOB  FAPXITICOS  «VX  TAMOIBA  FATBAVXT  XOKDUM  BBSTXMSYXTTB." 

These  offensiTe  legends  are  not  mentioned  bj  Wren,  but  were  added 
in  1681,  bj  order  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  amid  the  horror  of  the 
Papists  spread  by  the  Titus  Gates  plot.  The?  were  obliterated  in  the 
rewn  of  James  11.,  but  recut  deeper  still  in  the  reign  of  Wilbam  III., 
•nd  excited  Pope's  indignant  couplet : 

"  Where  London's  column,  pointing  st  the  skies. 
Like  a  taU  bul.y.  lifts  the  head  and  lies." 

The  legends  were  ultimately  erased  (by  an  Act  of  Common  Council)  Jan. 
26, 1891 .  On  the  cap  of  the  pedestal,  at  the  angles,  are  four  dragons,  the 
supporters  of  the  City  arms :  these  cost  200/.,  and  were  the  work  of 
Eaward  Pierce,  jun.  Six  persons  hsTe  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
themselTes  from  the  Monument  gallery :  1.  John  Cradock,  a  baker,  July 
7, 1788 ;  2.  Lyon  Levi,  a  Jew  diamond-merchant,  Jan.  18, 1810 ;  3.  same 
year,  Leander,  a  baker ;  4.  Margaret  Moyes,  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Hem- 
inge's-row,  Sept.  11,  1888;  6.  Hawes,  a  boy,  Oct.  18,  1839;  6.  Jane 
Cooper,  a  servant-girl,  Aug.  19, 1842.  To  prevent  timilar  deaths,  the 
gallery  has  been  encaged  with  iron-work,  as  we  now  see  it.  William 
Green,  a  weaver,  is  erroneously  recorded  as  a  suicide,  June  25, 1760 ; 
for,  in  reaching  over  the  railing,  to  look  at  a  live  eagle  kept  there  in 
a  wooden  cage,  he  accidentally  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  over  against 
the  top  of  the  pedestal,  thence  into  the  street,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  fall  is  exactly  176  feet.  In  1732,  a  sailor  slid  down  a  rope  from 
the  gallery  to  the  Three-Tuns  Tavern,  Gracechurch-street ;  as  did  also, 
next  day,  a  waterman's  bov.  In  the  THwtes  newspaper  of  August  23, 
1827,  there  appeared  the  following  burlesque  advertisement : 

**  Ineredible  as  It  may  appear,  a  person  will  attend  at  the  Monument,  and  wHl, 
for  the  sum  of  2500/.,  undeitake  to  jump  clear  off  the  said  Monunient,  and  in 
coming  down  will  drink  some  beer  and  eat  a  cake,  act  some  trades,  shorten  and 
make  sail,  and  brli  g  ship  safe  to  anchor.  As  soon  as  the  sum  stated  is  collected, 
the  performance  will  take  place;  and  if  not  performed,  the  money  subscribed  to 
be  returned  to  the  subscribers." 

Admittance  to  the  gallery  of  the  Monument  from  9  till  dusk ;  charge 
reduced,  in  1861,  from  6<f.  to  3if.  each  person.  In  the  reign  of  George 
I.  the  charge  was  2d, 

MOOBFIELDS 

Is  first  mentioned  by  Fitsstephen  {temp,  Henry  II.}  as  **  the  ipreat 
fen  or  moor  which  watereth  the  walls  of  the  City  on  the  north  side," 
and  stretched  **  from  the  wall  betwiit  Biahopsgate  and  Cripplesgate  to 
Fensbury  and  to  Holywell"  {Stow).  When  the  moor  was  frozen,  Fits- 
Stephen  telle  us  the  young  Londoners,  by  placing  the  leg-bonea  of  ani- 
mau  nnder  their  feet,  and  tyuig  them  round  their  ankles,  by  aid  of  an 
iron-ahod  pole,  pushed  themselves  with  grreat  velocity  along  the  ice; 
and  one  of  these  iHmg-skaies,  found  in  dieging  Moorfields,  is  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  6  Liverpool-street.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IL,  Moorfields  was  1st  for  four  marks  a-year ;  in  1416, 
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the  Major  made  a  breadi  in  the  wall,  and  built  the  Mooq^ate  p«i- 
tern.  Bricks  are  stated  to  have  been  made  here,  before  anT  o(h« 
part  of  London,  in  the  17th  Edward  IV.,  for  repairiDg  the  City  wall 
between  Aldf^te  and  Aldersgate;  when  *'Moorlields  was  aeardied  lef 
claj,  and  bricks  were  made  and  burnt  there."  Facing  the  wall  was  • 
black  ditch ;  hence  ''the  melancholy  of  Moorditch."  (Shakspeare,  Hmrg 
IV,  Part  I.)  In  1497,  the  gardens  in  Mooriields  were  made  plain ;  the 
Moor  was  dnuned  in  1527,  and  laid  out  in  walks  and  planted  in  16Q& 

In  a  blind  alley  about  Moorfielda  mei  the  Calves-Head  ClmA.  where  an  au 
hung  up  in  the  Club-room,  and  was  reTerenced  as  a  principal  symbol  fa  thit  db- 
bolical  tacrament.  Their  great  Feast  of  Calves'  heads  was  held  the  30th  of  Jaae- 
ary  (the  anniverury  of  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.),  the  dnb  beixiff  elected 
"  by  an  Impudent  set  or  people.in  deriaion  of  the  dav,  and  defiance  of  monareiiT.* 
Their  bill  of  fare  was  a  large  dish  of  calves'  heads,  dressed  several  ways :  a  Isa;^ 

Ske,  with  a  small  one  in  his  mouth,  as  an  emblem  of  tyranny ;  and  a  latge  vtd  i 
sad,  to  represent  the  person  of  the  king  (Charles  I.)  singly,  as  by  tbe  calrc't 
heads  before  they  had  done  him  together  with  all  them  that  suffered  in  his  camtt; 
and  a  boar's  head,  with  an  apple  in  its  month,  to  represent  the  king  by  ckii  u 
bestial,  as  by  the  others  they  had  done  fooli&h  and  tyrannical.  After  the  reps«t 
the  Kikon  BnHlike  was  burnt,  anthems  were  sutig.  and  the  oath  was  swtxn  apaa 
Milton's  Defensio  Populi  Anglieatii.  The  company  consisted  of  Indepeedean 
and  Anabaptists ;  Jerry  White.  formeTly  ehap>lain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  said  giaw, 
and  the  table-cloth  bemg  removed,  the  Anniversary  Anthem,  as  they  impuwd; 
called  it.  was  sung,  and  a  calfs  skull  filled  with  wine  or  other  liquor,  and  thee  s 
brimmer  went  about  to  the  pious  memory  of  those  worthy  patriots  that  had  kilkd 
the  tyrant,  &c.    (See  the  Secret  Historf  of  the  Cihee^-Head  Clmt,  6th  edit.  1  Tfi-t 

Evelyn,  recordinfl^  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  says  the  honaeleaa  pcopte 
took  refuge  about  Moorfields,  under  tents  and  miserable  huts  ioA 
hovels;  and  Pepys  found  Moorfields  full  of  people,  and  **  poor  wretdss 
carrying  their  goods  there;*'  next  year  the  fields  were  built  npec 
and  paved.  On  the  south  side  was  erected  Bethlehem  Hospital  ia 
1676-6  (see  page  42),  which  has  disappeared  in  our  time,  with  the  long 
line  of  furniture-dealers'  shops  from  the  north  side. 

"  Through  fam'd  Moorfields  extends  a  spacious  seat. 
Where  mortals  of  exalted  wit  retreat; 
Where,  wrapp'd  in  contemplation  and  in  straw, 
The  wiser  few  from  the  mad  woild  withdraw." 

Gajf  to  Mr,  Thopias  Stfw,  GoldemiiA,  near  TeagtU  Her. 

Under  Bethlehem  wall,  in  1763-4,  Elisabeth  Canning,  by  her  own  tes- 
timony, was  seized,  robbed,  and  gagged ;  thence  dragged  to  Mother 
Weli^  s  at  Enfield  Wash,  and  there  nearly  starved  to  death. 

The  Moor  reached  from  London  Wall  to  Hozton;  and  a  thousand 
cartloads  of  human  bones  brought  from  St.  Paul's  charnel-hoQae  ia 
1549,  and  soon  after  covered  with  street-dirt,  became  so  elevated,  that 
three  windmills  were  built  upon  it  T  Aggas  s  plan  shews  three  wind- 
mills on  the  site  of  Finsbury-square:  hence  Windmill  hill,  now  street « 
The  ground  on  the  south  side  being  also  much  raised,  it  was  named 
Upper  Moorfields.  On  the  north  of  the  fields  stood  the  Dogge-house, 
where  the  Lord  Mayor's  hounds  were  kept  by  the  Common  Hant: 
henoe  **  Dog-house  Bar,"  City-road.  Eastward  the  Moor  waa  bounded 
bv  the  ancient  hospital  and  priory  of  Bethlehem,  separated  by  a  deep 
ditc"  .  -     ~ «.     . 


ditch,  now  covered  by  Blomneld-street.  The  lower  part  of  tne  fidd» 
was  paled  into  four  souares,  each  planted  with  elm-trees,  round  a  grass- 
plat,  and  intersected  bv  broad  gravel- walks;  a  fikvourite  promenade  in 
eveninffs  and  fine  weather,  and  called  "  the  City  Bfall ;"  where  beam 
wore  their  hats  diagonally  over  their  left  or  right  eye,  hence  called  ^  the 
Moorfields  cock."  Here  was  the  Foundry  at  which,  previous  to  the 
year  1706,  the  brass  ordnance  for  the  British  Government  waa  cast. 
Kear  the  Foundry  Whitefield  built  his  Tabernacle  (see  page  176). 
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Moorfleldi  wm,  till  near  Pennant*!  time,  the  haunt  of  low  gaoibleM, 
the  ffreat  ffjrmnasiumof  our  capital,  the  resort  of  wrestlers,  boxen,  and 
football-players.  Here  mountebaiikB  erected  their  stages,  and  dispensed 
infallible  medicines  to  the  gaping  golla.  Here,  too,  held-preachers  set 
up  their  itinerant  pulpits,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees ;  and  here 
the  pious,  weU-meaniug  Whitefield  preached  so  winningly,  as  to  gain 
from  a  neighbouring  oharUtan  the  greater  number  of  his  admirers. 

Moorgate  was  erected  opposite  Albion  Chapel,  at  the  south-west 
aogle  of  the  fields,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1672 ;  the  central  gateway  higher 
than  usual,  for  the  CiU  Trained  Bands  to  march  through  it  with  their 

gikes  erected.  The  nelds  are  now  covered  bj  Finsburj-sqiuire  and 
lirous,and  adjoining  streets:  the  name  surnves  in  "  Little  Moorfields." 
In  Flnsbury-place  was  '*  the  Temple  of  the  Musea/'  built  by  James  Lacking- 
ton,  the  celebrated  bookseller,  who  came  to  London  in  1773  with  only  half-e- 
crown  In  his  pocket.  In  1792  he  cleared  5000/.  bv  his  business;  and  in  1798 
retired  with  a  large  fortune,  amassed  bv  dealing  in  old  books,  and  reprinting  them 
at  a  cheap  rate.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  George  Lackington,  Allen, 
Hughes,  Mavor  (a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mavor),  Harding,  and  Co. ;  and  next  by 
Jones  and  Co.,  the  publishers  ot  London  in  ikt  Nineteenth  Century.  Lackington's 
*•  Temple,"  which  was  a  Ysst  bulldmg,  was  destroyed  by  fire  In  1941. 
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Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  oocuoies  the  site  of  Montague  House, 
built  for  Ralph  Montague,  first  Baron  Montague,  of  Boughton,  by  Ro- 
bert Hooke,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  horologist.  Evelyn  de- 
scribes it,  in  1679,  as  ^  Mr.  Mountague*s  new  palace  neere  Bloomsbery, 
built  somewhat  after  the  French  pavilion  way,'*  with  oeiliogs  painted 
bv  Verrio.  On  Jan.  19,  1686,  it  was  burnt  to  the  grount^  through 
tne  carelessness  of  a  servant  "  airing  some  goods  by  the  fire ;"  the 
house  being  at  the  time  let  by  Lord  Montague  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
jLady  Rachel  Russell,  in  one  of  her  letters,  describes  the  Bpsrks  and 
flames  covering  Southampton  House  and  filling  the  court.  The  loss  is 
stated  at  40,000/.,  besides  6000/.  in  plate ;  and  Lord  Devonshire's  pic- 
tores,  hangings,  and  furniture.  The  mansion  was  rebuilt  upon  the 
foundations  and  burnt  walls  of  the  former  one,  the  architect  t>eing 
Peter  Puget.  La  Fosse  painted  the  ceilings,  Rousseau  the  landscapes 
and  architecture,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Monoyer  the  flowers.  Lord  Mon- 
tague, who  in  1705  was  created  Marquis  of  Monthermer  and  Duke  of 
Montague,  died  here  in  1709;  his  son  resided  here  until  his  mansion  was 
completed  at  Whitehall.  Montague  House  was  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
first-chus  French  hotel,  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  lofty  domed 
centre, and  pavilion-like  win^s.  In  front  was  a  spacious  court,  inclosed 
with  a  high  wall,  within  which  was  an  Ionic  colonnade,  the  principal 
entrance  being  in  the  centre,  by  the  ^  Montague  Great  Gate,"  beneath 
a  picturesque  octangular  lantern,  with  clock  and  cupola;  and  at  each 
extremity  of  the  wall  was  a  square  lantern.  The  old  mansion  was  re- 
moved between  1845  and  1852,  when  portions  of  the  painted  walls  and 
ceilings.  La  Fosse's  deities,  and  Baptiste*s  flowers,  were  preserved. 

Montague  House  and  gaidens  occupied  seven  acres.  In  the  latter,  in  1780, 
were  encamped  the  troops  stationed  to  quell  the  Gordon  riots ;  and  a  pnnt  of  the 
period  shews  the  gardens  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  latd  out  in  grass  terraces, 
flower-borders,  grass-plots,  and  gravel-walks,  where  the  gay  world  resorted  un  a 
summer's  evening:  the  back  being  open  to  the  fields,  extending  west  to  Lisson- 
green  and  Paddington;  north  to  Primrose  Hill,  Chalk  Farm,  Hampstead,  and 
HIghgate;  and  east  to  Battlebridge,  Islington,  8t.  Psncras,  &e.  On  the  side 
of  the  garden  next  Bedford'square  was  a  Ane  grove  of  elm-trees;  and  the  gardens 
of  Bedford  House,  in  Bloomsbury-square,  reached  to  those  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, before  that  house  was  taken  down,  and  Russell-square  and  the  adjacent 
streets  were  built  on  Its  site.    (See  Pibld  ov  Foatv  Footstms,  page  291.) 

The  British  Muitum  has  been  the  growth  of  a  century,  betwc  en  the 
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lint  purchase  for  the  collection  in  1753,  and  the  near  completioB  of  tbe 
new  buildinf^s  in  1863.  The  Mnaeum  ori^nated  in  a  angf^eation  a 
the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (d.  1703),  offering  his  collection  to  parlii- 
ment  for  TOfiOOL,  it  haying  cost  him  60,000/.  The  offer  was  aeeept«d; 
and  by  an  Act  (26th  George  II.)  were  purchased  all  Sir  Hana  Sloaaet 
''library  of  books,  drawings,  manuscripts,  prints,  medals,  aeals^  eamcoi 
and  intaglios,  precious  stones,  agates,  jaspers,  Tesaels  c»f  agate  ms4 
jasper,  crrstals,  mathematical  instruments,  pictures,"  &c.  By  the  ss^ 
Act  was  bought,  for  10,0002.,  the  Harleian  Library  of  Maa.  (about  76Vi 
Tolumes  of  rolls,  charters,  &c.) ;  to  which  were  added  the  Cottooie 
Library  of  Mss.,  and  the  library  of  Major  Arthur  Edwards.  (See  Li- 
BK ABIES,  page  460)  By  the  same  Act  also  was  raised  by  lotterr 
100,000/.,  out  of  which  the  Sloane  and  Harleian  collections  were  pdjil 
for ;  10,250/.  to  Lord  Halifax  for  Montague  House,  and  1237321  fv  iti 
repairs ;  a  fund  being  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  salaries  d 
officers.  Trustees  were  elected  from  persons  of  rank,  station,  and  litenrr 
attainments;  and  the  institution  was  named  the  Bbitish  MmEUii. 
There  had  also  been  offered  Buckingham  House,  with  the  gardens  aod 
field,  for  30.000/. ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to  deposit  the  Mumbb 
in  Old  Palace-yard,  in  the  place  designed  by  Kent  for  new  Houses  cf 
Parliament.  To  Montague  House  were  removed  the  Harleian  ooUectioB 
of  Mas.  in  1765 ;  other  collections  in  1756 ;  and  the  Museuoi  waa  opesed 
to  the  public  January  15, 1759. 

The  new  Museum,  courtyard,  and  grounds,  occupy  seven  acres.  TIk 
buildings  were  commenced  in  1823  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirks,  R.A.,  succeeded  in  1846  by  his  brother  Mr.  Sydney  Smirks, 
A.R.A. ;  old  Montague  House  being  removed  piecemeal  as  tbe  nn 
buildings  progressed,  so  that  the  Museum  was  not  closed  for  the  re- 
building. The  plan  consists  of  a  courtyard,  flanked  eaat  and  west  wttk 
the  oflncial  apartments.  The  main  buildings  form  a  quadrangle,  ia- 
closing  the  ground  of  the  gardens  of  Montague  House ;  and  with  itt 
Ionic  porticoes  and  stately  windows,  having  a  solemn  air  in  tbe  midst  cf 
the  busy  hive  of  London.  The  architecture  throughout  the  eiUerior  u 
Grecian-Ionic.  The  southern  facade  consists  of  the  great  entraaca 
portico,  eight  columns  in  width,  and  two  intercolumniationa  in  pro- 
jection; on  either  side  is  an  advancing  wing:  entire  front  970  f?et 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  44  columns,  5  feet  at  their  lower  diameter, 
and  45  feet  high ;  height  of  colonnade  from  the  pavement  64}  fe«t.  At 
the  foot  of  the  portico  are  12  stone  steps,  120  feet  in  width,  temainattoi; 
with  pedestals  for  colossal  groups  or  sculpture.  **  Since  the  days  o( 
Trajan  or  Hadrian,  no  such  stones  have  been  used  as  those  recently  eo!- 
ployed  at  the  British  Museum,  where  800  stones,  from  5  to  9  tons  weight, 
form  the  front.  Even  St.  PauVs  contains  no  approach  to  these  mapn^i- 
tudes.**  (Prof.  CocherelVs  Lectures flS60.)  The  tympanum  of  the  pedi- 
ment is  enriched  with  a  group  allogorical  of  the  "  Progresa  of  Civiliai' 
tion,"  and  thns  described  by  the  sculptor.  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A. : 

*'  Commencing  at  the  wegtern  end  or  angle  of  the  pediment,  Mmn  Is  rrpr^ 
sented  emerging  from  a  rude  savage  state  through  the  Influence  of  Religion.  H« 
!•  next  personified  as  a  hunter  and  tiller  of  the  esrth,  and  labouring  for  his  «ti^ 
iistence.  Patriarchal  simplicity  then  becomes  Invaded,  and  the  worship  of  die 
true  God  defiled.  Paganism  prevails,  and  becomes  diffused  by  means  of  the  Ars 
The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  supposed  influence,  led  the  Ef;r 
tlans,  Ciialdeans,  and  other  nations  to  study  astronomy,  typified  by  tbe  cecm 
statue — the  key-stone  to  the  composition.  Civilisation  is  now  presumed  to  bm 
made  considerable  progress.  Descending  towards  the  eastern  angle  of  the  pet!.- 
ment  is  Mathematics,  In  allusion  to  Science  being  now  pursued  on  known  toari 
principles.  The  Drama,  Poetry,  and  Music  balance  the  group  of  the  Fine  An 
on  the  western  Kide,  the  whole  composition  terminating  with  Natutal  History,  ir 
which  such  oltfeeu  or  specimens  only  sre  represented  as  oouM  be  OHide  mon 
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effectiTe  tn  iculptun."  The  crocodile  Is  emblematic  of  the  cruelty  of  man  in 
■arage  life,  the  tortolie  of  his  aloir  progress  to  clvili»ation.  The  figure  of  As- 
tronomy is  12  feet  high,  snd  weighs  between  7  and  8  tons.  The  several  figures 
are  executed  in  Portland-stone,  and  the  decorative  accessories  are  gilt. 

The  ornamental  gates  and  ruling  inclosing  the  courtyard  were 
commenced  in  model  by  Loyati,  who  died  before  he  had  made  much 
progress ;  thev  were  completed  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  Messrs.  Collmann 
and  Dayis.  The  railing — spears  painted  dark  copper,  with  the  heads 
gilt,  and  with  an  ornamented  band — is  raised  upon  a  granite  curb.  In 
the  centre  of  the  railing  is  a  grand  set  of  carriage-gates  and  foot- 
en  trances,  strengthened  by  fluted  columns  with  composite  capitals, 
richly  silt,  surmounted  by  yases.  The  frieze  is  wholly  of  hammered 
iron  :  Uie  remainder  of  the  iron- work  is  cast  from  metal  moulds,  and 
was  chiefly  piece-moulded,  in  order  to  obtain  relief.  The  carriage-gates 
are  moved  by  a  windlass,  both  sides  opening  simultaneously.  Each 
half  of  these  gates  weighs  upwards  of  five  tons.  The  height  of  the  iron- 
work is  9  feet  to  the  top  rail :  the  length  of  the  whole  palisade  is  about 
800  feet.  The  metal- work  was  contracted  for  by  Walker,  of  York,  and 
cost  nearly  8000/.  Upon  the  granite  gate- piers  are  to  be  placed  sitting 
statues  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  and  npon  the  two  end  piers  Milton  and 
Shakspeare;  the  four  statues  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.  The 
buildings  have  cost  upwards  of  800,000/. 

As  you  stand  beneath  the  portico,  the  effect  is  truly  majestic,  and 
you  are  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  this  is  a  noble  institution  of  a 
great  country.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  a  carved  oak  door,  9  feet  6 
inches  in  width,  and  34  feet  in  height.  The'hall  is  Grecian-Doric.  The 
ceiling,  trabeated  and  deeply  coffered,  is  enriched  with  Greek  frets  and 
other  ornaments  in  various  colours,  painted  in  encaustic.  Here  are 
three  marble  statues :  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer,  holding  a  small  figure  of 
the  Genius  of  the  Thames ;  Shakspeare,  by  Roubiliac ;  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.,  bv  Chantrey.  The  statue  of  Shakspeare  was  bequeathed 
bv  Gurick  to  the  Museum  after  the  death  of  his  widow ;  the  statue  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  presented  by  his  personal  friends. 

East  of  the  hall  is  the  Manuscripts  Department ;  west,  the  principal 
staircase  (with  carved  vases  of  Uuadlestone  stone),  and  a  gallery  which 
forms  the  approach  to  the  Collection  of  Antiquities. 

At  the  top  of  this  staircase  commence  the  Natural  History  Rooms, 
which  occupy  the  upper  eastern  portion  of  the  sonth  front,  and  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  upper  floor  are  the  smaller  Egyptian  Antiquities; 
Greek  Vases  and  Bronxes;  the  Ethnographical  Collection;  and  the 
Coins  and  Medals. 

On  the  lower  floor,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south  front,  and  part 
of  the  east  wing,  is  the  Library  of  Manuscripts.  The  remainder  or  the 
east  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  the  quadrangle,  are 
occupied  by  the  Printed  Books. 

In  the  ground-floor  of  all  the  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  quad- 
rangle are  the  more  massive  Egyptian  Anti<|uities ;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Marbles,  including  the  Towneley,  Elgm,  and  Phigaleian  ;  the 
Assvrian  Sculptures;  the  Lycian  Antiquities;  and  the  Canning  Marbles. 

In  the  basement  of  the  north-west  corner  is  the  general  Collection 
of  Insects;  and  in  the  apartments  above  are  Prints  and  Drawings. 

All  that  we  shall  attempt  here  will  be  to  describe  the  leading 
Curiosities  of  the  seyeral  collections. 

Zoological  Collections,  only  second  to  that  in  the  Museum  at 
Paris,  are  contained  in  three  galleries :  the  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  in  the  wall- cases ;  shells,  corals,  sea-eggs,  star-fish,  crustaee% 
and  insects,  in  the  table  •cases. 
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Cemirai  SaitHm — Antelopei,  gOAts,  and  sheep ;  bonu  of  oxen ;  on 
the  floor  are  giraffes  from  North  and  Soath  Africa,  the  African  rhino- 
ceroe,  Manilla  buflUo,  and  the  walrus. 

Southern  Zoological  Oallery—Oxetk,  doer,  camels^  llamas,  horses, 
swine,  armadillos,  manises,  and  sloths ;  horns  of  antelopes ;  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and  wild  oxen.  The  aurochs,  or  shaggj- 
maned  Lithuanian  bison,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  stuffing  in  the  Museum.  Above  the  bison 
of  the  prairies  is  the  omithorfajrncns,  with  a  bird-like  bill,— the  water- 
mole  or  Australia. 

MammaHa  Saio0H—O}d  World  monkeTS,  includiiig  thechimpanaee, 
cloeely  resembling  man ;  New  World  monkeys,  inclumng  the  howlers ; 
lemurs;  fere,  a  black  leopard,  which  killed  its  keeper;  the  bear  tribe; 
a  Mexican  lapdog,  very  minute;  marsupialB,  or  pouched  animals,  from 
Australia;  oete,  or  whale-like  animals.  Corals  in  the  table-cases; 
above  are  the  sword-fish,  sturgeon,  and  conger. 

Batttm  Zoologiedi  OaUtry,  900  feet  lonir  and  50  feet  wide,  con- 
tains a  mappnificent  collection  of  stuffed  birds  in  the  wall-cases,  and 
their  eggs  m  table-cases ;  horns  of  deer,  and  a  fine  collection  of  shells. 
Here  is  a  Reeves's  Chinese  pheasant  (tail-feathers  5 fL  6  in.  long);  and 
next  the  ostriches  are  a  Dutch  painting  of  the  extinct  dodo,  a  foot  of 
the  bird  supposed  to  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  old,  and  a 
cast  of  the  head;  also,  a  specimen  of  the  rare  apteryx,  or  wingless  bird 
of  New  Zealand. 

Above  the  wall^ues  are  116  portraits  of  sovereigns,  statesmen,  heroes,  travel- 
lers, and  men  of  science, — a  few  from  the  Sloanean  and  Cottonian  collections :  In- 
cluding two  portraits  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (one  a  copy  from  an  original  possessed  by 
a  great'«ranason  of  Cromwell ;  the  other  an  original  presented  by  Cromwell  him- 
self to  Nath.  Rich,  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  bequeathed  to  tho 
Museum,  in  1784,  by  Star  Robert  Ricn,  Bart.);  three  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scoto;  Bichaidll.,  Edward  11 L,  Henry  ▼.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elisabeth,  James  I., 
Cnarloa  1.  and  II.,  frc;  three  portraiU  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane;  Peter  I.  of  Russia, 
Stanlshuis  Augustus  I.  of  Poland,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  Louis  XIV.  of 
France ;  Lord  Bacon ;  the  poeU  Pope  and  Prior;  Dr.  John  Ray,  the  first  great  Eng- 
lish naturalist;  George  Buchanan,  1581,  on  panel;  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Captain 
Dampler;  ManIn  Luther,  IMtf,  on  panel;  Guttenberg,  the  Inventor  of  print- 
ing ;  lUciMird  Baxter,  the  Nonconformist ;  Vesalius,  by  Sir  Antonio  More ;  Mary 
Davis,  1688,  "  sstatia  74,"  with  a  hom-ltke  wen  on  her  head ;  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Dr.  Birch,  Humphrey  Wanley,  Sir  H.  Spelman,  and  Sir  H.  Dugdale;  Camden, 
on  panel;  Titomas  Britton,  the  miuical  small-coal-mao ;  Andrew  Marvell,  said 
to  be  the  only  portrait  extant  of  him ;  &c.  This  Is,  probably,  the  largest  collection 
of  portraits  in  the  kingdom :  many  are  ill-painted,  others  very  curious,  and  some 
unique;  the  minority  of  them  had  long  lain  In  the  lumber-lofts  of  the  old 
MuMum,  when  they  were  hung  up,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr. 
WUiiam  Smith,  print  collector,  of  Lisle-street.  A  very  Interesting  catalogue 
ruUommit  of  these  pictures  appeared  In  the  Hmet,  Nov.  27  and  Dee.  8, 1888. 

Northern  Zooloaieal  Oallery  contains  five  rooms.  1.  Bats,  and 
nesta  of  birds  and  msects ;  annulose  animals ;  and  shells.  2.  Lixards, 
snakes  and  serpents,  tortoises  and  turtles,  crocodiles  and  amphisbenas, 
batraehian  animals,  sea- eggs,  star-fish,  &c.  8.  The  British  xoological 
collection.  4.  Exotic  bony  fish,  insects,  and  Crustacea  (to  be  seen 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday) :  here  are  the  praying-mantis,  walking-leaf, 
and  a  BraxUian  wasp*s-nest.  5.  Sharks,  torpedoes,  rays,  sponges,  &c. 
The  Collection  of  insects  is  as  extensive  as  the  entomological  collec- 
tion at  Paris.  Over  the  wall-cases  are  the  Herschel  pike- fish,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  sudia,  from  Berbice ;  and  the  bony  pike^, 
from  North  America. 

BiiHKBALOOT  AHS  GiOLOOT.— JVbr<&  GoZ/sfy— General  collection 
of  Mimerah  (aioatly  on  Beraelios's  system),  in  four  rooms :  mass  of 
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meteoric  iron  (1400lbt.)  from  Baenos  A jres ;  natiye  mlver  from  Kois- 
berf^;  trunk  of  a  tree  cooTerted  into  semi-opal;  lar^^e  maaa  of  W^ 
iterite  from  NewhaTen;  tortoise  sculptured  io  oephnte,  or  j«de»  froB 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  Esquimaux  knife  and  harpoon,  of  ]     ' 


iron ;  a  large  collection  of  meteoric  stones  cbronolo|^caIlj  arranged. 
Here,  also,  are  diamonds  of  Tarious  forms,  and  models  of  celebrated 
diamonds.  The  collection  is  superior  to  anj  in  Europe,  and  includes  s 
splendid  cabinet  of  minerals  from  the  Han  Mountains,  formerly  pre- 
served in  the  Observatory  at  Richmond. 

FoMsiU,  in  six  rooms :  1.  Vegetables ;  ferns  and  palmm,  foasil  wood 
and  sandstone,  with  supposed  footmarks  of  animals  when  the  eiooe  was 
in  a  semi-fluid  state.  2.  The  megatherium  from  Buenos  Ayrea,  gigw- 
tic  tortoise,  and  bones  of  extinct  dinomis.  8.  Froff ,  tortoise,  aad  ,ero- 
codile  fossils:  gigantic  salamander,  mistaken  for  a  human  i^eletoa;  re- 
mains of  iguanodon,  70  feet  long,  from  Tilgate  Forest,  Susaex  ;  of  the 
h^lsosaurus,  or  wealden  lizard ;  and  the  plesiosaurus.     4.  Lsfi^  spe- 


cimens of  ichthyosaurus ;  hyena  remains  from  the  Torquay  and  Kirk- 
dale  cayerns ;  phlascotherium  BuckUndi,  from  the  great  oolite,  8tooc»- 
field,  Oxon.    5.  Fossil  fishes,  arranged  after  Agassis ;  skull  of  the  sivs- 


thorium ;  teeth  of  rhinoceros,  found  in  Essex ;  complete  skeleton  of  the 
large  extinct  Irish  elk.  6.  Remains  of  dinotherium  (18  feet  bigb^ 
mastodon,  and  elephant ;  cast  of  the  skeleton  of  the  megatbeciaa 
Americanum,  found  in  Buenos  A^res;  fossil  human  skeleton  fitn 
Guadaloupe,  &c.  In  Saurian  Fossils  the  Museum  is  eminently  rich; 
as  well  as  in  gigantic  osseous  remains,  and  impressions  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  fish. 

The  Botanical  or  Bankbian  Dbpartm bht  contains  the  HcTharia 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (336  volumes  bound  in  262) ;  the  Herbaria  of  Plnkenet 
and  Petiver ;  collections  from  those  of  Merret,  Cunningham*  HermaDD, 
Bobart,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  Tournefort,  Scheuchser,  Kamel,  VaiUaet, 
Kmmpfer,  Catesby,  Houston,  and  Boerliaave ;  the  planta  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  from  1722  to  1796, 
as  rent  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cheliea. 
Also  the  Herbarium  of  the  Baron  de  Moll ;  the  Herbarium  of  Sr  Jo- 
seph Banks,  mostly  in  cabinets,  nearly  30,000  species,  indoding  Sir 
Joseph's  collections  upon  his  voyage  with  Captain  Cook,  and  the  plants 
collected  in  subsequent  voyages  of  discovery;  Loureiro's  plants  from 
Cochin  China ;  an  extensive  series  presented  by  the  East  Indin  Com- 
pany ;  Egyptian  plants,  presented  by  Wilkinson,  &c.  The  flowers  aad 
iruits  preserved  in  spirits,  and  the  dried  seeds  and  fruits,  are  fine. 

Gallbbt  op  Antiquities.— ii««yrtaa  Sadptureit  oolleeted  bv 
Lavard :  fragments  of  the  disinterred  Assyrian  palaces  of  Nimrood 
(NineTeh)  and  Kouyunjik ;  cuneiform  (arrow-heaoed)  and  other  writ- 


{Nbe 
ing; 


gyjpsnm  or  slabaster  bas-reliefs  that  lined  the  interior  walls; 
detached  sculptures ;  ivories  and  other  ornaments ;  winged  lioos, 
weighing  15  tons  each ;  winged  bulls,  each  14  feet  high ;  sculptured 
slabs  of  battle-pieces  and  sieges,  combats,  treaties  and  triumphs,  Uon  and 
bull  hunts,  armies  crossing^  rivers;  winged  and  eagle-headed  human 
figures;  religious  ceremonies;  sculptured  obelisks;  inscription  on  a 
bull,  connecting  the  Assyrian  dynasty  of  Sennacherib  with  Hexekiah 
of  the  Bible ;  fragmenU  of  a  temple  built  by  Sardanapalns ;  and  a 
basalt  AsHyrian  statue,  closely  resembling  the  Egyptian  atyle ;  cos- 
tumes, field-sports,  and  domestic  life  of  2000  years  since.  Here  also 
are  a  few  stones  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  excavated  by  Mr.  Rich 
from  the  presumed  site  of  Nineveh,  near  Mosul;  but  previous  to  Mr. 
Layard's  researches^  «  a  case  scarcely  three  feet  square  enchwed  all 
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tbat  remained  not  only  of  the  great  citj  Ninereh,  bnt  of  Babylon 
itaelf  I"    (See  I«ayard'e  Aineveh  tmd  iit  Remaint,  McnumaUi,  ^e.) 

PMgaiHan  jSa/ooti— Bas-reliefs  of  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
LapitbiB,  and  the  combat  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  from  amoni^  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicorius,  near  Phigaleia ;  bnilt  by 
Ictinus,  contemporary^  with  Phidias,  and  architect  of  the  Parthenon 
{Pausanias),  Their  historical  Talue, representing  the  art  of  the  Praxi- 
teiian  period,  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  Parthenon  marbles.  In 
two  model  pediments  from  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  rarheUenius,  in  the  island  of  ^gina,  are,  west,  10  original 
statues,  representing  Greeks  and  Trojans  contesting  for  the  body  of 
Patroclus ;  east,  6  figures,  expedition  of  Hercules  and  Telamon  against 
Troy,  these  statues  being  the  only  illustration  extant  of  the  armour  of 
the  heroic  ages.  In  this  saloon,  also,  are  the  Canning  Marbles,  or 
Bodroum  Sculptures,  from  Bodroum,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  site  of  HaU- 
carnaaaus;  11  bas-reliefs  (combat  of  Anoazons  and  Greek  warriors), 
formerly  part  of  the  celebrated  Mausoleum  erected  in  honour  of  Mau- 
solus,  Ring  of  Caria,  by  his  wife  Artemisia,  B.C.  363:  it  was  one  of  the 
Se^en  Wonders  of  the  World.  These,  and  other  sculptures  from  Bo- 
droum, were  presented  by  the  Sultan  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning  (whence 
their  name),  and  by  him  to  the  British  Museum. 

British  and  Anglo-Roman  JZemouw— TesselatedpaTements,  Roman 
altars,  sarcophagi,  Roman  pigs  of  lead ;  tesselated  pavements  from  the 
Bank  of  England  and  Threadneedle-street  and  other  parte ;  Roman 
mill  fragments  from  Trinity-House-square,  and  a  saroophagns  from 
Haydon-square. 

Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures — Statues  and  baa-reliefs  by  Greek 
artists,  or  from  Greek  originals ;  busts  of  mythological,  poetical,  and 
historical  personages;  statues  and  busts  of  Roman  emperors;  architec- 
tural and  decorative  sculptures  and  bas-reliefs ;  sepulchral  monuments, 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman;  Roman  altars;  pavement  from  Car- 
thage ;  baa-relief  of  Jupiter  and  Leda ;  the  group  of  Mithra;  the  Ron- 
dini  Fawn;  torso  of  Venus,  from  Richmond  House;  bas-relief  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Homer,  oost  1000/. ;  Persepolitan  nmrbles,  presented  by 
Sir  Gore  Ouselev  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  a  Yenns  of  the  Capitol; 
and  other  high-class  marbles  from  the  collections  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
R.  Payne  Knight,  and  Edmund  Burke,  including,  from  the  latter,  the 
copy  of  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  presented  by  the  painter  Barry  to 
Burke.  Here  abo  are  a  sarcophagus  from  Sidon,  sculptured  with 
combats  of  Greeks,  Amazons,  and  Centaurs ;  and  a  nuignificent  marble 
tazza  4  feet  3|  inches  high,  and  3  feet  7  inches  diameter. 

The  TowneUy  Collection  of  bas-reliefs,  Taaes,  statues  and  groups, 
heads  and  busts,  includes  83  terra-cottas :  the  famed  Discobulus,  or 
Quoit-thrower,  in  marble,  from  the  bronze  of  the  sculptor  Myron; 
Venus,  or  Dione,  the  finest  Greek  statne  seen  by  Canova  in  England; 
Venus  Victrix,  of  the  highest  style  of  art ;  buHs  of  Pallas,  Hercules, 
Minerva,  and  Homer;  bust  of  *'Clytie  rising  from  a  sunflower;"  and 
busts  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers.  The  Bacchus  is  finest — so 
beautiful,  self-possessed,  ana  severe;  Bacchus,  the  mighty  coni^ueror 
of  India — not  a  drunken  boy — but  the  power,  not  the  victim  of  wme. 

These  stores  of  Orrek  and  Roman  art  were  collected  by  Mr.  Chsrle*  Towneley, 
chiefly  at  Rome,  between  1765  and  1772 :  and  were  arranged  by  him  at  No.  7 
Park-Btreet,  Westminster,  witb  acconipanlment*  so  clasgicaUy  correct,  that  the 
house  resembled  the  Interior  of  a  Roman  villa  The  dining-room  had  walls  of 
ftcagliola  porphyry ;  and  here  were  placed  the  largest  and  roost  valuable  statues, 
lighted  by  lamps  almost  to  animation.  Mr.  Towneley  died  In  180S;  and  his  col- 
lectioa  of  marbles  and  teira-oottaa  was  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  Cor 
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20,000/.,  and  lint  e^hfbtted  In  *  gallery  bnllt  for  their  receptloB  te  18M.  Vi. 
Towneley's  broniet,  coins,  frems,  drawings,  ftc,  chiefly  Ulustratinc  the  •rvlptetct. 
were  subsequently  purchMed  by  the  Museum  for  82001.  A  bust  of  Mr.  Town^, 
by  Nollekens,  fs  placed  near  the  entrance  to  the  Central  Saloon. 

Elgin  Saloon— The  Elsno  marblea,  brought  from  the  Partlienon  at 
Athena  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin :  aoine  are  the  work  of  Phidias  hisiaeit 
(See  in  this  room  two  models  of  the  Parthenon,  each  13  feet  lon^,  madi 
by  R.  C.  Lucas,  described  in  Bemark§  on  the  Parthenon  by  R.  C.  Luca&, 
Sculptor ;  Salisbury,  1844 : 1.  The  temple  after  the  bombardment  in  l€S7 ; 
2.  The  Parthenon  restored.)  The  Metopes  from  the  Frieze  (15  origv 
nals  and  1  cast),  representing  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithie,  ia 
alto-relievo :  for  the  original  the  English  government  agent  bid  lOOOf.  at 
the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  Count  de  Choiseul  Gouffier ;  bat  he  wss 
outbid  by  the  Director  of  the  French  Museum,  where  the  metope  i»w 
is.  The  Panathenaic  Friese,  /$24  feet  in  length,  ia  probably  the  largest 
piece  of  sculpture  ever  attempted  in  Greece:  ita  men,  women,  asid 
children,  in  all  costumes  and  attitudes;  horsemen,  charioteers;  oxcb 
and  other  victims  for  sacrifice ;  images  of  the  gods ;  sacred  flagons, 
baskets,  &c — ^have  an  astonishing  air  of  reality.  Of  the  1 10  horses,  no 
two  are  in  the  same  attitude :  "  they  appear,"**  says  Fkxman,  **  to  five 
and  move ;  to  roll  their  eyes,  to  gallop,  prance,  and  cunret ;  tbe  vdes 
of  their  faces  and  legs  seem  distended  with  circulation.*'  Here  are  abost 
826  feet  of  the  Friese ;  76  feet  casts,  and  about  250  feet  of  the  gemcM 
marble  which  Phidias  put  np. 

*'  The  British  Museum,"  says  Professor  Weleker,  "  possesses  fa  the  werics  af 
Phidias  a  treasure  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared  in  the  whele  iSBfeaf 
ancient  art."    Flaxman  said  that  these  sculptures  were  '  as  perfect  i 


tions  of  nature  as  It  is  possible  to  put  into  the  eomoass  of  the  n^arble  la  vhict 
they  are  executed— and  nature,  too,  in  its  most  beautiful  form/  Chantrey  spefer 
enthusiast Ically  of '  the  exquisite  j«idicraent  with  which  the  artists  of  these  sculp- 
tures hid  modified  the  style  of  working  the  marble,  according  to  the  kind  ard 
dq^ee  or  light  which  would  fall  on  them  when  In  their  places.'  Lawrence  Mid 
that,  *  after  lookina  at  the  finest  sculptures  in  Italy ,  he  round  tbe  £%in  marWrs 
superior  to  any  of  them.*  Canova  said,  in  reply  to  an  apiiUcatlon  made  te  hca 
respeetmg  their  repair  or  restoration,  that  '  it  would  be  sacrilege  In  him  or  aay 
man,  to  presume  to  touch  them  with  a  chisel.'  '* 

Pedimental  sculptures,  placed  upon  raised  stages:  East,  tho  birtli  of 
Minerva ;  Hyperion,  and  neads  of  two  of  his  horses ;  Theseus,  ideal  beaatj 
of  the  first  order,  the  finest  figure  in  the  collection,  of  which  more  draw- 
ings  have  been  made  than  all  the  other  Athenian  marbles  pot  together: 
<'  the  back  of  the  Theseus  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.^'  Head  of  a 
horse  from  the  chariot  ot  Night,  valued  at  2So/.,  the  fineat  possible  work- 
manship. West  pediment:  Contest  between  Athena  ano  Poseidon  for 
the  naming  of  Athens ;  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  river  god  Ilisnis, 
pronounced  bj  Canova  and  Yisconti  equal  to  the  Theseus ;  torso,  sap- 
posed  of  Cecrops,  grand  in  outline ;  fragment  of  tbe  bead  and  atatae  of 
Minerva.  Also,  a  capital  and  part  of  a  shaft  of  a  Doric  column  of  the 
Parthenon ;  piece  of  the  ceiling,  and  Ionic  shaft,  from  the  Temple  of 
Erechtheus  at  Athens ;  imperfect  statue  of  a  youth ;  piece  of  a  fries* 
from  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  exceedingly  ancient;  circalar  altars 
from  Belos ;  bronze  sepulchral  urn,  very  richly  wrought ;  casta  from 
the  Temples  of  Theseus,  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  ancient  Atheniaa 
monuments;  the  Wingless  Victory  and  the  Choragic monument  of  Lysi- 
crates ;  from  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus,  a  eoloasa]  atatoe  of 
Bacchus,  inferior  only  to  the  Phidian  sculptures;  Eros  (Cnpid),  (fi»- 
covered  by  Lord  Elgiii  within  the  Acropolis  (headless),  lias  in  the  limba 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  age  of  Praxitelea ;  the  Sigean  iaacription, 
most  ancient  Grecian,  in  the  Boustrophtdon  style r>«.  s.  the  lines  read  as 
an  ox  passes  ftom  one  ftirrow  to  another,      zed  by  CjOOg  Ic 
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To  Hftydon  imut  be  eoncaded  the  genint  of  inttantly  appKcUCing  ihe  besotf 
of  the  Elgin  Merblce ;  yet  thev  were  uUerly  neglected  notil  Canova,  oo  seeing 
them,  declared,  "  Sana  doute,  la  v6rit6  eat  telle,  lea  accldenU  de  la  chair  et  lea 
formea  aont  ai  vralea  et  ai  belles,  que  ces  statues  produiront  un  grand  changeraent 
dana  lea  arte.  11*  renveraeront  le  ayst&me  mathiniatique  des  autrea  antiques.** 
Havdon  aoon  rouaed  the  public  Interest  in  the  scalptuies,  and  they  werepurcbaaed 
by  Parliament  for  36.0001.  "  You  have  saved  the  marbles,"  Lawrence  said  to  Uay^ 
doD,  **  but  It  will  ruin  you." — Haydon's  Auto&ioarapkft  IfSS. 

Tueadaya  and  Thursdaya  in  every  week,  and  the  whole  month  of  September 
In  eTery  year  (when  daylight  la  uiuaily  the  ateadiest  and  strongest),  are  ezclu* 
atvely  devoted  lo  artiste  and  students  in  the  Elgin  and  Towneley  GalleTiea. 

Lyeian  Saloon  —  Reliefi,  tomba,  and  larcophagi  diaoovered  and 
brought  to  England  bj  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  principalljr  from  the  ruins  of 
Xanthus,  S.  W.  Asia  Minor ;  dating  from  the  earliest  Greek  period  to  that 
of  the  BTzantine  empire,  and  earlier  than  the  Parthenon.  Model  of  the 
Harpj  'fomb,  with  its  actual  white  marble  reliefs,  presumed  to  represent 
the  daughters  of  Pandarus  carried  off  by  Harpies :  the  tomb  itself  was 
a  square  shaft,  80  tons  weight.  Model  of  an  Ionic  peristyle  building, 
with  14  columns  and  statues;  the  friezes  representing  the  conquest  of 
L jcia  bj  the  Persians,  and  the  siege  of  Xantoas.  Tomb  of  Paiala :  roof 
resembling  an  inverted  boat,  and  an  early  Gothic  arch;  the  sides  sculp- 
tared  with  combats  of  warriors  on  horseback  and  foot;  a  chariot, 
sphinxes,  &o.  Casts  from  the  sculptured  Rock-tomb  at  Myra,  with 
bilingual  (Greek  and  Lyciao)  inscription. 

BrUUh  and  MedUswd  Room,  containing  antiquities  found  in  Great 
BriUin  and  Ireland,  and  extendin^^  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest ;  also,  MedisBval  objects,  English  and  foreign ;  including 

Celts ;  atone  knlvea,  arrow-heada,  and  hammers ;  models  of  Celtic  cromleehi, 
or  sepulchres ;  paintings  of  Plas  Newydd  and  Stonehenge;  bronse  cells,  swords. 


daggers,  spear-heads,  helmet,  and  bucklrr;  half-baked  pottery  from  British  bar- 
rowa;  fragments  of  Roman  buildinn;  Kimmeridge  coal-money;  a  Coway  stake 
f^om  the  Thamea;  Roman  service  or  plate;  Roman  glass;  Saxon  brooches.    JVe- 


diopal :  pemonal  ornaments  and  weapons ;  Ivory  cbensmen  and  draughtsmen ; 
paintings  from  St.  Stephen'a  Chapel,  Westminster;  Dr.  Dee*s  crystal  ball  and 
wax  cakes ;  and  (from  Strawberry  Hiil)  the  Show  stone  (cannel  coal)  Into  which 
Dee  "  used  to  call  his  spirits."  Here  also  are  tenure  and  state  swords ;  Limogea 
enamela;  Venetian  glass;  Alhambra  tiles;  Bow  porcelain;  Wedgwood  copy  of 
the  Portland  Vase,  and  two  superb  Chelsea  porcelain  vaaes,  valued  at  SOOgulneaa, 
pvesentcd  by  Wedgwood. 

Eaypiian  Oalleriet. — On  tbe  west  side  of  the  Museum  the  Egyp- 
tian Sculptures  (from  Thebes,  Karnac,  Luxor,  and  Memphis,  and  800 
in  number)  are  placed  in  chronological  order,  f^om  north  to  south : 
in  the  vestibule,  early  period ;  northern  gallery,  18th  dynasty ;  central 
saloon,  monuments  of  Bameses  II. ;  and  in  the  southern  gallery,  those 
posterior  to  that  monarch,  descending  to  the  latest  times  oif  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  Antiquities  are  thus  ex- 
hibited in  three  parallel  lines;  a  fourth,  or  transverse  line,  along  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  others,  being  appropriated  to  Roman  re* 
mains.  Among  the  sculptures  from  Egypt  are,  the  celebrated  head  of 
Memnon,  from  Thebes,  of  first-olass  Egyptian  art.  The  head  and  arm 
of  a  king,  a  statue  originally  26  feet  high.  Amenoph  III.  seated  on  his 
throne— the  great  Blemnon  in  miniature.  Two  colossal  red  granite 
Uons,  couohant,  firom  Upper  Nubia ;  fine  specimens  of  earW  Egyptian 
art  in  animal  forms.  Breccia  sarcophagus,  supposed  tomb  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  carved  vrith  21,700  characters.  The  Rosetta  Stone,  black 
basalt,  tbe  most  valuable  existing  relic  of  Egyptian  history,  inscribed 
in  hieroglyphics,  the  ancient  spoken  language  of  Egvpt,  and  in  Greek, 
with  the  services  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes ;  the  deciphering  of  which 
has  afforded  a  key  to  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  &c.  The  Tabtot  of  Aby- 
dos,  giring  a  ehronologieal  snooession  of  the  monarehy.    Sepulohrai 
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tablets  and  frafrmeota  of  tombs;  Egyptian  frescoes,  painted  perfaapa 
9000  years  ag^o,  yet  fresh  in  colour.  Arran^onite  Tases  from  the  foortk 
dynasty.  Platter  casts  taken  in  Egypt,  and  coloured  after  the  orlginali^ 
Egyptian  Roonu  (two),  upstairs,  contain  divinities,  and  royal  per- 
sonages, and  sacred  animals;  tepulchral  remains;  and  misceUaneoai 
objects,  specially  illustrative  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Egyptkni: 
moitly  from  the  collections  of  Salt,  Sams,  and  Wilkinson.  Here  sre 
mummies  and  mummy -cases,  wooden  figures  from  tombs,  bronse  offer- 
ingi^  and  porcelain  figures;  painted,  gilt,  stone,  bronze,  silver,  and  por- 
celain deities ;  figures  of  the  jackal,  hippopotamus,  baboon,  lion,  est, 
ram,  &c. ;  a  coffin  and  body  from  the  thira  pyramid ;  model  of  an  Eigyp- 
tian  house,  granary,  and  yard;  furniture,  as  tables,  stools,  chairs,  and 
head-rests,  couches  and  pillows,  kevs,  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  and  handles; 
from  the  toilet,  the  black  wig  and  box,  caps,  aprons,  tunics,  wwndaU, 
shoes,  combs,  pins,  studs,  and  cases  for  eye-bd  paint;  vases  and  lamps, 
bowls  and  cnps,  ag^cultaral  implements,  warlike  weapons,  writing  and 
painting  implements,  working  tools,  and  weaving  looms,  toys,  sod  mo- 
sical  instruments.  A  stand,  with  a  cooked  duck  and  bread-cakes,  from 
a  tomb;  sepulchral  tablets,  scarabiBi,  and  amulets;  rings,  necklaces, and 
bracelets,  and  mummy  ornaments.  Above  the  wall-cases  are  easts  of 
battle-scenes,  triumphs,  and  court  ceremonies^  coloured  after  the  origi- 
nals, from  temples  in  Nubia. 

Bronze  Room — Figures  of  divinities,  furniture,  mirrors,  tripods, 
candelabra,  lamps  and  vases,  armour,  personal  ornaments,  &c.;  in- 
cluding copper-oronze  lions,  bronze  remains  of  a  throne,  fragments  of 
glass  vessels  and  of  armour,  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  Asevria. 
A  large  coUeetion  of  bronze  objects  from  Greece  Proper,  from  Rome 
and  of  the  Roman  period;  and  from  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Etruris, 
and  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  These  include  frag- 
ments of  statues;  spear-heads,  daggers,  helmets,  and  Roman  eagles; 
steelyards,  amphora,  and  tripods ;  candelabra,  vases,  votive  figures,  and 
statuettes;  mirrors  and  their  cases;  the  exquisite  798  bronces  be> 
queathed  by  R.  Payne  Knight;  and  the  celebrated  bronsea  of  Siris, 
from  the  south  of  Italy.  Miscellaneous  Greek  and  Roman  objects,  in- 
cluding astragali  of  crystal,  cornelian,  and  ivory;  dice,  anciently  loaded; 
tickets  for  the  games;  hair-pins  and  ivory  busts;  ancient  glass  rases 
and  paterae ;  fragments  of  cornelian,  onyx,  and  jasper  cups,  and  a  crys- 
tal vessel  holding  gold;  animals  in  bronze;  styh  for  writing;  keys, 
plates,  enamel- work ;  Etruscan  and  Roman  fibula  and  finger-rings.  Above 
the  wall-cases  are  fac-simile  paintings  of  Gsmes,  from  tombs  at  Vida. 

Vast  Rooms  (two)  contain  Etruscan  and  Grsoo-Italian  vases, 
painted  from  the  myths  or  popular  poetry  of  the  day :  classified  into 
Early  Italian,  Black  Etruscan,  and  Red  Etruscan  ware ;  Tarnished 
ware,  mostly  early ;  Italian  vases,  of  Archaic  Greek  style ;  vases  of 
Transition  style,  finest  Greek,  sod  the  Basilicsta  and  latest  peariod. 
(Vaux*s  Handbook.)  Here  are  the  ancient  fictile  vases  purchased  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton  in  1772,  and  then  the  largest  collection  known. 

The  HamiUon  Vaae^  on  being  examined  in  1839  by  M.  Gerhard,  was  fimod 
to  bear  the  name  of  each  penonage  depicted  on  it ;  from  which  H  appears  tbat 
the  myth,  or  story,  is  toUlly  difttinct  f^om  that  assigned  to  it  by  M.  D'Hsaesi^ 
ville,  in  hit  Bchedules  of  the  Vases  of  the  Hamilton  collection :  thus  overtuziuBg 
his  theory,  and  reading  a  strange  lesson  to  virtuosi  and  antiquaries. 

Here  also  are  Greek  and  Roman  terra-cottas,  of  various  epochs  and 
styles.  Above  the  wall-cases  are  painted  fae-similes,  by  Campanari, 
of  entertainments  from  Etruscan  tombs. 

The  Barberini  or  Portland  Vase,  the  property  of  the  Doke  of 
Portland,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Muieum  since  1810. 
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Tk0  Portland  Fate  wu  found  about  1560,  in  a  Barcophsgut  in  a  sepulchre  under 
the  Monte  del  Grano,  2jk  milrs  from  Rome.  It  was  detioslted  in  the  palace  of  the 
Barberlni  family  unt  11 1 770,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Byres,  the  antiquary ;  and  sold 
by  him  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  whom  it  was  bought,  for  1800  guineas,  by  the 
Ducheu  of  Portland,  at  the  sale  of  whose  property  it  was  bought  in  by  the  family 
for  1029/.  The  vase  is  9|  inches  high  and  7^  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  two 
handles.  It  is  of  glass ;  yet  Breval  eonsideied  it  ealcedony ;  Bartoli,  sardonyx; 
Count  Tetzi,  ameihyst ;  and  De  la  Chausse,  agate.  It  is  ornamented  with  white 
opaque  figures  upon  a  dark-blue  semi-transparent  ground;  the  whole  having 
been  originally  covered  with  white  enamel,  out  of  which  the  fiffures  have  been  cut, 
like  a  cameo.  The  glass  foot  Is  distinct,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  cemented 
on  after  bones  or  ashes  had  been  placed  in  the  vase.  The  seven  figures,  each  5 
inches  high,  are  said  by  some  to  illuftrate  the  Able  of  Thaddeus  and  Theseus; 
by  Sertoli,  Proeerphie  and  Pluto;  by  Winckelmann,  the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and 
Peleua :  Darwin,  an  allegory  of  Ltfe  and  Immortality ;  others,  Orpheus  and  £ury- 
dice;  Fosbroke,  a  marriage,  dea'h,  and  second  marriage;  Tetzi,  the  birth  of 
Alexander  Severus,  whose  cinerary  urn  the  vase  is  thought  to  be ;  while  Mr. 
Windus,  F.S.A.,  in  a  work  published  1845,  considers  the  scene  as  a  love-sick  lady 
consulting  Galen.  The  vase  was  engraved  by  Cipriani  and  Bartoloui  in  1786; 
copies  of  it  were  executed  by  Wedgwood,  and  sold  at  50  guineas  each,  the  model 
for  which  cost  500  guineas :  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  and  Medisevsl  Room. 

The  Portland  Vaae  was  exhibited  in  a  amall  room  of  the  old  Ma- 
eeum  buildings  antil  Feb.  7,  1845,  when  it  was  wantonly  dashed  to 
pieces  with  a  stone  by  one  William  Lloyd ;  but  the  pieces  being  ga- 
thered up,  the  Vase  has  been  restored  bj  Mr.  Doubleday  so  beauti- 
fuUv,  that  a  blemish  can  scarcely  be  detected.  The  Vase  is  now  kept 
in  the  Medal  Room.    A  drawing  of  the  fractured  pieces  is  preserved. 

The  EikHographieal  Room  contaioe  objects  illustrating  the  religion, 
arts,  and  industry  of  various  countries :  including  the  model  of  a  mov- 
able Indian  temple ;  a  Chinese  bell,  captured  from  a  Bnddhist  temple 
near  Ningpo  in  1844;  model  of  Nelson's  ship,  the  Victory,  and  a  piece 
of  ito  actual  timber  with  a  401b.  shot  in  it  from  the  battle' of  Trafalgar; 
a  plaster  cast  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  modelled  by  Flaxman  from  the 
17th  book  of  Homer's  Iliad;  a  colossal  gilt  figure  of  the  Burmese  idol 
Gaudma;  Chinese  figures  of  deities,  beggars,  mandarins,  and  trinkets; 
Hindoo  deities,  measures,  vessels,  and  arms;  Chinese  and  Japanese 
matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows,  shoes,  mirrors,  screens,  and  musical  in- 
struments;  richly-decorated  cloth  from  Central  Africa;  aFoulah  cloak 
from  Sierra  Leo: le ;  an  Ashaniee  loom,  umbrellas,  tobacco-pipes,  fly- 
flappers,  and  sandals;  terra-cotta  Mexican  figures  (mostly  from  Bul- 
lock s  Museum) ;  Astec  vases,  idols,  and  armaments;  Peruvian  mum- 
mies and  silver  images;  musical  instruments,  weapons,  tools,  orna- 
ments, and  costumes,  from  Gniana,  the  Marquesas  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
Tahiti  and  the  Friendlj  Isles,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  Borneo, 
New  Guinea,  the  Pelew  Islands,  Siara,  &c. ;  and  a  tortoise-shell  bonnet 
from  the  Navigators'  Islands. 

The  Medal  Room  contains  a  collection  of  Coins  and  Medals  superior 
to  that  of  Vienna  and  Florence,  if  not  Paris.  The  nucleus  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  collection  was  Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  coins,  worth  70007.  aa 
bullion,  to  which  were  added  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  coins ;  6000  medals 
from  the  Hamilton  collection;  the  Cracherode  coins  and  medals, rained 
at  6000/.;  coins  from  the  Conquest  to  George  III.  (Roberts*s),  pur- 
chased for  4000  guineas ;  a  series  of  Papal  medals,  and  a  collection  of 
Greek  coins ;  the  Towneley  Greek  and  Roman  coins ;  a  vast  collection 
of  foreign  coins,  presented  bj  Miss  Banks;  Payne  Knight's  Greek 
coins;  Kicfa's  early  Arabian,  Parthian,  and  Sassanian  coins;  medals 
and  coins  attached  to  the  library  of  George  III.;  Blarsden's  Oriental 
coins;  Bnmes's  Baetrian  coins;  and  contributions  and  pnrchases  of 
findi  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Gallic,  and  early  English  coins.  The 
collection  is  arranged  in,  L  Andentcoin»— Greek  in  geographical  order. 
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and  Roman  chronolof^icallj.  3.  Modem  ooint — Andflo-Saxoa,  Engliaia, 
Anglo-Gallic,  Scotcfa,  and  Irisfa,  and  the  coins  of  foreif^  nations,  ar- 
ranged according  to  conntries :  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  aeries  is 
oomplete  from  Ethelbert  I.  Of  Queen  Anne's  farthings  here  are  aeyen 
rarieties,  one  onlr  of  which  circulated,  the  others  being  pattern-pieces.* 
3.  Medals,  including  an  almost  perfect  series  of  British  medals,  besides 
the  Papal  and  Napoleonic  medals.  Here  is  kept  a  gold  snulT-boz  set 
with  diamonds,  and  a  miniature  portrait  of  Napoleon,  who  presented  it 
to  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  bj  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Mu- 
seum, on  condition  that  the  portrait  should  never  be  copied.  Also 
Agold  snuif-box  with  a  cameo  lid,  presented  bv  Pope  Pins  YE.  to  Na- 
poleon, and  b?  him  bequeathed  to  Lady  Holland,  with  a  eard  in  Napo- 
leon's handwriting.  Mere  are  the  engraTed  gems,  antiaue  pastes  and 
glass,  and  gold  tnnkets,  including  the  breastplate  of  aBntlsh  chieffcain. 

LiBBARiES. — The  Royal  Library  and  general  collection  of  Printed 
Books  occupy  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  Mn- 
senm  buildings.  The  King's  Library,  collected  by  George  IIL,  and 
presented  to  the  nation  in  1823  by  George  IV.,  is  deposited  in  a  mag- 
nificent hall  300  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide  in  the  centre,  where  are 
four  Corinthian  columns  of  polished  Peterhead  granite  25  feet  high,  with 
Derbyshire  alabaster  capitals :  the  door-cases  are  marble,  and  the  doors 
oak  Inlaid  with  bronze.  This  library,  the  finest  and  most  complete  ever 
formed  by  a  single  individual,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  early  editions  of 
the  classics,  books  from  Caxton's  press,  history  of  the  states  of  En- 
rope  in  their  respective  langnages,  in  Transactions  of  Academies,  and 
grand  geographical  collection,— 30,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pampUals : 
among  the  Jesuits'  books,  purchased  in  1763,  was  the  Florence  liomcr 
of  1438.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  collections  of 
maps  in  Europe.   The  oolleotion  oost  130,000/. ;  eatalogoe,  5  vob.  folio. 

The  OrenvUU  Library,  20,240  volumes,  cost  54,000/.,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Museum  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  whose  bnst  is 
placed  here.  Among  its  rarities  are  a  Mazarine  Latin  Bible  on  vellnra, 
the  earliest  printed  Bible,  and  the  earliest  printed  book  known  (sop- 
posed  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  Ments,  1455) :  also  the  first  Psalter,  the 
first  book  with  a  date,  and  earliest  printed  in  colours. 

The  General  Library,  510,110  volumes  (July  1858),  ranks  with  the 

Snblio  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  is  inferior  only  to  those  of 
[unioh  and  Paris.  The  collection  oceupies  twelve  or  thirteen  rooms, 
and)  with  the  manuscripts  and  charters,  fills  upwards  of  thirteen  miles 
of  shelves.  Among  the  rarities  is  Coverdale^s  Bible,  1535,  the  first 
complete  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  English ;  "  The  Game  and  Plays 
of  the  Chesse,"  the  first  book  printed  in  English,  from  Cazton's  press, 
1474;  the  first  edition  of  Chaucer's  <' Tales  of  Canterburye,**  only  two 
perfect  copies  known,  &c.;  pamphlets  and  periodicals  oif  the  Civil 
Wars  of  Charles  I. ;  the  musical  libraries  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr. 
Burney ;  Garrick's  old  Plays ;  Tracts  of  the  Revolutionary  History  of 
France.  Books  of  Divinity  are  bound  in  blue.  History  in  red,  Poetry  in 
yellow,  and  Biography  in  olive-coloured,  leather.  The  catalogues  of 
the  several  collections  are  in  themselves  a  library,  of  632  volumea.  The 
catalogue,  7  vols.  1813-19,  has  been  expanded,  by  interleaving  and  ma- 

*  The  real  Queen  Anne's  Farthing,  with  the  figure  of  Britannia  on  the  rrvene, 
and  below  it,  in  the  exergue,  the  date  1714,  brings  Ihim  7«.  to  a  sninea;  but  st 
Baron  Bolland's  sale,  in  1841,  a  pattern  pieee  fetched  91.  8«.  The  idea  that  there 
is  but  one  Queen  Anne's  Tarthing  in  existence,  and  that  only  three  were  struek, 
is  a  popular  error,  several  hundreds  having  been  struck.  This  erroneous  belief 
has  caused  the  British  Museum  authorities  almost  as  many,  annoyaoees  as  the 
rarity  of  a  "  tortoise-sheU  tom-cat."  Digitized  by  CiOOg  IC 
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Buwsript  entries,  into  67  folio  Tolmnes.  About  3000/.  is  expended  ftu- 
nuallj  in  adding  old  and  foreign  works  to  the  library ;  and,  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  5 and  6  Vic.  cap.  48,  a  copy  of  erery  book,  pamphlet, 
abeet  of  letterpress,  sheet  of  music,  chart,  or  plan,  published  within 
her  Majesty's  dominions,  must  be  deliyered  to  the  British  Museum. 

7%«  Newwpapen  are  the  largest  eoUection  in  England.  It  was 
commenced  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  and  to  it,  in  1813,  was  added  Dr. 
Barney's  collection,  purchased  for  1000/. ;  since  which  the  Commis- 
aioners  of  Stamps  have  transferred  to  the  Museum  copies  of  all  the 
stamped  newspapers.  The  oldest  in  the  collection  is  a  Venetian  Ga- 
■ette  of  the  year  1570.  I>r.  Birch's  Historical  Collections,  No.  4106, 
contain  **  The  English  Mercnrie'*  of  July  23,  1588,  long  belie?ed  *<  the 
earliest  English  newspaper,"  now  proTed  to  be  a  forgery.  In  Dr. 
Barney's  library  is  «  Newes  oat  of  HolUnd,"  May  16, 1619,  the  earliest 
newspaper  printed  in  England ;  and  **  The  News  of  the  Present  Week," 
the  first  weekly  newspaper. 

7%«  Beading  Room  (two  of  the  largest  apartments  of  the  library 
of  printed  books)  contains  mostly  dictionaries,  magazioes,  encyclopedias, 
topographical  works,  and  other  books  of  reference :  entrance  from  Mon- 
tague-place. 

The  Reading  Room  is  open  ererj  day,  except  on  Sundays,  on  Ash  Wednesdays, 
Good  Fridayn,  Christmas-day,  and  on  any  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  days  ordered  by 
authority;  except  also  between  the  1st  and  7th  of  May,  the  1st  and  «th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  1st  and  7th  of  January,  induaive.  The  hours  are  ft-om  9  till  7 
daring  May,  June,  July,  and  August  (except  on  Saturdays,  at  5),  and  from  9  lUl 
4  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  To  obtain  admission,  persons  are  to  send  their  ap- 
plications in  writing,  specifying  their  Christian  and  surnames,  rank  or  profession, 
and  places  of  abode,  to  the  principal  Libraries ;  or,  in  bis  absence,  tn  the  Secre- 
tary :  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  senior  under«llbrarlan ;  who  will  eitlier  imme-' 
diately  admit  such  persons,  or  lay  their  applications  before  the  next  meeting  ot 
the  Trustees.  Every  person  applying  is  to  produce  a  recommendation  satiaiaetory 
to  a  Trustee  or  an  officer  of  the  establishment.  Applications  defective  in  this 
respect  will  not  be  attended  to.  Permission  will  in  general  be  granted  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  term  flresh  apulication  is  to  be  made  for  a 
renewal.  The  tickets  given  to  readers  are  not  transferable,  and  no  person  can  be 
admitted  without  a  ticket.    Persons  under  18  years  of  age  are  not  admissible. 

The  Reader  having  ascertained  ftom  the  Catalogue  the  book  he  reqiiirea,  tran- 
scribes literally  inio  a  printed  form  the  press-mark,  title  of  the  work  wanted,  sise, 
place,  and  date,  and  signs  the  same.  Readers,  before  leaving  the  room,  are  \o 
return  the  books  or  Mss.  they  have  received  to  an  attendant,  and  are  to  obtain 
the  corresponding  ticket,  the  reader  being  responsible  for  such  books  or  Mss.  so 
long  as  the  ticket  remains  uncancelled.  Readers  are  allowed  to  make  one  or 
more  extracts  ftom  any  printed  book  or  Ms.;  but  no  whole  or  greater  part  of  a 
Ms.  is  to  be  transcribed  without  a  particular  permission  tram  the  Trustees.  The 
transcribers  are  not  to  lay  the  papers  on  which  they  write  on  any  part  of  the  book 
or  Ml.  they  are  using,  nor  are  any  tracings  allowed  without  special  leave  of  the 
Trustees.  No  person  is,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  write  on  any  part  of  a  printed 
book  or  Ms.  belonging  to  the  Museum. 

The  persons  whose  recommendations  are  accepted  are  Peers  of  the  realm,  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  Judges,  Queen's  Counsel,  Mwters  in  Chancery  or  any  of  the 
great  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  any  one  of  the  48  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  rectors  of  parishes  in  the  metropolis, 
principals  or  heads  of  colleges,  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  Royal 
Academician*,  or  any  gentleman  in  superior  post  to  an  ordinary  clerk  in  any  of 
the  public  olBces. 

if  AHUSORIPTB  Room.— The  Manuscripts  are  mostly  bound  in  Tolumes, 
and  deposited  in  cases  round  the  room,  but  some  are  kept  in  table- 
cases  :  and  each  collection  is  catalogued.  The  CotUmian  CoUeetion  is 
especially  rich  in  historical  documents  ftrom  the  Saxons  to  James  I. ; 
regiatriee  of  English  monasteries ;  the  charters  of  the  Saxon  Edgar  and 
King  Henry  1.  to  Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester,  written  in  golden  let- 
ters ;  and  ''the  Durham  Book/*  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  Latin,  written 
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about  800,  splendidly  illaminated  in  the  style  of  the  Ani^la-Saxoos  \n 
the  monks  of  Liudisfarne,  and  believed  once  to  have  belonged  to  tfas 
Venerable  Bede.  The  collection  is  rich  also  in  rojal  and  ott^  oriKiBil 
letters.  (See  Libraries,  pace  460.)  The  HarUian Cailectiamaboan6tn 
geographical  and  heraldic  Mss. ;  in  Tisitations  of  counties,  and  Eaglisk 
topography;  le^al  and  parliamentary  proceedings;  abbey  registers; 
Mss.  of  the  classics,  including  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  Odysitf 
of  Homer;  in  missals,  antiphonaries,  and  other  serrice-booka  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church;  and  in  old  English  poetry.  Also  two  Terj  early  copiei 
of  the  Latin  Gospels,  written  in  golden  letters;  splendidlj  illuimnated 
M«s.;  an  extensive  mass  of  Correspondence;  nearly  300  Biblea  and 
bibliosl  books,  in  the  Chaldaic,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin,  k 
manuscript ;  nearly  200  volumes  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church ;  and  works  on  the  arts  and  sciences.  Here  is  the  oldest  speci- 
men of  a  Miracle- Play  in  English,  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  III.  The  SI  tanean  ColUetion  consists  chiefly  of  Mss.  on  nataral 
history,  voyages,  travels,  and  the  arts,  and  also  on  medicine.  It  com- 
prises the  chief  of  Rcempfer's  Mss.,  wiih  the  voluminous  medical  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Theodore  May  erne,  and  the  annals  of  his  practice  at  the 
Court  of  England  from  1611  to  1649 ;  also  scientiBc  and  medical  Corre- 
spondence, and  historical  Mss.  The  drawings  of  animals  are  beauti- 
fully rich  and  accurate :  two  volumes  on  vellum,  by  Madame  Meriao, 
contain  the  insects  of  Surinam.  The  Royal  Mst.  contain  the  ooUectios 
by  our  kings,  from  Richard  II.  to  George  1 1. ;  including  the  Codes 
AlexandrtnuSf  in  4  quarto  volumes  of  fine  rellum,  written,  probaUj* 
between  a.d.  900  and  a.d.500,  and  presumed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
l^Iss.  of  the  Greek  Bible  now  extant  in  uncial  character  :  it  was  a  pre- 
sent from  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  King  Charles  L  Tliis 
and  other  Mss.  came  into  the  royal  possession  at  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries.  Old  scholastic  divinity  abounds  in  the  collection;  and 
many  of  the  volumes  are  superbly  illuminated  in  a  sncoession  of  poiods 
to  the  16th  century.  Here  also  are  several  of  the  domestic  mnsio-books 
of  Henry  YIIL;  and  the  Beuilicon  Doron  of  James  I.  in  bis  own 
handwriting.  The  Lansdowne  Collection,  purchased  in  1807  for  4&251., 
consists  of  the  Burghley  and  C»sar  papers;  the  Mss.  of  Bishop  Keo- 
nett ;  numerous  valuable  historical  documents;  and  about  200  Chinese 
drawings.  Here  are  Hardyng*s  Chronicle,  presented  by  the  chronicler 
to  Ring  Henry  VI.;  a  copy  of  the  very  rare  French  version  of  the 
Bible,  upon  vellum,  translated  by  Raoul  de  Prede  for  Charles  V.  of 
France ;  also  five  volumes  of  Saxon  homilies,  transcribed  by  Mr.  El- 
stob  and  his  sister ;  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  Vatican  Virgil,  made  by 
Bartoli  in  1642.  The  Hargreave  Met.,  added  in  1813,  contain,  besides 
earlT  Law  Reports,  an  abridgment  of  equitypractice,in  45  Tolumes  ^5 
Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  Bumey  Mss.,  collected 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Burue^,  and  purchased  in  1818,  consist  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  including  the  Towneley  Homer,  a  Ma 
of  the  Hiad  similar  to  that  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Harleian  collectioo 
(cost  600  guineas) ;  also  two  early  Mss.  of  Greek  rhetoricians ;  a  vo- 
lume of  the  mathematical  tracts  of  Pappus ;  and  a  mognificent  Greek 
Ms.  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  enriched  with  maps  of  the  I5th  centurr. 
The  Oriental  Mss.  include  the  valuable  collection  made  by  Mr.  Rich 
while  consul  at  Bagdad,  and  comprising  several  Syriac  copies  of  the 
Scriptures ;  also  Arabic  and  Peruvian  Mss.  of  great  value,  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hull  in  1827.  Here  also  are  Mss,  of  French  Histonf  and 
£Heraiure,  beoueathed  by  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water  in  1829.  The 
Howard- Arundel  Mss.,  acquired  from  the  Royal  Society  in  1831,  more 
than  500  volumes  in  every  branch  of  learnin^.^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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7^  Ancient  Bolls  and  Cheaiert  of  the  MuBenm,  numj  thousands  in 
number,  partly  from  the  Cottonian,  Harleian,  and  Sloanean  collections, 
iUuBtratire  of  English  history,  monastic  and  other  property,  are  sepa- 
rately catalogued. 

Magna  Chartaj  if  not  the  original,  a  copy  made  when  King  John's 
seal  was  affixed  to  it,  was  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  with  the 
Cottonian  Library.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Westminster 
in  1781 ;  the  parchment  is  much  shrivelled  and  mutilated,  and  the  seal 
is  reduced  to  an  almost  shapeless  mass  of  wax.  The  Ms.  was  carefully 
lined  and  mounted ;  and  in  1733  an  excellent  fae-nmiU  of  it  was  pub- 
lished bT  John  Pine,  surrounded  by  inaccurate  representations  of  the 
armorial  ensigns  of  the  35  barons  appointed  as  securit:e8  for  the  due 
performance  of  Magna  Charta.  An  impression  of  this  fae-sinulef 
printed  on  Tellum,  with  the  arms  carved  and  gilded,  is  placed  opposite 
the  Cottonian  original  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  is  now  secured 
under  glass.  It  is  about  2  feet  square,  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  quite 
illegible.  It  is  traditionally  stated  to  have  been  bought  for  fourpence, 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  of  a  tailor,  who  was  about  to  cut  up  the  parch- 
ment into  measures  I  But  this  anecdote,  if  true,  may  refer  to  another 
copy  of  the  Charter  preserved  at  the  British  Museum,  in  a  portfolio  of 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  instruments,  marked  Augustus  11.  art.  106.; 
and  the  original  Charter  is  believed  to  have  been  presented  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  by  Sir  Edward  Dering,  Lieut.-Governor  of  Dover  Castle ; 
and  to  be  that  referred  to  in  a  letter  dated  May  10, 1630,  extant  in  the 
Muaeom  Library,  in  the  volume  of  Correspondence,  Julius  C.  lILfol.  191. 

The  Coinmitslonen  on  the  Public  Records  regarded  the  original  of  Magna 
Charta  preserved  at  Lincoln  to  be  of  superior  authority  to  either  of  those  In  the 
British  Museum,  on  account  of  several  words  and  sentences  being  inserted  in  th« 
bodv  of  that  Charter,  which  in  the  latter  are  added  at  the  foot,  with  reference- 
marks  to  the  four  places  where  they  were  to  be  added.  These  notes,  however, 
possibly  may  prove  that  one  of  the  Museum  Charters  was  really  the  first  written, 
to  which  those  important  additions  were  made  immediately  previous  lo  the  seal- 
ing on  Runnemede,  and  therefore  the  actual  original  whence  the  more  perfect 
transcripts  were  taken.— Richard  Thomson,  Author  of  An  Historical  Ei$a^  on 
ike  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  ^e.  1829. 

In  the  Museum,  also,  is  the  original  Bull,  in  Latin,  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  receiving  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  under  his 
protection,  and  granting  them  in  fee  to  King  John  and  his  successors, 
dated  1214,  and  reciting  Ring  John's  charter  of  fealty  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  dated  1213.  Also,  the  original  Bull,  in  Latin,  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
conferring  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  upon  Henry  VIII. 

The  Donation  Manuscripts  include  Madox's  collection  for  his  His- 
tory of  the  Exchequer;  Rymer's  materials  for  his  i^cMfera,  used  und  un- 
used ;  the  historical  and  biographical  Mss.  of  Dr.  Birch  ;  the  Decisions 
of  the  Judges  upon  the  Claims  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in 
1666;  also  Sir  William  Mttsgrave*s  Obituary;  Cole's  collection  for  a 
history  of  Cambridge  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  an  Athene  Canta- 
brigienses :  besides  many  Coptic  and  other  ancient  Mss.  taken  from  the 
Prench  in  Egypt;  Ducarel's  abstract  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Renters  at 
lAmbeth  Palace  ;  and  a  long  series  of  calendars  of  the  original  rolls 
from  the  1st  of  Henry  YIU.  to  the  2d  of  James  1.  Also  Linacre's  trans- 
lation of  Galen's  Methodus  Medendi,  on  spotless  rellum ;  the  present- 
ation oopiesof  Henry  Vlll.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey;  the  former  illumi- 
oated  with  the  Royal  arms,  the  Utter  with  the  Cardinal's  bat. 

Here  is  the  Bible  written  by  Alcuin  for  Charlemagne,  \nr^e  folio, 
449  leaves  of  Tellum,  said  to  have  occnpieO  20 years  in  transcribing, and 
iUuminated.    Psalters  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIII.  $  and  Prayer- 
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books  of  Lady  J«ne  Grej  wad  Qaeea  Elusbeth.  The  Breviary  of  Im- 
belU  of  Castile,  1496-97 ;  a  profusely  adorned  speciiiMii  of  Flemish  ami 
Spanish  art.  The  Bedford  Missal,  a  Book  of  Hoora,  written  &>m1  evrnp- 
tuously  illaminated  in  France  for  the  Regent,  John  Duke  of  Bedfora, 
and  his  Duchess,  Anne  of  Burgundy,  between  1433  and  1490.  Us.  of 
Yalerins  Maximus,  splendidly  illuminated.  OHf^nal  Letters  of  all  the 
ffreat  Reformers;  tne  English  Kings;  and  Poets  and  Philoeophere. 
The  BCs.  of  "  paper-sparing"  Pope*s  ffomtr,  written  on  the  becks  aad 
coTors  of  letters.  Three  original  assignments :  Milton *s  ParmdUt  Lod 
to  Symmons ;  Dryden*s  VirfU  to  Tonson ;  and  Goldsmith's  Hiillmyf  «f 
Em  netU  Perwnt'to  Dodsley.  Selections  from  the  Rupert  and  Faufu 
oorrespondenoe,  1640-49,  including  letters  of  Charles  L,  Cheries  IL, 
Fairfax,  and  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon).  The  original  marriage-eontnet 
of  Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  The  pocket-book  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  certified  ib  tiie  head- 
writing  of  James  II. 

Papyri. — In  the  Egyptian  Room  is  afhuned  specimen  of  this  style  of 
writing ;  and  among  the  Mss.  is  a  Greek  papyrus,  probably  of 'a.  c 
1S5,  containing  the  translation  of  a  deed  of  sale ;  and  a  book  of  sheets 
of  papyrus  sewn  together,  brought  from  Egypt,  and  bearing  a  copy  in 
Greek  of  part  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  ScTcral  Egyptian  papyri,  writ- 
ten in  the  hieroglyphical,  hieratical,  enchorial,  or  demotic  character, 
framed  and  glazed,  are  arranged  in  the  pauage  leading  to  the  Print  Room. 

The  Print  Room  has  only  been  an  independent  department  aaiee 
1837.  In  1836  was  purchased  from  the  Messrs.  Smith,  the  Datob  and 
Flemish  portions  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks *s  collection  for  5000f.  Valnable 
additions  have  since  been  made,  and  the  Print  Room  now  contains  the 
most  perfect  collection  known  of  the  works  of  the  EngraTers  of  the  eariy 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  Schools.  Among  the  CViHosiftey 
are,  in  theforfy  Italian  School,  an  engraved  silver  plate  (a  Ronum  Ca- 
tholic Pax),  by  Maso  Finignerra,  3}  inches  high  by  3^  inches  widf^  sold 
in  1824  for  300  guineas.  An  impression  in  sulphur," a  similar  subject,  the 
first  step  in  the  discovery  of  this  branch  of  printing,  cost  250  guineas. 
Another  similar  subject,  printed  on  paper,  probably  the  earliest  exemplar 
known,  cost  300  guineas.  Specimens  of  this  description  are  much  more 
numerous  in  the  British  Museum  than  in  all  other  collections  combined. 
Early  German  School:  works  of  F.  Van  Bocholt  (1466),  Martin 
Schoengauer,  Israel  Van  Meeken,  Albert  Durer  (a  beautiful  series,  in- 
cluding some  unfinished  plates),  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  &c.  Dutch  odmI 
Flemish  Schools :  works  of  Rembrandt,  worth  probably  from  15,000/. 
to  20,000/. ;  the  large  portrait  of  the  Dutch  writing-master  Coppenal 
is  valued  at  600  guineas.  French  School :  an  admirable  series  of  etch- 
ings by  the  hand  of  Claude.  English  School:  works  of  Sir  Robert 
Strange  and  WooUett ;  prints  after  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, West,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  4000  prints  after  Stothard. 

The  Print  Room  also  contains  an  excellent  representative  series 
illustrative  of  Messotint  Engraving :  specimens  by  ttie  inventor,  Coani 
Siegen,  and  by  its  earliest  practisers,  Prince  Rupert,  the  Canon  Fns- 
tenberg,  &o.,  are  remarkably  fine  and  numerous.  Also,  an  extensive 
series  of  British  Portraits  and  British  Topography.  Some  thousand 
drawings  and  prints  collected  and  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Crowle,  coat  up- 
wards of  7000/.,  including  some  of  Turner's  earliest  drawings.  Ori- 
g^Ml  Drawings  by  Raphael,  Albert  Durer,  Holbein,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyke;  and  some  beautiful  designs  bv  Claude,  a  portion  of  his 
Liber  VeritaHs,  Here  are  the  finest  specimens  in  the  world  of  Oatade 
and  Baokhuysen ;  cost  800  guineas  each.  In  an  acHeining  room  is  a 
smaU  seleotion  of  the  most  capital  drawings,  framed  and  glased.    In 
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the  Print  Room,  also,  is  a  earring  in  bone-stone  (Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist)  by  Albert  Dnrer,  dated  1510,  a  wonderful  cutting  in  high 
relief,  which  cost  500  guineas ;  also,  a  beautifully  chased  silver  Cup,  at- 
tributed to  Benvenuto  CellinL  The  whole  contents  of  the  Print  Room 
are  worth  considerably  more  than  100,000/.  They  can  only  be  seen 
by  rery  few  persons  at  a  time^  and  by  particular  permission. 

The  tint  Keeper  of  the  Prints  was  Mr.  Alexander,  so  well  known  for  his  Views 
and  Costumes  of  China.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  the  eminent  topo- 
grapher, and  author  of  the  amusing  Life  and  Timet  of  NoUeken*.  Mr.  Young 
Ottiey,  the  eminent  collector,  and  author  of  the  Early  HUtory  of  Engraving^  was 
hia  successor ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Henry  Jozi,  to  whose  energy  a  large 
amount  of  the  present  prosperity  of  this  department  is  due.  On  his  decease  in 
1845,  the  post  was  given  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  F.S.  A.,  the  present  Keeper,  to  whose  at- 
tainments and  kindness  all  visitors  to  the  Print  Room  will  bear  ample  testimony. 
Here  are  a  few  small  portraits :  viz.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  1400,  a  small 
whole-length  on  panel;  a  limning  of  Frederic  III.  of  Saxony,  by 
L.  Cranach ;  Moliere ;  Corneille ;  and  an  unknown  head  by  Dobson, 
all  on  panel;  with  the  portrait  of  a  Pope  or  Cardinal. 

The  public  are  admitted  to  the  collections  of  Zoology,  Minerals,  and  Antlqul- 
ties  on  Mondayo,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4  during 
November.  December,  January,  and  February ;  from  lU  tUl  5  during  tSeptembar, 
October,  March,  and  April;  and  f^om  10  till  6  from  the  7th  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  Museum  is  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  January,  the  1st  to  the  7th  of 
May,  and  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  September  inclusive;  on  Ash- Wednesday,  Good 
Friday,  and  Christmas-day;  and  also  on  any  special  fast  or  thanksgiving  days. 

A  list  of  Descriptive  Catalogues,  frc.  published  by  the  British  Mu>eum  is  ap* 
pended  to  the  Synopsis ;  with  a  list  of  the  prices  of  casts  from  ancient  marbles, 
bronces,  &e.  in  the  Museum. 

A  list  of  objects  added  to  the  several  collections  in  each  year  Is  printed  in  the 
Parliamentary  Return,  usually  in  April  or  May. 

MUSEUMS. 

Adelaide  Gallery  or  Practical  Sczbitcb  (the),  Agar-street, 
Strand,  was  built  bv  Jacob  Perkins,  the  engineer,  and  opened  by  a  Society 
in  1832,  for  the  exhibition  of  Models  of  Inventions,  works  of  Art,  and 
specimens  of  Novel  Manufacture.  Here,  in  a  canal,  70  feet  long,  and 
containing  6000  gallons  of  water,  were  shewn  steamboat  models,  with 
clock-work  machinery ;  experimental  steam-paddles ;  lighthouse  models, 
&c.  Next  were  exhibited  the  combustion  of  the  hardest  steel ;  the  com- 
pression of  water;  a  mouse  in  a  diving-bell;  steam  sugar-mill  and  gpas- 
cooking  apparatus ;  a  model  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  BailwaT ; 
electro-magnets;  a  mechanical  trumpet ;  a  magic  bust ;  models,  firom  the 
Temples  of  Egypt  to  the  Thames  Tunnel;  looms  at  work;  mummy-  ^ 
cloth  2000  years  old;  and  Carey's  Ox^-hydrogen  Microscope,  shewn  on 
a  disc  17  feet  diameter ;  automatic  ship  and  sea,  &o. 

Here  P*rkint'$  SUam-Gum  was  exhibited,  propelling  balls  with  four  times 
greater  force  than  that  of  gunpowder,  the  steam  being  raised  to  flrom  300  to 
500  lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  and  the  balls,  on  reaching  the  east-Iron  target,  flied 
at  a  distance  of  100  feet,  were  reduced  to  the  substance  of  tin-foiL  It  was  pos- 
sible to  pfopel  420  balls  in  a  minute,  or  25,200  balls  in  an  hour;  and  the  gun  was 
promised  to  mow  down  a  regiment  in  less  than  ten  minutest  The  l>uke  of 
Wellmgton  predicted  iu  failure  in  warfare. 

A  living  Sleetrieai  Eel  (Gymnotus)  was  brought  here  Arom  South  America  in 
18S8;  its  length  was  40  inches,  and  it  resembled  In  appearance  dark  puce  and 
bfown  plush.  Professor  Faraday  obUlned  f^om  it  a  most  intense  electric  spark; 
and  by  one  shock  not  only  was  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  deflected,  but  chemical 
action  aod  magnetic  induction  were  obuined.    The  eel  died  March  14,  1842. 

In  1776,  a  living  Gymnotus  was  exhibited  In  London,  5s.  each  visitor. 

Anatomical  Muskdms,  mostly  from  the  ContiDant,  are  often  ezhi- 
bitad  in  London ;  of  which  Dr.  Kahn's  ooUeotioD,  ih«wa  at  the  Portland 
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Gallery  in  1863,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  It  was  arranged  in  three 
afNurtments,  one  exclusively  for  medical  and  scientific  men.  The  other 
rooms  contained  physiological  subjects,  beginning  with  the  development 
of  the  human  form,  and  shewing  the  growth  of  the  bones,  the  prooesi 
of  dentition,  &c.  llie  five  senses  were  delineated  by  dissectiona;  corapa- 
rative  anatomy  in  snecimens  of  brain,  human  and  animal ;  the  tempen- 
ments  were  exhibited  by  heads  moulded  and  coloured,  so  aa  to  represent 
the  sanguineous,  phlegmatic,  bilious,  &c.  A  long  range  of  heods  ex- 
hibited all  the  known  varieties  of  countenance  and  frontal  devcdopraeat 
of  the  different  races  of  humanity.  Here  were  also  microecopic  spe- 
cimens of  embryology ;  diseases  of  distortion  and  of  anomalouB  growth 
represented, — the  most  remarkable  being  that  of  Madame  Dimanche, 
who,  at  the  age  of  80,  had  a  horn  10  indies  long  extracted  from  her 
forehead,  and  lived  seven  years  after. 

Antiquaries,  Socibtt's  Museum,  Somerset  House,  contains  Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and  Etruscan  antiquities;  Roman  antiquities, mostljfound 
in  Britain ;  British  and  Anglo-Koman  remains;  hair  of  Edward  Iv.,  and 
fragment  of  his  queen's  (Elizabeth)  coffin ;  dagger,  &c  found  near  the 
site  of  Sir  W.  Walworth's  residence;  stone-shot  from  the  Tower  moat; 
brass-gilt  spur  from  Towton  battle-field;  reputed  sword  of  Cromwell; 
Bohemian  astronomical  clock,  1525;  presumed  Caxton  wooden t-block; 
matrices  of  medieval  seaU;  decorative  tiles  found  in  London ;  coins, 
medals,  and  provincial  tokens;  Worcester  Clothiers*  Company's  paQ, 
and  human  skin  from  the  doors  of  Worcester  Cathedral ;  West  Indian 
antiquities  and  curiosities ;  geological  specimens  (elephant's  fossil  teeth 
from  Pali  Mall) ;  Porter's  map  or  London  (Charles  I.). 

Among  the  old  pictures  are,  a  "  Greek  Paynting  on  wood:"  portraits  of  Henry  V., 
Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII.;  folding  picture  of  Preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  Pro- 
cession of  James  I.,  1(116;  th«  Fire  of  London,  fhrni  near  the  Tetnple;  26  ancient 
pictures  (Kenrick's);  portraits  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III ,  Henry  VI.  VII.  asd 
VlII.,  Mary  1.,  &c.  Drawings  of  ancient  mural  paintings  ra  St.  Stephen's  Chap«l, 
Westminster  (see  Catalogue,  by  A.  Way,  F.8.A.);  portraits  of  distinguished  Aa- 
tiquaries;  the  verv  curious  prescriptions  ordered  for  Charles  11.  on  hia  death- 
bed, signed  by  16  doctors  {Medicorum  Chorus),  the  names,  according  to  court  eti- 
quette, being  written  at  full-length,  and  not,  as  ordinarily  indicated,  by  laittab 
only.  Among  "  the  Milton  Papers"  preserved  here  is  the  sigA'atuie  of  Joha 
Bunyan  to  a  memorial  to  Cromwell  and  the  Council  of  the  Army,  dated  1653: 
a  collection  of  Antiquities  from  Ithaca;  and  a  valuable  Regulator,  presented  by 
B  L.  Vulliamy,  and  made  by  his  greats  grandfather  and  grandfather,  the  former 
dockroaker  to  King  George  II. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  founded  in  1707,  by  Wanlej,  Bag- 
ford,  and  others,  at  the  Bear  Tavern,  Strand ;  removed  to  the  Toung 
Devil  Tavern,  Fleet-street ;  and  next  to  the  Fountain,  where  their  plan 
was  drawn  out  bv  Humphrey  Wanley ;  refounded  1717;  removed  aae> 
cessivelv  to  Gray's  Inn ;  the  Temple;  the  Mitre,  Fleet-street ;  and  their 
house.  Chancery-lane,  whence  they  removed  to  apartments  in  Somerset 
Place,  granted  them  by  George  III.,  1781.  The  Society's  g^It-iron  mace 
was  presented  by  Yertue,  1735-6.  Charter  |^ranted  by  George  IL, 
1751.  The  College  of  Antiquaries,  founded  in  1572,  by  Archbishop 
Parker  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  was  dissolved  by  James  I.  in  1604. 

Antiquities,  London,  5  Liverpool-street,  City. — This  extenstre 
collection  of  Roman  and  Medinval  relics  has  been  made,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.  It  consists  chiefly  of  objects 
illustrative  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  and  customs  of  the  inhabitanu 
of  London  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  during  the  middle  agea.  In 
the  first  of  these  divisions  are  a  bronze  shield  and  weapons  from  the 
Thames;  remarkably  fine  bronze  statuettes  of  ApoUo  and  Mercury;  a 
bronze  hand  of  colossal  size ;  apair  of  forceps  elaborately  decorated  with 
busts  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  with  heads  ofaoimalsi  an  eztsBsir* 
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series  of  fictile  Teasels,  among  which  are  embossed  red  bowls  and  vases 
of  great  beaaty  and  raritj;  wall-paintings  from  houses,  and  tiles  for 
conductiuf  the  heated  aur  to  the  apartments ;  flat  glass,  such  as  the 
Komans,  or  their  predecessors,  usea  for  windows ;  also  other  Roman 
glass.  Some  of  the  tiles  used  in  the  buildings  are  stamped  pb.  b  bit.  lon., 
and  are  remarkable  as  presenting,  perhaps,  the  earliest  example  extant 
of  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  Londinium,  now  London.  The  leather 
sandals  are  rare  and  curious  specimens  of  Roman  costume.  Steel  stjli 
for  writing,  personal  ornaments,  and  many  examples  of  coloured  and 
ornamented  glass,  are  also  worthy  of  reference;  while  the  coins,  chiefly 
from  the  Thames,  include  rare  types.  Of  the  later  antiquities,  the  Saxon 
knives,  swords,  and  spears  present  some  uncommon  examples.  There  is 
also  a  rival  to  the  celebrated  Alfred  Jewel  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  in  an  ouche,  or  brooch,  of  gold  filagree- work,  set  with  pearls 
and  enclosing  a  portrait  of  a  regal  personage,  or  possiblv  a  saint,  exqui- 
sitely worked  in  opaque,  coloured,  vitreous  pastes.  This  valuable  relic, 
and  some  Norman  bowls  in  bronze,  preserved  in  this  collection,  have 
been  ensraved  in  the  Arc/uBologia.  Bone  skates  curiously  illustrate  Fita- 
stephen  s  account  of  an  old  City  pastime,  as  practised  on  the  ice  on  the 
site  of  Moorfields ;  and  the  ewtr  bouiUi,  or  stamped  leather,  shows  how 
artistically  this  usefnl  material  was  worked  in  the  middle  ages.  The  shoes 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  IL  are  elegant  in  their  orna- 
mentation ;  and  one  is  covered  with  mottoes  in  Latin  and  in  Norman 
French,  and  with  designs  of  groups  of  figures.  The  Pilgrims'  Signs, 
in  lead,  form  an  almost  unique  series,  illustrative  of  an  old  religious 
observance ;  and  there  are  some  fine  early  leaden  Tokens  of  London 
tradesmen.  A  few  of  the  objects  have  been  engraved  in  the  Cottecianea 
Antiqua;  and  an  illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  whole  has  been  printed. 
Mr.  tioach  Smith  grants  full  and  free  access  to  his  collections,  under 
the  easy  condition  of  appointment. 

The  Private  Museum  of  Mr.  W.  Chaffers,  P.S.A.,  20  Old  Bond- 
street,  contains  more  than  1000  specimens  discovered  in  London  exca- 
vations. Here  is  a  bronse  archer  with  silver  eves,  found  in  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside,  in  1842,  and  described  in  the  ArclUfolnaia,  vol.  xxx.  pp. 
543-4.  In  tnis  collection,  also,  are  Roman  amphorae ;  funeral  urns  and 
bones;  vases  and  Samian  drinking-cups,  with  Roman  designs ;  Roman 
tiles  and  pavement^  and  frescoes ;  fibuue,  rings,  pins,  beads,  and  buckles ; 
strigils,  spoona,  keys,  spear-heads;  bronze  renates;  terra-cotta  lamps; 
Roman  glass,  and  Saxon  and  early  English  drinking-vessels ;  corns, 
medals,  &c.    (See  also  Mr.  Saull's  Museum,  page  642.) 

ARcn^OLOGiCAL  AssociATioiT  AiTD  Ihstitutb.  (See  page  18.) 
Keither  of  these  Societies  posaesses  a  Mnseum  of  noteworthv  specimens. 
The  Institute  has  presented  its  principal  articles  to  the  British  Muaeum, 
for  the  room  of  Britiah  Antiquitiea.  Each  Society,  however,  assembles 
a  Mnseum  from  the  city  or  town  wherein  is  held  its  annual  meeting. 

At  the  Rooms  of  the  ArehaBologieal  Institute,  S6  Suflblk-atreet,  in  185S,  was 
exhibited  the  F^everof  Mvteumt  illustrative  of  the  history  of  An,  and  eonsifting 
of  Egyptian  remains,  purely  aitlstlc;  Etruscan  remains,  principally  in  bronze; 
engraved  gems;  Egyptian,  Assvrian,  Babylonian,  ancient  Persian,  Etruscan, 
Greek,  and  Roman  remains.  The  collection  comprises  also  a  noble  set  of  Ma- 
jolica ware,  twenty-flve  pieces  In  number,  two  painted  by  Georgio,  two  otbera  by 
Sante,  and  several  alter  designs  by  F.  Francis;  a  very  curious  case  of  niello-work, 
one  pleee  of  which  belonged  to  Luigi  Bforsa,  Duke  of  Milan ;  many  curious  terr»- 
cottaa;  some  striking  Byzantine  o^ecta;  artiatie  antiquitiea  illustrative  of  art  in 
Uindoatan,  China,  Persia,  frc.  frc. ;  a  mass  of  Celtic  objecta ;  and  a  rare  aasemblage 
of  Hungarian,  Transylvanian,  and  Bdavlc  cofau. 

AxcHiTXOTs,  British,  Rotal  Ihstitvix  Mubbum,  16  Lower 
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OroiTenor-street,  contains  a  Beriea  of  buBts  and  portrntts  of  archltecti, 
and  an  original  statuette  in  terra- ootta  of  Inigo  Jones^  by  Rjsbndk; 
medals,  &c.  of  Scbadow  and  Perrier ;  examples  of  Continental  martin; 
two  flutes  of  the  Parthenon ;  '*  growing  stone"  from  Hieropoli#;  aurife- 
rous quarts  from  California ;  building-stones,  including  1 17  speomecs 
whence  was  chosen  the  stone  for  the  New  Palace  at  WeatminsKr; 
casts  of  ornaments  from  ancient  and  medisBTal  buildings;  models  of 
public  buildings,  roofs,  and  scaffoldings;  and  apparatus  for  paiatis^ 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  &c. 

Architvctdbil  Mr  SBUii  (tbe),Canon-row,We6tmiD8t€r,origiBated 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  F.S.A.,  waa  opened  in  1853,  aa  an  exhilritioo  and 
study  for  workmen  sketching  and  modelling,  in  connexion  with  aSchcol 
of  Art  for  Architectural  Workmen.  Tlie  leading  objects  of  this  Mg- 
seum  are  plaster  casts  of  foliage,  figures,  &c.;  casts  or  impreeaioiB  of 
ancient  seals  or  gems;  tracings  of  stained  glass,  wall  decorations,  orna- 
mental pavements,  &c.;  rubbings  of  brasses  and  indsed  stones;  sped- 
mens  or  casts  of  ancient  metal-work  and  pottery ;  photographs,  or 
other  faithful  drawings ;  architectural  books,  prin ts,  &c.  Here  are  casis 
from  effigies  in  our  Cathedrals,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  beaatifal 
selection  from  the  Chapter  House ;  panels  from  the  Baptistery  gates  at 
Florence ;  figures  and  details  from  the  French  Cathedrals,  casta  from 
Venice,  &&  The  Museum  is  supported  by  architects,  builders,  asd 
sculptors ;  and  small  subscriptions  from  students,  canrers^  and  other 
artist-workmen. 

Asiatic  Sociktt  (Rotal),  5  New  Burlington -street.  Hils  Muacoa 
contains  oriental  coins  and  medals,  marbles  and  inscriptions ;  armour 
and  weapons,  including  Malay  and  Ceylonese  spears,  and  an  entire  suit 
of  Persian  armour ;  Ceylonese  jtngals,  and  Hindoo  statues.  The  publk 
are  admitted  on  Tuesday,  Wednes&y,  or  Thursday,  by  Members*  tkicets. 

AuTOOBAPHs. — ^The  collections  in  the  metropolis  are  too  nomeroos 
for  us  to  detail  Mr.  Robert  Cole,  52  Upper  Norton-street,  Portland- 
place,  has  assembled  nearly  200  volumes  of  Mas.  and  Original  Letten, 
which  may  be  seen  by  previous  introduction  and  arrangement.  These 
include  Queen  Caroline :  Her  Letters  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton ;  the  draft 
of  the  Queen *s  Letter  to  George  lY.,  claiming  the  right  to  be  crowucd 
with  him :  the  Narrative  of  her  sojourn  on  the  Continent,  firom  ho-  leav- 
ing England  to  her  return  as  Queen,  the  whole  autograph,  continued  by 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton  to  the  Queen's  death  in  1621.  Also,  a  mass  A 
Letters  and  Poetry  inscribed  to  the  Queen ;  and  manv  of  the  original 
Addresses  presented  at  Brandenburgh  House,  with  drafts  of  the  replies^ 
in  Dr.  Robert  Fellowes's  handwriting.  Several  hundred  Letters  ttom 
"the  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland.*^  Nell  Gwyn:  Ti-easury  order  for 
payment  of  Annuity  to  Nell;  her  signature  £.  G.  to  receipts;  her  power 
of  attorney  to  Fraser,  signed  E.  G.,  and  witnessed  by  Tnomaa  (Hway, 
the  poet.  Nell's  apothecary's  bill,  and  many  accounts  for  silks  and 
satins,  hay  and  com,  ale,  spirits,  &c.  supplied  to  her.  Lewie  Paul : 
bis  papers  and  Cotton-manufaoture  Patents,  ^^ranted  many  years  before 
Arkwright's ;  proving  that  Paul  was  the  original  inventor  of  CoCtoo- 
spinning  Machinery.  Regalia  of  Charles  ll. :  Papers  relating  to 
those  made  for  his  coronation.  jPfora  Maedonaid :  ner  only  known 
letter.  Nelson:  the  introduction  letter;  the  gunner's  expense-book 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  signed  by  Nelson.  The  original  JtAUee 
Address  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  Geoive  111.,  signed  by  aH  the  MambeiB. 
Also,  Letters,  &c.  of  James  Watt  and  John  Rennie^  Jamea  Barry,  &c.^ 

BoTANiOAL  SooiBTT,  20  Bedford-stTcet,  Covent  Garden,  has  aa 
extensive  herbarium,  open  to  members  and  other  botanists,  on  Friday 

•  Among  the  Dealers  in  Autographs  are  Waller  and  6ott,  188  Fteet^street. 
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ereninf^,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  Britiah  and  foreign  specimenB  in 
forming  herbaria. 

Brookes's  Musbum,  Blenheim-Btreet,  in  the  rear  of  13  Great 
Marlborough- street  (late  Colburn  the  pablisher's),  was  a  fine  anato- 
mical collection  of  more  than  6000  preparations,  models,  and  casts, 
made  by  Joshua  Brookes,  F.R.S.,  during  thirty  years.  The  greater 
part  was  sold  in  1828.  Brookes  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  dis- 
tinji^uished  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  had  7000  pupils;  yet  he  died  in 
cM>inparatire  porerty,  and  in  despondency  at  the  dispersion  of  his 
znuseam. 

BuLL0CK*8  MusEuic.  (See  Eotptia^n  Hall,  page  266.) 
Civil  Enoineers,  Irstitution  of  (the),  24  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  formerly  possessed  a  museum  of  models  and  specimens, 
i^hich,  on  the  extension  of  the  library  and  theatre,  were  distributed 
among  other  scientific  societies ;  but  *at  the  annual  Gonversaxione  of 
the  President  of  the  Institution  is  assembled  a  large  collection  of  work- 
ing models  of  new  machinery,  works  of  art,  and  specimens  of  manufac- 
tnre.  In  the  theatre  are  portraits  of  Thomas  Telford  and  of  succeeding 
presidents  of  the  Institution.    (See  Libraries,  page  459.) 

The  Inatilution  of  Civil  Englneera  first  met  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  Poul- 
try. Jan.  2, 1818 ;  and  was  Incorporated  1828.  Telford  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
a  large  portion  of  his  library,  professional  papers,  and  drawings;  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  the  interest  to  be  expended  in  annual  premiums. 
Mr.  Charles  Manby,  F.R.S.,  Secretary,  Resident  Librarian,  and  Curator. 

College  of  Phisicians'  (Rotal)  Museum,  Pall  Mall  East,  con- 
tains the  very  curious  preparations  which  Harvey  either  made  at  Padua, 
or  procured  from  that  celebrated  school  of  medicine.    They  consist  of 
six  tables  or  boards,  upon  which  are  spread  the  different  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  carefully  dissected  out  of  the  bodv  :  in  one  of  them  are 
the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  which,  placed  at  the  origin  of  the 
arteries,  must,  together  with  the  valves  of  the  veins,  have  furnished 
Harvey  with  the  most  conclusive  ariruments  in  support  of  his  novel 
doctrines  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.     Of  the  lectures  which  he 
read  to  the  College  in  1616,  the  orifj^inal  Mas.  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.    The  above  preparations  were  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege, in  1823,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  the  direct  descendant  of 
Itord  Chancellor  Nottingham,  who  married  Harvey's  niecci  and  pos- 
sessed his  property.    Here  also  is  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie's  entire  collec- 
tion of  anatomical  preparations,  moatly  put  up  by  his  own  hands,  and 
from  which  his  great  work  on  anatomy  is  iUnstrated.    Like  Harvey, 
Baillie  gave  this  collection  in  his  lifetime  (1819).     The  latter  were 
restored  in  1851  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Blenkins,  whom  the  College  presented 
vith  a  silver  inkstand  and  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas.     Here  also  is  a 
gold-headed  cane,  which  had  been  successively  carried  by  Drs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  Mead,  Askew,  Pitcaim,  and  Baillie,  whose  arms  are  engraved  oti 
the  head :  presented  by  Mrs.  Baillie.    Among  the  Mss.  is  Btutorum 
aliquot  lUliquuB,  Baldwin  Harvey's  account  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  amount  of  their  fees;  and  in  the  library  are  Hsrvey's  Ms.  notes 
and  criticisms  upon  Aristophanes.    Admission  by  a  Physician's  order. 

Colleob  of  Surgeons'  (Rotal)  Museum,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
-was  commenced  with  the  collection  of  John  Hunter,  of  specimens  in 
natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  pur- 
chased by  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  first  opened  in  1813; 
greatly  enlarged  in  1836,  and  again  in  1863.  The  total  number  of 
specimens  is  23,000,  of  which  10,000  belonged  to  Hunter's  original 
museum,  the  remainder  having  since  been  added.  There  are  elaborate 
catalogues  of  the  whole :  arranged  in  *'  the  Physiological  Department^ 
or  Normal  Structorea ;"  and  '<  the  Pathological  Depanmenty  or  Abnor- 
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mal  Stracinret."  Betides  the  •natomical  preparatioiis  are  the  fbUowiaf 
CuriosUiM:  fotsil  shell  of  a  gigsntic  extinct  smiadiUo ;  foasO  akdccoa 
of  the  mylodon,  a  large  extinct  sloth  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  akelctoB  of 
a  hippopotamns ;  bones  of  the  ^Itis,  tail,  and  left  htnd-lef^  of  the  nu^^btf 
meyi^herium ;  skeleton  (8  ft.  high)  of  Charles  O'Brian,  the  Irish  giaot, 
who  died  in  1763,  aged  twentj-two ;  skeleton  (20  in.  high)  of  Carofins 
Crachami,  the  Sicilian  dwarf,  who  died  in  1824,  aged  ten  Tears;  plaster 
oasts  of  hand  of  Patrick  Cotter,  another  Irish  giant,  8'ft.  7  in.  high; 
and  hand  of  M.  Louis,  a  French  giant,  7  ft.  4  in.  high  ;  gloTe  of  O'Brua; 


plaster  casts  of  bones  of  the  extinct  bird,  the  dbumns  gif^tmiems  of  Kev 
Zealand,  which  must  hsTC  stood  10  ft.  high :  skeleton  of  the  sigantie 
extinct  deer,  exhumed  from  beneath  a  peat-bog  near  Limeri^  (spsa 
of  antlers,  8  ft. ;  length  of  antler,  7  ft.  8  in. ;  height  of  skull,  7  IL  6  in.) ; 

Seat  penguin  from  the  southernmost  point  touched  bj  Sir  Jsmes  Rots; 
eleton  of  the  giraffe ;  skeleton,  of  the  Indian  elephant  ChuDee,  pur- 
chased for  900  guineas,  in  1810,  to  appear  in  processions  on  Covcni 
Garden  Theatre  stage,  and  subsequently  sold  to  Mr.  Cron  at  Exeter 
Change,  where  it  was  shot  in  1826,  during  an  annual  paroxysm,  aggra- 
▼ated  by  inflammation  of  one  of  the  tusks,  but  not  killed  until  it  htsd 
TeceiTed  more  than  100  bullets  (see  Hone's  Svenf-da^f  Book,  toL  L)  : 
the  skeleton  was  sold  for  100  iruineas :  the  head  is  13  ft.  irons  the 
ground ;  the  bones  weighed  876  lbs.,  the  skin  17  cwt.  Plaster  cast  of 
a'^oung  negro,  and  a  bust  of  John  Hunter,  by  Flaxman ;  skeleton  of  a 
man  who  died  from  water  on  the  brain,  skull  48  in.  in  drcnrnfereoce ; 
skulls  of  a  double-headed  child,  bom  in  Bengal,  who  lived  to  be  four 
years  old,  when  it  was  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  cobra  di  capello :  the 
skulls  are  united  by  their  crowns,  the  upner  head  being  inverted ;  it 
had  four  eyes,  which  moved  in  different  airections  at  the  same  time^ 
and  the  superior  eyelids  never  thoroughly  closed,  eren  when  the  child 
was  asleep.  Skeleton,  whose  joints  are  anchyloted,  or  rendered  immov- 
able, by  unnatural  splints  of  bone  growing  out  in  idl  directions.  **  The 
shaft  case  :*'  the  chest  of  a  man  impaled  oy  the  shaft  of  a  chaise,  the 
first  tu^-hook  also  penetrating  the  chest,  and  wounding  the  left  lung ; 
the  patient  recoTcred,  and  torrived  the  injury  eleven  years:  the  pre- 
paration of  the  chest  is  side  by  side  with  the  shaft  Iron  pivot  of  a 
try-saiL  which,  in  the  London  Docks,  Feb.  26, 1831,  was  driven  through 
the  body  of  John  Taylor,  a  seaman,  and  passed  oblic^uely  through  the 
heart  and  left  lung,  pinning  him  to  the  deck ;  the  try -tail  mast  39  ft.  long, 
and  600  lbs.  weight :  Taylor  was  carried  to  the  London  Hospital,  where 
he  recovered  in  five  months,  so  as  to  walk  from  the  hospital  to  the 
College  and  back  again,  and  he  ultimately  returned  to  his  duties  as  a 
seaman.  Wax  cast  of  the  band  uniting  the  bodies  of  the  Siamese  twins. 
Among  the  mummies  is  the  first  wife  of  the  late  Martin  Tan  Butchell ; 
and  a  female  who  died  of  consumption  in  1775,  the  yesiels  and  riscera 
injected  with  camphor  and  turpentine.  Alto  a  sitting  mummy,  sup- 
posed of  a  Peruvian  nobleman,  who  immolated  himself  with  his  wife 
and  child  some  centnriet  ago.  Since  1835,  Profestor  Owen,  F.R.S., 
has  been  Conservator  of  the  Museum,  and  the  catalogues  have  been 
prepared  by  him.    Here  are : 

Twelve  wax  models  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Crsmp-flsh  (Torpetb  gaiwomU)^  pre- 
tented  bv  Profeisor  Owen. 

Foeail  Bones  of  the  Dinomla,  or  extinct  gigantic  wingless  Bird  of  New  Zea> 
land  (tibia  3  feet  in  length). 

Coloured  easts  of  the  Eggs  of  the  gigantic  extinct  Bird  of  Madagascar  {JSpg- 
omit),  supposed  the  original  Roe  of  Arabian  romance.  One  egg  contaiaa  the 
matter  of  12  ostrlcb-eggs,  HO  hen's-eggs,  and  10.000  humming-bird's  eggs. 

Skeleton  of  the  Skulls  of  the  great  Chimpansee  {Trologdyie*  gorUla),  This 
saimal  is  upwards  of  5  feet  high,  of  prodigious  muscular  strength,  and  much 
dreaded  by  the  Negroes  of  the  Wettcostt  of  Tropical  Africa. 
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A  Beriei  of  prepared  Skulls  of  diftrent  clanet  of  Animala,  llliutiatlve  of  Pro- 
Mor  Owen's  **  Archetype  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton." 
Skeleton  of  male  Boschman  (diminutiTe  Hottentot);  and  plaster  casta  of  the 
male  and  female.  fh>m  life. 

Here,  too,  are  some  preparations  aimilar  to  those  of  Harrey  in  the 
College  of  Physicians ;  they  originallv  belonged  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Hoyal  SocietYi  kept  at  Gresham  College,  and  were  the  gift  of  John 
£velyn,  who  bought  them  at  Padua,  where  he  saw  them  taken  out  of 
the  body  of  a  man,  and  very  curiously  spread  upon  four  large  tables : 
they  were  the  work  of  Fabritios  Bartoletua,  then  Yeslingius's  assistant. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  College,  and  to  Tisitors 
Introduced  by  them,  or  by  written  orders  (not  transferable),  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  from  twelve  to  four  o'clock ;  on  Fridays  It  is 
open  only  for  the  purposes  of  study.  The  arrangements  for  the  admission  of 
learned  and  scientific  foreigners,  state-officers,  church  and  law  dignitaries,  and 
mamben  of  scientifle  bodies,  are  liberal  and  Judicious. 

CoRPORATioir  Museum,  Guildhall,  contains  the  relics  of  Roman 
I«ondon  discovered  In  excaTating  for  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, arranged  by  Mr.  Tlte,  F.R.S. :  1.  Pottery  and  glass :  moulded 
articles,  bricks  and  tiles;  jars,  urns,  yases,  amphora;  terra-cotta 
lamps ;  Saroian  ware ;  potters'  marks  ;  glass.  2.  Writing  materials : 
tablets,  and  styles  in  iron,  brass,  bone,  and  wood.  8.  Miscellaneous : 
domestic  articles;  artificers'  tools;  leather  manufactures.  4.  Coins, 
of  copper,  yellow  brass,  silver,  and  silver-plated  brass,  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Cflaudins,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Domitian,  &c.;  Henry  lY.  of 
England,  Elizabeth,  &c. ;  foreign,  Flemish,  German,  Prussian,  Banish, 
Dutch.  5.  Horns,  shells,  bones,  and  vegetable  remains.  6.  Antiquities 
and  articles  of  later  date.  The  Catalogue,  printed  for  the  Corporation 
in  1846,  is  scarce.  Here,  also,  is  the  City  charter  (William  I.):  the  Shak- 
speare  deed  of  sale,*  &c.    (See  Librarirs,  page  460.) 

Here  is  a  Cabinet  of  the  London  Traders',  Tavern,  and  CojffkB" 
house  Tokens  current  in  the  17th  century,  presented  to  the  Corpo- 
ration Library  by  Henry  Benjamin  Hanbury  Beaufoy,  citizen  and  dis- 
tiller. They  consist  of 'Tokens  of  iron,  lead,'tin,  brass,  copper,  and  lea- 
ther, and  9  Royal  (Copper)  Farthing  Tokens ;  in  all  1174.  The  Leaden 
Tokens  were  issued  anterior  to  1649,  and  the  others  from  1649  till  1672, 
by  traders  of  the  City,  as  small  change  and  advertisement ;  each  Token 
generally  bearing  the  name,  residence,  and  sign  of  the  house;  the  index 
of  them  being  a  record  of  the  olden  topography  and  history  of  London, 
and  a  Key  to  streets  and  localities  long  lost.  Here  is  the  'Token  struck 
by  Farr,  of  the  Rainbow  CoiFee-house,  Fleet-street,  which  escaped  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666;  and  the  Tokens  of  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Change- 
alley  ;  and  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  Eastcheap. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  these  Tokens,  with  historical  notes, 
edited  by  Jacob  Henry  Burn,  was  printed  for  the  Corporation  in  1863* 

*  The  most  important  fact  of  the  town  property  of  Shakspeare  Is  that  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Halliwell  In  his  8vo  Life  of  the  Poet:  vis.  that  the  house  pur- 
chased by  him  of  Henry  Walker,  in  March  1612-13,  and  the  counterpart  of  the 
conveyance  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Ouildhall  Library,  with  Shakspeare's 
signature  attached,  and  which  Is  described  there  as  "  abutting  upon  a  streete 
leading  doune  to  Pudle  Wharfe  ( Blackfriers)  in  the  east  part  right  against  the 
Kinges  Majesties  Wardrobe."  is  still  identified,  or  rather  sheltered,  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's  there.  The  eery  house  was,  most  probably,  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 ;  but  the  house  stands  on  its  proper  spot ;  and  until 
within  these  few  yean,  it  had  been  tenanted  by  the  Robinson  family,  to  whom 
Shakspeare  leased  it.  Close  behind  this  house,  in  Great  Carter-lane,  stood  the 
Old  Bell  Inn,  mentioned  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Shakspeare  (see  page  396);  and 
the  poet  was  probably  often  in  this  house,  the  site  of  which  was  noted,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  original  building,  by  a  richly-sculptured  bell,  dated  1687,  and 
still  affixed  to  the  ftont  of  a  house  m  Great  Carter-lane,  on  the  north  side. 
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CoTTiNOHAM  MuBEUM,  43  Waterloo-brid|^-road,  Laabc^  caU 
l«cted  bj  the  late  S.  N.  OottinRham,  the  architect,  contained  abest 
81,000  spedmens  of  Domestic  and  Ecclesiastical  Architectare,  Scnl|^i!7e» 
and  Furniture ;  a  complete  series  of  studies  from  the  Norman  penod  u 
the  close  of  the  reij^n  of  Elizabeth.  Here  was  an  Elizabetlua  aate- 
room  and  parlour,  with  a  pair  of  enameled  fire-dogs,  once  Sir  TlioaM 
More's ;  a  ceiling  from  Bishop  Bonner's  palace,  Lambeth ;  busts  of  EEssp 
beth,  Mar  J  Queen  of  Scots,  Raleigh,  and  Barghler ;  ebony  table  froa 
19orwich ;  Queen  Anne  Bolejn's  sofa,  from  the  Tower;  a  (ralkrr  bd 
a  celling  from  the  council-chamber  of  Crosby  Place^  iemp.  Ricterd  11 
(see  page  289) ;  perforated  Spanish  brass  lantem-cfaaDdelier,  tes^.  Bart 
Yll. ;  Spanish  pattern  lantern,  date  1600 ;  fireplace  from  the  Star-«itiS' 
ber,  Westminster;  figures  of  saints  and  bishops,  and  boats  of  Eogla^ 
monarchs ;  Flemish  oak  screen  (1490),  canred  with  the  history  of  oar 
Lord,  and  figures  in  niches,  richly  painted  and  gilt ;  a  reliquary,  «^**— *h 
century,  painted  and  carved;  cabinet  with  ceiling  (Hmry'TII^,  sad 
decorated  window  painted  with  Henry  YII.  and  his  queen;  modebiad 
casts  of  tombs  of  the  children  of  Edward  III.,  William  of  Windsor,  lad 
Blanche  de  la  Tour ;  a  gallerj  with  ceiling,  Henry  VI. ;  oak  pane&isf 
from  the  palace  of  Layer  Marney,  Essex ;  facsimile  of  doorway.  Rocked 
ter  Cathedral;  altar  and  altar-piece,  with  canopied  figurea;  asckat 
stall-seats  (thirteenth  century) ;  throne,  and  figures ;  grand  figures  cf 
the  Virgin,  Marj  Magdalen,  &c. ;  splendid  facsimiles  of  lofty  tomls. 
with  recumbent  effigies;  seven  rooms  filled  with  models  and  csstt; 
branches,  with  prickets  for  candles,  iemp.  Henry  V. ;  supposed  caiwpf 
of  Chaucer *s  tomb ;  marble  keystone  mask  from  Pompeii ;  cast  froa 
the  Stratford  bust  of  Shakspeare ;  fragments  from  Hever  Caade,  St 
Katherine*s-at-the-Tower,  tlie  palace  and  abbey  at  Westminster,  &c; 
processional  cross  from  Glastonbury  Abbey,  &c.  The  collection,  wlM 
by  auction  in  2205  loU,  Nor.  1851,  produced  but  2000/.  I3s.  6d.,  bdz^ 
depreciated  at  least  fifty  per  cent  by  this  dispersion.  The  coIleoCiaQ  ii 
described  in  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  by  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A. 

CuMiNGiAN  MusEuif,  80,  Gower-«treet,  Bedford-square,  collected 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  contains  upwards  of  124,000  species  and  va- 
rieties, including  68,0^  specimens  of  Shells:  besides  Genera  in  spirits, 
with  the  animak  carefully  preserved ;  from  Patagonia,  Chili,  Pern,  Co- 
lumbia, Central  America,  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  Sumatra,  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula,  Java,  the  Philippines,  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands. 

In  the  luxuriant  forest<,  on  the  arid  plsin*,  the  mountain-sides,  the  cheJtoed 
bays  and  rocky  shores  of  these  countries,  and  by  exploring  the  floor  of  the  «ce«, 
species  of  Molluscs,  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  were  found  in  abundance,  aai 
numerous  forms  wfre  discovered  entirely  new  to  science;  entitling  ICr.  Coics^ 
to  rank  with  Sloane,  Hunter,  and  Montafnie.  The  collection  may  be  seen  Ij 
persons  interested  in  Conchology,  and  by  scientific  men  generaUy,  on  applicazuic. 

East  India  Company's  Museum,  India  House,  LeadenhaU- street, 
contains  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  in  the  Persepolitan  charaefco-, 
collected  by  Sir  Harford  Jones  at  Bagdad :  and  a  fragment  of  jasper, 
two  feet  long,  inscribed  vrith  characters.  Here  is  also  a  collection  of 
Hindoo  and  other  idols,  oriental  arms  and  ornaments,  and  rdics  and 
curiosities  of  the  Topes  of  Afghanistan;  models  of  Chinese  villas; 
Indian,  Malay,  Javanese, and  Abyssinian  dresses,  arms,  and  ornaments; 
models  of  boats,  various  instruments,  the  city  of  Lahore,  and  ^ures 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  India  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The 
trophies  taken  from  Tippoo  Saib — standards,  pieces  of  armoar,  helmets, 
and  the  golden  footstool  of  his  throne ;  his  mantle,  rendered  invulnerable 
by  dipping  in  the  well  at  Mecca;  "Tippoo's  tiger,"  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism tearing  to  pieces  an  English  siphai,  and  imitating  the  cries  of 
the  man  and  the  growl  of  the  tiger— «  toy  found  in  I1ppoo*a  piilaoe  at 
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Serinfpapatam ;  alao,  Tippoo's  silver  elephant-howdah  and  bird-canopy, 
ivith  f^ems  for  the  eves.  Copies  of  the  paintings  on  the  roofs  and  ^alls  of 
the  rock  temples  of  the  Ajnnta  Pass,  painted  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  illustrating  Buddhism  and  Saira  Brahminism.  An 
apartnnent  is  devoted  to  specimens  of  the  animals  and  birds  of  India 
and  the  Archipelago,  and  Ab/ssinian  and  Javanese  entomology :  of  the 
mammalia  there  is  a  printed  catalogue.  Upon  the  basement  4torj  are 
Hindoo  sculptures ;  a  state  palankeen  and  elephant-seat  from  Bhurtpore; 
Chinese  lanterns ;  models  of  the  car  of  Jagannath,  and  of  a  large  well  of 
Hindoatan  ;  and  the  cases  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Here  is  also  a  large 
collection  of  fossil  remains  from  the  Himalaya,  principally  of  the  genera 
elepfaaa  and  mastodon ;  the  sivatherium,  an  extinct  rhinoceros,  and  a 
gigantic  tortoise ;  Eastern  mammalia  and  Indian  fishes ;  also,  fire  gold 
and  silver  medals  of  the  orders  of  honour  and  merit  among  the  native 
officers  of  British  India.  Among  the  pictures  is  David's  portrait  of 
Kapoleon,  the  most  accurate  likeness  of  nim  extant. 

AdmiMioD  daily  by  tickeU  from  members  of  the  Court,  or  other  authorities; 
or  without  tickets  on  Friday ;  closed  during  September. 

Entomolooical  Society's  MasEUic,  17  Old  Bond-street :  a  col- 
lection of  insects,  commenced  with  Mr.  Kirby*s  specimens,  from  which 
the  first  of  monographs  ever  published  was  formed.  (Rirby  and  Spence's 
Introduction,)    Here  is  also  a  library  of  reference  on  Entomology. 

Geology,  Practical,  Museum  of,  No.  28  to  32  Jermyn-street,  on- 
fpnated  in  a  suggestion  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  C.B.,  in  1835 ;  for  the 
collection  of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  during  the  pro- 
f<ress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  collections 
-were  first  exhibited  in  a  house  in  Craig*s  Court,  Charing  Cross ;  but 
becoming  too  extensive  for  this  accommodation,  the  present  handsome 
edifice  was  erected,  with  entrance  in  Jermyn>street,  and  frontage  in 
Piccadilly :  Pennethorne  architect ;  style,  Italian  palazzo. 

In  the  lower  hall  is  a  collection  of  British  building  and  ornamental 
stones — sandstones,  oolites,  limestones,  granites,  and  porphyries,  in  six- 
inch  cubes.  The  entrance  is  lined  with  Derbyshire  alabaster ;  and  the 
hall  has  pilasters  of  granite  from  Scotland,  serpentine  froih  Ireland, 
and  limestones  from  Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  &c.  On  one  side  is  an 
elaborate  screen,  with  Cornish  serpentine  pilasters  and  cornice;  and 
Irish  serpentine  panels,  framed  with  Derbyshire  productions.  Here  is 
a  Urge  copy  of  an  Etruscan  vase  cut  in  Aberdeen  granite ;  and  on  the 
floors  are  a  very  fine  tesselated  pavement  of  Cornish  clay,  and  examples 
of  encaustic  tiles;  pedestals  of  British  marbles  support  vases,  and 
statuettes  of  artificial  stone,  cement,  &c. 

The  principal  floor  has  an  apartment  95  feet  by  66  feet,  with  an  iron 
roof,  glazed  with  rough  plate-glass.  Around  run  two  light  galleries. 
Here  are  specimens  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  manganese,  antimony, 
cobalt,  &c.  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies ;  also  a  good  col- 
lection  of  similar  ores  from  the  most  important  metalliferous  countries 
of  the  world.  The  processes  of  raismg  these  from  the  mines  are  illus- 
trated by  an  extensive  series  of  models,  with  the  modes  of  dressing  the 
ores  for  the  market,  and  the  final  production  of  the  metal ;  mining  tools, 
safety-lamps,  &c.;  including  models  of  Taylor's  Cornish  pumping- 
engine,  the  water-pressure  engine,  the  turbme  and  other  wheels,  and 
a  beautiful  set  of  valves.  The  models  of  mines  can  be  dissected,  and  the 
mode  of  working  shewn ;  with  the  machines  for  lowering  and  raising 
the  miners,  models  of  stamping  and  crushing  engines,  and  iron-smelting 
by  the  hot  and  cold  blast  Here,  also,  are  tools,  of  the  Cornish^  German^ 
Bussian,  and  Mexican  miners. 

The  history  of  the  mstals  may  also  bs  read  in  a  collection  of  broncet 
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and  brasses,  and  i^old  and  silver  ornaments ;  examples  of  metal  oA- 
inf(  and  steel  manufacture  are  shewn;  as  are  also  metal  stateettes. 
electrotype  deposits,  and  illostratioAs  of  electro-platin|i^  and  fi^<SB^ 
and  photographic  processes.  Here  is  also  a  large  and  valoable  collsr^ 
tion  of  ancient  glass,  in  beads,  bottles,  jugs,  &c.  historicalW  arranged: 
the  old  Venetian  glass  is  exceedinsrly  curions.  The  proe««es  of  esM- 
melling  are  illustrated;  and  here  are  specimens  of  fin«  Limoges,  modsn 
works,  and  Chinese  enamels. 

Next  is  a  collection  of  Roman  pottery.  The  China  claya,  China  stoae* 
and  other  raw  materials  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  are  sbewa ;  said 
here  is  a  complete  series  of  the  wares  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries; 
also,  specimens  of  those  of  Derby,  Worcester,  Swansea,  Chelsea,  Bov, 
and  otlier  districts,  in  comparison  with  the  earthenware  of  theaadt«^ 
the  ceramic  manufactures  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Orieauk. 

In  the  galleries  round  the  large  room  is  a  very  ooni|^ete  colkcties 
of  British  fossils,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  occurrenee  and  labelled, 
so  that  a  collector  may  compare  and  identify  any  specimen  be  may  fisd 

Attached  to  the  Museum  is  the  Mining  Records  Office,  in  wiui^  ve 
collected  plans  and  sections  of  existing  and  abandoned  mines.  Bert 
also  are  a  Xibrary,  and  a  Lecture-theatre  with  580  sittings.  Lastly  art 
well-fitted  Laboratories,  communicating  by  a  hydraulic  lift  with  a  fire- 
proof room  in  the  basement-story,  containing  an  asaaj-famaee.  Tk 
collections  are  open  to  the  public  gratuitously  on  the 'first  three  dsji 
of  the  week ;  and  on  the  other  three  days  to  the  atudenta. 

Gbolooical  Socibtt*8  Museom,  Somerset  House,  is  rich  in  theen- 
g^nal  types  of  fossils  described  in  the  Geological  TVojiMxrfioaa.  T^ 
collection  contains  a  series  of  British  fossils  and  rocks,  arranged  stn- 
tegraphically ;  likewise,  an  assemblage  of  selected  minerals,  and  a  fordfB 
collection  geographically  arranged.  The  Society  posaesaes  *l«ft  a  ias 
library  of  works  upon  geological  science. 

Geological  :  Mr.  J.  S.  Bowebbank's  Collection,  3  Highbary. 
grore,  Islington,  consists  more  especially  of  British  fossils  strate- 
grapbically  arranged;  and  is  particularlT  rich  in  the  crag,  London  cUr, 
and  chnlk  formations ;  the  whole  occupyfng  400  drawers.  Also  the  sees 
extensive  collection  of  British  and  foreign  Sponges  in  Europe,  consst- 
ing  of  many  hundred  species  from  Australia,  Africa,  the  West  lo&s, 
&c.  Mr.  Bowerbank  receives  British  or  foreign  scienti6c  Tiaitors,  witli 
suitable  introductions,  on  Monday  evenings,  at  eight  o'clock,  from  Siaj 
to  November,  inclusive.    (See  also  Mb.  Saull'b  Musbum,  page  542.) ' 

Guiana  Exhibition,  209  Regent-street  (Cosmorama),  was  a  Ma- 
seum  of  objects  illustrative  of  the  ethnography  and  natural  history  of 
British  Guiana,  collected  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  U.Robert  Sehombitrgk,  and 
exhibited  in  1840.  The  saloon  was  fitted  up  as  a  Guianese  hut ;  and  b«r« 
were  three  living  natives,  part  of  Schomburgk*s  boat's  crew,  in  their 
picturesque  costumes.  Besides  collections  of  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles, 
nshes,  mollnsca,  and  insects,  specimens  in  osteology,  geology,  &c,  hers 
was  a  painting  of  the  Victoria  Regia  lily;  Guianese  furniture,  elotk> 
ing,  and  other  manufactures ;  poisoned  arrows  and  blowpipe;  a  native 
hammock  and  bark  shirt;  the  boa,  puma,  and  ant-eater ;  splendid  roek 
manakins  and  humming-birds,  &c.  The  three  natives,  wearing  oaly 
waistcloths,  and  jaguar-skin  cloaks,  and  teeth  necklaces,  and  feather- 
caps,  and  their  skins  painted  and  tattooed,  exhibited  their  blowppe 
shooting  and  dances,  which  were  very  attractive. 

At  the  Cosmorama  waa  revived,  in  1899.  the  "Invisible  Girl,"  of  rame tkirtv 
7 "V.*  P"»^*o"»Jy.  the  invention  of  M.  Charles,  and  detailed  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
Sthi  i?w?JJff  ^'?^f »  S*®.P***  *!***»"  In»crlbed,  with  exquisite  fancy.  -  Lina 
to  the  Invisible  Girl."   The  invendon  "  consisted  of  aa  apparatus  wHhtottmpeis. 
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eommnnicvting  by  a  pine  beneath  the  floor  of  the  room  to  an  apartment  in  which 
•at  a  lady,  who,  through  a  small  hole  in  the  partition,  saw  what  was  going  on  in 
the  exhibition-room,  and  answered  through  the  tube  accordingly;  the  kound 
loaing  so  much  of  lis  force  in  its  passage,  as  to  appear  like  the  voice  of  a  girl." 

U0BPIT&L8,  the  principal,  poasess  Anatomical  Maseama. 
Hui>80n'b  Bat  Compant'i  House,  Fenchurch- street,  possessed 
many  years  since  a  Maaeum  of  stuffed  Birds,  and  other  objects  of  na- 
taral  history  from  Rupert's  Land;  the  greater  portion  of  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Zoological  Society. 

Humteb's  ^William)  Museum  was  collected  at  his  large  house  on 
the  east  side  or  Great  Windmill- street,  Uaymarket.  Hunter  employed 
many  years  in  the  anatomical  preparations  and  in  the  dissections ;  be- 
sides making  additions  by  purcnase  from  the  museums  of  Sandys,  Fal- 
conar,  Blackall,  and  others.  Here  was  a  sumptuous  library  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classics ;  and  a  very  rare  cabinet  of  ancient  medals,  besides 
coins,  purchased  at  20,0001  expense.  Minerals,  shells,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  were  gradually  added  to  this  mnscnm,  which 
hence  became  one  of  the  Curiosities  of  Europe.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
exceeded  70,000/. ;  and  was  bequeathed  by  Hunter  to  the  UniTersity  of 
Glasgow,  with  dOOOL  to  support  and  augment  the  whole. 

Kino's  College  Musrum,  Strand,  consists  of  the  collection  formed 
at  the  Kew  Obaervatory  by  King  George  III.,  and  of  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral  history  specimens  from  Kew  Palace ;  presented  to  the  College  in 
1843,  and  known  as  "  George  the  Third's  Museum."  Here  are  the  cele- 
brated *'  BoTle  models/'  and  "  forty-one  brass  plates,  engraved  with 
astronomies!,  astrological,  and  mathematical  delineations;"  a  large 
orrery,  date  1738;  an  armillary  sphere,  1731;  apparatus  made  for 
Desaguliers's  lectures;  a  rnde  moael  of  Watt's  steam-engine;  Att- 
wood^s  Urge  arch  of  polished  brass  ronssoirs,  &c.  There  hare  been 
added  Wheatstone*s  speaking-machine ;  a  model,  fifteen  feet  long,  of  the 
celebrated  Schauff  hausen  timber  bridge ;  a  bust  of  Queen  Victoria,  by 
Weekes ;  and  a  statuette  of  George  111.,  by  Tumerelli.  The  collection 
also  includes  small  philosophical  apparatus,  entomological  specimens, 
fossils,  minerals,  &c.  Here  also  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Babbage's  Cal- 
culating Machine,  which  has  succeeded  in  printing  mathematical  and 
astronomical  tables.  At  the  College  is  likewise  an  Anatomical  Museum, 
a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  a  chemical  theatre,  with  a  Daniell 
constant  battery  of  great  power. 

The  College  possesses  a  beautiftilly-illuminated  Mi.  containing  the  Statutes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Oarter ;  a  drawing  of  the  House  of  Lords,  temp.  Edward  I. :  and 
the  Statutes  In  more  elegant  Latin,  correeted  in  the  handwriting  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  luperbly  emblazoned  with  arms,  fro.  The  Museum  can  be  seen  by  the  Ctt- 
raior**  order. 

Letbbi  Air  Museum  :  described  at  page  463. 
LiNNiSAH  Society,  32  Soho-sauare  (the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Society),  contains  in  its  Museum  the  her- 
barium of  LinnsBus,  purchased,  with  the  library,  by  the  late  Sir  J.  £. 
Smith,  for  1000^  The  herbarium  is  kept  in  three  small  cases,  and  is  a 
curious  botanical  antiquity,  of  great  talue  in  ascertaining  with  certainty 
the  synonyms  of  the  writmgs  of  Linnens.  The  museum  is  rery  rich  in 
the  botanical  department,  containing  the  herbaria  of  Linnaaus,  Smith, 
PulteneT,  Woodward,  Winch,  &c. ;  l^sides  a  yaluable  herbarium  pre- 
sented by  the  East  India  Company  in  1833.  The  entomological  col- 
lections are  eztensiTe;  the  zoology  is  rich  in  Australian  marsupials, 
birds,  and  reptiles ;  and  the  shells  are  fine. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  paintings,  including  a  portrait  of  Linnieus, 
from  the  original  by  Roslln  at  Stockholm,  described  as  the  most  strik- 
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ing  likeneu  erer  executed.  This  copy  was  painted  for  Andiblahop 
Yon  Troil,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banka. 

In  this  house  Sir  Joseph  Banks  gave  public  breakfasts  on  Thnrsdaji, 
and  conversazioni  on  Sunday  e?ening8,  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, during  his  long  presidency.  He  left  an  annuity  of  200/.,  his  library, 
and  botanical  collections,  for  life,  to  his  librarian,  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
F.R.S.,  afterwards  to  come  to  the  British  Museum ;  but  by  arrani^ 
ment  the  library  and  collections  haye  been  transferred  to  the  Museum. 

Mbad*s  (Dr.)  Museum  was  in  the  garden  of  No.  49  Great  Ormond- 
■treet,  where  was  also  a  library  of  10,000  Tolumes.  The  coUectioo 
included  prints  and  drawings,  coins  and  medals;  marble  statues  of 
Greek  philosophers  and  Roman  emperors;  bronzes,  gems,  intaglios, 
Etruscan  vases,  kc ;  marble  busts  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope,  by 
Scheemakers;  statues  of  Hygsia  and  Antinons;  a  celebrated  bronze 
head  of  Homer;  and  an  iron  cabinet  (once  Queen  Eliiabeth'a)  fall  of 
coins,  among  which  was  a  medal  with  Oliver  Cromweirs  head  in  profife* 
legend,  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  word  at  Dunbar,  Sept  1650  ;*'  oo  the 
reverse,  the  parliament  sitting.  After  Dr.  Mead*s  death,  in  1754,  the 
sale  of  his  library,  pictures,  statues,  &c.  realised  between  15,000/.  and 
16,000/.  Mead,  when  not  engaged  at  home,  generally  spent  hta  even- 
ings at  Batson's  coffee-house;  and  in  the  forenoons,  apothecaries  came 
to  him  at  Tom's,  Co  vent  Garden,  with  written  or  verbal  reports  of 
cases,  for  which  he  prescribed  without  seeing  the  patient,  and  took 
half-guinea  fees.  Dr.  Mead's  gay  conversazioni,  in  Ormond-street, 
were  the  first  meetings  of  the  kind. 

Missionary  Museum  (the),  8  Blomfield-street,Finsbur^, contributed 
chiefly  by  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  tra- 
vellers generally,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  number  of  idols  and  object* 
of  superstitious  regard,  costumes,  domestic  utensils,  implements  of  war, 
music,  &c.  from  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  China,  and  ultra-Ganges: 
India,  including  the  three  Presidencies;  Africa  and  Madagascar;  North 
and  South  America ;  **  especially  the  idols  given  up  by  their  former  wor- 
shippers, from  a  full  conviction  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  idolatry.*'  Here 
also  IS  an  assemblage  of  natural  history  specimens,  principally  Polynesian: 
its  Tahitian  collection  rivals  Capt  Cook's,  iu  the  British  &f useiun. 

Some  of  the  idols  are  1 2  feet  high.  Among  the  rarities  are  1 8  model  pictures  of 
Japanese  costumes,  obtained  at  great  ri$k ;  and  six  coloured  etchingi  by  a  Chinese 
artist,  the  Progress  of  the  Opium-smoker,  a  counterpart  to  Hogarth's  **  Rake's 
Progress."  Admission  by  Director's  or  officer's  tickets,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday. 

Manufactures  ahd  Ornamental  Art  Museum,  Marlborough 
House,  Pall  Mall,  was  opened  temporarily  in  1852,  with  purchases  from 
the  Great  Exhibition,  with  5000/.  voted  by  Parliament ;  including  gor- 
geous scarfs  and  shawls  from  Cashmere  and  Lahore ;  the  French  shawl 
of  Duch6  ain6  et  C^,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  shawl-weaving  ever 
produced ;  glittering  swords,  yatagans,  and  pistols  from  Tunis  and  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  famous  "  La  Gloire'*  vase  from  the  Sevres  manufac- 
ture ;  Marcel  Fr^res'  hunting-knife  of  St.  Hubert ;  Changarnier*s  sword, 
from  the  workshop  of  Froment  Meurice ;  Vecte's  splendid  shield ;  a  fac- 
simile of  the  celebrated  Cellini  cup  ;  and  other  art-illustrations  of  the 
highest  order.  To  these  have  been  added  purchases;  and  the  articles 
are  grouped  into  six  classes :  woven  fabrics,  metal  works,  pottery,  fur- 
niture, and  miscellanies.  The  metal- work  department  consists  also  of 
the  rich  and  splendid  manufacture  of  the  East,  with  a  few  rude  speci- 
mens illustrative  of  the  innate  taste  of  their  workmen ;  the  silver  and 
bronze  materials  of  France,  cups  of  English  and  brooches  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, and  Elkington's  electrotypes.  The  division  of  pottery  was 
enriched  by  the  Queen's  S^rrea  collection,  and  by  vslnable  works  from 
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Barinff,  Minton,  Copeland,  Webb,  and  Farrar:  the  royal  collection, 
though  of  forty-two  pieces  only,  being  worth  12,000/.  The  casts  of 
ornamental  art  hare  been  removed  here  from  Somerset  House;  and  the 
collection  includes  ancient  Greek  and  Koman,  medieval  or  Boman- 
esque,  Saracenic  or  Gothic,  Renaissance,  figures,  busts,  masks,  animals^ 
&c. ;  the  Renaissance  (a.d.  1400  to  IGOO)  arranged  chronologically. 

There  it  a  collection  of  3489  speeimeDa  of  enrichment,  British  and  foreign 
examples,  for  the  guidance  as  to  ittyle  of  the  carvers  employed  in  the  New 
Bouses  of  Parliament;  and  another  collection  of  3283  casts,  from  models  pre- 
pared for  stone  and  trood  carvings,  deposited  in  the  Government  VIorks  at 
Thames  Bank,  and  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliameni.  These  examples  cost 
700<M.,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  a  National  Museum  of  Mediaeval  Art.— 
Fir»t  Report  Dtp.  Practical  Art,  1853. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  admission  is  free;  oo  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  hy  an  entrance-fee  of  sixpence ;  and  on  Saturday  the  Museum  is  closed. 

National  Repositobt  (the)  was  formed  in  1828,  in  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  south-west  side  of  the  King's  Mews,  Charing  Cross;  and 
35  adjoining  rooms  were  reserved  for  the  reception  of  products  from 
the  chief  manufacturing  towns.  Here  were  silk-looms  to  work  at  cer- 
tain hours,  English  Mechlin  lace,  crystallo-ceramic  ornamental  glass ; 
models  of  steam-engines,  steam-boat  paddles,  suspension-bridges,  and 
public  buildings;  new  kaleidoscopes,  rain-gauges,  musical  glasses,  In* 
dian  corn-mills,  life-buoys,  &c.  The  collection  was  removed  to  Leices- 
ter-square (see  page  455),  and  there  merged  into  the  **  Museum  of 
liatioual  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanical  Arts." 

Naval  Museum  ('<  The  Model  Room"),  Somerset  House,  may  be 
seen  by  order  of  the  Surveyor-general  of  the  Navy.  Here  are  models 
of  the  science  and  trade  of  ship-building,  with  sections  of  interior  and 
exterior  construction,  from  the  "  Great  Harry"  and  the  "  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas"  to  our  own  time.  In  the  central  room  is  a  large  model 
of  the  "  'Victoria,"  110  guns,  laid  down  in  1839 ;  and  above  hangs  a 
model  of  the  *'  Victory,"  built  1736,  and  lost  in  1744,  with  an  admiral 
and  its  entire  crew.  Here  also  are  models  of  the  "  Bucentaur ;"  a 
Chinese  Junk ;  a  Burmese  War-boat ;  the  **  Queen,"  110  guns ;  and 
the  **  Agamemnon"  steam-screw  war-ship,  91  guns. 

Pharmaceutical  Society  (the),  17  Bloomsbury-souare,  incor- 
porated 1842,  possesses  the  most  extensive  and  complete  Museum  of  the 
undin  existence;  comprising  rare  specimens  of  the  animal,  vegetable^ 
and  mineral  kingdoms ;  and  substances  and  products  used  in  Medicine 
and  PharnuMsy.  Also,  groups  and  series  of  authenticated  specimens, 
Taluable  for  identifying,  comparing,  and  tracing,  the  origin  and  natural 
history  of  products.  Here  is  the  valuable  Museum  of  the  late  Dr.  Pe- 
reira,  including  collections  of  Cinchona  barks  by  eminent  foreign  natu- 
ralists. The  collection  may  be  seen  daily,  except  Saturdays,  by  Mem- 
ber's order,  or  on  application  to  the  Curator. 

KoTAL  SociBTT*a  MusEUM,  Somerset  House,  was  commenced  in 
1665;  then  was  **  the  collecting  a  repository,  the  setting  up  a  chemical 
laboratory,  a  mechanical  operatorv,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and 
an  optick  chamber :"  next  year  £velyn  presented  the  table  of  veinsj 
arteries,  and  nerves,  which  he  had  made  *  out  of  the  natural  human 
bodies,'  in  Italv."  8u-  B.  Moray  presented  "the  stones  taken  out  of 
Lord  Balcarras  s  heart,  in  a  silver  box ;"  and  "  a  bottle  full  of  stag's 
tears."  Jiooke  gave  '*  a  petrified  fish,  the  skin  of  an  antelope  which 
died  in  St.  James's  Park,  a  petrified  foetus,"  and  other  rarities.  In 
1681,  when  Dr.  Grew  published  his  curiona  catalogue,  the  Museum 
contained  several  thousand  specimens  of  zoological  subjects  and  foreign 
cariosities :  among  the  eighty-three  contributors  are  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Doke  of  NorfoDi,  Boyle,  Evelyn,  Hooke,  Pepya,  &c.   (Weld's i/wlffry 
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ofiht  Royal  Society,  vol.  H.  p.  27a)*  Ned  Ward  (Londam  Sjn*  pwt  S.> 
■atiricallj  d«8crib«  this  Moseum  of  Wiseacres*  Hall,  or  Greafaan  Cal- 
lage.  The  account  of  its  rarit ies  in  Hatton  'a  XoiMfon,  1708,  fills  20  pai^ea 

Relict  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, — An  autograph  note  from  th«  IDat 
Office ;  one  of  the  solar  dials  made  by  Newton  when  a  bov;  his  richlv- 
chased  gold  watch,  with  a  medalUon  of  Newton,  and  tnacnbed  :  **  Mn. 
Catherine  Conduit  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Jan.  4,  1708L**  *'  Tbe  first 
reflecting  telescope,  intented  bj  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  made  widi  his 
own  hands,**  1761 ;  the  mask  uf  his  face»fi*om  the  cast  taken  after  desUi, 
which  belonged  to  Roubiliac ;  a  small  lock  of  Newton*a  ailver-«kit« 
hair ;  and  three  portraits  of  him  in  oil,  painted  br  JerTas,  Marefead, 
and  Vanderbank.  Here  likewise  is  the  original  model  of  the  safety- 
lamp,  made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  own  hands  in  1815. 

SiLTERO's  (Don)  Muse  dm  was  first  established  at  a  coffiee-hoaae, 
now  the  Swan  Tarern,  in  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  in  1695,  by  one  Sai- 
ler, a  barber,  who  assembled  there  a  collection  of  Curiosities,  whic^ 
remained  in  the  coffee-room  till  August  1799,  when  they  were  dJapersed 
by  public  auction ;  previous  to  which  printed  Catalogues  were  so^ 
with  the  names  of  the  principal  benefactors  to  the  collection.  In  1>t, 
Franklin*s  Life  we  read :  "  Some  gentlemen  from  the  country  went  by 
water  to  see  the  College,  and  Don  Saltero*s  Curiosities,'*  at  ClieUea. 

S4ULL*8  Museum 1 15  Aldersgate-street,  is  a  prirate  ooUection,  whieb 
the  proprietor  liberally  allows  to  be  inspected  on  Thursdays,  from  11 
A.1I.  The  Antiquities,  principally  excavated  in  the  metropolis,  conut 
of  early  British  vases,  Roman  lamps  and  urns,  amphorae,  and  dishes,  tiles 
bricks,  and  pavements,  and  fragments  of  Samian  ware;  also,  a  ttw 
Egyptian  antiquities ;  and  a  cabinet  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  early  Brttisk 
coins.  The  Geological  Department  contains  the  collection  of  the'late  Mr. 
Sowerby,  with  additions  by  Mr.  Saall,  F.G.S.;  together  exceeding  ^000 
specimens,  arranged  according  to  the  probable  order  of  the  eartlra  stmt- 
ture.  Every  article  bears  a  descriptive  label :  and  the  localiaation  of  the 
antiquities,  some  of  which  were  dug  up  almost  on  the  spot,  renders 
these  relics  so  many  medals  of  our  metropolitan  civilisation. 

Sloahe  Museum  (the),  collected  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  Chelsea, 
consisted  of  natural  and  artificial  Curiosities,  which  coat  Sir  Hans 
50,000/;  after  his  death  in  1753,  they  were  sold  to  Parliament  for 
20,000/.,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum.  The  eoUee- 
tion  consisted  of  a  library  of  50,000  volumes ;  Mss.  upon  natural  his- 
tory, voyages  and  travels,  and  the  arts,  especially  medidne;  33,000 
medals  and  coins;  anatomical  preparations;  natural  history  sp^riniens; 
and  an  herbarium  of  336  volumes.  The  Catalogue  of  the  collection  ex- 
tended to  38  vols.,  folio,  and  8  vols.  4to.    (See  British  Museum.) 

SoAME  Museum  (the),  13  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (north  aide),  w« 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Soane,  the  architect;  at  whose  death, 
in  1837,  the  trustees  appointed  by  Parliament  took  charge  of  tbe  **  Mu- 
seum, Librarv,  Books,  Prints,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Mapa,  Models, 
Plans,  and  Works  of  Art,  and  the  House  and  Offices  ;*'  providing  for 
the  free  admission  of  amateurs  and  students  in  painting,  sculpture^  and 
architecture ;  and  general  visitors. 

The  Museum  la  open  to  general  visiton  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  dnriaf 
April,  May,  and  June  in  each  year ;  and  likewise  on  Tuesdays,  fh»m  the  first  ia 
February  to  the  last  in  August,  for  the  accommodation  of  foreigners  and  penoai 
making  but  a  short  stay  in  London ;  also  artists,  and  those  prevented  by  spedil 
circumsunces  Arom  visiting  the  museum  in  the  months  first  specified. 

•  Prom  the  Charter-book  Mr.  Weld  has  collected  Into  a  volume  foe-«fmJles 
of  SOO  ortleFjUow8(from  the  period  of  the  institution  ofthe  Royal  Society  to 
the  present  time),  an  Ulnstrious  set  of  autographs.       ed  by  V^OO 
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AdmUsion  it  obtained  by  cards,  to  be  applied  for  a  day  or  two  prevlooily, 
either  to  a  Trustee,  by  letter  to  the  Curator,  or  personally  at  the  Museum,  where  the 
atpplicant  in  expected  to  leare  the  nnine  and  address  of  the  party  desiring  admis- 
sion, and  the  number  of  persons  proposed  to  be  introduced;  when,  unless  there 
appears  to  the  Curator  some  reason  to  the  contrary,  a  card  of  admission  for  the 
next  open  day  is  forwarded  by  post. 

Access  to  the  books,  drawings,  Mss.,  or  permission  to  copy  pictures  or  other 
-works  of  art,  is  granted  on  special  application  to  the  ^Trustees  or  the  Curator, 
Sir.  George  Bailey,  who  reside*  at  the  Museum. 

A  general  description  of  the  collection,  abridged  fh>m  that  printed  by  Sir 
John  Soane  in  1835,  may  be  had  at  the  Museum.  The  larger  work  (only  150 
copies  printed)  is  interspersed  with  poetic  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Hofland. 

The  house,  built  by  Mr.  Soane  in  1792,  was  in  1812  faced  with  a 
stone  screen,  in  which  are  introduced  Gothic  corbels,  12th  century ; 
and  terra-cotta  canephorie,  copied  from  the  caryatides  of  the  Temple 
of  Pandrosus  at  Athens.  The  entrance-hall  is  decorated  with  medallion 
reliefs  after  the  antique.  The  dining-room  and  library  ceiling  are  painted 
by  H  Howard,  K.  A.  Here  are  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  buildines 
by  Sir  John  Soane;*  plaster  models  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  edi- 
fices, restored ;  a  cork  model  of  Pompeii ;  fictile  vases,  alabaster  urns, 
and  antique  bronzes;  windows  filled  with  old  stained  glass;  busts  of 
Homer,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Camden,  and  Inigo  Jones ;  Greek  and 
£tru8can  vases,  and  Wedgewood's  imitations ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Snake  in  the  Grass,  purchased  for  510  guineas  by  Soane,  at  the 
Marchioness  of  Thomond's  sale;  and  a  portrait  of  Soane,  almost  the 
last  picture  painted  by  Lawrence,  1829.  Here  also  if  a  walnut-tree  and 
marble  table,  formerly  Sir  Robert  Walpole's;  and  over  the  bookcases 
are  busts  after  the  antique.    The  Little  Studv  contains  marble  fragments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  antique  bronzes,  and  some  natural 
Curiorities.    In  the  Monks  Yard  are  Gothic  fragments  of  the  ancient 
palace  at  Westminster,  pictaresquely  arranged  to  resemble  a  ruined 
cloister.    In  the  Corriaor  are  casts  from  Westminster  Hall;  and 
Banks's  model  of  a  Sleeping  Girl,  at  Ashbourne;  also  two  engravings, 
the  Laughing  Audience,  and  the  Chorus,  by  Hogarth ;  and  a  drawing  by 
Canaletti.    The  Monks*  Parlour  has  its  walls  cof  ered  with  fragments 
and  casts  of  roediseval  buildings.    The  Monument  Court  contains  archi- 
tectural groups  of  various  nations.     The  Picture-room  has  movable 
planes,  which  serve  as  double  walls,  on  each  side  of  which  are  hung  the 
pictures  ?  here  are  Hogarth's  Rake's  Progress,  eight  paintings,  pur- 
chased for  570  guineas ;  and  Hogarth's  Election,  4  paintings,  for  1650 
guineas ;  also,  8  pictures  by  Canaletti,  one,  the  Grand  Canal  of  Ve- 
nice, his  ekef'dauvre ;  Van  Tromp's  Barges  entering  the  Texel,  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.;  the  Study  of  a  Head,  from  one  of  Raphael's 
Cartoons, — a  relic  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  lost  Cartoons,  which  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  weaver  who  originally 
worked  them  in  tapestry ;  also  copies  of  two  other  heads  from  the 
same,  by  Flazman ;  pictures  by  Watteau,  Foseli,  Bird,  Westall,  Turner, 
Calcott,  Hilton,  &c. 

In  the  Catacombs  are  ancient  marble  cinerary  urns  and  vases.  In 
the  Sepulchral  Chamber  is  the  sarcophagus  discovered  in  1817,  by  Bel- 
soni,  in  a  rovai  tomb  near  Gonrnou,  Thebes :  it  is  9  feet  4  inches  long 
and  2  feet  8  inches  deep,  and  is  formed  oat  of  a  mass  of  arragonite,  or 
alabaster;  it  is  transparent  when  alight  is  placed  inside  it,  and  is  sculp- 
tured within  and  without  with  several  hundred  figures  2  inches  m 

•  Sir  John  Soane,  the  son  of  a  Berkshire  bricklayer,  designed  a  greater  number 
of  public  edifices  than  any  contemporarj ;  taaa  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  City, 
to  Chelsea  Hospital  at  the  western  extremity ;  from  Walworth  In  the  southern, 
to  the  Regent's  Park  in  the  north-western  suburbs.  His  last  work  (1883),  the 
Bute  Paper  Office,  in  St.  James's  Park,  is  veiy  unlike  any  other  of  his  designs. 
He  died  st  his  house  in  Llacola's  Inn  Fields,  Jan.  2U,  1887. 
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height,  and  sappoaed  by  Belzoni  to  represent  fnnenl  procesrions  aiid 
ceremoniee;  within  is  a  full-length  figure  of  Isis,  the  guardian  of  the 
dead.  Dr.  Toung  considered  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Psammis ;  and  the 
hieroglyphics  in  the  cartouche  to  indicate  Osirei-menephtha,  Uie  iaifacr 
of  Rameiies  II. :  although  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  considers  it  was  not 
that  monarch's  sarcophagus,  but  his  cenotaph.  It  was  pmrhatod  by 
Sir  John  Soane  of  Mr.  Salt,  in  1824,  for  2000/. 

In  the  Crypt  are  several  cork  models  of  ancient  tombs  and  sepulchral 
chambers  discovered  in  Sicily,  the  walls  decorated  with  painting  and 
sculpture;  and  in  the  centre  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  amidsi  vases 
and  other  funereal  accompaniments. 

In  various  apartments  are  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Apollo  BelTidere, 
taken  by  Lord  Burlington  about  1718;  a  marble  bust  of  Sir  John 
Soane,  presented  by  the  sculptor,  Chantrey ;  a  richly-mounted  pistol, 
taken  by  Peter  the  Great  from  the  Turkish  Bey  at  Aaof,  1696,  and 
presented  by  Alexander  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  Tilsit  in  1807,  and  given  by  him  to  a  French  officer  at  St.  Helena; 
also,  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  in  his  28th  year,  by  a  Venetian  artist ;  and 
a  miniature  of  Napoleon,  painted  at  Elba,  in  1814,  by  Isabey ;  statneCtes 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Baphael,  cast  from  the  model,  by'Flaxman,in 
Mr.  Rogers's  collection ;  marble  bust  of  Sir  William  Chambers  ;  bust 
of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  by  Garrard ;  carved  and  gilt  ivorr  table  and  chairs, 
formerly  Tippoo  Saib's;  the  watch,  measuring-rods,  and  oompasses 
used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  a  large  collection  of  ancient  gems  and  is* 
taglios ;  and  a  set  ot  the  Napoleon  Medals,  once  the  Empress  Josephine's. 
(See  LiBBARiBS,  p.  465.) 

The  Sculpture^  Marblet,  CatUf  and  Modeltj  contain  40  specimens  of  Flaznaa. 
including  a  plaster  cast  of  hit  "  Shield  of  Achilles;"  10  vorks  of  Banks;  sad 
specimens  of  Michael  Angelo,  John  de  Bologna,  Donatello,  Ryshrack,  Westma- 
cott,  Chantrey,  Gibson,  Baily,  Rossi,  kc. 

The  ArehUectural  department  includes  drawings,  models  of  bulldhigs,  and  de> 
t^s.  Among  the  drawings  are  those  of  all  Sir  John  Soane's  works,  and  others  by 
Piranesl,  Zuochi,  Bibiena,  Campanells,  Thomhill,  Chambers,  Kent,  and  Smirfce; 
and  a  volume  of  drawings  by  Thorpe,  the  Elizabethan  architect.  There  are 
busts  of  Palladio,  Wren,  Chambers,  Dance,  &c. 

The  nine  Etruscan  Vases  exhibit  the  variety  of  shapes  to  be  found  in  mndi 
larger  collections :  one  (the  Englefield)  is  of  extreme  rarity ;  and  the  Cawdor  vase 
Is  of  extraordinary  size,  and  elegantly  enriched.  Among  the  Roman  antiquities 
are  real  specimens  and  casts  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome,  and  of 
the  Sibyl  or  VesU  at  Tivoli,  &c. 

The  Amliquitie*  and  CuriositieM  are  as  useful  to  artists  and  paUem^drawers  as 
the  new  rooms  in  the  Louvre  at  JParis.  The  entire  collection  cost  Sir  John  Soane 
upwards  of  50,000/. 

SoGiBTT  OF  Abt8,  18  John-stroet,  Adelphi  (the  house  built  by  the 
brothers  Adam,  in  1772-74),  has  Barry's  celebrated  pictures  npon  the 
walls  of  the  Council-room,  and  a  few  portraits,  Stc. ;  to  be  seen  gratis^ 
between  10  and  4  daily,  except  Wednesday  and  Sunday. 

The  Model  Repository,  42  feet  by  86  feet,  on  the  ground-floor,  oon- 
tains  one  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  models  in  Europe. 

Here  are  "  hands  for  the  one-handed,  and  other  instruments  for  those  who 
hare  lost  both  ;  clothes  or  all  soru  of  materials  from  all  coantries;  medals  of 
Charles  l.'s  reign,  and  the  last  new  stove  of  Victoria's;  fire-escape  ladders  to  nm 
down  from  windows  and  scaffolds,  rising  telescope- fashion  out  of  a  box,  to  menat 
roofii ;  beehives  and  tnmip-slioers,  ploughs  and  instruments  to  restrain  vicioas 
bolls,  pans  to  preserve  butter  in  hot  countries,  8afety4amps ;  modela  of  massive 
cranes,  and  of  little  tips  for  umbrellas ;  life-buoys  and  maroon-locks;  dlrlng-beOs 
and  expanding  keys;  aafety-coaches  and  traps;  clocks,  and  Uil-pfeces  for  riolon- 
cellos ;  instrumenu  to  draw  spiriu  and  to  draw  teeth ;  samples  of  tea,  sugar,  da- 
namon,  and  nutmegs,  in  different  stages  of  growth;  models  of  Tnseaa  paTemcDt; 
bedsfbrinvslids;  methods  to  teach  theblind  how  to  write"  ( Knight's  Xoa^loii);  also, 
the  first  piece  of  Qutta  Psreha  seen  in  Euiope,  and  presented  to  the  Society  1813. 
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In  the  Ante-room,  uMtairs,  are  NoUekent's  medallion  of  Jephtha'a 
Yow,  Barry's  picture  of  Eye  tempting  Adam,  &c.  The  large  pictures 
in  the  Conndl-room  were  presented  Kratnitoutlj  bj  Barry,  between 
1777  and  1783,  and  were  commenced  when  he  had  bnt  sixteen  shillings  in 
his  pocket.  They  are,  1.  Orpheus  Civilising  the  Inhabitants  of  Thrace. 
3.  A  Grecian  Harreet-home.  a  Crowning  the  Victors  at  Olrmpia.  4. 
Commerce,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Thames.  5.  The  Distribution  of 
Premiums  in  the  Society  of  Arts.  6.  Elysium,  or  the  SUte  of  Final 
Setributton.  Barry  has  published  etchings  of  these  pictures,  and  has 
minutely  described  the  subjects  in  his  published  Works,  toI.  it  p.  828, 
edit.  1809.  They  were  exhibited,  and  produced  Barry  500/.,  to  which  the 
Society  added  200/.  The  Victors  at  Olympia  is  the  finest  work  of  the 
series :  Canova  declared  the  sight  of  it  to  be  worth  a  Toyage  to  England. 
In  the  Dutribution  picture  are  introduced  portraits  of  Shipley,  Arthur 
Young,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Sir  George  Savile,  Bishop 
Hurd,  Soame  Jenyns,  the  two  beautiful  Duchesses  of  Rutland  and 
Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Folkestone,  William  Lock, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Retribution  contains  great  and 
good  men  of  all  ages  and  times.  Each  of  the  Utter  pictures  is  42  feet 
long.  Barry  died  in  1806,  and  his  remains  lay  in  state  in  the  room  which 
the  gnndeur  of  his  genius  had  so  magnificently  adorned.  In  the  ante- 
room is  a  portrait  of  Barry ;  and  in  the  large  room  are  portraits  of  Lord 
Polktetone,  by  Gainsborough:  Lord  Romney,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds; 
a  marble  statneof  Dr.  Ward,  by  Carlini ;  busU  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Barry; 
and  casts  of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Narcissus,  by  John  Bacon. 

The  Society  have  held  in  the  Great  Room  annual  Exhibitions  of  De- 
coratiTc  Manufactures,  and  Ancient  and  MediiBTal  Art;  and  the  col- 
lected works  of  Mulready  and  Etty. 

TRAnBSGANTs'  MusEiTM,  at  South  Lambeth  (see  page  145),  con- 
tained not  only  stuffed  animals  and  dried  plants,  but  also  minerals ;  im- 
plements of  war  and  domestic  use,  of  various  nations;  and  a  collection 
of  coins  and  medals.  In  the  Catalogue,  entitled  Museum  Tradefcan- 
Hum,  16.56,  we  find,  "  Two  feathers  of  the  phoBnix  tayle ;"  "  a  natural 
dragon  ;*'  and  a  stuiFed  specimen  of  the  Dodo,  believed  to  have  been 
exhibited  alive  in  London  in  1638,  the  head  and  foot  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford^  of  which  the  Tradescants' 
collection  formed  the  nucleus. 

Trinitt  Hodsb  Museum,  Tower  Hill,  contains  various  models  of 
lighthouses,  floating- lights,  life-boats,  and  a  noble  model  of  the  **  Royal 
William,**  150  years  old.  Among  the  naval  Curiosities  is  the  flag  taken 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1588,  from  the  Spaniards;  pen-and-ink  plans 
of  sea-fights,  temp,  Charles  1 1. :  Chinese  map ;  pair  of  colossal  globes, 
&C. ;  besides  a  large  picture,  by  Gainsborough,  of  the  elder  Trinitv  breth- 
ren, and  numerous  portraits  and  busts.    To  be  seen  by  Secretary  s  order. 

United  Service  Ivstitution  Museum,  Whitehall-yard,  contains 
an  Armoury,  Chinese  cabinet  and  model  gallery,  antiquities,  and  an 
ethnological  collect  ion ;  a  lecture- theatre  and  library.  Among  the 
Curiosities  are  a  stirrup  cross-bow  {temp.  Henry  VIll.) ;  a  group  of 
ancient  swords ;  Crom  well's  basket- handled  cut-and-thrnst  sword,  used 
by  him  at  the  siege  of  Drogheda,  1649 ;  General  Wolfe's  sword,  Quebec^ 
3759;  an  Australian  Bomarang;  the  stone  upon  which  Capt.  Cook  fell 
dead  at  Owhyee ;  war  implements  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  a  piece  of 
the  deck  of  ihe  Victory,  from  the  spot  on  which  Nelson  fell;  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  fusil,  raxor  and  shavfng-bmsh,  and  fragment  of  his  coffin  ; 
articles  found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  relics  of  the  Royal  George, 
sunk  1760,  and  the  Mary  Rose,  1045;  chronological  series  of  fire-arms 
(James  II.  to  William  lV.)i  skeleton  of  the  hone  Marengo,  rode  by 
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Napoleon  at  Waterloo ;  ChioeBe  trophies  and  chain-shot;  Polar  bear 
and  wolf  shot  bj  Sir  George  Back;  wooden  Chinese  oase  for  homan 
prisoner ;  first  uniform  worn  in  the  British  nav? ;  hat  of  LiOrd  Nelson ; 
Chinese  magic  mirror;  models  of  ships  of  ail  nations;  fortification 
models ;  great  model  of  Llnz  and  its  camp  r  and  pictures  of  battles. 
Also,  Capt.  Siborne*s  Model  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  scale,  9  faet  to 
a  mile,  area  440  square  feet ;  shewing  the  entire  field,  and  the  British, 
French,  arid  Prussian  armies,  by  190,000  metal  figures;  with  the  tiI- 
Is^es,  houses,  farmyards,  and  clumps  of  trees :  cost  Captain  Siborae 
4000/. ;  purchased  for  the  Institution  by  subscription. 

The  United  Service  Institution,  established  1830.  is  supported  bj  entrance- 
fees.  \l.;  annual  subscription,  I0«.  The  public  are  admitted  daflf.  free,  bj  niexD- 
bers'  orders;  for  three  days  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  and  on  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Battles  of  Waterloo  (June  18)  and  Trafalfrar  (Oct.  SI),  the  Museum  is  open. 

UirivERSiTT  CoLLEOE,  Gower-strcct.  The  Anatomical  Mnseum, 
based  upon  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  consists  of  4066  sped- 
mens  in  catalogue,  and  large  additions.  Also,  the  models  in  wax  br 
TuBon,  including  the  celebrated  case  of  Icthyosis  cornea;  700  coloured 
drawings  by  Sir  R.  Carswell,  and  200  by  Armstrong;  the  heart  and 
throat  of  Ramo  Samee  (the  sword- swallowing  Indian  juggler),  ob. 
24  July,  1849;  a  Skull  from  the  Wreck  of  the  Royal  George;  bones 
and  a  bkull  from  ancient  Greek  graves;  a  Head  from  the  Cataoombi 
in  Paris;  an  Elephant's  Heart;  reputed  fragments  of  bones  of  the  Good 
Duke  Humphrey  and  Robert  Bruce;  and  a  cast  from  Hervey  Leach 
tHervio  Nano),ob.  March  1847.  Here,  also,  is  the  Skeleton  of  Jereoj 
Bentham,  dressed  in  the  clothes  which  he  usually  wore,  and  with  a  wax 
face  modelled  by  Dr.  Talrych ;  also  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  body 
of  the  first  person  obtiuned  under  the  Mew  Anatomical  Act  (Lad?  Bar- 
rington).  A  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  a  fine  SiLateria 
3f  edica  collection.  The  Natural  Philosophy  Models  are  good.  In  the 
Drawing  School  are  three  marble  figures  m  relief  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  dug  up  ft-om  the  ruins  of  a  city  in  a  for^t 
50  miles  east  of  Baroda.  In  the  School,  also,  is  a  collection  of  Casts, 
including  the  Apollo  made  in  Rome  for  Flaxman,  the  Laocoon,  Use 

University  College  site.  7  acres,  cost  30,000/.  The  Library  of  General  Litera- 
ture contains  38,718  volumes  of  printed  books,  besides  Bi6Q  pamphlets,  and  about 
10,000  Chinese  vrorks.  the  donation  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  D.D.: 
containing  a  Chinese  Encyclopaedia  and  3  Dictionaries ;  prints  of  andcnt  Te*> 
sels  and  costumes;  a  tabular  Index  to  the  Twenty-four  Historians,  &c.  The  >Ie> 
dical  Library  consists  of  3790  volumes,  and  1191  pamphlets.  The  Books  are  lent 
to  the  Students,  on  a  deposit.    See  also  LisRAaiss,  p.  4^5. 

Watebloo  Museum,  see  Pall  Mall. 

Weekb's  Mubeum,  3  Tichborne-street,  established  about  1810^ 
was  famed  for  its  mechanical  Curiosities.  The  grand  room,  by  Wyatt, 
had  a  ceiling  painted  by  Rebecca  and  Singleton.  Here  were  two  tem- 
ples, 7  feet  high,  supported  by  16  elephants,  and  embellished  with  1700 
pieces  of  jewellery.  Among  the  automata  were  the  tarantula  spider 
and  bird  of  paradise.  Weeks's  Museum  has  long  been  dispersed ;  the 
'premises  were  subsequently  the  show-rooms  of  the  Rockingham  Works, 
where,  in  1837,  was  exhibited  a  splendid  porcelain  dessert-service,  made 
for  William  IV. :  200  pieces,  piunted  with  760  subjects,  occnpied  5  ^ears, 
and  cost  3000/.    In  1851  the  place  was  refitted  by  Robin,  the  conjuror. 

Zoological  Sooiett's  Museum  (the)  was  originally  commenced 
in  Bruton-street,  then  removed  to  ISo.  26  Leicester-square;  and  is 
now  contained  in  a  building  erected  for  it  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
Regent's  Park,  about  1843.  This  Museum  was  projected  upon  an 
extensive  scale:  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  formation,  it  wa% 
■cientifically^  the  g^eat  collection  of  tlus  country ;  but  it  soon  became 
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eclipsed  by  the  rapid  aocomulation  with  which  Dr.  Gnj  enriched 
the  ffalleries  of  the  British  MuBeum ;  and  as  the  national  collection 
gradually  assumed  the  important  place  which  it  now  occupies  among 
the  great  public  institutions  of  £urope,  the  Council  of  the  Zoolo« 
gical  Society  withdrew  from  the  competition,  and  concentrated  their 
efforts  towards  their  ViTarium.  Their  Museum  is  arranged  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  Generic  Forms  of  the  Vertebrate  Division  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom;  including  about  1500 species  of  Mammalia,  and  7000  species 
of  Birds.  By  this  method,  most  of  the  essential  differences  of  form  are 
well  illustrated  in  a  reduced  number  of  specimens,  so  ss  to  impress  a 
casual  observer  with  the  distinctive  features  of  each  family.  Among 
the  animals  preserved  are  many  of  the  rarest  and  most  curious  known 
to  exist,  and  selected  from  the  original  collection,  commenced  with  the 
gifts  of  Sir  Thomas  SUmford  Raffles,  the  first  President  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society ;  and  Mr.  N.  A.  Vigors,  its  first  Secretary. 

In  the  original  Prospectus,  dated  1824,  it  was  proposed,  <*  that  the 
Societv  shall  have  a  Museum,  as  well  as  a  Library  of  all  Boolcs  con- 
nected with  the  subject." 

Friyatk  Collectioms.— The  following  can  only  be  seen  by  private 


introduction  to  their  proprietors. 

Anl^jo,  Mr,  John,  Noel  House,  Ketuinaton :  an  extensive  assem- 
blage of  Antique  and  Mediseval  Articles  of  Vertu ;  including  a  portion 
of  a  Greek  glass  vase,  of  similar  execution  to  the  Portland  Vase :  it  is 
ornsmented  with  foliage  and  birds,  and  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  1893. 

Bemal,Mr.R,fNo.dSEaion-tguare:  Pictures,  Arms,  and  Articles 
of  Vertu  (sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries).  The  pictures  are  por- 
traits, and  representations  of  public  processions  or  historic  events; 
curious,  and  by  celebrated  painters.  Armour,  remarkable  for  the  artistic 
elaboration  of  its  details.  An  extensive  series  of  examples  of  Raphael- 
ware,  Flemish  and  French  pottery  and  china,  form  a  Ceramic  Museum. 
Also  fine  specimens  of  early  metal- work;  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  watches,  of  extremely  curious  design  and  construction. 

Owilt,  Mr.  Oeorge,  No,  8  Union-street,  Souihwark;  and  Ovrilt, 
Mr.  Joseph,  20  Abingdon-street,  Westminster :  Collections  of  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities;  the  former  especially  rich  in  South wark  relics 
(some  Roman),  Old  London  Bridge,  &e, 

Londesborough,  Lord,  No,  8  Cartton-House-terraee,  possesses  a 
collection  of  Antiquities  ranging  firom  the  earliest  Engbsh  period. 
Saxon  remains,  urns,  arms,  ana  articles  of  personal  decoration,  prin- 
cipally excavated  by  his  lordship  from  tumuh  in  Kent.  Abo  Irish  gold 
mntiqnes,  valuable  and  curious  *  and  mediieval  gold  and  silver  wora  in 
Jewels,  cups,  &c.  Arms  and  armour,  artisticuljr  wrought  and  richly 
decorated  (but  chiefly  preserved  at  Grimstone,  in  Yorkshire).  Lady 
Lotadesborough  has  also  collected  a  series  of  many  hundred  antique 
rings,  ranging  from  the  early  Egyptian  times  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. These  collections  are  shown  at  eonoersanoni  given  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Londesborough  during  the  London  season.  There  is  a  privately 
printed  CatalcM^ne,  by  Mr.  T.  Crofton  Croker,  F.S.A. 

Magniae,  Mr.  H.,  No.  87  Jermyn'Streei,  St,  Jamtisi  a  collection 
ehiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  Ecclesiastical  Works — erosiers,  reliqua- 
ries, pyxes,  &C.  Also  fine  examples  of  Ancient  Carved  Furniture,  and 
other  specimens  of  medieval  art. 

Marry€at,  Mr.  P.,  author  of  a  Historv  of  Potterv,  has  a  large 
collection  of  Ceramic  Works,  particularly  Flemish  and  German,  but 
exhibiting  generally  the  varied  forms  and  peculiarities  of  the  entire 
manufacture:  formerly  at  Richmond-terrace,  Whitehall;  removed  to 
the  Tnescedwvn  Iron- works,  Swansea. 

Morgan,  Mr,  Oeta^ius,  Pott  Mall,  pofliasMs  a  very  raluable  series  of 
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Ancient  Clocks  and  Watches;  particularly  remarkable  for  its  historic 
illustration  of  the  gradual  improyement  m  watches,  frona  the  earikst 
period  to  that  of  Quare  and  Tompion. 

Rothsehild,  ike  Baron  Lionel  de^  No.  148  PtccAit/7y,  has  a  costly  col- 
lection of  MediflBval  Art.  Also  Antique  Pottery,  including  a  candlestick 
formed  of  white  clay,  rare  Henry  11.  ware  (French),  which  cost  the 
Baron  220/. :  not  more  than  27  articles  of  this  ware  are  known  to  exist. 

Sain^ury,  Mr.,  No.  13  Upper  Ranelagh-ttreet,  Pimlieo  :  Historical 
Mas.  and  Autof^raphs,  1473  to  1848;  enamels,  miniatures,  medals,  and 
coins;  books,  drawinflfs,  and  prints;  Shakspeare  relics  (iDcludinfi^  the 
Garrick  cup);  Napoleon  Collection  exhibited  at  the  " Napoleon  Mu- 
seum/' at  the  E^?ptian  Hall,  Piccadilly  (see  page  266). 

Slade,  Mr.  Felix,  Waleot-place,  Lambeth,  possesses  a  collection  of 
Pottery  and  Glass  of  the  middle  ages ;  unmatched  in  fine  examples  of 
Venetian  workmanship. 

WinduSf  Mr.  T.,  Stamford  Hilly  possesses,  in  a  building  of  style 
1560,  cartings  in  iycy,  mother-of-pearl,  and  wood ;  crystals,  antique 

§  ems,  and  rings ;  mosaics,  cameos,  medals,  and  coins ;  Grecian  pottery; 
rawings  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke ;  facsimile  of  the  i 
phagus  in  which  the  Portland  Vase  was  found. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  (tHE), 

On  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar-square,  was  built  between  183S  and 
1838,  from  the  design  of  Professor  Wilkins,  R.A,  and  was  his  latest 
work.  Its  length  is  461  feet,  and  the  greatest  width  56  feet ;  and  it  k 
built  partly  with  the  materials  of  the  Ring's  Mews,  the  site  of  which 
it  occupies.  The  best  feature  is  the  centre,  the  Corinthian  colnmns 
of  which  are  from  the  portico  of  Carlton  House,  and  are  adapted  from 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sutor  at  Rome.*  This  portico  has  interior 
columns,  the  only  example  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  yiew  commands 
the  broad  yista  of  Parliament-street  and  Whitehall,  and  the  picturesque 
towers  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  But  the  Gallery  central  dome  is 
ill-proportioned  and  puny;  and  the  corresponding  cupolas  upon  the 
wings  are  poor  imitations  of  Vanbrugh's  embellishment  of  priyate  man- 
sions. Through  the  western  wing  is  a  passage  leading  to  a  barrack 
parade;  and  in  the  eastern  wing  is  a  thoroughfare  to  Diike's-court, 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  right  oftoay  long  enjoyed  by  them 
through  the  King's  Mews.  The  yestibule  is  divided,  by  screens  of 
scagliola  columns  (with  scenic  effect),  into  two  halls ;  and  from  each  is 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  floors,  each  a  suite  of  fiye  rooms.  The 
eastern  wing  is  appropriated  to  the  Rotal  Academy  of  Arts,  which 
see.  The  western  wing  is  occupied  by  the  national  collection  of  pic- 
tures, but  is  ill  adapted  for  large  gallery  pictures.  The  ground-floor 
is  mostly  official  apartments,  but  was  originally  intended  as  a  deposi- 
tory for  public  records :  here  was  temporarily  exfiibited  the  Vernon  Col- 
lection, previous  to  its  removal  to  Marlborough  House.  (See  page  490,) 
In  the  vestibule  is  the  stupendous  Waterloo  Vase,  sculptured  by  Sir 
Richard  Westmacott,  R.A  ,  from  Carrara  marble  captured  from  the 
French,  who  intended  it  for  a  vase  to  commemorate  Napoleon's  tn- 
umphs:  the  principal  relief  celebrates  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  the 
hall  is  S.  Joseph's  marble  statne  of  David  Wilkie,  R.A.,  with  his 
palette  inserted  beneath  glass  in  the  pedestal.  Here  also  is  a  fine  alto- 
relievo,  in  marble,  by  T.  Banks,  R.A.,  of  Thetis  and  her  Nymphs  rising 
from  the  Sea  to  condole  with  Achilles  on  the  loss  of  Patrodus. 

*  A  complete  set  of  casts  from  these  fine  tpedinens  of  ancient  art  ejilals  In 
Ihe  Museum  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  AbingUoa-street,  Westminster, 
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The  National  Gallery  wae  founded  in  1824,  by  the  purchase  of 
Mr.  Angerstein's  collection  of  pictures  for  57,000/. :  it  is  said,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  George  IV.;  but  it  originated  equally  in  Sir  George 
Beaumont's  offer,  in  1823,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to 
present  his  collection  to  the  public.  The  Angerstein  pictures  (38)  were 
first  exhibited  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  100  Pall  Mall,  May  10, 
1824;  whither  Sir  George  Beaumont's  16  pictures  were  transferred  in 
1826.  In  1831,  35  pictures  were  bequeathed  by  the  Re?.  W.  Holwell 
Carr;  in  1836,  6  pictures  were  presented  by  William  IV.;  17  be* 
queathed  in  1837  by  Lieut.-Col.  Ollney ;  15  bequeathed  in  1838  by 
Lord  Farnborough ;  14  bequeathed  in  1846  by  R.  Simmons :  and  the 
GailerT  has  since  been  increased,  by  donations,  bequests,  and  compare- 
tively  lew  Government  purchases,  to  about  200  pictures ;  independently 
of  Mr.  Vernon's  works  of  the  English  School,  presented  in  1847,  and 
nnce  remoTed,  with  the  other  English  pictures,  to  Marlborough  House. 

The  first  Catalogue  of  the  National  OaUery,  by  W.  Young  Otlley,  hat  long 
been  out  of  print :  the  fullest  extant  is  by  R.  N.  Wornum.  Among  the  more 
notable  pictures  are  two  Groups  of  Saints,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  painted  in  tempera, 
bright  colour  upon  a  gold  background ;  curious  Bpecimens  of  middle-aite  art. 

Italian  School:  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SamU.  and  a  Dead  Christ  (lunette) 
fh>m  an  altar-piece,  by  Francesco  Franca,  early  Bolognese  School.  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John,  by  P.  Perugino;  divinely  holy  iu  character  and  expression. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo ;  the  figure  of  Lazarus  by 
Michael  Angelo.  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  the  Vision  of  a  Knight,  portrait 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  fragment  of  a  Cartoon  of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents, 
by  Raphael.  Three  of  Correggio's  greatest  works:  Mercury  insiructlng  Cupid 
in  the  presence  of  Venus;  the  Ecee  Homo;  and  the  Holy  Family  (La  virrgeau 
Panier):  the  three  pictures  cost  14,400i.  A  Holy  Family,  and  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  by  Titian.  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  by  Ludovico  Caraecl.  Eight  works 
of  Annibale  Caraecl:  Sllenus  gsthering  Grapes ;  Pan  (or  Silenus)  teaching  Apollo 
to  play  on  the  Reed ;  and  Christ  appearing  to  St.  Peter.  Eight  work*  of  Guide, 
includinir  Susannah  and  the  Elders ;  and  Andromeda.  Ten  works  of  Claude 
(Landseapes  sod  Seaports),  including  the  Chigi  and  Bouillon  Claudes,  the  latter 
th<t  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  A  fine  Landscape  (Mercury  and  the 
Woodman)  by  Salrator  Rosa. 

Spanish  School :  Philip  of  Spain  hunting  the  Wild  Boar,  by  Velasquez.  The 
Holy  Family,  St.  John  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Spanish  Peasant-bny,  by  Murillo. 

PUmUh  School:  PortraiU  of  a  Flemish  Gentleman  and  Laiiy,  in  a  bed- 
cliambcr ;  under  the  mirror  is  written,  *'  Johannes  de  Eyck  fait  hie,  14S4."  Mne 
works  of  Hubens:  including  the  Sabine  Women;  Peace  and  War,  presented  to 
Charles  I.  by  Rubens,  In  16:>0;  the  Brazen  Serpent;  St.  Bavon,  harmonious  and 
picttursque;  Rubens's  own  Chateau;  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  from  the  Orleans 
Collection;  and  the  Apotheosis  of  James  1.,  sketched  for  the  Whitehall  ceiling. 
Vandyke's  msgnlficent  St.  Ambrosius  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  and  the 
same  painter's  •*  Gevsrtius,"  or  Vender  Geest,  a  portrait  scarcely  equalled  in  the 
world.— but  by  some  attributed  to  Rubens.  The  Wt.mao  taken  in  Adultery,  one 
of  Rembrandt's  finest  early  works ;  his  Christ  taken  down  ttom  the  Cruss ;  his 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  a  Woman  Bathing;  and  three  of  hto  marvellous 
portraits.  A  sunny  Landscape,  with  eattle  and  figures,  by  Cuyp.  The  Misers, 
or  Money-changers,  by  Darid  Tenters. 

French  School:  Eight  works  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  including  two  Bacchaaaliaa 
Festivals,  and  the  Fugue  of  Ashdod,  very  fine.  Also,  six  works  of  Gaspar 
Poussin,  including  his  masterpiece,  a  Landscape  with  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and 
his  fine  classical  plctiure  of  Dido  and  JEneaut  in  a  storm. 

The  National  Gallery  is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondsys,  Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  TburKdays;  and  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  to  students  only.  It 
is  open  from  10  to  5,  m>m  October  until  April  30,  inclusive;  and  from  10  to  6, 
from  May  1.  inclusive,  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  it  is  wholly  closed 
until  the  end  of  October.  The  expenses  of  the  Gallery  (exclusive  of  purchases) 
are  about  lOOOI.  per  annum  j  and  it  has  been  visited  in  one  year  by  more  than  half 
a  million  persons. 

The  design  and  inadequacy  of  the  Gallery  building  have  been  uni- 
Tersally  condemned :  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  jearcelyicoat 
more  than  the  marble  arch  for  Buckingham  Palace.      '''^  by  v^OOg  le 
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NEW  RIYEBy 
A  fine  artificial  stream  yielding  almott  half  the  water-rapplj  of  Londoa, 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  City  and  a  large  portion  of  the  metropolis 
northward  of  the  Thames,  ^ew  Riyer  rises  from  Chadwell  Spniigs, 
and  springs  at  Amwell,  between  Hertford  and  Ware,  21  milea  from 
London,  and  is  fed  by  the  river  Lea  and  wells  sunk  in  the  dialk.  To 
preserTe  a  leTel,  it  takes  a  winding  oonrsoyand  was  origtnaUy  cooTeyed 
across  valleys  in  immense  wooden  troughs  or  aqnedncta ;  but  it  now 
flows  through  raised  monnds  of  earth,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hov, 
and  averages  18  feet  wide  and  6  deep,  falling  3  inches  in  each  mile* 
Having  reached  Stoke  Newington^it  passes  onward  bv  a  aabtcrraneeas 
channel  of  300  yards,  beneath  Highbury,  to  the  east  of  IsUngton ;  rino^ 
again  in  Colebrooke-row,  and  reaching  its  termination  at  the  New 
River  Head,  Clerkenwell:  its  entire  length  is  38}  miles  16  poles. 
It  has  43  sluices,  215  bridges,  and  nearly  60  culverts,  inclnding  the 
Islington  Tunnel.  At  Stoke  Nevrington  are  two  immense  store  reser- 
voirs, covering  38  acres  of  land,  where  the  water  remains  about  seven 
days  for  subsidence ;  whence  it  passes  to  the  Clerkenwell  reservoir,  about 
5  acres,  85  feet  above  the  mid-tide  level  of  the  Thames.  Tbenoe  the 
water  flows  by  its  own  gravity  into  the  mains  (of  iron,  substitated  for 
wooden  pipes  between  1810  and  1820)  supplying  the  lower  district; 
while  two  steam-engines  pump  the  water  into  another  reservoir  SOfeet 
higher,  in  Claremont-square,  for  the  high  services.  The  northern 
district,  including  the  hills  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  &c.,  is  sapplied 
from  the  Stoke  Newington  reservoirs,  by  steam-power ;  and  at  High- 
nte  are  two  other  reservoirs,  320  and  430  feet  above  the  lliames.  In 
the  Hampstead-road  is  a  reservoir,  supplied  by  steam-power  fVom  a  well 
sunk  into  the  chalk,  230  feet  deep.  The  enture  supply  of  New  River 
water  is  about  18,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  New  River  was  projected  by  Hugh  Myddleton,  a  native  of 
Denbigh,  and  **  citizen  and  goldsmith,"  who  proposed  to  the  City  to 
bring  to  London  a  supply  of  water  at  his  own  cost.  His  offer  'wss 
accepted ;  and  April  20,  1608,  was  commenced  the  work,  with  very 
imperfect  mechanical  resources.  Myddleton  embarked  the  whole  of  hit 
fortune  in  the  undertaking :  the  original  number  of  shares  was  only  36; 
the  labourers  received  half-a-crown  a-day.  The  works  were  stopped  at 
Enfield  for  want  of  fands;  Myddleton  applied  to  the  citixens  for  aid, 
which  they  refused ;  he  then  solicited  James  1.,  who,  on  May  2,  1612, 
agreed  to  pav  half  the  expense  and  become  a  partner,  and  advanced 
6,437/.  llf.  l6}<f.,  for  which  19  additional  shares  were  created.  The 
works  were  now  resumed ;  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1613,  five 
years  and  five  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  undertoking,  and 
the  day  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  Hugh's  brother,  was  elected 
lord-mayor,  the  water  was  let  into  the  basin  at  Clerkenwell,  with  great 
ceremony,  before  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal  dtiseas :  a 
troop  of  labourers  "  wearing  green  Monmouth  caps,  and  carrying 
spades,  shovels,  and  pickaxes,*'  marched  after  drums  round  the  cistem; 
and  one  man  delivered  48  lines  in  verse,  ending: 

"  Now  for  the  firaitt,  then.    Flow  forth,  preHous  spring, 
8o  long  and  dearly  lought  for,  and  now  bring 
Comfort  to  all  that  love  thee ;  loudly  tinff. 
And  with  thy  crystal  mnrmun  struck  together, 
Bid  all  thy  true  well-wishers  weleome  hither." 

*'  When  the  floodgates  flew  open,  the  stream  ran  gallantly  into  the 
dsterne,  drammes  and  trumpets  sounding  in  triumphall  manner,  and  a 
brave  peal  of  chambers  (guns)  gave  full  issue  to  the  intended  entertain- 
ment."   The  work  eost  about  500,0001.    Myddleton  was  created  a 
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baronet  in  1622.  The  proprietors  were  incorporated  in  1619  as  the 
New  River  Company,  Sir  Hugh  being  appointed  the  first  goyernor, 
and  this  being  the  first  water-oompany ;  altnough  Ben  Jonson,  in  1698, 
says,  ''We  have  water*oompanies  now,  instead  of  water-carriers.*' 
{Every  Man  in  his  Bunumr,) 

No  dividend  was  made  by  the  Company  till  1688,  when  11/.  9#.  Id, 
was  divided  upon  each  share.  The  second  dividend  amounted  to  only 
Si,  4«.  2d.,  and  more  money  was  required ;  when  Charles  I.,  rather  than 
advance  it,  in  1686  re-conveyed  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  the  whole  of 
King  James's  shares  for  an  annual  rent  of  60QL,  and  the  royal  moiety 
was  divided  into  36  "  King's  Shares,**  from  which  the  above  rent  is 
paid  to  this  day  into  the  Exchequer;  the  other  moiety  being  86  **  Ad- 
-venturers'  Shares:"  these  72  shares  were  in  1756  worth  5000/.  per 
share;  they  have  since  been  subdivided,  and  a  whole  thirty^sixth  share* 
of  the  King's  has  been  sold  for  10,600/.  Sir  Hu^h  Myddleton  died  in 
1633,  holding  shares  in  the  Company,  and  others  in  mines  in  Wales,  and 
was  not  so  poor  as  usually  represented.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Gold- 
smiths* Company  one  New  River  share,  which  formerly  produced  314/. 
per  annum,  but  now  does  not  reach  200/. :  it  is  distributed  half-yearly 
among  the  poor  of  the  Company,  especially  to  men  of  Myddleton*^ 
name  or  kindred.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh,  by  Janssen,  at 
Goldsmiths*  Hall.  (See  page  852.)  Yet  his  family  feU  into  decay ; 
Lady  Myddleton,  the  motner  of  the  last  Sir  Hugh,  received  from  the 
Goldsmiths*  Company  a  pension  of  20/.  per  annum,  which  was  afterr 
wards  continued  to  her  son,  with  whom  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 
(Gtntleman't  Magazint,  vol.  liv.  p.  805.)  Some  of  the  family  have  since 
Bought  relief  from  the  New  River  Company. 

The  New  River  Head  is  a  vast  circular  basin  enclosed  by  a  brick 
wall,  whence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  sluices  into  large  brick  cisterns, 
and  thence  by  mains  and  riders,  named  according  to  the  districts  which 
they  supply.  Here  is  the  Company*s  house,  originally  built  in  1613 : 
the  board-room,  over  one  of  the  cisterns,  is  wainscoted,  and  has  a  fine 
specimen  of  Gibbons's  carving ;  on  the  ceiling  are  a  portrait  of  William 
111.,  and  the  arms  of  Mvddleton  and  Green. 

North  of  the  New  River  Head,  the  stream  was  formerly  let  into  a 
tank  or  reservoir  under  the  stage  of  Sadler*s  Wells  Theatre,  which  wa4 
drawn  up  by  machinery  for  **real  water**  scenes,  the  water  beius 
sufficiently  deep  for  men  to  swim  in.  Formerly,  in  the  fields  behind 
the  British  Museum,  the  New  River  pipes  were  propped  up  6  and  8  feet, 
80  that  persons  walked  under  them  to  gather  watercresses. 

The  72  New  River  Shares  are  stated  to  yield  ao  annual  profit  of  48,200/.,  or 
600/.  aihare;  and  a  single  share  has  been  sold  for  14.000/.  On  Jan.  28,  1852, 
three-sevenths  of  a  quarter  of  a  King's  New  River  Share  sold  for  1600/. ;  the 
dividend  on  this  share  of  a  share  produeina  about  90/.  per  annum.  The  entire 
works  have  cost  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  money ;  and  the  gross  income  of 
the  Company  is  about  140,000/.  per  annum. 

NEW-ROAD  (the), 

Trom  the  Angel  Inn,  Islington,  to  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  Lisson  Green* 
was  formed  in  1767,  *'to  avoid  the  stones  :**  and  among  advantages  pro- 
mised by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  was  the  avoidance  of  '<  driving  cattle 
from  the  western  road  through  the  streets  to  Smithfield  Market;*'  and^ 
in  times  of  threatened  invasion,  <<  this  New-road  will  form  a  complete 
line  of  dreumvallation,  and  his  Blajesty's  foroes  may  easily  and  ez- 
peditioosly  march  this  way  into  Essex,  to  defend  our  coasts,  without 
passing  through  the  oities  of  London  and  Westminster.*'  Yet  the  road 
waa  formidabhr  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  lest  the  dust  might 
annoy  him  in  hia  hooae  half  a  mile  off,  and  buUdingi  might  be  ereoted» 
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which  would  iDteroopt  hit  prospect ;  <<  bat,"  mid  Walpole,  **  if  h«  (tke 
JDnke)  is  id  town,  he  is  too  short-siKhted  to  see  the  proApect."  intha 
half  a  century,  Bedford  House  was  leyeUed  to  the  groundy  mnd  the  fiddi 
beyond  it  are  now  coyered  with  houses,  eular^nff  by  many  thoasaods 
the  income  of  the  Bedford  family,  with  a  reyersionary  interest  in  a  atj 
of  itself.  The  New-road  is  the  ffreat  omnibus  route  from  FaddiogtoB 
to  the  City ;  whereas  in  1798  only  one  coach  ran  from  PaddiDgtoa  to 
the  Bank,  and  the  proprietor  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  speculation! 
ShiUibeer,  the  first  omnibus- proprietor,  fared  no  better  in  1829.  Is 
1853^  Parliament  sanctioned  a  railway  to  run  beneath  the  New-roa^ 
from  Paddiogton  to  Battle-bridge. 

KEWOATE-8TRBET, 
Named  from  the  City-gate  at  its  east  end,  has  on  the  south  side  the  cad 
of  Newgate  Prison,  and  extends  eastward  to  Cheapside,  with  lanes 
and  courts  on  the  south  leading  to  Paternoster-row.  On  the  north 
aide  is  the  fH>nt  of  the  great  hall  of  Christ's  Honpital  (seepraeaftV 
built  upon  the  site  of  Grby  Friars'  monastery ;  the  principal  gstci 
have  characteristic  easts  and  sculpture.  Nearly  opposite  is  #krirtdl- 
latUy  with  a  bas-relief  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwiik,  dated  1668;  the  old 
College  of  Physicians  (see  pi^  207) ;  and  the  old  inns,  the  BeB  sad 
Oxfm  Armt,  Next  is  Iwf-ltme^  **  so  called  of  iyy  growing  on  the 
walls  of  the  Prebend-house."  {8to%D,)  Here  Dr.  Johnson,  in  17ia 
with  Hawkesworth  and  Hawkins,  formed  a  Club  for  literary  diaensBN. 
Here  also  haye  lited  publishers  for  two  centuries. 

*'  I  was  at  Rsytton's  shop,  in  Irie  Lane,  Febr.  the  8,  1661.  Hee  printed  the 
Maiquit  of  Wischestex*R  conference  with  the  King :  hee  nrinted  moat  of  theRflf^ 
alista'  workA,  as  Hamond's,  Taylor's  pieces,  and  others.**— l>jafy  nfRev,  Jpkm  Wmri. 

On  the  north  side,  up  a  passage,  is  Christ  Church,  described  at  page  1S3. 
Next  is  King  Edward-ttreet  (see  page  499).  Above  Bull-  ifead-couri 
is  a  stone  bas-relief  of  'William  Eyans,  7  feet  6  inches  high,  porter  to 
Charles  L;  and  Jeffk^y  Hudson,  the  king's  dwarf,  8  feet  9  inches  h'^. 
Baih'Sireety  first  Pincock  or  Pentecost  lane,  and  next  Bagnio-court, 
"was  named  from  there  being  here  the  first  Bagnio  in  the  town,  after  the 
Turkish  fashion ;  now  hot  and  cold  baths.  Nearly  opposite  ia  Pamrier- 
alleif,  on  the  east  wall  of  which  is  the  sculptured  stone  described  at 

SLge  457 :  it  is  stated  by  Stow  to  haye  been  a  sign.  In  Ben  Jonson^i 
arthoUmew  Fair  we  hear  of  the  stinking  tripe  of  Panyer-nlley.  In 
Queen' S'Head'pasiaae  is  a  Queen  Anne  tavern,  now  Dolly* e  Ckop-iumn: 
Gainsborough  is  said  to  have  painted  Dolly. 

KEWIKGTON,  OB  NEWINGTON  BUTTS, 

A  large  parish  in  Surrey,  adjoining  St.  George,  South wark,  north  and 
east;  Camberwell,  south ;  and  Lambeth,  west.  In  Domesday  Book  (1 1th 
century),  the  onlr  inhabited  part  of  this  parish  was  Walworth,  where, 
according  to  the  Norman  sunrey,  was  a  church,  upon  the  rebuilding 
of  which  on  a  new  site  it  probably  became  "  surrounded  with  houses, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Netaetan,  as  it  is  called  in  the  most  anoieot 
records;  it  was  afterwards  spelt  Newenton  and  Newington."  (Lyaons't 
JSnvirontf  vol.  i.  p.  889.)  Here  were  buiis  for  archery  practice :  tb« 
earliest  record  of  Netoington  BvtU  is  in  the  register  of  Archbishop 
Pole  at  Lambeth,  date  166S.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1546),  three 
men  were  oondemned  as  Anabaptista,  and  <<  brent  in  the  h&hway 
beyond  Southwark,  towards  Newenton."  (Stow*s  Ckroiticie,  p.  964.) 
The  only  manor  in  the  parish  is  Walworth^  given  by  King  Sdbnnnd 
Ironside  to  Hitard,  hU  jester,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
Cpaaor,  gave  the  riU  of  Walworth  to  the  monks  of  Christ  Chnrdi  at 
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Canterbary.  They  received  from  Edward  II.  a  grant  of  free-warren 
here;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  and  subse- 
quently,  the  manor  is  said  to  have  been  held  by  persons  of  a  family 
named' from  this  place:  thus,  Margaret  de  Walworth,  lad?  of  the  ma- 
nor in  1396,  was  the  widow  of  the  famous  Sir  William  Walworth ;  and 
at  Walworth  is  a  modern  sign  of  his  killing  Wat  Tvler  in  Sroithfield. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquanes  is  a  dagser  which  was 
found  on  the  supposed  site  of  Sir-  William's  house  at  Walworth.  (See 
FzsHMONOBBs'  Hall,  page  350.)  Sir  George  Walworth  died  seized 
of  the  manor  in  1474.  In  the  valuation  of  Church  property,  26  Henrr 
YIII.,  it  is  rated  at  372.  8s,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  queen's 
goldsmith  held  of  the  king,  in  eapUe,  one  acre  of  land  in  Neweton^  by 
the  service  of  rendering  one  gallon  of  honey.  The  old  church  (St« 
Mary's)  is  described  at  page  146.  There  are  district  churches  and  Ta- 
rious  sectarian  chapels.  South  of  Newington  Causeway  (the  first  road 
across  the  swampy  fields)  is  Horsemonger-lane,  opposite  wh^ch  was 
formerly  a  hay-market.  In  the  lane  is  the  County  Gaol  and  Surrey 
Sessions-house,  built  upon  the  site  of  a  market-garden,  three  and  a  hau 
acres,  by  George  Gwilt,  1798-9.  At  Walworth,  upon  a  demesne  once 
attached  to  the  manor-house,  are  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  where 
Cross  removed  his  menagerie  from  the  King's  Blews  in  1831. 

Maitland  notes :  west  of  the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses  (see  psge  5)  "  is  a 
moorish  ground,  with  a  small  watercourse  denominated  the  river  Tygrls,  which 
is  part  of  Cnut's  trench;  the  outflux  of  which  Is  on  the  east  side  of  Rotherhithe 
;iarish,  where  the  Great  Wet  Dock  is  situate."  In  1823,  when  the  road  between 
Ue  almshouses  and  Newington  church  was  dug  up  for  a  new  sewer,  some  piles 
and  posts  were  discovered,  with  rings  for  mooring  barxes ;  also  a  pot  of  coins  of 
Chi&rles  II.  and  William  HI.  A  parishioner  named  Fams.  who  died,  sged  109 
years,  early  in  the  present  century,  remembered  when  boats  came  up  this  *'  river" 
as  Ikr  as  the  church  at  Newington.  (Brayley's  Surreg,  vol.  lil.  p.  405.)  The  old 
Elephant  and  Castle  is  noticed  at  page  399. 

KEWINOTON  GKEEN, 

In  the  parishes  of  Stoke  Newington  and  Islington,  bad,  within  the 
present  century,  several  ancient  houses,  one  of  which,  on  the  south  side, 
was  traditionally  a  palace  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  a  path  leading  from  the 
Green  to  Ball's  Pond  turnpike  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  called  King 
Henry's  Walk :  the  house  was,  however,  eridently  built  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Green  was  **  Bishop's 
Place,*'  where  Henry  Algernon,  Earl  of  Percy,  is  said  to  have  written 
his  memorable  letter  disclaiming  matrimonial  contract  with  Queen 
Anne  Bolevn,  dated  *<at  Newington  Greene,"  the  13th  of  May,  28th 
Henry  VIII.  Here  lived  several  of  the  ejected  ministers,  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  (See  Dissrntbbs'  Chapblb,  page  175.) 
Adjoining  Bishop's  Place  was  a  porch-house,  wherein  was  born,  in 
17&,  ^muel  Rogers,  the  poet. 

'*  His  boyish  enthaslasm  led  Rogers  to  sigh  for  an  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  $ 
and  to  attain  this,  he  twice  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Johnson's  well- 
known  house  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  great  moralist 
was  not  at  home ;  and  the  second  time,  after  he  had  rung  the  bell,  the  heart  of 
the  young  aspirant  misgaTe  him,  and  he  retreated  without  waiting  for  the  servant. 
Rogers  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year."— it.  Carruiker$, 

NEWINGTON,  OR  STOKE  NEWINGTON, 
In  I>omesday,  Newtone,  and  Stoke  Neweton  as  early  as  1801,  is  named 
from  the  Saxon  sioCf  wood,  it  having  been  part  of  the  ancient  forest 
of  Middlesex ;  and  in  1649  here  were  upwards  of  77  acres  of  wood- 
land in  demesne.  It  is  separated  from  Hackney  and  Ossulston  by  the 
great  road,  anciently  the  Ermen-itreet.    Tradesmen's  tokens  were 
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issued  from  here  in  the  17th  century :  one  exists  with  "  Laurence  Short, 
Adam  and  Eve*'  (in  the  field  between  Islingpton  church  and  the  Citj- 
road) ;  and  another,  <<  John  Ball,  at  the  Boarded  House,  neere  Newing- 
ton  Greene,"who  kept  alow  house  for  bull-baiting, duc]£-hnnting,&c. at 
Hairs  Pond,  long  since  filled  up,  but  it  g^ves  name  to  a  little  hamkt. 
At  Stoke  Newington  lived  Fleetwood, the  Parliamentarjf^eneral;  Daeiel 
Defoe  and  Thomas  Day  {Sandford  and  Merton)  were  educated  here; 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  lodged  here,  and  married  his  land- 
lady; Hannah  Snell,  the  soldier,  lived  in  Church-street ;  here  died  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  in  1825,  in  her  82d  rear.  The  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
where  Dr.  Watts  resided  witlb  his  pious  friend,  existed  until  1844,  tke 
fine  grounds  now  being  the  Abney  Paric  Cemetery.    (See  page  69.) 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  earliest  printed  London  newspaper  is  preserved  in  the  Britlsk 
Museum,  and  is  the  Weehlv  Newes,  May  23,  1622,  by  Nathani^  But- 
ter, whose  invention  was  ridiculed  in  Ben  Jonson's  Staple  ofNemt, 
1625 ;  and  a  few  months  after,  in  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Ikhi  it 
was  sold  '<at  the  Exchange^  and  in  Pope's-head  Pallace."  In  169$ 
there  were  nine  newRpapers  published  in  London,  all  weekly.  In  17(9 
the  newspapers  had  increased  to  eighteen :  in  this  year  appeared  the 
Daily  Couranty  the  first  morning  paper;  and  to  the  reign  of  Qaeea 
Anne  the  first  publication  of  "res^ular  newspapers"  must  be  referred. 
In  1724  there  were  three  daily,  six  weekly,  seven  three  timea  a-week, 
three  halfpenny  posts,  and  the  London  Qaxette  twice  a-week;  in  1793, 
thirteen  daily,  and  twenty  s^mi-weekly  and  weekly  papers. 

The  oldest  existing  London  papers  are,  the  £ngK*h  Chromchj  or 
Whitehall  Evening  Post,  started  1747  ;♦  the  Public  Ledger,  commenced 
Jan.  12,  1760,  by  Newberv,  the  bookseller,  and  in  whiph  appeared 
Goldsroith''s  Citifen  of  the  World;  the  St  James's  Chronicle^  17  61;  and 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  1769. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  was  conducted  by  William  Woodfall  till 
1789,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Perry,  who  introduced  the 
present  system  of  reporting  the  debates  in  Parliament.  Mr.  (Serjeant) 
Spankie  was  long  editor  of  the  Chronicle;  Lord  Campbell  commenced 
on  it  his  London  career,  and  was  its  theatrical  critic  in  1810.  Cole- 
ridge and  Campbell  were  contributors.  Sheridan  names  the  ChnmUle 
in  his  Critic ;  Canning,  in  a  poem ;  Byron  addressed  to  it  a  familiar 
letter;  Hazlitt  was  its  theatrical  critic;  and  here  first  appeared 
Sketches  by  Boz  (Charles  Dickens),  who  resides  in  Tavistock  House, 
where  Mr.  Perry  lived  many  years.  After  Perry's  death  (1821),  the 
Chronicle  was  purchased  for  42,000/.  by  Mr.  Clement,  who,  in  1834,  sold 
it  to  Sir  John  Easthope,  Bart.  Untiri822,  the  Chronicle  was  printed 
at  143  Strand :  and  in  the  same  office  was  subsequently  printed,  bj  John 
Limbird,  the  Mirror,  the  first  of  the  cheap  illustrated  periodicals. 

The  Morning  Post,  established  in  1772,  drcnlated  in  1795  only  350 
a-day.  Coleridj^e,  in  his  Table- Talk,  states  that  he  raised  the  sale  is 
one  year  to  7000 ;  in  1803  it  was  4500 : 

"Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  ita  arittocraey.*'— Byron's  Dom  Jmmn. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Charles  Lamb  were  also  contributors ;  and 
Mackworth  Praed,  the  poet,  was  some  time  editor. 

The  Momina  Herald  was  commenced  Nov.  1, 1780,  by  Mr.  Bate, 
afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  who  seceded  from  the  Mormmg  Post 

*  There  had  previously  been  a  London  Chroniele,  which  was  regularly  read 
by  Oeorge  III.,  whoae  copy  of  it  may  be  seen  In  the  British  Museum.^  Hunt's 

A«fM  iSttoto,  vol.  iL  p.  99.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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The  Time§  was  commenced  by  John  Walter,  in  Printing-House- 
saoare,  Blackfriars,  prerioaslj  the  site  of  the  ELing's  Printing- House.* 
The  first  nnmber,  Jan.  1, 1788  fthat  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  stamp), 
was  a  continuation  of  the  Dauy  UniverscU  Register,  No.  939,  which,  with 
the  Timee,  was  <<  printed  logographicallj,"  t.  e.  with  stereotyped  words 
and  metal  letters.  In  1803,  the  late  John  Walter,  son  of  the  aboTc,  became 
joint-proprietor  and  exclusive  manager  of  the  Times,  whence,  by  prio- 
rity of  its  mtelligence,  it  has  risen  to  1^  **  the  leading  journal  of  Europe.'  * 
The  Times  of  rioT.  29,  1814,  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  by 
steam,  from  two  machines  made  by  Koenig,  which  produced  1800  per 
hour,  nntil  1827,  when  they  were  superseded  by  Applep^ath  and  Cow- 
per's  foar-cylindered  machine,  yielding  5000  impressions  per  hour: 
and  in  1848  was  erected  Applegath's  vertical  macnine,  producing  8000 
copies  in  an  hour.  Mr.  Walter  died  in  Printing -House- square  in  1847, 
bequeathing  a  larse  personal  estate,  and  baring  erected  and  endowed 
a  handsome  church  at  Bearwood,  Berks.  He  derised  his  interest  in  the 
Times  to  his  son,  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  the  present 
proprietor;  the  journal  being  thus  still  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  its 
founder,  and  in  this  respect  standing  alone  amongst  the  morning 
papers.  (Hunt's  Fourth  Estaie,  toI.  u.  p.  153.)  Amongst  the  many 
Taiuable  serTices  rendered  by  the  Times  to  the  commercial  world,  was 
the  detection  and  exposure  of  the  Bogle  conspiracy  in  1841 ;  in  indem- 
nification of  which,  2625/.— the  Times  Testimonial— was  subscribed  by 
the  London  merchants  and  bankers,  but  was  declined;  and  the  amount 
was  iuTested  in  scholarships  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
don School,  where  and  in  the  RoYal  Exchange  are  oommemoratiTe 
tablets,  as  also  npon  the  facade  of  the  Times  Office. 

The  Times  Printing  Machinery  may  be  inspected,  by  preriously 
obtained  cards,  at  11  a.m.,  when  the  second  coition  of  the  PAper  is 
being  printed.  In  a  large  room  is  a  circular  frallery,  about  25  feet  in 
diameter  and  6  from  the  ground,  surmounting  8  large  fabrics  radiating 
from  a  central  tower  or  drum,  each  fabric  bemg  attached  to  one  of  the 
8  printing-cylinders.  In  the  gallenr  are  8  men  feeding  the  8  mouths 
of  the  machine,  each  at  the  rate  of  1  sheet  in  4  seconds :  under  these 
8  men  are  8  others,  who  take  off  the  printed  sheets  thrown  out  of  the 
machine.  On  the  face  of  the  drum  are  the  foor  forms  of  type,  in  con- 
tact with  whidi  are  brought  the  8  printing-cylinders,  their  bearings 
being  carried  by  the  framing  which  supports  the  central  drum,  so  that 
they  all  reToWe  in  perfect  correspondence.  Between  the  forms  of  type 
on  the  drum  are  inking-tables,  which  communicate  the  ink  to  upright 
rollers  placed  between  the  seTeral  printing-cylinders,  the  rollers  in 
their  turn  inking  the  type.  In  fkct,  the  machme  is  composed  of  the 
parts  in  ordinary  use,  but  made  circular,  and  placed  in  a  vertical  instead 
of  a  horizontal  position.  The  ingenious  mode  of  feeding  the  printing- 
cylinders  with  sheets  of  paper,  and  shiftiiiff  their  positions,  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  invention.    (See  Weale's  London,  page  76.) 

The  Times  has  quintupled  its  circulation  since  183&  Its  avenge 
sale  in  the  year  1855  was  59,000  per  diem.  The  Paper  and  Suppte- 
ment,72  columns,  are  made  up  of  more  than  a  million  of  pieces  of  type. 
In  1846,  the  profit  on  each  copy  was  stated  to  be  |  of  a  penny,  out  of 
which  were  to  be  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  journal,  except  paper 
and  stamp :  the  annual  amount  of  stamp-duty  was  then  60,000/1  The 
large  issues  of  the  Times  were,  Oct.  29,  1844  (opening  of  the  New 
Royal  Exchange),  50,000.  Jan.  28, 1846  (Sir  B.  Peers  speech  on  the 
*  Beneath  the  risief  office  is  a  fragment  of  the  Roman  wall,  upon  which  is  a 
Norman  or  Early  EnffUsh  reparation ;  and  npon  that  are  the  remains  of  a  pas- 
sage and  window,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  Blackfirlars /monastery.— 
National  Mi$eellaiiy,  October  186S.  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 
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Corn  Lawv  and  the  Tariff),  52,000,  when  the  naual  namber  was  betwece 
37  and  38,000.  March  1, 1848  (French  ReTolution),  48>000.  April  11, 
1848  (Chartist  Meeting),  46,000.  Kaj  3, 1851  (opening  of  ^e  Great 
Exhibition),  55,000.  Sept.  15  and  16, 1853  (Death  of  the  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington), 3  days,  each  53,000.  Not.  19,  1852  (Funeral  of  the  Doke), 
70,000.  The  adTertiBements  daring  June  1853  areraged  1500  each  daj ; 
and  in  one  daj  in  June  there  were  2250  inserted  I  the  greatest  Bamb«r 
that  ever  appeared  in  one  paper.  It  has  been  stated,  that  in  priatiog 
one  of  the  above  large  issues  were  osed  7  tons  of  paper;  aorfisee 
printed,  30  acres ;  weight  of  type,  7  tons. 

Among  the  Uterarr  eoUaboraieun  of  the  Timet,  the  Dames  of 
Barnes,  Sterling,  and  Twiss  are  prominent.  Mr.  Justice  Tslfoord  and 
Baron  Alderson  were  once  upon  its  staff.  The  editorahip  was  offisvd 
to  Southej,  with  a  salary  oi2000^  per  annum,  but  was  dedined;  aad 
a  similar  offer  was  made  to  the  poet  Moore,  with  a  like  result. 

7%e  Morning  Advertiser  was  established  in  1795,  as  the  organ  of  the 
interests  and  charities  of  Licensed  Victuallers. 

The  Daily  New*  dates  from  1846,  and  is  the  only  saocsasftil  attempt 
(saTC  oneythe  Advertieer)  to  estabUsh  a  morning  paper  since  the  THmee. 

The  Star,  the  first  daily  erening  newspaper,  established  in  1783  by 
Peter  Stuart,  was  long  conducted  by  Dr.  Tilloch,  editor  of  the  PkiU- 
saphieal  Magazine, 

Johnton*e  Sunday  Monitor,  the  first  newspaper  published  on  tiie 
Sabbath,  appeared  in  1778.  The  oldest  weekly  newBp^»er  is  the  Oifr- 
eerver,  established  1792.    SOT*  Weekly  Mettenger  dates  from  1796. 

T%e  Illustrated  London  News,  projected  by  Herbert  Ingram,  and 
commenced  May  14, 1842,  ei^joys  the  largest  sale  of  the  weeklr  papers; 
in  1855  its  usual  weekly  sale  exceeded  140,000.  Its  largest  ttsne  was 
330/)00,  doable  number  (Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington). 

Newspapers  are  filed  at  Peele's  Coffee-House,  Nob.  177  and  178 
Fleet-street  (see  page  303) ;  at  Deacon's,  No.  3  Walbrook  (see  psge 
301);  and  at  the  Britiflh  Museum  (see  page  525). 


OLD  BAILET, 

The  street  extending  firom  Ludgate-hill  to  Newgate-street  t**  outside 
of  Ludgate,  parallel  with  the  walls  as  far  as  Newgate.**  Hence  the 
name — from  the  balHum,  or  outer  space,  near  Ludgate,^  its  relatiTe  po- 
sition in  regard  to  the  ancient  wall  of  the  City  ;  the  remains  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  some  masslTe  stone-work  in  Seacoal-lane,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Breakneck-steps,  west  of  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  opposite  its 
entrance  from  Ludgate-hill,  in  St.  Martin's-court.  (See  page  447.) 
Maitland,  however,  refers  Old  Bailey  to  Bail-hill;  an  eminence  whereon 
was  situated  the  5at/,  or  bailiff's  house,  wherein  he  held  a  court  for 
the  trial  of  malefactors :  and  the  place  of  security  where  the  Sheriff 
keeps  the  prisoners  during  the  session  is  still  named  the  BaU-doek. 
Stow  states  the  Chamberlain  of  London  to  have  kept  his  court  here  io 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  Pennant's  time,  here  stood  Sydney  House 
(then  occupied  by  a  coachmaker),  the  mansion  of  the  Sydneys  till  they 
remoTed  to  Leicester-fields.  (See  page  453.)  The  Old- Bailey  Seamons- 
house  is  described  at  pp.  447-44& 

"  By  a  sort  of  leeond-iJcht,  the  Surgeons'  Theatre  was  built  near  this  cooit  of 
conviction  and  Newgate,  the  concluding  itage  of  the  lives  forfeited  to  the  justiee 
of  their  country,  teveral  yean  before  the  faUl  tree  was  removed  trtm  lybum  to 

•  P«  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  derives  iu  appeUatiun 
from  having  formerly  stood  within  the  outer  balliam  of  Oxford  Castle. 
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Its  present  site.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilastersi 
and  with  a  double  flight  of  steps  to  the  first  floor.  Beneaih  is  a  door  for  the 
admission  of  the  bodies  of  murderers  and  other  felons,  who,  noxious  in  their 
lives,  make  a  sort  of  reparation  to  their  fellow-creatures  by  becoming  useful  after 
dealh/'-^Peniuiiii. 

After  the  execution  of  Lord  Ferrers,  at  Tyburn,  in  1760,  the  body 
'was  conveyed  in  his  own  landau  and  six  to  Surf^eons'  Hall,  to  undergo 
tb«  remainder  of  the  sentence.    A  large  incision  having  been  made  from 
the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  and  another  across  the  throat,  the 
lower  part  of  the  bellj  was  laid  open,  and  the  bowels  were  taken  awaj. 
The  body  was  afterwards  pnblicly  exposed  to  view  in  a  first-floor  room ; 
and  a  print  of  the  time  shows  the  corpse  "as  it  lay  in  the  Surgeons 
Hall."    Here  sac  the  Court  of  Examiners,  by  whom  Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  rejected  21st  December,  1758 ;  and  in  the  books  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  amidst  a  long  list  of  candidates  who  passed,  occur: 
**  James  Bernard,  mate  to  an  hospital.     Oliv^  Goldsmith^  Jnund  not 
qualified  for  ditto,'*    *'  A  rumour  uf  this  rejection  long  existed;  and  on 
a  liint  from  Mat  on,  the  king's  physician,  Mr.  IVior  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering it."     (Forster*s  Li/e  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
page  140.)    Surgeons*  Hall  was  taken  down  in  1809,  and  upon  its  site 
was  built  the  New  Sessions-house;   whence  the  prison  of  Newgate 
extends  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  widened  at  the  north  end  by  the 
removal  of  the  houses  of  the  Little  Old  Bailey.     Here  the  place  of 
execution  was  changed  from  Tvburn  in  1783,  and  the  first  culprit  exe- 
cuted Dec.  9.  The  gallows  was  built  w^th  three  cross-beams,  for  as  many 
rows  of  sufferers;  and  between  February  and  December  1785,  ninety- 
six  persons  suffered  by  "the  new  drop,'*  substituted  for  the  cart.  About 
1766, here  was  the  last  execution  followed  by  burning  the  body;  when  a 
woman  was  hung  upon  a  low  gibbet,  and  life  being  extinct,  fagots  were 
piled  around  her  and  orer  her  head,  fire  was  net  to  the  pile,  and  the 
corpse  burnt  to  ashes.    On  one  occasion  the  old  mode  of  execution  was 
renewed :  a  triangular  gallows  was  set  up  in  the  road  opposite  Green- 
Arbour-court,  and  the  cart  was  drawn  from  under  the  criminals'  feet.* 
Memorable  Exeeutiom  in  the  Old  Bailey. — Mrs.  Phepoe,  murderess.  Dec.  11, 
1797.  Governor  Wall,  murder,  Jan.  28, 1802.  Hollo\vay  and  Hiig(;t'rty,  murder,  Feb. 
22,  1807  (30  spectators  trodden  to  death).    Bellingliam,  a^assin  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
May  18,' 1812.    Eliza  Penning,  poisoning.  July  26,  1815.    Arthur  Thistlewnod 
and  4  others  (Cato-street  gang,  see  page  67),  murder  and  treason,  May  1, 1820 
(their  bodies  were  decapitateid  by  a  surgeon  on  the  scaffold).    Fauntieroy.  the 
banker,  forgery,  Nov.  30,  1824.    Joseph  Hunton  (Quaker),  forfrery,  Dec  8, 1828. 
Bishop  and  \lilliams,  murder  (burkera),  Dec.  5,  1831      John  Pegsworth,  mur- 
der, March  7,  1837.     James  Greenacre,  murder,  May  2,  1837*.     Courvoisier, 
murder  of  Lord  William  Russell,  July  6, 1840. 

In  Green-Arbour-court,  No.  12,  at  the  comer  of  Breakneck-steps, 
in  Seacoal-lane,  leading  from  Farringdon -street,  lodged  Oliver  Gold- 
smith from  1758  to  1760,  wh^^n  he  wrote  for  the  Monthly  Review;  and 
the  editor,  Griffiths,  became  security  for  the  suit,  of  clothes  in  which 
Goldsmith  offered  himself  for  examination  at  Surgeons'  Hall.  In  this 
miserable  lodging  he  was  writing  his  Polite  Learning  Enquiry,  when 
Dr.  Percy  called  upon  him,  and  the  fellow-lodger's  poor  ragged  girl 
came  to  borrow  **a  chamberpotful  of  coals."  The  house  was  taken 
down  twenty  years  since,  and  stables  now  occupy  iu  site. 

•  It  was  formerly  the  usage  to  execute  the  criminal  near  the  scene  of  his 
guilt    Those  who  were  punished  capitally  for  the  Riots  of  1780  suffered  in  sach 

garts  of  the  town  as  they  were  detected;  and  in  1790  two  incendiaries  were 
anged  in  Aldersgate^street,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long-lane,  opposite  the  site  of 
the  house  they  had  set  fire  to.  Since  that  period  there  have  been  few  executions 
in  London,  except  In  fVont  of  Newgate.  The  last  deviation  from  the  regular 
course  was  in  the  case  of  the  sailor  Cashman,  who  was  hung,  in  1817,  in  Skinner- 
street,  opposite  the  shop  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  the  gunsmith,  which  he  had  plundered. 
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Peter  Bales,  the  celebrated  penman,  in  Qaeen  Etisabeih*a  rdga, 
kept  a  writing-school,  in  1590,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  aal 
published  here  his  Writing  School-Mcuter :  in  a  writin||r  trial  he  via 
a  golden  pen,  Talue  20/. ;  and  the  **  arms  of  egdigraphy,  tu.  aaore,* 
pen  or,  were  given  to  Bales  as  a  prize."  {Sir  George  Buck.)  Fttbimi 
Histrio-Mastix  was  printed  ''for  Michad  Sparke,  and  told  at  the  Blse 
Bible,  in  Little  Old  Bayly,  1683." 

William  Camden,  "  the  nourrioe  of  antiqnitie,"  was  boni  in  tht 
Old  Bailey,  where  his  father  was  a  painter-stainer.  In  Ship-coort,  oa 
the  west  ude,  was  bom  William  Hogarth,  the  painter ;  and  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ship-court,  No.  67,  three  doors  from  Ludgate-hill,  WilKan 
Hone  kept  a  little  shop,  where  he  published  his  noted  **  Paroles**  is 
1817,  for  which  he  was  three  times  tried  and  acquitted.*  Next  door, 
at  Mo.  68,  lived  the  infamous  Jonathan  Wild. 

OLD  JEWRY, 

A  street  leading  from  the  Poultry  to  Cateaton-street ;  and  "  to  ealM 
of  Jews  some  time  dwelling  there  and  near  adjoining**  (SXov),  first 
brought  here  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy.  They  had  here,  at  the 
north-west  corner,  a  synagogue,  suppressed  in  1291 ;  it  was  next  tli« 
church  of  the  Friars  of  the  Sack :  here  Robert  Large  kept  his  mayorsltj 
in  1439;  Hugh  Clopton  in  1492;  and  in  Stow*s  time  it  was  the  WindniS 
Tavern,  mentioned  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour  ;  itsiite 
is  denoted  by  Windmill-court.  "  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  at  tbi 
north  end  was  one  of  the  king's  palaces"  (Hatton) ;  in  the  reiga  of 
Richard  III.  it  was  called  the  Pnnce's  Wardrobe ;  and  in  IMS,  eod 
Edward  V I.,  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Anthony  Cope.  On  the  west  side,  ab(>itf 
40  yards  from  Gheapside,  was  built  in  1670  the  Mercers'  Chapel  Graa- 
mar  School,  removed  in  1787,  when  Old  Jewry  was  widened. 

On  the  eastern  side  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court- office  (seep. 452V 
In  a  courtyard  here  is  the  stately  mansion  built  by  Sir  Robert  Claytoa 
for  keeping  his  shrievalty  in  1671.  It  stands  upon  a  stone  balnstnuied 
terrace,  a  he  house  is  of  ornamental  brickwork:  the  staircase  wai 
painted  with  the  story  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  by  Sir  James  Hioni- 
hill,  in  chiaro-oscuro ;  besides  a  copy  of  the  Rape  of  Deiaoira,  after 
Guido.  John  Evelyn,  who  had  a  great  feast  here,  describes  in  his 
Diary f  Sept.  26th,  1672,  the  mansion  as  **  built  indeede  for  a  grefttema* 
gistrate,  at  excessive  cost.  The  cedar  dining-room  is  paint^  with  the 
history  of  the  Gyants'  War,  incomparabW  done  by  Mr.  Streeter;  bat 
the  figures  are  too  near  the  eye."  Mr,  Bray,  the.  editor  of  the  JHarg, 
adds  (1818),  **  These  paintings  have  Ions  since  been  removed  to  the  seat 
of  the  Clayton  family  at  Marden,  near  Godstone,  in  Surrey." 

In  1679-80,  March  9,  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  sopped  at 
the  mansion  in  the  Old  Jewry,  with  Sir  Robert  Clavton,  then  Lord 
Mayor :  the  balconies  of  the  houses  in  the  streets  were  iUuminated  with 
flambeaux ;  and  the  king  and  the  duke  had  a  passage  made  for  them  by 
the  Trained  Bands  upon  the  guard,  from  Cheapside.  The  nuinsion  was 
subsequently  tenanted  by  several  eminent  citizens;  then  by  Sanad 
Sharp,  the  celebrated  surg^n ;  in  1806  it  was  opened  as  the  temporary 

*  At  the  same  time,  Hone  kept  shop  at  55  Fleet-street:  here  he  pobUsM 
the  Life  of  Elixa  Fenning,  who  «m  hung,  in  1815,  for  administering  p<riMm  t» 
the  family  of  Turner,  a  law-stationer.  In  Chancery*lane.  Hone*8  account  of  Elin 
Fenning  shews  her  to  have  been  guiltless ;  and  Turner's  house  had  to  be  protected 
from  the  ftiry  of  the  populace.  In  I83S  it  was  stated  in  the  Fiwus  newvpspcr, 
that  Turner's  brother,  upon  his  deathbed,  had  confessed  that  he  had  admiii» 
tered  the  poison,  for  which  crime  Ellsa  Fenning  had  suffered  innoeently.  Is 
Flee^atreet  Hone  published  the  first  of  his  political  satire».  iUustrated  by  Gcorae 
Cruikshauk.  No.  62  was  the  shop  of  Richard  CarlUe,  the  fteethlnkJng  pubUsho. 
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house  of  the  London  Institation  (see  psce  471) ;  next  as  the  Mnsenm 
of  the  London  Missionarj  Society ;  and  it  u  now  divided  into  offices. 

In  Ben  Jonfton'i  Evert/  Man  in  his  Humour^  Master  Stephen  dwells  at  Hogs- 
den,  the  dwellers  of  which  have  a  long  suburb  to  pass  before  they  reach  London. 
"  I  am  sent  for  ihts  morning  by  a  friend  In  tlie  Old  Jewry  to  come  to  him :  it  Is 
but  crossing  over  the  fields  to  Moorgate."  In  tiie  Old  Jewry  dwelt  Cob  the 
-waierman,  by  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  Coleman-street,  "at  the  sign  of  the  Water 
Tankard,  hard  by  the  Green  Lattice."— C.  Knight's  London,  vol.  f.  p.  368. 

OLD-STBEET, 

Or  Eald-ttreei,  is  part  of  a  Ronum  military  way,  which  anciently  led 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  parts  of  the  kinf^doro.  Old-street 
extends  from  opposite  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Charter-house  gar- 
den to  St.  Luke's  church  (see  page  164) ;  whence  to  Shoreditch  church 
(seepage  134)  the  continuation  is  Old- Street-road,  ivheted^t  St.  Luke's 
(see  page  384)  and  the  London  Lying-in  Hospitals.  St.  Leonard's^ 
Shoreditch,  was  anciently  a  village  upon  the  Eald-street,  at  some  dis- 
tance north  of  London ;  Hoxton,  or  Hocheston,  was  originally  a  small 
village,  and  had  a  market ;  and  the  manor  of  Finsbury,  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  V III.,  consisted  chiefly  of  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens.  Old- 
street  was  also  famous  for  its  nursery -grounds ;  and  here  are  several 
almshouses,  mostly  built  when  this  suburb  was  open,  healthful  ground. 
Pesthouse-lane  (now  Bath-street)  is  named  from  a  pesthouae  established 
here  during  the  Great  Plague  of  1665,  and  removed  in  1737.  In  Brick' 
lane  is  one  of  the  three  earliest  stations  established  by  the  first  Gas 
Light  Company  in  the  metropolis,  incorporated  in  1812. 

Pietkatch,  a  profligate  resort,  named  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  Middleton,  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  Turnmill- 
street,  Clerk  en  well,  until  Mr.  Cunningham  identified  Picthatch  with 
**  Pickax-vard,'*  in  Old-street,  near  the  Charter- house.  (See  Hand- 
hook,  2d  edit.  p.  400.) 

At  the  corner  of  Old-street,  in  the  City-road,  are  Vinegar- works,  formerly  the 
property  of  Mr.  Jamei)  Calvert,  who  won  the  first  20,000l»  prize  ever  drawn  in  an 
English  lottery,  and  in  a  subsequent  lottery  gained  5000/. ;  yet  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty,  Feb.  26,  1799. 

OMNIBUS  (the), 

A  hackney  carriage  for  twelve  or  more  passengers  inside,  is  stated  to 
have  been  tried  about  the  year  1800,  with  four  horses  and  six  wheels, 
but  unsuccessfullv.  We  remember  a  long-bodied  East  Grinstead  coach 
in  1808 ;  and  a  like  conveyance  between  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts,  and 
the  metropolis.  The  Greenwich  stages  were  mostly  of  this  bnild ;  and  a 
character  in  the  farce  of  Too  Late  for  Dinner,  pro<mced  in  1820,  talks  of 
''  the  great  green  Greenwich  coach,"  the  omnibus  of  that  period.  Still, 
its  inventioA  is  claimed  for  M.  Baudry,  of  Nantes.  It  has  been  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  world :  even  in  the  sandy  environs  of  Cairo  you  are 
whisked  to  vour  hotel  in  an  Oriental  omnibus. 

Mr.  Shillibeer,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Board  of  Health,  states 
that  on  July  4, 1829,  he  statted  the  first  pair  of  omnibuses  in  the  me- 
tropolis— from  the  Bank  to  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  New-road ;  copied 
from  Paris,  where  M.  Lafitte,  the  banker,  had  previously  established  om- 
nibuses in  1819.  Each  of  Sbiilibeer's  rehides  carried  22  passengers  inside, 
but  only  the  driver  outside;  and  each  omnibus  was  drawn  by  three 
horses  abreast :  the  fare  was  1«.  for  the  whole  journey,  and  6d.  for  half 
the  distance;  and  for  some  time  the  passengers  were  provided  with 
periodicals  to  read  on  the  journey.  Shillibeer's  first  "  conductors'* 
were  the  two  sons  of  British  naval  officers,  who  were  succeeded  by 
young  men  in  velvet  liveries.    The  first  omnibuses  were  called  *'  Shilli- 
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beers,"  and  the  name  Is  common  to  this  day  in  New  York.  OmmboBS 
ruined  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830:  the  acddental  upeet 
of  an  omnibus  suggested  the  first  idea  of  a  barricade^  and  thus  ehasged 
the  whole  science  of  roTolutions. 

Ejich  London  omnibus  costi  about  1202.,  and  10  hones  tor  Che  same  tOOL; 
harneu,  20/. ;  stable  uti^nsils,  5/.;  annual  repairs,  52/.;  wear  and  tear  of  bones 
305.  per  week  for  each  omnibui;  rent  of  stabling,  20^  The  salaries  of  dnvcn. 
conducton,  stable-men,  time-lieepen,  clerks,  smirhi,  &c.  (tipvards  of  U.SOS), 
average  28«.  each  man.  Each  omnibus  pays  about  108/.  yearly  duty.  Then  an 
nearly  SOOO  omnibufies,  stated  to  have  cost  1,020,000/.,  and  to  require  a  fuitber 
annual  outlay  of  2,700.000/.  to  raainiain  on  the  streets.  The  SO.OOO  hones  eott 
annually  two  millions  of  money  fur  hay,  straw,  and  com,  and  shoeinf.  E«b 
omnibus  has  about  300  fares  daily,  or  2000  pi>r  week;  and  the  whole  number  of 
omnibuses  6,000.000  per  week,  or  300,000,000  ayear.  Each  omnibus  STcnges 
between  40  sad  50  miles  a-day.    Annual  amount  of  fares  three  millions  stedisf . 

OXFORD-STREET, 

Originally  Tybum-road,  and  next  Ox  ford  road  {the  highway  to  Ox- 
ford),  extends  from  the  site  of  the  village  pound  of  St.  Gileses  (where 
High-street  and  Tottenham-Court-road  meet),  westward  to  Hjde  Pari 
Corner,  1^  mile  in  length,  containing  upwards  of  400  houses.  Hatioe, 
in  1708,  described  it  ^between  St.  Giles's  Pound  east,  and  the  laae 
leading  to  the  gallows  west."  It  follows  the  ancient  niilitarj  road 
(Via  Trinovanticaf  Stukelej),  which  crossed  the  Watling-street  si 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  was  continued  thence  to  Old- street  (Eald- 
street),  north  of  London.  During  the  Civil  War,  in  1643,  a  redoubt 
was  erected  near  St.  Gileses  Pound,  and  a  large  fort  with  half  bulwaria 
across  the  road  opposite  Wardour- street  In  a  map  of  1707,  on  the 
south  side.  King-street,  Golden-square,  is  perfect  to  Oxford-road,  be- 
tween which  and  Berwick-street  are  fields;  hence  to  St.  Giles's  is 
covered  with  buildings,  but  westward  not  a  house  is  seen ;  the  north 
side  contains  a  few  scattered  buildings,  but  no  semblance  of  streets 
west  of  Tottenham -Court-road.  A  plan  of  1708  shews,  at  the  south 
end  of  Mill-hill  Fiel4)  the  Lord  Major's  Banquet  ting- house,  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  bridge  arcross  Tyburn  brook  (over  which  is 
built  the  west  side  of  Stratford -place).  In  tne  above  plan  is  also  shews 
the  Adam  and  Eve,  a  detached  roadside  public-houso  in  the  "  Dunir* 
field,"  near  the  present  Adam-and-Eve-court,  almost  opposite  Poland- 
street ;  and  in  an  adjoining  field  is  represented  the  boarded  house  of  Figg, 
the  prixe-fighter.  *'The  row  of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Tyburn-ro^ 
was  completed  in  1729,  and  it  was  then  called  Oxtord-ttreet"  (Lvsons's 
Unvirow) ;  but  a  stone  upon  a  house  on  the  north  eide  is  inscribed,  ^  Rath- 
bone-place,  Oxford- street,  1718:"  it  was  built  by  Captain  Rathbone. 
In  this  year  were  commenced  Hanover-square,  and  **  round  about,  so 
many  other  edifices,  that  a  whole  magnificent  city  seems  to  be  risen  out 
of  the  ground.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  towards  Marjlebone, 
is  marked  out  a  square,  and  many  streets  to  form  avenuea  to  it.*' 
(  Weekly  Medley j  1718.)  Vere- street  Chapel  and  Oxford  Market  were 
built  about  1724 ;  five  years  later  were  begun  most  of  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  Cavendish- square. 

A  map  of  1742  shews  the  little  church  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  the  fields,  witb 
two  slRsaf  ways  leading  to  it :  one  near  Vere-street,  then  the  western  limit  tif 
the  new  buildings;  and  the  second  from  Tottenham-Court-road.  Rows  ofhousH. 
with  their  backs  to  the  fields,  extend  Aroro  St.  Giles's  Pound  to  Oxford  Market; 
but  Tottenham-Court-road  has  only  one  cluster  on  the  west  side,  and  the  spring- 
water  house.  Thus,  Oxford-street,  from  Oxford  Market  to  Vere-s'reet,  sooth 
and  west,  Marylebone-street  north,  and  the  site  ef  Tichfield-«treet  east,  fonn 
the  limit  of  the  new  buildings ;  the  sigsag  way  fTom  Vere-street  (now  Mary- 
lebone-lane)  leading  from  the  high-road  to  the  village. 

Pennant  remembered  Ozford-street  "a  deep  hollow  road,  and  fall 
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of  siougba ;  with  here  and  there  a  ragged  hoiue,  the  lurking-place  of 
cut-throats:"  iosoiuach  that  he  ''never  was  taken  that  way  by  night," 
in  a  hackney-coach,  to  his  ancle's  in  George-street,  but  he  *'  went  in 
dread  the  whole  way.'* 

Cumberland-place,  begun  about  1774,  was  named  from  the  hero  of 
Culloden,  of  whom  there  is  a  portrait-sign  at  a  public-house  in  Great 
Cumberland-street.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Oxford-street,  in 
the  first  house  in  Edgware-road,  immediately  opposite  to  Tyburn  turn- 
pike, lived  for  many  years  the  Corsican  General  Paoli,  who  was  god- 
father to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  {Notes  and  Queries.) 

Strat/ord-plaee  was  built  1787-90,  upon  the  site  of  Conduit-Mead. 
At  the  north  end  is  Aldboroueh  House  (erected  for  Edward  Stratford, 
£arl  of  Aldborough),  with  a  handsome  Ionic  stone  front  and  a  Dorio 
colonnade.  Here,  until  1805,  stood  a  naval  trophied  Corinthian  column 
with  a  statue  of  George  III.,  set  up  in  1797  by  Lieut.-GeYi.  Strode. 

No.  315,  Oxford-street,  is  the  facade  of  the  Laboratories  of  the 
College  op  Chemistry.    (See  page  206.) 

Portland-place  was  built  by  the  architects  Adam,  about  1778 :  it  is 
126  feet  wide,  and  in  1817  was  terminated  at  the  north  end  by  an 
open  railing  looking  over  the  fields  towards  the  New-road;  when  *'the 
ample  width  of  the  foot- pavement,  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  rich  and  elevated  villages  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  rendered 
Portland -place  a  most  agreeable  summer  promenade."  (Hughson*s 
Zondon.)  Here  lived  Robert  Farquhar,  the  mfllionaire,  who  purchased 
Fontfaill ;  at  No.  43,  Sir  Felix  Booth,  from  whom  Sir  John  Ross  named 
Boothia  Felix ;  Lord  Chief- Justice  Denman  at  No.  38.  In  Park-crescent 
long  resided  the  Count  de  Surveilliers  (Joseph  Bonaparte) ;  and  in  the 

garaen,  facing  Portland-place,  is  a  bronze  statue  (height  7  feet  2  inches^, 
y  Gahagan,  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Crystal  Palace  in  Hvde  Park  vrat  nearly  ibe  length  of  Portland  Ph^e. 
*'  I  walked  out  one  eveniogr  Mtys  Sir  Charlet  Fox,  *•  and  there  setting  out  the 
184S  feet  upon  the  pavementi  fouad  It  the  same  length  within  a  few  yards;  and 
then  considered  that  the  Great  Exhibition  Building  would  be  three  times  the 
width  of  that  line  street,  and  the  nave  as  high  as  the  houses  on  either  side/' 

Newman-Street  and  Bemers-street,  built  between  1750  and  1770, 
were  from  the  first  inhabited  by  artists  of  celebrity.  In  the  former  lived 
Banks  and  Bacon,  the  sculptors ;  and  'West  and  Stothard,  the  painters: 
in  the  latter,  Sir  Wflliam  Cnambers,  the  architect ;  and  Fuselr  and  Opie, 
the  painters.    Facing  is  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  described  at  page  38^. 

The  Pantheon,  on  the  south  side  of  Oxford-street,  was  originally 
built  by  James  Wyatt,  in  1768-71 ;  was  burnt  down  in  1793,  but  was 
rebuilt;  taken  down  in  1812,  and  again  reconstructed.  (See  Pantheon.) 

Nearly  oppoAte  is  the  Princess*  Theatre,  No.  7d>  formerly  the 
Queen's  Baxaar,  opened  in  1840.    (See  Thbatkes.) 

Wardonr-street,  built  1686,  and  named  from  Lord  Arundel  of  War^ 
donr,  is  noted  for  its  Curiosity-shops.    (See  page  246). 

BanvKtp-street  bears  a  stone  dated  1721,  and  was  originally  a  sigsag 
lane  to  Tottenham-Court-road:  it  was  called  Hanway-yard  to  our  time, 
and  is  noted  for  its  china-dealers  and  Curiosity-shops,  as  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  hoops,  high- heeled  shoes,  and  stiff  brocade* 

No.  54,  corner  of  Berners-street,  has  a  JUiutissnnee  or  Elixabethao 
shop-front  and  mexxanine  floor;  a  picturesque  composition  of  pedestals^ 
consoles,  and  semi-carvatid  figures.  No.  76' has  ^  Byxantine  facade, 
^o.  86  has  a  front  of  studied  desig^.  At  No.  15  was  exhibited,  in 
1830-2,  a  large  painted  window  of  the  Tournament  of  the  Field  of 
Cloth-of-Goia,  by  Wilmshurst ;  destroyed  by  fire  l«,l^;^^qoogle 
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At  the  eut  end  of  Oxford>street,  in  1838^  ^ 
gpecimens  of  th«  varioas  roadway  Wood  PaTements. 

New  OxroBD-BTBBBT,  extendin(^  the  honses  from  441  to  5S3,  az^ 
occupying  part  of  the  rite  of  St.  Giles's  **  Bookery,**  waa  opcnad  ia 
1847 :  the  hooae-fronta  are  of  Ionic,  Corinthian^  domeitac  Tkidor,  aad 
Louis  XIV.  cliaraoter,  indading  a  glaw-ro<^ed  Arcade  of  ahi^M.  (Sae 
St.  Giles's,  page  330.) 

PADDDfOTON, 

Named  from  the  Saxon  Pesdingas  and  tun,  the  towa  of  the  Fedb^ 
(Kemble's  Sas&nt  in  JSngtand),  was,  in  the  last  centnrf  ,  a  pleaaaiit  fitik 
rural  yilUge,  scarcely  a  mile  north  of  Tyburn  turnpike,  upon  the  Har- 
row-road.  Paddington  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book ;  and  xbi 
charters  professedly  granting  lands  here  by  Edgar  to  the  monks  <f 
Westminster  are  discredited  as  foi^eries.  The  district  wonkl  ratbtf 
appear  to  have  been  cleared,  soon  after  the  VTorman  Conoueet,  from  the 
▼ast  forest  of  Bliddleeex,  (with  pasture  for  the  cattle  or  the  viDagen, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  wood  for  their  hogs,)  and  to  hare  lain  betwcn 
the  two  Roman  roads  (now  the  Bdgeware  and  Uxbridge  roads)  ssd 
the  West  bourn,  or  brook,  the  ancient  TVbourn.  In  the  first  antbeode 
document  (31  Hen.  IL),  Richard  and  William  of  Paddington  inadv 
their  ^'tenement'*  to  the  Abbot  and  Gonveat  of  Westminater;  andfna 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the  temporalities  d 
Paddington  (rent  of  land,  and  young  of  animals,  valued  at  8/.  Iftr.  4d.' 
were  oeToted  to  charity.  Tanner  speaks  of  Paddington  as  a  parish. 
'  temp,  Richard  IL;  and  by  the  Valor  Ecderiasticua  of  Henry  TIlL,  th* 
rectory  yielded,  like  the  manor,  a  separate  revenue  to  the  Abbev.  Upoa 
the  dissolution  of  the  Bishopric  of  Westminster,  the  manor  and  rectarr 
were  giren  by  Edward  VI.  to  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  aad  his  sa^ 
oeasors  for  ever ;  they  were  then  let  at  41/.  6f .  8d.,  besides  90lr.  for  die 
flsrm  of  '<  Paddington  Wood,"  30  acres. 

The  population  of  Paddington,  by  the  Subsidy  Roll  of- Henry  TIU 
scarcely  exceeded  100 ;  in  Gharles  IL's  reign  it  was  about  860 ;  50  yean 
ago,  it  contained  324  houses,  and  a  population  of  1881  souls;  ttom  ISA 
to  1841, it  increased  1000  per  annum;  from  1841  to  1851,. above  SOne 
annually;  and  it  now  has  nearly  7000  houses,  and  60,000  Knh. 
Thus,  from  the  forest  village  has  risen  a  large  town,  and  one  of  die 
three  parishes  forming  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  Harylebone. 

*'  A  city  of  palaces  has  sprung  up  within  twenty  years.  A  road  of  iroa,  wU 
steeds  of  steam,  brings  into  the  centre  of  this  city,  and  takes  from  it  in  one  jru, 
a  greater  number  of  living  beings  than  could  be  fbund  in  all  England  a  few  yesn 
ago ;  while  the  whole  of  London  can  be  traversed  in  half  the  time  it  Cook  to  reacfa 
Holbom  Ban  at  the  beginning  of  thto  century,  when  the  road  waa  in  the  hasi^ 
of  Mr.  MUea,  his  pair-horse  coach,  and  hia  redoubtable  Boy/'*  long  the  onh 
appointed  agents  of  communication  between  Paddington  and  the  City.  The  farts 
were  2t.  and  3«. ;  the  Journey  took  mere  than  three  hours ;  and  to  beguile  the  toac 
at  resting-places,  "  Miles's  Boy**  told  tales  and  played  upon  the  fiddle. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  eentnry,  nearly  the  whole  of  Paddh^en 
had  become  grazing-land,  upwards  of  1100  acres;  and  the  ooeopien  of 
the  Bishop's  JBstate  kept  here  hundreds  of  cows.  At  the  beginning  cf 
the  last  century,  next  to  the  ruraitty  of  Paddington,  the  gallows  and 
the  gibbet  were'  its  principal  attractions.  About  1790  were  ouilt  nearlv 
100  small  wooden  cottages,  tenanted  by  a  colony  of  COO  joumevRMS 
artificers;  but  these  dwellings  have  given  way  to  Connaught-terraoe. 

•  Paddington,  Past  and  Present,  by  William  Rdlitii]s,^lflift3|,^  able  csatii- 
button  to  eur  local  histories.  -ed  byTjOOglC: 
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Fftddington  oonsiflti  diiefly  of  two  hiUa,  Maida-hill  and  CraTen-hill; 
the  north-eastern  ilope  of  Motting-hill ;  and  a  Taller  through  which 
rune  the  Tybooni,  a  faTourite  resort  of  anglers  early  in  the  present 
century,  but  now  a  covered  sewer.  From  this  brook,  the  newly -buiH 
<liatrict,  mostly  of  palatial  mansions,  is  named  Tj^namia. 

Paddinaton  Grieen,  now  a  russet  spot,  was  the  green  of  the  Tillagers, 
shown  in  all  its  rural  beauty  in  prints  of  17fiO  and  1789.  Upon  a  portion 
of  it  were  built  the  Almshouses,  in  1714 ;  but  their  neat  little  flower- 
Spardens  have  disappeared.    South  of  the  green  is  the  new  Yestrr-Hall. 

At  Dudley  Orove  was  modelled  and  OMt,  by  Matthew  Cotes  Wyatt, 
-the  colossal  bronse  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  upon  the 
Green  Park  Arch :  it  is  30  feet  high,  and  was  conveyed  f^om  the  foun- 
•dry,  upon  a  car,  Sept.  29, 1846,  to  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Westbowrfie  Oreen  has  been  cut  up  by  the  Great  Western  Railway ; 
and  Westboume-place,  built  by  Ware,  with  the  materials  of  old  Chester- 
field House,  May  Fair,  has  disaimeared.  Close  by  is  the  Terminus  of 
the  Greai  Western  Baiboay,  with  a  magnificent  Hotel,  designed  in  the 
Xiouia  Quatorse  taste,  by  P.  Hardwick,  &.A. :  the  allegorical  sculpture 
of  the  pediment  is  by  Thomas :  the  rooms  exceed  190. 

At  Craven  Hill  was  the  Pest-house  Field,  exchanged  for  the  ground 
in  Camaby-street,  given  by  Lord  Craven  as  a  burial-place  if  London 
should  ever  be  again  visited  by  the  Plague :  but  the  field  is  now  the 
site  of  a  handsome  square  of  houses  named  Craven  Gardens. 

Bayttoaier,  a  hamlet  of  Paddington,  is  described  at  page  85. 

KnotHna,  or  Notiing  BUt,  seems  but  to  have,  been  a  corruption  of 
Tfutima;  the  wood  on  and  around  the  hill  of  that  name  having  for 


centuries  been  appropriately  so  named. 
Kentell,  or  Kensate,  is  <<  the  < 


» Green-lane"  and  Klngsfelde  Green  in 
IAary>'s  reign.   (See  page  430.) 

Mttida  Bill  and  Jliaida  Vale  were  named  from  the  famous  battle  of 
Maida,  fought  in  1806. 

The  Grand  Junction  Waterwarlu  were  established  in  1812 ;  and  oil 
Camden  Hill  is  a  storine  reservoir  containing  6,000,000  gallons.  At 
Paddington  the  basin  of  the  Orand  Junction  Gonial  joins  ^e  Regent's 
Canal,  which  passes  under  Maida  Hill  by  a  tunnel  370  yards  long.  On 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  the  immense  heapa  of  dust  and  ashes,  once  tower- 
ing above  the  house-tops,  are  said  to  have  been  worth  10,000/.  a  lieap. 

**  The  Bishop* t  £stai^  ^ishop Vroad,  Blomfield-terrace,  &c.)  pro- 
duces  30,0002.  a-year  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  lay  lessees. 

Among  the  parochial  Charities,  the  aniversary  festival  of  an  Abbqt 
of  Westromster  is  thought  to  explain  "the  Bread  and  Cheeae  Lands;'* 
and  until  1838,  in  accordance  with  a  beouest,  bread  and  cheese  were 
thrown  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Mary's  cnurch,  to  be  scrambled  for  in 
the  churchvard.    (See  Look  Hospital,  p.  383;  St.  Mabt's,  p.  385.) 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Squares  ana  Terraces  will  long  keep  in 
memory  the  munificence  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond, 
to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Paddington  possessed  a  church  before  the  district  was  assigned  to 
the  monks  of  Westminster,  in  1222.  An  "  old  and  ruinous  churdi"  was 
taken  down  about  1678^  and  was  thought,  from  its  painted  window,  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  8t,  Katherine,  Next,  St  James*s  Church  was 
huilt  by  the  Sheldons,  temp,  Charles  1.:  here  Hogarth  was  married  to 
Sir  James  Thornhill's  daughter,  in  1729.  This  church  was  taken  down, 
and  St.  ilf ary*#  built  upon  the  Green,  1788-91,  "finelv  embosomed  in 
Tenerable  elms :"  near  it  were  the  village  stocks,  and  in  the  church- 
yard were  an  ancient  yew-tree  and  a  double-leaved  elder.  Here  is  the 
tombstone  of  John  Hubbard,  who  died  in  1665,  '*aged  111  years.*' 
Kear  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Siddons  lies  Haydon,  the  ill-fated  painter,  who 
devoted  *' forty-two  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  Eng« 
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liBh  people  in  high  art:"  he  fived  manr  yean  at  1  Bonrood-pbea^ 
£dgeware-road ;  and  here,  June  22, 1846,  with  his  own  hand,  he  ter> 
minated  ( he  fitful  fever  of  his  existence.  St.  Manft  Ckxrck  is  desmbeJ 
At  page  146.  Next  was  built  Baywwater  Chapel,  bj  Mr.  Orme,  theprtsit- 
aeUer,  in  1818;  ConnauakL  Ckapely  in  1826,  now  St.  John's;  and  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Grand-Junction-road,  S^.  Jatmefs,  wlricii  ia 
1846  became  the  parish  church.  In  1844-6  was  bailt  JJoiy  Tranfy 
Church,  Bishop*s-road  (see  page  130) :  cost  18,458/.,  towards  whkh  the 
.  BeT.  Mr.  Miles  gave  40002.  In  1847  was  erected,  in  Cambridge-plaoe,  AE 
Saints  Church,  upon  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  Grand  Jnoetioa 
'Water-works'  reeerroir,  at  the  end  of  Star-street.  SL  Jokn%  m 
8outhwick-crescent,  has  a  fine  stained  window.  The  ereetioB  ef 
Dissenters'  places  ik  worship  was  long  restricted  in  Paddhigton  bj  the 
Bishops  of  London ;  but  there  are  several  chapels,  including  ooe  for 
the  Canal  boatmen,  constructed  out  of  a  stable  and  coaeh-hoosew  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  parish  is  a  large  Roman-Catholic  chmth. 

Paddington  has  lonff  been  noted  for  its  old  jmblic-houut.  Hie  **  White 
Lion,**  Edgewaie-road,  datei  1024,  the  year  when  hops  vere  fint  imponei.  At 
the  "  Red  Lion,"  near  the  Manrow-road,  tradition  says,  SbakspeaFe  acted :  mi 
another  "  Red  Lion,"  formerly  near  the  Harrow-road  bridge  over  the  boom.  i» 
devcribed  in  an  inqultUion  of  Edward  VL  In  thia  road  ia  alao  an  aadeaft 
**  Pack-horse;*'  and  the  "  Wheataheaf,"  Edgeware>road,  was  a  favourite  leaeitor 
Ben  Jonion.    (See  Robfna's  Poddingion,  Past  amd  Prnent,) 

Paddington  and  Marylebone  appear  to  have  been  favoured  by  religioas 
enthusiasts.  At  No.  26  Manchester-street  died,  in  1814,  the  notorio* 
Joanna  Southcott,  after  baring  imposed  upon  six  medical  men  with  the 
absurd  story  of  her  being  about  to  give  birth  to  the  jouug  "  Shiloh.* 
Bichard  Brothers,  the  self-stvled  **  Nephew  of  God,"  lodged  at  No.  36 
Paddington-street,  and  died  in  Upper  Baker-street,  in  1824.  Spei>ee, 
.  the  disdple  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  lived  In  Great  Marylebone-streel: 
he  was  known  as  ''  Dr.  Spence,"  when  he  was  the  only  surgeon  ia 
the  village  of  Marylebone. 

PAIKTED  CHAMBER  (THE)^ 
Bepresented  to  have  been  the  bed-chamber  and  death-place  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  old  Palace  at  Westminster,  existed  in  its  founda- 
tion-walls  until  the  great  fire  in  1834.  It  was  also  called  St.  Edward's 
Chamber ;  and  asaumed  its  second  name  after  it  had  been  paimted  by 
order  of  Benry  IIL  In  the  ceremonial  of  the  marriage  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  in  1477,  the  Painted  Chamber  is  called  St.  Edward's 
Chamber;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke^  in  his  Fourth  Institutes,  states  that 
the  causes  of  Parliament  were  in  ancient  time  shown  in  La  Chimbrr 
Depeint,  or  St.  Edward's  Chamber.  Before  the  fire  of  1834,  thb  apart- 
ment had  two  floors,  one  tesselated,  and  the  otlier  boarded :  it  was  SO 
feet  6  in.  in  length,  26  feet  wide,  and  its  height  from  the  upper  floor 
was  81  feet.  The  ceiling,  temp.  Henry  III.,  was  dight  with  guded  and 
painted  tracery,  including  small  wainscot  patera,  variousljr  ornamented. 
It  was  hung  with  tapestries,  chiefly  representing  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
probably  put  up  temp.  Charles  II.  Sandford,  in  his  Coronation  of 
James  J  I.,  mentions  these  tapestries  as  '<  Five  pieces  of  the  Si^ge  of 
Troy,  and  one  piece  of  Gardens  and  Fountains.'*  In  1800,  these  hang^ 
ings  and  the  wainscoting  were  removed,^  when  the  walls  and  window- 
jambs  were  found  covered  with  paintings  of  the  battles  of  the  Mscca- 
bees;  the  Seven  Brethren;  St.  John,  habited  as  a  pilgrim,  presenting  a 
ring  to  Kinff  Edward  the  Confessor ;  the  canonisation  of  King  Edward, 
with  seraphim,  &c. ;  and  black-letter  Scripture  texts.  The  paintings 
Are  noticed  in  the  MS.  Itinerary  of  Simon  Simeon,  and  Hugo  the  lUu- 

*  About  the  year  1820,  the  tspestzv  was  sold  to  Kr.  Charies  Yainoki,  of  Great 
£l  Helan'a,  for  IM. 
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minator  (Franoiican  friars),  in  1322;  who  name  ''that  well-known 
chamber,  oif  whose  walls  all  the  histories  of  the  wars  of  the  whole 
Bible  are  painted  beyond  description:"  and  an  Exchequer  Roll,  20 
Kdw.  I.  anno  1292,  headed,  ''  p'ma  op'iMe*o  picturey"^  or  hrst  work  of 
Painting,  contains  an  account  of  the  disbursements  of  Master  Walter, 
the  painter,  for  the  emendation  of  the  pictures  in  the  King's  Oreat 
Chamber,  as  the  Punted  Chamber  was  then  called*  Specimens  of  these 
paintings  are  given  by  J.  T.  Smith  in  his  Antiqmtiea  of  Westminster; 
and  in  the  Vetusta  Monvmenia,  toL  tI.  ;  and  in  1835,  drawings  of  the 
pictures  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

In  the  Painted  Chamber,  Parliaments  were  opened,  before  the 
Lords  eat  in  the  Court  of  Requests.  Here  Conferences  of  both  Houses 
were  held ;  here  sat  in  priTate  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  bringing 
Charles  I.  to  trial ;  and  here  the  death-warrant  of  the  unhapp?  King 
was  signed.  After  the  great  fire  of  1834,  the  walls  of  the  Chamber 
were  roofed,  and  the  interior  was  fitted  up  as  a  temporar?  House  of 
Lords.  The  buildinj^  was  taken  down  in  1853,  when  the  brick  and  stone 
work  of  the  north  side,  and  the  ends  of  the  Chamber,  including  several 
Gothic  stone  window-oases,  were  sold  for  502. 

PAINTED  GLASS. 
The  finest  spedmens  are  described  under  Windows,  Paikted. 

PALACES,  ROTAL. 
The  three  royal  metropolitan  palaces  are,  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
residence  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Court ;  St«  James's  Palace,  used 
exdusiTely  for  State  purposes ;  and  Kensington  Palace,  no  longer  the 
abode  of  royalty. 

Hatton  (in  1708)  says :  "  Of  Courts  of  our  Kings  and  Queens  there  were  hereto- 
fore many  in  London  and  Weitminster :  as  the  Tower  of  London^  where  some 
believe  Julias  Caesar  lodged,  and  William  the  Conqueror;  in  the  Old  Jewrp, 
where  Henry  VI.;  Bajmard^t  Castle,  vrhere  Henry  VII. ;  Bridewell,  where  King 
Jolin  and  Henry  Vllf. ;  Tower  Roual,  where  Richard  II.  and  Kin|r  Stephen ; 
Wardrobe,  in  Great  Carter-lane,  where  Richard  III. ;  also  at  Somerset  Houses 
kept  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  at  Wettmineter,  near  the  Hall,  where  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  several  other  kings  kept  iheir  Courts.  But  of  later  times,  the  place 
for  the  Court,  when  m  town,  was  mostly  Whitehall:  a  very  pleasant  and  commo- 
dious situation,  looking  into  St.  James's  Park,  the  oanal,  Arc.  west,  and  the  noble 
river  of  Thames  east;  Privy  Gardens,  with  fountains,  statues,.ftc.,  and  an  open 
prospect  to  the  statue  at  Charing  Cross,  north.  This  palace  being,  in  January 
1697,  demolished  by  fire,  except  the  Banqueting  House  (built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
temp.  James  I),  there  has  since  been  no  reception  for  the  Court  in  town  but  St. 
Janets  Palace,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  by  the  Park ;  and  Whitehall  will 
doubtless  be  rebuilt  in  a  short  time,  being  designed  one  of  the  most  famous  palaces 
in  Christendom." 

**  Her  Majesty  has  also  these  noble  palaces  for  the  Court  to  reside  in  at  plea- 
sure: Kensington  House  {so  near,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  town),  Compdsn 
House,  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court,  Winchester  House;  all  which  palaces,  for 
pleasant  situation,  nobleness  of  building,  dellghtnil  gardens  and  walks,  extern- 
ally; and  for  commodious,  roagnlflcent  rooms,  rich  furniture,  and  curious 
painting,  internally,— cannot  be  matched  in  number  and  quality  by  any  one 
prince  on  earth." 

BuoKiNOHAif  Palace,  the  town  residence  of  the  Sovereign,  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  was  built  by  Nash  and  Blore,  between 
1825  and  1837,  upon  the  site  of  Buckingham  House,  of  which  the 
§^rottnd-floor  alone  remains.  The  northern  side  of  the  site  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  Mulberry>garden,  planted  by  James  I.  in  1609,  whicn  in 
the  next  two  reigns  became  a  public  garden.  Evelyn  describes  it  in 
*  There  are  also  entries  in  the  Close  Rolli,  12  Hen.  III.  (122H),  for  painting 
the  Great  Exchequer  Chamber;  and  12S6,  for  the  King's  Great  Chamber;  prov- 
ing that  oil-jMinting  was  practised  In  England  nearly  two  centuries  before  iu 
I  discovery  by  John  ab  Eyck,  in  1410. 
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1654  a»  "y  only  pboe  of  refreshment  about  y^  towne  for  penoiw  of 
J*  beet  qaalitj  to  be  ezceedinglj  cheated  at ;"  and  Pepjs  refers  to  it  ■■ 
^a  ailW  place/'  but  with  <<a  wildemeas  somewhat  prettj."  It  Is  a 
favounte  locality  in  the  gaj  cofnedies  of  Charles  II.'s  reign. 

Dfyden  fyvqnented  the  Mulberry  Gardens ;  and  according  to  a  cmtmupurmrj, 
the  poet  ate  Urta  there  with  Mra.  Anne  Reeve,  bis  mistfess.  The  oempeny  sat  m 
srbottiB,  and  were  regaled  with  cheesecakes,  lyllabubs^  and  sweetened  wine : 
wine-and-water  at  dinner,  and  a  dlth  of  tea  afterwards.  Sometimes  the  ladies 
wore  masks.  "  The  country  ladys,  /or  the  first  month,  take  np  their  placet  In  tbe 
Mulberry  Gardens  as  early  as  a  citizen's  wife  at  a  new  play.''--Sir  C.  Sedkys 
Jf  sherry  Garden,  1668. 

*'  A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise, 
Where  SwUey's  noUe  muse  found  mulberries." — Dr,  JCusf  . 

Upon  the  above  part  of  the  garden  site  was  bnilt  Ooring  Homse,  let  to 
the  Earl  of  Arlinj^ton  hi  1666,  and  thence  named  ArlmgUm  Htntm  :  ia 
this  year  the  Earl  broaght  from  Holland,  for  60it.,  the  first  ponod  of  tea 
received  in  England;  so  that,  In  all  probabilitr,  theftnt  cmp  qfiaa 
made  in  England  vuu  dntnk  upon  the  nie  of  Buckingham  J^alaee, 
There  is  a  rare  print  of  Arlington  Honse,  by  Sntton  Nichols,  and  a  copy 
by  John  Seago.  In  1698  the  property  was  sold  to  Sheffield,  Dnke  of  Buck- 
ingham, for  whom  the  house  was  rebailt  in  1703,  in  the  heavy  Datcb  stvle, 
of  red  brick,  with  stone  finishings.    Some  vignettes  of  the  mansion,  then 
JBvcAtR^Aom  House,  are  engraved  at  the  heads  of  chapters,  and  in  illami- 
nated  capitals,  of  the  second  volume  of  the  collected  poems  of  Backing- 
ham,  "the  Muses' friend,  himself  a  Mnse."  On  the  fonr  sides  be  inscribed, 
hi  gold,  fonr  pedantic  mottoes :  '*  Sic  siti  betantur  Lares  ;*'  **  Ros  in 
nrbe  ;*'  '*  Spectator  fastidiosns  sibi  molestus  ;'*  and  "  Lente  inccepity  cito 
perfedt."    The  honse  was  surmounted  with  lead  figures  of  Mercury, 
Secresy,  Equity,  Liberty,  Truth,  and  Apollo ;  and  the  Four  Seasons.  De- 
foe describes  it  as  "  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  London,  both  by  reason 
of  its  situation  and  its  building  :*'  its  fine  garden,  noble  terraoe  (with 

Cipect  of  open  country),  a  little  park  with  a  pretty  canal ;  and  the 
n  of  water,  and  Neptune  and  Tntons*  fountain  in  the  front  court. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingnam,  in  a  letter  to  the  Dnke  of  Shrewsbury, 
minutely  describes  the  mansion :  its  hall  painted  in  the  school  of  Ba- 
phael;  its  parlour  by  Ricoi;  its  staircase  with  the  story  of  Dido;  its 
ceiling  with  gods  and  goddesses ;  and  its  grand  saloon  by  Gentilesehi 
The  flat  leaded  roof  was  balustraded  for  a  promenade ;  and  here  was  a 
dstern  holding  50  tuns  of  water,  driven  up  by  an  engine  from  the  Thames. 
To  his  third  wife,  a  natural  daughter  of  James  II.  by  Catherine  Sedley.  the 
Duke  was  tenderly  attached,  and  studied  her  convenience  in  planaing  Bueklaa- 
hani  House:  "the  highest  story  of  the  private  apartments, **  he  tells  na,  '*u 
fitted  for  the  women  and  children,  with  the  floors  so  contrived  aa  to  prevent  all 
noise  over  my  wife's  head  during  the  mysteries  of  Lucina." 

Buckingham  House  waa  purchased  by  George  IIL  for  21,0001.  in 
1761,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  St  James's 
Palace:  their  Majestiea  soon  removed  here,  and  all  their  aucceeding 
children  were  born  here.  In  1775  the  property  was  settled  on  Queen 
Charlotte  (in  exchange  for  Somerset  House),  and  thenceforth  Bock* 
ingham  House  was  called  "  the  Queen's  House."  Here  the  King  col- 
lected his  magnificent  library,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (see  p.  534). 
Dr.  Johnson,  by  permission  of  the  librarian,  frequently  consulted  books; 
and  here  he  held  his  memorable  conversation  with  George  III. 

"  It  is  curious  that  the  roysl  collector  (George  III.)  and  his  venerable  Ifhrarisa 
(Mr.  Barnard)  should  have  survived  almost  sixty  years  after  comme*)cinf  the 
formation  of  this,  the  most  complete  private  library  in  Ennpe,  steadily  appia- 
priatinfT  20001.  per  annum  to  this  ol^ect,  and  adhering  with  scrupulous  attontlon 
to  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  conUined  in  the  admirable  letter  printMl  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons."— Q«ortor/y  Review,  June  1826. 

In  1766  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  were  removed  here,  to  an  ootagooal 
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apartment  at  the  south-east  angle;  but  they  were  transferred  to  Wind- 
sor Castle  in  I78a  The  Saloon  was  saperblr  fitted  as  the  Throne- 
room,  and  here  Queen  Charlotte  held  her  pablio  drawing-rooms ;  and 
in  the  Crimson,  Blue  Velyet,  and  other  rooms,  was  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures.  Thus  the  mansion  remained  until  1825,  externally  "  dull, 
dowdy,  and  decent;  nothing  more  than  a  large,  substantial,  and  re- 
spectable-looking red  brick  house." 

The  Pakce,  as  reconstructed  by  Nash,  consisted  of  three  sides  of  a 
square,  Roman-Corinthian,  raised  upon  a  Doric  basement,  with  pediments 
at  the  ends;  the  fourth  side,  enclosed  bv  iron  palisades,  with  a  central 
entrance  arch  of  white  marble,  adapted  from  that  of  Constantine  at 
Kome.  Mr.  Nash  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blore,  who  raised  the  building 
a  Btory ;  and  the  palace  was  opened  lor  public  inspection  in  1831.  William 
1Y.  and  Queen  Adelaide  did  not  remoTO  here ;  but  on  July  13, 1837, 
Queen  Victoria  took  up  her  residence  here.  In  1846  the  erection  of 
the  east  side  was  commenced ;  and  in  1851  the  marble  arch  was  removed 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  Hyde  Park.  There  haTe  since  been  added 
«  spacious  Ball-room,  &c.  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palace. 

The  east  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  is  German,  of  the  last  century : 
its  extent  is  360  feet,  height  77  feet;  extreme  height  of  centre  90  feet ; 
frontage  70  feet  in  advance  of  the  former  wings.  The  four  central  gate- 
piers  are  capped  bv  an  heraldic  Uon  and  unicorn,  and  dolphins ;  and 
the  state  entrances  have  golden  grilles  of  rich  design.  The  wings  are 
surmounted  by  statues  of  Morning,  Noon  (Apollo),  and  Night;  the 
Hours,  and  the  Seasons ;  and  upon  turrets  flanking  the  central  shield 
(bearing  **  Y.  B.  1847")  are  colossal  figures  of  Britannia  and  St.  George ; 
besides  groups  of  trophies,  festoons  of  flowers,  &c.  The  inner  front 
has  a  central  double  portico ;  the  tympanum  is  filled  with  sculpture,  and 
the  pediment  crowned  with  statues  of  Neptune,  Commerce,  and  Naviga- 
tion in  the  centre.  Around  the  entire  building  is  a  scroll  frieze  of  the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle.  The  garden  or  western  front,  architec- 
turally the  principal  one,  has  five  Corinthian  towers,  and  a  balustraded 
terrace ;  the  upper  portion  having  statues,  trophies,  and  bas-reliefs,  by 
Flaxman  and  otner  sculptors. 

Tke  Marble  Hall  and  SevXphare  Qailery  have  mosaic  bordered 
floors,  and  ranges  of  Carrara  columns  with  mosaic  gold  bases  and 
capitjds.  The  sculpture  consists  chiefly  of  busts  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  eminent  statesmen.    Beyond  the  Sculpture  Gallery  is  the  Library, 

Tk€  Grand  StaireoM  is  marble,  with  ormolu  acanthus  balustrades : 
the  ceiling  has  frescoes  bv  Townsend,  of  Morning,  Evening,  Noon,  and 
Night,  on  a  gold  ground ;  besides  wreaths  of  flowers,  imitative  mar- 
bles, &c.,  in  the  Italian  manner.  The  brief  pageant  of  the  Queen 
leaving  the  Palace  to  proceed  in  state  to  open  rarliament  may  be  wit- 
nessed by  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  Hall,  issued  by  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  Yeomen 
Porters,  and  other  oflidal  persons,  in  their  rich  costumes,  while  the 
Sovereign  proceeds  to  the  State-carrii^e,  presents  a  nu^^nificent  scene. 

The  VembuU  is  richly  decorated  in  vermilion  and  gold:  here  are 
a  marble  statue  of  the  Queen,  by  Gibson,  R.  A. ;  and  of  Prince  Albert, 
by  Wvatt;  and  bas-reliefs  of  Peace  and  War,  by  Thomas.  The  look- 
ing-glass and  ormolu  doors  cost  300  guineas  a-pair,  and  each  mosaic 
gold  capital  and  base  30  guineas. 

The  principal  SUUe  Apartmente  are :  the  Oreen  Drawing-room,  in 
the  centre  of  the  east  front,  and  opening  upon  the  upper  portico :  for 
state  balls,  Tippoo  Saib*s  Tent  Is  added  to  this  room,  upon  the  portico, 
and  is  lightea  by  a  gorgeous  ''Indian  sun,"  8  feet  in  aiameter.  Next 
is  the  Throne  Room,  which  is  64  feet  in  length :  the  walls  are  hung  with 
crimson  ^satin ;  and  the  coved  ceiling  is  emblaaoned  with  arms,  and 
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gilded  in  the  boldest  lUUan  st jle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  BeaMA  }a 
a  white  marble  frieze,  Bculptured  by  Baily,  with  the  Wan  of  die  Bi«es. 
Stotbard'B  last  great  design.*  On  the  north  side  of  the  apartneBt  s 
an  alcove,  with  crimson  veWet  huigings,  gilding,  and  embkioiirT.a^ 
a  fascia  of  massive  gilt  wreaths  and  figures.  In  this  rece«s  is  pbeed 
the  royal  throne,  or  chair  of  state ;  seated  in  which,  svrrooDded  bj  btr 
ministers,  great  ofiicers  of  state,  and  the  court,  her  Majesty  reoen* 
addresses.    In  this  room  also  are  held  Privy  Councils. 

The  Picture  OaUery,  in  the  centre  of  the  iialace,  is  about  180  fectb 
length  by  26  feet  in  breadth,  and  has  a  semi-Gothic  roof,  with  atripk 
row  of  ground-glass  lights,  bearing  the  stars  of  all  the  orden  ef 
knighthood  in  Europe ;  but  Yon  Raumer  considers  the  light  fiilee  ui 
insufficient,  and  broken  by  the  architectural  decorations.  Occs«loia^i 
this  gallery  is  used  as  a  ball-room,  and  for  state  banquets. 

The  door-cases  have  colossal  caryatidal  figures,  and  are  gorgcos^r 
gilt;  and  the  marble  ohimney-pieees  are  smilptared  with  witMat^ 
portraits  of  great  painters. 

The  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  George  IV.  is  |ire-eminnitl7  lif^  *c 
Putch  and  Flemish  art.  The  chief  exception*  are  Reynolds's  Deaih  of  D^ 
hi«  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  and  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  in  spectacka:  tke  ft^ 
Wedding,  and  Blind  Man's  Buff,  by  Wilkie;  a  Landscape  by  Gainsbonwi^  <» 
a  few  recent  English  works;  and  4  pictures  by  Watteau.  In  the  coI>cla 
are  an  Altar  piece  by  Albert  Durer ;  7  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  inelodiaf  ^ 
Shipbuilder  and  his  Wife,  for  which  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  W«les,  p^* 
5000  guineas;  Rubena,  7;  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and  4  others,  hj  Vaa^tt 
Vandervelde,  7;  younger  Vandeivelde,  4;  G.  Dow,  8;  Paul  Potter,  4;  A.O$a^ 
9;  younger  Teniers,  14;  Vandermeulen,  IS;  Wonvermana,  9 ;  Cuyp,  9. 

In  the  State  Rooms  are  royal  portraits,  by  Kneller,  Lely,  A.  Baaar.  >. 
Dance,  Copley,  Gainsborough,  Wright,  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  Wiuterhalter,  tc 

In  the  western  front  is  the  Grand  (central)  Saioan,  north  of  vfcies 
is  the  Yellow  Drawing -room,  commnnicating  with  the  Private  Apai^' 
raents  of  her  Majesty,  which  extend  along  the  north  finoat  </  ^ 
palace.  The  Grand  Saloon  has  a  semicircular  ba^,  and  scaglioia  laps* 
lazuli  columns  with  mosaic  gold  capitals,  supporting  a  rich  architn*<^ 
and  bas-reliefs  of  children  with  emblems  of  music;  the  domed  eeilifes 
are  richly  gilt  with  roses,  shamrocks,  and  thistles,  and  acaothss-lMT^ 
and  the  royal  anus  in  the  spandrels.  The  State  Batt-ro^m,  aortk^ 
the  Grand  Saloon,  has  scagUila  porphyry  Corinthian  columns,  «i*^ 
gilded  capitals,  carrying  an  entablature  and  coved  ceiling,  elaborately 
gilt :  here  are  "Winterhalter's  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert: 
and  Vandyke's  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta- Maria.  South  of  the  Ball-rotfi 
is  the  State  Dining-rooniy  which  has  an  elegantly  wrought  ceiBi^t 
and  circular  panels  bearing  the  regal  crown  and  the  monogram  V.  B.: 
the  whole  in  stone-tint :  here  are  Lawrence's  whole-loigth  of  Georft 
lY.  in  his  coronation  robes,  and  other  royal  portraits. 

The  merit  of  the  architectural  sculptures  is  their  noHonaUtjf.  Tks 
friezes  and  reliefs  of  scenes  in  British  historr  are  mostly  by  Baily,  E.A.: 
those  of  Alfred  expelling  the  Danes,  and  delivering  the  Laws,  oo  tbe 
garden-front,  and  the  Progress  of  Navigation  on  the  main  front,  are  i^ 
compositions ;  as  are  also  Stothard's  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  the  Threat 
room ;  .and  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  rose,^shamrock,  and  thistle.  Bet 
the  marble  chimney -pieces  and  door-cases,' sculptured  with  carjatidiS 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  architectural  ornament,  often  present  a  6tTic£» 
mixture  of  fragments  of  Egypt,  Greece^  £tniria,-Bome,  and  the  Vi^ 
Ages,  in  the  same  apartment. 

»  The  venerable  Stothard  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old  irh«^ 
designed  this  frieae;  yet  it  possesses  ail  the  vigour  and  imagination  whkli  tJ^ 
distinguished  his  best  days.  The  drawings  were  sold  at  Chrlstie'B,  on  the  decease 
of  the  painter;  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  became  the  puicbasec. 
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In  the  fi^arden  were  formerly  two  Ionic  Conienratoriea ;  the  southern- 
most  of  which  is  now  the  Palace  Chapel,  consecrated  bj  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbnrj,  March  25, 184a  The  aisles  are  formed  by  rows 
of  Composite  cast-iron  columns ;  and  at  the  west  end,  facing  the  altar, 
is  the  Queen's  closet,  supported  upon  Ionic  columns  from  the  screen  of 
Carlton  House. 

The  Pieature-groundM  comprise  about  40  acres,  including  the  lake  of 
5  acres  ;  at  the  verge  of  which,  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  is  a  pic- 
turesque pavilion,  or  garden-house,  with  a  minaret  roof.  In  the  centre 
is  an  octagonal  room,  with  figures  of  Midnight  and  Dawn  ;  and  8  lu- 
nettes, painted  in  fresco,  from  Milton *s  Comus,  by  Eastlake,  Maclise, 
Landseer,  Dvce,  Stanfield,  Uwins,  Lesliei  and  Ross ;  besides  relief  ara- 
besques, medalliofiB,  figures  and  groups,  from  Milton's  poems.  On  the 
right  is  a  room  decorated  in  the  Pompeian  style,  copied  from  existing 
remains.  The  apartment  on  the  left  is  embellished  in  the  romantic  stvle, 
from  the  novels  and  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  (See  Gruner's  HuU" 
tratioHMy  described  by  Mrs.  Jameson). 

Buckmgham  Palace  has  been  the  scene  of  two  superb  Costume 
Balls— in  1842  and  1845:  the  first  in  the  style  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III. ;  and  the  f£te  in  1845  in  the  taste  of  George  II. 's  reign. 
Th€  Royal  Mew*  is  described  at  page  50$. 

Immediately  under  the  Palace  pasies  '*  the  King's  Scholars*  Pond  Sewer,** 
the  main  drain  of  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Westminster  connexion  of 
sewers,  occupying  the  whole  channel  of  a  rivulet  formerly  known  as  Tye  Brook, 
having  its  source  at  Hampstead,  and  draining  an  area  of  2000  acres,  1500  of 
which  are  covered  with  houses.  S  large  portion  of  the  sewer  arches  was  recon- 
structed, under  densely-populated  neighbourhoods,  without  any  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  what  was  going  on  a  few  feet  below  the  foundations  of 
their  houses.  In  its  present  complete  state,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
and  extensive  piece  of  sewerage  ever  executed  iu  this  or  any  other  country. 

St.  Jawks's  Pala€B,  Westminster,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  James's 
Park,  and  at  the  western  end  of  Pall  Mall,  occupies  the  site  of  a  hospital^ 
founded  by  some  pious  citizens  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  four« 
teen  leprous  females,  to  whom  eight  brethren  were  added  to  perform 
divine  service.    The  good  work  was  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  was  en- 
dowed by  the  citizens  with  lands ;  and  in  1290,  Edward  I.  granted  to  the 
foundation  the  privilege  of  an  annual  Fair,  to  be  held  on  the  eve  of  St. 
James  and  six  following  days.    The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Berkynge, 
abbot  of  Westminster,  in  Henry  III.*s  reign  ;  and  in  1450  ito  perpetual 
custody  was  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  Eton  College.    In  1632,  Henry 
VIII.  obtained  the  hospital  in  exchange  for  Chattisham  and  other  lands 
in  Suffolk :  he  then  dismissed  the  inmates,  pensioned  the  sisterhood ;  and 
having  pulled  down  the  ancient  structure,  he  "  purchased  all  the  mea- 
dows aboat  St.  James's,  and  there  made  a  faire  mansion  and  a  parke  for 
his  greater  commoditie  and  pleasure  "  {Holinshed) :  the  Sutherland  View 
of  1543  shows  the  palace  far  away  in  the  fields.    **  The  Manor  House," 
as  it  was  then  called,  is  believed  to  have  been  planned  by  Holbein,  and 
built  under  the  direction  of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.    Henry's  gate- 
hoQse  and  turrets  face  St.  Jameses  Street:  the  orisinsl' hospital,  to 
judge  from  the  many  remains  of  stone  mullions,  labeb,  and  other  ma« 
■onry,  found  in  1838,  on  taking  down  some  parts  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
was  of  the  Norman  period.    It  was  occasionally  occupied  by  Henry  as 
a  semi-rural  residence,  down  to  the  period  when  Wolsey  surrendered 
Whitehall  to  the  Crown.    Edward  and  Elizabeth  rarely  resided  at  St. 
James's :  but  Mary  made  it  the  place  of  her  gloomy  retirement  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain ;  and  here  she  expired.  The 
Manor  House,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  except  the  park  and  the 
stablM  or  the  mews,  were  granted  by  James  I.  to  his  son  Henry  in 
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1610 ;  at  whoM  death,  in  1612,  they  rererted  to  the  Crown.  Charki  L 
enlarged  the  palace,  and  most  of  his  children  (indttding  Chaxiee  114 
were  bom  in  it :  here  he  deposited  the  gallery  of  antiqae  statacs  pris- 
dpally  collected  for  him  by  Sir  Kenelm  Djgby.  In  this  r«gn  wm 
fitted  up  the  chapel  of  the  hospital,  on  the  west  side,  as  the  Ckapd 
Royal,  described  at  page  165.  Here  Charles  L  attended  dirine  service 
on  the  morning  of  his  execution :  **  from  henoe  the  king  walked  throii|(h 
the  Park,  guarded  with  a  regiment  of  foot  and  partisans,  to  VHiitebalL*' 
(Whitelocke's  MemoHaU,  p.  374.)  The  QueetC*  Chapd,  now  the  Gv- 
jMn  Chapel,  was  built  for  Catherine  of  Braganza,  in  the  friary  of  the 
couTentual  establishment  founded  here  by  her  nugestj,  under  the 
direction  of  Cardioal  Howard. 

The  Queen  flnt  heard  mass  there  on  Suadi^,  Septeoiber  SI,  1662,  vben  Ladf 
Cutlemaine,  though  a  Protestant,  and  the  King's  avowed  mistress,  attended  her 
as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  Pepys  describes  "  the  fine  altar  oraaoieats,  tbe 
Ikyers  in  their  habits,  and  the  priesu  with  their  fine  crosses,  and  maoy  other  tat 
things."— 2>iary,  vol.  i.  p.  31S. 

At ''  St.  James's  House"  Monk  resided  while  planninflr  the  Restora- 
tion. In  the  old  bed-chamber,  now  the  ante-chamber  to  the  levee-rooA, 
was  born  James  (the  old  Preteuder),  the  son  of  James  II.  by  Ifary  of 
Modena :  the  bed  stood  dose  to  the  back  stairs,  and  favoured  the  scandsl 
of  the  child  being  convened  in  a  warming-pan  to  the  Queen's  bed.  la 
this  reign  Yerrio,  the  painter,  was  keeper  of  the  nslaoe-gardeDS.  Dnrbg 
the  Civil  Wars,  St.  James's  became  the  urison-hoase,  ror  nearly  three 
years,  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Duke  of  Glouoeeter,  and  the  PHncess  Eli- 
zabeth :  on  April  20, 1648,  the  Duke  of  York  escaiped  from  the  palaoe- 
p;arden  into  the  Park,  through  the  Spriif^  Garden,  to  a  hackney-cosch 
in  waiting  for  him;  and,  in  female  disguise,  he  reached  a  Dutch  vesMl 
below  Qravesend.  After  the  Restoration,  the  Duke  occupied  St. 
James's ;  and  one  of  its  rooms  was  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Court 
Beauties,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Here  the  Duke  slept  the  night  before  his 
coronation,  aod  next  morniDgproceeded  to  WhitehalL 

On  December  IS,  1688,  William  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  St. 
James's,  where,  three  days  afterwards,  the  peers  assembled,  and  the 
household  and  other  officers  of  the  abdicated  sovereign  laid  down  their 
badges.  Evelyn  sajs:  "All  the  world  goes  to  see  the  Prince  at  SL 
James's,  where  there  is  a  greate  court.  There  I  eaw  him:  he  is  rery 
stately,  serious,  aod  reserved."  {Diary,  voU  L  p.  680.)  King  WilUan 
occasionally  held  councils  here ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  burning 
of  Whitehall,  in  I6d7,  that  this  Palace  became  used  for  state  cere- 
monies, whence  dates  the  Covri  of  St,  James*s»  William  and  Mary, 
however,  resided  chiefly  at  Kensington ;  and  St.  James's  was  next  fitted 
np  for  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  Princess  Anne,  wbo^  on 
her  accession  to  the  throne,  considerably  enlarged  the  edifice.  George 
L  lived  here  like  a  private  gentleman :  in  1727  he  gave  a  banquet  here 
to  the  entire  Court  of  Common  Council.  The  fourth  plate  of  Hogarth's 
^'Kake's  Progress"  shows  St.  James's  Palace  gatewav  in  173d^  with 
the  quaint  carriages  and  chairs  arriving  on  the  birthday  of  Caroline, 
George  ll.'s  consort :  her  Majesty  died  at  St.  James's  in  1737.  The 
wing  facing  Cleveland-row  was  built  for  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  his  marriage  in  1736.  The  State  Rooms  were  enlarged  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  IIL,  whose  marriage  was  celebrated  here  SepteoH 
ber  6, 1761.  George  IV,  was  born  here  August  12, 1762;  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  Queen's  bed  was  removed  to  the  Great  Drawing-room,and 
company  were  admitted  to  see  the  iufant  prince  on  dra wins-room  days. 
The  Court  was  held  here  durine  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  though  his 
domestic  residence  was  at  Buckiugham  House.  St.  James's  was  re- 
fitted on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Walei»  April  8, 1796,  in  the 
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yhapel  Royal.  On  Jaonary  21, 1809,  the  east  wing  of  the  palace,  in- 
tluding  their  raaieetiea'  priTate  apartmenta  and  those  of  the  Duke  of 
i^ambridfi^,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt  In  1814  the 
State  Apartments  were  fitted  np  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
K.ing  of  Prussia,  when  also  Marshal  Blucher  was  an  inmate  of  the 
)alMe.  In  1823  a  maipiificent  banqueting-hall  was  added  to  the  staie^ 
-corns.  In  January  1^27  the  remains  of  the  Dulce  of  Torlc  lay  in  state 
n  the  palace.  WiUiam  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  resided  here ;  but  since 
.he  accession  of  her  present  Majesty,  St.  James's  has  only  been  used  for 
eyees  and  drawing-rooms. 

The  lofty  brick  gatehouse  bears  upon  its  roof  the  bell  of  the  Qreai 
Olock,  dated  a.d.  1731,  and  inscribed  with  the  nameof  ClaT,  clockmaker 
o  George  II.  It  strikes  the  hours  and  quarters  upon  three  bells,  re- 
{uires  to  be  wound  erery  day,  and  originally  had  only  one  hand.  A 
>rint  of  the  oonrt-yard,  with  the  noting  of  Mary  de  Medicis  and  her 
laughter  Henrietta- Maria,  in  1638,  shows  a  dial  which  must  haye  be- 
onged  to  a  preyious  clock.  The  present  dock  has  been  under  the  care 
>f  the  VnlUamys,  the  royal  dockmakers,  since  1748. 

When  the  gatehouse  was  repaired  In  18SI,  the  clock  was  remoyed,  and  not 
mt  up  again,  on  account  of  the  roof  being  reported  untafe  to  cany  the  yreight. 
rhe  inhabitanU  of  the  neighbourhood  then  memorialised  William  IV.  for  the 
•eplacement  of  the  timekeeper :  the  King,  haying  ascertained  Its  weight,  shrewdly 
nquired  how.  If  the  palace  roof  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  clock,  it  was 
^e  for  the  number  of  persons  occasionally  seen  upon  It  to  witness  processions, 
ke.  The  clock  was  forthwith  replaced,  and  a  minute-hand  was  added,  with 
lew  dials :  the  original  dials  were  of  wainscot,  in  a  great  number  of  yery  small 
>ieces,  cnifonaly  doyetailed  together. 

The  gatehouse  enters  the  quadrangle,  named  the  Colour  Court,  from 
the  colours  of  the  military  guard  of  honour  bdng  placed  here :  in  this 
M>urt  one  of  the  three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  is  relieyed  alternately 
)yery  morning  at  eleyen  o'dock,  when  the  keys  of  the  garrison  are  de- 
iyered  and  the  regimental  standiu^d  exchanged,  during  the  performance 
)f  the  bands  of  musia  Westward  is  the  AmboMtadori^  Court,  where 
ire  the  apartments  of  certain  branches  of  theRoval  Family;  and  beyond 
t  the  Stable-  Yard,  andently  the  stable-yard  of  the  palace,  and  where 
lyas  the  Queen's  Library,  upon  the  site  of  Stafford  House.  (See  p.  494.) 
3n  the  east  side  is  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  where  permiision 
nay  be  obtained  to  yiew  the  palace.  Eastward  of  the  gatehouse  is  the 
Ofiee  of  ike  Board  of  Green  Cloth  ;  and  still  further,  the  office  of  the 
Lord  Steward  of  Her  Majesty's  Household.  Beyond  are  the  gstes 
eading  to  the  quadrangle  known  of  old  as  **  the  Chair  Court."  The 
State  ApartmenU,  in  th^  south  front  of  the  nalace,  front  the  garden  and 
>t.  James's  Park.  The  soyereign  enters  oy  the  garden  gate ;  and  it 
ras  here,  on  the  2d  of  August  1796,  that  Margaret  Nicholson  attempted 
o  assassinate  George  III.  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage.  The 
^taie  Apartments  are  reaehed  by  the  Great  Staircase,  the  EntrSe  Gal- 
ery,  the  Guard  Chamber  (its  walls  covered  with  weapons  in  fandful 
levices),  and  a  similar  apartment.  Here  are  stationed  the  Teomen  of 
he  Queen's  Guard;  and  the  honours  of  the  Guard  Chamber  are  paid 

0  distinguished  personages  on  leyee  and  drawing-room  days. 

r«OOT<ii  q^  the  Guard  were  first  instituted  in  1485*.  hy  Henry  VII.,  upon  the 
lodel  of  a  somewhat  similar  hand  retained  by  Louis  XI.  of  France.  They 
rere  at  first  archers;  but  on  the  death  of  William  III.  all  took  the  partisan, 
•  now  carried.    The  dress  has  continued  unaltered  since  the  reign  of  Charlce  If. 

Th«  Corpa  of  Gentlemun-at-Armt  (changed  from  Pensioners  byWilliam  IV.) 
-as  instituted  by  Henry  VIII.,  disbanded  during  the  Civil  Wars,  but  re- 
>nstructed  at  the  Restoration,  and  at  the  Revolution  of  1668.  In  1745,  when 
eorge  11.  raised  his  standard  on  Finchley  Common,  these  *'  Gentlemen*'  were 
dered  to  provide  themselves  with  horses  and  equipment  to  attend  his  vaa^c9^r> 

1  the  Add.    Their  present  uniform  is  scarlet  and  gold ;  and  the  corps  carry  ga^ 
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pande  small  battle-azet  corered  with  crimson  TeKet.  On  Afiril  10,  W%,  n 
the  apprehension  of  a  Chartist  oatbreak,  St.  Jamca'a  Palaee  vas  guhnantA  ml 
guardeid  by  these  ancient  bodies. 

Beyond  the  Gaard  Chamben  is  the  TapeHryRoom,  hani^  with  gwii^aam 
tapestrj,  mode  for  Charles  II.,  and  representiDg  the  amoors  of  Y»ef 
and  Mars.  The  stone  Tudor  arch  of  the  fireplace  is  seolptarvd  witk 
the  letters  H.  A..  (Henry  and  Anne  Bolejn),  united  by  a  true  loven' 
knot,  snrmounted  by  a  reeal  crown ;  also  the  lily  of  Franee,  the  pwt- 
cuUis  of  Westminster,  and  the  rose  of  Lancaster ."^  Here  the  soTerc^^ 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  on  the  death  of  their  predeeeesors*  are  rf 
ceived  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  from  the  capadoos  baj-windiow  pro 
claimed  and  presented  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  outer  court,  wk«ie 
are  the  sergeants-at-arms  and  band  of  household  tmmpetera.  The  pro- 
clamation of  her  present  Majesty,  on  June  21, 1837,  was  a  toQchiii]^  spec- 
tacle. Next  the  Tapestry  Room  i%  Queem  Anne*t  Boom,  the  first  of  tbe 
four  f^eat  state  apartments.  In  this  room  the  remains  of  Frederiek 
Duke  of  York  lay  in  state  in  January  1827 .  This  apartment  opens  to  tfee 
Ante- Draunng- Room,  leading  by  three  doors  into  the  Preaatet  Clo*' 
her  or  Throne  Room,  beyond  which  is  the  Queen't  Closet,  The  throat 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Presence  Chamber,  is  large  and  stately,  and  ea- 
blazoned  with  arms :  the  window-draperies  here  and  in  the  QaeeB's 
Closet  are  of  splendid  tissue- de-verre.  The  entire  suite  is  gorgeoarfy 
gilt,  hang  with  crimson  Spitalfields  damasks,  brocades,  and  Tsiret^ 
embroidered  with  gold  ;  ana  the  Wilton  carpets  bear  the  royal  arB&. 
The  public  are  admitted  to  the  corridor  by  tickets  to  eee  the  co»* 

Eany  upon  Drawing-room  days;  and  upon  certain  occasions,  wfeca 
ulletins  of  the  health  of  the  soyereign  are  issued,  they  are  shows  ta 
the  public  as  they  pass  through  the  state-rooms. 

Pictures  in  the  Statt  Aparimentt.—lMtfic  paintings  of  the  Siege  of  TonrBi^f 
and  the  Siege  of  Lisle,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Portraiu  of  ChailesIL, 
George  I.,  George  II.,  and  Queen  Anne ;  George  III.,  the  Prince  of  IValca.  sad 
the  Duke  of  York,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  George  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Y«t. 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Count  La  Lippe,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II..  copied  fh»in  Hamptea 
Court.  Lord  Nelson,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Lord  Rodney,  by  Hoppner.  Tbs 
Battles  of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo,  by  G.  Jones,  R.A.  In  the  Entree  Galkn 
are  whole- length  portraits  of  Henry  VI 11.,  reputed  by  Holbein;  Queea  Usxy; 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by. Zucchero;  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  after  Vandyke;  CtaailcsII^ 
James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary. 

The  curious  pictures  which  were  here  In  Pennant's  tiraehare  been  retnoTcd : 
including  a  Child,  3  years  6  months  old,  in  the  robes  of  a  Knight  of  the  Gaiter, 
the  second  son  or  James  I.;  also  GeofSxej  Hudson,  the  Dwarf;  and  Habosr's 
Adam  and  Eve,  painted  with  navels. 

Here  George  IV.  formed  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  to  which  was  added,  ia 
1828,  Haydon^s  "  Mock  Election,"  which  the  King  purchased  of  the  painter  far 
4>00  guineas,  erroneously  stated  800  guineas  at  page  267. 

Kensington  Palace,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  metropolis,  b 
named  from  the  adjoining  town,  although  it  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster : 

"  High  o'er  the  neighbouring  lands, 
'Midst  greens  and  sweets,  a  regal  fabric  stands.** — Tiekeil, 

The  original  mansion  was  purchased  (with  the  grounds,  six  acres)  hr 
Ring  William  III.,  in  1691,  of  Daniel  Finch,  second  Earl  of  Notdnf- 
ham.    Erelyn  notes: 

"  Feb.  25,  1690-1.— I  went  to  Kensington,  which  King  William  had  bougbtoF 
Lord  Nottingham,  and  altered,  but  was  yet  a  patched-up  building;  but  with  the 
gardens,  however,  it  is  a  very  neat  Tilla."— Jlf«iiioir«,  vol.  ii. 

In  the  following  November  the  house  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  snd 
the  king  narrowly  escaped  being  burned  in  his  bed«    The  premises  had 
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been  poMefied  by  the  Fineh  family  about  half  a  century ;  and  after  Sir 
Ileneafi^e  Finch's  adTancement  to  the  peerage,  the  mansioQ  was  called 
'*  Nottingham  House."     William  III.  employed  Wren  and  Hawks- 
moor,  who  built  the  King's  Gallery  and  the  south  front;  the  eastern 
front  was  added  by  Geor^^e  L,  from  the  designs  of  Kent ;  the  north 
-wini^'is  part  of  old  Nottingham  House.     The  entire  palace  is  of 
crimson  brick,  with  stone  finishings ;  and  consists  of  the  Clock  Court, 
Prince's  Court,  and  Princess*  Court.    King  William  held  councils  in 
this  palace;  its  decoration  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  Queen 
Mary;  and  it  was  next  fitted  up  as  the  residence  of' Queen  Anne  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark:  for  her  luxurious  Majesty  was  built  the 
Sanqueting-Honse,  described  at  page  434.     The  principal  additions 
made  by  iGnt,  for  George  L,  were  the  Cupola  Room  and  the  Great 
Staircase;  the  latter  painted  with  groups  of  portraits  from  the  Court, 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  pages,  a  Quaker,  two  Turks  in  the  suite  of 
Oeorve  L,  and  Peter  the  Wild  Boy.    George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline 
passed  most  of  their  time  here ;   and  during  the  King's  absence  on  the 
Continent,  the  Qpeen  held  at  Kensington  a  court  every  Sunday.     In 
this  palace  died  Queen  Biary  and  King  William;  Queen  Anne  and  tne 
Prince  Consort;  and  George  II. 

The  Greai  Staircase,  of  bhick  and  white  marble,  and  graceful  iron- 
'work  (the  walls  painted  by  Kent  with  mythological  subjects  in  chiar- 
oscuro, and  architectural  and  sculptural  decoration),  leads  to  the  suite 
of  twelve  State  Apartments,  some  of  which  are  hung  with  tapestry 
and  have  painted  ceilings.  The  Presence  Chamber  has  a  chimney-piece 
richly  sculptured  by  Gibbons  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  heads ;  the  ceil- 
ing IS  diapered  red,  blue,  and  gold  upon  a  white  field,  copied  by  Kent 
from  Herculaneum;  and  the  pier-glass  is  wreathed  with  flowers  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer.  The  King's  GaUery^  in  the  south  front,  has 
an  elaborately  painted  allegorical  ceiling;  and  a  circular  fresco  of  a 
Madonna,  after  BaphaeL  The  Cube  Roam  is  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
contains  gilded  statues  and  busts ;  and  a  marble  bas-relief  of  a  Roman 
marriage,  by  Rysbrack.  The  King*s  Great  Drawing-room  was  hung 
-with  the  then  new  paper,  in  imitation  of  the  old  velvet  flock.  The 
Queen's  Gallery  in  the  rear  of  the  eastern  front,  continued  north- 
-wards,  has  above  the  doorway  the  monogram  of  William  and  Mary ; 
and  the  pediment  is  enriched  with  fruits  and  flowers  in  high  relief  and 
wholly  detached,  probablv  carved  by  Gibbons.  The  Green  Closet  was 
the  private  closet  of  William  III.,  and  contained  his  writing-table  and 
escritoire ;  and  the  Patchwork  Closet  had  its  walls  and  churs  covered 
with  tapestry  worked  by  Queen  Mary. 

During  the  reign  of  George  HI.  the  palace  was  forsaken  by  the  sove- 
reign; towards  its  close,  a  suite  of  rooms  was  fitted  up  for  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  her  aged  mother  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  The  lower 
south-eastern  apartments  beneath  the  King's  Gallery  were  occupied  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent:  here.  May  24, 1819,  was  bom  Queen  Victoria; 
christened  here  on  June  24th  following;  and  on  June  20,  1837,  her 
Majesty  held  here  her  first  Council,  which  has  been'  admirably  painted 
by  Wilkie.  The  south  wing  of  the  older  part  of  the  palace  was  occupied 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  died  here  April  21, 1843. 

Here  the  Duke  of  Suaaez,  during  25  yean,  collected  the  etlthraXtABihUotkeca 
SuuMiana,  numbering  nearly  50,000  printed  book*  and  Mii.,  purchased  volume 
by  volume,  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  an  oblect  of  princely  luxury  and  indulgence. 
The  collection  Included  nearly  300  Theological  Mas.  of  the  tenth,  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fliteenth  centuries;  besides  about  500  eariy  printed  books 
relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  the  rarities  were  48  Hebrew  Mas.,  some 
rolled ;  a  richly  illuminated  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Penuteuch,  thirteenth  century ; 
a  Greek  New  Testament,  thirteenth  century,  illuminated ;  16  copies  of  the  VuN 
gate,  on  vellum,  two  with  100  miniatuies  in  gold  and  colours;  a  spleudidly 
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SUuminated  Psalter,  tenth  century;  mitaals,  bxerteries,  hoon*  oSeee.Cc..  L» 
Bible  Moralizie  (flfteenth  centoiy);  Hittoria  del  Feeehio  TeMmmmlm.  vtt  TJ 
miniatures  of  the  school  of  Giotto ;  seyenil  eopiee  of  the  Karaa,  indadaf  tka 
found  by  the  conqueron  of  Seiingapatsm  in  uie  library  of  Tippoe  ftslcn.  ^ic 
his  spectacles  between  the  leaves,  as  if  the  perusal  of  it  had  been  one  sf  the  j^^ 


acts  of  Tippo's  life;  Armenitn  copy  of  the  Gospels,  thirteenth  ceatauj;  ¥»•■ 
the  Pali,  Barmann,  Clnnlese,  ftc.  In  the  printed  books  vere  all  the  eel&adtf 
PolygloU,  in  fine  condition;  74  editions  of  the  Hebrew  BiUe;  17  Hifcn.»  fiais- 
ritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateaehs(BomberK  editions),  and  the  Great  ITahWniral  fs&b 
magniAcent  specimens  of  Hebrew  printing;  Greek  Bibles.  ofpreetoasTalns.  Lass 
Bible,  200  editions ;  Bibles  in  other  languaces,  1200  editloaa.  In  die  DirisTr 
classes  were,  the  first  Armenian,  the  first  Irish,  the  first  SdaTonie.  (he  fin^  Grt- 
man,  and  the  first  Reformed,  editions  of  Luther;  the  first  En^Uk  BAie.  t? 
Corerdale;  the  first  Great  Bible,  or  Cranmer's,  fce. ;  besides  Clasaica.  Lrii^ 
cography,  Chronicles.  Law,  and  Parliamentary  Hiatories.  of  iomeius  exu3i 
The  theological  collection  filled  an  apartment  100  feet  in  length ;  and  heie.  temai 
in  a  curtained  chair,  the  Duke  passed  the  life  of  a  toil-worn  "tmNwit.  Is  ae> 
rooms  he  gave  his  eoHver$«uiio»i  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  Keosini^n  Palace  wu  formerly  deposited  the  greater  pen  ef 
the  royal  coUection  of  paintings,  commenced  bj  Henry  YIIL;  mi 
retioved  here  by  William  III.,  as  appears  from  a  Catalogae  takaa  in 
1700,  and  now  in  the  British  Moaeum.  The  coUection  was  nmch  tag- 
mented  by  Queen  Caroline ;  but  after  the  death  of  George  11^  K«<ril 
of  the  finest  pictures  were  removed  to  Windsor  and  eUewliere.  b 
1818,  howerer,  here  were  more  than  600  pictures,  which  were  caa- 
logued  by  B.  West,  P.R.A.  Few  now  remain;  but  in  the  Mmthen 
aiMirtmeats  (still  retained,  though  not  tenanted,  by  the  Dnches  sf 
Kent,)  is  a  collection  of  Byzantine,  early  Italian,  Genaan,  and  Flcaih 
paintings,  formerly  the  property  of  Prince  Louis  D*Ottin)^en  WaUersseii. 
Admission  by  permission  of  Prince  Albert,  to  be.  applied  for  throei^ 
the  keeper  of  the  collection,  Mr.  L.  Groner,  13  Fitsroy-aqnare.  Tm 
majoritr  of  these  102  pictures  are  curious  specimens  of  sacred  art,-* 
triptychs,  altar-pieces,  and  other  works  of  primitive  design  sAd  elaborate 
antiquity. 

The  Oreen^  westward  of  the  Palace,  and  called  in  ancient  r^eardtt  **  the 
Moor,"  was  the  military  parade  when  the  Court  resided  here,  and  tl» 
royal  standard  was  hoisted  daily.  Here  are  barracks  for  ibot-aoUfen, 
who  mount  guard  at  the  Palace.  Northward  of  the  Palace  were  the 
kitchen-gardens,  about  30  acres,  now  Queen's-road,  with  two  linas  d 
elegant  Tillas.  (See  BLbnsinqton  Gabdbhs,*  pp.  433-434.) 

PALL  MALL, 

**  A  fine  spacious  street  between  the  Haymarket  N.  E.,  and  Su 
James's-street  S.  W.'*  {ffoHoti,  1708),  and  one-third  of  a  mile  in  lei^* 
is  named  from  the  French  game  of /laiUe-mdtiZe  having  been  played 
there.  The  space  betveeen  St.  James's  House  and  Charing  Crois,aboat 
1560,  appears  to  hare  been  fields,  with  three  or  four  houses  at  the  asit 
end  of  the  present  Pall  Mall,  and  opposite  a  small  church,  the  nsne  of 
which  Pennant  could  not  discoTcr.  Down  this  road  came  Sr  novitf 
Wyatt,  "  on  foot,  hard  by  the  Court-gate  of  St  James%  with  four  or 
fire  auncients,  his  men  marching  in  good  wij^"  and  thus  proceeded  to 
Charing  Cross  and  Whitehall. 

At  the  east  end  of  Pall  Mall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  atood  a  group  of  i8«as»' 
tie  buildings  called  "  the  Rookery,"  belonging  to  the  monks  of  W^estmimter :  ^«t 
resided  £rasmut,  by  ferour  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  intoreet  of  Anne  Bd«m 
When  these  buildings  were  demolished  at  the  Reformation,  iradiUea  letes 

*  '*  The  gravel  of  Kensington  is  of  European  repute.  At  the  gardens  ofVcr 
sallies,  and  Caserta,  near  Naples,  the  walks  have  been  supplied  ttom  the  Kita- 
•Ington  gravel-pits."— Quar/sr/f  Revieu,  No.  cxzxix.  p.  257. 
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there  was  Ibnnd  ft  lecret  smithy,  which  had  been  erected  by  order  of  Heniy 
VI.  for  the  practice  of  alchemy.  The  prerolaea  were  anbiequently  used  as  an 
inn,  and  upon  the  site  was  built  the  first  Carlton  House.  (See  page  64.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Pall  Mall  was  occasionally  called  Cathe- 
rine-street. Faithome's  Plan,  ld08,  shows  a  row  of  trees  on  the 
north  side.  Pepys  mentions,  in  1660,  an  old  tavern, "  Wood's  at  the 
Pell  Mell."  In  1662  was  fought  here  the  duel  between  Mr.  Jermyn 
ind  Capt.  Thomas  Howard,  the  latter  wearing  mail  under  his  dress. 
rbe  London  OtuetU  of  1685  has  an  advertisement  address,  '<  the 
Sagar-loaf  in  the  Pall  Mall."  Dr.  Sydenham  died  here,  in  1689,  at 
Ills  house  next  "  the  Golden  Pestle  and  Mortar;*'  which  sign  remained 
to  our  day,  en  the  north  side  of  the  street.  Another  olden  sign,  **  the 
Golden  Ball,"  has  lasted  to  our  time ;  but "  the  Golden  Door"  and  « the 
Barber's  Pole"  have  disappeared.  Mell  Gwyn's  houses*  here  are  men- 
tioned at  page  894;  where  also  is  deseribed  Sehomberg  House,  on  the 
louth  side,  built  About  1600. 

**  Nelly  at  first  had  only  a  lease  of  the  house,  which  as  soon  as  she  dlscoreied, 
the  returned  the  conveyance  to  the  king,  with  a  remark  characteristic  of  her  wit, 
ind  of  the  monarch  to  whom  It  was  addressed.  The  king  enjoyed  the  Joke,  and 
;>ertiaps  admitted  its  truth;  so  the  house  in  Pall  Mall  was  conveyed /ree  to  Nell 
ind  her  representatives  for  ever.  The  truth  of  the  story  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
;hat  the  house  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  one  in  which  she  lived,  now  No.  79, 
M  the  only  f^hold  on  the  south  or  Park  side  of  Pall  Mall.*'— Cunningham's 
SeU  Owfn,  p.  115.  Mr.  Cunningham  adds :  "  No  entry  of  the  grant  is  to  be  found 
,n  the  Land  Revenue  Record  Office.*' 

Eastward  of  NeU  Gwyn's  lived  Sir  William  Temple,  and  the  Hon. 
Elobert  Boyle,  and  Babb  Doddiogton.  In  the  Mall,  in  1689,  resided 
*  the  Lady  Griffin,  who  was  seized  for  having  treasonable  letters  put 
nto  false  bottoms  of  two  large  brandy-bottles,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
najesty's  reign."  Defoe  characterises  Pall  Mall,  in  1703,  as  **  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  all  stran{(ers,  because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen's 
palace,  the  park,'the  parliament-honse,  the  theatres,  and  the  chocolate 
md  coffee  houses,  where  the  best  company  frequent.'*  Gay  thus  cele- 
brates the  modish  street  in  his  time : 

*'  O  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pall  Hall ! 
Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateftil  is  thy  smell! 
At  distance  rolls  the  gilded  coach, 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  ihy  walks  encroach; 
No  lets  would  bar  thv  ways  were  chairs  deny'd. 
The  soft  supports  of  lasiness  and  pride ; 
Shops  breathe  perfumes,  through  sashea.  ribbons  glow. 
The  mutual  arms  of  ladies  and  the  beau."— THeto,  book  U. 

Mcaiborouah  Hotue,  next  St.  James's  Palace,  was  built  in  1709-10. 
See  page  490.)  In  front  lived  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Strype  describes 
'all  Afall  as  *<  a  fine  long  street,"  with  garden-honses  on  the  south 
ide,  many  with  raised  mounts,  and  prospects  of  the  Ring's  garden  and 
it.  James's  Park. 

In  gay  bachelor's  chambers  in  Pall  Mall  lived  Beau  Fielding, 
keele's  "  Orlando  the  Fair;*'  here  be  was  married  to  a  supposed  lady 
tt  fortune,  brought  to  him  in  a  mourning- coach  and  widow's  weeds, 
vhich  led  to  his  trial  for  bigamy.  Fielding's  namesake  places  Night- 
ngale  and  Tom  Jones  in  Pali  Mall,  when  they  leave  the  lodgings  of 
^Irs.  MiUer  in  Bond-street. 

Lsetitia  Piikington,  for  a  short  time,  kept  here  a  pamphlet  and 
»rint  shop.    At  the  sign  of  **  Tully 's  Head,"  Kobert  Dodsley,  formerly 

•  A  relic  of  Nell  Gwyn,  her  looking-glass,  is  preserved  in  the  Visitors* 
>ining-room  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club-houae,  m  Pall  Mall.  The  glass 
ras  bought  with  the  house  of  Lord  De  Mauley,  which  was  tokeirtUrtm^fo^ 
tie  Club-bouse  site.  ^  a  ^^^^  ^v  ^T)UglV 
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a  footman,  with  the  profits  of  a  volame  of  his  poeiDS  and  a  oomcdj 
(pablished  through  the  kindness  of  Pope),  opened  a  ahop  in  17S5; 
and  here  he  publtshed  his  Annual  Register,  Economy  ofJanaim  Lift, 
fuid  Sterne's  Trittram  Shcmdy.  Dodslej  retired  in  17^ ;  bat  his  brother 
James,  his  partner,  continued  the  business  until  his  death  in  1797 :  he 
is  buried  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadillj.  <*  Tully's  Head"  was  the 
resort  of  Pope,  Chesterfield,  Lyttleton,  Shenstone,  Johnaon,  and 
Glof  er ;  Horace  Walpole,  the  Wartons,  and  Edmund  Burke. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  Alban's-street  lived  Giiraj  the  caricatorist, 
when  assistant  to  Holland,  the  printseller.  In  a  house  opposite  Market- 
lane,  the  *'  Royal  Academy  of  Art"  met,  from  the  time  of  tkeir  o^ 
taining  the  patronage  of  George  III.  until  their  removal- to  Somerset 
House,  in  1771. 

Among  the  coffee-houses  of  Pall  Mall  was  the  Smyrna,  of  the 
days  of  the  TaUer  and  Spectator;  where  subscriptions  were  taken 
in  bf  Thomson  for  publishing  his  Seaeons,  Jke. 

At  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire Club,  Jan.  26, 1765,  arose  the  dispute  between  Lord  Byr^n  and 
his  relation  and  neighbour  Mr.  Chaworth,  as  to  which  had  the  most 
game  on  his  estates :  thev  fought  with  swords  across  the  dinin^>table, 
by  the  light  of  one  taUow  candle,  when  Mr.  Chaworth  was  ran 
through  the  body,  and  died  next  dav.  Lord  Byron  was  tried  be- 
fore hlB  peers  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  found  guilty  of  manalaoghter ; 
but  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  he  was  dis- 
charged on  payment  of. his  fees.  In  the  same  house  (the  Star  and 
Garter),  Winsor  made  his  gas-lighting  experiments;  he  lighted  the 
street  wall  in  1807.    (See  Giks-LiOHTiNO,  p.  324.) 

At  the  Queen's  Arms  Tavern,  Lord  Mohun  supped  with  his  se- 
cond on  the  two  nights  preceding  his  fatal  duel  with  the  Doke  of 
Hamilton,  in  Hyde  Park.  At  the  King's  Arms  met  the  Liberty  or 
Bump-steak  Club  of  Peers,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Nearly  opposite  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Opera-house,  **  Tlio- 
mas  Thynne,  Esq.,  on  Sunday  (Feb.  12,  1681),  was  most  barbaroosly 
shot  with  a  musketoon  in  his  coach,  and  died  next  day."  The  instigator 
was  Count  Koning^smark,  in  hopes  of  gaining  Lady  Elisabeth  Ogi^  the 
rich  heiress,  to  whom  Thynne  was  either  married  or  contracted.  Three 
of  Thynne's  ruffians  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  found-  guilty,  and 
hanged  at  the  spot  whereon  the  murder  was  committed.  Borosky, 
**  who  did  the  murther,"  was  hung  in  chains  beyond  Mile  End  Town: 
the  Count  was  tried  as  an  accessory,  but  was  acquitted.  The  assassina- 
tion is  sculptured  upon  Thynne's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pall  Mall  had  early  its  notable  sights  and  amusements.  In  1701  were 
shown  here  Models  of  William  the  Third's  Palaces  at  Loo  and  Hun- 
staerdike,  "  brought  over  by  outlandish  men,"  with  Curiosities  dis* 
posed  of  <'  on  public  raffllng-days.*'  In  1738,  *'  a  holland  smock,  a  cap, 
checked  stockmgs,  and  laced  shoes,"  were  run  for  by  four  women  u 
the  afternoon-,  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  one  of  its  residents,  the  High  Con- 
stable of  Westminster,  gave  a  prize  laced  hat  to  be  run  for  by  five  mm, 
which  created  ^o  much  riot  and  mischief;  that  the  magistrates  **  iiaued 
precepts  to  prevent  future  runs  to  the  very  man  most  active  in  pro- 
moting them."  Here  lodged  George  Psalmanasar,  when  be  passed  for 
an  islander  of  Formosa,  and  intented  a  language  which  baffled  the 
best  philologists  in  Europe.  Here  lived  Joseph  Clark,  the  posture- 
master,  celebrated  for  personating  deformities:  now  deceiving,  by 
feigned  dislocated  vertebra,  the  great  surgeon,  Moulins;  then  per- 
plexing a  tailor's  measure  with  counterfeit  humps  and  high  shouldors. 
At  the  Chinese  Gallery  was  exhibited,  in  1825,  **  ike  Living  Sketetan"* 
(Anatomie  Vivonte),  Claude  Ambroise  Seurat,  a  native  of  l^oyes^  in 
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bampaigne,  3d  Tears  old.  Hia  health  was  good,  but  his  skin  resembled 
trchment,  and  nia  ribs  could  be  counted  and  handled  like  pieces  of 
me :  he  was  shown  nude,  except  about  the  loins ;  the  arm,  from  the 
loulder  to  the  elbow^  was  like  an  iTorj  German  flute ;  the  legs  were 
raight,  and  the  feet  well  formed.    (See  Hone's  JEvery-day  Booh.) 

In  the  old  Star  and  Garter  house,  westward  of  Carlton  House,  was 
cbibited,  in  1815,  the  Waterloo  Museum  of  portraits  and  battle- scenes, 
airaasas,  helmets,  sabres,  and  fire-arms,  state- swords,  truncheons,  rich 
>stuines,  and  trophies  of  Waterloo ;  besides  a  large  picture  of  the 
i,ttle,  painted  by  a  Flemish  artist.  At  No.  50  Salter  spent  fiye  years 
I  painting  his  great  picture  of  the  Waterloo  Banquet  at  Apslev  House, 
rigrm.red  for  Alderman  Moon.  At  No.  121  Campanari  exhibited  his 
Itruscanand  Greek  Antiquities,  in  rooms  fitted  up  as  the  Chambers  of 
ombs.  In  apartments  at  No.  120  Captain  Marrjat  wrote  his  Poor 
acK.  At  Nos.  67  and  68  lired  B.  L.  Yulliamj,  the  scientific  horologist, 
bone  family  haye  been  clockniakers  to  the  SoTereign  in  fiye  reigns. 

Xhe  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  at  No.  79,  haa 
sen  founded  150  yean;  and  its  operations  haye  been  extended  from  North  Ame- 
ca  to  the  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  ludla,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Australia,  and 
ew  Zealand.  When  the  Society  was  first  established,  there  were  not  12  clerg}*- 
len  of  the  Church  of  England  In  these  lands;  there  are  now  nearly  3000.  The 
ociety*s  expenditure  In  1850  was  84,000/. 

At  No.  90  died,  in  1849,  Mr.  W.  J.  Denison,  in  his  80th  year,  be- 
queathing 2}  millions  sterling:  he  sat  in  Parliament  31  years  for 
iurrey.  No.  91,  Buckingham  House,  was  built  bv  Soane  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bttckuigham,  1790-4.  At  No.^00  lived  Mr.  Angerstein,  whose 
»ictures  were  bought  for  the  nation,  and  were  shown  here  before 
heir  removal  to  the  National  Gallery ;  and  at  No.  50  died  Mr.  Robert 
^ernon^  who  bequeathed  to  the  country  his  pictures  of  the  English 
ichool,  which  were  for  a  short  time  exhibited  here. 

lio.  £0  was  built  by  Alderman  Boydell  as  the  Shakspeare  Gallery, 
or  his  pictures  illustratiTe  of  Shakspeare,  painted  by  \ii  est,  Reynolds, 
liorthcote,  and  others,  and  which  were  dispersed  by  lottery  after 
»eing  engraved.  In  1806  the  gallery  was  purchased  by  a  committee 
»f  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  by  whom  was  established  here  the  BritUh 
Tnstitution :  here  are  exhibited  the  works  of  Living  Artists  in  the 
pringy  and  Old  Masters  in  the  autumn.  Here  was  exhibited  West's 
arg^e  picture  (9  ft.  by  14ft.)  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick  in  the  Temple; 
lOUK^t  by  the  British  Institution  for  3000  guineas,  and  presented  to 
be  National  Gallery.  Upon  the  house-front  is  a  large  bas-relief  of 
Shakspeare  attended  by  Poetry  and  Painting,  for  which  Alderman 
3ojdell  paid  Banks,  the  sculptor,  500  guineas;  and  in  the  hall  is 
3anks*8  colossal  Mourning  Achilles,  a  noble  work  of  pathos  and  heroic 
leauty.  No.  53  is  the  Exhibition-room  of  the  New  Society  of  Pain- 
er#  tt  Water-colours, 

ISo.  86,  the  Ordnance  Office  (Correspondence),  was  originally  built 
br  Edward  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  George  III.,  and  was  subse- 
luently  a  Subscription  Club-bonse,  called  the  Albion  Hotel;  this  being 
he  first  modern  club-mansion  in  Pall  Mall,  which,  however,  had  its 
<  houses  for  clubbing"  in  Pepys's  time.  After  the  removal  of  Carlton 
Flouse,  in  18:^,  the  erection  of  the  present  splendid  club-houses  in 
>aXi  Mall  was  commenced  with  the  Senior  United  Service  and  the 
Vthensum ;  the  precise  site  of  Carlton  House  being  the  roadway  be- 
ween  these  two  club-houses,  which,  with  others  in  Pall  Mall,  are  de- 
(cribed  at  pp.  190, 192, 195, 196, 198.  Of  Carlton  House,  the  Riding- 
louse,  a  substantial  stone  buil&g,.renuins;  and  here  (Carlton  Ride) 
B  deposited  a  portion  of  the  Pubhc  Records.  Thence  a  flight  of  steps 
eads  to  Warwick-street:   here  stood  Warwick  House,  whence  tne 
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PrinoMS  Charlotte,  in  1814,  Mcsped  in  a  liackney-coacli  to  ite  %•■» 
of  her  mother,  as  yhridlj  deecribed  bj  Lord  Bronghaa  in  the  Edn- 
bmyh  Review,  In  Warwick-street  is  a  poblio-hoiiBe  with  Um  old  ^gs 
of  <^The  Tvro  Chairmen/'  recalling  the  sedans  of  FkD  IfaU: 


"  Who  the  footman's  axngance  can  qmell, 
Wikou  flunbean  gilds  the  sashes  of  Pall  MaJl, 
'When  in  long  rank  a  train  of  torches  flame. 
To  light  the  midnight  Tisits  of  the  dame."— Oaf's  X>Ma^hoek  B. 

Here,  in  1781,  were  fonnd,  in  digging  the  great  sewer  of  FsQ  Hal, 
the  fossil  teeth  of  an  elephant,  28  feet  underground :  thej  are  pre^ 
serred  in  the  Museum  of  tne  Society  of  Antiquariesy  Somerset  Hmas. 

Ony,  the  poet,  relates :  « In  the  year  1688,  my  Loid  Peterhoroogh  had  agietf 
mfaid  to  be  well  with  Lady  Sandwich,  Mrs.  Bonfoy's  old  ftiead.  Tkeie  wai  a 
woman  who  kept  a  great  colTee-hottse  in  Pall  Mall,  and  ahe  had  a  mbaraieBt 
canary-bird  that  piped  twenty  tunes.  Lady  Sandwich  was  ftad  of  such  ttefs. 
had  heard  of  and  seen  the  bird.  Lord  Petertoorongfa  came  to  the  wanae.  mi 
olfeted  her  a  large  sum  of  money  for  it;  but  she  was  rich,  and  proud  cHUmi 
would  not  part  with  it  for  lore  or  money.  Howeyer,  he  watched  ihebMass- 
rowly,  obeerred  all  its  marks  and  features,  went  and  bought  Just  aadi  aaaOob 
sauntered  into  the  cofTee-room,  took  his  opportunity  when  no  one  was  by,  sBpfs^ 
the  wrong  bird  into  the  cage  and  the  right  into  his  pocket,  and  went  off  nada- 
eoyered  to  make  my  Lady  Sandwich  happy.  This  was  Just  about  the  tisw  ef  ihi 
Reyolution ;  and,  a  good  while  after,  going  into  the  same  coffee-houae  agsJa*  kt 
saw  his  bird  there,  and  said,  'Well,  I  reckon  you  would  give  your  cars  asw  ttst 
you  had  taken  my  money.'  'Money!'  says  the  woman,  *no,  nor  tea  tats 
that  money  now,  dear  little  cieature!  for,  If  your  lordship  will  bdiewenetail 
am  a  Chrbtian,  it  is  true),  it  has  moped  and  moped,  and  neyer  oaoe  c^eacd  & 
pretty  lips  since  the  day  ihnt  the  poor  Ung  went  away  I' "— Coirsayoadeace  tf€n§ 
and  JTmos,  edited  by  Mit/ord,  1853. 

Dr.  Graham's  '*  Goddess  of  Health"  (see  Schomberg  Jffltmte,  p.  26S\ 
was  a  lady  named  Prescott.  Mr.  Coswa^r,  B.A.,  the  next  teoaot  of 
Schomberff  House,  was  the  fashionable  miniature-painter  of  his  dsv ; 
and  here  his  accomplished  wife,  Maria  Cosway  (also  a  painter),  ^Vs 
her  musical  parties,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  a  frequent  yiBtcr. 
BIrs.  Cosway  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  which  she  had  Towed  to 
do  if  blessed  with  a  liying  chM.— Notes  and  Queriet,  No.  147. 

In  Pall  Mall  waa  Almack's  Gaming  Club,  where  the  play  was  obIj 
for  rouleaus  of  60i.  each,  and  generally  there  waa  10,000f.  in  apede  oa 
the  table.  The  gamesters  "began  by  pulling  off  their  embroida«d 
clothes,  and  put  on  frieze  greatcoats,  or  turned  their  coats  inaida  oat- 
wards  for  luck.  They  put  on  pieces  of  leather  (such  aa  are  worn  by 
footmen  when  they  clean  the  knires)  to  save  their  laced  ruffiea ;  and  to 
gnard  their  eyes  from  the  light  and  to  preyent  tumbling  their  hair,  were 
high-crowned  straw  hats  with  broad  brims,  and  adorned  with  flowm 
and  ribbons;  maslcs  to  conceal  their  emotions  when  they  played  atquiasa 
Each  gamester  h»d  a  ftmall  neat  stand  by  him,  to  hold  his  tea;  or  a 
wooden  bowl  with  an  ed^e  of  ormolu,  to  hold  the  rouleana."  (Ilia 


and  CorrespoHftence  of  Charle*  Jame*  Fox,  edited  by  Lord  Jokn.  Jhtned, 
1863.)  Of  this  duh.  Fox  and  Gibbon  the  hbtorian  were  members;  tk 
latter  dates  seyeral  letters  from  here. 

At  Marlborough  House,  in  February  1850,  were  sold  the  funutiue 
and  personal  effects  of  the  late  Queen  Dowager;  the  public  bei^ad* 
mitted  by  tickets,  and  the  price  affixed  to  each  article. 

Pall  Mall  East,  on  the  north  side  of  Cockspur-atreeiy  ooDtaiv 
the  Unirersity  Club-house,  described  at  page  199;  and  the  CoOeft 
of  Physiciana,  described  at  page  900.  Here  also  is  M.  C.  WyatTi 
equestrian  sUtue  of  Geur^e  111.  (see  Statvxs.)  At  No.  4  (Hardisir, 
liopard,  and  Co.)  w  ert  exhibited,  in  1881,  the  exquisite  water-coloor 
copies  made  by  Hilton  and  Derby  for  Iiodge^s  Porirmte  of  JOmh 
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riaus  Per»onaff€t,  from  pictnrw  bj  Titian,  Holbein,  YuidYke,  llarli 
Qenrd,  Zoochero,  Janaen,  Betel,  Walker,  Van  Somcr,  Honthortt, 
Lelj,  Ant.  More,  Mytens,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  Dahl,  Jarrii,  Riley, 
Slabens,  Fleck,  Joan  de  Pantoxa,  Mtrerelt,  and  P.  OllTer.  No.  5 
B  the  Oalleiy  o/tke  SodetM  o/Pamiert  m  Water-eohun,  At  No.  1 
Dorset-place  lived  John  Thelwall,  the  classic  elocu^nlst  and  dra- 
natic  lecturer,  who  late  in  life  1^  political  agitation  for  the  calm 
rarsttite  of  literature.  He  was  wortnllT  characterised  by  Coleridge 
is  **  intrepid,  eloquent,  and  honest;  perhaps  the  only  acting  democrat 
that  is  honest."  Between  Whitoombe-street  and  CJnaring  Cross  was 
'ormeriT  Hedge-lane,  300  yards  in  length ;  in  the  days  of  Charles  L 
k  lane  through  the  fields,  and  bordered  with  hedges. 

At  a  low  tay«m  In  Buffolk-ttreet,  on  Jan.  80, 1785|  '*  MTeral  young  gentlemMi 
rf  distinction"  hsppeniog  to  meet  In  a  druaken  frolic,  had  a  bonflre  lit  in  the 
itreet  before  the  tavem*door,  and  drank  loyal  and  popular  healthe  to  the  mob  out 
rf  the  windows,  which  led  to  a  riot ;  and  the  incident  became  engrafted  upon  the 
liatory  of  *•  the  Caiyes'  Head  Club." 

PAKCRAJS,  ST., 

Mginally  a  solitary  Tillage  <'  in  the  fields,"  aorth  of  London,  and  one 
nile  from  Holbom  Bars,  is  the  most  extensiye  parish  in  Middleaex, 
>etng  18  miles  in  dreumference.  It  i^  a  prebeiidal  manor,  and  was 
nduded  in  the  land  granted  by  Ethelbert  to  8t  Paul's  Cathedral  about 
M>3 ;  it  was  a  parish  before  the  Conquest,  and  is  called  St.  Pancras  in 
Domesday.  The  history  of  its  church,  which  Norden  thought  **  not  to 
^ieM  in  antiquitie  to  Paules  in  London,"  is  narrated  at  pase  152.  The 
>rebendarr  of  St.  Pancras  was  snciently  confessor  to  the  Bishop  of 
London:  m  the  list  are  Lancelot  Andrewesy  Bishop  of  Winchester; 
Dr.  Sherlock,  and  Archdeacon  Paley.  Lysons  supposes  it  to  hsTo  in- 
;lnded  the  prebendal  numor  of  Kentish  Town,  or  Cantalows,*  whidi 
low  constitutes  a  stall  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  The  church  has  about 
ro  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  which  were  demised  in  1641  at  101. 
•esenred  rent:  and  being  subsequently  leased  to  Mr.  WilUam  Agar, 
ire  now  the  site  of  Agar  Toum.  In  lAmiesday,  Walter,  a  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  holds  one  hide  at  Pancras,  which  is  supposed  to  form  the  free- 
lold  estate  of  Lord  Somers,  on  which  Somen  Town  is  built. 

St.  Pancras'  parish  contained,  in  1261,  only  40  houses;  in  1503  the 
^urch  stood  «  all  alone,"  and  in  1745  only  3  houses  had  baeo  built  near 
t.    In  1765  the  population  was  not  600 ;  in  1801,  d6»000 ; 

Houses.  Inhabitants. 

1821 9,405 n.M8 

1841 U.658 129.969 

IWl 19,825 167,198 

>eing  the  most  populous  parish  in  the  metropolis.  It  includes  one- 
:htrdofthe  hamlet  of  Higbgate,  with  the  hamlets  of  Kentish-town, 
Battle-bridge,  Camden  Town,  Somers  Town,  to  the  foot  of  Gray's- 1  nn- 
ane;  also  *'  part  of  a  house  in  Queen-square*'  {Lf$oMM\  all  Tottenham- 
Court-road, and  thestreete  west  to  Cle? eland-streetand  Rathbone-place. 

Stukeley  afllrmed  the  site  of  the  old  church  to  ha?e  been  occupied  by 
I  Roman  encampment  (Csear's),  of  which  he  has  published  a  pUm 
JUmrarhtm  Curiontm,  1758) ;  and  the  neighbouring  Brill  of  Somers 
town  Stukeley  traces  to  a  contraction  of  Bury  or  Buiigh  Hill,  a  Saxon 
lame  for  a  fortified  plsce  on  an  eleyated  site;  following  Camden  in  his 
illustration  of  the  yiUage  of  Brill  in  Buckinghamshire. 

At  BaHU-lnidge,  in  1843,  was  discoyenS  a  Roman  inaeription  at- 

•  Anciently  KentesstouDe,  whce  William  Bruges,  Oarter  King-at-arms  in 
he  reign  of  Henry  V.,  had  a  country-house,  at  which  he  entertained  the  Emperor 
ligismand. 
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testing  the  great  battle  between  the  Britons  unda-  BoaiSoca,aBd  th^Se- 
mans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus,  to  liaTe  been  fought  on  this  fpoC 

The  intcription  bean  dittinctly  the  letten  lxo.  xx.  (the  t«eatir&  ]tfim\ 
one  of  the  four  which  came  into  Britain  in  the  reirn  of  CUudioa;  sad  the  «exil- 
lation  of  which  was  in  the  army  of  Suetoniiii  Paulinas,  wbec  he  aMde1^n^ 
torioug  stand  in  a  fortified  pass,  with  a  forest  in  his  rear,  against  tl-e  jaiijiM' 
Britons.  The  posHion  is  described  by  Tacitus.  On  the  high  gnwnd  ateve  Ibb«- 
bridge  are  vestiges  of  Roman  works;  and  the  tract  of  land  to  the  tottb  «»ii^ 
merly  a  forest.  The  veracity  of  the  following  passage  of  the  historiaa  is  Oho- 
fore  ftilly  confirmed :  **  Deligitque  locum  artis  faudboa,  et  a  tc^g»  sih&  daeaa; 
satis  oognlto.  nihil  hostium  nisi  in  (h>nte,  et  apertam  planitiem  ease,  nae  vob. 
insldiarum."  He  further  tells  us,  that  the  force  of  Suetonius  was  emepmti  d 
*'  quartadfcima  legio,  cum  vexilariis  vieesimttHU,  et  e  proxhnis  «QxiItt.Ts.' 
(Taeii.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.)  So  that,  almost  to  the  letter,  the  pUce  oftUsaeBCBi:^ 
engagement  seems,  by  the  discovery  of  the  above  biscriptiosi,  to  be  ascenansd. 

In  Ben  Jensen's  play,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  the  chnracters  move  aboc 
in  the  fields  near  Pancridge  (St  Pancraa) ;  Totten-court  ia  a  bsumb 
in  the  fields ;  a  robbery  ia  pretended  to  be  committed  "  in  the  w^i 
over  the  country"  between  Kentish  Town  and  Hampstead  Heath;  mi 
a  warrant  is  granted  by  a  <*  Marribone**  justice. 

St  Pancras  had  formerly  its  mineral  springs,  whit^  were  moA  re- 
sorted to.  Near  the  old  churchyard,  in  the  yard  of  a  house,  is  t*e 
once-celebrated  St.  Pancras'  Well,  slightly  cathartic.  St.  Chad^s  Wsu 
in  Gray's-Inn-road,  has  a  similar  property ;  and  the  Hampatead  wacsi 
and  walks  were  given  in  1G98  to  **  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poer.* 

The  parish  contains  24  churches,  the  three  princlptal  of  whi^  tn 
described  at  pages  152, 153.  The  vicarage  was  valued  at  28L  in  1&': 
it  is  rated  in  the  Ring's  books  at  9/. ;  and  at  this  time  ia  stated  at  I7<)6L 
Under  the  belfry  of  the  old  church  was  interred  privately,  in  a  giv« 
14  feet  deep,  the  body  of  Earl  Ferrers,  executed  at  Tyborn  in  176D. 

The  foundation  of  the  excellent  Female  Charity  School,  next  ta  ^ 
James's  Chapel,  in  the  Hampstead-road,  dates  from  I776w 

In  St.  Pancras  are  the  Termini  of  the  two  largeat  Railvraya  ia  Esc* 
land:  the  North- Western,  Euston-square ;  and  the  Great  Nortben.~s 
Battle-bridge,  45  acres.  (See  Railways.)  In  a  house  in  Montgo- 
mery's nursery-gardens,  the  site  of  the  north  side  of  Bnaton-aqnare, 
lired  Dr.  Wolcot  {Peter  Pindar),  the  satirist 

Tfte  Cemetery  for  St.  Pancras,  87  acres  (beinr  the  first  extra-nunl 
burial-ground  for  the  metropolis,  by  Act  15  and  16  Victoria,  cap.  S5s 
was  commenced  in  1858,  on  "  Horse-shoe  Farm,"  in  the  Finchley-rcad, 
about  4|  miles  from  St  Pancras  Workhouse,  and  2  milea  from  the  ex- 
treme northern  boundary  of  the  parish :  the  firat  stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  Nov.  24, 1858.  St  Pancrat  Workhouse  often  oontaina  upwards 
of  1200  persons,  equal  to  the  population  of  a  large  village. 

PANORAMAS. 

The  panorama  (fh)m  the  G  reek  pan,  all,  and  oramOj  a  riew),  a  drcnlsr 
painting  having  no  apparent  beginning  nor  end,  was  first  devised  by 
Robert  Barker,  an  artist,  who,  whilst  seated  on  the  Calton-hUl,  Edia^ 
burgh,  put  up  an  umbrella  to  protect  himself  from  the  sun,  when  he 
noticed  the  greater  effect  it  gave  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  borisoii. 
Thia  he  sought  to  turn  to  account  in  a  pictorial  contrivance,  where  the 
spectators  should  be  placed  in  the  midale  of  the  picture-circle,  covered 
overhead  to  li'ive  additional  effect  to  the  painting  itaelf,  which  ia  a  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  flat  surface  to  that  of  a  curve,  ao  as  to  allow  of 
renreseiiting  the  whole  view  surrounding  any  spot,  with  entirelr  new 
rules  of  perspective  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda  foretold  tke 
failure  of  the  novelty,  and  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  oa  wit- 
nessing its  success  in  a  small  circle  painted  by  Mr.  Barker,  at  S8  CaaUe- 
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street,  Leicester-flquare.  Larger  prexniaes  were  then  erected  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  Leiceeter-square,  by  the  ■ubscription  of  a  party 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  and  nere  the  first  Panorama  was  proaaced 
bj  Mr.  Barker  in  1794,  the  success  of  which  soon  enabled  the  painter 
to  repay  his  patrons  their  capital  with  interest.  The  first  picture 
was  a  view  of  London,  taken  by  Thomas  Girtin,  fi*om  the  Albion 
Mills,  at  the  south  end  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Next  was  painted  the 
Fleet  under  Lord  Howe  at  anchor  at  Spithead;  followed  by  Elba, 
Athnns,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples:  the  two  latter  were  highly  commended 
br  Stothard.  Among  the  early  pictures  were  the  battles  of  the  NUe, 
Trafalgar,  Badajoz,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo.  Robert  Barker  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Henry  Aston  Barker ;  on  whose  retirement,  John 
Burford,  his  pupil,  became  painter  and  proprietor ;  and  was  succeeded 
in  1823  by  his  son,  Robert  Burford,  the  present  proprietor.  The 
paintings  are  exhibited  in  one  large  and  two  smaller  circles  at  Leicester- 
square  :  the  large  circle  is  90  ft.  in  diameter,  and  40  ft.  in  height. 

The  Panoramas  are  painted  in  oil  by  Mr.  Burford,  mostly  from  his 
own  sketches ;  but  the  latter  hare  been,  in  some  instances,  taken  by 
artistic  traTellers.  The  extreme  accuracy  of  the  riews,  as  well  as  their 
pictorial  character,  hare  gained  for  the  exhibition  reputation  as  ubi- 
quitous as  its  subjects.  The  most  attractiTC  pictures  hate  been,  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  Jerusalem,  both  painted  twice.  The  follow- 
ing pictures  hare  been  exhibited  since  1823 : 


IS2S.  Coronation  of  George  IV.    Lau- 
sanne.   Pompeii. 

1824.  Pompeii  (second  view). 

1825.  Edinburgh.    Mexico. 

1826.  Madrid. 

1827.  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Genera. 

1828.  Navarino.    Genoa. 

1829.  Sydney.    Pandemonium.     Con- 

stantinople. 

1830.  Calcutta.   Amsterdam.  Quebec. 

1831.  Hobart  Town.     Bombay.    Flo- 

rence. 

1832.  Milan.    Stirling,  N.B. 

1833.  Siege  of  Antwerp.    Falls  of  Ni- 

agara. 

1834.  Boothia    (North    Pole).     New 

York.    Pire-la-Chaise. 

1835.  Jerusalem.    Thebes. 

1836.  Lima.    Lago  Maggiore. 

1837.  Mont  Blanc.    Dublin. 

1838.  New  Zealand.    Canton. 


1839.  Rome.    The  Coliseum.    Malta. 

1840.  Versailles.    Benares.    Macao. 

1841.  Damascus.  St.  Jean  d*Acre. 
Jerusalem. 

1842.  Battle  of  Waterloo.    Cabool. 

1843.  Edinburgh.  Baden-Baden.  Cob- 
tents.    Treport. 

1844.  Hong-Kong.    Baalbec.    Naples. 

1845.  Nankin.    Athens.    Rouen. 

1846.  Constantinople.    Sobraon. 

1847.  Cairo.    HimaUya. 

1848.  Vienna.    Paris. 

1849.  Pompeii.  Switzerland,  from  the 
Right.    Cashmere. 

1850.  Arctic  Regions.  Lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey.    Lake  of  Lucerne. 

1851.  Niagara.   Jerusalem.    Lucerne. 

1852.  Salzburg.    Battle  of  Waterloo. 

1853.  Granada  and  the  Alhambra. 
Mexico.  The  Bernese  Alps. 
Constantinople. 

Other  Panoramas  were  painted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker  and  Mr. 
Keinagle,  and  were  exhibited  on  the  premises  now  the  Strand  Theatre : 
the  last  picture,  a  view  of  Constantinople,  was  shown  in  1831. 

One  of  the  earliest  Panoramic  paintings  was  that  of  the  Storming  and  Capture 
of  Seringapataw^  painted  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  when  only  19,  in  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks:  its  length  l)eing  upwards  of  200  feet.  West  called  it  '*a 
wonder  of  the  world."  Porter  also  painted  the  Battle  of  Agincourtj  which  he 
presented  to  the  City  of  London ;  and  sereral  years  afterwards  it  was  found  in 
one  of  the  vaulted  rhaml)er8  under  Guildhall,  and  announced  to  tie  of  unknown 
antiquity,  "before  the  Great  Fire  of  London,"  and  worth  15,000;.  I 

Another  celebrated  exhibition  of  this  class  was  the  Eidophusihon, 
at  a  theatre  in  Panton-street,  Haymarket.  The  pictures  were  punted 
by  De  Loutherbonrg,  and  were  patronised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough.  The  views  were  London,  from  One-Tree  Hill, 
Greenwich  Park;  a  Storm  at  Sea,  with  the  Loss  of  the  Halsewell  India- 
man  ;  an  Italian  Sisa-port ;  Satan  and  Pandemonium,  &c. ;  exhibited  with 
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■tertttng  Btmotphoric  effects,  ooDfUi^ntioiMy  &c.  To  tke  e 
wore  wMed  a  Learned  Dog,  Musical  Glaaaea,  aod  a  Monologne  bv  Joka 
Brittoo  (see  lua  Aiitolnogn^y,  p.  97) :  the  tbeatra  and  ita  Meseij  ipve 
deatrojed  by  fire  io  1800. 

In  1B49  was  exhibited  at  Saville  Honae,  Leiceater-aoiiarc^  aPkB»> 
nuna  of  the  BiiMlasippi,  advertlMd  to  be  4  milea  in  leiig^ !  How  eafy 
ten  widths  of  the  Dictnre  (each  20  feet)  were  paned  before  tlw  jjiiiiif 
in  15  minates,  ana  the  exhibition  lasted  one  hoar  and  a  balf ;  JO  by  It 
bT  6  giTes  1900  feet  as  the  real  length,  or  leas  than  a  qowtcr  of  aasla 
Uad  the  pictnre  been  of  the  pretended  length  (4  milea),  the  canvas  SMit, 
during  exhibition,  have  trareUed  across  the  timge  nearlj  at  tbe  nfte  tf 
3  milfls  an  hour,  which  would  hardly  allow  the  painting  to  be  seen  at  £Ll 

Seyeral  Panoramic  and  Dioramio  pictures  have  been  exbibiud  at 
the  Egjptisn  Hall,  Piccadilly.  (See  pp.  266-268.)  BaoTsrd^s  pktait 
was  taken  to  Wmdsor  Castle,  and  exhibited  to  the  Qoees  in  Si.  Geotj^'t 
HalL  The  most  popuiar  exhibition  of  this  daas,  and  moat  ilmiiiwfiy 
BO,  is  "  The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,"  painted  by  BeverWy,  to  fOaainN 
Mr.  Albert  Smith's  lecture*  In  two  seasons,  this  entertaincaent  wm 
represented  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  628  times,  and  onoe  priTatdy  to  Frisee 
Aloert ;  when  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  for  adnnsaioB  vv 
192,929 ;  admission-moneT  upwards  of  17,000^  of  whidi  only  a  crsws* 
piece  was  counterfeit ;  largest  audience,  471.  Upon  tbe  saoie  fisor 
were  first  exhibited,  Jan.  SO,  1854,  Dionunic  Views  of  CuwjIaatuMyfc 
sketched  by  T.  AUom,  aod  painted  by  DesTignes,  Gordon,  and  Be^crfej : 
the  accompanying  lecture  written  by  Albert  Smith  and  Shirley  Breoia; 
and  delivered  by  Charles  Kenney,  son  of  the  dever  dramatiBt.  ^ 
J>iORAUAB,  p.  252;  and  £oTPTiA.ir  Ujull,  p.  268.) 

PAITTHKOK,  OXFORI>>8TBEET, 

About  one-third  of  a  mile  on  the  left  from  St.  Gilea'Sy  was  origUHDf 
built  by  James  Wyatt  for  musical  promenades,  and  waa  opca^  Job. 
27,  1773,  when  2000  persons  of  rank  and  fashion  were  preecnC  It 
contained  14  rooms,  exclusiye  of  the  rotunda:  tbe  latter  bad  dooye 
colonnades,  ornamented  with  Grecian  reliefs ;  and  in  niches  at  tbe  hate 
of  the  dome  were  statues  of  the  heathen  deities,  Britannia,  and  Geovf« 
in.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  Walfwle  described  it  as  *<  the  oew  winter 
Ranelagh,*'  with  pillars  of  artificial  giallo  amtico,  and  with  eeitings  sad 
panels  painted  from  Raphael's  loggitu  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  first  winter 
nere  were  assemblies  without  music  or  dancinjf^;  and  the  boilding  wai 
exhibited  at  bt,  each  person  I  In  1783,  Delpini,  the  down,  got  xs^  s 
masquerade  here,  to  celebrate  the  Prince  of  Wales's  attaining  Ins  lai- 
jority;  tickets  three  guineas  each.  Next  year  Garrick  waa  present  sx 
a  masquerade  here  as  King  of  the  Gipsies.  Gibbon  was  also  a  f reifaeatcr 
of  its  gay  bachelors'  masque  fdtes.  In  1784,  also,  the  "  ConunemoratioB 
of  Handel"  was  performed  here,  when  the  King,  Queen,  aad  Re^al 
Family  were  present.  The  Pantheon  was  next  converted  into  a  tbe^ 
for  the  Italian  Opera  company  in  1791,  the  orchestra  inclnding  Gisr- 
dini,  La  Motte,  Cramer.  Fischer,  Crosdil,  and  Cervetto. 

The  Pantheon  was  burnt  down  Jan.  14, 1792 :  Turner  painted  tkt 
conflagration,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Roval  Academy  two  y«srs 
after  ho  became  an  exhibitor.  The  loss  by  the  fire  was  stated  at  SO^QOOL 
The  Pantheon  was  rebuilt  in  1795,  Wyatt's  entrance-front  in  Oxford- 
street  and  in  Poland-street  being  retained.  It  was  then  let  as  a  theam. 
and  for  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  music.  The  theatre  waa  raconstmetk 
in  1812,  when  Miss  Stephens  (subsequently  Countess  of  Essex)  Itrtk 
appeared  in  London  here  as  a  concert- singer ;  and  first  appeared  on  the 
•tage,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  1813.  In  1814  a  patent  was  sought 
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rom  F&rliameDt  to  open  the  Pantheon  with  the  regular  drama;  but  th« 
ipplication  failed.  In  1832  the  property  was  sold  for  16,000/. :  the  pre- 
iiisee  are  freehold,  except  the  Ozford-atreet  front,  which  is  leasehold. 
n  1835  the  premises  were  remodelled  by  Sydney  Smirke,  A.K.A.^  and 
opened  as  a  Basaar.  (See  page  36.) 

PABKS. 

The  Parks  have  been  well  denominated  by  an  amiable  statesman 
Wyndham),  <<the  lungs  of  London;"  for  they  are  essential  to  the 
lealthfta  respiration  of  its  inhabitanto.  Westward  lie  Hyde  Park,  St. 
fames's  and  the  Green  Parks ;  eastward,  Victoria  Park ;  and  south- 
v'ard,  Kennington  and  Battersea  Parks;  and  for  the  north  of  London 
t  ia  proposed  to  form 

Albrkt,  or  FiNSBUBT  Pabk,  equidistant  from  Regent  and  Victoiia 
i*arks:  and  to  commence  at  Highbury  Crescent,  passing  along  the  right 
ide  of  HoUoway  and  Uornsey  roads  to  the  Seren  Sisters'-road,  and  in* 
Ittding  ail  the  space  of  fields  to  the  west  of  Newiogton  Green ;  after- 
wards inclining  towards  the  New  Rirer,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erosa 
lorth  of  the  Horse-shoe,  excluding  the  Birmingham  Jnnction  Railway, 
ind  extending  to  the  bottom  of  Highbury  GrorCy  completing  the  en- 
iloaure  of  300  acres. 

Battbbsba  Pabk,  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite 
[Chelsea  Hospital,  was  in  the  course  of  formation  in  1854. 

Gbxbn  Pabk  (the),  71  acres  in  extent,  adjoins  St.  James's  Park 
>n  the  north,  and  extends  westward  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  line  of 
communication  being  by  the  fine  road  ConttituHon'HUL  It  was  for- 
nerly  called  Little  St.  James's  Park,  and  was  reduced  in  1767,  by 
Seorge  II L,  to  add  to  the  gardens  of  Buckingliam  House.  At  the  Peace 
Commemoration,  in  1814,  here  was  erected  a  vast  Temple  of  Concord, 
with  allegorical  painting  and  illuminations  and  fireworks.  In  1840-41 
;he  entire  Park  was  drained,  and  the  surface  relaid  and  planted ;  and 
;he  Deputy  Ranger's  Lodge,  towards  the  north-west  comer,  has  been 
*emoTed.  At  the  north-east  comer  is  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Re- 
terroir,  reconstructed  in  1829, 44  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark 
>f  the  Thames,  and  containing  1,500,000  gallons.  This  high  ground 
M>mmands  fine  yiews  of  the  Norwood  and  Wimbledon  hills,  and  of  the 
■oof  of  the  CrysUl  Pahice  at  Sydenham. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Park  is  a  row  of  noble  mansions,  including 
StaiFord  House  (see  p.  494) ;  Bridgewater  House  (p.  483) ;  and  Spencer 
Eloose  (p.  494),  with  its  finial  statues,  commended  by  Sir  William 
Chambers.   The  gardens  of  the  seyeral  houses  are  leased  of  the  Crown. 

Dr.  King  relaten,  that  Charles  IT.  having  taken  two  or  three  turns  one  mom- 
ng  in  8t.  Jamea's  Park,  attended  only  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  Lord  Cromarty, 
ralked  up  ConiUtntion  Hill;  and  as  the  king  was  crossing  the  road  into  Hyde 
>ark,  met  the  Duke  of  York  in  hit  coach,  returning  from  hunting.  The  duke 
Uighted  to  pay  his  respect*  to  the  king,  and  expressed  his  aurprise  to  meet  his 
najesty  i»ith  such  a  small  attendance,  adding  that  he  thought  the  king  exposed 
ilmself  to  some  danger.  "  No  kind  of  danger,  James ;  for  I  am  sure  no  man  in 
[vngland  will  take  away  my  life  to  make  you  king,*'  was  Charles's  reply. 

In  Constitution-Hill-road,  near  the  Palace,  three  diabolical  attempts 
tiave  been  made  to  shoot  Queen  Victoria :  by  a  lunatic  named  Oxford, 
Tune  10, 1840;  by  Francis,  another  lunatic.  May  30, 1842 ;  and  by  an 
diot  named  Hamilton,  May  19, 1849.  On  June  29, 1860,  at  the  upper 
md  of  the  road.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  med 
U  his  house  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  on  July  2.  . 

The  Arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  road  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  |»<a 
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poor  adaptatioD  from  the  Arch  of  THus  at  Rome,  and  waa  t 
designed  as  an  entrance  to  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens. 

Htdb  Pabk  extends  from  Piocadillj  westward  to  KensingtaB  Gsr- 
dens,  and  lies  between  the  great  western  and  Bajawafter  roMs^  Ii  a 
the  site  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Hjde,  which  beloniped  to  the  ■Mwsrts? 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  nntil  it  was  convejed  to  Heuj  TUL  s 
1036,  soon  after  which  a  keeper  of  the  park  is  mentioned.  In  12d0 1^ 
French  ambassador  hunted  here ;  and  in  1578  the  Duke  Casbsir  ba 
a  doe  from  amongst  300  other  deer  in  Hjde  Park.  In  1653  it  was  sol: 
by  order  of  Parliament,  for  about  17,0002.;  the  deer  bang  valnedvit 
addition,  at  7652.  6«.  2d.  The  Park  then  contuned  620  acres,  and  ex- 
tended eastward  to  Park-lane,  and  on  the  west  almost  to  the  frecK  t^ 
Kensington  Palace:  it  is  described  in  the  indenture  of  sale  aa  °thc 
impaled  ground  called  Hjde  Park  ;*'  but,  with  the  ezoeptiou  of  Tjbzn 
meadow,  the  enclosure  for  the  deer,  the  old  lodge  at  Hyde  Flai 
Corner,  and  the  Banqueting  House,  the  Park  waa  left  in  a  stsKt  d 
nature ;  and  De  Grammont  describes  it  as  a  barn-field  in  the  tiai  ^ 
Charles  IL  Ben  Jonson  mentions  its  g^reat  spring  show  of  cosehs 
and  Brome  names  its  races,  horse  and  foot;  and  in  Shirlej'a  pbf  d 
Hyde  Park,  1637,  is  the  scene  of  a  race  in  the  Park  between  aa  bia 
and  English  footman.*    After  the  sale  by  Parliament,  toUa  wcrebfisd 

"  llth  April,  165S.  I  went  to  take  the  aire  in  Hide  Park,  when  era?  cavb 
wai  made  to  pay  a  •hilling,  and  every  horse  alxpenoe,  by  the  sordid  fcOt^  'An- 
thony Deane,  of  St.  Martin's-ln-the-Flelds,  Esq.)  who  had  paRhas'd  it  rf  iN 
State,  aa  they  were  eall'd."— JE«e/irii. 

The  Park  does  not  appear  to  hsTe  been  thrown  open  to  the  pcife 
until  the  time  of  Charles  L,  and  then  not  indisorimin&teiy. 

In  the  Character  of  England,  1659,  it  la  described  aa  **  a  field  near  the  tan. 
which  they  call  Hyde  Park ;  the  place  not  unpleasant,  and  which  they  use  a*  9C 
courae;  but  with  nothing  of  that  order,  equipage,  and  splendour ;  bdafSBi^a 
assembly  of  wretched  jades  and  hackney-coachea,  as,  next  a  regimeat  o[ae> 
men,  there  la  nothing  approaches  the  resemblance.  This  parke  was,  it  weis.*. 
used  by  the  late  king  and  nobUity  for  the  ftvshness  of  the  afr  and  the  geodlfF^ 
spect ;  but  it  is  that  which  now  (besides  all  other  exercises)  they  pay  tat  hen n 
England,  though  to  be  ftee  in  all  the  world  besides;  every  coach  and  bone  vfeia 
enters  buying  his  mouthful  and  permission  of  the  publicane  who  has  paaAa*^ 
It,  for  which  the  entrance  is  guarded  with  porters  and  long  staves." 

At  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  Ranger  of  tk 
Park,  which  he  let  in  farms  until  1670,  when  it  was  enclosed  with  a  wi&« 
and  re-stocked  with  deer.  Refreshments  were  thus eftrly  sold;  for  iSA 
April,  16G9,  Pepys  carried  his  pretty  wife  to  the  lodge,  and  there  la 
their  coach  ate  a  cheesecake,  and  drank  a  tankard  of  milk.  De  Gran- 
mont  describes  the  promenade  as  *'  the  rendesvous  of  fashion  and  beaoST, 
Every  one,  therefore,  who  had  either  sparkling  eyes  or  a  splendid  eqsip- 
age,  constantly  repaired  thither;  and  the  king  (Charlea  IL)  tmei 
pleased  with  the  place."  Maying  was  a  favourite  custom  here :  Maj  I. 
1661,  Evelyn  "  went  to  Hide  Park  to  take  the  air;  where  was  his  Ib- 
jestv  and  an  innumerable  appearance  of  gallants  and  rich  coaches,  bcKj 
now  the  time  of  universal  festivity  and  joy."  Even  in  the  Puritan  tiD« 
May  (1654)  "  was  more  observed  by  people  ^oing  a-maring  tfasa  far 
divers  years  past;  and,  indeed,  much  sin  committed  by  wicked  mecdflgs. 
with  fiddlers,  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and  the  like.  Great  resort  case 
to  Hyde  Park,  many  hundreds  of  coaches,  and  gallants  in  attire;  btf, 
most  shameful  powdered-hair  men,  and  painted  and  spotted  wooes' 
A  few  days  after,  the  Lord  Protector  and  nuiny  of  his  Privy  Coosdl 

*  In  Charles-street,  May  Fair,  is  a  public-house  with  the  sign  of  a  Footaas, 
beneath  whose  figure  are  the  words,  "  I  am  the  only  Running  Pootmaa.* 
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ritnesied  in  Hyde  Park  *'  a  bowling  of  a  great  ball  by  50  Corniflh 
gentlemen  of  one  side,  and  fifty  of  the  other ;  one  part^  playing  in  red 
apa,  and  the  other  in  white.  The  ball  they  playc^l  withal  waa  silver, 
nd  designed  for  that  party  which  did  win  the  goal."  Evelyn,  in  May 
658,  ''went  to  see  a  coach-race  in  Hyde  Park ;"  and  Pepys,  August  1660, 
'  To  Hyde  Park  by  coach,  and  saw  a  fine  foot-race  three  times  round  the 
lark. "    Here  a  strange  accident  happened  to  Cromwell  in  1654 : 

'*  The  Duke  of  Htflstein  made  him  (Cromwell)  a  present  of  a  let  of  gay  Fries- 
uid  coach  horses;  with  which,  taking  the  air  in  tbe  park,  attended  only  with 
lis  secretary,  Thurloe,  and  a  guard  of  Janlsaries,  he  would  needs  take  the  place 
f  the  coachman,  and  not  content  with  their  ordinary  pace,  he  lashed  them  very 
uriously.  But  they,  unaccustomed  to  such  a  rough  driver,  ran  away  in  a  rage, 
nd  stopped  not  till  they  had  thrown  him  out  of  the  box,  with  which  fall  his  pistol 
red  in  his  pocket,  though  without  any  hurt  to  himself;  by  which  he  might  have 
«en  instructed  how  dangerous  it  was  to  meddle  with  those  things  wherein  he 
lad  no  experience."— ZiMf/ow. 

Cromwell  was  partial  to  Hyde  Park :  here  Syndercombe  and  Cecill 
ay  wait  to  assassinate  him,  when  **  the  hinges  ox  Hyde  Park  gate  were 
iled  off,  in  order  to  their  escape."  The  Ring  was,  from  all  time  pre- 
ioua  to  the  Restoration  till  far  in  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  the  fashion- 
able haunt.  It  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  present  Serpentine,  and 
Mtrt  of  the  Ranger's  grounds  cover  its  site ;  some  of  the  old  trees  remain, 
vith  a  few  of  the  oaks  traditionally  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Charles 
I.  Near  the  Ring  was  the  Lodge  called  the  *'  Grave  Prince  Maurice's 
lead,"  and  in  later  times  the  **  "Lake  House :"  a  slieht  stream  ran  before 
t ;  and  the  house,  approached  by  planks,  presented  a  very  picturesque 
appearance :  it  is  engraved  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  for  1801. 

Heviewt  have,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  been  favourite  spectacles  in 
?yde  Park.  At  the  Restoration,  during  a  splendid  show,  the  Lord 
if  ay  or  received  notice  that  **  Colonel  John  Lambert  was  carried  by  the 
>ark  a  prisoner  unto  Whitehall." 

Pepys  "did  stand"  at  another  review  in  1664,  when  CharlfS  II.  was  present, 
rhile  "  the  horse  and  foot  march  by  and  discharge  their  guns,  to  show  a  French 
narquisse  (for  whom  this  muster  was  caused)  the  goodnesse  of  our  firemen; 
rhich.  indeed,  was  very  good,  though  not  without  a  slip  now  and  then ;  and  one 
roadside  close  to  our  coath  as  we  had  going  out  of  the  parke,  even  to  the  neare- 
esse  to  be  ready  to  bum  our  hairs.  Yet  mttkought  ail  these  gay  wu%  are  not  the 
9ldiere  that  must  do  the  king's  hmeineUf  it  being  tueh  as  these  that  lost  the  old 
ing  all  he  had,  and  were  btat  fry  the  most  ordinary  fellows  that  eould  be." 

The  Militia  review  by  George  II.  in  1759,  the  Volunteers  by  George 
ll.y  and  the  encampment  of  the  troops  after  Lord  George  Gordon's 
liota  in  1780,  also  belong  to  the  military  shows  of  Hyde  Park.  Here 
George  III.  inspected  the  Volunteers  on  his  birth-day,  June  4th,  for 
everal  years:  in  1800  they  numbered  15,000.  I'.i  August,  1814,  was  held 
a  this  park  the  Regent^  F£te  and  Fair,  when  a  mimic  sea-fight  was 
xhibited  on  the  Serpentine,  and  fireworks  from  the  wall  of  Kensington 
lardens;  and  here  have  been  held  in  the  present  century  three  **  Coro- 
ation  Fairs,"  and  firework  displays.  Of  sterner  quality  was  the  ren- 
ezvous  of  the  Commonwealth  troops  in  the  park  during  the  Civil  War. 
laaex  and  Lambert  encamped  their  forces  here;  and  Cromwell  reviewed 
is  terrible  Ironsides.  In  1642  the  citizens  threw  up  a  strong  fort,  with 
Dur  bastions,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Park;  and  one  of  its  strongest 
rorks,  **  Oliver's  Mount,"  faced  Mount-street,  in  Park-lane.  (See  Fob- 
IFICATION8,  page  310.) 

Hyde  Park  continued  with  little  alteration,  till,  in  1705,  nearly  80 
cres  were  added  to  Kensington  Gardens  by  Queen  Anne ;  and  nearly 
00  acres  by  Caroline,  Queen  of  George  H.  (see  Kbrsikgtoii  Gab- 
ens,  page  433),  by  whose  order  also,  in  1730-3,  was  formed  the  Ser- 
entine  &Tflr.    It  has  also  been  rednoed  by  grants  of  land,  between 
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Hyda  Park  Corner  and  Park-lane,  for  baOding ;  and  according  toaiv- 
▼ej  taken  in  1790,  iu  extent  was  304  aerea  S  rooda  88  polea. 

In  1766,  John  Gwjnne,  the  ardiitect,  propooed  to  bdU  m  Hrdi 
Park  a  ro  val  palaoe  for  George  IIL ;  and  in  1825,  a  Member  of  PoW 
ment  pubuahed  a  maguifioent  deiign  for  a  palace  n«ar  Stanbope  QaU, 

PermiMion  to  <<  vend  Tictnali"  in  Hjde  Pkrk  waa  gnntod  ^ 
George  II.  to  a  pilot  who  lared  him  from  wrcdL  in  ooe  of  kit  vojagv 
from  Tiiiting  his  HanoTerian  dominiona;  and  it  ia  atated  that  tbepkrt  i 
deioendants  to  tbia  daj  exercise  the  pririlege.  At  tho  aame  tine  tie 
king  gare  hia  delirerer  a  nlrer-gilt  ring,  which  beara  the  arvef  Pd- 
land  impaled  with  those  of  Lithuania,  anrmoimted  by  a  regal  oevs. 
This  ring  waa  exhibited  to  the  British  Arcbmolooioal  AasoeiBba!, 
Feb.  9, 1868. 

The  ConduiU  of  Hyde  Park  are  described  at  p.  330.  Upon  the  mA 
aide,  70  feet  abore  Trinity  high- water  mark  of  the  Thamea,  is  tbe  C^bm 
Waterworks  Reserroir,  which  contains  about  1,500,000  gaXloos:  At 
iron  railing  and  dwarf  wall  were  added  to  prerent  aoieides,  which  wen 
formerly  frequent  here.  Upon  the  east  side  waa  Wabmt-tm  ITafi, 
riiaded  by  two  rows  of  nobfe  walnut-trees,  extended  to  a  large  evcfe: 
these  trees  were  cut  down  about  1800,  and  the  wood  waa  need  by  Gofcn- 
ment  for  the  stocks  of  soldiers'  muskets. 

The  colossal  statue  near  the  south-east  comer  of  tbe  psck,  cais 
by  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  fr^m  twelve  2i-pounderB,  weigim^  ^ 
wards  of  90  tons,  is  about  18  feet  high,  and  occupies  a  granfte  pe<&r>'i 
bearing  this  inscription:  <*  To  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington, sod ^ 

t  from  i 


brare  companions  m  arms,  this  statue  of  Achillea,  < 

taken  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca.  Yittoria,  Tonlonae,  and  Watcrioi^ 
is  inscribed  by  their  country  women.'^  On  the  base  is  inacrtbed :  "  Flsesi 
on  this  spot  on  the  18tb  day  of  June,  1822,  by  oomnmnd  of  bis  Migsi^ 
Georfire  IV."  The  figure  is  copied  trom  one  of  the  antique  statotsei 
the  Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome,  and  is  improperly  called  Achilles  :  it  hn 
nerer  receired  its  sword  1  The  cost  of  this  monument,  10,0001.,  v» 
subscribed  by  ladies. 

Oatet.— The  principsl  entrance  is  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  thio^gkt 
triple-arched  ana  colonnaded  screen,  designed  by  Decimua  Burton, «i 
described  at  page  19 :  eastward  is  Apsley  House,  nearly  upon  the  ax 
of  which  stood  the  old  lodge  of  the  park.  In  Park-lane  ia  Staabow- 
gate,  opened  about  1760:  and  Grosrenor-gate,  in  1724,  by  BubscripWi 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitanta.  Cumberland-gate,  at  the  west  eed  d 
Oxford-street,  waa  opened  about  1744-5,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  inhafa^ 
ante  of  Cumberland- place  and  the  neighbourhood:  it  was  a  bmu 
brick  arch,  with  side  entrances :  here  took  place  a  divracefiil  otHitat 
between  the  people  and  the  soldiery  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroliae» 
August  15,  1821,  when  two  persons  were  killed  by  shots  from  t^  * 
Horse-guards  on  duty.  In  1822,  the  unsightly  brick  and  'wooden  gsti 
was  remoTod ;  and  handsome  iron  gates  were  substituted,  at  tbe  oost  of 
nearly  2000/.,  by  Mr.  Henry  Philip  Hope,  of  Norfolk-street,  Fark-hse. 
In  1851  these  gates  were  remoTed  for  the  marble  arch  from  Bneldc^ 
ham  Palace,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  cost  of  removing  tit 
arch  and  rebuilding  it  being  4340/.  (See  Abohbs,  pages  18^  IA) 
In  the  Bayswater-road  is  Victoria-gate :  nearly  opposite  ia  tbe  hasd- 
some  terrace,  Hyde-Park  Gardena.  Upon  the  south  side  of  tbe  nsri 
is  the  Kensington  gate;  the  Prince  of  Wales's  gate,  near  tbe  aite  ciXbi 
Half-way  House ;  and  Albert-gate,  Knightsbridge. 

Rotten  Row,  on  the  south  side  of  the  park,  extends  about  1}  oak 
from  the  lodge  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  the  Kensington  gate :  it  is  for 
saddle-horses,  who  can  gallop  orer  its  fine  loose  gravel  without  dsBi^ 
from  falling;  and  it  is  crowded  with  equestrians  between  5  and  7  r A 
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iring  the  high  London  aeuon.   The  name  Rotten  it  traced  to  rotteram, 
muster;  which  military  origin  maj  refer  to  the  parlc  daring  the 
iril  War.    Between  Botten-row  and  the  Queen'a  Drire  was  ereoted 
e  Building  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861 : 

**  Bnt  reaterday  a  naked  sod, 

The  dandiee  eneeied  ttom  Rotten-nnr, 
And  MttDtend  o'er  It  to  and  fro, 
And  aee 'tit  done  I 
Aa  though  'twere  bv  a  wiaard't  rod, 
A  biasing  arch  of  lucid  gUse 
Leap!  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass, 
To  meet  the  lun ! 
A  quiet  green  but  few  days  since, 
with  cattle  browsing  in  the  shade, 
And  lo  1  long  lines  of  bright  arcade 
In  order  raised ; 
A  palace  ss  for  fairy  Prince, 
A  rare  payiUon,  such  as  man 
Saw  never  since  maDkind  began, 
And  buili  and  glaied  1" 
Maf-da^  Odt,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray:  TisMt,  May  1, 1861. 

TAe  Crystal  Paiace,  as  the  building  was  appropriately  named, from 
I  roof  and  sides  being  of  glasa,  waa  designed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph) 
txton,  and  waa  oonatrueted  b?  Bir.  (now  Sir  Charlea)  Foz,  and  Mr. 
enderson.  The  ground  waa  broken  July  90*  1860 ;  the  first  column 
aa  placed  Sept.  26 ;  and  the  building  waa  opened  May  1, 1861.  It  was 
raat  expansion  of  a  conserratory  design,  built  at  Chataworth  br  Mr. 
izton,  ror  the  flowering  of  the  Victoria  Lily.  The  Crrstal  Palace 
aa  cruciform  in  pl^,  with  a  transept,  nave,  and  side  aiafea;  conuat- 
g  of  a  framework  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  firmly  braced  together, 
id  based  upon  a  foundation  of  concrete.  It  waa  built  without  a  single 
siFold-pole,  a  pair  of  shears  and  the  Derick  crane  being  the  only 
schinery  uaed  in  hoisting  the  materials.  In  the  plan,  erery  measure- 
ent  was  a  multiple  of  *S.  Thus  the  columns  were  all  24  feet  high, 
id  24  feet  apart ;  and  the  centre  aisle  or  nave  was  72  feet,  or  9  times 

Again,  one  single  area,  bounded  by  4  columns  and  their  crowning 
rders,  waa  the  type  of  the  whole  building,  which  was  a  simple  aggre- 
ition  of  so  many  cubes,  in  extreme  length  1861  feet,  corresponding 
ith  the  year  of  the  Exhibition.  Width  408  feet;  with  an  additionil 
ojection  on  the  north  side,  936  feet  long  by  48  wide.  The  great 
enues  ran  east  and  west ;  rery  near  the  centre  crossed  the  transept, 

feet  high,  and  108  wide.  Ita  roof  waa  semicircular,  deaigned  by  Mr. 
ow  Sir  Charlea)  Barry,  so  as  to  preserre  three  fine  old  elma.  The 
ber  roofs,  designed  by  Mr.  Paxton,  were  flat. 

The  entire  area  of  the  building  waa  772,784  square  fjset,  or  about 
I  acres,  nearly  scTen  times  aa  much  aa  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  **  The 
Ibambra  and  the  Tuileriea  would  not  hare  filled  up  the  eastern  and 
estern  nave;  the  National  Gallery  would  hare  stood  beneath  the 
snsept ;  the  palace  of  Yersaillea  (thelargeat  in  the  world)  would  hare 
tended  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  transept ;  and  a  dosen  metropo- 
an  churches  would  hare  stood  erect  under  ita  roof  of  glaaa." — Athgi^ 
tm.  No.  1227. 

The  entire  ground  area  waa  dirided  into  a  central  nare,  four  side 
ilea,  and  serml  courts  and  arenues ;  and  a  gallery  ran  throughout 
9  building.  There  were  about  8000  columns,  nearly  3600  girders, 
d  altogether  about  4000  tons  of  iron  built  into  the  structure. 

The  iron  skeleton  progressed  with  the  framing  and  glasing,  re- 
iring  200  miles  of  wooden  sash-bars,  and  20  miles  of  Paxton  guttera 
r  the  roof,  which  requhred  17  acres  of  glass;  besides  which,  the^^ 
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were  1600  rertical  glaaed  siisheB.  Floorinjf  1,000,000  square  feet ;  toa. 
wood-work,  600,000  cubic  feet.  The  hollow  cast-iron  eolawia  ^ 
Teyed  the  rain-fall  from  the  roof.   The  TentiUtion  was  by  looTre-boark 

The  decoration  of  the  interior,  deriaed  by  Owen  Jonea^coBfisted  rf 
the  application  of  the  primitive  coloars,  red,  blue,  and  yeUew,^?« 
narrow  ftarfacee:  it  was  chanmnglj  artistic,  and  was  rapidly  e»«M 
bj  500  painters.  During  the  months  of  December  and  Jaansy,  sf- 
wards  of  2000  workmen  were  employed  tfaroanrhont  the  bufldins. 

The  vast  Palace  was  filled  with  the  World's  Indnatrr:  in  thm  wn- 
tern  portion  were  the  productions  of  the  United  Kingdoai,  Indis,aii 
the  Colonies;  and  the  eastern,  those  of  Foreign  Countries.  Tbe  vifo« 
of  the  whole  (except  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond)  was  1,781,9291.  lU  4i 

The  opening  of  the  Exhibltton,  on  May  1, 1851,  was  prodalmcd  by  aa««  ^«; 
ria,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wa 


toria.  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  1 
Royal.  Between  May  1  and  Oct.  11  the  number  of  viaiU  paid  Mwt  M6i* 
mean  daily  average,  43,656.  On  three  succesflive  daya  there  entned  MJ^ 
109,915,  109,760  persons,  who  paid  respectively  5175/.,  5231/.,  and  MSK-  J«^ 
were  counted  In  the  Palace  93,000  persons  at  one  time.  Cost  of  the  XuiMm 
176,030/.  IS*.  Sd.  Oct.  15,  Jury  Awards  and  closing  ceremonial.  Tte  »»« 
building  was  removed  before  the  close  of  1852 ;  and,  on  Not.  7,  ISMit  wi*» 
posed  to  place  upon  the  sUe  a  memorial  of  the  Exhibition,  to  indade  a  sasaa 
Prince  Albert,  the  originator  of  this  display  of  the  Industry  of  aU  Natiso^ 

"  But  for  Prince  Albert,  say  what  people  will  of  others*  part  in  the  ««« 
should  never  have  had  the  Great  Exhibition.  In  like  manner,  but  fsr  fe  J»* 
Paxton  we  should  never  have  had  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  but  for  Sir  Cm 
Fox,  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  that  structure  couM  have  been  ^» 
taken  and  completed  io  promptly,  so  speedily,  so  securely,  and  with  m  mux  ** 
is  admirable  and  beautiful  in  Its  construction  and  details.'* — rtasesi,  OcL25, 15»* 
Hyde  Park  being  for  the  most  psrt  high  and  dry.  Is  perhaps  tfc 
most  'airy  and  healthy  spot  in  London.  The  north-west  or  deer  psrfc 
Tcrging  upon  Kensington  Gardens,  is  eren  of  a  rural  character:  * 
trees  are  picturesque,  and  deer  are  occasionally  here.  The  Serpesaj* 
has  npon  Its  margin  some  lofty  elms;  but  from  other  poshloaioft^ 
park  many  fine  old  timber-trees  hare  disappeared,  and  the  Ikmoas  Bis? 
of  Charles  ll.'s  days  can  be  but  imperfectly  traced.  The  drives  &4 
walks  have  been  greatly  extended  and  improved :  for  the  bridk  «■! 
has  been  substituted  iron  railing;  and  the  opening  of  three  gates  (Vk- 
toria,  Albert,  and  Prince  of  Wales),  and  the  Queen's  Drive  south  of  the 
Serpentine,  denominate  the  improvemenU  in  the  present  r^n. 

From  this  high  ground  the  artistic  eye  enjoys  the  sylncra  scenery  «fi 
the  park :  the  old  trees  fringing  the  Serpentine,  and  iU  water  gksB3« 
through  their  branches ;  backed  by  the  rich  woods  of  Kenaingtoa  Gsf- 
dens;  and  the  bold  beauty  of  the  Surrey  hills. 

Thb  Serpbwtikr  (so  called  in  distinction  from  tbe  prerions  stnigfe 
canals)  is  a  pool  of  water  covering  60  acres,  formed  from  natural  spnass 
and  originally  fed  at  the  Bayswater  extremity  by  a  stream  from  Wes- 
End,  near  Hampstead,  and  the  overplus  of  certain  reserroirs,  one « 
which  occupied  the  site  of  Trinity  Church.  In  1831  the  stresa,cf 
rather  sewer,  at  Bayswater  was  cut  off,  and  the  deficiency  wa*  b»^* 
np  from  the  Chelsea  Waterworks.  At  the  eastern  end  the  Serpeic@« 
imperfectly  supplies  an  artificial  cascade,  formed  in  1817  ;  anddescssJ- 
ing  into  the  **  leg  of  mutton"  pond,  the  stream  leaves  Hyde  Psrt  c 
Albert  Gate,  divides  the  parish  of  Chelsea  from  that  of  St.  Geotp* 
Hanover-square,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Chelsea.  The  SerpentiK 
supplies  the  Rnightsbridge  Barracks  and  the  Horse-guards,  the  Uce  a 
Buckingham  Palace  Gardens,  and  the  ornamental  water  in  St.  JasKi'i 
Park.  The  depth  in  Hyde  Park  varies  from  1  to  40  feet,  of  wWch  Sir 
John  Rennie  round,  in  1849,  in  the  deepest  parts,  from  10  to  15  fM 
of  inky,  putrid  mud,~<'  a  laboratory  of  epidemic  miasma.**    The  S<r* 
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«ntine  is  deepest  near  the  bridge,  described  at  page  484 :  the  whole 
beet  has  been  deepened,  at  a  cost  of  from  10,000/.  to  20,000/.  Here 
!00,000  persons,  on  an  average,  bathe  annnally,  sometimes  12,000  on  a 
Inndaj  morning;  and  in  severe  winters  the  ice  is  the  great  me^opo- 
itan  skating-field.  In  1847,  pleasure-boats  for  hire  were  introduced 
ipon  the  Serpentine :  the  boat-houses  are  picturesque. 

On  the  north  margin  the  Royal  Humane  Society^in  1794,  built  their 
trincipai  receiring-house,  upon  ground  presented  bv  George  III.  In 
834  the  house  was  rebuilt,  trom  the  design  of  J.  B.  Bunning ;  the  first 
tone  being  laid  bj  the  late  Dulce  of  Wellington :  orer  the  Ionic  en- 
rance  is  sculptured  the  obrerse  of  the  Society's  medal, — aboystriTing 
0  rekindle  an  almost  extinct  torch  by  blowing  it;  legend,  Lateai 
einiillvla  fortan-r^**  Perchance  a  spark  may  be  concealed."  In  the 
ear  are  kept  boats,  ladders,  ropes  and  poles,  wicker- boats,  life-pre- 
erving  apparatus,  &c.  The  Royal  Humane  Society  was  founded  in 
774,  by  Drs.  Goldsmith,  Heberden,  Towers,  Lettsom,  Hawes,  and 
^ogan.  Its  receiving-houses  in  the  parks  cost  8000/.  a-year.  In  odd 
ontiguity  to  the  Society's  House  in  Hyde  Park  is  the  Goremment 
lagazine,  containing  stores  of  ammunition  and  gunpowder. 

DueUfouahi  in  Hffde  Park.—Temp,  Henry  VIII.,  the  Duke  of  B.  and  Lord 
t.,  "near  tlie  fint  tree  behind  the  Lod^;"  both  killed.— 1712.  The  Duke  of 
iamllton  and  Lord  Mohun,  the  former  killed.— 1763.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  8.  Marttai, 
he  hero  of  ChnrehUi's  I>ii«//<«l.— 1770.  Baddeley,  the  comedian,  and  George 
}arrick.  — 1773.  Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Temple.— 1780.  The  Earl  of  Shelbume 
od  Col.  Fullarton.— 1780.  Rev.  Mr.  Bate  and  Mr.  R.,  both  of  the  Morning  Pott. 
-1783.  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Dulany.— 1783.  Lieut -Col.  Ihomas  and  Col. 
rordon,  the  former  killed.— 1787.  Sir  John  Macpheraon  and  Major  Browne.— 
793.  Measn.  Frizell  and  Clarke,  law  atudents,  the  former  killed.— 1796.  Mr. 
:arpenter  and  Mr.  Pride  (Americana),  the  former  killed.— 1797.  Col.  King  and 
:ol.  Fitzgerald,  the  latter  killed.— Lieut.  W.  and  Capt.  I.,  the  latter  killed.— 
8S2.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Near  the  site  of  the  Humane  Society's  Beceiving-house  formerly 
tood  a  cottage,  presented  by  George  III.  to  Mrs.  Sims,  in  considera^ 
ion  of  her  having  lost  six  sons  in  war ;  the  last  fell  with  Abercrombie 
\t  Alexandria.  This  cottage  has  been  painted  by  Nasmyth,  and  en- 
;raved  in  the  Art  Journal,  No.  59,  N.& 

St.  Jamss'b  Park  is  in  plan  an  irregular  triangle,  83  acres  in 
txtent.  It  was  originally  a  swampy  field  atUched  to  St.  James's 
lospital:  the  ground  was  drained  and  enclosed  by  Henry  YIII.,  who 
hus  made  it  the  pleasure-ground  both  of  the  Hospital,  which  he  had 
on  verted  into  St.  James's  Palace,  and  of  Whitehall,  whose  tilt-yard, 
ockpit,  tennis- court,  and  bowling-green  were  on  the  eastern  verge 
f  the  Park ;  but  during  the  jeigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  two 
Stuarts,  it  was  little  more  than  a  nursery  for  deer,  and  an  appendage 
o  the  tilt-yard.  A  procession  of  15,000  citizens,  «  besides  wifflers  and 
•ther  awayters,"  on  May  S,  1539,  passed  «  rounde  about  the  Parke  of 
\t.  James."  In  the  reign  of  Charles  L  a  sort  of  roval  menagerie 
ook  the  phice  of  the  deer  with  which  the  'Mnward  park^'  was  stocked 
n  the  days  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  Charles,  as  he  walked  through 
he  Park  to  Whitehall  on  the  fatal  January  30, 1648-9,  is  said  to  have 
tointed  to  a  tree  which  had  been  planted  by  his  brother.  Prince  Henry, 
lear  Spring  Gardens.  Here  Cromwell,  as  he  walked  with  Whitelocke, 
aked  him,  ''What  if  a  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  king?"  to 
irhich  the  memorialist  replied :  <'  I  think  that  remedy  would  be  worse 
ban  the  disease."  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  mentions  the  branchy  walk  of 
Ims  in  the  Park,  "intermingling  their  reverend  tresses:" 

"That  living  gallery  of  aged  treea  waa  once  propoaed  to  the  late  Council  of 
Ute  (aa  they  called  It)  to  be  cut  down  and  told,  that,  with  the  reat  of  hia  Ma- 
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tMty'8  taoQflea  ainadj  demoUihed  and  maiked  oot  Ibr  dcBtmeHaa,  Ida 
UkewSM  undergo  tlM  Mune  detdny,  and  no  footatepa  afim—icfcy 


Charleall.  added  36  acres  to  the  Park,  extended  tbewalltflmHi 
FfeU  Mall,  and  had  it  pboted  bj  La  Ndtre,  and,  it  u  beliefed,  bf  Sl 
Moriaon,  formerly  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Orliwine.     Tlw  ongM 
orm  and.serrioea*' "     "  ~ 


aooonnt  for  **  worm  and.serrioea*'  is  signed  bj  Cluvlee  himailf  Fif9« 
and  EreljD  record  the  progreaa  of  the  works : 

**  16  Sept.  16«0.  To  the  Park,  where  I  aaw  how  tu  thejr  lind  pieeeeied  ia  (It 
PttU  Mell,  and  in  making  a  river  through  the  Park."  "  11  Oet.  16*0.  To  «a&  a 
St.  James's  Park,  where  we  obeerred  the  aevetai  engimia  at  work  t»  inm  o 
water."  *'  4  Ang.  IMl.  Walked  into  St.  Jamei'a  Park,  and  tboe  fcod  p^ 
and  Tery  noble  alteratioai."  "  87  July,  166S.  I  to  walke  in  the  Parkcb  vticks 
now  erery  day  more  and  more  pleasant  by  the  new  woika  v^aa.  it.**  "  I  Dw. 
IMS.  Over  the  Parke,  where  1  first  in  my  life.  It  belQg  a  grest  fteat.  Oi  «s 
people  sliding  with  their  skeates,  whleh  is  a  verv  pretty  art."  *•  1$  Dee.  1«S.  ft 
the  Ottke  (of  York),  and  followed  hun  into  the  Parke,  wtiere,  tbwasfe  the  iee  «■• 
brokan  and  dangerous,  yet  he  would  go  slide  upon  hla  scatea,  wbi^  1  did  ari 
like ;  hut  he  slides  very  welL"  «'  1 1  Aug.  1664.  This  day,  for  a  wagct,  btAae  tts 
king,  my  lords  of  Castlehaven  and  Arran,  a  son  of  my  Lord  orOnnaadXt^ 
two  alone  did  run  down  and  kill  a  stout  buck  in  St.  Jamea'a  Park.* — Ptrw*-  "  ^ 
Feb.  1666-7.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  a  wrestling  match  fbr  lOCKK.  te  St.  Jsaa^ 
Park,  before  his  Ma^,  a  wortd  of  lords,  and  other  spectatoia,  *twixt  the  Wc«a 
and  Northern  men,  Mr.  SecreUry  Moriee  and  Le  Gerard  beinff  tbe  Jndges.  ns 
Western  men  won.    Many  greate  sums  were  betted."— fwelf*. 

The  courtly  Waller  thus  commemorates  the  Park,  ''aa  lately  inprvnd 
bjhUMiOeBty,'*1661: 

**  For  fhture  shade,  young  trees  upon  the  benka 
Of  the  new  stream  appear,  in  even  ranks; 
The  voice  of  Orpheus,  or  Amphion's  liaod. 
In  better  order  could  not  make  them  stand. 

•  •  •  • 

All  that  can,  living,  feed  the  greedv  eye. 
Or  dead  the  palate,  here  you  may  descry; 
The  choicest  things  that  fbmisVd  Noah's  ark, 
Or  Peter's  sheet,  inhabiting  this  Park: 
All  with  a  border  of  rich  fruit-trees  erown'd. 
Whose  lofty  branches  hide  the  lofty  mound. 
Such  various  ways  the  spacious  vuleys  lead, 
My  doubtful  Muse  knows  not  what  path  to  tread. 
Yonder  the  harvest  of  cold  months  uld  npi 
Gives  a  fresh  coolness  to  the  royal  cup : 
There  ice,  like  crystal,  firm  and  never  lost, 
Tempers  hot  July  with  December's  ftost; 

•  •  •  • 

Here  a  well-pollsh'd  Mall  gives  us  the  Joy, 
To  see  our  Prince  his  matchless  force  employ." 

Faithome's  plan,  taken  soon  after  the  Restoration,  shows  the  north 
half  of  the  parade  occupied  by  a  square  endosnre,  Barrounded  by  twenty* 
one  trees,  with  one  tree  in  the  centre ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  tbs 
parade  broad  running  water,  with  a  bridge  of  two  ardies  in  the  ntdde. 
Later  riews  show  the  Park  with  long  rows  of  young  elm  and  lime  treeiy 
fenced  with  palings,  and  occasionally  relieved  by  some  fine  old  trees. 

The  Malt,  on  Uie  north  aide,  a  vista  half  a  mue  in  length,  waa  named 
from  the  game  of  **  pale  maille'*  played,  here,  and  was  a  smooth  hollow 
walk  planted  on  eacn  side,  and  having  an  u*on  hoop  suspended  from  tto 
arm  of  a  high  pole,  through  which  rmg  the  ball  was  struck  by  aaimffe, 
or  mallet.  (See  a  drawing,  temp.  Churles  IL,  engrared  in  Smith's  Aih 
HptUiet  of  Wuimingter,  and  a  pUte  in  Carter's  WeriMdnHer.)  Here 
Charles  and  his  courtiers  often  played :  the  earth  was  mixed  with  pow- 
dered cockle-shells  to  make  it  bind;  «whidi,  howerer/'  aajs  Pepyi, 
*«in  dry  weather  tarns  to  dost,  and  deads  the  balL" 
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"  i  April,  IMl.  To  St.  Junet'i  Paik,  wh«re  I  saw  the  Dakt  of  York  pl^rlag 
t  pall-mall,  the  first  time  that  I  erer  law  tho  •port."— Pqiyt. 

Ubbor  tells  us  that  here  he  had  often  seen  Charles  plajing  with  fait 
<igB  and  feeding  his  dncks>  which  made  the  common  people  lulore  hinu 

Tht  Bird-cage  Walk,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pk^k,  nearly  in  the 
ame  Une  as  the  road  which  stUl  retains  the  name,  had  in  Charles  II/s 
Ime  the  cages  of  an  ariary  disposed  among  the  trees  which  bordered 
^.  The  keeper  of  the  Volary,  or  Ariary,  was  Edward  Storej,  from 
rhom  or  his  nouse  is  named  iSltorey**  GaU,  The  carriage-road  between 
his  and  Buckiugham  Gate  was,  until  1828,  onW  open  to  the  Ro/al 
family,  and  the  Hereditarj  Grand  Falconer,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

In  the  **  mward  park"  was  made  a  fonnal  Canal,  3800  feet  in  length 
nd  100  feet  broad,  running  ftrom  the  Parade  to  Buckingham  House. 
>n  the  south  of  this  canal,  near  its  east  end,  was  the  Decoy,  a  trian- 
ralar  nexus  of  smaller  canals,  where  water-fowl  were  kept.  Within 
he  channels  of  the  Decoj  was  Ihtch  ItUatd,  of  which  Sir  John  Flock 
ad  St.  Evremond  were,  in  succession,  appointed  goTcmors  (with  a 
alary)  by  Charles  II.;  and  Queen  Caroline  is  said  to  have  given  the 
inecnre  to  the  thresher-poet,  Stephen  Duck:  *<the  island  itself^'*  says 
*ennant,  *<is  lost  in  the  late  improTcments." 

The  Park,  as  well  as  the  Palace,  sheltered  persons  from  arrest ;  for, 
n  1683,  John  Perkins,  a  constable,  was  imprisoned  for  serring  the 
[A>rd  Chief- Justice's  warrant  upon  John  Beard  in  St  James's  Park. 
Co  draw  a  sword  in  the  Park  was  also  a  rery  serious  offence.  Con« 
rreve,  in  his  Old  Bachelor,  makes  Bluife  say,  "  My  blood  rises  at  that 
ellow.  I  can't  stay  where  he  is ;  and  /  mutt  not  draw  in  the  ParK*' 
rraitorons  expressions,  when  uttered  in  St.  James's  Park,  were  punished 
nore  seTerely.  Francis  Heat  was  whipped,  in  1717,  from  ChanneCross 
o  the  upper  end  of  the  Haymarket,  fined  ten  groats,  and  oroered  a 
nonth's  imprisonment,  for  saying  aloud  in  St.  James's  Park,  "  God  ssto 
3Ling  James  III.,  and  send  him  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  I"  and,  in 
7lS,  a  soldier  was  whipped  in  the  Park  for  drinking  a  health  to  the  Duke 
>f  Ormond  and  Dr.  Sacnererel,  and  for  saying  "  he  hoped  soon  to  wear 
lis  right  master's  cloth."  The  Duke  of  Wharton,  too,  was  seized  by 
he  ffmvd  in  St.  James's  Park  for  singing  the  Jacobite  air,  *'  The  king 
hall  hare  his  own  again."  See  Cunningham's  Handbook,  p.  260 ; 
vhere  are  printed,  from  the  Letter-book  of  the  Lord  Steward's  Office, 
wo  letters,  dated  1677,  sent  with  two  lunatics  to  Bethlehem :  Deborali 
^yddal,  for  offering  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  queen ;  and  Richard  Harris, 
or  throwing  an  oranee  at  the  Icing,  in  St  James's  Park. 

"  Dec.  1, 1663.  HsTing  scene  the  strange  and  wonderful  dexterity 
rf  the  sliders  on  the  new  canal  in  St.  James's  Park,  performed  before 
heir  Majesties  by  divers  gentlemen  and  others,  with  scheets  after  the 
nanner  of  the  Hollanders,  with  what  swiftness  as  they  pass,  how  snd- 
Uunly  they  stop  in  full  career  upon  the  ice,  I  went  home.**— Evelyn, 

Some  of  the  caraliers  had,  probably,  acquired  the  art  when  seeking 
o  while  away  a  Dutch  winter;  and  but  for  the  temporary  overthrow 
f  the  monarchy,  we  should  not  thus  earW  have  had  skating  in  England, 
rhe  Park  soon  became  a  resort  for  all  classes,  since,  in  iSbS,  the  Duke 
if  York  records,  Dec  4  (a  very  hard  frost),  **  this  morning  the  boyi 
»egan  to  slide  upon  the  canal  in  the  Park." 

Evelyn,  in  1664,  went  to  "  the  Physique  Garden  in  St.  James's," 
rhere  he  first  saw  '*  orange-trees  and  other  fine  trees."  He  enumerates 
II  the  menagerie,  ''an  omocratylus,  or  pelican,  a  fowle  between  a 
torke  and  a  swan ;  a  melancholy  water-fowl,  brought  from  Astracaa 
J  the  Bussian  ambassador;  a  milk-white  raven;  two  Balearian 
ranee,*'  one  of  which  had  a  wooden  leg  ''made  by  a  soulder:"  there 
rere  also  "  deere  of  seTerall  countries,  white,  spotted  like  leopards;  an- 
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telopes,  an  elk,  red  deer,  roebucks,  ttaggs,  Qainea  goatea,  Arabiao 
■heepe,"  &c.  There  were  "  withj-potU^  or  nests,  for  the  wild  fowle 
to  laj  their  eggs  in,  a  little  above  j«  surface  of  y*  water." 

"25  Feb.  16(34.  This  night  I  walk'd  Into  St  James  his  Parke,  whenlssv 
many  strange  creaturest  as  divers  sorts  of  outlandish  deer,  Guiny  «heep.  a  white 
raven,  a  great  parrot,  a  storlie.  .  .  .  Here  are  very  stately  wnlkes  set  with 
lime-trees  on  both  sides,  and  a  fine  pallmall."— Joarao/  of  Mr.  B.  BromM,  ms 
of  Sir  Thomat  Browne. 

Evelyn,  on  March  2, 1671,  attended  Charles  through  St.  James's 
Park,  where  he  saw  and  heard  "  a  familiar  discourse  between  the  Kin; 
and  Mrs.  Nelly,  as  they  called  an  impudent  comedian ;  she  looking  out 
of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top,  and  the  King  atandinir  on  the 
grreen  walk  under  it."  (See  page  394.)  "  Of  the  mount,  or  raised  terracei 
on  which  Nelly  stood,  a  portion  may  still  be  seen  under  the  park-wall  of 
Marlborough  House."  (Cunningham's  Nell  Gwjfn,  p.  118.)  In  the 
royal  garden  where  Charles  stood,  and  which  was  then  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Park,  we  find  Master  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  steafiBf^ 
apples  like  a  schoolboy.  Pepys  also  portrays  a  court  cavaloaide  in  the 
Park,  all  flaunting  with  feathers,  in  which  Charles  appears  betweea 
the  Countess  of  Castlemaine  and  the  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Stewart. 

While  Charles  was  walking  in  the  Mall,  he  first  received  intimatiofl 
of  Titus  Oates's  pretended  Popish  plot.  On  Aug.  12, 1678,  Rirby,the 
chemist,  accostea  the  King  as  he  walked  in  the  rark :  **  Sir/'  »ud  b(^ 
"  keep  within  the  company :  your  enemies  have  a  design  upon  yonrlif^ 
and  you  may  be  shot  m  this  very  walk."  Charles  was  an  earlv  riser 
and  a  fast  walker.  Burnet  complained  that  the  King  walked  so  fast  be 
oould  not  keep  up  with  him.  When  Prince  George  of  Denmark  said 
that  he  was  growing  too  fat,  "Walk  with  me,"  aaid  Charles,  "and 
hunt  with  my  brother,  and  you  will  not  long  be  distressed  wiUi  grow- 
ing fat." 

Aubrey  relates  that  Avise  Evans  had  a  fungous  nose ;  and  it  bong 
told  to  him  that  the  King's  hand  would  cure  him,  he  awaited  Chariei 
in  the  Park,  kissed  the  royal  hand,  and  rubbed  his  nose  with  it,  which 
disturbed  the  King,  but  cured  Evans. 

Succeeding  kings  allowed  the  people  the  privilege  of  walking  in  the 
Mall  I  and  the  passage  from  Spring  Gardens  was  opened  in  1699  bj 
permission  of  King  William.  Queen  Caroline,  however,  talked  of  shut- 
ting up  the  Park,  and  converting  it  into  a  noble  garden  for  St.  James's 
Palace :  she  asked  Walpole  what  it  might  probably  cost ;  who  replied, 
•*  Only  three  erouiTu" 

Dean  Swift,  who  often  walked  here  with  the  poets  Prior  »Dd  Rowe, 
writes  of  skating  as  a  novelty  to  Stella,  in^l711 :  '<  Delicions  waUdn< 
weather,"  says  he ; "  and  the  Canal  and  Rosamond's  Pond  fall  of  rabbk 
Blidin(f ,  and  with  skaitts,  if  you  know  what  it  is." 

This  Park  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Goldsmith : 

"  If  a  man  be  splenetic,  he  may  every  day  meet  companions  on  the  seats  in  SC 
James's  Park,  with  whose  groans  he  may  mix  his  own,  and  pathetically  talk  of 
the  weather."  {Estayt.)  The  strolling  player  takes  a  walk  in  St.  James's  Park, 
"  about  the  hour  at  which  company  leave  it  to  go  to  dinner.  There  were  but  few 
in  the  walks;  and  those  who  stayed,  seemed  by  their  looks  rather  more  wiliteg  t£ 
forget  that  they  had  an  appetite,  than  gain  one."  (Eua^t.)  And  dinnerleas.  Jack 
Spindle  mends  his  appetite  by  a  walk  in  the  Park. 


On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Park,  connected  with  the  Canal  by  a 

sluice,  w"  "•- — ' ** •*    ^     .    -  .^.  » 

hung  by 

Henry  V  ^ 

Otway,  Congreve,  Farquhar,  l^outheme,  and  Colley  Cibber;  and  Pope 
calls  it  *'  Rosamonda*s  Lake."  Ito  name  is  referred  to  the  frequencv  of 
love-suicides  committed  hera    The  Pond  was  filled  up  in  17?0,  When 


t.  »u^}   swuuw-n^ww  DIUV    Vt    tpltO   A  CM  A.,   VVUUV»;i,OU    W  tkU    bUO    «^IUMt   UJ  ■ 

,  was  the  gloomy  Rosamond* t  Pond,  of  oblong  shape,  and  ovcr- 
by  the  trees  of  the  Long  Avenue:  it  is  mentioned  in  a  grant  of 
'  V  111.    It  occurs  as  a  place  of  assignation  in  the  comedies  ci 
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lie  gate  into  Pettj  Franee  was  opened  for  bringing  in  the  toil  to  fill 
ip  tne  Pond  and  the  upper  part  ox  the  Canal. 

About  1740,  Hogarth  pahited  a  large  view  of  RMsmond*!  Pond,  mm  fa  the 
ollectien  of  Mr.  H.  R.  wttlett»  at  Merly  Honae,  Donet  This  pleture  has  been 
ngraved.  bat  the  imprefeions  (100)  have  not  been  published;  it  was  copied  by 
reorge  Cruikahaak,  in  1843,  la  hli  illustrations  of  Ainsworth's  Miser'*  Danghter, 
loganh  also_paInted  a  cabinet  view  of  Rosamond's  Pond,  likewise  in  the  possee- 
ion  of  Mr.  Willett,  irho  has  the  receipt  for  II.  It.  (the  sum  charged  by  the 
»aintar)  in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Hogarth.  The  Pond  has  been  engiaTOd  by 
.  T.  Smith  and  W.  tt.Toms. 

In  a  honae  belonging  to  the  Crown,  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
losamond's  Pond,  waa  oom  George  Colman  the  Younger,  who  de- 
cribes  the  snow-white  tents  of  the  Gaards,  who  were  encamped  in  the 
*ark  during  the  Riots  of  1780. 

The  trees  hare  been  thinned  by  Tsrions  means.  Drjden  records,  by 
.  Tiolent  wind,  Febmarj  7,  1698-9:  "  The  great  trees  in  St.  Jameses 
*ark  are  manjr  of  them  torn  up  from  the  roots,  as  they  were  before 
>lirer  Cromwell's  death,  and  the  late  queen's."  In  1833  were  thus 
ost  two  fine  trees,  said  to  have  been  planted  byCharles  II.  with  acorns 
rom  Boscobel.*  The  uniformity  of  Bird-cage  Walk  has  been  spoiled  by 
he  new  road.f  Samouelle,  in  his  Compenmum  of  Entomology,  figures 
k  destructlTe  moth  "  found  in  July,  in  St.  James's  Park,  against  trees." 

After  the  death  of  Charles  IL,  St.  James's  Park  ceased  to  be  the 
iaTourite  haunt  of  the  sovereign,  but  it  continued  to  be  the  promenade 
>f  the  people ;  and  here,  in  the  summer,  till  early  in  the  present  cen- 
ury,  gay  company  walked  for  one  or  two  hours  qfUr  dinner  ^  but  the 
irening  dinner  has  robbed  the  Park  of  this  charm,  and  the  Mali  is  prin- 
cipally a  thoroughfare  for  busy  paasengera. 

*'  My  spirits  sunk,  and  a  tear  stazted  into  my  eyes,  as  I  brought  to  mind 
hose  crowds  of  beautT,  rank,  and  fashion,  which,  till  within  these  few  yeare, 
ised  to  be  displayed  in  the  centre  Mall  of  this  Park  on  Sunday  evenings  during 
he  spring  and  summer.  How  often  in  my  youtii  had  I  been  a  delighted  speo- 
ator  of  the  enchanted  and  enchanting  assemblage  I  Here  ns«4  to  promenade,  fbr 
me  or  two  hours  after  dinner,  the  whole  British  world  of  gaiety,  beautr,  and 
plendonr.  Here  could  be  seen  in  one  moving  mass,  extending  the  whole  length 
»f  the  Mali,  5000  of  the  most  lovely  women  In  this  eouniry  offemale  beauty,  all 
plendidly  attired,  and  accompanied  by  as  many  weU-dresaed  men.  What  a 
tbange,  I  exclaimed,  has  a  few  years  wrought  in  these  once  happy  and  cheerful 
lersonagesi  How  many  of  those  who  on  this  very  spot  then  delighted  my  eyes, 
ire  now  mouldering  in  the  silent  grave !"— Sir  R.  Phillips's  Watk  to  jr«w,  1817. 

For  the  Peace  Commemoration  F^,  on  Angnst  1, 1814^  the  Mall 
ind  Bicd-eage  Walk  were  lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns ;  a  Chinese 
>ridge  and  seven-etoried  pagoda  were  erected  across  the  canal :  they 
¥ere  illuminated  with  lamps,  and  fireworks  were  discharged  from 
hem,  which  set  fire  to  the  pagoda,  and  burnt  ita  three  upper  stories, 
irben  two  persons  lost  their  lives. 

Canova,  when  asked  what  struck  him  most  forcibly  during  his  vidt 
o  England,  is  said  to  have  replied,  **  that  the  trumpery  Chinese  bridge 
n  St.  James's  Park  should  be  the  production  of  the  government,  whilst 
liAt  of  Waterloo  was  the  work  of  a  private  company.^' — Quarterly  Rev. 

The  hints  for  supplantiu]^  the  forest-trees  which  slurt  the  Park,  by 
lowering  shrubs,  and  dressing  the  ground  in  a  gayer  style,  so  as  to 

*  The  two  old  railed-in  oaks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine,  in  Hyde 
Park,  where  the  road  turns  to  Kensington  Gardens,  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
ly  Charies  II.  fhmi  aooms  of  the  Boscobel  Oak.  (See  Hidb  Pakk  :  at  page  585, 
or  "  Lake  House" read  *'  Cake  Hou»e."} 

f  Here  were  elms  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  Rench,  of  Fulham,  ttom  trees 
«ared  in  his  own  nursery.  He  married  two  wives,  had  S5  children,  and  died  in 
783,  aged  101  years,  in  the  room  wherein  he  was  bom.         ^^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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convert  eTen  the  gloomy  allejs  of  St.  Jamei's  Park  into  a  Uvdy  tM 
agreeable  promenade,  were  firtt  pubtiahed  in  **  ▲  Letter  to  the  Bt.  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Long/'  &e.  1826. 

In  1837  was  commenced  the  relaying  out  of  tha  inner  park-  ^E%* 
straight  canal  was  altered  and  extended  to  a  winding  lake^  with  idaods 
of  erergreens ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  fountain.  The  borders  of  the 
principu  walk  are  planted  with  evergreens,  which  are  scieatificallT 
Ubelled;  some  of  the  fine  old  elms  remain.  The  glimpeea  of  grand 
architectural  objects  from  this  Park  are  very  striking,  and  io<dade  the 
towers  of  Westninster  Abbey  and  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament;  the 
eztensire  front  of  Buckingham  Palace ;  the  York  Column,  rising  from 
between  terraces  of  mansions ;  and  the  Horse  Guards,  terminating  the 
picturesque  vista  of  the  lake.  Upon  the  eastern  island  is  the  Swi» 
cottage  of  the  Ornithological  Society,  built  in  1841  with  a  graat  of 
300//from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasurr:  the  design  is  by  J.  B.  Watson^ 
and  contains  a  council-room,  keeper  s  apartments,  steam- hatdisng  a^H 
paratus ;  contiguous  are  feeding-plaoes  and  decoys ;  and  the  aquatic 
fowl  breed  on  tne  islsad,  making  their  own  nests  among  the  shrubs  and 
grasses.  In  1849  an  experimental  crop  of  Forty-day  Blaise  (froai  tiia 
Pyrenees)  was  snccessfuUy  grown  and  ripened  in  this  Park.  For  the 
privilege  of  farming  the  chairs,  25/.  is  paid  annually  to  the  oiBee  of 
woods  and  Forests. 

The  fine  old  trees  of  the  grounds  of  Carlton  House  formerly  ovtr* 
hung  the  road  by  the  Park-wall,  now  the  site  of  the  Pfcatoni-Darie 
substructure  of  Carlton- House-terrace;  the  opening  in  whidi  to  the 
Tork  Column  (see  psge  226)  was  formed  bv  command  of  William  lY., 
MM  had  been  the  Spnng-Garden  gate  by  William  IIL  Milk  Fair,  left- 
ward of  this  gate,  is  described  at  page  25L  The  rista  of  the  MaU, 
which  consists  of  elms,  limes,  and  pUmes,  is  terminated  bj  the  grand 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

In  1854  were  fonnd  in  Uia  roof  of  the  house  of  the  Isto  Mr.  B.  L.  VaDiuDr, 
No.  68  Pali  Hall,  a  box  conuining  four  pair*  of  the  inailes,  or  mallets,  sand  one 
ball,  such  BM  were  formerly  used  for  playing  Uie  game  of  poll-maU  upon  the  lite 
of  the  above  house,  or  in  the  Mall  or  St.  James's  Park.  Each  maOe  is  4  fket  ia 
length,  and  is  nude  of  lance- wood ;  the  head  is  slightlj  curved,  and  BMasaxcs 
outwardly  S^  Inches,  the  inner  curve  being  4|  inches;  the  diameter  of  the 
maile-ends  is  7^  inches,  each  shod  with  a  thin  iron  hoop;  the  handle,  vbich  is 
very  elastic,  is  bound  with  white  leather  to  the  breadth  of  two  handa,  and  ter- 
minat«d  with  a  collar  of  Jagged  leather.    The  ball  is  of  bos-wood,  2k  \    ' 


diameter.  The  pair  of  inaiTes  and  a  bull,  here  engraved,  have  been  pFeoeated  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  George  VuUtamy.  The  game  was  played  by  striking 
the  baU  (palia,  Ital.)  with  the  mallet  or  maile  {maplia,  Ital.)  thioagh  a  ring  ef 
ifon  upon  a  lofty  pole  at  each  end  of  the  alley  as  described  at  page  AM. 


PALL  AVD  MAXLSS. 


The  WelHngUm  Barraekg,  built  near  the  site  of  Rosamond*8  Pood, 
were  first  occupied  by  troops  on  March  1, 1614:  the  MilitarT  Chapel 
was  opened  May  1, 1838.  Eastward  was  the  residence  of  Lord'Milford, 
fitted  up  in  1820  as  Ifer  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  for  supplying  the 
public  departments  of  the  Government  with  Stationery. 

St.  James's  Park  was  not  lighted  with  gas  until  1822;  although 
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*all-MaU,  ftt^oiniogy  was  the  first  thoroughfare  In  London  so  lighted, 
nd  that  as  earW  as  1807. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Parade  is  a  piece  of  Turkish  ordnance,  of 
reat  length :  it  was  taken  by  the  British  at  Alexandria, and  is  mounted 
pon  an  English-built  carriage.  Opposite  is  the  immense  mortar  cast 
t  SeTille  bt  order  of  Napoleon,  employed  bj  Marshal  Soalt  at  the 
iege  of  Cadis  in  1812,  and  abandoned  bj  the  French  army  in  their 
etreat  from  Salamanca :  it  was  presented  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  to 
he  Prince  Regent.  The  gun-metal  bed  and  carriage  were  cast  at 
HToolwich  in  1814,  and  consist  of  a  crouching  dragon,  with  upraised 
irings  and  scorpion- tall,  involTing  the  trunnions ;  it  is  allegorical  of 
he  monster  Gerjon,  destroyed  bj  Hercules.  The  mortar  itself  is  8  feet 
ong,  12  inches  diameter  in  bore,  and  has  thrown  shells  3)  miles :  it 
weighs  abont  6  tons.  On  the  pedestal  are  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
iah.  When  Soult  was  in  England,  in  1888,  hegood-humouredly  recog- 
lised  his  lost  g^n.  Here  was  also  formerlr  a  small  piece  of  artillery 
rhich  had  been  taken  from  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo. 

The  StaU-Paper  Office,  further  south,  occupying  part  of  the  site  of 
he  house  of  Lora  Chancellor  Jeiferies,  was  built  by  Sir  John  Soan^in 
838 :  it  was  his  latest  work,  and  resembles  an  Italian  paUixo.  At 
^o.  17  Duke-street,  died  in  1849,  aged  81,  Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei, 
he  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  Park  is  Milton's  garden-house,  in  Petty 
Prance.  Haxlitt  lired  in  this  house  in  1813,  when  Hay  don  was  one 
>f  a  christening- party  of  **  Charles  Lamb  and  his  poor  sister,  and  all 
lorts  of  odd  clever  people,  in  a  large  room,  wainscoted  and  ancient, 
where  Milton  had  meditated."  (Haydon's  Autobiography,  toI.  i.  p. 
211.)  In  the  garden- wall  is  a  doorway,  now  blocked  up,  but  which 
>nce  opened  into  the  Park,  and  was  probably  that  used  by  Milton 
n  passing  from  his  house  to  Whitehall.  In  Queen- Square- place,  and 
coking  upon  the  garden-ground  of  Milton's  house,  was  the  house  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  who  died  here  in  1882. 

Upon  the  Parade  was  marshalled  the  State  Funeral  Procession  of 
:he  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  Norember  18, 1852.  The  body  was  re- 
noTed  firom  Chelsea  Hospital  on  the  previous  midnight,  and  deposited 
n  the  Audience  Chamber  at  the  Horse-Gnards.  Beneath  a  tent  upon 
;he  Parade-ground  was  stationed  the  Funeral  Car,  whereon  the  coffin 
>eing  placed,  and  the  command  given,  the  eorUge,  in  slow  and  solemn 
iplendour,  moved  down  the  Mallpast  Buckingham  Palace,  whence  the 
procession  was  seen  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family. 

The  Funeral  Car,  chiefly  designed  by  Mr.  Redgrave^  the  Art-Superintendent 
It  Marlborough  HouRe,  consists  of  the  bier,  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  dia- 
lered  with  the  Duke's  crest  and  fleld-marshals'  batons,  fringed  with  laurel-leaves 
n  silver,  and  inscribed;  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  Upon  the 
>ter  was  placed  the  collln,  upon  which  lay  the  Duke's  hat  and  sword,  benMth  a 
uinopy  of  rich  tissue,  supported  by  halberts,  hung  with  chaplets  of  real  laurel.  The 
)liitforni  of  the  car  Is  gilt,  and  bears  the  i.ames  of  the  Duke's  great  victories ; 
md  in  the  centre  part  of  the  sides  were  groups  of  modern  arms,  helmets,  guns, 
lags  and  drums,  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  The  carriage,  20  feet  by  12, 
s  ornamented  in  bnnse  wlih  laurels  and  figures  of  Fame ;  the  12  wheels  have 
nassive  lions'  heads  as  bosses ;  and  in  front  were  the  Duke's  arms,  superbly  em- 
Dlazoned.  The  car  was  drawn  by  IS  horses,  in  black  velvet  housings,  decorsted 
irith  trophies  and  heraldic  achievements;  and  on  each  side  were  borne  five 
>uperb  bannerols.    The  Car  Is  to  be  seen  at  Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall. 

Kbnninotov  Pajik,  formed  from  Kennington  Common  in  1853-3, 
s  described  at  page  430:  it  comprises  12  acres,  enclosed  with  iron 
laliaading,  and  taid  out  in  grass-plots,  and  planted  with  shrubs  and 
tvergreens;  and  Prince  Albert's  Model  Lodging-house  at  the  principal 
in  trance.  Old  men  remember  w^en  the  Common  was  the  gallows- 
(round :  In  1848  it  was  the  scene  of  Chartist  mob-agitation. 
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pBnniOBS  Hill  Paxk,  about  50  acres  at  tbe  foot  of  Firivroae  HIS. 
if  enclosed  and  laid  oat  for  cricket,  and  planted  with  trees  aod  slo^s, 
hj  the  Coininissionera  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Regeht's  Park  (the),  403  acres,  lies  between  the  saath  loot  cf 
Primrose- Hill  and  the  New -road,  and  includes  part  of  HarTtdboae 
Park.  (See  p.  503.)  The  relaying  out  of  tbe  estate  was  propoaed  iz 
1793,  and  a  large  premium  offered  for  the  best  design ;  bat  it  was  act 
nntil  1812  that  anj  plan  was  adopted— the  plan  of  John  Nadiyarchifiect* 
who  proposed  to  connect  this  new  part  of  the  town  with  Carkon  Hosk 
and  St.  James's :  this  has  been  effected  in  Be|$ent-street,  wfaidi,  miA 
the  Park,  is  named  from  their  having  been  pr<neeted  and  laid  out  dsna^ 
the  Regency  of  George  IV.  The  Park  is  neanj  dixwlar  in  plan,  mad  it 
comprised  within  a  ride,  or  drive,  of  nearly  two  miles.  The  aosth  siAi  m 
parallel  to  the  New>road ;  the  east  side  extends  northward  to  Giouwaur- 
gate;  the  west  side  to  Hanover-gate;  and  the  northern  cnrve  nesriy  es^ 
responds  with  the  sweep  of  tbe  Regent's  Canal,  at  the  north-wcaterasidi 
of  which  are  Macdesfield-bridge  and  gate.  In  the  south-west  pertiBs  d 
t\^  Park  is  a  sheet  of  water,  in  outline  resembling  tiie  three  legs  ca  ss 
Isie-of-Man  halfpenny :  it  is  crossed  by  wire  suspenaion-bri4gca,sBd  hm 
some  picturesque  islets,  large  weeping-willowa, shrabs» &c.  Nssrihr 
southernmost  point  is  the  rustic  cottage  of  the  Toxopiiolite  Sodfltr(Mr 
page  7).  In  tne  southern  half  of  the  Park  are  two  cardea :  the  Incr 
Circle,  formerly  Jenkins's  nursery-ground,  was  reserved  by  Naik  s« 
the  site  for  a  palace  for  Geoige  I V. :  it  is  now  the  garden  of  tbe  Be- 
tanic  Society  ?see  page  52).  On  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  nortb  csadsf 
the  Park,  is  tne  garden  of  tbe  Zoological  Society.  On  the  east  skk. 
a  little  south  of  GMoucester-gate,  are  the  enclosed  villa  and  gieeads  ef 
the  Master  of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  the  chorch  and  dooaestic  JgaM' 
ings  of  which  are  opposite.  Amone  the  detached  viUaa  in  the  Park  s« 
the  Holme,  in  the  centre,  built  bv  William  Burton,  architect ;  St.  Joka'i 
Lodge  (Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid  s),  adjoining  the  Inner  Circle;  St.  Dae- 
stands  Villa  (Marquis  of  Hertford's),  aod  Holford  House  (BCr.  HolfordsS 
on  the  Outer  Road;  and  near  Hanover-gate  is  Hanover  Lo^Spferaeiif 
the  Earl  of  Dundonald's.  The  portico  of  St.  Dnnstan*8  VUla  is  adapUd 
f^om  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens ;  the  roof  is  Venetiaa ;  aad  a 
a  recess  near  the  entrance  are  the  two  gigantic  wooden  figuras^  vitk 
clubs  and  bells,  from  old  St.  Dunstan's  Cnurch,  Fleet-atreet  (see  psis* 
225) :  they  were  purchased  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford  for  atODi. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Park  is  the  Diorama  building  (see  p.  2SSi» 
converted  into  a  Baptist  chapel  in  1854;  beyond  is  the  Collo8«ea^^  de^ 
scribed  at  pp.  221-4.  On  the  south,  east,  and  north- weet  aides  of  tfei 
Park  are  highly -embellished  terraces  of  houses,  in  whi^  the  Dorie  sai 
Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  even  the  Tuscan,  orders  have  been  es»- 
ployed  with  ornate  effect,  aided  by  architectural  sculpture. 

In  the  Inner  Circle,  adjoining  South  Villa,  is  tbe  Obtervatmj, 
erected  in  1837  by  Mr.  George  Bishop,  P.R.S.,  F.R.AJ5.  It  oonsiu* 
of  a  circular  equatorial  room,  with  a  dome  roof;  and  an  arm  contaiaiafr 
the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  micrometers,  &c.  The  eqeatorisl 
telescope,  by  OoUond,  with  magnifying  powers  up  to  1200,  is  drives 
by  clockwork  motion ;  and  in  the  room  is  a  revolving  chair.  The  kn- 
gitude  of  the  Observatory  is  0'  37)  "  W.,  the  latitude  5lo  31'  29-8  N. 
Since  1844  Mr.  J.  R.  Hind,  F.R.A.S.,  has  been  attached  to  the  Obsem- 
tory;  and  his  search  for  new  comets  and  planets,  and  his  stodv  of  di» 
variable  stars,  have  been  very  successful.  The  Ob$en>atiom9  ol  tweh« 
years,  1830-1851,  day  and  night,  at  this  Observatory,  are  pnUiafaed. 

VicTOBiA  Park,  Bethnal  Green,  is  290  acres  in  extent,  or  rwi^  to 
the  entire  area  of  Kensington  Gardens;  it  is  bounded  on  tbe  vest  b? 
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he  Regent's  Canal,  and  on  the  lotith  hj  Sir  George  Dackett*s  Canak 
rhe  land  was  moitljr  purchased,  in  1842,  of  the  tnistees  of  Guy's  Hos- 
•ital  and  Sir  John  Cass'  Charity;  and  towards  the  cost  of  formation 
fas  appropriated  72,000/.,  reoeiTed  for  the  remainder  of  the  Crown 
Base  of  York  Hoase,  St.  James's.  (See  STArroBD  House,  page  494.) 
The  chief  entrance  is  at  "  Bonner's  Field,"  where  was  a  hall  tradition- 
Uj  tenanted  by  Bishop  Bonner :  the  forester's  lodge  is  of  Elizabethan 
baraeter,  by  Pennethome,  and  has  a  lofty  tower  and  porch.  The  Park 
I  planted  with  an  arboretum;  it  has  two  nieces  of  ornamental  water, 
or  bathing,  boating,  and  water-fowl;  and  upon  an  island  is  a  two- 
toried  Cbuiese  pagoda.  Here  are  a  gymnasium,  cricket  and  archery 
:ronnds,  and  flower,  pigeon,  and  canary  shows.  The  Park  has  often 
10,000  Tidtors  in  a  single  day ;  Wednesday  afternoon  is  the  children's 
lay.  In  the  neighbourhood  has  been  swept  away  a  wretched  village  of 
lOTcls,  formerly  known  as  Botany  Bay,  ft^m  so  many  of  its  inhabit 
ants  being  sent  to  the  real  place, 
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ityled  also  *<  New  Westminster  Plalaoe,"  occapy  the  site  of  the  Royal 
Palace  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
^ueen  Elisabeth. 

Wetimbuter  Palace  is  first  named  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Con- 
essor,  "made"  soon  after  1062:  here  the  Confessor  died,  Jan.  14, 1066. 
In  the  Easter  succeeding,  King  Harold  came  here  from  York.  William 
he  Norman  held  councils  here ;  and  in  1069,  Elfric,  Abbot  of  Peterbo- 
ough,  was  tried  before  the  king  in  eurid  at  We8tmin8ter,--thi8  being 
me  of  the  first  records  of  the  holding  of  a  law-cauri  on  this  spot. 
iVilliam  Rufus  added  the  Oreai  Hall,  wherein  he  held  his  court  in 
099 ;  as  did  also  Henry  I.  Stephen  founded  the  palace  chapel,  which 
.▼as  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Fitzstephen 
>ecords:  **  on  the  west,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer,  the  Royal  Palace 
txalts  its  head,  and  stretches  wide,  an  incomparable  structure,  fur- 
lished  with  bastions  and  a  breastwork,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
rem  the  City."  The  Close  Rolls,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  contain 
nany  curious  entries  concerning  the  palace  in  the  time  of  King  John 
ind  Henry  IIL:  here,  in  a  great  council,  Henry  confirmed  the 
klagua  Charta  and  the  Charta  de  Foresta :  in  this  reign,  also,  the  gib- 
>et  was  remored  from  the  palace.  In  1238  the  whole  palace  was 
looded  by  the  Thames,  and  boats  were  afloat  in  the  Great  Hall. 
There  are  numerous  records  in  this  reign  of  painting  and  decorating  the 
>alace,  storing  its  eelku>s  with  wine,  &c  (See  Paintxd  Chambeb, 
>.  565.)  Of  the  repairs  of  the  mews,  the  new  butlery  and  kitchen,  and 
he  rebuilding  and  painting  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  there  are  minute  accounts.  In  1298  the  palace  was  nearly 
lestroyed  by  fire,  but  was  restored  by  Edward  II.  St.  Stephen's 
[Chapel  was  completed  by  Edward  III.  The  poet  Chaucer  was  clerk  cf 
he  palace  works  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  who  rebuilt  Westminster 
Elall  nearl;f  as  we  now  see  it  In  1512  a  great  part  of  the  palace  was 
'  once  again  burnt,  since  which  time  it  has  not  been  re-eoified :  only 
;he  Great  Hall,  with  the  offices  near  acyoining,  are  kept  in  good  repairs ; 
ind  it  serveth,  as  before  it  did,  for  feasts  at  coronations,  arraignments 
>f  great  persons  charged  with  treasons,  keeping  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
ice,  &c. ;  but  the  princes  hare  been  lodged  in  other  palaces  about  the 
City,  as  at  Baynard's  Castle,  at  Bridewell,  and  WhitehaU  (sometimes 
railed  York  Place),  and  sometimes  at  St.  James's  "  (Strype's  Stew's 
London,  toI.  ii.  p.  628,  edit.  1755.)  Some  buildings  were  added  by 
Henry  YIIL^  who  is  supposed  to  hare  built  the  Star  Chamber ;  a  por> 
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tion  of  which,  howerer,  bore  the  date  1(103.  (See  nag«  aM.)  Piiria- 
menti  were  held  in  Wettmiiister  Hall  teaip.  If  enrv  III.,  aad  tkemo^or^ 
in  the  Painted  Chamber  and  White  Chamber.  After  Uie  Sapprcwiv 
the  Commons  sat  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  until  its  destmetioii  bj  fin 
Oct  16, 1834,  with  the  Uonse  of  Lords,  and  the  rarroaadiBtg  Fmlm- 
mentarj  baildinga.* 

The  demesne  of  the  Old  Palace  was  bounded  on  the  cask  by  fihr 
river  Thames ;  on  the  north  bj  the  Woolstaple,  aow  Bridge-stncf : 
on  the  west  bv  the  precincts  of  St.  Margaret's  Church  and  Westaiostff 
Abbej,  behind  Abingdon-street ;  and  on  the  south  by  die  Bne  «f  tkr 
present  ColleKe-streety  where  formerly  ran  a  stresm,  called  the  Greit 
iMtch  (now  a  sewer),  outside  the  palace  garden-walL 

Among  the  more  ancient  buildings  which  existed  to  o«r  thse.  wh 
the  PainUd  Chamber,  descnbed  at  page  664.  Next  was  the  OU  Hmm 
ofLordM  (the  old  Parliament  Chamber),  rebuilt  by  Henry  IL  os  t*« 
foundations  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign;  the  walls  woe  sesri^ 
seven  feet  thick,  and  the  vaults  (Guy  Fawkes*  cellar)  had  bees  ti< 
kitchen  of  the  Old  Palace :  this  building  was  taken  down  abent  Is^ 
prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Gallery  and  Entrance,  by  Soane,  Sw4. 
Southward  was  the  Prinet^t  Chamber  (then  slso  demolialied),  vsfe 
foundations  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  and  a  snperstructare  "wrrk 
lancet-windows,  temp.  Henry  IlL:  the  walls  were  painted  in  oil  wt± 
scriptural  figures,  and  hung  with  tapestry  representing  the  birtk  of 
Queen  ElisiUteth.  Next  was  the  Old  Court  ofRemtaeU,  suppoee«i  i* 
have  been  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Confessor's  palace :  this  was^uoti]  li^U. 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  hung  with  tapestry  representing  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588 :  it  was  destroyed  in  the  gren 
fire,  after  which  the  interior  was  refitted  for  the  Honse  of  Commoas. 

The  Armada  Tapestry  wa»  woven  by  Spiering,  from  the  designs  of  Hesrr  Cr- 
neliufl  Vronm,  at  Haarlem,  for  Lord  Howard  of  Efflngham.  Lord  Hif;k  ASsiinl 
of  the  English  fleet  which  engaged  the  Armada;  and  was  sold  by  hfm  to  Jaaal 
It  consisted  originally  of  ten  compartmenU»  with  borders  eontaining  poitraastf 
the  officers  of  the  English  fleet.    The  hanging*  were  engraved  by  Hiae  in  1739. 

St.  Stephen's  Chapel  had  its  beautiful  architecture  and  sumptnonf 
decoration  hidden  until  the  enlargement  of  the  interior  in  1800,  whes 
its  painting,  gilding,  and  sculpture,  its  traceried  and  brilliant  wiadowt. 
were  discovered.  Among  the  mural  paintings  were  the  histories  of 
Jonah,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Job,  Tobit,  Judith,  Susannah,  and  of  Bel  sad 
the  Dragon ;  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  Miracles  and  Martyr- 
dom of  the  Apostles;  and  in  the  windows  were  the  stories  of  .\daB 
and  Eve,  and  of  Noah  and  his  Family,  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  and  the  li- 
raelites;  and  of  the  Life  of  the  Saviour,  from  his  baptism  to  his  cm- 
cifixion  and  death.  Among  the  decorations  were  figures  of  anreb 
and  armed  knights,  Edward  IIL  and  his  family,  and  heraldic  shieiih; 
the  jewels,  vestments,  and  fnmiture  of  the  chapel  were  very  sapcrtu 
The  Cloisters  were  first  built  in  1S56,  south  of  the  chapel,  on'tbe  spot 
snbsequentlv  called  Cotton  Garden.f  The  Crypt,  or  nnder-di^pel  of 
St.  Stephen^s,  is  described  at  page  244. 

On  the  south  side,  probably,  was  the  small  chapel  of  SL  Marf  de 
fa  Retee,  or  Our  Lady  of  the  Rew;  wherein  Bichard  II.  oflfered  to 
the  Virgin,  previouslv  to  meeting  the  insurgents  under  Wat  Tyler  is 
Smithfield,  in  1881.  '  Westminster  Hall  will  be  described  boesflcr. 

*  The  scene  of  the  conflagration  was  painted  by  J.  H.  W.  Tnner,  ILA.. 
bought  by  Mr.  Chambers  Hall,  and  sold  to  Mr.  CoUs. 

t  Sir  Robert  Cotton  had  a  House  and  Garden  abutting  against  the  Paaoted 
Chamber;  and  It  was  ihere  that  his  collection  of  Mas.,  now  in  the  BritiahMc- 

seum,  was  orifflnally  stored.    In  Cotton  House,  in  ISSO^were  lodnd  the  Itslisa 
wttnosses  against  Queen  CaroMns.  Digitized  by  LjOO* 
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[Jpon  its  wefUrn  ride  were  built  the  oew  Law  CoorUyby  Sowie,  R.A.y 
ipon  the  site  of  the  old  Exchequer  Court,  &c.  On  the  east  ride  of  New 
Palace-yard  was  an  arch,  temp,  Henry  II l< leading  to  the  Thames; 
ind  the  old  Exchequer  buildings  and  'the  Star  Chamber,  described  at 
Mge  396.  On  the  northern  side  of  New  Palace- yard,  directly  fronting 
;he  entrance-porch  of  the  Great  Hall,  on  a  spot  now  hidden  by  the 
looses  on  the  terrace,  stood  the  famous  doek'toiter,  built  and  fnr- 
lished  with  a  clock,  temp.  Edward  I.,  with  a  fine  of  800  marks  levied 
m  Chief- Justice  Sir  Ralph  de  Hingham  for  altering  a  record:  the 
ceepers  of  this  clock-tower  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  were 
>ajd  6</.aday  at  the  Excheouer.  The  tower  was  taken  down  about 
1707;  andiU  bell,  '*  Great  Tom  of  Westminster,'*  was  re-oast  (with 
idditional  metal)  for  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paol's  Cathedral. 

Hatton  describes  the  House  of  Commons,  altered  by  Sir  Chris- 
opher  Wren,  in  1706,  as  *'  a  commodious  building,  accommodated  with 
(everal  ranks  of  seats,  covered  with  green  cloth  (baixe  ?),  and  matted 
inder  foot,  fur  513  gentlemen.  On  three  sides  of  this  house  are  beau* 
iful  wainscot  galleries,  sustained  by  cantaleevers,  enriched  with  fruit 
iod  other  carved  curioritiea." 

Of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1778,  we  have  a  portion  in  Copley*s  fine 
>ictureof  the  fall  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  Of  the  several  Oates 

0  the  old  palace,  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that 
>egnn  by  Richard  IIL  in  1484,  at  the  east  end  of  Union-street,  and  taken 
(own  in  1706;  but  a  centurf  later,  in  a  fragment  of  this  gate  built 
nto  a  partition-wall,  was  round  a  capital,  sculptured  with  William 
%ufus  granting  a  charter  to  Gislebertus,  Abbot  of  Westminster :  this 
iapital  was  sold  bv  Mr.  Capon  to  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner,  Bart.,  for 
.00  guineas.  A  plan  of  the  old  palace,  measured  1793-I8'23.  is  engraved 
n  Vettuta  Monumenia,  vol.  v.;  in  J.  T.  Smith's  AittimtUiee  ofWeet^ 
tinster;  and  in  Brayley  and  Britton's  Wettmintter  Paiace,{Tom  draw- 
ngs  by  R.  W.  Billings. 

In  1836  was  selected  from  97  sets  the  design  of  Charles  Barry, 
t.  A.  The  coffer-dam  for  the  river-front  was  commenced  late  in  1837 ; 
be  river- wall  early  in  1839;  and,  on  April  27, 1840,  was  laid  the  first 
tone,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Speaker's  house.    The  exterior  material 

1  fine  magnesian  limestone,  from  Anston,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Caen 
tone  for  the  interior;  the  river-terrace  is  of  Aberdeen  granite ;  the 
rbole  building  stands  on  tk  bed  of  concrete  12  feet  thick.  The  vast 
tile  coTcrs  about  eight  acre9,  and  has  four  principal  fronts,  the  eastern 
r  river  being  940  feet  in  length.  The  plan  contains  11  open  quad- 
angles  or  courts,  which,  berides  500  apartments  and  18  oflicial  resi- 
encee,  flank  the  royal  state-apartments  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  the  great  Central  Hall.  The  interior  walls  are  fine  brick ; 
be  bearers  of  the  floors  are  cast-iron,  with  brick  arches  turned  from 
irder  t8  girder;  the  entire  roofs  are  of  wrought- iron  covered  with 
Ast-iron  plates  galvanised;  so  thai  timber  has  not  been  nsed  in  the 
srcasea  or  the  entire  building. 

The  New  Palace  is  the  largest  public  edifice  which  has  been  erected 
>r  several  centuries  in  England ;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  its  apart- 
lenta  for  the  transaction  m  public  business,  in  its  lighting,  ventilation, 
re  -  proof  construction,  supply  of  water,  &c.  it  is  the  most  perfect 
uilding  in  Europe.  The  style  is  Tudor  (Henry  YIIl.),  with  pic- 
jresque  portions  of  the  town-halls  of  the  Low  Conntries,  and  three 
rand  features:  a  Clock  Tower  at  the  northern  extremity,  40  feet 
)uare  and  320  feet  high,  resembling  that  of  the  Town-house  at  Bms- 
»ls;  a  great  Central  Dome,  with  an  open  stone  lantern  and  spire, 
early  300  feet  high;  and  the  Royal  or  Victorin  Tower,  at  tN  Muth- 
eat  angle,  80  feet  square  and  840  feet  high«  Digitized  by  doog  iQ 
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The  Tast  edilloe  ooven  ml  lenrt  twiee  tbe  riteofOtt  qU  Vakeed 
WettmiMter,  abont  half  tbe  new  groond  ooeupied  being  taken  fren  tht 
Thamea.  The  Beat  or  lNe«r  FrmU  baa  at  tbe  enda  pwjectiny  viap, 
each  ISO  feet  In  length,  with  towera  of  beantilU  ilwaign,  Inanag  be- 
tween them  a  terraoe  700  feet  long  and  38  feet  wide.  Tbe  wiaff- 
towera  baTe  created  rooft  and  opoi-worked  pinnadleay  wMkiu  win 
tbeae  of  tbe  bays,  carry  gflded  Tanea.    Between  the  jnincipnl  and  «oa> 

Siir  Hoora  la  a  rich  band  of  ecolptnrey  oompoaed  of  the  roywl  araa  d 
ngland  m  each  reign,  from  WOiiani  I.  to  Queen  Yictorin.  TW  bead 
below  the  principal  floor  la  Inaeribed  with  the  data  of  oMh  aovcra^^ 
aooMBion  and  deoeaae;  and  the  panela  on  each  lide  of  the  eonla-ef-n 
bnTe'  Boeptrea  and  labela,  with  Kadgea  and  inaoriptiona.  In  the  panpci 
of  each  bay  ia  a  niched  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  n  ahield.  The  earwc 
panela  of  the  rix  oriel  windowa  hare  tbe  amia  of  Queen  Vieterm. 
to  indieate  that  tbe  ballding  waa  erected  in  her      ~ 
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towera,  with  their  octagonal  atone  plnnadea  and  Derfomted  vna  em- 
menta  at  their  anglea  and  create,  renind  one  of  the  ^ictnreeqva  nafc 
of  the  ehateanz  and  belfnr-towera  of  the  Low  Couotrien. 

TheNorik  Front  baa  bays  and  battresaea  afanilar  to  thone  of  therhw 
fh>nt;  the  bands  are  acalptnred  with  the  qnarteringa  of  the  Idap  of 
Engluid  betweeo  tbe  HeptarchT  and  the  Conqneat,  inaei  iptiona  and  mn 
of  accession,  &o. ;  while  the  mchea  between  the  windowa  in  each  ksy 
contain  effigies  of  the  eoTereigns  whose  arms  are  below.  Has  frass 
terminatea  at  the  w  eat  with  tiie  CUek  Tower  and  turreted  lantan  sfht- 
The  Clook,  by  Dent,  according  to  the  parliamentary  eondltieu^  h  to 
^  strike  tbe  hoars  on  a  bell  from  eight  to  ten  tone,  and,  if  piacCkaMi, 
obime  the  qnartersnpon  eight  bells,  and  ahow  the  time  npon  Umr  Stk 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,"  or  nearly  twice  thealse  of  tbe  ciock-tei 
of  St.  Paurs  Cathedral. 

7^  South  Front  reaemblea  tbe  north,  haa  almilar  decormtiouchra- 
nologically  arrange  and  terminatea  with  the  Victoria  Tower, 

This  will  be,  when  completed,  the  largest  and  loftiest  aqoaie  tower  is  tkc 
world :  in  1853  it  had  scarcely  reached  half  iu  sltltade.  In  the  lower  MHtta 
face  is  an  archway  SO  feet  high,  through  which  the  royal  state^arringe  is  dntes 
under  the  tower  to  tlis  foot  of  the  staliease.  The  portal  is  flaakcd  by  eehMssI 
lions  of  England  bearing  the  national  standard ;  and  the  walla  and  grrin^  nrf 
are  heraldically  scalptured.  Within  the  porch,  over  the  aschwasr,  ia  aacbc^ 
are  statues  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick;  and  otct  tlie  archva;  1* 
the  royal  staircase,  on  the  north  side.  Is  a  colossal  statue  of  Queen  Vktana«  h- 
tween  allegorical  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy.  Again,  in  the  exterior  of  tbi 
tower,  above  the  great  entrance,  ate  statues  of  the  Queen,  the  Duke  and  Doebai 
of  Kent,  and  other  members  of  the  Ifcoyal  FamOy.  Above  Ihesa  are  lofty  wiadevi 
divided  by  delicste  arcade- work. 

Stucon  Kings  and  Qiutms  at  the  South  Fromt^  oonimaocing  at  the  wiiqf  torn, 
and  proceeding  Arom  base  to  summit  in  each  bay : — Agatha.  Harold  II.,  EditKs, 
Edward  III.,  Hardicanute,  Harold,  Emma,  Cajiute,  Elgiva.  Edmu^.  Enmia, 
Ethelred,  Edward  II.,  Elfleda,  Edgar.  Edwin,  Edied.  Elgina.  Edmund.  Athdmi, 
Elfleda,  Edward  I.,  ElwHha,  Alfred,  Bthelied.  EtheHieit,  BthHbald.  Judith, 
Egbert,  Ethelwoif;  two  kings  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  East  Anglja,  Wcssn, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex;  sculptured  by  John  Thomas. 

The  WeH  Front,  towards  New  Palaoe-yard,  is  oompoaed  of  hsvt 
divided  by  bold  buttresses,  the  niches  in  which  wiQ  contain  staAnes  of 
eminent  commoners.  The  only  other  portion  of  this  front  eoaiplels 
to  the  commencement  of  1854,  la  that  oppoaite  Henry  the  Sevantk^ 
Chapel,  ealled  St.  Margaret'a  Porch ;  ami  the  gable  of  Weetniutar 
Hall,  which  haa  been  advanced  southward,  the  great  window  replaced, 
and  thua  forma  St.  Stephen's  Porch,  with  much  of  the  varied  and 
piquant  character  of  the  T\Dwn-hall  of  Lonvain.  The  turrets  eontua 
sutuettes  of  Edward  III.  and  Qaeen  Philippe,  8t  Geofge  and  St.  An- 
drew, Henry  VIL  and  Elisabeth  of  York,  &  Patrick  and  St.  Stepliea. 
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In  thcgable  are  sUtaettes  of  Edward  the  Confa 
fas,  WUliun  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria;  and  thia  fa^e  ia  ricfalv  acHlp- 
tured  with  the  royal  arms,  the  separate  insifpiia  of  BniclaBd,  bc^bad. 
and  Scotland,  badfres,  dtc  The  whole  composition  afaoiald  be  sees  fipcv 
Poets*  Comer,  and  it  oombinea  well  with  Henrj  the  8eveBtli*s  Chapci. 

Between  the  Yietoria  Tower  and  St.  SteplieD*a  Pordi  wfl  be  a 
range  of  buildings  four  stories  in  height,  with  a  eentral  dwsk-towv 
120  feet  high ;  and  in  the  rear,  extending  eaat,  will  be  a  Ptrnd^Qun- 
her,  decorated  with  frescoes  bj  Herbert,  R.  A.  Beaidea  the  great  t3wm 
already  named,  oriels  and  turrets  will  add  effect  to  the  ^j-Gae  ef  ;h* 
building,  whether  viewed  from  the  exterior  or  from  the  coorta. 

One  of  the  public  entrances  to  the  Houses  of  pArlianeot  is  bf  £ 
Stepken*$  Staireant  ascending  from  St.  Margaret's  Porch :  the  boews 
panels,  and  decoratire  work  of  the  ceiling  and  the  aappertinK  sni^ 
are  ferv  elaborate ;  and  the  walls  will  be  embelliahed  with  frescos 
Westminster  Hall  forms  the  grand  rettabule  of  approach  frse  tkr 
north.  About  midway,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Halj»  ia  the  MmUn 
JEniramee  to  the  House  ofCommont,  through  the  restored  ClmMlerw  ff 
St.  Stepk€fC$ :  the  fan-tracery  of  the  roof,  and  a  amall  proiectiBg  da^ 
or  oratory,  are  Tery  beautiful.  A  cloister  built  by  Henry  VII  I.  hss  bea 
restored,  as  a  relic  of  English  mediseral  art  An  upper  cloister  hss  kea 
added,  by  which  is  a  staircase  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Retanr^c 
to  Westminster  Hall,  at  the  south  end  is  a  aight  of  stepa  to  &.Stf 
pheiCi  Porch,  65 feet  in  height:  the  great  central  window  is  48fiBft 
high  and  25  feet  wide,  and  is  filled  with  stained  glaaa,  br  Hait^sc. 
charged  with  the  insignia  of  the  sovereigns  of  England.  On  the  r%te 
is  the  entrance  from  St.  Stephen's  Staircase,  and  on  the  left  is  anferb 
doorway  leading  into  St.  S^hen*t  Hall,  95  feet  long  by  30  leet  wiie, 
and  56  feet  high,  reared  upon  the  ancient  CrTpt  of  St.  SsepbesV 
which  has  been  restored  for  use  as  the  Palace  Chapel.  (See  Cafm, 
page  244.)  In  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  upon  pedestals,  are  marfale  staiss 
of  Clarendon,  by  Marshall,  R.A.;  Hampden,  by  Foley;  PalklaB^br 
Bell;  and  Mansfield,  by  Bfuly,  B.A.  Here  are  to  be  placed  otkr 
worthies  of  the  Lords  and  Commons;  and  the  walls  are  to  be  deoonted 
with  frescoes..  From  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen's  Hall  there  is  no  oaestep 
thronghout  the  whole  extent, — all  is  of  one  level    Next  is 

The  Central  Hall,  an  octagon  70  feet  square,  with  the  largest  spu 
of  stone  Gothic  roof,  of  similar  form,  in  Europe :  the  heig^ht  from  the 
floor  to  the  kev-stone  is  75  feet,  and  the  bosses  measnre  4  feet  ia  (iis- 
meter.  The  eight  sides  contain  alternately  great  doorways  and  wia- 
dows,  the  latter  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass ;  and  the  niches  betvMS 
the  arches  are  to  contain  00  portrait  and  costume  atatuea  of  the  Ear 
lish  sovereigns  and  their  queens,  sculptured  in  Caen  stone  by  Joka 
Thomas.  Amongst  the  most  striking  are  William  I.,  Henry  ll,  Rkb- 
ard  I.  and  his  queen.  King  John,  Eleanor  queen  of  Edward  I.,  Edvard 
III.  and  his  oueen  Philippa,  Henry  V.  and  his  queen  Katberine,  RiclMrd 
IIL,  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen  Elizabeth.  The  enoanstio>tile  pavesNSt 
is  Tery  fine.  Thence  a  corridor  leads  north  to  the  Commons'  Lobby  and 
House  of  Commons,  and  south  to  the  Peers'  Lobby  and  Hooie  of 
Peers.  The  archway  west  communicates  with  St.  Stephen's  Ball:  sod 
the  east  leads  to  the  Lower  Waiting  Halt;  the  Confirenee  Hall  is  th« 
rirer  front ;  and  the  Upper  Waiting  Ball,  to  be  embellished  with  frcc- 
coes,  including  the  Patience  of  Griselda  (from  Chaucer),  bj  Cope;  Do- 
inheritance  of  Cordelia  bT  King  Lear  (from  Shakspeare)*,  bv  Hertiertf 
R.A. ;  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Etc  (fh>m  Hilton),  bj  Honlcj: 
and  St.  Cecilia  (from  Dryden),  by  TennieL 

The  Eleetrie  Telegraph  Office  (opened  April  1,  1853)  is  in  "the 
Central  Hall;  whence  wires  are  Ittd  to  the  Company's  CMBce  in  St 
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'ftmes's-Btreet,  and  the  metropolitan  stations.  Here  is  also  an  iDstni<^ 
fient  in  direct  communication  with  the  Hague,  for  the  transmission  of 
nessages  to  the  Continent.  During  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  a  half-- 
lourljr  report  of  the  proceedings  is  telegraphed  to  the  St.  James's-street 
tffice,  where  it  is  printed,  and  immedialelj  dlkpatched  to  the  principal 
!^lubs;  thus  enabbng  Members  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  dinsions. 
lere  is  likewise  an  instrument  in  connection  with  the  Koyal  Italian 
^pera-house,  Covent  Garden,  whither  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  are  transmitted.  The  Telegraph  is  extensively  ased  bj  Par- 
iamentarr  agents,  and  persons  interested  in  Bills  before  Committees. 

The  Kotal  Ektrance  is  bj  the  Victoria  Tower,  already  described, 
kt  the  summit  of  the  Royal  Staircase  is  the  Norman  Porch,  named 
rom  its  statues  of  kings  of  the  Normsn  line,  and  frescoes  of  scenes 
rom  Anglo-Norman  history ;  its  beautifully  groined  roof  and  clustered' 
■olumns,  rich  bosses  and  ribs,  are  of  the  same  period.  To  the  right  is 
he  Queen* f  Bobing-room,  painted  by  Dyce,  R.A.,  with  frescoes  allego* 
ical  of  chivalry  fostering  generous  and  religious  feelings.  Next  is  the 
Victoria  or  BoyeU  Gallary,  110  feet  in  length  by  45  feet  in  width,  and 
[5  feet  high ;  to  be  decorated  with  frescoes  from  English  history,  an 
irmorial  band  beneath  the  stained-glass  windows,  and  a  panelled  and 
tnperbly  enriched  ceiling.  To  this  gallery  the  pablic  are  admitted,  by 
ickets  (to  be  obtained  of  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain),  to  view  the 
irocession  of  her  Majesty  to  open  and  prorogue  Parliament. 

The  Prince' $  Chamber,  a  kind  of  an  te*room  to  the  House  of  Lords,  has 
lie  entrance-doorway  richly  decorated  with  the  national  arms,  armorial 
'OSes  and  ouatrefoils ;  and  opposite,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  arch  for  a 
Catue  of  <4ueen  Yictoria,  by  Gibson,  R.  A.  Upon  the  walls  will  be  12 
las-reliefs,  carved  in  oak,  of  memorable  events  in  Tudor  history ;  and 
tver  these  panels,  38  portraits  of  the  same  period,  punted  on  a  gold 
rronnd.  The  friese  is  enriched  with  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  and  armo- 
•ial  shields  and  labels;  the  windows  are  painted  with  the  rose,  thistle, 
ind  shamrock,  and  regal  crowns ;  and  the  armorial  ceiling  and  Tudpr 
ire-places  are  dight  with  colour,  gilding,  and  sculpture. 

Tub  Housb  of  Lords  is  extremely  rich  in  gilding,  polychromyy 
wrought  metal,  and  carved  work :  its  dimensions  are,  length  in  the 
aear,  91  feet,  breadth  46  feet,  and  height  45  feet,  so  that  it  is  a  double 
tube.    The  walls  are  3  feet  1  inch  thick. 

East  and  west  are  12  lofty  windows,  six  on  either  side,  filled  with 
minted-glass  whole-length  portraits  of  the  Rings  and  Queens,  consort 
tnd  regnant,  of  the  United  Kingdom :  six  containing  figures  of  the  royal 
ine  of  England  before  the  union  of  the  crowns ;  three,  of  the  royal 
ine  of  Scotland  from  Bruce  to  James  VI. ;  and  three,  of  the  sovereigns 
if  Great  Britain  from  the  reign  of  Charles  L  The  style  of  colouring 
n  these  windows  is  that  of  1450-1500. 

At  each  end  of  the  House  are  three  archways,  within  which  are  the 
olio  wing  wall-frescoes: 

Over  the  Throne:  Edward  III.  conferring  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  Black 
>rince;  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.  The  Baptism  of  St.  Ethelbert;  W.  Dyce,  R.A.  Prince 
lenry  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Judge  Gascoigne;  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 

Over  the  Stranger^  Qallerv:  The  Spirit  of  Justice;  D.  Maclite,  R.A.  The 
;pirit  of  Religion ;  J.  C.  Horsfey.    The  Spirit  of  Chivalry ;  D.  MacliM,  R.A. 

Between  the  windows,  archways,  and  in  the  comers,  are  canopied 
liches,  with  pedestals  supported  by  angels  bearing  shields  charged 
rith  the  arms  of  the  eigtiteen  barons  who  obtained  Magna  Chuta 
rom  King  John,  and  whose  bronze  efiigies  occupy  the  niches.  Above 
hese  niches  are  segments  of  arches,  which,  as  trusses,  support  the  main 
irches  of  the  ceiling,  and  are  elaborately  pierced  and  carved. 
The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  divided  into  compartments  containing  loxenges 
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^Iurg«d  with  debtees  and  sjmbols:  the  royal  uumognm, 

fcntOM  of  the  Prince  of  Waiea  and  Prince  Albert;  the  ceg 

the  white  hart  of  Richard  IL;  the  ran  of  the  Honae  of  Totk;  the 

erown  in  a  buah,  Henry  VIL;  the  faloon,  dragon,  and  gieyhoand;  the 

lion  peasant  of  England,  the  ik>n  mmpaat  of  Scotland,  and  the  fanrp  of 

Ireland ;  aceptree,  orbe,  and  crowns ;  the  ecales  of  Jostioe;  nsilrca  and 


crosiers,  and  swords  of  mercy ;  coronets,  and  the  triple  t^ne  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Among  the  derices  are  the  roee  of  Bafdan^  »^ 
the  pomegranate  of  Castile;  the  portcollis  of  Beaufort,  the  By  if 
France,  and  the  lion  of  England ;  and  the  armorial  afaielda  of  the  Saxoa 
Heptarchy.  The  masnTC  beams  appeer  like  aolld  gold :  thej  are  ia- 
aenbed  on  the  sides  with  rellgioas  mra  loyal  mottoea. 

Beneath  the  windows,  the  walls  are  cohered  with  oak  paaeKag 
and  carved  busts  of  the  sovereigns  of  England;  aod  above  ia  tteia- 
eoription  "  God  save  the  Qaean,"  ia  Tudor  charaoteraL  Theiioe  epriaj:! 
a  coving,  in  the  sonthem  divisioQ  emblasoned  with  tha  anna  of  kcd 
ohanoeUors  and  thdr  sovereigns,  and  northward  with  the  hiiheps* 
arms.  This  coving  supports  a  gallery  with  wrongfat-metal  raoliBg^ 
richly-carved  paneling,  and  pillars  which  support  a  brattialung. 

The  centre  of  the  southern  end  of  the  House  ia  occupied  hy  ihs 
Throne,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the  Prince** 
Chamber.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  House,  over  the  principal  docc^ 
way,  is  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  behind  the  Reporters*  Gallery,  vpee 
the  front  of  which  are  painted  the  hedges  of  the  sovereigna  of  Eagfaynd; 
and  over  the  archways  are  painted  on  shields  the  eost-amioar  of  tiie 
Saxon,  Norman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Hanoverian  Hoam; 
the  arms  of  the  archiepisoopal  sees,  and  some  of  the  bishoprics;  and  ia 
front  of  the  gallery  is  a  dock  with  an  exquisitely  carved  case  and  dad 
enameled  in  colours.  On  the  right  of  the  Bar  is  the  seat  of  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod.  The  peers'  seats  (accommodating  235)  are  langei 
longitudinally  from  north  to  south.  At  the  south  end  is  the  clerks' 
table;  and  beyond  it  are  the  woolsacks,  covered  with  crimeon  ckith. 
At  the  north  end  is  77^  Bar,  a  dwarf  screen,  at  which  appear  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  which  ooansel  plead.  At  the 
four  an^es  of  the  area  is  a  superb  brass  oandelahrum,  by  Hardmsa, 
17  feet  high,  and  weighing  11^  cwt.  The  carpet  isgold-ooloar  Nonnsn 
roses  upon  a  deep- blue  ground. 

Thb  Hotal  Tbronb,  at  the  south  end,  is  elevated  on  stepe  (the 
centre  three,  and  the  sides  two),  which  are  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
bright  scarlet,  powdered  with  white  roses  and  lions,  and  fringed  with 
gold-colour.  The  canopy  to  the  throne  is  in  three  compartments :  the 
central  one,  much  loftier  than  the  others,  for  her  Majesty;  that  on  ths 
right  hand  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  on  the  left  for  Prince 
Albert.  The  back  of  the  central  compartment  is  paneled  with  lions 
passant,  carved  and  gilded,  on  a  red  ground ;  and  above  are  the  roysl 
arms  of  England,  elaborately  emblasoned,  surmounted  by  the  roral 
monogram  and  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit,"  in  perforated  letters ;  and  a 
brattishing  of  Greek  crosses  and  fleur-de-lis  crests.  Above  are  the 
crests  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  richly  carved ;  the 
ceiling  bears  the  monogram  Y.  R.  within  an  exquisite  border,  and  the 
flat  surfaces  painted  with  stars.  Tlie  spandrels  of  the  canopy,  and  the 
octagonal  pilUrs  with  coronal  caintals,  are  beautifolly  carved.  In  front 
of  the  canopy,  above  a  brattishing  of  perforated  Tudor  flowers,  are  fire 
traeeried  og^  arches:  in  the  oentral  one  is  the  figure  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon ;  and  in  the  two  sides  are  knights  of  the  Garter  and 
Bath,  the  Thistle  and  St.  Patrick.  The  angle-buttresses  of  this  canopy 
have  coronal  pendants;  on  the  fironts  and  sides  are  animals, on  the  sam- 
mits  open-worked  royal  crowns.    On  the  sides  likewise  are  shields  of 
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the  arme  of  Ensland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  beantifally  carved, 
painted,  and  giuled ;  and  upon  pedestals  are  sitting  figures  of  winged 
anf^ela  holding  shields  enameled  with  the  arms  of  fingland.  The  side 
oompartments  of  the  canopj  have,  the- one  the  heraldic  symbols  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  those  of  Prince  Albert,  blended  with 
the  architectural  features:  they  hare  coTings,  gilded,  and  pedestals 
aapporting  a  lion  and  unicorn  holding  shields  of  arms;  the  angle* 
buttresses  have  coronal  i>endants,  and  the  shafts  are  surmounted  by 
crowns.  On  either  hand  is  a  dwarf  wing  with  pedestal,  on  which  are 
seated  the  royal  supporters,  the  lion  and  unicorn,  holding  standards 
enameled  with  the  arms  of  England. 

The  Qicem'f  Chair  ofSUOe,  or  Tknme,  in  genersl  outline  resembles 
**  the  coronation  ehair :'  the  legs  rest  upon  four  lions  oouchant ;  the 
base  has  quairefoil  panels,  with  crowns  and  V.  U.,  and  sprays  of  roses, 
shamrocks,  and  thistles,  and  a  broad  bar  of  roses  and  leaves :  in  the 
panels  beneath  the  arms  of  the  chair  are  lions  passant  and  treillage; 
upon  the  back  pinnacles  are  a  lion  and  onicorn,  seated,  holding  scrolls 
and  flanking  the  gable,  within  which  is  a  circle  of  exquisitely  qnatre- 
foiled  ornament,  inolosing  the  monogram  Y.  R«;  the  exterior  ridge  is 
earved  with  roses,  and  tne  apex  surmounted  with  a  richly  decorated 
erown.  The  back  of  the  chair  is  bordered  with  large  egg-shaped  pieces 
of  crystal,  within  which  are  the  royal  arms  of  England,  embroidered  on 
Tolvet.  The  Fooittool  has  carved  sides,  and  a  crimson  velvet  top,  gor-> 
geonsly  embroidered  with  roses  in  a  border  of  fleurs-de-lis. 

The  State  Chaxre  far  ike  PHnee  of  WaUe  and  Prince  Albert  are 
cnrule-shaped,  have  circular-hesded  becks,  embroidered  on  velvet  with 
the  ostrich  triple^plnme  and  the  shield  of  arms.  The  throne  and  foot- 
stool, and  the  two  princes'  chairs,  are  gilded  throughout. 

The  House  of  Peers  was  first  occupied  by  their  lordships  April  15. 
1847. 

The  Peere*  Lobby  is  88  feet  square  and  88  feet  high,  and  has  on 
either  side  a  lofty  arch,  above  which  are  painted,  vrithin  arches,  the 
arms  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Uano- 
Tcrian  royal  lines,  each  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown.  The  north  door- 
way opens  into  the  House  of  Commons  corridor,  the  south  doorwav 
opens  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  arch  is  boldly  sculptured  with 
Tudor  roses,  royally  crowned ;  the  inner  arch  is  enriched  with  nlded 
oak-leavea  The  space  over  is  filled  with  the  royal  arms,  roses,  thistles, 
and  shamrocks,  coloured  and  gilded.  The  gates  are  of  massive  brass, 
by  Bardman,  and  of  richly  floriated  design,  the  frames  studded  with 
Ifonnan  roses.  These  gates  weigh  1^  tons,  are  11  feet  high,  and 
6  feet  wide ;  and  are  of  a  material  not  used  in  England  for  such  a  pur- 
pose for  nearly  400  years.  The  side-wall  compartments  of  the  Lobby 
are  filled  with  ogee  arches ;  and  the  upper  stories  are  windows,  painted 
by  Hardman,  and  Bsllantyne,  and  Allan,  witl)  the  arms  of  the  early 
families  of  the  aristocracy  of  England.  The  roof  is  painted  with  roses, 
thistles,  and  shamrocks,  in  squares,  on  a  blue  ground,  and  relieved 
with  gilding.  The  pavement  is  encaustic  tiles,  by  Minton ;  alleys  of 
black  marble,  including  *'  Dieu  et  mon  droit"  in  tiles,  Y.  R.,  the  lions 
of  England,  &c.;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  Tudor  rose  of  Derbyshire 
marbles,  bordered  with  engraved  brass.  At  each  corner  of  the  lobby 
is  a  magnificent  gas-standu'd,  about  12  feet  high. 

Thk  Housk  or  CoitiiONS  is  75  feet  long,  45 feet  wide,  and  41  feet 
high ;  the  sise  being  as  small  as  possible  for  speaking  and  hearing  with- 
out effort  during  the  average  attendance  of  Members,  about  300.  The 
twelve  side  vrindows  are  painted  with  the  arms  of  boroughs,  by  Hard- 
man  ;  and  at  each  end  is  a  stone  screen  filled  with  brass  tracery.  The 
ceiling  has  the  sides  and  ends  inclined,  and  the  centre  flat :  it  is  divided 
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))jr  maMire  ribs  into  compartments,  whieh  are  filled  with  gneaA-^m 
tinted  with  the  rose,  portcullis,  and  6oriated  circlea ;  befaaad  m 
placed  the  gas-Ughts,  with  Faradaj's  patent  Tenttlation,  cmttioflf  tff  eea- 
nection  between  the  gas  and  the  air  of  the  apartment,  tbe  Titiatsd  er 
being  oonvejed  awaj  bj  tubes  into  a  chamber  abOTB  the  ceBms.  Tke 
floor  of  the  House  is  of  perforated  cast-iron,  cwrered  with  saatH^. 
through  which  hot  and  cold  air  are  admitted  bj  tnuehmery  beb«- 
It  is  impossible  to  bum  the  House  down :  you  mi^t  set  firs  to  m^^ 
destroy  the  furniture  and  fittings ;  but  the  Booring,  walla,  and  rt^ 
would  remain  intact  The  walls  are  paneled  with  oak  two-tfairdi  i» 
carTed  with  the  linen-pattern,  armorial  shields,  pendants,  foliated  lasri^ 
ings,  and  brattishings.  Upon  three  sides  are  galleriea  for  Meoobers  s^ 
Strangers ;  the  Reporters*  QaUery  being  at  the  north  end,  over  t^ 
Speaker^t  Chair,  a  sort  of  canopied  throne  elaboratelj  eanrod  with  ta* 
rujal  arms,  &c.  Behind  the  brass  traeerj  abore  the  Keportars*  Galfl? 
is  a  gallery  for  ladies.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  House  as  T%e  B^, 
temporarily  formed  by  sliding  rods  of  brass;  and  here  is  the  apedal  sae 
of  the  Sergeant -at-arms.  The  Ministerial  seats  are  on  the  firant  bes^ 
to  the  right  of  the  Spealcer,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  oocmpyivr  tbe 
front  bench  opposite.  Below  the  Speaker's  Chair  is  the  Clerks'  Ta^* 
whereon,  during  the  business  of  the  House,  is  plaeed  the  Sp^ak^^ 
Mace;  not,  as  generally  supposed,  '*  the  fool's  bauble*'  which  CieaweS 
ordered  to  be  taken  away,  but  the  maoe  made  at  the  Restiwaiies- 
Along  both  sides  of  the  House  are  the  IMvisioa  Lobbiea,  **  Aye*' 
west,  and  ''Noes*'  east;  these  being  oak -panned  corridors^  w^ 
stained-glass  windows :  the  chandeliers  are  of  chased  brass. 

The  Commons  first  assembled  in  their  new  House  February  3, 1S5^; 
eight  days  after  which  (February  11),  Mr.  Barry  receired  kni^tlM«d. 

The  'Commont*  Lobby  is  a  rich  apartment  45  feet  square,  and  has  00 
each  side  an  archway ;  carred  open  screens  inscribed  *'  I>oraine  ashaa 
fac  Beginam;"  and  windows^  painted  with  the  arms  of  pariiamsBton 
boroughs:  the  brass  gas-standards, by  Hardman, are  elaboratelj chssc*!. 
The  doorways  lead  to  the  Library,  the  Post-offlce,  Vote-paper  OSee^ 
Central  Half,  &c. 

TAe  Libraries  are  fitted  with  dork  oak;  and  In  the  Peers*  Llbrarits, 
abore  the  book-shelves,  in  panels,  are  emblasoned  the  arms  of  the  Chief' 
justices  of  England. 

7%e  Rejrethmeai  Roonu  for  the  Peers  and  Commona  are  siiuilcrlv 
arranged,  and  respectirely  are  divided  by  a  carved  oak  screen. 

In  the  whole  balldlng  there  are  niches  for  receiving  Statues  m  folh»wi :  \i 
WeHtminster  Hall,  12;  Royal  Gallery.  106;  Queen's  Porch,  4;  House  afL4itdi. 
18;  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  12;  Central  Hall.  68;  making  220  nfehes.  7  fleet  higl 
The  building  and  its  quadrangles  can  acoommodate  270  isolated  xnonoiaeKis  ar 
•tatues,  and  400  mural  monuments  or  tablets;  or,  in  the  whole,  670  menniaeab 
of  various  kinds. 

The  public  are  admitted  to  view  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  public  portion  of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  every  Saturda; 
between  10  and  4  o'clock,  during  the  session,  by  tickets ;  which  are  ob^ 
tainable  on  Saturdays,  between  11  and  4  o'clock,  at  the  OfiSce  of  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  near  the  Victoria  Tower. 

Admission  to  hear  the  Debates:  Lords — A  Peer's  order;  Com- 
nums — Any  Member's,  or  the  Speaker's,  order.  The  Honae  of  Lordi  ii 
open  to  the  public,  without  ticket,  during  the  hearing  of  Appeals. 

PATERNOSTER-ROW, 

Between  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  the  aoath  of 
Newgate-street,  is  one  of  a  knot  of  monastic  localities;  and  is  ssaicd 
from  the  turners  of  rosaries,  or  Pater  Nosters  (or  tenth-beads),  dveOicg 
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lere,  with  stationera  or  tezt-writen,  who  wrote  and  sold  ABC, 
ith  the  Pater  Notter,  Ave,  Creed,  Graces,  &c,  in  the  reign  of  Henrj 
V.  Hatton  deicribes  it  **  between  Cheapnde  Condnit  east,  and  Amen- 
>rner  west ;  and  the  name,  as  alto  those  of  Ave- Maria-lane  (at  its  west 
ad).  Creed-lane  (in  Ludgate-street,  opposite),  and  Amen-comer,  giren 
y  reason  of  the  religious  houses  formerly  of  Black  and  Gray  Frjars,  be- 
wreen  which  these  streets  are  situated."  Paternoster- row  was  next 
taken  up"  br  meroers,  silkmen,  and  lacemen :  we  read  of  Pepys,  in 
660,  buTiog  here  "  mojre  for  a  morning  waistcoat ;"  and  the  street 
^as  oft  times  blocked  up  with  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
kfter  the  Great  Fire,  the  mercers  mostly  migrated  westward,  as  to 
ilolv well-street  and  Corent  Garden;  but  in  a  periodiosl  of  1707  we 
'ead  of  *'  the  sempstresses  of  Paternoster-row ;"  and  Strype,  in  1720, 
innmerates  among  its  inhabitants  tire- women,  mercers,  and  silkmen. 
Here  lired  Alderman  Thomas,  the  mercer,  whose  shop  bore  the  motto 
3f  Sir  William  Turner,  *'Reep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep 
foa."  (Soectator,  No.  509.)  Strype  also  mentions, '*  at  the  upper  ena, 
some  stationers  and  large  warehouses  fcr  booksellers;"  but  we  find,  as 
early  as  1564,  that  Henrr  Denham,  bookseller,  lired  at  the  Star,  in 
Paternoster-row,  with  the  motto,  Ot  homini  subUme,  dedit.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  booksellers  removed  herefrom  Little  Britain; 
an{  from  about  1774,  the  trade  became  changed  to  publishing  books 
in  *'  Paternoster-row  numbers."  Among  their  publishers  were  Harri- 
son, Cooke,  and  the  Hoggs:  to  the  latter  succeeded  their  shopman, 
Thomas  Kelly,  Alderman  of  Farringdon  Within,  and  Lord  Mayor. 
1836-7. 

Here  was  the  printing-office  of  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  the 
printer  of  the  Puolic  AdverUter,  wherein  appeared  Juniut*$  Leiter$, 
Here,  in  1823,  was  established  **  the  Paternoster-row  Press,"  by  T.  C. 
Hansard,  author  of  the  elaborate  TypographiOf  1824. 

At  "  the  Bible  and  Crown"  (the  sign  carved  in  wood,  coloured  and 
gilt),  lived  the  Rivin||^tuns,  the  High- Church  publishers,  from  1710  to 
1853 :  here  they  contmued  the  Aiuatal  RegitUr,  originally  Dodsley's, 
with  Edmund  Burke  as  a  contributor ;  and  here,  in  1791,  the  Rivingtons 
commenced  the  British  Critic :  but  *'  the  old  shop,"  where  Horsley 
and  Tomline,  Warburton  and  Hurd,  used  to  meet,  was,  in  18M,  altered 
to  a  "  shawl  emporium." 

At  No.  47  hved  Robert  Baldwin,  publisher  of  the  London  Maaa^ 
zine,  commenced  1732.  In  Paternoster-row  the  Robinsons  established 
themself  es  about  1763 ;  the  head  of  the  firm  was  **  King  of  the  Book- 
sellers :"  here  they  published  the  Anmtal  Regitter,  with  a  sale  of  7000 
copies  eseh  volume ;  and  the  unsatisfactory  biographical  Dictionary, 
by  Alexander  Chalmers.  At  No.  39  have  lived  more  than  a  centurv 
and  a  quarter  the  Longmans :  the  imprint  of  Thomas  Longman,  with 
Thomas  and  John  Osborne,  at  the  sign  of  *'  the  Ship  and  Bbck  Swan," 
is  dated  1726.  Here  was  commenced  the  original  Cyclovadia,  by 
Ephndm  Chwnbers,  upon  which  was  based  the  New  Cyciop<Bdia  of 
Dr.  Rees:  for  several  years  the  firm  gave  here  dinners  and  toiries  to 
authors  and  artists;  and  they  hate  acquired  world-wide  repute  as  the 

SubUtbert  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Mackintosh,  Southev,  Sydney  Smith, 
(oore,  and  Macaula^.    Messrs.  Longman's  own  sale  of  books  has 
amounted  to  five  millions  of  volumes  in  the  year. 

No.  56  is  the  Depdt  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  erected  in  1844, 
at  a  cost  of  12,000/. :  the  handsome  stone  frontage,  of  120  feet,  is  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  Society  commenced  operations,  in  1799,  with 
a  small  handbill ;  its  annual  distribution  of  books  and  tracts  in  1853 
was  nesrlv  26  millions,  and  its  gross  income  9,497/. 

No.  0O|  the  Chapter  Coffee- house,  noticed  at  page  201,  was  closed 
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in  Deomber  1853;  hariDg  been  for  *  ceo^iry  and  mors  tlM  raori  vf 
aathora,  actors,  and  boolcMllen  and  polHiciana:  the  houae  ia  olten  ta- 
ferred  to  in  the  correapondenoa  of  Cbattertoo. 

"  A  eontemporaiy  anecdote  exhiMti  Qoldnnillk  payamtar,  at  tha  Ckapter 
Coflbe-honee,  for  Chorehiirs  Mendi  Charka  Uoyd,  who,  in  his  eaiuif  war, 
without  a  vhilUng  to  pay  for  the  entertainment,  had  invited  him  to  sup  with  aeaM 
fdendi  of  Gmb-itreet.''— Foreter't  Lije  oj  GoUimitk,  p.  232. 

Between  Paternoster-row  and  Newgate^atreet  ia  Newgate  BlarkaC: 
here,  in  1700  (  TaUer,  No.  44),  waa  exhibited  the  Groairing  BMrd: 

**  At  the  sign  of  the  Woolsack,  in  Newgate  Market,  is  to  he  seen  a  stxaage  tni 
woDderfhi  eim-t)oard ;  which  being  touched  with  a  hot  iron,  dotii  expieae  ksdf 
aa  if  it  were  a  man  dynig  with  groans,  fte.  It  halh  been  piaeeatad  to  tha  kim 
and  hit  aoblee,  and  hath  glTan  great  ■tiiihettoB.''— ^  thttrlitemtm  t. 

Panier-alley,  named  from  its  having  been  the  8tmn<£ng  of  baken* 
boys  with  their  paniers,  when  bread  was  only  sold  in  marlceta^  and  not 
in  shops  or  houses,  is  deseribed  at  pp.  407  and  652. 

At  "the  sign  of  the  Castle,"  m  Paternoster-row,  Tarltoa,  Qqccb 
Elisabeth's  favourite  staff e-down,  kept  an  ordinary,  atated  to  have 
been  on  the  site  of  Dole's  ohon-hoose.  "The  Castle,"  of  which  a 
token  exists,  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  was  relmilt;  and 
here  *'  the  Castle  Society  of  Music'*  gave  theirperformancea.  The  pre- 
mises were  subsequently  the  Oxford  Bible  Warehonse,  deatroyed  by 
fire  in  1822,  and  rebuilt. 

There  is  likewise  a  Paiemoster-row  and  LittU  Paiemotier-me  in 
Spitaliields,  where  was  formerly  the  Prlorjr  of  St  Mai7  Spittle. 

PAVBMKHT. 

ArcfasBologists  haTe,by  their  excarations  upon  the  site  of  tlie  walled 
London  of  the  Romans,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Tery  streets  on  which 
they  walked,  and  the  floors  of  the  houses  m  which  they  lived.  The 
general  level  of  Roman  London  ranges  firom  above  fifteen  to  aeventeea 
feet  under  the  present  surface;  thus  showing  an  accumulation  of  about  a 
foot  in  a  century,  gradually  arising  out  of  the  mere  occupancy  and  traflc 
of  a  crowded  population.  But  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  state  of 
onr  metropohtan  streets  until  the  11th  century.  We  have  a  kind  c( 
negative  proof  that  in  1090  Cheapside  had  a  soft  earthen  roadway; 
for  the  chroniclers  relate  that  when  St.  Bfarv-le*bow  was  unroofed  by 
a  violent  storm  of  wind,  four  beams,  each  26  feet  in  length,  sank  m 
deeply  into  the  ground,  that  scarcely  4  feet  appeared  above  the  anrfaee. 

The  first  toll  for  mending  the  highways  is  recorded  to  have  beca 
imposed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  for  rep^ring  the  road  betwea 
St  Giles's  end  Temple  Bar ;  and  in  1315  writs  were  iasaed  for  tbs 
repair  of  the  pavement  between  Temple  Bar  and  the  Palace  at  West- 
minster.  In  1353  John  de  Bedeford  was  appointed  commissioner  fx 
the  paving  of  this  road ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  foot-pavemeot, 
pavagiuntf  adjoining  to  the  dwellings  on  the  line,  should  be  newly  bid 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  nearest  houses. 

The  lower  part  of  Holborn  was  paved  in  1417,  at  the  expense  of 
Henry  V.;  but  Stow  records  this  street  ss  ill-paved  a  centnrj  later: 
and  High  Oldburn,  leading  from  the  bars  towards  St  Giles's  and  Shoe- 
lane,  Fetter-lane,  and  New-street  or.  Chancery -lane,  aa  also  the  way 
ft-om  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel  Chnrdi,  were  paved  by  the  grant  oV 
St.  John  Baptist,  1542,  as  had  been  paved  "  the  cawsej  or  highway 
leading  Arom  Strand  Bridge  to  Charing  Cross."  (Stow.)  Other  pam  j 
were  first  paved  in  1571  and  1605 ;  and  the  great  cattle-market  of  Smith- 
field  w«({rrtp.T«d  fa  1614.  o,„.ed  .y  Google  j 
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Gajy  in  his  Trivia,  thai  deicribM  the  paving  a  century  later: 

'*  To  pave  thy  realm,  and  imooth  the  broken  ways. 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ;  . 
For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground, 
Whilst  every  strokis  his  labouring  lungs  resound. 

ft  •  •  • 

Does  not  each  walker  know  the  warning  sign, 
When  wisps  of  straw  depend  upon  the  twine 
'Cross  the  close  street ;  that  then  the  paver's  art 
Reviews  the  ways,  denied  to  coach  and  cart  V 

In  1763  was  paned  the  Westmineter  Paring  Act,  when  the  footpaths 

ere  widened  and  paved  with  broad  flat  stones ;  but  about  this  time 

oldsmith  wrote,  "in  the  midst  of  the  pavements  a  great  laij  paddU 
lOves  mnddilj  along." 

Stone  tramways  for  the  wheels  of  heavv  carriage  to  work  on  are  laid 
I  the  Commercial,  East-India  Dock,  and  Whitechapel  roads.  Little 
lange  has  been  made  in  the  foot-pavements,  broad  flags  being  still  gene« 
dly  used;  but  the  questionable  relative  merits  of  dressed  granite,  mae- 
iamisation,  bitumen,  and  wood,  have  led  to  a  most  heterogeneous 
isemblage  of  road-pavements.  Wood  pavement  was  first  experimen- 
Jlj  laid  down  by  Fmlay8on,at  Ayr,  in  1800 ;  and  in  1835,  Bradwell,  the 
achinist  of  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  submitted  to  the  City  Paving 
onunisrioners  a  system  of  wood  pavement,  which  was  rejected.  lu 
i39  the  hexagonal  blocks  were  nrst  laid  in  London,  by  Stead,  upon 
le  St.  Petersburf^  plan ;  since  which  the  varieties  of  pavement  baffle 
lumeratioD :  their  slipperiness  in  wet  weather  appears  insuperable. 

Macadamised  road  (layers  of  small  stones,  so  angular  as  to  lock 
»gether  in  a  dry,  hard,  and  compact  mass>)  has  been  much  used,  but 

costlj.  In  1827,  macadamising  the  roadways  of  Regent  •street, 
Tbitehall,  and  Palace-yard  cost  oOOOH,  besides  the  value  of  the  old 
ivement  taken  up  broken  for  that  purpose,  nearly  7000/. ;  the  repair-* 
g,  scraping,  and  watering  in  one  jear  cost  4632/.  In  Marylebone  the 
Mt  of  macadamised  road  has  been  2#.  4d,  per  square  yard  per  annum; 
larly  rental  of  wood,  2s,  9d,  per  yard ;  and  60  miles  of  pavement  have 
wt  the  parish  15,000/.  per  mile.  In  the  evidence  before  the  House  of 
t>rd8  on  the  Westminster  Improvement  Bill,  a  paved  road  is  stated  to 
ive  cost  10#.  lOd.  per  jard  m  ten  years,  and  a  broken  stone  road 
.  10«.  per  yard  in  the  same  time. 

Bitamen,  or  asphaltum,  was  first  introduced  for  roads  in  1837 ;  and 
1838  the  east  end  of  Oxford-street  was  laid  with  experimental  pave- 
Bnt  of  wood,  in  comparison  with  stone  and  bitumen,  which  led  to  th« 
ioption  of  wood,  often  tested  bj  the  traffic  of  7000  vehicles  in  18  hours. 

In  certain  streets  we  have  adopted  the  Roman  road  as  found  at 
>mjpeil,  of  three  distinct  layers :  lowest,  stones  mixed  with  cement ; 
iddle,  gravel  or  small  stones ;  to  prepare  an  unyielding  surface  for 
e  upper  large  masses  accurately  fitted  together.  But  we  have  im- 
ov^upon  the  Roman  system  by  dressing  each  stone,  like  the  vous- 
tr  of  an  arch,  so  that  the  tier  of  stones  spans  the  street  like  a  bridge. 

Foreign  materials  are  sometimes  used.  Thus,  the  first  mile  of  road 
>in  Shoreditch  towards  Newington  has  been  kept  in  substantial  re- 
ir  by  a  supply  of  that "  best  of  all  road  materials,"  the  bUusk  por- 
yrj-stone,  brought  from  China  as  ballast  in  the  tea-ships ;  and  the 
xt  half-mile  has  Deen  repaired  with  granite  from  Bombay. 

PENTONYILLEy 

district  of  St.  James's  parish,  ClerkenweU,  west  of  Islington,  and 
iginally  a  field  of  the  Clerkenwell  Nunnery.  It  was  in  part  the  estate 
Henry  Penton,  Esq. }  and  when  the  New-road  was  formed  throngjb 
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it,  White  Conduit  House,  and  the  house  attached  to  Bobae^'t  Bavl- 
ing-green,  were  almost  the  only  buildings  here.  One  of  the  eorfcfi 
iras  Hermes  bouses  (in  Hermes-street),  built  by  Dr.  de  Valangia  '* 
pupil  of  BoerhaaTe),  who  lived  to  see  Penton's  vUIe  or  tow  riac 
around  him.  Here  lived  WilHam  Huntington,  S.S.,  when  be  Barr-e^d 
the  widow  of  Sir  James  Sanderson,  Bart.  (Lady  Hantingdoo).  Fpia 
the  north  side  of  the  New-road  (PentonfiUe-hill)  is  St.  James's  Chaf>^ 
built  1788:  it  has  a  clever  altar-picture  of  Christ  raisin|^  the  <hwi^l 
Tabitha.  Below  the  chapel  is  the  London  Female  PenitentiarT,  esta- 
blished 1807 .  In  Regent-terrace  died  the  popular  sporting  w  riter,  Picret 
Egan,  in  1849«  at  the  full  age  of  77 :  and  in  Penton-pbioe  Hv^  Ori- 
maldi,  "  Old  Joe,"  born  in  Stanhope-street,  Clare  Market,  in  1778,  ck 
year  preceding  that  in  which  Garrick  died. 

PICCADILLY, 

A  leading  street,  110  yards  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  extends,  in  a  ttt 
with  Coventry -street,  from  the  north  end  of  the  HaymarkeC  wettwu-i 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ruffs,  caEr^ 
'•pickadils*'  or  "peccadilloes,"  worn  by  the  gallants  of  James  L  »r4 
Charles  I. ;  and  the  stiffened  points  of  which  resembled  spear-heaik 
or  picardills,  a  diminutive  of  pica,  Spanish  and  Italian.  Blount,  ia  ba 
Oluisographia  (1656),  interprets  it  as  the  round  hem  about  the  edp^  <•' 
skirt  of  a  garment,  and  a  stiff  collar  or  band  for  the  neck  and  shonkkr^: 
whence  the  wooden  peccadilloes  (the  pillory)  in  Hudibraa.  Henee  it* 
first  house  built  in  tne  road  may  have  been  named  "  from  its  being  tb« 
utmost  or  skirt  house  of  the  suburbs  that  wav."  Others  say  it  took  csr-^ 
ftom  this:  "that  one  Higgins,  a  tailor,  who  built  it,  got  most  of  b-^ 
estate  by  piccadillas."  But  the  name  occurs  many  yeara  earlier  tiaa 
the  mention  of  the  first  house,  or  Piccadilly  House :  thus  Gerard,  ia 
his  Herbal  (1^96),  states  that  "the  small  wild  bu-glosse  erowes  up« 
the  drie  ditch -bankes  about  Pickadilla."  The  road  is  referred  to,  is 
Stow's  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  in  1554,  as  "the  hiffb- 
wav  on  the  hill  over  against  St.  James's;"  and  in  Aggas's  Map  (y^"*] 
it  18  lettered,  "  The  Waye  to  Redinge."  The  upper  part  of  the  H«t- 
market,  and  the  fields  adjoining  north  and  west,  were  the  Pickadi  I5 
of  the  Restoration.  Evelyn  quotes  the  Commissioners'  orders,  July  li 
1662,  to  pave  "  the  Haymafket  about  Pigudello  ;*'  and  tradesmen's tokecs 
of  this  date  bear  "  Pickadilla"  and  "Pickatlilly." 

Piccadilly  Hall  appears  to  have  been  built  by  one  Robert  Baker,  is 
''the  fields  behind  the  Mews,'*  leased  to  him  by  St.  Martin's  parish,  and 
sold  by  his  widow  to  Colonel  Panton,  who  Tbuilt  Panton-square  sfid 
Panton-street.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion^  spesks 
of  *'Mr.  Hyde  going  to  a  house  called  Piccadilly  for  entertainment 
and  gaming :"  this  house,  with  its  gravel-walks  and  bowling-greeas, 
extended  from  the  corner  of  'Windmill-street  and  the  site  of  Panton- 
square,  as  shown  in  Porter  and  Faithorne's  Map,  1658.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham found  (see  Handbook,  2d  edit.  p.  396),  in  the  parish  accounts  o( 
St.  Martin's,  "  Robte  Backer,  of  Pickadilley  Halle ;"  and  the  receipts  for 
Lammas  money  paid  for  the  premises  as  late  as  1670.  Sir  John  SuckUng, 
the  poet,  was  one  of  the  frequenters;  and  Aubrey  remembered  Sack- 
ling's  **  sisters  coming  to  the  Peccadillo  bowling-green,  crying,  for  tbe 
feare  he  should  lose  all  their  portions."  The  house  waa  ts&en  down 
about  1685 :  a  tennis-court  in  the  rear  remained  to  our  time,  upon  tbs 
site  of  the  Argyll  Rooms,  Great  Windmill-street.  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries possess  a  printed  proclamation  (temp,  Charles  11.  1671)  siniflst 
the  increase  of  buildings  in  Windmill-fields  and  tbe  fields  adJMnii^ 
Soho ;  and  in  the  Plan  of  1658^  Great  WindmiU.  street  consisU  of  rtr^- 
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^lin^  hoases,  and  a  wiodmill  in  a  field  on  the  west  side.  The  spacious 
house  upon  the  east  side  was  built  for  Dr.  William  Hunter  in  1770 :  it 
liad  an  amphitheatre  and  a  magnificent  museum  (see  page  539).  He 
died  here  March  30,  1783.  At  the  north-east  end  of  the  Hajmarket 
stood  the  gaming-house  built  by  the  barber  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
And  hence  called  Shaver" $  Hall :  it  is  described  by  Garrard,  in  a  letter 
t.o  Lord  Strafford  in  1636,  as  "  a  new  Spring  Gardens,  erected  in  the 
fields  beyond  the  Mews :"  its  tennis-court  remains  in  James-street. 

From  Piccadilly  being  applied  to  the  Hall  and  the  buildings  in  the 
fields  north  and  west  of  the  Haymarket  (in  **  Dogs-fields,  WindmiU- 
iields,  and  the  fields  adjoining  Soho,")  early  maps  show  it  to  have  been 
extended  to  the  line  of  street  to  Swidlow-street,  where  begins  Portngid- 
street,  named  after  Catherine  of  Braganza,  queen  of  Charles  II. :  in 
an  Act  3  James  II.  is  named  "the  mansion-house  of  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, fronting  Portugal-street ;"  but  that  it  was  considered  a  subor- 
dinate street,  is  shown  by  Wren  having  made  the  principal  front  of  St. 
James's  Church  face  Jermyn-street,  with  its  handsome  Ionic  door.  The 
name  of  Piccadilly,  however,  became  gradually  extended  to  the  whole 
line.  Hatton,  1706,  describes  Piccadilly  as  between  Coventry-street  and 
the  end  of  the  Haymarket,  and  Portngal -street.  Until  1721  the  road 
-was  mostly  unpared,  and  coaches  were  often  overturned  in  the  hollow. 
The  line  from  Devonshire  House  westward  was,  until  the  year  1740, 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  figure-yards  of  statuaries,  where  alto  "  number- 
less wretcheid  figures  were  manufactured  in  lead  for  gardens.'**  About 
this  time  an  adjoining  field  was  bought  by  a  brewer  for  his  empty  butts 
at  30/.,  and  sold  in  1764  for  2500/.  { Malcolm,)  In  1757  a  tract  of  ground 
was  leased  to  James  Hamilton,  Escl,  who  built  thereon  Hamilton-' 
place.  Westward  was  "  the  Hercules  Pillars,"  which,  with  other  Picca- 
dilly inns,  is  described  at  p.  400.  In  one  of  these  petty  taverns,  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  the  poet  Savage  dined  together,  after 
having  written  a  pamphlet,  which  Savage  sold  for  two  guineas,  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  reckoning.  Among  the  straggling  houses  here  was  the 
school  kept  by  a  Koman- Catholic  convert  named  Deane,  where  Pope 
spent  nearly  two  veara  of  his  boyhood;  and  got  up  a  play  out  of  Homer, 
the  part  of  Ajaz  being  performed  by  the  gardener. 

"  Towards  Hide  Park"  was  Winsunley 's  mathematical  water-theatre, 
mentioned  in  the  TatUr,  No.  74  (Sept.  29, 1709) :  it  had  a  windmill  at 
the  top ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  exhibition  was  from 
2O0  to  300  tuns,  "  with  which  curious  effects  produced  by  hydraulic 
pressnre  were  exhibited  in  the  evening."  Evelyn  speaks  of  Winstan- 
lej,  who  built  the  first  Eddystone  Lighthouse ;  and  of  another  mecha- 
nical genius.  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  who  writes  from  his  **  hut  near  Hyde 
Park  Gate.*' 

North  Side. — Apslrt  House,  east  of  Hyde  Park  Gate,  is  described 
at  pp.  479-481.  At  No.  148,  the  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild's,  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  Medieval  Art  and  antique  Pottery  (see  p.  5481. 
Next  door  lived  William  Beckford,  the  author  of  Vathek,  No.  1  Hamil- 
ton-place was  built  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon ;  and  at  No.  4  was  col- 
lected the  Grenville  Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  No.  140 
PlcoLdilly  was  the  last  house  which  Lord  Byron  tenanted  in  Enghind. 
"  Nobody  needs  to  be  told  what  a  great  vrit  and  fine  poet  he  (Lord  Byron)  was ; 
bat  every  body  does  not  know  that  be  was  by  nature  a  genial  and  generous  man» 
spoiled  by  the  most  untoward  circumstances  in  early  life."— £WyA  HunL 

•  East  of  Hertford  House,  **  near  the  Queen's  Mead  House,  in  Hyde-Park- 
road,"  was  the  leaden  figure-yard  established  by  John  Van  Nost,  who  came  to 
England  with  King  William  Ul.  A  fsTourite  garden-figure  was  an  AfHcan  kneel- 
ing with  a  sun-dial  on  his  head,  such  as  we  see  to  this  day  in  the  garden  of 
Clement's  Inn,  but  commonly  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy  by  Lord  Clare  1 
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At  No.  138  IWed  the  Dake  of  QuAensbnrj,  '<  Old  (L'*  tike  i 
and  millionaire,  who  died  at  the  age  of  86 :  bj  aid  of  the  faai^My-^ 
stand  opposite  the  mannooy  prurient  idlers  used  to  witness  ti»  eb^ 
orgies  iu  the  duke's  saloons.  No.  137,  Glgucbstbr  Horsx,  is  ^ 
scribed  at  page  487.    Next  is  Ptark-lant,  formerlj  TjbDni4BBe. 

Opposite,  in  the  Green  Park,  was  the  Depot j  Ranger's Lote,  feslK 
bj  Robert  Adam,  1768,  taken  down  1841 :  tlie  pair  of  graeiliBl  map 
upon  the  gate-piers,  placed  there  bj  Lord  William  Gorooa  when  cf- 
putj-ranger,  were  removed  to  the  piers  of  Albert  Gate;,  Hvde  IVi 
Opposite,  at  the  comer  of  Down-street  (leading  to  Mat  Faol,  »>s 
page  504),  is  the  mansion  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  deacribed  at  page  4« 
and  further  east.  No.  106,  Cotentbt  House  (see  p.  193),  closed  «  i 
club  March  1854;  No.  105,  HEBTrobo  Hocsb,  page  438;  Ne.  '*- 
CAif  BRIDGE  House,  page  484;  No.  82,  Bath  Ho  use,  pag«  ^'■ 
Devonshire  House,  page  485.* 

Half-moon-Hreet  was  built  in  1730,  and  was  named  ttmn.  the  Htlf- 
moon  ale-house  at  the  corner. 

Ctarges-street  was  built  1717-8,  and  named  from  Sir  Walter  Ciasfo^ 
At  the  south-west  comer  is.  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  GraftoB.  ^ 
signed  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor :  here  is  the  magnificent  LouTre  portn^ 
of  Charles  I.  on  his  horse,  by  Vandyke.  At  No.  12  Ctaigta^Kn's 
Ured  for  eight  years  Edmund  Kean,  the  tragedian,  who  kept  Id  ctt 
house  a  tame  puma.  Next  door,  at  No.  11,  lired  Lady  Hamiitoa  s£  cte 
time  of  Lord  Nelson's  death. f 

Bolton-street  was  in  1708  **  the  most  westerly  street  in  Loodoa,  be- 
tween the  road  to  Knightsbridge  south,  and  the  fielda  north'.'  {tieOm. 
Here  lired  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who,  in  tiis  mntobiogrmpky  {tr- 
tunately  never  printed),  confesses  baring  committed  three  csjfii 
crimes  before  he  was  20  years  of  age. 

No.  80  Rcoadilly  was  the  house  f^om  which  Sir  Frands  Bvitt: 
was  taken  into  custody,  April  6, 1810,  by  the  Sergeant-at-AmSvsftfri 
resistance  of  four  days : 

*'  The  lady  she  late  and  she  played  on  her  lute. 

And  itae  lung,  *  Will  you  come  to  the  bower  f* 
The  8«ijesnt>at-anns  had  stood  Utherto  mute. 
And  now  he  advanced,  like  an  impudent  hrate. 
And  said,  •  Will  you  come  to  the  Tower  f* " 

In  the  riot  which  ensued,  the  Life  Guards  chai^ged  the  mob,  wheoosthcf 
were  nicknamed  ''Piccadilly  Butchers." 

Straiton-street  was  named  from  the  Stratton  line  of  the  Berkekts, 
on  whose  estate  it  was  built.  No.  1  was  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Coe^ 
the  widow  of  the  rich  banker,  and  afterwards  Ducbeas  of  St.  Albtss. 
'*  who  brought  back  the  dukedom  to  the  point  from  which  H  set  oat— 
the  stage"  {Leigh  Hunt),  By  her  the  mansion  was  beqnettthed,  with 
her  immense  wealth,  to  Miss  Angela  Bnrdett  Coatts,  youngest  dso^ 
ter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 

*  The  ticket  of  admission  to  the  perfoxmances  of  the  GtiUd  ^Littnimnni 
Art  (first  given  at  Devonshire  House  lUl),  was  designed  by  £  IC  Ward,  AJLA. 
On  the  left  is  Richard  WUson,  the  painter,  with  a  picture  under  his  arm,  cstoB^ 
a  pawnbroker's  shop.  On  the  right  is  Daniel  Defoe  coming  out  of  Edranad  CuiTs 
shop,  with  the  manuscript  of  Bobiiuon  Crvaoe  in  his  hand :  his  wife  is  iaqiuriae 
as  to  his  success  in  selling  the  manuscript,  and  her  little  girl  is  standing  in  tm'- 
In  the  centre  foreground  are  grouped  a  palette,  brushes,  and  books :  and  at  ^»p 
Is  a  kneeling  child  smelling  a  rose,  and  another  pouring  water  Into  a  lese-ta^. 

t  In  1858  were  sdded  to  the  Mss.  In  the  British  Museum  6S  auteeaph  koet 
ot  Lord  Nelson,  addressed  to  Lady  Hamilton,  ttom  1798  to  1805;  faelndW  tbe 

vowoer,  1800.  y^^f  t 
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Berkdey-gtrtet,  buiH  in  ld42,  and  th«n  the  extremity  of  Piccadilly, 
ras  named  from  Berlcelej  House,  on  the  site  of  Deronshire  House. 

Dover-itreei  was  bailt  about  1688»  upon'the  estate  of  Henry  Jermyn, 
.jord  DoT^r,  who  resided  on  the  east  siae ;  as  did  John  Evelyn,  who  had 
leen  **  oftentimes  so  cheerful,  and  sometimes  so  sad,  with  Chancellor 
lyde"  on  that  very  ground.  On  the  west  side  lived  Dr.  John  Arbuth- 
lot,  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  ^'Martinus  Scriblerus,"  and  the  friend 
»f  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Prior.  No.  37,  sculptured  with  a  mitre,  is  the 
own-house  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  At  No.  38  lived  Lord  King,  who 
rrote  a  life  of  his  profound  kinsman,  John  Locke ;  published  1829. 

AlbemarU'ttreet  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Bond  on  part  of  the  site  of 
i^larendon  House.  In  1708  it  was  **  a  street  of  excellent  new  buildings, 
nhabited  by  persons  of  quality,  between  the  fields  and  Portugal-street." 

"  The  earliest  date  now  to  be  found  upon  the  site  of  Clarendon  House  is  cut  In 
tone,  and  let  into  the  south  wall  of  a  public-house,  the  sign  of 'The  Duke  of 
llbeinarle,'  in  Dover-street,  thus:  'Thb  is  Stafford-street,  1686/  In  a  plan  of 
:<ondon  etehed  by  Hollar,  in  1686,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  Clarendon  House 
nust  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  site  of  Staflbrd-street."— Smith's  Streets, 

Clarendon  ffou$e  was  commenced  by  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  in 
:664,  '*  encouraged  thereto  by  the  royal  grant  of  land,  by  the  oppor- 
unity  of  purchasing  the  stones  which  had  been  designed  for  the  repairs 
>f  St.  PauVs,  and  by  that  passion  for  building  to  which  he  was  naturally 
;oo  much  inclined.'**  {Evf.lyn,)  About  the  same  time,  Lord  -Berkeley 
>egan  to  build  Berkelev  House  on  the  west ;  and  Sir  Johu  Denham^ 
Burlington  House  on  the  east.  During  the  war  and  the  plague  year^ 
[Clarendon  employed  about  300  workmen,  which  raised  a  great  outcry 
igainst  him:  **some  called  it  'Dunkirk  House,'  intimating  that  it  was 
>uilt  by  his  share  of  the  price  of  Dunkirk :  others  called  it  '  Holland 
floase,'  because  he  was  believed  to  be  no  friend  to  the  war ;  so  it  was 
firen  out  that  he  had  the  money  from  the  Dutch.  It  was  visible  that  in 
i  time  of  public  calamity  he  was  building  a  very  noble  palace."  (Burnet.) 
Pepys  records  that  some  rude  people,  in  l6o7y  **  had  been  at  mv  Lord 
[Chancellor's,  where  they  cut  down  the  trees  before  his  house  and  broke 
lis  windows ;  and  a  gibbet  either  set  up  before  or  painted  upon  hit 
^ate,  and  these  words  writ :  *  Three  sights  to  be  seen— Dunkirk,  Tan- 
gier, and  a  barren  queen.' "  He  was  lampooned  also  in  one  of  the  "  State 
?oems,"  entitled  *•  Clarendon's  House-warming."  The  day  before  his 
ordship's  flight,  Evelyn  ^' found  him  in  his  garden  at  his  new-built 
»alace,  sitting  in  his  gowt  wheele-cbayre,  and  seeing  the  gates  setting 
tp  towards  the  north  and  the  fields.  He  looked  andspake  very  discon^ 
olately.  Next  morning  I  heard  he  was  gone."  Evelyn^  dining  at 
[Clarendon  House  with  the  Lord  Chancellor's  eldest  son.  Lord  Com- 
mry,  after  his  fisther's  flight,  describes  the  mansion  as  "now  bravely 
umished,  especially  with  the  pictures  of  most  of  our  English  and  mo* 
iern  wits,  poets,  philosophers,  famous  and  learned  Englisnmen ;"  most 
f  these  pictures  nave  been  brought  from  Cornbury,  a  seat  of  the  Earls 
>f  Clarendon,  Oxon,  to  the  Grove,  Watford,  Herts. 

Clarendon  House  was  subsequently  let  to  the  great  Duke  of  Or- 
Dond.  After  Lord  Clarendon's  death  in  exile,  it  was  sold,  in  1675,  for 
6,0002.  to  the  young  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  soon  parted  with  it  to 
>ir  Thomas  Bond,  by  whom  the  mansion  was  taken  down,  and  Bond- 
treei  and  Alhemarle-huUdinge  (now  ttreet)  and  Staffard-ttreet  were 
milt  upon  the  site.  A  map  in  the  Crowie  Pennant  shows  the  extrance* 
:ate  to  the  courtyard  to  nave  been  in  Piccadilly^  directly  opposite  St. 
fames's-street ;  and  the  grounds  to  have  extended  to  the  site  of  Bruton- 
treet.  Two  Corinthian  pilasters  at  the  Three  Kings  inn  gateway.  No. 
5j  in  Piocadillyy  are  believed  to  have  belonged  to  GUrendon  Hoose  $ 
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and  the  name  is  preserred  in  the  Clarendon  /Tole/,  boilt  upon  a  portioii 
of  the  gardens  between  Albemarle  and  Bond  streets. 

"  All  the  wute  mrotind  at  the  upper  end  of  Albemarle  and  Dorcr  streets  U 
purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Earl  of  Grantham,  lor  amrdenin^;  acd 
the  road  there  leading  to  May  Fair  ia  ordered  to  be  turned.'*— The BrifMb^««nMl, 
March  SO,  172S.    (This  purchase  is  commemorated  in  Gmftom^Knet.) 

In  Albemarle-street,  at  an  apothecary's,  lodged  Dr.  Berkelej  wbea 
he  was  made  Dean  of  Derr  j.  Richard  GloTer,  the  mercbant-poei,  who 
wrote  "Leonidas"  and  **  Admiral  Hosier's  Gbost/'died  here  in  178&  On 
the  east  side  is  the  Royai  JnsHtution  ;  the  columnar  fa^de  by  L.  TuUaaaij, 
1838.  adapted  from  the  remains  of  Mars  Ultor  and  Jupiter  Stator,  and 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  No.  23  is  the  Alfbeo  Club- hodbe  (see  p.  189). 
At  No.  60,  since  1812,  have  liTed  John  Murray,  father  and  son,  pub- 
lishers; the  former,  "the  friend  and  publisher  of  Lord  BTron,**  <fied 
1843.  Opposite  is  Grillion*s  Hotel,  where  Louis  SYIIL  ■oioumed  in 
1814 :  here  and  at  the  Clarendon  were  held  the  Uozburghe  Club  Dinners. 

Bomd'Street  was  commenced  in  1686  by  Sir  Thonuw  Bond,  Bart. 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  Queen  Henrietta-Maria.  '*  Bond- 
street  loungers,  who  pass  from  2  till  5  oVlock,**  are  mentioned  in  the 
Weekly  Journal,  June  1, 1717.  At  No.  41,  "  at  the  Silk-Bag  Shop," 
died,  March  18, 1786,  Laurence  Sterne,  broken-hearted,  neglected,  and 
in  debt.  Some  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in  Tom  Jones  are  laid 
at  Mr.  Allworthy's  lodgings  in  Bond -street.  Here  lodged  Jamei 
Boswell  when  he  gare  a  dinner  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  and 
Garrick.  No.  27,  Ebers,  the  librarian,  who  in  seven  years  lost  44,08nf. 
by  the  Italian  Opera-house,  Haymarket.  No.  10  has  a  large  bOliard- 
room,  painted  1850  in  encaustic  by  E.  F.  Lambert,  with  panels  bordered 
with  arabesques;  the  principal  subjects  being  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
Hebe,  *'  Willie  brew*d  a  peck  o'  mant,"  "  Let  me  the'cannikin  clink,"  and 
the  « Wassail  bowl."  The  tasteful  house-front,  No.  21,  was  designed 
by  the  Inwoods,  architects  of  St.  Pancras'  Church,  New-road. 

Burlington  Gardens,  originally  "Ten- Acres  Fields,"  extend  from 
Bond-street  to  Swallow-street:  here  is  Uxbridob  House,  noticed  at 
page  495 :  here  died,  April  29,  1854,  Field- Marshal  the  MDarqins  of 
Angrleset,  K.  G.,  aged  86.  In  Cork-street  the  Earl  of  Burlington  built 
for  rield- Marshal  Wade  a  house  with  a  beautiful  fh>nt,  ilKcontriTed 
inside  to  suit  a  large  cartoon  by  Rubens,  but  in  vain :  "  Lord  Chester* 
field  said  that  to  be  sure  he  (the  marshal)  could  not  lire  in  it,  but 
intended  to  take  the  house  orer  against  it,  to  look  at  it"  (  Walpole). 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  Ora/ton-street  was  the  book-shop  of 
Beniamin  Tabart,  who  published  so  many  pretty  picture-boob  for 
children.  At  the  corner  of  Clifford-street  was  the  CUiford-atreet  Clob 
(see  page  201). 

New  Bond-street  site  was  in  1700  an  open  field  called  Condait-mead, 
from  the  Conduit  there :  hence  Conduit-street.  In  New  Bond-street, 
at  No.  141,  Lord  Nelson  lodged  in  1797.  At  No.  21  was  exhibited,  in 
1831,  "  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,"  painted  by  Haydon  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  upon  which  Wordsworth  wrote  his  memond>le  sonnet. 

In  Piccadilly,  east  of  Old  Bond-street,  is  the  Bitblixoton  Arcade 
(see  p.  17),  and  Bublikotor  Housb*  (see  p.  483).  No.  52,  adjoin- 
ing, IS  the  Albany  Chambers,  let  in  suites  to  single  gentlemen.  The 
centre,  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  was  sold  in  1770,  by  Lord 
Holland,  to  the  first  Viscount  Melbourne,  who  exchanged  it  with  the 
Duke  of  York  for  Melbourne  now  Dover  House,  Whitehall.  In  1804 
the  mansion  in  Piccadilly  was  altered  and  enlarged,  and  first  let  in 
chambers,  named  Albany  from  the  second  title  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

«  Purchased  Iqr  Government,  in  1864,  for  \A%WiL 
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The  ceiliniPt  of  the  mmnnon  were  painted  for  Lord  Melbourne  bj 
Cipriani,  Wheatlev,and  Rebecea.  In  chambers  here  have  lived  George 
Canning,  M.  G.  (Monk)  Lewis,  Lord  Bjron,  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer,  Mr. 
Macaulaj,  and  Lord  John  Manners.  Upon  the  site  were  originaH?  the 
bouses  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Sir  John  Clarges^  and  Lady  Stan- 
hope, with  gardens  reaching  to  Vigo-lane. 

SaekviUe-street  is  the  longest  street  in  London  without  a  turning; 
at  the  corner  house,  east,  opposite  St.  James's  Church,  died  Sir  William 
Petty,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  soieuoe  of  political  economy  in  Eng- 
land, and  ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne  family :  a  letter  from  Sir  William 
Petty  to  Pepys  is  dated  Piccadilly,  September  1687.  The  Dilettanti 
Club  met  at  *^  The  Prince/*  in  this  street,  in  1783. 

StoaUoW'ttreet  is  named  from  «  Swallow  Close,"  part  of  the  crown 
lands  granted  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon :  here  is  the  oldest  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  church  in  the  metropolis.  Swallow-street  originally 
extended  northward  to  Tybnm-road,  from  the  centre  of  the  present 
line  of  Regent-street. 

Ayr  or  Air  street  was  in  1659  the  most  westerly  street. 

South  Sidb.— Hyde  Park  Comer  turnpike -gate  was  remoTsd  in 

1825.  The  long  dead  wall  of  the  Park  (now  open  railing)  was  hung 
with  ballads ;  here  robberies  after  dark  were  frequent 

ArlingioH-etrett,  "  a  Tery  graceful  and  pleasant  street'*  (ffaiion, 
1708),  was  built  upon  the  property  of  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington, 
about  1689 :  hence,  also,  Bennet-street  In  Arlington-street  lived  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.;  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  before  her  marriage ;  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of 
Bath,  on  the  west  side,  next  door  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  where  was 
born  Horace  Walpole,  who  wrote  in  1768, ''  From  my  earliest  memorv, 
Arlington-street  has  been  the  ministerial  street;"  in  1750  he  recoras 
a  highwayman  attacking  a  postchaise  in  IKccadilly,  at  11  o'clock  on  a 
Sunday  night,  and  escaping.  Upon  the  site  of  Walpole's  house  Kent 
built  No.  17,  for  Pelham  the  minister,  the  house  now  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
borough's.  Lord  Nelson  lodged  in  this  street  in  1800-1,  when  Lady 
Nelson  senarated  from  him.  At  No.  16  (the  Duke  of  Rutland's)  the 
Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  George  IlL,  lay  sick,  from  August  26, 

1826,  to  his  death,  Jan.  5, 1827,  as  touchingly  narrated  by  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor.  No.  26,  Bbaufort  Hodse,  is  described  at  page  482 ;  in  1854 
the  mansion  was  sold  to  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton.  Tne  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street  command  a  charming  view  of  the  Green  Park. 

St.  Jambs's-btbset  is  described  at  page  423. 

No.  160  Piccadilly  is  the  entrance  to  the  Wellington  Dining  House 
(late  Crockford's  Club).  The  Eotptian  Hall  is  described  at  pp.266-8. 

At  No.  169,  Wright,  the  publisher  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  kept  shop, 
which  was  the  resort  of  the  friends  of  the  Ministry,  as  Debrett's  was 
of  the  Opposition.  In  a  ftrst-floor  met  the  editors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
including  Canning,  Frere,  and  Pitt;  with  Gifford  as  working  editor, 
and  Upcott  (Wright's  assistant)  as  amanuensis.  (See  Notes  and  Queries; 
and  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  new  edition,  1854.)  In  Wright  s  shop, 
Peter  Pindar  (Wolcot)  was  castigated  by  Gifford.  No.  177  was  the 
shop  of  William  Pickering,  the  eminent  publisher,  whose  title-pages 
bear  the  Aldine  anchor :  his  valuable  stock  of  old  books,  rare  works  on 
angling,  modern  oopvrights  and  reprints,  was  dispersed  in  1854. 
No.  182  (Fortnum  and  Mason's)  is  designed  from  a  mansion  at  Padua. 
St.  Jamss's  Chuboh  is  described  at  page  181;  the  Museum  of 
PRAOTIOAL  Gboloot  at  paffo  537.  In  the  Inventory  of  Rich's  Thea- 
trical Properties  ( Tatler,  July  16,  1709)  is  **  Aurungzebe's  scymitar, 
made  bv  WiU.  Brown  in  Piccadilly."    JUgeni  Circus  (see  Rbqbnt- 

STBKBT). 
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PIKLICOy 

A  sune  of  gardeni  of  public  enterbunment,  oflen  mentioBed  bj  or 
early  dramatists,  and  in  this  respect  resomblini^  "  Spri«g  Garda." 
In  a  rare  tract,  NeweMfrom  Hogtdon,  1598 :  *'  Have  at  Utoa,  tkm,  an 
merrie  bojs,and  hej  for  old  Ben  Pimlico^s  nat-bro«rne !"  and  thepbec^ 
in  or  near  Hoxton,  was  aftervrards  named  from  him.    Ben  Jouea  hM. 

**  A  second  Hogsden, 
In  days  of  Pimlico  and  eye-bright.**— 7:ft«  if  <c*mm<. 

"  Pimlico-path  '*  is  a  gay  resort  of  his  Bartholomew  Fair;  aad  3iar« 
craft,  in  The  Devil  it  an  Au,  says : 

*'  ru  haye  thee.  Captain  Gllthead,  and  march  up 
And  take  in  Pimlico,  and  kill  the  hush 
At  every  tavern." 

In  1600  was  printed  a  tract  entitled  Pimlyco,  or  IVnscc  iW  C9. 
'tis  a  Mad  TVorld  at  Hogtden,  Sir  Lionel  Rash,  in  Greenes  Tc 
Ottogve,  sends  his  daughter  "as  far  as  Pimlico  for  a  draught  ef  D<RT 
ale,  that  it  may  bring  colour  into  her  cheeks."    Masnnger  menrinij 

**  Eating  pudding-piee  on  a  Sunday, 
At  Pimlico  or  IsIlngton.'C-CidriratfaM. 

Aubrey,  in  his  Surrey,  speaks  of  "  a  Pimlico  Garden  on  Banksda* 

Pimlico,  the  district  between  Knightsbridge  and  the  Thaaei,fii! 
St.  James *s  Park  and  Chelsea,  was  noted  for  its  public  gardens:  uvs^ 
Mulberry  Garden,  now  part  of  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace;  ti» 
Dwarf  Tavern  and  Gardens,  afterwards  Spring  Gardens^  betaeti 
Bbury-street  and  Belgrave-terrace ;  the  Star  and  Garter,  at  the  eei  ^ 
Five-Fields-row,  famous  for  its  equestrianism,  fireworks,  and  daft&r;; 
and  the  Orange,  upon  the  site  of  St.  Barnabas'  church.  Here,  toe,  ««n 
Ranelagh  and  New  Ranelagh.  But  the  largest  garden  in  Plmliee  vis 
Jenny's  Whim,  to  the  left  of  the  road  over  Ebury  (late  the  Woods 
Bridge,  formerly  Jenny's  Whim  Bridge.  The  site  is  now  covered  b>* 
St.  George's-row,  but  a  portion  of  the  tavern  remains ;  it  was  opcsrd 
temp,  George  I.  for  fireworlu,  and  in  its  grounds  were  a  poad  far 
duclc-hunting,  garden-plots,  alcoves,  and  grotesque  figures:  ttwi 
summer  resort  of  the  upper  classes;  and  a  tract  of  1755  is  eotidd 
**  Jenny's  Whim,  or  a  sure  Guide  to  the  Nobilitv,  Gentry,**  &e.  b 
later  years  it  was  frequented  bj  crowds  from  bull-baiting  in  tke  si- 
joining  fields.  Among  the  existing  old  sigpis  are,  the  &g  o'  NaiN 
Arabella-row,  from  Ben  Jonsoo's  *^  Bacchanals ;"  the  Corapassei^  ct 
Gromweirs  time  (near  Grosvenor-row) ;  and  the  Gun  TaTem  aad  To- 
^ardens,  Queen's- row,  with  its  arbours  and  costume  figures.  PimEeo 
IS  still  noted  for  its  ale-breweries. 

Upon  the  verge  of  St.  James's  Park  were  Tart  Hall  (see  page  ^^ 
and  Arlington  and  Buckingham  House  (see  page  fi66). 

So  late  at  1763,  Buckingham  House  enjoyed  an  unluteirupted  prospe-c  w^ 
and  west  to  the  river,  there  being  only  a  few  scattered  cottages,  and  ike  S&k' 
Brewery,  between  it  and  the  Thames. — W.  BardweU, 

Pimlico  contains  the  Belgrave  district,  including  Belgrave,  Eai% 
and  Chester  Squares  (see  page  87),  and  the  Gronemor-raad ;  be;ai4 
which  the  Eccleeton  sub-district  of  new  squares,  terraces,  and  stnett; 
extends  to  the  Thames.  Here  are  two  churches  in  the  Early  DtcontM 
style :  Holy  Trinity,  close  to  Vauxhall  Bridge  (see  p.  ISO);  aad  SlGi- 
^"*rt  ^**'^»ck-square,  with  a  spire  160  feet  high ;  oonsecnted  185S.    I 

Ebury  Street  and  Square  are  named  from  Ebury  Farm,  430  saw 
Gammas  land),  leased  by  Queen  Elisabeth  at  21/.  per  rai 
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7heUea  Water-worhs  were  first  oonstructed  in  1724,  at  Pimlico,  bj  a 
anal  be!nfi|^  due  from  the  Thames  near  Ranelagh. 

In  Lower  Bel^raTe-place,  corner  of  Eocleston-street,  Sir  Francis 
^hantrejy  R.  A.,  lived  27  years,  and  executed  his  finest  busts,  statues^ 
nd  monuments:  he  died  here  Nov.  25, 1841.  Next  door  but  one,  at 
^o  27,  lived  AlUn  Cunningham,  the  poet,  and  foreman  to  Chantrey. 

In  Staflbrd-row  died,  in  1796,  Richard  Yates,  the  celebrated  comedian,  and 
BAcher  of  acting,  aged  89.  He  was  found  dead  through  disappointment  of  a  din- 
er of  hash,  which  he  ordered  of  his  housekeeper,  but  wtiich  the  failed  to  provide. 

Pimlico  is  also  the  name  of  a  place  near-  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire ; 
;*ord  Orrery  (in  his  LtUert)  mentions  "  Pemlicoe,  Dublin ;"  and 
'  Pemlico'*  is  the  name  of  a  bird  of  Barbadoes,  <<  which  presageth 
torma."— JVbte#  aand  Queries,  Nos.  29,  31,  and  126. 

PLAGUE  (the  great). 

London  has  frequently  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  pestilence ;  and 
hoosands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  swept  by 
ta  virulence  into  one  common  grave.  But  at  no  period  of  its  history 
vas  the  mortality  so  devastating  as  in  the  year  1665,  the  "  last  great 
isitation,"  as  it  is  emphatically  entitled  by  De  Foe  in  his  Journal  of 
he  Plague  Year,  This  woric  was  originally  published  in  1722:  now 
IS  De  Foe  was  only  two  years  of  age  when  tne  Great  Pestilence  oc- 
curred, his  Journal  YfBB  long  considered  as  much  a  work  of  imagina- 
ion  as  his  Robinson  Crusoe;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  his 
laving  compiled  the  Journal  from  contemporary  sources,  (as  the  CoUec- 
ion  of  all  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  1665,  published  as  London* s  Dreads 
'ill  Visitation ;  the  Loimoloyta  of  Dr.  Hodges ;  and  God*s  Terrible 
Voice  in  the  Citu,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent,  1667) ;  and  many  of  the 
(▼ents  which  De  Foe  records  derive  collateral  support  from  the  re- 
.pective  Diaries  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Lord  Clarendon,-— works  which 
vere  not  published  until  very  long  after  Defoe's  decease,  and  the  manu- 
«ripts^of  which  he  conld  never  have  perused.  De  Foe  is  believed  to 
lave  Been  familiar  with  the  manuscript  Account  of  the  Great  Plague 
>y  William  Boghurst,  a  medical  practitioner,  formerly  in  the  Sloane 
I^oUection,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum :  it  is  a  thin 
juarto  manuscript  of  170  pages,  from  which  only  a  few  extracts  have 
>een  published.  Boghurst  was  an  apothecary  in  St.  Giles's-in-the- 
fields ;  and  he  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  then  (1666) 
written  on  the  late  Plague  from  experience  and  observation.  Bapin 
ind  Hume  have  recorded  the  event  in  little  more  than  a  single  sentence; 
>ut  Dr.  Lingard  has  grouped  the  details  of  De  Foe's  Journal  into  a  ter- 
ific  picture,  whi<-h  has  been  compared  to  the  celebrated  delineation  of 
he  Plague  of  Athens  by  Thucydides. 

The  Great  Plague  was  imported,  in  December  1664,  by  goods  f^om 
Holland,  where,  in  Amsterdam  alone,  20,000  persons  had  been  carried 
>if  by  the  same  infection  within  a  short  time.  The  infected  goods  were 
>pened  at  a  bouse  in  St.  Giles's  parish,  near  the  upper  end  of  Drury" 
ane,  wherdn  died  four  persons;  and  the  parish  books  record  of 
;his  period  the  appointment  of  searchers,  shutting  up  of  infected 
lonses,  and  contributions  hj  assessment  and  subscription.  A  French-* 
nan,  who  lived  near  the  infected  house  in  Drury-lane,  removed  into 
Bear-binder-lane  (leading  to  St.  SwithinVlane),  where  he  died,  and 
;hus  spread  the  distemper  in  the  City.  Between  December  and  the  en* 
(uinjB^  April  the  deaths  without  the  walls  of  the  City  greatly  increased^ 
ind  m  May  every  street  in  St.  Giles's  was  infected.  In  July,  in  An- 
^ust,  and  September  the  deaths  ranged  from  1000  to  7000  per  week; 
ind  4000  are  stated  to  have  died  in  one  fatal  night  t    In  the  latter 
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month  fires  were  burnt  in  the  streets  three  nights  and  d»7%  'to  ps^ 

and  purify  the  air.*' 

"St.  jAmes'i  Park  was  quite  loeked  up;"  and,  Jnl^SZ:  **Il^€BmA  \ast. 
not  meeting  with  but  two  coaches  and  but  two  carts,  ttom  Wbiic  HaB  ta  ^! 
own  houso,  that  I  could  observe ;  and  the  atreeis  migh^  tbia  of  iwarV  *— fr* 

"  June  7th.— The  hottest  day  that  ever  I  felt  in  my  Ule.  Tfaia  ^*  -ax^ 
^pdnst  my  will,  I  did  in  Drury-lane  see  two  or  three  bonaea  marked  wA  s  m 
cross  upon  the  doors,  and  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !*  writ  there.*-*^^^ 

"  Sept.  7.— I  went  all  along  the  City  and  saburba,  finim  Kaa^atrma,  » S*: 
James's,— a  dismal  passage,  and  dangerous,  to  see  so  many  eoffias  cxpatfa  ^ 
streets,  now  thin  of  people;  the  shops  shut  up,  and  all  in  j  -  •     . 

not  knowing  whose  turn  it  might  be  next.**— Bvelgu, 

**  Within  the  walla. 
The  most  frequented  once  and  noisy  parts 
Of  town,  now  midnight  silence  reijnis  e'en  there 
A  midnight  silence  at  the  noon  of  day! 
And  grass,  untrodden,  springs  beneath  the  feet.**—. 

The  Coart  remoTed  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Co«rt»  and  tbaei 
to  Salisbury  and  Oxford;  and  the  Londoners  leaving  their  citj,esrr^ 
the  infection  into  the  country;  so  that  it  spread,  to wmrds  the  mi (^ 
this  and  the  following  year,  over  a  great  part  of  England.  The  Pfa«sf 
gradnally  abated  in  the  metropolis ;  but  it  was  not  until  Not.  2Q^  11^ 
Uiat  public  thanlcsgirings  were  offered  np  to  God  for  aaBttapDf  th 
pestilence  in  London,  Westminster,  and  within  the  bills  of  onortaF^. 
There  were  reported  dead  of  the  Plague  in  1664-^  68,596;  pnWhij* 
less  by  one-third  than  the  actual  number. 

Among  the  Plague  medicines  were  Pill  Rufns  and  Venice  trtmk. 
Another  antidote  was  sack.  Tobacco  was  used  as  a  prophylactk;  ui 
amulets  were  worn  aguust  infection.  Among  many  teaching  epboda 
of  the  Plague,  is  that  of  a  blind  Highland  bagpiper,  who  having  fi&a 
asleep  upon  the  steps  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn-hill,  was  eoe- 
Teyed  away  in  the  dead-cart ;  and  but  for  the  howling  of  his  fsit^ 
dog,  which  waked  him  from  his  trance,  he  would  have  been  bnried  u 
a  corpse.  Of  the  piper  and  his  dog  a  group  was  scnlptured  by  Cahi 
Gabriel  Gibber :  it  was  long  after  purchased  by  John  the  great  Dak£ 
of  Argyll,  subsequently  to  whose  death  it  for  many  years  ocnipieda^ 
in  a  garden  in  the  front  of  No.  178  Tottenham-Court-road,  whesee 
it  disappeared  about  1825.    (See  London  Magazine^  April  1830.) 

Another  episode  is  that  of  a  grocer  in  Wood-street,  Cheapaide,  wte 
shut  himself  up  with  his  family,  with  a  store  of  prorisioDS,  bis  odf 
communication  being  by  a  wicket  made  in  the  door,  and  a  rope  sad 
pulley  to  draw  up  or  let  any  thing  down  into  the  street ;  and  tfans  tbn 
escaped  infection. 

In  the  Intelligencer,  No.  51,  appeared  the  following  adTertiseoieat: 

"  This  is  to  notify  that  the  master  of  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  eon- 
monly  cidled  the  Cock  Alehouse,  at  Temple  Bar,  hatii  dismiwwi  hit 
servants  and  shut  up  his  house  for  this  long  Tacation,  intending  (God 
willing)  to  return  at  Michaelmas  next ;  so  that  all  persons  whstooefcr 
who  have  any  aocompts  with  tlie  said  master,  or  Jarthingt  heiongiaf  U 
the  said  houee,  are  desired  to  repair  thither  before  the  8th  of  this  is- 
stant  July,  and  they  shall  receive  satisfaction."  One  of  these  CuthiBg* 
is  still  preserved  at  the  Cock  tavern. 

"  So  one  can  take  op  the  book  (Defoe's)  without  believing  that  it  is  the  •!'• 
dler  of  Whitechapel  who  is  telling  his  own  story ;  that  he  was  aa  ey»>witBcsi » 
all  he  relates:  that  he  actually  saw  the  blazing  star  which  portended  tkeeil»- 
mity ;  that  he  witnessed  the  grass  growing  in  the  streets,  read  the  insoiptksi 
upon  the  doors  of  the  infected  houses;  heard  the  bellman  crying,  *Brh§9^ 
pour  deadr  saw  the  dead-carts  conveying  people  to  their  graves,  and  wii  pre- 
sent at  the  digging  of  the  pits  in  which  they  were  deposited."— Wllsott'k  Li^wi 
Tim*t  1^  DeSo€. 
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Forty  yean  before,  Erelyn  records  1625  as  <'  the  year  in  which  the 
jstilence  was  so  epidemical,  that  there  dy*d  in  London  6000  a  week." 
In  aoother  great  Plague  year,  1603,  there  died  dO/(6l : 
*'  London  now  amokea  with  Tapon  that  arise 

From  his  foulo  sweat,  himselfe  he  »o  bestlrres : 
'  Cast  out  your  dead  I'  the  carcase-carrier  cries, 
Which  he  by  heapes  in  groundlesae  graves  intexres. 
«  •  •  • 

The  London  lanes  (thereby  themseWes  to  saye) 

Did  vomit  out  their  undigested  dead, 
Who  by  cart-loads  are  carried  to  the  grave; 

For  all  these  lanes  with  folke  were  overfed. 

»  •  •  • 

Time  never  knew,  since  he  begunne  his  houres 
(For  aught  we  reade),  a  plague  so  long  remaine 

In  any  eltle  as  this  plague  of  ours ; 
For  now  six  yearcs  in  London  it  hath  laine." 

Tk4  THumph  tf  Death,  by  John  Davies,  1609. 

POLICE. 

The  original  Police  of  the  metropolis  fwhich,  until  the  commence- 
lent  of  the  last  century,  comprised  only  tne  "  City  and  liberties,'*  with 
Vestminster)  consisted  of  the  aldermen,  deputy- aldermen,  common- 
ouncilmen,  ward -clerk,  wa^- bedell,  inquestmen  or  leet  jury,  and 
onstables  of  the  several  wards,  who  were  formerly  themselves  the 
ieht-watchmen  by  rotation,  of  Englishmen,— for  no  stranger  was 
llowed  to  discharge  so  responsible  an  office :  the  ward,  with  its  pre- 
incts,  being  no  other  than  tne  highest  development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
lundred  with  its  ti things.  We  find  this  form  of  Police  to  have  existed 
rom  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  by  a  northern 
lation;  and  to  have  continued  in  use,  as  the  type  and  model  for  the 
'est  of  the  realm,  until  the  institution  of  the  present  Police. 

The  few  officers  of  central  police  in  the  City, — the  upper-marshal, 
;he  under-marshal,  and  the  marshalmen, — under  whom  was  organised, 
it  a  very  modern  date,  a  subordinate  force  of  sixty-eight  men,  were  in 
ike  manner  the  type  of  the  Bow-street  and  other  police  attached  to 
he  several  magistrates*  offices  established  in  the  outlying  portions  of 
he  metropolis  so  recently  as  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  the  metropolitan  parishes  without  the  City,  the  watch  was  chiefly 
inder  local  acts ;  the  establishment  in  each  consisting  of  a  beadle,  con- 
(tables,  and  generally  headboroughs,  street-keepers,  and  watchmen,  as 
n  the  several  wards  of  the  City,  but  working  to  a  result  much  worse: 
:he  petty  constables  being  served  by  deputies,  in  many  instances  cha- 
-acters  of  the  worst  and  lowest  description ;  having  no  salary^  but 
iving  by  extortion,  and  countenancing  all  species  of  vice. 

To  abolish  such  a  system.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Metropolitan  Police  Act 
)f  the  10th  of  George  IV.  c.  44,  was  passed,  superseding  the  Bow-street 
foot-patrol,  and  the  whole  of  the  parochial  police  and  watch  outside 
the  City,  by  one  force  both  for  day  and  night  duty ;  in  the  sole  appoint- 
ment, order,  and  superintendence  of  two  Commissioners,  acting  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.* 

"  This  great  living  machine  keeps  guard  over  our  metropolis,  with  its 
ten  millions  of  rateable  property,  and  watches  at  night  in  order  that  two 

•  The  late  Vhicent  George  Dowling  claimed  to  be  the  originator  of  the  phm 
on  which  this  new  police  system  was  organised :  even  the  names  of  the  olBcen — 
Inspector,  sergeant,  &c. — were  published  in  BelVt  Life  in  London  (of  «hich  news- 
paper Dowling  was  editor)  nearly  two  rears  before  the  system  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  T.  Duffus  Hardy  contributed,  from  documents  in  the  Re- 
cord Office,  imoortant  Information  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  ancient  police  i^ 
cangemeats  of  London.  j  ^^ 
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miUiona  and  a  half  of  people  maj  sleep  in  eafetj ;  althong^h  nx  t 
professional  thieTes  are  oonstantlj  on  tlie  watch  for  opportimiliet  tt 
plunder.  It  consists,  besides  the  two  CommisBioDers,  of  1  chief  saps- 
mtendent,  18  superintendents,  127  inspectors,  613  BergeaBts,  and  4^12 
constables,  in  all  6571  persons.  About  3700  men  are  on  datj  ail  si^ 
and  about  1800  all  day.  During  the  night  thej  never  cease  patrol^ 
the  whole  time  they  are  on  duty,  being  forbidden  even  to  sis  ^vx 
The  Police  District  is  mapped  out  into  diTiaions,  the  diTiaioiES  Into  sd^ 
dirisions,  the  sub-divisions  into  sections,  and  the  sections  into  besU)  al 
being  numbered,  and  the  limits  carefully  defined.  To  everr  beatcer- 
tun  constables  are  specifically  assigned;  and  they  are  provided  with  Btas 
maps  called  beat-cards.  So  thoroughly  has  this  arrangement  ben  csr* 
ried  into  effect,  that  every  street,  road,  lane,  alley,  and  court  vidis 
the  metropolitan  district, — that  is,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  {netf 
that  small  part  the  City  of  London),  the  count j  of  Middlesac,  aodal 
the  parishes,  218  in  number,  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  tai 
Hertfordshire,  which  are  not  more  than  15  miles  from  Charing  Cro^ 
comprising  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles,  90  miles  in  careat- 
ference,  and  with  a  population  of  2,500,000, — is  visited  consCaatly  ^ 
and  night  by  some  of  the  police.  Within  a  circle  of  six  miles  fros  S:> 
Paul's,  the  beats  are  ordinarily  traversed  in  periods  rarying  from  70  te 
25  minutes;  and  there  are  points  which,  in  fact,  are  never  free  fros  a- 
spection.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  system  places  the  weait^ 
localities  at  a  disadvantage;  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  police,  that  yoa  guini 
St.  James*8  by  watching  St  Giles's. 

*'  The  district  is  divided  into  18  divisions,  containinfc*  in<Jn<fiag  tk 
Thames,  upwards  of  121  police  stands  or  stations.  InteUi^noe  is  <«•- 
veyed  from  one  constable  to  the  other  till  it  reaches  the  station-hoaR'< 
thence,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  routes  and  messenger^  ^ 
passes  to  the  Central  Office  at  Whitehall,  thence  along  radiatiag  Bsa 
to  each  division,  and  from  the  divisional  station-house  to  every  eea- 
stable  in  the  district.  In  a  case  of  emergency,  the  Commiasiooer  t^ 
communicate  intelligence  to  every  man  in  the  force,  and  coUeet  t^ 
whole  5571  men  in  one  place,  in  two  hours.  The  power  of  rapid  cc>v 
centration  has  worked  so  effectually,  that  since  the  establishment  oit^ 
Metropolitan  Police,  it  has  never  been  found  necessary  to  call  the  mi- 
tary  into  actual  operation  in  ud  of  the  civil  force.  '  Nor  can  deW 
jproof  be  given  of  perfect  discipline,  than  the  fact  that  5000  men  in  tfas 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  with  moderate  wages,— 2#.  5rf.  to  3».  per  d»5. 
— exposed  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  worst  temptations  of  Loedi&t 
and  discharging,  for  the  most  part  during  the  night,  a  very  laborkM^ 
duty,  always  irksome  and  often  dangerous,  are  kept  in  complete  eoetrci 
without  any  extraordinary  coercive  power.*' — Edinburgh  Iteview. 

Each  police-constable  has  to  walk  20  miles  every  day  in  his  roasdk 
besides  attending  the  police-oifices,  equal  to  5  miles  more.  Daring  tvt 
months  out  of  three,  each  constable  is  on  duty  nine  hours  each  nigbt 

In  one  year  (1839)  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  tbt 
Metropolitan  Police  hss  equalled  the  whole  popuUtion  of  one  ofoar 
largest  towns ;  or,  65,965  persons,  nearly  equal  to  the  population  ff 
Sheffield. 

The  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  in  1853  was  373^ 
11«.  lOcf.,  raised  from  the  parishes  in  the  district  and  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  The  charges  for  'Umncheons,  rattles,  belts,  and  swords,*  wm 
29/.  9#.  8d.  The  expenses  of  the  Police  Courts  during  the  year  w« 
45,0501.  8t,  Bd,;  including  the  salary  of  one  magistrate  at  IJSOOlptf 
annum,  and  22  other  magistrates  at  10002.  per  annum  each. 

The  Corporation  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  Police  and  their 
own  Commissioner  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  The  ordering  of  tbt 
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Force  is  Tested  in  the  CommiMioner,  tubjeot  to  the  approbation  of  the 
major  and  aldermen,  or  any  three  of  them,  and  also  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.    The  number  of  men  is  about  600. 

The  Horte  Patrol  was  added  in  1886;  and  the  Thames  Police^  with 
the  WettminsUT  Constabulary  and  the  PoUee-offiee  Agency,  in  1838, 
vrhen  the  old  detective  force  was  superseded. 

Before  the  eetabUshment  of  the  Thames  Police,  by  Mr.  R.  Colquhoun,  the 
ftnnual  loee  by  robberiea  alone  upon  the  river  vaa  half  a  million  sterlmg;  the 
lepredaton  being  termed  river-pirates,  light  and  heavy  horsemen,  mud^larks, 
;ope-men,  scuffle-hunters.  They  were  ftequently  known  to  weigh  a  ship's  anchor, 
lioist  it  with  the  cable  into  a  boat,  and  when  discovered,  to  hail  the  captain, 
tell  him  of  his  loss,  and  row  away.  They  also  cut  craft  and  lighters  adrift,  ran 
them  ashore,  and  cleared  them.  Many  of  the  light-horsemen  cleared  five  guineas 
I  night ;  and  an  apprentice  to  a  game-waterman  often  kept  his  country-house  and 
laddle-horse.  In  1797,  the  first  year  of  the  Police,  the  saving  to  the  West  India 
merchants  alone  was  computed  at  100,000/. ;  and  2200  culprits  were  convicted  of 
nlsdemeanours  on  the  river  during  the  same  period. 

POPULATION. 

Taperell  and  Innes's  Map  of  London  afid  Westminster  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1560),  based  upon  Yertue's  Map, 
1737,  shows  on  the  east  the  Tower,  standing  separated  from  Lon- 
don, and  Finsbury  and  Spitalfields  with  their  trees  and  hedge-rows; 
while  on  the  west  of  Temple  Bar,  the  villages  of  Charing,  St.  Giles's, 
and  other  scattered  hamlets  are  aggregated,  and  Westminster  is  a 
distinct  city.  The  interveninff  north  oauK  of  the  river  Thames,  or  the 
Strand,  has  a  line  of  seats  and  gardens  of  the  nobility.  At  the  date  of 
this  map  London  contained  about  145,000  inhabitants.  In  the  nairative 
of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  de  Nayera  to  the  Court  of  Henry  YIII.  in 
1543,  London  is  described  as  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Christendom, 
^<  its  extent  being  near  a  league." 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  Political  Arithmetie,  printed  in  1683,  after 
mnch  study  of  statistical  returns  and  bills  of  mortality,  demonstrates 
that  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  must  stop  of  its  own  accord  before 
the  year  of  grace  1800 ;  at  which  period  the  population  would,  by  his 
sompntation,  have  arrived  at  exactly  5,350,000.  Nay  more,  were  it 
not  for  this  halt,  he  shows  that  the  increase  would  double  in  forty 
rears,  with  a  slightly  accelerating  increment,  as  he  gives  the  amount  of 
daman  beings  in  the  city  for  1840  at  10,718,880!  The  identical  year 
1800,  the  commencement  of  a  truly  important  century,  found  London 
itill  enlarging:  brick-fields  and  scaffolding  were  invading  all  its  out- 
skirts; but  the  inhabitants,  who  had  increased  in  a  reasonably  rapid 
■atio,  numbered  only  830,000. 

**  There  are  no  accurate  accounts  of  the  populadoo  of  London  previously  to 
:he  Census  of  1801.  The  population  of  the  City  was  estimated  by  Graunt,  In  his 
jamous  TreaiUe  on  BUU  of  MorialUp,  at  884,000  in  1661 ;  and  adding  one-fifth 
;o  this  for  the  population  of  Westminster,  Lambeth,  Stepney,  and  other  outlying 
>arishes,  he  estimated  the  entire  population  at  aboat  460,000.  (Obseroaiiotu,  &c. 
Mh  ed.  pp.  82, 105).  In  1696  the  population  of  the  City  and  the  ou^parishes  was 
•arefully  estimated,  by  the  celebrated  Gregory  King,  at  527,560;  and  considering 
he  great  additions  that  had  been  made  to  the  metropolis  between  the  Restoration 
md  the  Revolution,  this  increase  does  not  seem  to  be  greater  than  we  should 
lave  been  led  to  infer  from  Graunt's  estimate.  The  population  advanced  slowly 
luring  the  first  half  of  the  last  century;  Indeed,  it  fell  off  between  1740  and 
750.  In  his  tract  on  the  population  of  England,  published  In  1782,  Dr.  Price 
estimated  the  population  of  London  in  1777  at  only  543,420  (p.  5).  But  there 
an  be  no  doubt  that  this  estimate,  like  that  which  he  gave  of  the  population  of 
he  kingdom,  was  very  decidedly  under  the  mark ;  and  the  probability  seems  to 
e,  that  in  1777  London  had  from  640,000  to  650,000  inhabitants."— Maccullooli's 
Geographical  Dictionary.  ed  by  VjOOg IC 
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In  1801  the  population  was  958,803 ;  1811, 1,050,000 ;  1821, 1,^4^: 
1831, 1,471,941;  1841, 1,873,676. 

The  Census  o/1851  wa§  taken  in  Craif^'s-conrt,  Charinj^  Croa,  tk* 
premises  formerly  the  Moseum  of  Economic  Geologj.  Tbe  foHoWiaf 
are  the  general  resalts :  London,  comprised  in  an  are»  of  113  wqaJtrt 
miles,  or  73,715  statute  acres,  containing  176  partshea.  PopolaMa. 
2,361,640  inhabitants— 1,103,730  males;  1,257,910  females.  Hioss. 
329,428—307,722  inhabited;  16,889  uninhabited;  4^17  boi^v. 
20,536  persons,  on  an  average,  are  located  on  a  square  mil^  eccapiii: 
2,676  houses,  or  151  square  jards  to  each  person.  North  side  of  tkf 
river  Thames, — area,  49  square  miles;  inhabitants,  1,745,<B5.  Sovti 
side  of  the  river  Thames, — area,  66  square  miles ;  inhabitants,  616„^4^ 

"  A  conception  of  this  vast  mass  of  people  might  be  formed  by  tlie  fan,  tac 
if  the  metropolis  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  having  a  north  gate,  a  soatk  att, 
an  east  gate,  and  a  west  gate,  and  each  of  the  four  gates  was  of  suffirxBt  wi^ 
to  allow  a  column  of  per»on8  to  pass  out  freely  four  abreast,  and  a  pqwapfeg? 
necessity  required  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  city,  it  could  not  b^*  acria- 
plished  under  24  hours,  by  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  head  of  each  ^'Jt 
four  columns  would  have  advanced  no  less  a  distance  thao  75  miles  from  titir 
respective  gates,  all  the  people  l^ing  iu  close  file,  four  deep." — Cheshire's  Xrmtft 
of  the  Census. 

The  females  exceeded  the  males  by  154,000 ;  being  an  ad<fities  d 
nearly  30,000  over  the  males  within  10  years  (1841-51).  This  iDcres^ 
in  London  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  whole  of  England  asd 
Wales  within  that  period  did  not  exceed  39,000.  The  marriai^  »• 
lemnised  in  London  during  1850  were  24,361 ;  increase  of  inhabitozrtv 
in  the  same  period,  about  46,000.  In  1851,  nine  centenarians  <Scii  c 
London,  the  oldest  being  106  years. 

Since  1801  London  has  increased  from  958,863  to  2^361,6f3,  tk 
numbers  growing  at  each  decennial  period  in  the  following  order— 
1801,958363;  1811,1,138,815;  1821,1,378,947;  1831,  1,654,994;  1S41, 
1,948,369;  1851,2,361,640:  the  rate  of  increase  at  each  interval  bciac 
18,  21,  20, 17,  21  per  cent;  during  the  whole  half-century  above  U*' 
per  cent ;  and  annually  at  the  rate  of  1*81. 

This  external  London  now  contains  three  single  parishes,  each  i^ 
them  having  a  population  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  City.  eist. 
west,  and  within  the  walls,  taken  together,  viz. :  St.  Pancraa,  167,1^; 
Marylebone,  157,679 ;  Lambeth,  139,209 :  while  a  very  near  approaeli 
to  tlie  City  numbers  (127,869)  is  made  by — Kensington,  119,990;  Step- 
ney, 110,6^9 ;  Shoreditch,  109,209. 

The  smallest  parish  in  London  is  that  of  St.  Christopher-le-Sto», 
which  is  returned  as  a  single  house,  now  part  of  the  Bank  of  Englazxl 

London,  upon  its  115  square  miles,  contains,  witliin  506^^8,  tf 
many  persons  as  all  Scotland ;  or  nearly  equal  to  the  population  of  Llt« 
entire  kingdom  of  Denmark ;  equal  to  about  one-half  of  Sweden  sod 
Norway,  of  Portugal,  of  Belgium,  of  Holland,  and  of  Bararia ;  and  ei- 
ceeding  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  of  Wurtembeffv,  d 
Saxony,  of  Tuscany,  of  Baden,  and  some  other  Continental  States.* 

The  present  population  of  London  is  supposed  to  represent  tk 
number  of  inhabitants  living  in  England  and  Wales  four  centurks  aysd 
a  half  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 

The  entire  county  of  Lancashire  contains  297,727  less  inbabitaBtf 
than  London,  requiring  another  Liverpool  to  make  up  tbe  differeace. 
The  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  about  equal  two-thirds  of  London. 

Wales,  with  its  12  counties,  reckons  not  more  than  one4ialf  of  tk« 
population  of  London ;  where  the  people  are  10,000  timea  aa  nnnKnc* 

•  A  Summary  of  the  Population,  with  a  Statistical  Chart  of  Uarriaaes.  Krtfct. 
and  Deaths,  &c.    By  C.  Cooke.    Longman  and  Co.    IWS.  •"«««.  «^ 
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M  in  Bellingham,  Northumberland,  which  contains  only  18  perions  to 
he  square  mile. 

Each  day  130  persons  are  added  to  the  population.  About  124  per- 
oos  are  daily  married  in  London,  198  chiUlren  dail^  born,  and  156  per- 
ions die.  In  every  7  minutes  of  the  day,  a  child  is  born  in  Lonaon  ; 
ind  in  erery  9  minutes,  one  of  its  inhabitants  dies. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Jopling  estimates,  that  **  if  the  population  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  in  1851, 1*516  per  cent  per  annum,  it  will 
Linount  at  the  close  of  the  century  to  4,816,0(>2.  To  accommodate  this 
lumber  of  people,  there  will  be  required  160,535  acres  of  ground,  con- 
4kiiiiog  650^819  houses,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  double  the  pre- 
sent area  ot  London." — Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Society, 

PORT  OF  LONDON. 

Sir  John  Herschel  felicitously  obserTes :  "  It  is  a  fact  not  a  little 
nteresting  to  Englishmen,  and,  combined  with  our  insular  situation  in 
he  great  highway  ot  nations,  the  Atlantic,  not  a  little  explanatory  of 
>ur  commercial  eminence,  that  London  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of 
he  terrestrial  hemisphere." — Treatise  on  Astronomy. 

Tacitus  describes  London,  in  the  year  61,  as  not  dignified  with  the 
lame  of  a  colony,  but  very  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  merchants 
md  commerce.  In  211  it  was  styled  "  a  great  and  wealthy  city  ;*'  and 
n  359  there  were  engaged  800  Teasels  in  the  import  and  export  of  corn 
;o  and  from  Londinium  alone. 

The  Port  of  London,  legally  speaking,  extends  6}  miles  below  Lon- 
ion  Bridge,  to  Bugsby's  Hole,  beyond  Black  wall.  The  actual  Port 
reaches  to  Limehouse,  and  consists  of  the  Upper  Pool,  the  first  bend 
>r  reach  of  the  river,  from  London  Bridge  to  near  the  Thames  Tunnel 
iDd  Execution  Dock ;  and  the  Lower  Fool,  thence  to  Cuckold's  Point. 
( n  the  latter  space  colliers  mostly  lie  io  tiers ;  a  fur  way  of  300  feet  being 
eft  for  shipping  and  steamers  p'assing  up  and  down.  The  depth  of  the 
•iver  insures  London  considerable  advantage  as  a  shipping  port.  Even 
it  ebb-tide  there  are  12  or  13  feet  of  water  in  the  fair  way  of  the  river 
ibove  Greenwich ;  the  mean  range  of  the  tide  at  London  Bridge  is 
ibout  17  feet ;  of  the  highest  spring  tides  about  22  feet.  To  Woolwich 
.he  river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  ;  to  Blackwall  for  those 
>f  1400  tons ;  ana  to  St.  Katherine's  Docks  for  vessels  of  800  tons. 

Ill  one  day,  after  heavy  gales,  244  vessels  have  entered  the  port. 

Emigration  from  the  port :  on  one  day,  in  1854,  there  were  73  ships 
>n  the  berth  for  the  Australian  colonies. 

The  several  Docks  are  described  at  pp.  254-257 ;  the  Custom^ 
FIonsE  at  p.  246;  and  Billinqsoatb  at  p.  45. 

*'  In  one  day  (Sept.  17,  1849)  there  arrived  in  the  Port  121  ships,  navigated  by 
1387  seamen,  with  a  registered  tunnage  of  29,699  tons :  106  British,  15  foreign; 
'2  cargoes  trom  our  colonies,  69  from  foreign  states— from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vhole  circtiit  of  the  globe.  The  day's  cargoes  included  32,280  packages  of  sugar, 
Vom  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  Penang,  Manilla,  and  Rotterdam ; 
(17  oxen  and  calves,  and  2734  sheep,  principally  ftom  Belgium  and  Holland; 
(967  quarters  of  wheat,  13,314  quarters  of  oats,  from  Archangel  or  the  Baltic; 
lotatoes,  from  Rotterdam;  1200  packages  of  onions,  from  Oporto;  16.000  chests 
>f  tea,  from  China;  7400  packages  of  coffee,  from  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  India;  fiSS^ 
>aKs  of  cocoa,  from  Grenada  ;  1460  bags  of  rice  from  India,  and  350  bags  of  ta« 
)loca  f^m  Brazil;  bacon  and  pork  flrom  Hamburg,  and  8000  packages  of  butter 
ind  50,000  cheeses  from  Holland;  767  packages  of  eggs  (900,00  j);  of  wool,  4458 
»aJes,  from  the  Cape  and  Australia;  15,000  bides,  100,000  horns,  and  3600  pack- 
ages of  tallow,  from  South  America  and  India;  hoofs  of  animals,  IS  tons,  fk'om 
Port  Philip,  and  140  elephants'  teeth  from  the  Cape :  1250  ions  of  granite  from 
Guernsey,  copper  ore  ft-om  Adelaide,  and  cork  trom  Spain ;  40,000  mats  from 
Irchangel,  and  400  tons  of  biimstona  l^om  Sicily;  ood-liver  oil,  and  8900  isal- 
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akini,  from  Newroundland ;  110  bales  of  bark  from  Ariea,  and  UM  arts  if  at 
from  the  Mediterranean ;  lard,  oil-cake,  and  turpentine,  trata  Aniesiea:  bB:f 
trom  Russia,  and  potash  from  Canada;  246  bales  of  ngm,  from  Italy;  icsnt  Ue 
casks,  timber  for  our  houses,  deals  for  packinR-caaes ;  roaewood,  STo'^eeea^  nt 
for  ships,  logvood  for  dye.  li^um  vitK  for  shipa'  blocks,  suid  ebony  ftv  cafataeo . 
eotton  from  Bombay,  xinc  from  Stettin,  1000  bundles  of  whiaks  ftom  Tneste.  foe 
f^om  Rotterdam,  and  apples  from  Belgium;  of  silk,  900  bale*  ttamOaaa^be 
sorts  ftom  Piedmont  and  Tuscany,  and  200  packages  f^om  China,  Germain  s^ 
Fnuice;  Cashmere  shawls  from  Bombay;  wine,  1800  packages,  fkwmFnwe  ai 
Portugal ;  rum  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  lyid  schetdam  fron  Hofcst 
nutmegs  and  cloves  from  Penang,  cinnamon  from  Ceylon,  840  packages  dfeivt 
trom  Bombay,  and  1790  of  ginger  fh)m  Calcutta;  100  barrels  of  aachovinfns 
Leghorn,  a  cargo  of  pine-apples  from  Nassau,  and  50  fine  live  tunles;  M  b;>xi- 
of  marble  from  Jjeghom;  tobacco  fh>m  America;  219  packages  of  ticaffi:*- 
Spanish  dollars,  Sycee  silver  from  China,  rupees  from  Hindostan,  and  Eeg&c 
sovereigns."— J  Da^'t  BuHneM  in  ihe  Port  of  Londom,  by  T.  Howll,  Biq. 

"  Again,  in  one  day's  consumption,  we  find  corahs,  or  sflk  handkefehjcfi,fie> 
India ;  whale-fins  and  sperm-oU  tram  our  deep^ea  fisheries ;  tnm  laiia,  Acj- 
lac,  indigo,  and  lac-dye ;  saltpetre  for  gunpowder,  and  hemp  and  jute  Ibr  tmCKs 
quicksilver  fh>m  the  mines  in  Spain ;  isinglass  and  bristles  from  Russia;  kc^ 
xnoss,  honey,  and  leeches,  l\rom  Hamburg;  manna  from  Palermo,  eaai^ar&n 
Calcutta,  maccaroni  from  Naples,  sugar-^andy  from  Holland,  and  lamam  efl  fiaa 
Messina;  81,000  lbs.  of  currants  fh>m  the  Ionian  Islands,  5760  bars  oTitaaSaB 


Sweden,  and  bees'-waz  from  the  coast  of  Africa;  tea,  sugar,  eoflfec,  pe0a  ^ 

ys,  laee,  and  slate 
stavesacre  from  Hamburg;  and  inkle  from  France.'*— /AM. 


bacco,  spirits,  and  wine;  watches,  clocks,  gloves,  and  glaas-ware; 

ladies*  shoes,  bonnets,  and  feathers;  toys,  laee,  and  slate-pencila ;  mUBojuL 


The  river  is  protected  by  an  admirable  gjstem  of  police,  ettalfi&ad 
in  1798,  and  merged  into  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  1830. 

Execution  Dock,  tU  Wapping,  the  name  of  one  of  the  oatleti  of  tse 
river,  preserves  the  memory  of  many  a  tale  of  murder  and  piracy  on  ii« 
hiffh  seas  ;  for  here  used  to  be  executed  all  pirates  and  sailon  foei 
frailty  of  any  of  the  greater  crimes  committed  on  ship-board.  Opp- 
site  Blackwall  we  remember  to  have  seen  the  gibbets,  on  wfakk  ttt 
bodies  were  left  to  decay. 

The  loss  of  life  upon  the  Thames,  by  colUsion  of  Teasels  and  otbff 
accidents,  is  of  ftightml  amount ;  500  persons  being  azmoallj  drovsed 
in  the  river,  and  one-third  of  the  number  in  the  PooL 

PORTUGAL-STBEBT, 

In  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  Lincoln's-Inn-iields  (formerly  Portopi- 
row),  has  been  the  site  of  three  theatres,  upon  the  north  snde  oftks 
street.  The  first  theatre  (named  the  JhMt  Theatre,  from  the  Doke  of 
York,  its  great  patron ;  and  the  Opera,  from  its  mnsical  peifornianee»]L 
was  originally  a  tennis-court,  sod  was  altered  for  Sir  William  X>aTenafit, 
and  opened  in  1662  with  his  operatic  Siege  of  Rhodes,  when  r^nlar 
scenery  was  first  introduced  upon  oar  stage.  In  the  same  Tear  was 
produced  here  Cowley's  Cutter  of  Coleman-etrteL  Here  Pepys  »»i 
March  1st,  1662,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  "the  first  time  it  was  OTer  acted;* 
and  May  28, "  Bamlett  done,  giving  us  fresh  reason  noTer  to  think  eooniKk 
of  Betterton."  ''  Nov.  d.  To  the  Duke's  house  to  sea  Maebetk,  a  pretty 
good  play, but  admirably  acted."  Pepys  describes  "a  mi|rhtj  oompsoj 
of  citizens,  ordinary  prentices,  and  mean  people  in  the  pit  y*  when  he 
first  saw  Nell  Gwyn,  April  3, 1665,  during  the  performance  of  Lori 
Orrery  *s3fv#fapAa,  when  the  king  and  my  Lady  Caatlemune  were  tlicre; 
Pepys  sat  in  the  pit  next  to  <<  prettr  witty  Nell"  and  Rebecca  Utf- 
shall,  of  the  King's  house.  Etherege  sXooe  in  a  Tub  was  so  attraetivt 
here,  that  1000/.  was  received  in  one  month,  then  a  great  sum.  Beie 
female  characters  were  first  sustained  bv  women  ;  for  which  perpoas 
Daveuant  engaged  Elizabeth  Davenport,  the  first  Roxalana  in  the  Si^ 
of  Rhodes;  Mary  Sauuderson,  fiunous  as  Queen  Katherino  and  Js&^ 
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nd  afterward!  the  wife  of  Betterton  ;  Mary  or  Moll  Davis,*  excellent 
n  singing  and  dancing,  afterwardi  the  miitrets  of  Charles  II.;  Mrs. 
^ong,  the  mistress  of  the  Dtike  of  Richmond,  celebrated  in  male  oba- 
actera ;  Mrs.  Morris,  mother  of  Jubilee  Dicky  ;  Mrs.  Johnson,  noted 
A  a  dancer,  and  as  Carolina  in  Shadwell^s  comedy  of  Epsom  Weils, 
[*he  famous  Mrs.  Barry  was  broaght  out  here  after  jDavenant's  death. 

Among  the  acton  at  the  Duke't  wereThomas  Betterton,  the  rival  of  Buihage  and 
;arrick,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  tehool  of  actors;  Joseph  Harris,  fomous 
or  acting  Romeo,  Wolscy,  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek;  William  Smith,  a  bairia- 
er  of  Gray's  Inn,  celebrated  as  Zanga  in  Lord  Oirery's  JfaistepAa;  Samuel 
landford,  called  by  King  Charles  IL  the  best  representative  of  a  villain  in  the 
rorld ;  James  Nokes,  famous  for  his  bawling  fops ;  and  Cave  Underbill,  clever 
s  Cutter  in  Cowley's  oomedv,  and  as  the  grave«digger  in  ITaOTlsf.— Abridged 
rem  Cunningham's  Storp  of  Nell  Gwyn. 

•"rom  1665  (the  Plague)  until  after  the  Great  Fire,  the  theatre  was 
losed.    Davenant  usually  resided  here. 

*'  April  9th,  1668.  I  up  and  down  to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  there  to 
ee,  which  I  did,  Sir  W.  Davenant's  corpse  carried  out  towards  Westminster, 
here  to  be  buried.  Here  were  many  coaches  and  six  horses,  and  many  hacknies, 
hat  made  it  look,  methought,  as  if  it  were  the  buriall  of  a  poor  poet."— Pe/iy*. 

In  1671-2,  in  Lord  Orrery's  play  of  Henry  F.,  at  the  Duke's  Theatre, 
he  actors  Harris,  Betterton,  and  Smith  wore  the  coronation  suits  of 
Cing  Charles,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lord  Oxford.  This  year  the 
.ompany  removed  to  Dorset  Gardens ;  and  the  King's  company,  burnt 
»ut  from  Drnrv-lane,  pUyed  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  till  1OT3-4,  when 
hey  left  it,  and  it  again  became  a  tennis-court.  It  was  refitted  and  re- 
mened  in  1695,  with  (first  time)  Congreve's  comedy  of  Love  far  Love. 
fhia  second  theatre  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  house  built  for  Chris- 
opher  Rich,  and  opened  by  John  Rich,  in  1714,  with  Farqnhar's  comedy 
>f  the  Reendting  Officer;  when  also  Rich  introduced  the  first  panto- 
nime.  Rich  himself  playing  harlequin.  Here  Quin  played  his  best  parts ; 
tnd  from  a  fracas  in  which  he  was  embroiled,  originated  the  sergeant's 
piard  at  the  Theatres  Royal.  The  first  English  opera  was  penormed 
lere  in  1717-18;  here  was  origpnally  used  tne  stsgo  motto,  VeluH  in 
rpeculum;  and  here  in  1727-8  the  neaaar^s  Opera  was  produced,  and 
>layed  62  nights  the  first  season,  making  '*  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay." 
[n  1732,  Rich  having  built  a  theatre  in  Co  vent  Garden,  removed  there; 
tnd  the  Portngal-street  house  was  bv  turns  let  for  Italian  operas,  ora- 
orios,  for  balls,  concerts,  And  exhibitions ;  to  Giffard,  of  Goodman's* 
ields,  in  1756;  next  as  a  barrack  and  auction-room;  and  Spode  and 
;;;opeland's  China  Repository,  until  1848,  when  the  premises  were  sold  to 
he  College  of  Surgeons  August  28,  and  were  taken  down  for  enlarging 
heir  Museum.  Of  the  theatre  little  remained,  save  the  outer  wall^ 
>ullt  upon  an  arched  cellar:  there  was  a  large  Queen  Anne  staircase,  a 
aloon  upon  the  first  floor ;  and  the  attic,  lighted  by  windows  in  the  roof, 
vas  probably  the  scene-painting  loft. 

Upon  this  site  the  College  of  Surgeons  completed  in  1854  a  third  Hall  for 
heir  Museum,  by  aid  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  15,000/.  Among  the  skeletons 
irre  is  that  of  Chunee,  the  elephant  shot  at  Exeter  Change  in  1826;  also,  skele- 
ons  of  rare  whales ;  a  large  horned  Indian  rhinoceros ;  the  moer,  Belipse ;  Su- 
niitran  tapir;  walrus;  narwhal;  and  several  thousand  esteological  and  natho- 
ogical  specimens.  The  Museum  Is  open  four  days  in  tlie  week,  Monday  te 
Thursday,  from  12  to  4  p.m.    (See  p.  584.) 

In  Carev-street,  nearly  opposite,  was  a  public-house  and  stable- 
rard,  described  in  Sir  William  Davenant *a  Playhouse  to  be  Let  as  **  onr 

•  In  the  part  of  Celania,  in  the  Rlvalst  altered  by  Davenant  from  Beaumont 
ind  Fletcher's  Two  Npble  Kiiuwunt  Moll  Davis  sang"  My  lodging  Is  on  the  cold 
ground"  "  so  charmingly,  that  not  long  after  It  raised  her  from  her  bed  on  the  eold 
{round  to  a  bed  royal."— Downes's  Jtoscitw  Amylieautu,  p.  ii,  ed.  1708.         ^IC 

8» 
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house  inn,  the  Grange  :*'  it  was  taken  down  in  1853  for  the  ateef  Eaft 
College  HoapitaL  At  the  north-eaat  comer  of  Portn^al-etreAia  ca 
oftU  olden  reaorts,  WUTs  Coffke-lunue;  but  "  the  Bell  ead  Dtwgcfi 
ordinarj,"  oppotite  the  theatre,  has  disappeared.  Portogml  liiiet  wm 
the  last  locaHtT  in  London  where  ttoekt  lingered ;  those  of  St.  CfaBOt 
Dsnes  parish  beipg  remoTed  from  here  1^0-28.  The  bviial-cnnei 
with  Jo  Miller's  grare,  and  the  theatrical  tarema  of  CUre  Sbrt^ 
are  noticed  at  page  496 :  Miller's  graTe  and  stone  are  now  Mdoswi  it 
King's  College  Hospital.  The  Court  for  the  UaUfof  InmJmnd  DOttn, 
built  bj  Soans^  h  described  at  page  461. 

/  '  POST-OFFICB. 

The  General  Post-oiRce  has  had  five  locations  ainoe  the 
to  Charles  I.  fixed  his  receiving-honse  in  Sherbome-lane,  in  1639,  wl 
dates  *<the  settling  of  the  letter- office  of  England  and  ScotlaiidJ 
Ted  to     -    -   -         -" 


was  next  remoTed  to  Cloak-lane,  Dowgate ;  and  theo  to  the 
Swan,  Bishopsgate-street.  After  the  Great  Fire,  the  office  wsa  tkaHtc 
to  the  Black  Pillars,  in  Brydges-street,  Covent-garden  ;  theeoe,  esrij 
in  the  last  oentu^,  to  the  mansion  of  Sir  Robert  Viner  (cloee  to  Sher- 
borne-lane),  in  Lombard-street,  described  at  page  9M  ;  and  to  ^ 
IfartinVle-Grand  in  1829. 

The  General  Post-office  occupies  the  site  of  the  CoUege  of  St.  Mm- 
tinVle-Grand,  at  the  junction  with  Newgate-street.  It  was  deeyipi^ 
bj  Sir  R,  Smirke,  R.A.,  and  was  bnilt  between  1825  and  I8E29:  it  * 
insulated,  and  is  extemalU  of  Portland  stone ;  400  feet  lom^,  190  wid^ 
and  64  high.  It  stands  in  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Ag9»f 
St.  Leonard,  and  St.  Micbael-le-quem ;  and  131  honaea  and  wnrlj 
1000  inlukbitants  were  displaced  to  make  room  for  this  aingle  ediiee. 
Several  Roman  remains  were  found  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
(see  page  502).  The  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand  fa9ade  haa  three  Ionic  pcf- 
ticoes :  one  at  each  end,  tetrastyle,  of  four  fluted  columna  ;  and  one  ia 
the  centre,  hexastyle,  of  six  columns  (from  the  temple  of  MinerTs  Politfr 
at  Athens) :  it  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  in  the  tjmpanum  of  wkidi 
are  sculptured  the  imperial  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  oa  tb« 
frieze  is  inscribed,  **  oeoroio  quaato  regb,  mdcccxxix."  Bceesth 
are  entrances  to  the  Grand  Public  Hall,  80  feet  long  by  about  (SO  wide, 
divided  by  Ionic  columns  into  a  centre  and  two  siales;  and  in  the 
vaulted  basement  are  the  warm-air  apparatus  and  gasometenft.  Noftk 
of  the  Hall  are  the  offices  for  newspapers,  inland  lettersy  and  fbrejp 
letters;  south  are  the  offices  of  the  London  local  post ;  the  oommiinie*- 
tion  being  by  a  timnel  and  railway  under  the  Hall  floor.  In  the  ni^ 
story  north  are  the  offices  for  dead,  misseut,  and  retamed  letters; 
south,  secretary's  offices,  board-rooms,  &c  The  clock,  OTer  the  pria- 
cipal  entrance,  was  made  by  Vulliamy ;  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  weight 
4«B  lbs.,  the  object  being  to  counteract  the  eflect  of  wind  on  the  haidi 
of  the  dial.  In  the  eastern  front,  facing  Foster-lane,  the  letter-btfi 
are  receiTcd.  The  mecltanical  contrivances  for  the  diapatdi  of  tM 
business  of  the  office  display  (n^at  ingenuity :  steam-power  ia  TarkNuly 
employed :  two  endless  diams,  wonced  by  a  steam-en^ne,  carry,  is 
rapid  succession,  a  series  of  shelves,  each  hol<fing  four  or  Sr%  mea'  sod 
their  letter-bags,  which  are  thus  raised  to  varions  parts  of  the  bidkfiBf- 

The  Mailt  were  originally  conveyed  on  horseback  and  in  l%ht  carts, 
until  1784,  when  mail-coaches  were  substituted  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  fint 
mail-coach  left  the  Three  Kings  yard,  Piccadilly,  for  Bristol,  Aug,  84th, 
1784;  in  1899  the  coaches  were  displaced  by  railwaya.  The  aafiinl 
procession  of  the  mail-coaches  on  the  king's  biithdav  was  a  dm 
sight.    The  letters  are  now  conveyed  to  the  railways  fas 
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line  of  which  are  sometimes  filled  bj  one  night's  mail  at  one  railway. 
In  1889  was  inyented  the  traTelling  post-oiBce,  in  which  derks  sort  tlie 
letters  during  the  railway  Journey,  and  the  guard  ties  up  and  exchangee 
;he  letter-bags,  without  stopping  the  train.  Four  miles  an  hour  was 
;he  common  rate  of  the  first  midl-carts;  a  railway  mail-train  now 
k^erages  24  miles  an  hour ;  while,  between  certain  stations  on  certain 
JneiLa  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  is  attained. 

The  RcUes  ofPoHage  varied  accortfine  to  distance  until  Dec  5th, 
L839,  when  the  uniform  rate  of4d.  was  tr^d;  and  Jan.  10th,  1840,  was 
•ommenced  the  uniform  rate  of  Id,  per  letter  of  half  an  ounce  weight,  &o. 
llie  Government  received  2000  plans  for  a  new  system,  and  adopted 
;hat  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill;  but  not  until  the  change  bad  been  aome 
rears  agUated  by  a  Pott  Magazine  established  for  toe  purpose.  The 
stamped  postage-covers  came  into  use  May  6, 1840 ;  but  the  idea  of 
i  prepaid  envelope  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  A  pictorial 
iDvelope  was  designed  by  W.  Mulready,  R. A.,  .but  little  usea.  The 
>o8tage  label-stamps  were  first  used  in  1841 ;  perforated,  1854/ 

Nitmber  of  Letters. — The  greatest  number  of  letters,  under  the  old 
ijstem,  ever  icnown  to  pass  t&ough  the  General  Post-office  in  one  day, 
WHS  received -there  on  July  15, 18^,  viz.  90,000;  the  amount  of  postage 
>eing  4050^,  a  sum  greater  by  580/.  than  any  hitherto  coUeeted  in  one 
lay.  In  the  third  week  of  February  the  number  of  letters  is  usually 
lighest.  Theordinary  daily  average  18 400,000 letters;  on  19th  August, 
L853,  it  reached  630,600.  The  number  of  letters  which  pass  throush 
;he  Post-office  in  a  year  is  nearly  400,000,000.  The  number  of  mitas 
nrhich  malls  travel  over  railways  in  a  year  is  about  7,000,000.  The 
ength  of  the  English  ocean  mail-lines  m  55,000  miles.  The  English 
>cean  mail-packets  traverse  1,600,000  miles  annually. 

The  Post-Office  Net  Revenue  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1838, 
unonnted  to  1,^52,4242.  7s.  7|<i;  while  that  of  the  year  ending  the  same 
late  in  1853  was  1,090,419/.  Ids.  5K;  cost  of  management,  1,400,000/: 
The  gross  amount  of  income  for  the  year  1839  was  2,346,278/. ;  and  for 
853,  2,434,326/.  In  1851  London  contributed  to  the  Post-office  revenue 
»o3,663/.  17«.  lOd;  Liverpool,  75^926/.  6f.  4</. ;  Manchester,  60,070/.  18f. 
!</.  The  number  of  letters  delivered  in  the  London  district  is  at  this 
ime  (1854)  as  great  as  that  which,  under  the  old  system,  was  delivered 
n  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 

**  It  is  estimated  that  there  lies,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Bead-Letter  Offioe, 
indergoing  the  process  of  findbig  owners,  some  11,000/  annually,  in  cash  alone, 
n  July  1847,  for  instanee-H)nly  a  two  months'  accumulation— the  poet-haste  of 
658  letters,  all  containing  property,  was  arrested  by  the  bad  superscriptions  of 
he  writers.  Thev  were  oonsigiied--«fter  a  searching  inquest  upon  each  by  that 
fliclent  coroner,  the  "  blind  clerk"— to  the  post- office  Morgue.  There  were  bank- 
lotes  of  the  value  of  1010/.,  and  money-orders  for  407/.  \2$.  But  most  ol  these 
ll-directed  letters  contained  coin  in  small  sums,  amounting  to  310/.  9«.  Id.  On 
he  17th  of  July,  1847,  there  were  lying  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office  bills  of  exchange 
or  the  immense  sum  of  40,410/.  6«.  7tf."  (Dickens's  Houuhold  WertU,  No.  t.) 
7he  value  of  property  contamed  in  missing  letters,  during  twdve  months,  is 
bout  200,000/. 

There  are  employed  in  the  General  Post-office,  including  the  Lon- 
ion  District  letter-carriers,  but  exclusive  of  the  receivers,  2500  p«r- 
ons,  in  different  offices  '.—Secretary's,  Accountant's,  Receiver's,  Dead- 
better,  Money-Order,  Inland,  and  London  District  Offices.  For  more 
ban  half  a  centurj  there  were  onlv  two  secretaries  to  the  Post-office, 
$ir  Francis  Freeling  and  Colonel  Maberly.  Sir  Francis  was  brought 
ip  in  the  Post-office,  had  performed  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest 
luties  of  the  department,  and  was  AvroUgS  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  great 
>ost-offiee  reformer.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Maberly,  M. P., 
vho  retired  in  1854,  when  Mr.  Bowland  Hill^  the  originator  of  the 
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pennj-poit,  was  appointed  secretary,  his  serrioes  haTiiiK  been  icvsrdsd 
in  1846  by  a  public  testimonial  of  13,360{.  It  is  singular  thai  aU  po«dl 
reformers  liave  been  unacquainted  with  the  department  whidithejlaR 
reTolutionised. 

The  Prnmt  Post  was  orieinally  projected  by  Robert  Mnmj,  & 
milliner^  of  the  Company  of  Clothworkers ;  and  WlUiam  Dockvfs»  > 
8nb*searcher  in  the  Customs.  It  was  commenced  am  a  foot-pe^  a 
1680,  with  four  delireries  a-^y.  These  proiectorB»  however,  qsv- 
relied:  Murray  set  up  his  office  at  Hall's  CoffM-honse,  in  Wood- 
street  ;  and  DcK^wra,  at  the  Penny  Post-house  in  Lime-street,  forwri; 
the  mansion  of  Sir  Robert  Abdy.  But  this  was  considered  aa  infrisgc- 
ment  on  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  whom  the  Post-otBce  rens&i 
had  been  settled ;  and  in  a  suit  to  try  the  Question,  a  Terdict  was  p« 
af^nst  Dockwra.  He  was  compensated  by  a  pension,  and  «PPO*°^ 
Comptroller  of  the  Penny  Post,  but  was  dismissed  in  1688.  Hm  firtf 
office  was  in  Cornhill,  near  the  'Change:  parcels  were  reeeircd.  Is 
1708,  one  Povey  set  up  the  **  Halfpenny  Carriage**  private  post,  viy^ 
was  soon  suppressed  by  the  Post-office  authorities.  They  contiane^ 
to  conrey  parcels  down  to  1765,  when  the  weight  was  limited  to  fo* 
ounces.  The  postage  was  paid  in  advance  down  to  1794*  In  1801  tke 
Penny  Post  became  a  Twopenny  Post ;  and  the  posta(^  was  sdTS&ced 
to  threepence  beyond  the  limits  of  London,  South wark,  and  Wei- 
minster  ;  but  in  1840they  were  consolidated  with  the  Penny  GeneraiP»^ 

The  Money-Order  Office,  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Post-offiee,  n  i 
handsome  new  edifice  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Martin!s-le-Grand.  The 
number  of  money-orders  issued  yearly  is  5,000,000;  amount  of  mosej- 
orders  issued  annuallT,  nearlr  10,000,000/. ;  yearly  rerenne  from  cos- 
mission  on  money-orders,  QOfiOOL 


POULTRY, 

The  street  extending  from  the  east  end  of  Cheapside  to  Uanafls- 
bouse- street,  was  anciently  occupied  by  the  poulterers'  stalls  of  Stods 
Market,  who  in  Stow*s  time  had  **  but  lately  departed  from  thcece 
into  other  streets**  (Gracechurch-street  and  Newgate  Market).  1° 
Scalding-alley  (now  St.  Mildred*s-court)  was  a  large  house  where  the 
poulterers  scalded  their  poultry  for  sale.  It  was  also  called  Concj' 
hope,  or  Conning-shop,  or  Cony-shop,  lane,  from  the  sign  of  tkree 
conevs  (rabbits)  hanging  oyer  a  poulterer's  stall  at  the  lane  end.  Bert 
was  built  the  chapel  of  St.  Mildred,  called  in  old  records,  Ecderia  Mil- 
dredcB  tuper  Walbroohe,  vel  in  PuUebria;  wml  cum  eapelia  betUm  Mmit 
de  Conykop  eidem  anneza :  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  church  of 
St.  Mildred  in  the  Poultry.    (See  p.  151.) 

On  the  same  side,  between  Nos.  31  and  32,  was  the  PavUru  Cowfter, 
a  Sheriffs*  prison,  taken  down  in  1817,  and  Poultry  Chapel  bmlt  apoo 
the  site.  To  the  Compter  were  sent  persons  committed  by  the  lord 
mayor ;  and  to  the  prisoners  was  given  the  broken  victuals  from  tbe 
Mansion-house  tables.  ''Doctor  Lamb,'*  the  conjuror,  died  in  this 
prison,  Jan.  13, 1628,  after  bein?  chased  and  pelted  by  the  mob  acrosi 
Moorfields ;  for  which  outrage  the  City  was  fined  6000c.  Here  died  six 
Separatists  who  had  been  committed  by  Bishop  Bonner  for  heariDf 
the  Scriptures  read  in  their  own  houses.  John  Dnnton,  the  bookieUtfi 
in  1688,  on  the  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  entered  London,  transferred 
himself  and  his  sign  of  the  Black  Raven  opposite  the  Poultry  Compter, 
where  he  prospered  for  ten  years.  The  prison  was,  in  1806>  in  » 
ruinous  condition:  but  the  court  was  cheerful,  "baring  waiter  con- 
tinually running  r  it  was  the  only  prison  in  England  that  had  a  wsrd 
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exclusiyelj  for  Jews;  there  were  'Uhe  Bell,"  and  two  other  rooms, 
*'  rerj  strong,  studded  with  nails,"  for  felons.  The  debtors  were  al- 
lowed to  walk  npon  the  leads  with  the  gaoler. 

Hatton  (1708)  calls  the  Poultry  «a  broad  street  of  Tery  tall  buildings." 
At  No.  22  lived  the  booksellers  Dilly,  famed  for  their  hospitality  to 
literary  men :  here  Dr.  Johnson  first  met  Wilkes;  and  Boswell,  Cum- 
berland, Knoxi  and  Isaac  Reed  often  met.  Billy  was  the  first  publisher 
of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson :  the  firm  was  also  noted  for  the  works  of 
Doddridge,  Watts,  Lardner,  &o. 

At  No.  31  lived  Vernor  and  Hood,  the  pnblishers  of  Bloomfield*s 
poems ;  and  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  an  unequal  and  un- 
satisfactory work.  Hood  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Hood,  the  wit  and 
humorist,  who  was  bom  in  the  Poultry  in  1798:  'Hhere  was  a  dash  of 
ink  in  my  blood  (writes  Tom);  my  father  wrote  two  novels,  and  my 
brother  was  decidedly  of  a  literary  turn.** 

"  Time  was  when  I  lat  upon  a  lofty  itool, 
At  lofty  de«k,  and  with  a  clerklv  pen, 
Began  each  morning  at  the  stroke  of  ten 
To  write  in  Bell  and  Co.'s  commercial  school, 
In  Wamford-eoun,  a  shady  nook  and  cool, 
The  favourite  retreat  of  merchant  men. 
Yet  would  my  quill  turn  vafrranteven  then, 
And  take  stray  dips  in  the  Castalian  pool : 
Now  double-entrv,— now  a  flowery  trope,— 
Mingling  poetic  honey  with  trade  wax ; 
Blogg,  Brothers— Milton^Grote  and  Prescott— Pope- 
Bristles  and  Hogg— Olyn,  MiUa,  and  Halifax- 
Rogers  and  Towgood— Hemp— the  Bard  of  Hope — 
Barilla— Byron— Tallow— Bums  and  Flax."— ifood. 

No.  25  Poultry  is  the  old  King's  Head  Tavern,  where  Charles  II. 
stopped,  on  the  day  of  his  restoration,  to  salute  the  landlady.  In  the 
Beaufoy  Collection,  in  the  Corporation  Library,  are  Tokens  of  the  Rose 
Tavern,  in  the  Poultry,  mentioned  by  Ned  Ward  (London  Spy,  1709) 
as  famous  for  its  wine;  the  Three  Cranes,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire, 
but  rebuilt;  and  the  Exchange  Tavern,  1671,  with,  on  the  obverse,  a 
view  of  the  Royal  Exchange  quadrangle.  At  the  Three  Cranes  met  "  the 
MendicanU'  Convivial  Club,"  subsequently  removed  to  Dyot-street, 
St.  Giles's. 

PRIMROSE-HILL 

Was  named  from  the  primroses  that  formerly  grew  here  in  great  plenty, 
when  it  was  comparatively  an  untrodden  hillock,  in  the  fields  between 
Tottenham  Court  and  Hampstead.  It  has  also  been  called  Chreen^ 
Berry-Hill,  from  the  names  of  three  persons  executed  for  the  murder 
[>f  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  whose  body  was  found  here,  Oct.  17, 
1678.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hiU,  durinff  a  summer  drought,  may  be 
traced  a  green  line,  which  was  once  a  ditch,  extending  from  east  to  the 
aground  westward  now  occupied  by  the  New-River  Reservoir.  In  that 
iitch,  near  the  site  of  the  Water-works  steam-engine  chimnej-shaft, 
was  found  Godfrey's  body,  as  thus  descril>ed  in  a  letter  written  m  1681 : 
"  As  to  the  place,  it  was  in  a  ditch  on  the  south  side  of  Primrose  Hill,  surrounded 
with  divers  clo8e^  fenced  in  with  high  mounds  and  ditches;  no  roads  near,  only 
M>me  deep,  dirty  lanes,  made  only  for  the  conveniency  of  driving  cows  in  and  out 
3f  the  ground ;  and  those  veiy  lanes  not  coming  near  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
place,  and  Impassable  for  any  man  on  horseback  with  a  dead  corpse  before  him  at 
midnight  to  approach,  unless  gaps  were  made  in  the  mounds,  as  the  constable 
md  his  assIaUnts  found  by  experience  when  they  came  on  horseback  thither." 

At  the  trial,  before  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  Scroggs,  Feb.  10, 1679,  the 
infamous  witnesses,  Gates,  Prance,  and  Bedloe,  declared  that  the  nn- 
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fortanate  nugigtraie,  Godfrey,  "  wa»  waylaid  and  invciieifld  loto  tkt 
Viiace  (Somerset  House),  under  the  pretenoe  of  keeping  the  piaeeke* 
tween  two  servants  who  were  d^tmg  in  the  yard;  tbafc  ha  waatksn 
strangled,  his  neck  broke,  and  his  own  sword  run  UircNigl&  kia  Wdv: 
that  he  was  kept  four  days  before  they  ventared  to  remora  faka; « 
length  his  corpse  was  first  carried  in  a  aedan-cfaaoF  to  Sobo^  sad  tfaa 
on  a  horse  to  Primrose  Hill,**  as  repreaented  oo  one  of  the  aefen: 
medals  struck  as  memorials  of  the  mysteriona  murder.  Tha  body  ra 
carried  to  "  the  White  House,"  then  the  fum-bonae  of  the  estate  ot 
Chalcotts,  abbreviated  to  Clialc*s,  and  then  oomxpted  to  Clialk  Fum, 
which  became  a  Urem,  removed  in  1853^  The  aummit  of  the  ^  a 
S06  feet  above  the  Trinity  high-water  mark  of  the  Thaman  (S« 
^IMBOSB-RILL  Park,  page  596.) 

Primrose  Hill  is  a  portion  of  the  land  bequeathed  b^  "ms^i 
devout  men  of  London"  to  St.  James's  Hospital,  but  granted  by  Bean 
YI.  to  Eton  Collpge,  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  but  again  retarat^f 
to  the  College,  who,  a  few  years  since',  tranaferred  it  to  the  Gaven- 
ment  in  exchange  for  a  piece  of  crown-Und  near  Windsor;  which  v« 
done  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hume,  M.P.,  and  o 
Association  of  persons  formed  for  securing  the  ground  to  the  paluc 
In  1846  it  was  surveyed  as  a  site  for  a  grand  Industrial  Bxpoaatk?. 
suggested  bv  the  success  of  the  Anti-Corn -Law  League  Buaar,  b 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  the  ridge  a4)oining  ia  the  Primrose-H:'. 
Tunnel  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway;  ita  extent  is  34$S 
feet,  or  more  than  five-eighths  of  a  mile :  in  tunneUing  near  the  bsae  d 
the  hill,  fossil  nautili  were  discovered. 

The  View  from  Primroee  Hill  comprisss  not  only  London,  vith  its  waamm  sf 
houses  and  hundreds  of  spires,  but  also  the  once  rural  retreats  of  Hsmpsiasd 
and  Hf^gate,  now  alniott  become  portions  of  the  great  town  Itself.  Opparite  » 
St.  John's  Wood,  and  in  the  rear  of  St.  John's  Woodf  the  in'aeetal  niiiv  mi  Rastm^ 
OB-the-Hill ;  and  nearer  the  spectator  are  the  close  streets  of  Poftiand  To«a 
and  the  elegant  domain  of  Regent's  Park  The  eye.  after  resting  upon  St.  P»iA 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  vast  city,  glances  over  Islington  and  HoUowi^^  to  the  .»- 
dulating  hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey;  and  upon  a  clear  day  may  be  dfctiftd  ^ 
bright  rood  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

PRISONS. 

Upwards  of  30,000  crinrinals  and  other  persons  (ezchimve  of  debt- 
ors) are  stated  to  pass  through  the  metropolitan  gaola,  houses  of 
correction,  bridewells,  and  penitentiaries,  every  ^ear.  The  number  ef 
prisons  was  in  1854  smaller  than  half  a  century  since;  but  the  prieoas 
themselves  were  of  much  larger  extent.  In  1796  there  were  e^tesa 
prisons  in  London,  which  in  18M  had  be^n  reduced  one-third. 

"  Access  to  the  national  prisons,  such  as  Millbank,  Penton  vHle,  and  die  Qoeei'p 
Prison,  may  be  obtained  by  a  warrant  from  the  Home  Secretary  of  State:  and  Ike 
elty  or  county  prisons— Newgate  and  Olltspur-street  Ckmpter,  or  OsMbeib- 
fields  and  Hersemonger-lane— by  an  order  ftom  a  magistrate  of  ctey  ercensty 
who  happens  to  be  for  a  time  a  visiting  justice ;  and  ftir  evoy  distinct  vUtt  a  dis- 
tinct warrant  must  be  presented.  All  the  great  London  gaols  are  provided  with 
stands  of  arms,  by  which  men  could  be  armed  In  a  few  minutes;  besides  s^ssJ- 
rockets,  which  would  Instantly  convey  intelligence  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  to  A« 
barracks  in  St  James's  and  Hyde  Psirks,  of  anv  attack:  so  that  S600  orSOSeisa 
could  be  concentrated  at  any  prison  in  half  an  hour.** — Dtxon  on  Xomfve  /Ntosi. 

BoBOUon  Compter,  Mill-lane,  Tooley-street  (solely  for  debtors 
from  the  borough  of  South  wark),  was  originally  part  of  the  chnrdi  of 
St.  Margaret,  at  St.  Margaret's  HiU,  where  the  priaon  alta  ia  dsMtsd 
by  Counter  (Compter)  street. 

BaiDBWBLL,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriai^  Uj^e^bed  ai  paga^a. 
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CiTT  Prison,  CAmdeii-road,  HoUowaj,  is  buiit  upon  land  originally 
purchased  br  the  Corporation  for  a  oemeterj,  daring  the  raging  of  the 
cholera  in  1832.  The  extent  ie  10  acree  within  the  boundary- wall,  18 
feet  high.  The  prison,  designed  oy  Banning,  is  built  in  the  castellated 
ityle,  has  fortified  gateways,  and  is  embattled  throughout  the  nx  radi- 
itin^  wings;  the  number  of  cells  is  436;  the  building  is  fire-proof;  the 
rentilation  is  by  a  shaft  146  feet  high;  the  water-supply  from  an  Arte- 
Man  well,  319  feet  deep.  The  prisoners  are  Tariously  employed ;  and 
;he  discipline  is  neither  entire  separation  nor  association,  but  the  mid<fie 
course.   The  prison  was  first  opened  Oct  6, 1862.  Cost,  about  100,0001. 

Clebkenwbll  Prison,  St.  James's  Walk,  was  established  by  pa- 
tent granted  by  James  L,  and  was  erected,  in  1616,  upon  the  site  of 
'« the  Cage:**  it  was  mostly  rebuilt  in  1820;  but  being  Ul  planned,  was 
taken  down  in  1846,  and  an  enlarged  gaol  erected  upon  its  site.  (See 
MiDDLBSXx  House  or  Detention.)  In  the  old  prison  was  confined 
Jack  Sheppard,  whose  fetters,  of  double  the  usual  weight,  are  shown. 

Clink  (the),  Bankside,  was  named  from  being  the  prison  of  th? 
''  Clink  Liberty,"  in  Southwark,  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester;  and  was  used  in  old  time  <<for  such  as  would  brabble,  frey,  or 
break  the  peace  on  the  said  bank,  or  in  the  brothel-houses."  (Stow.) 
About  1745,  the  old  prison,  at  the  comer  of  Maid-lane,  was  aban- 
doned, and  a  dwelling  on  the  Bankside  appropriated  in  its  stead ;  this 
was  burnt  in  the  riots  of  1780,  and  no  other  prison  has  since  been  esta- 
blished for  the  liberty. 

The  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  at  Bankside,  was  made  a 
prison  during  the  Ciril  Wars :  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  while  confined  here 
as  1^  Boyalist,  wrote  his  refutation  of  Browne^s  'Religio  Medici. 

CoLDBATB- fields'  Hovbb  OF  CoBBECTiON,  for  prisoners  from 
Middlesex,  incloses  nine  acres  of  ground ;  and  with  an  average  of  from 
1200  to  1400  occupants,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  prisons  in  the  metro- 
polis :  in  April  1854  there  were  1695  prisoners.  The  oldest  portion 
was  built  in  1794.    It  formerly  had  a  reputation  for  severity : 

"  As  he  went  through  Coldbath-fields.  he  saw 
AMditwycell; 

And  the  devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 
For  improving  his  prisons  in  hell."— TAe  DevU't  Walk, 

In  1620  the  Cato-street  conspirators  were  lodged  here  before  beins 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  prison  uniform  is  coarse  woollen  blue  doth 
for  misdemeanants,  and  dark  grey  for  felons :  each  prisoner  is  known 
only  by  the  number  on  his  back ;  and  a  star  upon  the  arm  denotes  good 
conduct.  The  workshop  is  an  interesting  scene ;  but  the  oakum-pick- 
inff-room,  with  its  400  felon  faces,  is  a  painful  sight ;  and  the  tread- 
wheel,  emplojring  320  prisoners  at  a  time,  is  another  repulsive  feature. 
Carpenters,  tinmen,  blacksmiths, and  other  handicraftsmen  work  here; 
and  m  the  ground  is  the  upper  part  of  a  vessel,  with  masts  and  rigging, 
for  teaching  boys  the  sea-service ;  there  are  also  schools  and  reforma- 
tory visits.    (See  Dixon's  London  Prisont,  1850.) 

Fleet  Prison  is  described  at  pp.  800-308. 

GiLTSPUR-STREET  CoMPTEB  is  also  the  City  House  of  Correction : 
it  was  built  by  George  Dance,  in  1791,  to  supersede  the  wretched 
prison  in  Wood-street,  whence  the  prisoners  were  removed  in  1791 : 
it  was  then  only  used  for  debtors,  but  subsequently  for  remands  and 
committals  for  trial,  and  minor  offenders.  The  rear  of  the  prison  abuts 
on  Christ's  Hospital,  and  its  towers  are  visible  firom  the  yard:  the 
happy  shouts  of  the  boys  at  play  are  heard  by  the  prisoners,  and  the 
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balls  often  fall  within  the  prison-yarda,  aa  if  to  renrittd  the  fiJga- 
inates  how  much  innocence  they  had  oatlired  I  In  1806  Sheriff  FliEis 
deMsibed  GUtopar-street,  with  its  corner,  entiUed  "  Lodgate,"  f^ 
dtixen  debtors,  clerf(y men,  proctors,  and  attorneys,)  and  the  whok  ^ 
son,  as  fT^'eatly  oTcrcrowded  by  the  removal  to  it  of  the  Pooltir  Cc^ 
ter  debtors.  The  solitary  confinement  was  in  front  of  the  Mii&? 
where,  however,  the  prisoners  could  see  the  busy  street,  and  the  av^m 
to  witness  executions  in  front  of  Newgate.  About  6000  prisoiMnvev 
annuaily  committed  to  Giltspar-street ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  vise 
managed  and  least  secure  of  the  metropolitan  prisona,  and  the  «uxm 
from  it  have  been  the  most  frequent  As  a  proof  of  the  lenitj  da 
management,  it  is  related  that,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Teagne,  the  fais^' 
governor  of  Giltspur-street  Compter,  in  1841,  nearly  ererj  prsMae* 
wore  a  bla<^  crape  hat-band ! 

HoBsBMONOEB-LANB  Gaol,  on  the  south  side  of  Newiii|^t«n  Cbsk- 
war,  was  built  upon  the  plan  of  John  Howani,  in  1791-9  (George  G vit 
architect),  upon  the  site  of  a  market-garden.  It  is  a  oomoioa  gaoi^' 
the  county  of  Surrey,  under  the  Sheriff,  Court  of  Quarter  flurwiriat,  b: 
Magistrates,  and  is  for  debtors  and  criminals. 

Among  the  several  benefactions  enjoyed  by  the  debtors  la  a  donatioa  axAr  * 
the  old  White  Lion  Prison.  In  Southwark  (mentioned  by  Stow),  by  Mra.  UmfiP 
Symcott,  or  Eleanor  Gwyn,  of  65  penny  loaves  every  eight  weeks*  JsaoJaf^* 
the  Chamberlain's  Office. 

The  employments  are  knitting,  netting,  oakum -pickings,  lime-vi^ 
ing,  and  cleansing  the  gaol :  it  will  contain  about  400  priaoner*. 

Upon  the  root  of  the  north  lodge  were  executed,  on  Feb.  2U  ^-- 
Colonel  Edward  Marcus  Deepard  and  six  associates,  who  had  been  it^^- 
and  found  guilty,  by  a  special  commission,  of  high  treason  ;  Bkh^ 
Patch  for  murder,  April  8,  1806;  and  Nov.  13,  1849,  the  MEaaoiaei. 
husband  and  wife,  for  murder.  Leigh  Hunt  was  imprisoned  here  ftri 
libel  on  the  Prince  Regent,  in  1813;  and  here  he  was  first  introdneei  t> 
Lord  Byron.  (See  Leigh  Hunt's  Auiobio^aDky,  vol.  ii.)  la  Jar 
1849  three  burglars  escaped  from  their  cells  m  this  prison  by  ni«aQS  eti 
key  which  they  made  from  a  pewter  pot ;  but  they  were  TmsKptand  a 
scaling  the  20-feet  wall 

LvDGATE  Pbison  is  described  at  page  476. 

Marshalbea  Prison,  *'  so  called  as  pertaining  to  the  MarshaSesc^ 
England"  (Stow),  stood  in  Higb-street,  Southwark.  Here  were  occ- 
fined  persons  guilty  of  piracies  and  other  offences  on  the  h|gh  seia. 
(See  page  451.)  In  1377  it  was  broken  into  by  a  mob  of  sailon,  vb« 
murdered  a  gentleman  confined  in  it  for  killing  one  of  their  comrades. 
but  who  had  been  pardoned.  During  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  ii 
1381,  the  marshal  of  this  prison,  and  the  governor  of  the  King's  Saci. 
Sir  John  Imworth,  was  seised  and  beheaded. 

"  To  the  Marshalsea  Bishop  Bonner  was  sent,  on  losing  his  see  of  Loodea  fv 
adherence  to  Rome.  A  man  meeting  Him.  cried,  '  Good  morrow,  biahsp  q^^ 
dam ;'  to  which  Bonner  replied,  '  Farewell,  knave  semper.'  He  lived  ten  ?«» 
in  the  Marshalsea,  and  died  there  Sept.  5.  1S69;  he  was  buried  at  midnl^tvxi 
other  prisoners,  in  St.  George's,  Southwark.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIU^lls?. 
and  Elizabeth,  the  Marshalsea  was  the  second  prison  in  importance  in  LeedA 
being  inferior  only  to  the  Tower.  Christopher  Bnx  ke,  the  poet,  was  coniaed  ■ 
the  Marshalsea  for  being  concerned  in  the  wedding  of  Dr.  Donne.  Geocge  Wkber 
was  committed  here  for  writing  the  satire,  jtbutes  Slript  and  Wkipi;  bat  he  ftt 
cured  his  release  by  his  Satire  to  the  £i/ry."— Dixon,  Loadea  PrUana,  abndfti 

The  Marshalsea  escaped  the  riots  of  1780.  The  old  prison  oceasM 
the  site  of  the  house.  No.  119  High -street ;  it  was  then  renoovcd  k 
other  premises  nearer  St.  George's  Church;  and  these  were  tskit 
down  in  1842,  when  the  prisoners  were  drafted  ^^(^  Queen's  Bcsck 
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y  inmt  (Family  Topographer,  1832)  describes  **  the  inside  of  the  palace 
:>^urt  very  elegant. ' 

In  the  Southwark  priions  were  confined  the  Nonconformist  eonfeason.  In 
x^  Martbalsea  died  John  Udall,  the  Puritan  martyr;  and  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
^'bn  Penry  wrote  his  last  affecting  letters.  Barrowe  and  Greenwood,  Francis 
olmson  and  Henry  Jacobs  were  imprisoned  in  the  Clink. 

MiDPLESEx  House  ov  Detention  (the),  Clerkenwell,  was  con- 
:,T-ucted,  in  1846,  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  before  trial,  the  acctised 
nly  ;  and  was  the  first  built  upon  that  plan  in  England,  modified  from 
hae  separate  system  at  Pentonrille.    There  are  286  cells. 

M11.LBANK  Prison,  Westminster,  near  the  foot  of  Vanxhall  Bridge, 
»  the  largest  penal  establishment  in  England.  The  site  was  pur- 
1-iased,  in  1799,  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  for  12,000/. ;  but  the  build- 
r^g  was  not  commenced  until  1812,  when  a  contract  was  entered  into 
wy  the  Government  with  Jeremy  Bentham;  and  the  edifice  is  a  modi- 
■  oation  of  his  "  Panopticon,  or  Inspection  House."  It  was  next  changed 
xito  a  regular  Government  prison  for  criminals,  adult  and  juvenile,  and 
>eGame  the  general  depdt  for  transports  waiting  to  be  drafted  to  other 
orisons,  or  placed  on  snipboard  for  dockyard  labour;  and  here  are  sent 
:  lie  most  reckless  and  hardened  criminals  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
X*he  soil  of  the  site  is  a  deep  peat,  and  the  buildings  are  laid  on  a  solid 
a^nd  expensive  concrete;  but  the  situation  is  low  and  unhealthy.  The 
prison  cost  half  a  million  of  money,  or  about  500^  for  each  cell !  The  only 
entrance  is  in  the  Thames'  front.  The  ground-plan  consists  of  six  pen- 
tMgoml  buildings,  radiating  from  a  circle,  wherein  is  the  governor's 
tiouse ;  and  each  line  terminates  in  a  tower  in  the  outer  octagonal  wall, 
-wrhich  incloses  about  16  acres;  7  covered  with  buildings,  including  12 
chapels  and  airing-yards,  and  9  laid  out  as  gardens.  The  corridors  are 
upwards  of  3  miles  long ;  there  are  about  1660  cells;  and  from  4000  to 
^000  persons  pass  through  the  prison  yearly.  There  are  40  staircases, 
snaking  in  all  3  miles  distance.  In  1843  the  name  of  the  Penitentiary 
-was  changed,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  Millbank  Prison.  From  the 
general  resemblance  of  its  conical-roofed  towers  to  those  of  the  Bastile 
du  Temple  at  Paris,  as  well  as  from  the  severity  of  its  system,  the 
Penitentiary  has  been  stigmatised  as  <<  the  English  Bastile." 

"  The  dark  cells,  20  steps  below  the  ground -floor,  are  small,  ill-ventilated,  and 
doubly  baited;  and  no  glimpse  of  day  ever  enters  this  fearful  place,  where  the 
olTender  is  locked  up  for  three  days,  fed  upon  bread  and  water,  and  has  only  a 
board  to  sleep  on."— Dixon. 

Newgate,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Old  Bailey,  is  now  used  as  a  gaol  of 
detention  for  persons  about  to  be  tried  at  the  adjacent  Central  Criminal 
Court ;  here  are  also  confined  prisoners  convicted  of  assaults  or  offences 
on  the  high  seas,  and  those  who  are  under  sentence  of  death.  Until 
1815,  when  IV hi tecross- street  prison  was  built,  Newgate  was  used  for 
debtors  as  well  as  felons :  hence  its  "  Debtors'  Boor.' 

Sheriff  Hoare,  1740-1,  tells  us  how  the  names  of  the  prisoners  in  each  gaol 
were  read  over  to  him  and  his  colleague ;  the  keepers  acknowledged  them,  one  by 
one,  to  be  in  their  custody;  and  then  tendered  the  keys,  which  were  delivered 
back  to  them  again ;  and  after  having  executed  the  indentures,  the  SheriA  par- 
took of  sack  and  walnuts,  provided  by  the  keepers  of  the  prison,  at  a  tavern  ad- 
Joining  Oulldhall.  Formerly  the  Sheriffs  attended  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  Easter- 
eve,  "  through  the  streets,  to  collect  charity  for  the  prisoners  in  the  City  prisons." 

Old  Newgate  prison  was  over  and  about  the  City  gate  "  so  called, 
as  built  after  the  four  principal  gates  were  reckoned  old."  It  was 
merely  a  tower  or  appendage  to  the  gate,  which  stretched  across  the 
west  end  of  Newgate-street ;  still,  from  the  time  of  King  John  to  that 
of  Charles  II.,  it  was  sufficient  prison-room  for  the  city  and  county. 
It  was  originally  ''  Chamberlain  Gate,"  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  executors 
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of  Sir  Bichftrd  Whittinfi^toii,  wboM  atotue,  with  the 

waa  plAced  id  a  niche  upon  the  walL    Here  were  tdm>  at<tnff>  «^  C  ja- 

oord,  Mercj,  Juatice  and  Trnth,  Peace  Mid  Plentj,  &c 

"  la  the  Beaufby  Collection,  et  Ouildhall,  b  a  Newgate  Prteoa  Toftsm.  Ke.  *  i^ 
Obp.  Belonging  to  ye  cellor  on  the  muten  side  at^—  ]6i9.  Mem.  JNevsate— Vjrv 
of  Newgate  and  the  Debcon'  Prison.  This  token  was  ■truck  as  a  mwetsrr  ■•> 
diom  among  the  prisoaers,  and  Is  of  the  utmost  rarity  and  iatfexeec.  b^  ^ 
delineation  of  the  prison  it  aff.irds."— Burn's  Descriptive  ColoJopw.  page  ISi. 

Newgate  was  restored  br  Wren  in  1672,  after  the  Great  Fire;  W. 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  riots  of  1780,  when  the  liounsMii 
the  IteTs,  which  were  found  some  time  after  in  the  basin  of  waccr  ia  % 
James  -square.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Scott  (Lord  Stowellj  saw  Sea- 
gate in  ruins.  **  with  the  fire  ret  glowing :"  the  iron  bars  wen  este 
through,  and  the  stones  ritrined  by  the  intense  heat. 

Maitland  describes  the  prisoners  crowded  together  \n  dark  doBgeeei 
where  the  foul  air  caused  the  "  ffool  distemper,**  of  which  thej  <M  i^ 
doxens  in  a  day ;  and  in  1750  the  ef&uria  created  a  pestilcoee  ia  i^ 
Sessions  House,  by  which  sixty  persons  died.  (See  Old  Biilit. 
page  556.)  The  prison  was  then  cleansed,  and  a  Yentilating  mtdJsi' 
with  sails  like  a  windmill,  was  placed  on  the  roof. 

Memorable  /iiipW«onmea<«.— Newgate  was  used  as  a  state-prisoa  leaf  befcv 
the  Tower.  Robert  Baldock,  chancellor  to  Edward  III.,  died  here.  Here  vr* 
imprisoned  John  Bradford,  of  Manchester,  the  fHend  of  Ridley;  the  ntfR9> 
John  Rough:  John  Field  and  Thomas  Wilcox,  in  1971,  for  writing  tkeerkbfsM 
AdmonUlonto  Pvliameni  for  ike  Reformation  of  Church  DUciplkme;  aad  ha 
In  prison,  they  maintained  the  Whitgiflk  oonuvversy.  Dr.  Leixhtosi  (ten  ynr 
for  writing  his  Appeal  to  Parliament.  George  Witber.  the  poet,  for  wiiiiag  n* 
Vox  Vulgi,  Georice  Sackrille,  poet,  rake,  and  ISarl  of  Dorset,  occnpied  a  ceS  << 
Newgate.  In  1672,  Perm,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  confined  hev  *  i 
months,  for  street-preaching;  Titus  Gates  and  Dangerfleld  were  sent  hncai 
Dangerfield  died  In  the  prison.  At  the  Revolution,  Bishops  Ellis  and  ltift=i 
were  conflned  tiers,  and  were  visited  by  Burnet.  Def««e  was  oomnif  ted  te  Sc« 
gate  for  writing  his  Shortest  Wag  with  Dtetenttre;  and  here  he  wrote  An  Oa/S 
th«  Pillory,  and  commenced  his  Reviete.  Msjor  Bernardi,  suspecfed  oTplTiBi 
with  Rooliwood  against  King  William,  died  in  Newgate,  alter  peven  yean'  t-r- 
flnement.  Richard  Akerman,  Boswell's  friend,  was  gaoler.  (Abridged  flreie  Dcxct 
on  the  London  Prieone.)  Dr.  Dodd,  while  imprisoned  here,  anished  a  eo«»<l* 
(Sir  Roger  de  Cowerlef) :  end  after  conviction,  wrote  his  Primm  Tk^rupkh.  Jack 
Sheppard  escaped  ftrom  "  the  Castle  in  Newgate  ;'*  and  from  "  the  Middle  Sine 
Room,"  after  his  being  retaken  in  Drury-lane.  His  portrait  waa  painted  is  ike 
prison  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  Remar'e  Opera  was  first  called  A  Nerfe' 
P4utoriU.  The  Trials  are  reported  in  the  Netpgate Calendar;  aad  in  the  Aaaa^  / 
Newgate,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Villette,  Ordinaiyt 

The  present  **  prison  of  Newgate*'  was  designed,  in  1770,  by  Geerrt 
Dance,  K.  A.,  and  is  one  of  his  finest  works :  the  architecture  bespeui 
the  purposes  of  the  structure,  and  its  soliditr  and  securit  j  at  oeee  iai- 

Sress  the  spectator.  The  first  stone  was  laid,  2dd  May,  li  7(1,  by  Lord 
[ayor  BecVford,  this  being  his  Ust  public  act.  John  Howard  objected 
to  the  plan,  but  was  overruled.  While  yet  unfinished,  in  1780,  Nev' 
gate  was  attacked  by  Lord  George  Gordon's  rioters,  who  broke  wee 
the  doors  of  the  tenanted  portion,  and  set  300  prisoners  at  Urge;  thef 
then  set  fire  to  the  building,  which  was  reduced  to  a  shell :  it  was  re- 
paired and  completed  in  1782.  The  plan  consists  of  a  centre  (the  keep- 
er's house) ;  two  lodges,  stamped  with  gloomy  grandeur  and  aeverit?; 
and  two  wings  of  yards  right  and  left,  but  not  suited  for  tiw  due- 
ilcation  or  reforoaation  of  the  prisoners.  Tlie  fa^^ea  are  297  ft^ 
and  116  feet  long,  and  are  externally  a  good  spednien  of  prison  erda* 
tecture.  The  outer  walls  are  three  feet  thick.  Early  In  the  preNSt 
centor?  nearly  800  prisoners  were  confined  here  at  one  tioie^  vhaa  » 
contagious  fever  raged.  In  1808,  Sheriff  PhilUps  states,  the  wown  ii 
Newgate  usually  numbered  from  100  to  180|(2^<pcli  bad  only  Id 
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nches  breadth  of  sleeping -room,  packed  like  tlarea  in  the  hold  of  a 
lave-ship  t  Mr&  Fry  describes  them  as  "  swearing,  gaming,  fightings 
Ini^ng,  dancing,  drinking,  and  dressing  up  in  men's  clothes  ;'*  and  in 
.838,  gambling,  card-playing,  and  draughts  were  common  among  the 
Dale  prisoners.  The  chapel  has  galleries  for  the  male  and  female  pri-> 
oners :  below,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  is  placed  a  chair  for  the 
(ondemned  calprit ;  but  the  public  are  no  longer  admitted  to  hear  the 
'condemned  sermons'*  on  Sundays  before  executions:  the  criminal's 
(offin  was  also  placed  at  his  feet  during  th«  service !  Formerly  00  per- 
ODs  hsTe  been  segsn  on  one  Sunday  in  **  the  condemned  pew,"  the  wood- 
work of  which  was  cut  with  the  name  of  many  a  hardened  wretch. 

In  the  lower  room,  on  the  south  side  of  the  prison,  died  Lord 
iveorge  Gordon,  of  the  gaol  distemper,  after  several  years'  imprison- 
nent,  for  libelling  the  Queen  of  France.  The  culprit  in  the  furthest 
roll  on  the  ground-floor  is  within  i^/urd  of  the  busy  passers-by  in  the 
;treet.  In  the  hall  is  a  collection  of  ropes;  also  casts  taken  from  the 
leads  of  the  principal  criminals  who  have  been  executed  in  the  front  of 
he  prison. 

The  kitchen  was  formerly  the  hall  in  which  debtors  were  receiTcd ; 
t  opens  by  **  the  Debtors'  Door,"  through  which  criminals  pass  to  the 
icaffbld  in  the  street,  a  passage  being  made  through  the  kitchen  by 
>lack  curtains.  The  place  of  execution  was  changed  to  this  spot  in 
December  1783,  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Howard. 

Within  the  ivalli  It  a  cemetery,  where,  since  IS20,  have  been  buried  the  bodies 
)f  executed  criminals ;  the  first  deposited  there  were  Thistlewood  and  the  other 
Jato-street  conspirafon.  The  bodies  are  buried,  without  service,  at  eight  in  the 
tvening  of  the  day  of  their  execution,  and  at  each  grave  is  a  tall  stone  with  the 
udely- inscribed  name. 

The  Press-yard,  between  Newgate  and  the  Old  Bailey  Courts,  Is 
leecribed  at  page  666.  It  was  formerly  customary  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
kod  Sberiffii,  when  proceeding  to  proclaim  Bartholomew  Fair,  on 
Sept.  9,  to  stop  at  Newgate,  and  drink  '*a  cool  tankard"  to  the  health 
>f  the  Governor  of  Newgate;  but  this  practice  was  discontinued  in  the 
lecond  mayoralty  of  AMerman  Wood,  in  1821.  Two  watchmen  are 
ttationed  on  the  roof  of  the  prison  during  the  night. 

One  of  the  last  persons  confined  in  Newnte  fbr  a  political  offence  was  Mr. 
Elobhouse  (now  Lord  Broughton),  for  publishing  his  pamphlet,  Tke  Trifling  MU' 
lake;  when  Lord  Byron's  predictien,  that  Hobhouse  **  having  foamed  himself 
nto  a  reformer,  he  would  subside  into  Newgate,"  literally  came  to  pass :  and 
^reat  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  the  street  at  seeing  Mr.  Uobhouse*s  hat 
ibove  ttie  prison  parapet,  as  be  walked  upon  the  roof  for  exercise  1 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  is  87/.  a-head 
innually.  The  old  associated  system  is  pnrsued  here;  the  silent 
lystem  at  Millbank,  in  CoIdbath-fields,and  Tothill-fielda ;  and  the  sepa* 
rate  system  at  Peotonville,  Millbank,  and  the  House  of  Detention ;  yet 
Newgate  has  the  advantage,  aa  seven  out  of  eight  of  its  prisoners  never 
retnm  to  it.    Nevertheless,  says  an  official  authority  : 

'*  Newgate  prison  is  a  complete  quarry  of  stone,  without  any  order  or  possi- 
bility of  order  in  it.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  rooms  in  it,  over  which  there 
is  no  inspeoiion  whatever;  and  nothing  as  a  prison  can  remedy  it.  It  has  a  most 
Imposing  exterior,  which  is  perhaps  its  greatest  use  aa  a  defrrer  f^om  crime,  and 
iie  worst  possible  interior.'*~Captaia  Williams,  Prisons  Inspector. 

Pbntoittille  Prison,  in  the  road  from  the  foot  of  Pentonville-hill 
to  HoUoway,  and  over  against  Barnsbnry,  was  commenced  April  10, 
1840,  and  completed  in  18i2,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  100,000^1,  npon  the  plan 
c»f  Lieat.-Col.  Jebb,  R.E.  The  area  within  the  lofty  walls  is  6|  acres, 
[resides  a  curtain- wall,  with  massive  posterns  in  front,  where  is  a  frown- 
ing entrance- gate  way,  ita  arched  neada  filled  with  portcullis- work: 
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Mid  from  the  mun  bailcUng  rises  a  lofty  Italian  clock>tower.  Tnm  ±.' 
inspection  or  central  hall  radiate  fire  winn^B  or  jpalierieSk  on  the  ni»  ^ 
four  of  which  are  the  520  cells,  in  three  atoriee. 

Earh  cell  is  l^  feet  long  by  7}  feet  broad,  and  9  f^eC  high :  ix  hv  ■  — 
water-closet,  pail,  and  wash-basin  supplied  with  water;  a  thrce-tejgged  ^peLrs. 
and  shaded  Kss-bumer,  and  a  slang  hammock,  with  mattfesa  and  blxaksTi-  : 
the  door  is  an  eyelet  hole,  that  the  officer  may  Inspect  frank  oartsjde;  »ai  -' 
meals  are  conveyed  through  a  spring  trap-door. 

The  heating  is  from  stores  in  the  basement ;  and  the  ▼entHa^?*  " 
bj  an  immense  shaft  from  the  roof  of  each  wing.  Tbe  chapel  k  fr' 
up  with  separate  stalls  or  sittings  for  the  prisoners,  of  whoa  the  «fr^ 
hare  the  entire  surveillance.  The  organ  is  bj  Grmy.  The  esercui:: 
yards,  between  and  in  front  of  the  wings,  are  radiatctl,  so  ths:  t 
officer  may  watch  the  prisoners,  each  in  a  walled  rard.  Tile  fierp.- 
is  the  separate  system  and  the  silent  system  mo<^fied ;  and  hoe  •** 
formerly  sent  conricts  for  probation,  prior  to  transportaiioa  U*  vi 
penal  colonies,  the  plan  being  an  adaptation  from  the  PhiladslpLi: 
system.  Each  cell  cost  180/. ;  Tictualling  and  manafeinent  nesrh  -V 
a  head ;  and  the  prisoners'  labonr  is  unproductiveu  The  bnSdiar  ^^ 
first  named  "  the  Model  Prison,"  as  the  plan  was  proposed  fa*  tbty- 
▼eral  gaols  in  the  kingdom ;  but,  from  its  partial  success,  the  ttame  ic 
been  changed  to  the  PentonTille  Prison,  although  it  is  in  the  psri^t 
Islington. 

Poultry  Compter  (the)  is  described  at  page  638. 

Queen's  Prison,  South w ark,  formerly  the  Queen's  Beech  ts' 
King's  Bench,  was  situated  here  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  whee  t^ 
Kentish  rebels,  under  Wst  Tyler,  "  brake  down  the  bouses  of  the  )br- 
shalsey  and  King's  Bench,  in  South warke."  {Stow,)  To  tbis  pn<c-r 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  was  committed  by  Oar^- 
Justice  Gaseoigne,  for  endeavouring  to  rescue  a  convicted  prisoc^. 
one  of  his  personal  attendants  (Stow's  Cftroittcle);  and  the  room  e 
which  he  was  confined  was  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales*s  Chambtf 
down  to  the  time  of  Oldys.  In  1579  the  prisoners  daily  «fioed  totl 
supped  in  a  little  low  parlour  adjoining  the  street.  In  this  yew. 
through  **  the  sickness  of  the  house,"  the  prisoners  petitioned  tk 
Queen  *8  Privy  Council  for  the  enlargement  of  the  prison  and  the  ere^ 
tion  of  a  chapel.  During  the  Commonwealth  it  was  called  the  Tpp* 
Bench  Prison.  Rushworth,  author  of  the  Hitiorieal  CoUuHtm^  «« 
confined  here  for  six  years ;  and  Baxter,  the  Nonconformist,  was  in- 

Srisoned  here  eighteen  months,  under  a  sentence  passed  by  the  in£uBoet 
udge  Jeiferies.  The  original  King's  Bench  was  built  on  the  esiS  txk 
of  the  High-street,  on  the  site  of  Layton's-buildings,  adjoining  tk 
Marshalsea  and  White  Lion  prisons.  Defoe  describes  the  prisoa-hooM 
**  not  near  so  good  as  the  rleet."  The  present  prison  is  sitnted 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Borough-road :  Wilkes  was  one  of  the  esrl; 

Erisoners  here;  and  the  building  was  set  on  fire, and  the priaoncn were 
berated,  by  the  mob  in  the  riots  of  1780.  (See  St.  Georok's  Fieij& 
p.  327.)  By  the  Act  6  Victoria,  c.  22,  the  Queen's  Bench,  Fleet,  sod 
Marshalsea  were  consolidated  as  the  Queen's  Prison,  for  debtors,  pri- 
soners committed  for  libel,  assault,  courts-martial,  &c.,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Home  Secretary  of  State.  The  dietary  and  other  expauea, 
1500/.  a-year,  are  paid  by  the  Welsh  and  English  counties. 

The  prison  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  35  feet  high,  surmounted  bv  dhe- 
voMx-de-frise :  it  conUins  224  rooms  and  a  chapeL  The  wall  u  well 
adapted  for  rackets,  much  played  here.  Defoe  said,  *'to  a  man  who  hai 
money,  the  Bench  was  only  the  name  of  a  prison ;"  but  the  pr««nl 
classification  of  the  prisoners  has  abated  ito  Ucense  and  riotous  ttring. 
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In  the  King's  Bench  died  John  Tull,  the  inventor  of  poat-chalsas.  Lord 
ochrane  was  impriHoned  here,  in  1 815,  for  his  Stock  Exchange  affair;  he  escaped, 
id  went  immediatelj  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whence  the  Marshal  conducted 
izn  hack  to  prison.  A  printer's  Joiner  constructed  here  a  working  model  of 
printing-machine  about  1817.  Haydon  painted  his  "Mock  Election"  and 
Chairing  Members'*  ftom  a  burlesque  election  in  the  prison  when  he  was  con- 
ned there:  and  thence  he  petitioned  Government,  and  trumpeted  bis  own  dis- 
-e«8es.  (See  Haydon's  Autobiography.)  The  King's  Bench  has  been  called 
'  Tenterden  Priory,"  after  Lord  Chit>f-Justiee  Tenterden ; '  and  iu  motley  life  is 
lie  staple  of  Seenta  and  SturieB  oj  a  Clergyman  in  Debt,  by  F.  W.  N.  Bayley. 

The  JRuIes  (privileg^es  for  prisoners  to  live  withio  three  miles  round 
he  prison,  and  to  go  out  on  **  day-rulee'*)  ore  said  to  have  been  first 
:ranted  in  time  of  plague.  For  these  rules  large  sums  were  paid  to  the 
^farshal,  who,  in  1813,  received  2823/.  from  the  rules  and  '<  liberty 
ickets,"  and  S721  from  the  sale  of  beer  I  These  malversations  are  now 
bolished.  Kit  Smart,  the  translator  of  Horace,  died  within  the  rules ; 
I  ere  SmoUet  wrote  his  Sir  Launcelot  Greavet,  and  William  Combe 
lis  Dr.  Syntax,  Shadwell,  in  his  comedy  of  Epsom  Welh,  1676,  says 
he  rules  extend  to  the  East  Indies ;  whtcn  Lord  Ellenborongh  quoted 
vhen  he  was  applied  to  to  extend  the  rules. 

Public  Advertiter,  Oct.  4, 1764  :  <*  A  gentleman,  a  prisoner  in  the  rules  of  the 
Cing's  Bench,  a  branch  of  the  ftimily  of  the  Hydes,  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
tochester,  has  a  most  remarkable  coffin  by  him,  against  his  interment.  It  was 
Dade  out  of  a  fine  solid  oak  which  grew  on  his  estate  in  Kent,  and  hollowed  out 
vith  a  chisel.  The  said  gentleman  often  lies  down  and  sleeps  in  his  coffin,  with 
he  greatest  composure  and  serenity."  Oct.  6  it  was  added:  the  coffin  "  weighs 
100  lbs.,  and  was  not  long  since  filled  with  punch,  when  It  held  41  gaUoni  2 
luarta  I^  phit." 

ToTH ILL-FIELDS*  Bbidewell  was  first  built,  in  1618,  as  a  house 
»f  correction,  adjoining  the  east  end  of  Green-coat  Hospital. 

"  Over  the  gate  is  this  inscription :  *  Here  b  several  sorts  of  work  for  the  poor  of 
his  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster;  as  also  correction  according  to  law  for 
uch  as  will  beg  and  live  idly  in  this  City  of  Westminster.  Anno  1655.'  "^Hatton. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  converted  into  a  gaol  for  cri- 
ninals.  **  Howard  describes  it  as  being  remarkably  well  managed  in 
lis  day ;  and  holds  up  its  enlightened  and  careful  keeper,  one  George 
>niith,  as  a  model  to  other  governors."  (Dixon's  London  Prisons.) 
ilere  Colonel  Despard,  the  traitor,  was  imprisoned  in  1803. 

Upon  a  site  adioininf^  was  commenced,  in  1830,  the  erection  of  a 
lew  prison,  from  the  design  of  Robert  Abraham :  it  was  first  occupied 
n  June  1834,  when  the  old  Bridewell  was  deserted  and  taken  down,  and 
he  stone  bearing  the  above  inscription  was  built  into  the  present  garden- 
vail.  The  new  prison,  seen  from  Victoria-street,  resembles  a  substan- 
ial  fortress:  the  entrance-porch,  on  the  Vauxhall  side,  is  formed  of 
nassive  granite  blocks,  iron  gates,  portcullis,  &c.  It  is  built  on  the 
tanopticon  plan,  and  contains  a  gaol  for  untried  nude  prisoners,  a 
touse  of  correction  for  male  convicts,  and  a  prison  for  women ;  8  wards, 
r  schools,  and  8  airing-yards;  42  day -rooms  and  348  sleeping-apart- 
(lents ;  besides  120  dark  cells  in  the  basement,  all  ranged  round  a  well- 
ept  garden;  while  in  front  is  the  governor's  house,  over  which  is 
»uilt  the  chapel ;  these  forming  the  keep-like  mass  which  is  seen  from 
*imIico  and  Piccadilly,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  brickwork 
n  the  metropolis  llie  prison  will  hold  upwards  of  800  prisoners :  the 
•nly  labour  is  oakum-picldng  and  the  tread-wbeeL 

SA.TOT  Prison,  the  west  end  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Savoy,  on 
he  south  side  of  the  Strand,  was  used  as  a  military  prison  for  deserters, 
mpressed  men,  convict  soldiers,  and  offenders  from  the  Guards :  at  one 
eriod  their  allowance  was  onlv  fourpence  a-day.  •  The  gateway  bora 
he  arms  of  Henry  Vll.,  and  the  badges  of  the  rose^  fleur-de-lis,  and 
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portcullis.  __The  premises  were  taken  down  in  1819,  to  form  tbe  n- 
rloo  F  * ' 


proach  to  Waterloo  Bridse,  after  which  deserters  were  : 
Doard  a  vessel  moored  off  Somerset  House  ;  but  tbe  Saroj  mai  be  m.. 
to  have  been  first  used  as  a  prison  when  John  King  of  fnMt»  «* 
confined  here  alter  the  battle  of  Poictiersy  in  ld6&. 

Tower  (the),  used  as  a  state-prison  from  nboat  1457  to  otf  wi 
tinpe,  is  described  with  the  general  historj  of  that  palace,  prisaf%antA. 
and  fortress.   • 

Wbstm iNSTBR  Gatehodss  (the),  need  as  a  prisoa  for  state,  m^ 
tiastical,  and  parliamentary  offenders,  as  well  as  fbr  debtors  and  fisMS 
la  described  at  page  325. 

Whitbcboss-btbket,  Cripplegate,  is  entire^  a  debtor^  pnia 
the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Alderman  Alatthew  Wood,  in  July  l&=x» 
the  building  was  completed  in  1815.  It  will  hold  500  peraoa^  and  iifr 
vided  into  six  wards— Middlesex,  Poultry  and  GUtapur-streei,  rii%ii 
Dietary,  Remand,  and  Female  Wards,— the  inmates  of  wbkb  hsvr  » 
intercommunication.  A  part  is  also  set  aside  for  oommitmcniu  waee 
the  Small  Debts  Act.  Here  are  no  private  apartusenU,  but  a  nad^' 
instance  of  the  wise  saw,  "  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  stwtmgt  bcA- 
fellows.**  Opposite  the  Debtors  Door,  in  Whitecroas-etreefi,  i*  '^ 
City  Green-yard,  established  in  1771:  bete  is  kept  the  Lioffdilayat 
State-Coach,  to  be  seen  for  a  trifling  gratuity. 

QUEENHITHE^ 

Upper  Thames-street,  was  originally  the  hithe  (wharf  or  landiog-plKr 
of  Edred  the  Saxon,  and  thence  called  Edred*s-hithe ;  bat  faSS^^iast 
the  hands  of  Ring  Stephen,  it  was  given  by  him  to  WiB.  de  Tpn^  «te 

J^ave  it  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  TVinlty  within  Aldgate:  bo««*9. 
t  came  a^ain  to  the  crown,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  givea  by  Ear 
John  to  his  mother,  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  II. ;  whence  It  was  csfied 
•  Ripa  RegintBf  the  queen's  bank,  or  queen's  nithe,  it  being  a  portisa  .V 
her  majesty's  dowry.  It  is  described  by  Stow  as  ^the  rery  diicf  la^ 
principal  vratergate  of  this  city,*'  **  equal  with,  and  of  old  time  hr  ei- 
ceeding,  Belinsgate."  In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  abips  and  bosu 
laden  with  corn  and  fish  for  sale  were  compelled  to  paas  freyoarf  Lsa- 
don  Bridf^e,  "to  the  Queen *s-hithe  only,"  a  drawbridge  benig  palM 
up  to  admit  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  In  1463,  the  market  at  Qbn£- 
hithe  was  **  hindered  by  reason  of  the  slaclcness  of  drawing  up  Losdte 
Bridge."  Stow  enumerates  the  customs  and  dues  exacted  from  the  slips 
and  boats,  and  specifies  '*  salt,  wheat,  rye,  or  other  corn,  from  beyond 
the  seas ;  or  other  grains,  garlic,  onions,  herrings,  sprats,  eels,  whitice. 
plaice,  cods,  macki^el,  &c. :"  bot  corn  was  the  prinapal  trade,  wheaec 
the  quay  was  sometimes  called  Comhithe.  Stow  describes  here  aeon- 
mill  placed  between  two  barges  or  lighters,  which  "ground  con, a 
water-mills  in  other  places,  to  the  wonder  of  many  that  had  Botse«^ 
the  like."  The  charge  of  Queenhithe  was  subsequently  delivered  to  the 
sheriffs;  but  Fabian  states,  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  worth  abovt^- 
marks  a  year.  Its  trade  in  fish  must,  however,  have  been  considerabU 
when  Old  Fish -street  northward  was  the  great  fish-market  of  London, 
before  Billingsgate,  in  1690,  became  "  a  free  and  open  market.*  Besa- 
mont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  '*a  Queenhithe  cold;^'  and  the  locahtTS 
often  mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists.  It  is  now  frequented  by  ITck- 
countr^  b^ges  hideu  with  corn  and  flour;  the  a<i^oining  wafskosHR, 
with  high-pitched  gables,  were  built  long  since  for  stowage  of  aon;  ai 
the  opposite  church  of  St.  Michael,  with  iU  Tane  in  tbe  form«f  aiUp; 
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tie  hall  of  whkb  will  contain  a  bashel  of  gndn>  ia  emblematic  of  the 
Idea  traillc  in  corn  at  the  Hithe. 

Tom  Hill  was  originally  a  drrsalter  at  Qneenhithe;  and  here  he 
flsembled  a  fine  UbraiTy  deicribea  by  Sonthey  as  one  of  the  most  co- 
lioos  coUections  of  fTngHsh  poetry  in  existence:  it  was  valued  at 
tOOO/.  when,  through  a  ruinous  speculation  in  indigo.  Hill  retired  upon 
.he  remains  of  his  property  to  the  Adelphi.  (See  page  1.)  Hill  was  the 
Mttron  of  the  almost  friendless  poets,  Bloomfield  andKirlce  White.  ' 

At  Queenhithe,  No.  17,  liTcd  Alderman  yenables,lord  mayor  1826-7; 
it  Nos.  20-21,  Alderman  Hooper,  lord  mayor  1847-8. 

Queenhithe  gives  name  to  the  ward,  wherein  were  seven  churches 
In  Stow's  time.  Westward  is  Broken  Wharf,  "so  called  of  being 
-jroken  and  fallen  down  into  the  Thames.**  Here  was  the  mansion  <» 
the  Bigods  and  Mowbrays,  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Norfolk ;  and  sold  in 
1540  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.    Within 

Bevis  Bulmer, 
aes  water, 
jposite  Queen- 
lithe,  a  massive  silver  seaL  with  a  motto  denoting  it  to'  have  been  the 
official  seal  of  the  Port  of  London,  temp.  Edward  1.  It  is  engraved  with 
i^ng's  nan  of  the  Custom  House. 

BAILWAY  TEBMIKI. 

London  is  girdled  with  Railways,  except  at  the  south-western  cor* 
ler;  but  few  of  the  termini  present  grand  or  noticeable  features. 

Blackwall,  Fenchurch-street,  to  the  Brunswick  Wharf,  Black- 
wall,  3{  miles,  saves  four  miles  by  the  river,  besuies  the  difficulty  of 
lavigating  the  Pool.  The  line  of  railwav  is  carried  nearly  throughout 
>n  an  arched  viaduct  of  brickwork.  Originally  the  carriages  were 
Irawn  b^  stationary  engines,  two  at  each  end  of  the  line ;  which,  by 
neans  of  ropes,  dragged  the  up  and  down  trains  idternately.  This 
node  of  working  (by  George  Stephenion  and  G.  R.  Bidder)  was  ridi- 
culed in  Parliament  as  visionary  and  impracticable :  the  rope  cost 
ipwards  of  12002.,  and  the  stationary  engines  30,0001.  each ;  but  loco- 
notive  engines  are  now  used.  The  terminns  at  Brunswick  Wharf> 
Slack  wall,  is  an  elegant  design,  by  W.  Tite,  F.R.S. 

East  and  West  India  Docks  and  Bibiiinoham  Junction  Rail- 
vat  extends  fTom  the  Camden  Depdt,  through  Islington,  Kingsland, 
aackney,  Old  Ford,  and  Bow,  to  the  Stepney  station  of  the  Blackwall 
^ilway,  traversing  the  north  and  north-eastern  suburbs,  and  con- 
lecting  the  North -Western  line  with  the  Thames. 

Eastern  and  North-Eastebn  Counties,  Shoreditch.— This  line 
9  carried  upon  arches  through  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal-Green. 

Gbeat  Northern,  King's  Cross.  —  This  terminus  occupies  45 
teres  of  land.  For  the  site  of  the  Passenger  Station,  the  Small-pox 
riospital  and  Fever  Hospital  were  cleared  away.  The  front  towards  Pan- 
•ras-road  has  two  main  arches,  each  71  feet  span,  separated  by  a  dock- 
ower  120  feet  high ;  the  clock  has  dials  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
>riDcipal  bell  w^hs  29  cwt.  Each  shed  is  800  feet  long,  105  feet 
vide,  and  71  feet  high  to  the  crown  of  the  semicircular  roof,  without 
i  tie ;  the  roof  is  formed  of  laminated  ribs  20  feet  apart,  and  of  inch- 
ind-a-half  planks  screwed  to  each  other.  The  granary  has  six  stories, 
lod  will  hold  60,000  sacks  of  com ;  on  the  last  story  are  water-tanks, 
lolding  150,000  gallons ;  and  the  grain  is  hoisted  by  hydraulic  appa- 
ratus.   The  Goods  Shed  is  600  feet  in  length,  and  80  feet  wide;  and 
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the  roof  is  glazed  with  caBt-glaas  in  sheets,  8  feet  bj  2  feet  6  bid!^ 
Under  the  goods  platform  is  stabling  for  300  horses.  The  sfaed  ad.  :r- 
the  Regent^  Canal,  which,  from  thence,  enters  the  Hiames  at  Le.- 
house.  The  coal  stores  will  contain  15,200  tons.  The  boilifiM  are  r- 
Lewis  and  Joseph  Cabitt.  The  railwaj  psaees  under  the  Kegar- 
Canal  and  Maiden-lane,  beneath  Copenhagen-fields,  over  the  H<^le^' 
road,  through  tunnels  at  Hornsey  and  elsewhere,  and  oTer  a  Tiadsr:  • 
Welwjn,  with  42  arches,  30  feet  wide  and  97  feet  hi|(h. 

Grkat  Western,  Paddington.— This  tcrminas  is  close  to  ae^  brU' 
the  lerel  of  the  terminal  wharf  of  the  Grand  Janctlon  CaosL  TW  ^ 
sign  is  bj  Mr.  Brunei,  engineer  to  the  Company  ;  and  adjoiolcjC  ^  ■ 
magnificent  hotel,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIT.,  by  P.  Hardvick,  K ) 
The  facade  has  two  lofty  towers  with  cujpolas ;  four  colossal  t:rs-: 
support  the  balcony;  and  the  large  central  pediment  is  filled  with  al»- 

gorical  figures  by  John  Thomas.    The  coffee-room^  2  stories  is  har- 
\  enriched  with  columns,  terminal  figures,  and  a  deeply-cofiered  ceLx 

North- Western.  —  This  terminus,  for  passengers  at  Esstx- 
square,  and  for  goods  at  Camden  Town,  cost  800,0007.  The  EsfC-t 
terminus,  by  P.  Hard  wick,  R.A.,  occupies  12  acres.  The  Pr^j/fJ^n 
or  architectural  gateway,  is  pure  Grecian-Doric ;  its  length  extrM» 
300  feet :  its  cost  was  35,0002. ;  and  it  contains  80,000  coble  feet  i 
Bramley  Fall  stone.  The  columns  are  higher  than  those  of  any  ocJ«r 
building  in  London,  and  measure  44  feet  2  inches,  and  8  feet  6  iBehe»  c*- 
meter  at  the  base,  or  only  3  feet  1  inch  less  than  that  of  the  York  r*- 
Inmn.  The  height,  to  the  summit  of  the  acroteriam,  is  72  feet;  a  vis^ 
ing  staircase  in  one  angle  leads  to  an  apartment  within  the  roof,  ^f^ 
as  the  Company's  printing-  office ;  the  rich  bronze  gates  are  by  T 


This  propylaBum  is  unprecedented  in  our  modem  Greek  aichitertac  iC' 
"  exhibits  iuelf  to  most  advanrage  when  viewed  obliquely,  ao  as  to  shonr  ct  hu 
of  roof  and  depth,  especially  as  the  cornice  is  of  unusually  bold  and  nev  &e^ 
being  not  only  oniamented  with  projecting  lion-heads,  tnit  crowned  by  a  8eDe»  fi 
deep  anteflxse ;  while,  when  beheld  from  a  greater  distance,  the  Urge'stase  ^^ 
are  also  seen  that  cover  the  root.*'—Companirm  to  Uu  AUmanac^  1839. 

The  paved  platforms  within  the  gateway  contain  nearly  l6jOOI>  n* 
perficial  feet  of  Yorkshire  stone,  some  of  the  stones  being*  frois  7b  '^ 
80  square  feet  each;  and  each  shaft  of  the  granite  Doric  coIoobsi^- 
200  feet  long,  is  a  single  stone.  The  Great  Hall,  designed  1^  P.  C 
Hardwick,  is  in  length  125  feet  6  inches,  width  61  feet  4  in^es,  ir: 
height  60  feet ;  or  yery  nearly  two  cubes.  The  ceiling  is  paockc. 
deeply  recessed,  and  fully  enriched,  and  is  connected  with  the  walb  tn 
large  ornamented  consoles.  The  walls  are  splashed  as  g^ranite;  and  tie 
Ionic  columns  are  painted  like  red  granite,  with  white  caps  and  baae* 
The  sculpture,  by  John  Thomas,  are  a  group,  Britannia  supported  bi 
Science  and  Industir ;  and  beneath  the  ceiling,  8  panda  in  4Ui»~nlkrc, 
symbolic  figures  of  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Chester,  Nortk- 
ampton,  Carlisle,  Lancaster,  and  LiverpooL  The  hall  is  warned  tj 
some  miles  of  hot-water  pipes,  on  Perkins's  system.  Here  was  pbceC 
April  10, 1854,  Baily's  colossal  marble  statue  of  George  Stepbesa^ 
the  originator  of  the  railway  system :  this  statue  was  {Nin^iased  br  iW 
subscriptions  of  3150  working-men,  at  2#. ;  and  178  priTate  IHeadL  a 
14/.  each.  The  trains  are  received  and  dispatched  beneath  a  vast  iM 
which  has  8979  square  yards  of  plate-glass  in  the  skylights  only.  IV 
trains  are  drawn  up  to  the  Camden-Town  Dep6t  by  an  endlesi  ix>pc, 
3744  yards  long,  and  7  inches  in  circumference;  wdgbt  236 cwt.;coA 
480/.  The  Goods  Station,  engine-houses,  shops  for  repairs,  and  coke- 
ovens  (yielding  360  tons  per  day),  are  upon  a  vast  scale ;  the  Fmrnemr- 
tram  locomotive  sheds  are  400  feet  long,  by  90  feet  spaa.    Piekfffd'f 
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ooda  aod  paroels  shad*  it  300  feet  bj  217  feet,  and  allows  the  more- 
icDt  of  850  tonsj^r  da?  bj  eteam-maehiDerT,  which  also  raises  water 
rom  a  well  in  the  chalk  850  feet  deep.     One  of  the  engine-houses 


overs  nearlj  three-quarters  of  an  acre;  the  Camden-Town  DepAt 
p wards  of  W  aores^  and  its  two  chimney-shafts  are  each  132  feet  hish. 
A 1851,  the  traffic  receipts  of  thU  railway  for  22  weeks  (Great  Ezhibi- 
ion)  were  1,314,4821. 

South -Eastebii  (the),  Dnke-street,  Sonthwark  side  of  London 
bridge,  provides  for  the  Greenwidi,  Croydon,  Brighton,  Dover,  South- 
-east, and  North-Rent  lines.  The  Greenwich  Railway,  opened  Dec* 
.4, 1836,  was  the  first  oompleted  line  f^om  the  metropolis :  the  rails 
dre  laid  upon  upwards  of  1000  arches,  in  building  which  more  than  70 
nillions  of  bricks  were  used.  The  line  was  projected  by  Lieat.-Col. 
[jandmann,  who  became  the  englneer-in-chief. 

The  Croffdon  Railwoif  presents  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  one  great  improvo- 
nent  to  the  purposes  of  another;  the  Company  having  purchased  the  Croydon 
;anal  (nine  miles  Arom  ihe  Thames  at  Deptford  to  Crojdon),  and  in  its  bed  laid 
he  rails  for  a  considerable  distance. 

South- Wb8TBB!I  Raii.wat,  Waterloo-Bridge-road.    (See  p.  441.) 

Thaubs  Junction  Railway  (the)  has  a  most  remarkable  work  at 
9^ormwood  Scrubbs,  where  a  tunnel  passes  under  the  Paddington 
!?anal  at  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  bv  an  iron  suspension-bridge ; 
hereby  affording  three  different  kinds  of  traffic^  one  aoove  the  other, 
kt  as  many  different  levels. 

BANELAOHy 

1  pnblic  garden,  opened  in  1742,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Rane- 
agh  House,  eastward  of  Chelsea  Hospital;  and  originally  projected  by 
LAcy,  the  patentee  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  as  a  sort  of  wmter  Yauz- 
lall.  The  Rotnnda,  185  feet  in  diameter,  had  a  Doric  portico,  an 
ircade,  and  gallery  outside.  There  was  also  a  Venetian  pavilion  in  the 
ientre  of  a  lake,  upon  which  the  company  were  rowed  in  boats ;  and  a 
>rint  of  1751  sliows  the  grounds  planted  with  trees  and  aUitM  verit. 
the  several  buildings  were  designed  by  Capon,  the  eminent  scene- 
>ainter.  The  interior  was  fitted  with  boxes  for  refreshments,  and  in 
sach  was  a  painting :  in  the  centre  was  an  ingenious  heating  apparatus, 
concealed  b?  arches,  porticoes  and  niches,  paintingrs,  &c.;  and  support- 
ng  the  eeihng,  which  was  decorated  with  celestial  figures,  festoons  of 
lowers,  and  arabesques,  and  lighted  by  circles  of  chandeliers.  The 
^tunda  was  opened  with  a  pubuo  breakfast,  April  5, 1742.  Walpole 
lescribes  the  high  fashion  or  Ranelagh :  **  The  prince,  princess,  duke, 
nuch  nobility,  and  moch  mob  besides,  were  there."  '*  My  Lord  Ches- 
;erfield  is  so  fond  of  it,  that  be  says  he  has  ordered  all  his  letters  to  be 
iirected  thither.^  The  admission  was  one  shilling;  but  the  ridottos, 
vith  supper  and  music,  were  one  guinea.  Concerts  were  also  given 
lere:  Dr.  Arne  composed  the  music,  Tenducci  and  Mara  sanv ;  and 
lere  were  first  publicly  performed  the  compositions  of  the  Catch  Club, 
fireworks  and  a  mimic  Etna  were  next  introduced;  and  lastly  masque- 
•ades,  described  in  Fielding's  Amelia,  and  satirised  in  the  Cotmoitteur, 
So.  66,  BCay  1, 1755 ;  wherein  the  Sundav-eveninff*s  tea-drinkings  at 
EUnelagh  being  laid  aside,  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  the  story  of  the 

*  **  More  than  8000  parcels  per  day  sre  booked  at  the  North-Westem  Rsilway 
iUtion.  In  Christmas  week,  5000  barrels  of  oysters  have  been  sent  off  within  >4 
lours,  each  barrel  containing  100  oyBtecs=haIf  a  inllUon.'*->Iiardner's  AKiiMy 
Scon<mg,  p.  130.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^  99^S'^ 
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Fall  of  Man  in  »  masquerade  1  Dr.  Johnson  said  there  mm  move  oT 
Kanelagh  than  of  the  F&ntheon;  or  rather,  indeed,  Un  wliole  Botaadk 
appeared  at  once,  and  it  was  better  lighted :  **  the  an^  iTenl  was  the 
finest  thing  he  had  erer  seen."— Bos  well's  Life,  rots  ii.  and  in. 

But  the  promenade  of  the  Rotunda  to  the  music  of  the  uiihuslia. 
and  organ  soon  declined :  "  There's  yonr  famouf  Ranelagh,  that  yoe 
make  such  a  fuss  about ;  why,  wliat  a  dull  place  is  that  I*'  (Mlas  Bar* 
ney's  Evdintu)  In  1802,  the  Installation  Ball  of  the  Knii^hta  of  tha 
Bath  was  given  here :  and  the  Flc-nie  Society  gave  here  a  breaktet  to 
9000  persons,  when  Gamerin  ascended  in  his  balloon.  Of  the  Peaee 
"File  which  took  place  here  in  1808,  and  for  which  aUegorieal  sceDM 
nrere  painted  bj  Capons  Bloomfield  sings  in  homely  rhyme: 

"  A  thousand  feet  rustled  ou  mats, 

A  earpet  that  once  had  been  green ; 
Men  bAw'd  with  their  ontUDdtoh  hats, 

With  comers  so  fearftiUy  keen. 
IFIsir  maids,  who  at  home,  in  their  haile. 

Had  left  aU  clothing  else  but  a  trtfUt 
3wept  the  floor  clean,  as  slowly  thej  pac'd. 

And  then— walk'd  round  and  swept  ft  agafn." 

Banelagh  was  now  deserted,  and  in  1804  the  buildings  were  takes 
down.  In  1813,  the  foundation- walls  of  the  Rotunda,  the  arebea  of 
some  cellars,  and  the  site  of  the  orchestra,  could  be  traced :  part  of 
the  ground  is  now  inchtded  in  "  the  Old  Men's  Gardena"  of  Chdbea 
Hospital ;  and  the  name  is  attached  to  the  Sewers  District,  and  to  a 
long^street  leading  from  Pimlico  to  the  site  of  Ranelagh. 

Banelagh  Houte  was  built  about  1691,  by  Jones,  first  Earl  of  Bane- 
lagh and  third  Viscount,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charica  VL 
The  ground  was  granted  to  the  Earl  by  William  III. ;  and  the  manaioB 
Is  shown  in  a  Tiew  of  the  Thames-bank  punted  by  Canaletti  in  llSSt. 

In  1854,  a  large  house  buQt  upon  part  of  the  site  of  Raadagh.  with  same 
of  its  materials,  and  another  mansion,  Clarence  House,  were  cleated  awsj,  te 
form  the  new  road  ftom  Sloane-street  to  the  Suspeniion-bddge  and  Battcnea 
Park* 

RECORDS,  PUBLIC. 

*'  The  Records  of  this  country  have  no  equal  in  the  dviUsed  world, 
in  antiquity,  continuity,  variety,  extent,  or  amplitude  of  facta  and  de- 
tails. From  Domesday  they  contain  the  whole  materials  for  the  history 
of  this  country,  civil,  religious,  politiod,  social,  moral,  or  material,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  day .  (Of  the  dedsiona  of  the  Law 
Courts  a  series  is  extant  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L) 
With  the  Public  Records  are  now  united  the  State  Papers  and  Govern- 
ment Archives,  and  by  their  aid  may  be  written  the  real  history  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity ;  the  statistics  of  the  kingdooi  in 
revenue,  expenditure,  population,  trade,  commerce,  or  agricnlture, 
can  from  the  above  sources  be  accurately  investigated.  The  Admiralty 
documents  are  im^rtant  to  naval  history ;  and  others  afford  untouched 
mines  of  information  relating  to  the  private  history  of  families.** — Sir 
Franeit  Pdlgrave,  Veputu-keeper  of  the  lUeonU. 

They  include  the  official  Records  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
of  Parliament,  of  Chancery,  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Aadit  Office,  tbe 
Registrar- General's  Office,  the  Commissariat,  the  Treasury  Books,  the 
Customs*  Books,  the  Privy  Signet  Office,  the  Welsh  and  County  Palati- 
nate Courts,  &c.  These  were  deposited  in  more  than  rixty  places, 
until  the  passing  of  the  Public  Records  Act,  1  &  3  Victoria,  cap.  91, 
the  great  object  of  which  was  the  consolidation  of  all  the  Reoordiln 
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\e  depositorr ;  which  is  about  to  be  Attained  by  the  erection  of  a 
lildtnic,  now  in  proffreu,  on  the  Rolls  Estate,  between  Fetter-lane 
id  Chancery-lane.  The  architeetis  Mr.  Pennetbome;  and  the  plan 
to  provide  sufficient  space  not  merely  for  all  the  Records  now  in 
le  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  for  all  such  as  may  be 
:pected  to  accrue  for  fifty  years  to  come.  The  building  is  to  con- 
st of  a  north  front  and  two  wings;  the  three  portions  to  contain 
{8  rooms,  200  of  which  would  recelTe  nearly  half  a  million  cubic  feet 
'  Records.  The  front,  already  completed,.faces  the  north :  the  stjle  ia 
to  Gothic,  or  ^udoresque,  somewhat  of  German  character;  the  outer 
alls  are  supported  by  masnTC  buttresses,  between  wbiah  are  the  win- 
>W8,  which  are  Decorated.  The  materials  are  Kentish  rag-stone,  with 
ressing^  of  Anstone-stone.  The  floors  are  formed  with  wrought-iron 
irders  and  flat  brick  arches,  laid  on  the  top  with  white  Suffolk  tiles, 
he  sashes  and  door-frames  are  of  metal,  the  doors  of  slate,  the  roof 
on.  The  hall,  entered  from  the  south  side  of  the  building,  has  a 
anelled  ceiling,  formed  in  sine  and  emblasoned.  Two  windows  are 
roTided  for  each  room,  which  is  fifteen  feet  high,  divided  by  a  gallerv 
r  iron  floor:  hence  the  windows  are  nnnsnallT  lofty,  to  light  both 
oors,  and  to  throw  the  light  twentr-fiye  feet  down  tile  passages  be- 
weeo  the  Records ;  accordingly  the  mnt  is  a  mass  of  winoow.  As  in 
he  same  architect's  Museum  of  Practical  G»eology,  in.  Piccadilly,  there 
I  DO  entranoa  in.  the  prinoipal  facade. 

In  the  first  ooniignment  of  docnmenta  to  the  New  Repository  were, 
mong  the  papers  ol  the  Solioitoc  to  the  Treasury,  the  Solicitor's  pro- 
teedings  against  Bishop.  Atterbury  and  others ;  with  an  important 
nam  of  papers  respecting  the  Biebellion  of  17tf-6;  and  **  very  nu- 
nerous  documents  relating  to  prosecutions  brought  bv  the  Grown  against 
luthors  or  publishers  of  pamphlets  or  newspapers..  The  charge  and 
luperintendence  of  the  PubUc  Records  is  vested  in  the  Master  of  the 
iolls,  to  whose  custody  the  accumulating  Records  above  twenty  years 
>ld  are  deUvered.  Searches  may  be  made  at  any  of  the  departments  of 
he  Record  Office  by  payment  of  tbe>  fees,. and  extracts  taken ;  but  the 
[>eputy.keeper  is  autnorised  to  grant  any  /ilerary:  inquirer  permission 
>o  search,  and  make  notes,  extracts,  or  copies,  in  pencil,  without  pay- 
nent  of  fees,  on  the  Deputy-keeper  being  satisfied  that  the  application 
s  for  a  bonAjlde  literary  purpose.  To  anew  the  value  of  this  privilege 
;o  literary  inquirers,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1862  one  applicant  con- 
lulted  nearlv  7000  documents,  principally  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  for  com- 
piling the  history  of  a  single  township.  A  large  portion  of  the  Records 
consulted  bj  literary  inquirers  is  the  Rolls  of  earl^  date,  deposited  in 
the  Stone  Tower,  adjoining  Westminster  Hall,  which,  being  the  most 
raloable  of  their  class,  are  placed  in  that  fireproof  structure.  Until 
their  removal  to  the  New  Repositorv,  Domesday  Book,  the  Star-Cham- 
ber  proceedings.  Treaties,  ac,  will  be  kept  at  the  Chapter-house, 
Westminster.  The  early  Records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  deposited 
n  the  Tower— the  later  in  the  Rolls  ChapeL*  The  <^leen*s  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Records  are  kept  at  Carlton  Ride. 

8m  a  short  Birectorj  for  searching  the  Pablie  Recordi  in  the  metropolis, 
Companion  to  Ike  Almunaek  for  18S8.  A  Handbook  of  iko  Public  JUcord*,  1853. 
A  brief  Account  of  National  Records,  in  an  Stsaf  on  Topograpkieal  Literature, 
by  John  Britton,  F.8.A.  (only  50  copies).  The  Parliaraentaiy  Report  of  1800 
contains  the  beat  account  of  the  contenta  of  our  Record  Offices.  See  also  the 
Deputy-keeper's  Reporta,  and  Regulations  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
the  ▼arlous  offices. 

*  WaUsm  Lambarde,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  antiquary,  was,  In  1597,  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Rolls  and  Hoose  of  Rolls,  in  Chancery  Lane;  and  in  1600. 
Keeper  of  the  RsoonU  la  the  Tower.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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ItEGBNT-BTBBET, 

1730  yardi  fn  length  (90  yards  less  than  a  mile),  was  desned  b;  Jok 
Nash,  in  1813,  and  was  named  fh>m  his  patron  the  Pkmee  l^tsc^ 
although  in  1706  Gwjnne  had  proposed  a  great  street  to  lead  e«v» 
in  the  same  line.  It  commences  at  Tfa<ertoo.p2aee,  oppodte  tfas  «a  ^ 
Carlton  House,  and  proceeds  northward,  crossing  Kocaaillj,  bj  aGna 
to  the  County  Fire- Office,  designed  by  Abraham,  witb  a  rastie  anafe. 
like  that  at  ^merset  House.  The  roadway  is  probatOr  tbe  fisfst  v- 
cimen  of  macadamisation  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  jftuf  side  are  e« 
Junior  United  Service  Club  (see  p.  199);  Oallery  of  lUiutrmiim  a 
253);  the  PaHKenon  Club  (p.  190).  On  the  fFecfare  SL  Pk£Gp*wCk»^ 
pel  (p.  171)  and  aub  Chambere  (p.  192). 

At  No.  5  Waterloo-place,  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Walcsbgr,  fai  164  « 
George  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Field  of  Waxerioe,  pelstad  '* 
B.  R.  Haydon;  Gore  House,  Kensington,  with  portraits  of  the  I>ttke  af  Vciks- 
ton.  Lady  Bleasfngton,  Count  D*Omy  (the  painter  of  the  picCareX  *«-;  »^  ** 
Joshua  Reynolds's  titters'  chair,  subsequently  in  the  piisBwssiiin  of  SkTbas 
lAwrence  snd  Sir  M.  A.  Shoe. 

From  the  County  Flre-OfficSi  the  street  trends  nortb-weit  H « 
quadrant,  so  as  to  aroid  a  commonplace  elbow:  it  exMbits  Ifmiti 
genius  in  overcoming  difficulties,  for  by  no  ctber  oootrlvanoe  eooU  thi 
sweep  of  the  street  have  been  made  so  ornamental ;  its  geumttriu. 
fitness  can  only  be  folly  sppreciated  in  the  riew  fWiin  tbe  bsSeoey  of  !^ 
York  Column.  The  Quaarant  had  originally  two  Doric  cokuna^T, 
projectiug  the  extent  of  the  foot-psTcment ;  the  ooloraas  of  o^ 
iron,  fh>m  the  Carron  Foundry,  each  10  feet  2  Inches  hwfa,  esc.":- 
site  of  the  granite  plinth,  supported  a  balnstraded  roof.  Ttm  m  • 
most  scenic  piece  of  street-architecture;  the  oontnraoaB  rows  cf  co- 
lumns swept  in  charming  perspective,  and  the  eSeet  was  very  pe- 
tnresque.  The  colonnades  were  removed  in  November  18i8»  sa-i  s 
balcony  was  added  to  the  princinal  floor.  The  property  has  bees  aae^ 
improved  by  this  change ;  but  the  public  unwiUingly  fiarted  vHh  ths 
grand  street  ornamentation,  which  reminded  one  of  a  tfaiae  drj  d 
antiqnity.    The  270  columns  were  sold  at  71.  fif .  and  71  lOe.  each. 

No.  45,  the  Junction  of  Regent  Circus  with  the  Quadrant,  has  a  supot  »^  | 
f^nt.  desifned,  in  18S9,  by  F.  Hering,  in  the  Revival  atrle;  with  fnted  \x*  < 
columns,  Italianiaed  arches,  enriched  pedhnent-hsads,  spendHla,  estscfeoE^J 
cognisances,  and  panels;  the  ornaments  being  of  composition  laidnpcBv««iJ 
Each  plate  of  glass  in  the  vrindnirs,  140  inches  by  8S  inches,  cast  1691:  isil 
plate-glass  in  the  facade  and  interior  1000/. ;  and  the  entire  design  naar^y  Wti 

From  the  Quadrant  the  vista  is  very  line:  the  bftodta  er  grospt  d 
houses  are  by  Nash,  Soane,  Repton,  Abraham,  Deoinras  Burton,  du; 

Saet^Archbithop  TeniamCt  Chapel,  between  Noe.  ITS  sadlT4.il 
described  at  page  172.  FoMberi^t  Paseage,  between  Koe.  M  sad  ?>^ 
is  named  from  Monsieur  or  Major  Fanl>ert,  who,  in  KIBI,  ertahfis^M 
here  a  riding  -  academ  v ,  on  premises  formerly  the  mansea  of  *i4 
Countess  of  BristoL  £)velyn,  in  his  JMarp,  mentions  thst  ladoeC^ 
project  was  reeommended  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Sods^. 

"  18th  Dec.  1084.-1  went  with  Lord  ComwalHs  to  see  the  yomg  gaTisBa 
their  exercise.  M.  Faubert  having  newly  railed  fn  a  menafe,  and  fitted  HlaM 
academy.  Here  were  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Northumberland,  ioid  V^ 
burgh,  and  a  nephew  of  (Duras)  Earle  of  Feversham.  Tbe  eznete*  ve)« 
1.  Running  at  the  ring;  2.  Flinging  a  Javelin  at  a  Mooi'a  head  ;  3.  Diwhairtf  • 
pistol  at  a  mark ;  and  hutly.  taking  up  a  gauntlet  with  the  point  of  a  trt^ 


Running  at  the  ring ;  2.  Flinging  a  Javelin  at  a  Mooi'a  head  ;  3.  Diwhairtf  • 
.     ^ol  at  a  mark ;  and  hutly.  tal '  .  .       _         - 

all  these  perform'd  in  tall  speedeJ 
When  Swallow-street  was  removed,  the  riding-school  prennMfi,dst 
livery-stables,  were  taken  down,  except  one  house.   T^  AM^&fO^ 
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ailt  for  mniical  entertainments,  at  the  corner  of  Little  Argjll-itreet, 
ere  destroyed  bj  fire  in  18S0.    (See  page  19.) 

IFMi—Noa.  207  and  909,  the  Cosmarama  (see  p.  285).  Hanooer 
Tutpel,  built  1823»  by  Gockerell  (tee  p.  189).  The  line  crosses  Ox- 
ird>atreet  by  Reaeni  Cirau,  and  extends  thenoe  to  the  tower  and  spire 
r  All  SouW  Church  (see  p.  116).  The  street  then  sweeps  past  the 
lansion  and  garden  of  Sir  James  Langham,  to  Lanaham-plitce,  built 
pen  part  of  the  site  of  Foley  House,  which  was  bought  by  Nash,  with 
tie  grounds,  for  70,000/. 

No.  900  Regent-street,  the  Polyteehtde  InMHiuiUm,  erected  by 
liompson  in  18S8»  and  enlarged  in  1848,  contains  a  Hall  of  Manu- 
ftctares,  with  machines  worked  by  steam-power,  and  seTeral  other 
partments  filled  with  models,  &c.;  Cosmoramic  Rooms ;  and  Theatres 
^r  lectures  and  optical  exhibitions.  The  Catalogue  comprises  up- 
rards  of  2000  articles.  The  Dimng-BM  m  the  paramount  attraction : 
b  is  of  cast-iron,  and  weighs  8  tons;  5  feet  in  height,  and  4  feet  8 
aches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  Within  is  affixed  a  knocker,  under 
rhich  is  painted: 

**  More  air,  knock  once ; 
Less  air,  knock  twice; 
Pall  up,  knock  three  times." 

rhe  Bell  is  about  one-third  open  at  the  bottom,  has  a  seat  all  round 
or  the  dtrers,  and  is  lit  by  12  openings  of  thiek  plate-glass.  It  is  sus- 
lended  by  amassire  chain  to  a  largo  swing-crane^  with  a  powerful  crab ; 
he  chain  baring  compensation -weights,  and  working  into  a  well  be- 
leath.  The  air  tt  supplied  flrom  two  powerful  air-pumps,  of  8-inch  cylin- 
ler,  conrered  by  the  leather  hose  to  any  depth ;  the  diyers  bdng  seated 
n  the  Bell,  it  is  moYcd  over  the  water,  and  directly  let  down  within 
.wo  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  then  drawn  up ;  the  whole  oo- 
supring  only  two  minutes  and  a  half.  The  tank  and  the  adjoining  canals 
loid  10,000  gallons  of  water,  and  can,  if  reouisite,  be  emptied  in  less 
iian  one  minute  t  Each  person  pays  a  fee  for  the  descent,  which  has 
>roduced  10001.  in  one  year.    The  cost  of  the  Bell  was  about  400^ 

Adjoining  is  a  school  in  which  Photography  is  taught;  and  in  the 
■ear  of  the  premises,  at  No.  5  Cayendish-sqnare,  then  tne  Si,  Oeorge^t 
7hei9  Club,  was  played,  27th  May,  1861,  the  Chess  Tournament,  by  the 
irst  general  meeting  of  players  from  different  parts  of  the  world; 
imong  whom  were,  Smu,  Horwitz,  Kieseritaky,  Lowenthal,  Staunton, 
ind  Anderssen. — See  the  Games,  with  notes,  by  H.  Staunton. 

Next  the  Polytechnic  Institution  is  a  Tfieatre  for  the  exhibition  of 
[>ioramic  Pictures.  Opposite  is  No.  816,  the  Portland  Gallerv,  where 
;he  National  Institution  of  Fine  Arts  exhibits  paintings  annually. 

BOMAK  LONDOK. 

Although  Londinium  was  in  the  power  of  Rome  for  more  than  400 
rears,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  existence  in  history,  the  aspect  of 
Roman  London  is  but  matter  of  conjecture;  and  teaselated  pave- 
ments, incised  stones,  and  sepulchral  urns,  found  upon  its  site,  are  but 
fragmentary  eridenoes  that  toherever  the  Roman  conquers  he  inhu" 
bits.  London  was,  however,  preyiously  a  settlement  of  some  import- 
ance, and  of  British  origin,  as  we  read  in  Llyn-dun,  the  hill-fortress 
on  the  lake;  or  Llongdinas,  the  city  of  ships,  from  its  maritime  cha- 
racter; whence  the  Soman  designation,  Londinium.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Cssar,  though  he  entered  the  Thames;  nor  was  it  occupied 
as  a  Roman  station  so  early  as  Colchester  and  Yerulam.    The  Romans 
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are  lopposed  to  have  poMessed  themselTM  of  Loadoa  in  Che  rcifn  «f 
Claadius,  about  105  years  after  C»aar*a  invaaioii.  Loodiniam  »  fint 
mentioned  bj  Tacitus  (iiaii.  xix.  33)  as  not  than  dig^nified  with  Uw  aisae 
of  a  colonia,  but  still  as  a  plaae  much  frequented  b j  mer«diai]ta»  end  u 
a  icreat  depdt  of  merchandise.  It  was  sobseqaentlj  mada  a  eaitma 
under  the  name  of  Augusta  (Amm,  MarceU.  zztU.  8). 

The  Romans  found  the  place  a  narrow  strip  of  firm  gprowad  Ijiag:  hf- 
tween  the  g^eat  fen  (Moorfields)  almost  parallel  to  tb«  riTcr.  At  ri^ 
angles  to  both  ran  the  Walbrook,  and  on  the  eaai  the  LaAgboorse; 
habitations  ranged  doselj  from  Finsburv  to  Dow|cate»  whenee  to  tk 
Tower,  Tillas  studded  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  finding  of  sepei- 
ohral  remain!  outside  these  natural  boundaries  provca  th«  Roaiaia  ta 
iiare  there  liad  their  burial-grounds,  as  it  was  their  cuatons  alwsjst: 
inter  their  dead  without  their  cities.  That  Soathwark,on  the  oppbft? 
bank  of  the  Thames,  was  also  a  Reman  settlement,  ia  proved  by  reLn 
of  the  reign  of  Nero ;  outside  which  are  likewise  eriaencea  ef  'Komz 
interment. 

London  was  in  walled  a.d.  306  (see  Citt  Wall  ax9  GavBa,  pec* 
184).  On  the  Thames  bank,  at  distances  of  58,  86,  and  103  feet,  vititB: 
the  range  of  the  existing  wharfs,  hare  been  found  three  aertarsl  fieo 
of  wooden  embankment,  the  work  of  the  Romans,  who  thus  reduaai 
from  the  Thames  the  ground  on  which  tbe  present  Costoon  Hecse 
and  the  warehouses  of  Thames-street  are  built. 

**  Within  the  space  of  a  century,  towers  beloiigln((  to  the  RomBa  waD  dim- 
don  were  in  existence;  portions  of  the  wall  yet  remain ;  and  la  the  spare  «^<ci 
it  bounded,  many  vestiges  have,  ftom  time  to  time,  exhibited  tokena  of  near)/  *^ 
centuries  of  Roman  occupation." — Archer's  Vetiig—  oS  Old  Lomdom^ 

The  main  road  through  the  City  was  the  Watling-atreet,  ftoei  the 
vicinity  of  the  modem  Ludgate,  along  the  present  Watlinir-street  asd 
Budge-row,  to  the  Walbreok,  which  it  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  ike 
junction  of  Cannon-street  and  Budge-row;  and  then  branehii^  off  st 
London  Stone,  in  Cannon-street,  it  ran  along  the  Langboame  to  AU- 
gate.  Another  road  ran  from  the  ferry  at  Dowgate  (the  prindpsl 
Watergate)  in  the  direction  ef  Cripplegate. 

*'  Roman  London  thus  enlarged  itself  f^om  the  Thames  towards  Mooiidik 
and  the  line  of  wall  east  and  south.  The  sepulchral  deposits  confirm  its  grevifc: 
others,  at  more  remote  distances,  indicate  sabsequent  enlargemenra ;  while  into* 
ments  discovered  at  Holbom,  Plnsbnry,  Whiteehapel,  and  the  extensive  teral- 
places  in  Spitalfields  and  Goodman  Vfields,  denote  that  thooe  looalitiea  wereSxeii 
on  when  Londlnlum,  In  process  of  time,  had  spread  over  the  extensiw  spsee 
inclosed  by  the  waU."— C.  R.  Smith,  F.S,A. 

After  the  Great  Fire,  the  excavations  brought  to  light  mndi  of  tfce 
antiquarian  wealth  of  "  the  Roman  stratum"  of  teseelated  pavements, 
foundations  of  buildings,  and  sculptural  remains;  coins,  uma,  potterr, 
and  utensils,  tools,  and  ornaments.  Whenever  excavations  are  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  London,  the  workmen  come  to  tb» 
floors  of  Roman  bouses  at  a  depth  of  from  19  to  18  or  20  feet  asdfr 
the  present  level.  (T.  Wright,  F.S.A.  The  Celt,  ike  JRaman,  md  tie 
Saxon,  p.  128.)  These  floors  are  often  covered  with  fragments  of  tbe 
broken  fresco  paintings  of  the  walls,  of  which  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has 
a  larjj^e  variety  of  patterns,  such  as  foliage,  animals,  arabesque,  &&; 
and  pieces  of  window-glass  have  often  been  found  among  these  remaim. 
— T.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Arckmologieal  Album. 

Coliectione  of  Roman  Remains.— The  Tradescant  Museum,  in  1$.% 
contained  only  6  Roman  articles,  besides  coins :  it  was  increased  b; 
Ashmole ;  and  as  it  was  not  removed  to  Oxford  until  1682,  he  probabW 
added  many  specimens  of  London  antiquities  discovered  after  the  Gretf 
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ire.  From  this  time  their  importaooe  became  appreciated :  one  of 
le  fint  collector!  was  John  Conjers,  an  apothecary  of  Fleet-atreet» 
ho  aaaembled  most  of  the  Roman  articles  which  subsequently  formed 
le  museum  of  Dr.  Woodward,  dispersed  after  his  death  in  172a 

The  following  are  the  principal  localities  in  which  remains  of  Roman 
K>ndon  hare  been,  from  Ume  to  time,  discoTered : 

Atdgate,  1763.— Stone  and  brick  tower  of  the  Roman  wall,  discorered 
y  Maitland,  south  of  Aldgate ;  the  bricks  sound,  as  newly  lidd. 

Barbican. — A  Roman  specula,  or  watch-tower  (the  Catirum  Ex- 
loratum  of  Stukeley's  Itinerary),  stood  without  London,  near  the 
lorth-west  angle  of  the  walls,  and  was  called  in  the  SazQn  times  the 
lurjfhkenmngf  or  BarHeanf  which  gave  name  to  the  present  street 
eadmg  from  Aldersgate-street  to  Whitecross-street.— Brayley's  Lon- 
liniana,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

BillingtgaU,  1774.— In  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  were  found 
tuman  bones,  firaffments  of  Roman  bricks,  and  coins  of  Domitian  of  the 
aiddle  brass ;  and  in  lip4  urns  and  pavements  were  discoTcred  near  8t.^yv).  ^  Z*l 
>ttn8tan*8  church,  nortnof  Billingsgate.  In  1848,  portions  of  an  apart-  '^'  *^'  '  •  * 
nent  and  a  hypocanst  were  Uiaopen  in  digging  tne  foundation  of  the 
lew  Coal  Exchange,  nearly  opposite  Billingsgate.  The  apartment  is 
>aved  with  common  red  tessere ;  the  outer  widl,  3  feet  thick,  is  built 
>f  tile>like  bricks  and  Kentish  rag-stone,  the  mortar  containing  pounded 
>rick,  an  unfailing  eridenee  of  Roman  work.  The  hypocaust,  or  hollow 
loor  for  receiring  heated  dr  when  wood  was  burnt  in  the  furnace, 
ind  thus  to  warm  the  apartment  above  (probably  a  bath),  agrees  to 
lalf  an  inch  in  the  dimensions  with  those  given  by  Yitrurius  in  his  in- 
itractions  for  the  hypoaauttim.  The  bottom  is* formed  of  concrete; 
ind  piers  support  the  covering  tiles,  idso  covered  with  concrete.  Pipes 
were  also  found,  which,  openmg  into  the  hypocaust,  were  inserted  in 
;he  walls,  and  conducted  toe  warm  idr  throughout  the  building.  The 
pvhole  has  been  m-eserved. 

Bishopigaief^l7(yj.—A.  tesselated  pavement,  nms  with  ashes  and  v 
2arnt  bones,  a  blue  glass  lachrymatory,  and  remains  of  the  Roman 
wall,  found*  at  the  west  end  of  Camomile-street,  Bishopsgate,  by  Dr. 
Woodward.    In  rebniiding  Bishopsgate  church  in  1725,  several  urns, 
patere,  and  other  remains  were  discovered,  with  a  vault  arched  with 
equilateral  Roman  bricks;  and  Dr.  Stukeley  saw  there,  in  1726,  a  Roman 
B^rave,  constructed  with  large  tiles,  which  kept  the  earth  from  the 
body.    In  1836  a  pavement  of  red,  white,  and  grey  tessene,  ip  a  guil- 
loche  pattern,  wasydiscovered  under  a  house  at  the  south-west  angle    . 
of  Crosby-square/Bishopsgate ;  supposed  very  early  Anglo- Roman,  v 
Arehmohgia,  vol.  xzvii.  p.  397.)    Maitland  describes  a  similar  pave-  .         >    T 
nent  found  on  the  north  side  of  Little  St.  Helen's  gateway  in  1712 1  K*  *  V\-  ^, 
the  site  of  St  Helenas  Priory  was  probably  occupied  by  an  extensive 
Roman  building;  and  remaius  of  floors  prove  Crosby  Hall  to  be  on  the 
lite  of  a  magnificent  Roman  edifice. 

Broad'ttreei,  Old,  18M.V^On  Uking  down  the  Excise  Office,  at  about  V 
10  feet  lower  than  the  foundations  of  Gresham  House  (on  the  site  of 
which  the  Excise  Office  was  built),  was  found  a  pavement,  28  feet  square. 

It  is  a  geometrieal  pftttem  ofbrosd  blue  lines,  fonnlng  tntencetlons  ofoeta- 
pon  and  losenge  compartments.  The  octagon  figures  ore  bordered  with  a  cable 
pattern,  ahsded  with  grey,  and  interlaced  with  a  square  border,  shsded  with  red 
and  yellow.  In  the  centres,  within  a  nng,  are  expanded  flowers,  shaded  in  red, 
fellow,  and  grey;  the  double  row  of  leaves  rsdla'ing  from  a  flKure  called  a  true- 
love  knot,  alternately  with  a  figure  something  like  the  tiger>ltly.  Between  the 
Mutagen  figures  are  square  ooropsrtmenti  bearing  various  devices :  in  the  centre 
of  the  pavement  Is  Ariadne,  or  a  Bacchante,  reclining  on  the  back  of  a  panther; 
but  only  the  foie-paws,  one  of  the  hind-paws,  and  the  tall,  remain^  Over  the 
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huA  of  tta«  flgnra  floiti  a  llcbt  dnpeir,  ftmnlBr  an  are^  AaoOe  i^R» 
tains  a  two-htndled  ▼■■•.  In  the  demi-oetaKoni.  at  the  wUm  traents 
hinettn:  ont  contains  a  flm  ornament!  aaathcr,  a  bovl  miwiwi^tt*^ 
The  losenge  Intenections  are  varieuily  embellished  with  ksves.  thckttv^ 
knots,  cheqaers,  and  an  ornament  shaped  Illte  a  dice-box.  At  tkceno  • 
the  naitem  are  tmelove-knots.  Snnoondinir  this  pancni  is  a  )b«  al^ 
like  border,  broad  bands  of  bine  and  white  alternately:  then  a  isnl  0*^  ■ 
beyond  this  an  edfre  of  demi-loaenges,  in  alienate  Mae  and  whfce.  h»^ 
border,  composed  of  plain  red  tesserae,  surrounds  the  whole.  The  g»mi  e- 
MTement  is  white,  and  the  other  colours  are  a  scale  of  fiJl  ied.yrii»*-^^ 
bluish  grey.  This  pavement  is  of  late  workmanship.  Varioos  Bomb  vtj^^ 
diseval  articles  were  turned  up  In  the  same  ezcaTatioa  :  among  the«  «»i^ 
deqarlus  of  Htdrian,  seToral  copper  ootns  of  Conatantise,  and  a  snsll  i^  - 
besrlng  on  the  reverse  the  figures  of  Romnlos  and  K««Bno  suckled  ^"f^; 
tlonary  wolf;  several  Roman  and  mediseval  tiles  and  lyagmeott  ec  f^b?^ 
small  glass  of  a  Sne  blue  cdour,  and  coins  and  tradesmen's  tokens. 

Camum-Hr€§^,  1852 — ^Tgstelated  paTement,  fr'W:""*^'!^ 
ware,  eartlien  nmi  and  lamp,  and  other  Bonuui  ycaialii  fc^  trc 
19  to  20  feet  deep,  near  Baung-lane,  New  Cannon-atrMt,  aFS  ^ 
rappoaed  site  of  Tower  BojaL  186a— Amooip  the  roina  ef  a  I^ 
•difioe,  at  11  feet  deep,  was  foond  in  Nicholas-laiie,  mmr  CaBoai^f^ 
a  large  slab,  inaeribed, "  htm  pbot  bbita"  (Nanaim  Cmmm  Pre««* 
Britannia).  _^  jf 

CheapsidM,  16g{^.>-A  ranlt  and  payetnent  found  at  the  deptt  «^ 
feet,  at  the  nortiT^weat  comer  of  Bread-street ;  asd  near  it  a  ti«J7 
into  stepa,  on  the  nupposed  edge  of  a  brook  that  had  me  m**? 
Walbrook.  In  1G71  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  digging  for  thtwy 
tion  of  the  church  of  St.  MarV-le-bow,  at  18  feet  deep,  ^^^ 
Roman  causeway,  of  bricka  and  mbble  firmlj  cemented,  ^^'^  f!! 
■npposed,  formed,  at  the  time  it  was  constructed,  the  northen  l'"^'? 
of  the  colon  J ;  and  npon  thia  was  laid  the  foondation  of  ^  ^f^ 
tower.  Wren  miatook  the  crypt  of  the  ancient  Norman  *■»*[ 
Roman,  flrom  a  number  of  Roman  bricks  being  used  in  the  aiAtt-  ^p^ 
Godwin's  Ckurcku  of  London^  1839.)  ^ 

Cndched  Frian,  1842.— A  group  of  three  deified  fomaltt  r  » 
trons,  sedent,  bearing  baskeU  of  fruit,  diacoyered  in  ezeaTttiag^, 
aewer  in  Hart-atreet :  it  is  now  at  GnildhalL— G.  R.  South  vA  ^ 
Wright:  Jowm.  Brit,  Arch.  Auoe. 

Dowgait.^V^9  disooyery  of  a  large  bnilding  and  leawlnt^Fv 
.  nent  here  has  suggeated  that  Dowjrate  was  the  palace  of  tbt  iUs» 
~  prefect,  and  the  baaUica  or  court  of  Justice.  ^ 

Ji%w&airy.— Oppoaite  the  Circus,  at  19  feet  deep,  baa  been  d^"]^ 
a  well-turned  Roman  arch,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  on  ^^|^^*j°^ 
aide,  were  iron  bars,  apparently  to  reatrain  sedge  and  weiw  ^"'^ 
choking  the  water-passage.  , ,j«i 

FotUr-lam,  1830.--In  excavating  for  the  new  OoMBBitto  ^ 
was  found,  16  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street,  in  a  atratoB  ^^' 
a  stone  altar  of  Diana,  23  inchea  high,  soulptored  in  f'*"']!-^^ 
figure  closely  resembling  the  Diana  Venalrix  of  the  Louvra  r^jL 
each  contain  the  type  of  a  tree;  on  the  back  are  the  remsiss  of 
inscription,  below  which  are  a  tripod,  a  sacrificial  v*  ssel,  '^^  „ 
The  finding  of  this  altar  supports  the  inference  that  the  groa"^  V 
the  site  of  the  Temple  €^  Diana,  referred  by  some  antiquriei^jT 
spot  where  St.  Paul  s  now  stands.  The  altar  is  preaeired  is  ^^ 
smiths*  Hall.    (See  ArelUeologui,  vol.  xzix.  p.  145.)  ,^ 

St  George*t'in.ihe'E<ut,  1715.— Many  sepulchral  remsioifo^ 
digging  the  foundations  of  St.  George's  chnroh.near  GoodiDSo'«^^ 
and  in  1787,  fragments  of  urns  and  lachrymatories,  and  so  itfC**^ 
Roman  atone,  were  dug  up  in  the  Tenter-ground.  . 

Orey  Frtan,  188fi.— A  fl  oted  pillar^  supposed  Kaumn,  fonsd  i>  '^ 
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Affinent  of  a  wall  of  the  Orej  Friart*  Monastery :  it  to  almost  the 
nly  specimen  of  the  kind  notiowi. 

Houndsdiich,  1845.— The  torso  of  a  white  marble  statue  of  a  slinger 
tscorered,  17  feet  deep,  in  Petticoat-lane. 

Islington,— In  the  fields,  about  midway  between  White  Condnit 
louse  and  Copenhagen  Bonsei  near  Islington,  were,  until  built  over, 
onsiderable  remains  of  Keedmont  (or  Redmont)  Field ;  a  camp  said  to 
lare  been  occupied  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  a.i>.  61,  whose  contest  with 
Soadicea  at  Battle-bridge  has  been  confirmed  by  a  Roman  inscription 
liscoTcred  in  1842.  Highbury,  the  summer  camp  of  the  Romans,  to 
loticed  at  page  420.  In  1825,  arrow-heads  and  figured  pavement  were 
ound  at  Reedmont.— Hone's  Every-day  Booh,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  1566. 

King-Wiaiam-sireei,  tothbury,  and  PHnees-tirett,  1834, 1885, 1836. 
-Various  remains  found  in  formingi.the  new  thoroughfare  across  the 
leart  of  the  City,  from  London  Brioge  to  the  Une  of  the  old  wall  at 
if  oorgate.  ETidenoes  of  Roman  habitations,  at  the  depth  of  14  and 
10  feec,  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  King- William-street.  Near  St. 
Element's  church,  pavement,  earthenware  lamps,  Samian  ware,  and 
oins.  Along  the  line  of  Princes-street,  brass  scales,  fibul»,  styli, 
leedles  in  brass  and  bone,  ooins,  a  sharpening  steel,  several  knives, 
ind  vesseto  of  Samian  ware.  In  Lothbury,  at  10  or  12  feet  deep, 
ihisels,  crowbars,  hammers,  Ste. ;  a  leathern  sandal,  red  and  black  pot- 
ery,  jcc. ;  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  Britannia  on  the  reverse* 
?rom  Lothbury  to  London  Wall,  brass  ooins  of  Claudius,  Vespasian, 


ind  Trajan;  spatule,  styli,  needles,  a  gold  ring,  brass  tweesers,  a 
lair-pin,  and  potterv.  Near  the  Swan's  Nest,  in  Coleman-street, « 
nt  of  earthen  vessels,  a  coin  of  Allectus  (296),  a  boat-hook,  and  a 
>ucket- handle.  At  Honey- lane,  under  some  Saxon  remains,  a  few 
ioroan  coins.  In  Bread-street,  richly  figured  Samian  vases,  circular 
larthen  cooking-nans ;  and  wall  designs,  fresh  in  colour,  and  resem- 
ding  those  of  moaem  paper-hangings.  (C  R.  Smith,  F.S.A.  Archmo- 
ogia,  vol.  xzvii.)  At  the  comer  of  St.  Swithin's-Une  have  been 
ound  several  skeletons,  frasnnents  of  pottery ;  and  coins,  in  second- 
irass,  of  Antonia,  CUndius,  rTero,  and  Vespasian. 

Ltadenhall- street,  1576,— A  pavement  found  at  the  LeadenhalU,^^'  v^" 
street  end  of  Lime-street,  at  12  feet  deep ;  and  between  Billiter-lane 
uid  Lime-street,  a  stone  wall  and  arched  gate,  which  Stow  supposes 
:o  have  belonged  to  a  Roman  house  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen.     1809^-A  magnificent  pavement  discovered  in  front  of  the  *^ 
tndto  House,  Leadenhall-street,  described  at  page  453. 
'    Lomhard-street^lS^,-- At  about  13  feet  deep  were  found  brick  v/ 
*nius,  upon  three  inches  thick  of  wood  ashes,  oeneath  which  was 
Soman  patement,  common  and  tessetoted  (Sir  John  Henniker,  Arehsto^ 
^4}gia,  vol.  riii.).    Also,  nesr  Sherboum-tone,  at  12  feet  deep,  a  pave-  WH>^   > 
nent  running  across  Lombard-street,  between  which  and  thePost^' 
>ffice,  but  along  the  north  side,  ran  a  wall  10  feet  below  the  street- 
evel,  built  of  '*  the  smaller-nsed  Roman  bricks,"  and  pierced  by  per- 
pendicular flues,  the  chimneys  of  a  mansion.    Other  fragments  of  walto 
knd  pavements  were  found;  and  in  Birchin-lane  were  uncovered  a  tes-       ^ C. 
letoted  pavement  of  elegant  design ;  and  great  quantities  of  Roman 
M>in8,  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass  bottles,  keys  and  beads,  a  large 
vessel  of  figured  Samian  ware,  ^c. 

London  Stone,  removed  in  1742  from  the  south  to  the  north  side 
>f  Cannon-street,  was,  in  1798,  pUced  against  St.  S within *s  ehurch, 
nrhere  it  now  stands.  This  unique  memorial  of  Roman  London  is  de- 
(cnbed  at  pp.  471-472.  According  to  Camden,  the  *'  London  stone*' 
iras  placed  as  the  Milliarion,  or  milestone,  on  the  WatUng-streety 
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a  British  roftd,  forest,  lane,  or  trackway,  before  the  Romns  aznredii 
England ;  attested  by  the  discovery  of  early  British  renaina  oa  iht  lac 
Itotkbury,  1805.— Tesselsted  payement:  now  in  the  British  Moiuu 
LvdgaU.— Upon  the  site  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Martiii,  Wtvi 
found  a  small  sepulchral  stone  monument  to  Tirianns  Marcba^^  i 
soldier  of  the  second  legion,  erected  by  his  wife,  and  acnlptared  wtk 
his  effigies  and  a  dedicatory  inscription :  this  monument  is  now  s«^ 
the  Amndel  Marbles  at  Oxford.  179 i.— Barbican  or  wwtt^b-^omvr  tx 
the  Citr  Wall  discovered  between  Ludgate  and  the  Fleet-ditch.  1^>^ 
— Sepulchral  monument  found  in  the  rear  of  the  London  Coffee  btWt 
Lttdgate-hill  (see  page  477). 

St.  M<trHn*t4anej  1722. — Tn  digging  the  foundations  of  tbe  »v 
church  of  St  Mar tin-ln-the- Fields,  were  found,  at  14  feet  deep,  a  B> 
BBan  brick  arch ;  and  "  buffalo-heads,"  according  to  Gtbbs,  the  srrs- 
tect  In  Sir  Hang  Sloane's  Museum  was  a  glass  rase  containiag  8dks» 
which  was  found  in  a  stone  coffin  upon  the  site  of  St.  Bfartin*B  pefias- 
Si.  MartvCS'le^Oreaui,  1819.  —  Roman  vaultings,  diaeovered  n 
nng  for  the  foundations  of  the  General  Post-oflBce  (see  pe^  50^ 
JioorfUldt. — An  inscribed  stone,  in  memoryof  Grata,  the  dsfls^tes 
of  Dagobitus,  has  been  discovered  at  London  WalL  Mr.  C.  B.  Sisd 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Ix>ndon  of  the  Britons  was  situated  in  Moor- 
fields  ;  and  on  this  aboriginal  establishment  the  Ronaans  afterwardi  &- 
larged.  In  1818  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  on  both  sidea  of  MoorssK 
was  demolished. 

Si.  Panerat,  1758.-^<<  Cssar's  Camp/'  near  8t.Panera8dnireh,dii- 
eorered  by  Dr.  Stukeley  (see  page  579). 
Paoementi  disoorered  in  But  *  * 
,  ^t  Andrew's  church,  Holborn, 
'    yQ^ehind  the  Old  Navy  Pay-Office  i 

f  alley,  Fenohurch-street ;  and  in  Long-lane,  Smithfield, — abontthee 

I   raencement  of  the  present  century ;  near  the  church  of  St.  DusstasV 

^  Tn-the-East,  in  1824;  in  East  Cheap  in  1831;  at  St^Clement's  diordh, 

1^  and  in  Lothbury,  opposite  Fonnders*-court,  in  I8d4niin  CrosbT%iBiR 

"infi.8d6;  behind  Winchester  House,  Bankside,  in  igSO;  and  in'  raxka 

places  on  both  sides  of  High-street,  SouthwarkTbetween  1818  aad 

1831.    (G.  L.  Craik,  in  Knight*8  London,  vol.  i.)    Some  stamped  «tkt 

besr  the  earliest  abbreviation  of  the  name  Londinium :  they  r^d  PBB 

LON  and  P-B-LON,  supposed  Probatum  Londimi,  proved  of  tk 

proper  quality  at  London;  or  Prtaia  (cohort)  BRttomcat  LONditsit, 

the  first  (cohort)  of  the  Britons  at  London.    (C.  R.  Smiih,  F.S.A.)  Or, 

Mr.  Wright  interprets  P.  PR.  BR.  upon  another  tile,  as  Proprttier  Brir 

iannia  Londiniif  the  Propraetor  of  Britain  at  Londinium ;  showing  tkat 

Roman  London  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  province.    See 

a  list  of  potter's  stamps  on  pottery  found  in  different  mtoopditiB 

localities,  in  the  Aniigtuarian  and  ArckiteetwreU  Year-booh  for  1844. 

St.  PauVi  Churchyard.— In  1675  Wren,  in  excavating  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  present  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  discovered  many  Ssxoe 
and  British  graves;  and  18  feet  or  more  deep,  Roman  urns  itttermixed, 

'*  belonging  to  the  colony,  when  the  Romans  and  Britons  lived  and  died  t»- 
gether.  The  more  remarkable  Roman  urns,  lamps,  and  lachrymatories,  tn^ 
ments  of  sacrificing  vessels,  kc.  were  found  deep  in  the  ground,  about  a  elsjpi 
(under  the  north-east  angle  of  the  present  choir)  which  had  been  dug  by  i^ 
Roman  potters,  'in  a  stratum  of  close  and  hard  pot-earrh.  that  extends  benesi^ 
the  whole  aite  of  St.  Paul's.'  here  '  the  urns,  broken  vessela,  and  pcttcfj-vm^ 
were  met  with  in  great  abundance.'— Wren's  PtarentaHa» 

Wren  *' rummaged"  the  ground,  but  failed  to  ^scover  any  traces  of  tht 
Roman  Temple  of  Diana  or  Apollo  reputed  to  have  been  botlt  here^ 
Pr.  Woodward,  howerer,  possessed  sacrificing  vesseisy  bearia^  r^re* 
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ntations  of  Diana,  dug  op  at  St.  Paal't ;  betides  a  bran  6gare  of  Di- 
l  between  the  Deanerv  and  Blackfriara,  and  belieyed  Roman.* 
Exchange,  1841.  —  jn  excavating  for  the  fonndations  was 


A,  found  between  the  Deanerv  and  Blaclcfriara,  and  believed  Roman.* 

Jiaval  Exchange,  1841.  —  Jn  excavating  for  the  fonndations  wai 
»enea  an  ancient  gravel-pit,  filled  with  variouB  Roman  relies,  de< 
ribed  at  page  384;  man/  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Corporation 
us«um  (see  page  585).  Remains  of  buildings  covered  the  whole  site 
the  present  Exchange,  denoting  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
ck^iiificent  portions  of  Roman  London. 

Shadieell,  1615.~Two  coffins  (stone  and  lead),  with  bones,  lachrj-* 
atories,  and  two  ivory  sceptres,  found  in  Sun  Tavern  Fields. 

iSoMfAworA.— Discoveries  of  tesselated  pavements  on  and  about  the 
be  of  St.  Saviour's  church,  and  other  remains  of  buildings,  pottery,"^^^ ' 
mps,  glass  vessels,  &e.  throughout  the  line  of  Hi^h-street,  denote 
tts  to  nave  been  within  Roman  London;  and  a  bunal- ground  of  the 
sriod  has  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  that  now  attached  to  the  Dis- 
tntera'  chapel,  Deverill-street,  New  Kent-road.— C.  R.  Smith,  F.&A. 

Spita{fieldt, — Urns,  with  ashes  and  burnt  human  bones,  coins 
;;iauditts,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Antoninus  Pius),  lachrymatories,  lamps> 
ad  Samian  ware,  found  in  the  Lottesworth  or  Spitalfield. 

Strand,—'*  The  Old  Roman  Spring  Bath"  in  Strand-lane,  between 
:o«.  162  and  168,  is  of  accredited  antiquity.  The  bath  itself  is  Roman : 
le  walls  being  layers  of  brick  and  thin  layers  of  stucco;  and  the  pave- 
lent  of  similar  brick  covered  with  stucco,  and  resting  upon  a  mass  of 
:ucco  and  rubble:  the  bricks  are  9}  inches  long,  4|  inches  broad,  and 
f  inches  thick,  and  resemble  the  bricks  in  the  City  Wall.  The  pro« 
ertjr  can  be  traced  to  the  Danvers  (or  D'Anvers)  family,  of  Swithland 
Eskll,  Leicestershire,  whose  mansion  stood  upon  the  spot.  . 

Threadneedie-tireet,  1840- 1841>- Tesselated  pavements  found  be«  ^ 
eath  the  old  French  Protestant  Church  in  Threadneedle-street,  at 
bout  12  or  14  feet  deep :  they  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
n  1854  was  found  a  large  deposit  of  Roman  dSbriSf  in  excavating  the 
ite  of  the  church  of  St.  Benet's  Fink ;  consisting  of  Roman  tiles,  flue- 
ilea,  foments  of  black,  pale,  and  red  Samian  pottery  ;  glass,  &c. 

Thame*  River.— A  silver  Harpocrates  found  in  1825  in  the  bed  of 
he  Thames,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  1887.— Bronses  found  in 
•allast-heaving  in  the  Thames,  near  London  Bridge,  including  Mer« 
nrjt  Apollo,  and  Atys;  probably  the  penates  of  some  opulent  Roman 
amily. — C.  R.  Smith,  F.S.A.,  ArcheBologicty  vol.  xxvii. 

Upper  Thamee-etreet,  1839.— Opposite  Vintners'  Hall,  at  10  feet 
rem  the  surface,  were  found  remains  of  the  Wall  parallel  with  the     /i  J 
[liames;  and  about  the  middle  of  Queen-street,  19  feet  fh>m  the  sur-'^'-^'  * 
ace,  was  unearthed  a  fine  tesselated  pavement. 

Tower,  1777. — In  digging  the  foundations  of  a  new  office  for  the 
ioard  of  Ordnance,  within  the  Tower,  at  a  great  depth,  were  dis- 
iovered  remains  of  ancient  buildings ;  a  silver  ingot  impressed  **  Ex 
>7ric.  HoROBii,"  and  three  gold  coins  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius;  a 
mall  glass  crown,  and  an  inscribed  stone;  thus  indicating  that  the 
iomans  had  a  fortress  upon  the  Tower  site. 

Tower  Hill,  1852.— Fragments  of  a  Roman  building  found  at  the 
lorthem  portion  of  the  City  Wall,  including  the  supposed  volute  of  a 
;apital,  and  other  enriched  remains;  besides  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
learly  entire :  now  In  the  British  Museum. 

•  Id  oxeavsling,  In  1853,  for  Cook'*  colossal  warehouse  (built  in  90  days), 
m  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  there  was  found  at  twenty  feet  deep 
I  Danish  gravestone,  Inscribed  In  Runic— Rika  caused  this  stone  to  be  laid  over, 
>r  In  memory  of,  Tuxi.  The  date  of  this  relic  is  about  a.d.  1000 ;  and  it  is  said 
;o  be  the  only  Runic  monument  known  to  have  been  discovered  In  Londonf^ 
Proc.  Rogiil  SocMg  o/  Northern  Aniiqnariei*  3 
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Walbreok,  1774.— Wood-ashes  found,  22  feet  dc^,  in  nisWif  i 
sewer  from  Dowgate  through  Wslbrook. 

Whiieekapd,  1776.— Monamentsl  stone  to  m.  soldier  of  te  iQ 
l^on,  found  in  a  burial-ground  at  the  lower  end  of  Wtatachapd-lue. 

In  Mr.  Charles  Roaeh  Smith's  Museum  of* London  AatlqoidH  (see  ^&a 
at*  538  Roman  ttems,  collected  in  the  metropolis  daring  scnot-iaipp^cnaa 
■ewetaKe,  and  the  deepeninis  of  the  bed  of  the  Thamea.  These  el^i'tfi  inrisa 
Roman  sculpture,  bronses,  pottery,  terra-cotta  iaropa,  red  glaacd  potxeir.  penrs 
stamps,  glass ;  tiles,  paTements,  andwsll-paintlnn;  pemonaJ  oniaB:eali»  oa^* 
in  leather,  utensils  and  implements,  and  coins.  The  Mnaenm  caotass  t«e  um 
number  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman,  and  MedlSBraJ  ranains^  (Ssa  At  Q» 
logne,  with  iUustratlons  by  P.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  printod  for  tke  aabaiis^ 
onlj,  1854.)  In  Mr.  SauU's  Museum  (see  p.  542)  are  also  oerefal  Robsb  rd» 
The  collection  of  Mr.  George  GwUt,  Union  street,  is  lieh  in  Soothwack  iriwi 

ROTHERHITHE, 

A  manor  and  pariah  between  Deptford  and  Bermondsojy  od  theSuiij 
banli  of  the  Thames,  was  anciently  called  BetherkUh,  probably  freatse 
Saxon  ndhra,  a  mariner,  and  kyth,  a  haven,  i.  c.  the  asikr^s  haibsv. 
(Brayley's  Acrrey.)  It  is  Tulgariy  Redriff,  At  the  tinae  of  Dsiaisiw. 
it  waa  included  in  the  royal  manor  of  Bermondsey ;  bat  it  wns  not  te- 
rendered  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Eetfav- 
hithe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  by  order  of  the  BUek  Prince  nd 
John  of  Gaunt.  Lamt>arde  states  that  Henrj  IV.  lodged  in  an  **tii 
stone  house  here  wldtea  he  waa  cured  of  a  leprosie  ;*'  aod  two  of  Han't 
chartera  are  dated  here,  July  1412.  The  mother-church  of  St.  Men  i* 
described  at  page  146  :  Gataker,  the  erudite  Latin  critic,  was  rector 
from  1611  to  1664 ;  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  bj  Ijsnd,  and  is  bwie: 
here.  In  the  churchyard  lies  Prince  Le  Boo.  The  registers,  c 


1556^  contain  manr  entries  of  agea  from  90  to  99  years,  and  one  sf  if' 
yeara.  Admiral  Sir  Charlea  Wager  possessed  the  manor  between  17# 
and  1750.    The  brave  Admiral  Sir  John  Lealte  was  bom  here  Jne  !&; 


but  Admiral  Benbow,  stated  br  Manning  and  Bray  to  have  been  bois  « 
Botherhithe,  was  a  natiTe  of  (Joton-hill,  Shrewsbnrj.  (See  GmL  3f^ 
Dec  1809.)  George  Lillo,  the  dramatist,  who  wrote  Getn^B^natA 
Arden,  ofFeveriham,  and  Fatal  CuriotUyt  was  a  ieweUer  Uving  at  Botbo^ 
hithe  in.l735.  Swift's  Captsin  Lemuel  GuUirer  waa  a  udTe  efcbe 
place: 

**  In  five  long  years  I  took  no  second  spouse; 
What  Redriff  wife  so  long  hath  kept  her  ▼owet'* 

Oa/»  BpMle—Marf  GuUive  •  te  ikt  Cmfttm. 
A  fire,  June  1, 1765,  deatroyed  here  206  houses,  and  property  worA 
lOO^OOOf.  In  1804,  a  tunnel  from  Rotberhithe,  beneath  the  Thaws.  i£ 
Limehottse,  was  commenced  by  Vasey  and  Treyethick,  but  ftuled.  1^ 
'' Thames  Tunnel,**  by  Brunei^  commences  at  a  short  diatanoe  eart  of  St 
Mary's  church.    The  Docks  at  Rotberhithe  are  described  at  psge  23t. 

BOTAIi  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  (tHe) 

Occupies  the  east  wing  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-sqact 
The  entire  building  is  described  at  p.  548.  The  Academy  originstfil 
in  a  Society  of  Artists  in  Peter's-court,  St.  Murtln*s-1ane.*  WHkia 
apparatus  Hogarth  established  the  Society  of  Incorporated  Artists,  vb» 
held  their  first  Exhibition  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  io  tk 

•  This  Society  (according  to  Edwards)  was  formed  ftt>m  a  **  Life8di«il,'tf 
Living  Modtd  Academy,  which  was  established  in  the  hooae  or  Peter  Hrfci  i 
painter,  in  Oreyhound-court,  between  Mflford-lane  and  Arundel-street  Stn^ 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morer,  afterwards  the  first  keeper  of  the  Ren)  h» 
demy.  The  School  removed  to  Peter's-court  about  17S9.  The  houassisGR*- 
hound-eourt  were  taken  down  between  18U  and  1854.^  i 
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delphi,  April  21,  1760;  next  Id  Spring  Gardens.  In  1768  certdn 
tisU  seceded  from  the  Society^  were  conttitnted  a  <'  Royal  Academy,'* 
tmoTod  to  Pall  Mall,  and  elected  Reynolds  president  (at  the  first  ez- 
bition,  in  1769,  there  were  196  pietures^  and  only  three  sold) ;  and 
eorge  III.  granted  them,  in  1771,  apartments  in  Oid  Somerset  House* 

Xhe  Foundation  consists  of  40  Royal  Academicians ;  20  Associates, 
■om  whom  the  members  are  chosen  to  fill  up  yacanoies;  and  six  Asso* 
ate  EngraTers.  The  Academicians  elect  from  among  themseWes  an- 
ually  the  President ;  they  also  appoint  a  Secretary  and  Keeper.  The 
louncil  of  eight  members  elect  among  the  body  Professors  of  Painting, 
culptnre,  and  Architecture;  and  appoint  a  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
'ho  must  be  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Johnson  was  first  Professor  of  Ancient 
literature ;  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Professor  in  Ancient  History,  was  suc- 
seded  by  Edward  Gibbon.  Lectures  are  delivered  to  the  students  and 
uhlbiting  artists,  free  of  expense:  and  priae  medals  are  awarded  bien* 
ially  and  annually.  Students  are  also  sent  to  Rome  at  the  expense  of 
tie  Academy.  The  members  are  under  the  superintendence  and  control 
f  the  Queen,  who  confirms  and  signs  all  appointments. 

Amosg  the  Foundation  Members  of  the  Academy  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
President);  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  arehlteet  of  Bomers^  House;  Gains- 


oruugh  and  Wilson,  the  eminent  Imndscape-painters ;  Benjamin  West  (M« 

7nd  r ~ — 

Catton,  MMter  of  the  Painter-SUiners'  Companj 
lan  and  Maxy  Moser.   (See  Zoffany's  Picture  of  Ike  Jto^al  Aeademieiatu,  1778.) 


Kond  President);  Joseph  Wilton,  the  sculptor;  F.  Bsrtolotsi,  the  engraTert 
harles  Catton,  Master  of  the  Painter-SUiners'  Company;  and  Ani^elica  Kaufl^ 


Upon  the  rebuilding  of  Somerset  House,  apartments  in  the  western 
ring  were  ffiren  to  tne  Academicians ;  and  the  first  Exhibition  here 
ras  opened  ICay  1780. 

The  Library  ceiling  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Cipriani:  the 
entre,  by  Reynolds*  represents  '*  the  Theory  of  Fainting,"  a  majestic  female,  hold- 
ng  compasses  and  a  label  inscribed,  **  Theory  is  the  knowledge  of  wbst  is  truly 
lature.*'^  The  four  compartments,  by  Cipriani,  were  penonificationa  of  Nature, 
iiatory.  Allegory,  and  Fable.  The  Couneit-room  was  painted  by  West:  centre, 
be  Graces  unveiling  Nature,  surrounded  by  figures  of  the  Four  Elements ;  oval 
lictures  of  Invention,  Composition,  Design,  and  Colouring,  by  Angelica  Kauff- 
nan ;  medallions  of  Apelles,  Phidias,  Apollodorus,  and  Archimedes;  and  a  drele 
>f  chiaroscuro  medallions  of  Palladio,  Bernini,  Michael  Angelo,  Fismlngo,  Raf* 
aelle,  Domlniohino,  Titian,  and  Rabena,  painted  by  Rebecca. 

In  1S38  the  Academy  remoTod  to  the  National  Gallery.  They  pos- 
«S8  a  library  *of  prints,  and  books  on  art  (see  pa^  464),  which  is  open 
.o  students.  Here  are  also  several  pictures  by  ola  masters.  The  School 
br  Drawing  from  the  Antiqueis  held  in  the  Sculpture- room ;  the  School 
br  Painting  in  the  West  Room ;  and  the  School  for  Drawing  from  the 
Life-model  is  held  in  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  edifice.  In  the 
Hall  of  Casts  (mostly  presented  by  George  lY.,  and  procured  through 
he  intervention  of  Canova)  are  a  beautiful  grcup  of  Niobe  and  her 
Daughters;  the  graceM  Mercnry  of  the  Vatican;  Fauns  with  their 
CyniDals ;  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  the  Olympian ;  Apollo  and  the 
Muses ;  the  Laocoon ;  the  Fighting  and  Dying  Warrior ;  a  mutilated 
remnant  of  a  statue  of  Theseus,  &c.  Upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Council- 
room  are  the  paintings,  by  Sir  Joshua  Be vnolds  and  other  Academicians^ 
transferred  from  the  Library  and  Council- room  at  Somerset  House. 

The  Diploma  Picturei  and  SetUpiurti  (each  member  presentmg 
a  work  of  art  upon  his  election)  are  placed  in  thb  Council-room,  and 
include  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds's  full-length  portrait  of  George  IIL; 
Fnseli's  <*  Thor  battering  the  Serpent  of  Midgard  in  the  boat  of  Hymer 
the  Giant ;"  a  Rustic  Girl,  by  Lawrence ;  the  Tribute- Money,  by  Cup- 
ley  ;  Charity,  by  Stothard ;  Jael  and  Sisera,  by  Korthcote ;  the  Falling 
Giant,  by  Banks ;  and  Apollo  and  Marpessa,  and  a  cast  of  the  Shield 
of  Achilles,  by  Flazman;  Christ  blessing  litUe  Children,  by  West; 
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Boys  digging^  for  a  Hat,  by  Wilkie ;  Opie's  Infancy  and  Age ;  portnh 
of  Gainsboroagh,  by  himself;  Sir  William  Chambers,  by  Reynoidi;  and 
Sir  Joshua  in  his  doctor's  robes,  by  himself.  Cupid  and  Psychs,  by 
Nollekens;  bust  of  FLaxman,  by  Baily ;  West,  by  Chantrey,  &c. 

There  are,  also,  a  celebrated  copy,  size  of  the  original^  of  the  Lait 
Supper,  by  Leonarda  da  Vinci,  made  by  his  pupil,  B&roo  d'Oggioae; 
copies  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  two  Yoleta,  by  RnbtM, 
made  br  Guy  Head;  and  copies  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raffiaelle,  by  Then- 
hill, — ^the  size  of  the  originals.  Also,  small  copies  io  oil  of  the  fres* 
ooes  by  Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican ;  two  fine  Cartoons  (the  Holy  Faanly 
and  St.  Anna,  and  Leda,)  by  Lu  da  Vinci ;  bas-relief  in  marble  of  tkis 
Holy  Family,  by  Michael  Angelo,  presented  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  &e. 
Among  the  memorials  preaerTed  by  the  Academy  are  two  palettes  of 
Beynoldfl  and  Hogarth.  The  Diploma  Pictures,  &c  may  be  seea  by 
application  in  writing  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Gallerr. 

7Ti€  ExhibiHon  is  opened  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  May ;  ad- 
mission 1#.,  catalogue  1#. :  it  closes  the  last  week  in  July.  All  works 
sent  for  exhibition  are  submitted  to  the  Conncil,  whose  dociaion  Is  fiosL 
The  nnmber  of  works  in  the  j ear's  Exhibition  aren^ea  1£00;  and 
the  receipts  during  the  season  aTerage  60001. 

The  quaHflcations  for  bocomin;  a  Student  of  the  Royal  Academj  arCt  an  i^ 
proved  drawing  or  model  by  the  applicant,  and  testimony  of  his  moral  chazaeter; 
and  next,  an  approved  drawing  or  model  of  an  antique  figure  in  the  Academy, 
accompanied  by  outline  drawings  of  an  anatomical  figure  and  akeletoo.  not  ket 
than  two  feet  high,  with  list,  refierenoea^  &0i  A  similar  rule  applies  to  Architec- 
tural Students. 

The  Annual  Dinner  is  given  by  the  Academicians  on  Saturday  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  in  the  West  Room,  where 
hung  the  massive  chuidelier  presented  to  the  Academy  by  George  IV, 

ROTAL  EXCHANGE. 

See  ExcBAziasg,  pp.  273-286. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION  (tHE), 

21  Albemarle-street,  KccadiUy,  was  founded  in  1799,  ^for  diffnaiiig  the 
knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general  introduction,  of  oaelnl  meciia- 
niod  inventions  and  improvementa;  and  for  teaching,  by  eoaraes  of 
philosophical  lectures  and  experiments,  the  application  of  seienoetothe 
common  purposes  of  life  t"  hence  the  motto  of  the  Institution,  IUum- 
irons  eommoda  vikB,  It  was  incorporated  in  1800.  The  Institution 
has  been  worthily  designated  as  **  the  workshop  of  the  Royal  Socsetv;** 
for  within  its  laboratory  Sir  Humphry  Davv  made  thoae  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which  were  published  through  the  medium  of  the  7*raa#- 
actiant  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  the  example  of  Davy  baa  been  fol- 
lowed  by  Faraday.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Count  Bnmford,  and  Mr. 
Cavendish  were  among  the  founders  of  the  Roj^al  Institution.  In  the 
basement  was  an  experimental  kitchen^  with  Rumford  stoves,  roasters, 
and  boilers ;  apparatus  for  heating  water  by  steam,  &c. ;  a  workshop 
for  coppersmiths  and  braxiers.  Above  ate  a  laboratory,  lectore-theatre, 
museum,  library  (see  page  i64),  and  model  repository.  Here  Davy  gave 
his  first  lecture,  April  20, 1801 ;  and  In  1807  discovered  .by  galvanism 
the  composition  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  their  metallic  bases,  potaasinm 
and  sodium :  his  great  voltaic  battery  consisted  of  2000  double  plates 
of  copper  and  sine,  of  4  inches  square,  the  whole  surfiue  being  128,000 
square  inches.  Davy  was  succeeded  by  Brande;  and  Faraday  fills  a 
second  chair  of  Chemistry,  the  Fulleriao,  founded  by  John  Fuller,  Esq., 
whose  bequests  have  amounted  to  10,0(MM.  The  mineralogieal  collec- 
tion in  the  moaenm  was  commenced  by  Davy,  ^^  by  GooqIc 
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The  hittorj  of  ehtfiniesl  loience  dates  one  of  iti  piinelpal  opochs  from  the 
ndation  of  the  laboratorj  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Here  the  researches  of 
vy  and  Faraday  extended  over  nearly  half  a  century:  including  the  laws  of 
^roH^hemlcal  decomposition,  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  the  estah^ 
iment  of  the  nature  of  chlorine,  the  philosophy  of  flame,  the  condensihility  of 
ny  gases,  the  science  of  magneto>electrlclty,  the  twofold  magnetism  of  matter, 
i  the  magnetism  of  gases.  Here  Coleridge  gave  his  celebrated  Lectures  on 
etry.  Among  the  Mss.  in  the  Library  are  flfty-six  Tolumes  of  Letters,  ftc. 
pectiog  the  American  War;  Papers  of  Lord  Staohope;  and  the  Laboratory 
*te-Books  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Terms  of  admission :  election  by  ballot;  entrance-fee,  five  guineas;  annually, 
e  guineas.    Meetings  on  Friday  evening;  lectures  weekly. 

The  Institution  bnildinff,  originally  five  houseti  receiyed  its  present 
chitectural  front,  bj  L.  Yolliamj,  in  1889. 

BOTAL  SOCIETY  (tHE), 

tmerset  House,  is  the  oldest  society  of  its  kind  In  Enrope,  except  the 
rncean  Academv  at  Rome,  of  which  Galileo  was  a  member.  The 
oyal  Society  originated  in  London,  about  1645  in  the  weekly  meet- 
8  of  **  divers  worthy  persons  inquisitive  into  natural  philosophy^  and 
er  parts  of  hnman  learning;  and  particularly  the  new  philosophy,  or 
:perimental  philosophy ;"  these  meetings  being  first  suggested  by 
tieodore  Haak,  a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  then  resident  In  the  me- 
opolis.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  club  which  Mr.  Boyle,  in  1646,  desig- 
kted  "  the  Invisible  or  Philosophical  Society."  They  met  at  Dr.  God- 
krd*s  lodgings  in  Wood-street ;  at  the  Bull-bead  Tavern,  Cheapside ; 
id  at  Gresham  College.  A  bout  1648-9,  some  of  the  membws,  including 
r.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Williams,  removed  to  Oxford,  and  were  joined 
r  Seth  Smith,  Ralph  Bathurst,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  the  Hon.  Robert 
oyle,  who  met  at  Petty 'a  lodgings  in  an  apothecary's  house, "  because 
'  the  convenience  of  inspecting  (uugs."  Tbe  members  in  London  con* 
nued  also  to  meet,  until,  in  1658,  they  were  ejected  from  Gresham 
ollege,  which  was  required  for  barracks.  Evelyn,  Cowlev,  and  Sir 
William  Petty  proposed  separate  plans  for  a  "  philosophical  colleee :" 
prat  says  that  Cowley's  proposition  accelerated  the  foundation  of  the 
oyal  Society,  in  praise  of  which  he  subsequently  wrote  an  ode.  At 
le  Restoration,  in  1660,  the  meetings  were  revived;  and  April  22^ 
363,  the  Society  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  by  Charles  II., 
-ho  bestowed  upon  it  a  mace.  From  this  session  date  tbe  Pkiio^ 
iphieal  Transaetians,  wherein  the  proceedings  and  discoveries  of  tbe 
ociety  are  registered.  This  ^ear  the  Society  exercised  their  privilege 
r  claiming  the  bodies  of  criminals  executed  at  Tyburn,  which  were  to 
9  dissected  in  Gresham  College.  In  1664,  the  King  signed  himself  in 
le  charter-book  as  the  foun^r ;  and  his  brother,  the  I>uke  of  Tork» 
gned  as  a  fellow.*  In  1667  Chelsea  College  was  granted  to  the  So- 
ety,  for  their  meetings,  laboratory,  repository,  and  library ;  but  the 
uilding  was  too  dilapidated,  ''the  annoyance  of  Prince  Rupert's  glass- 
ouse**  adjoined  it,  and  the  property  was  purchased  back  for  the  KJng's 
le  for  1300/.  The  Society  then  resumed  their  meetings  in  Gresham 
ollege,  until  ther  were  dispersed  by  the  Great  Plague  and  Fire,  after 
hich  they  met  in  Arnndei  House.  The  Fellows  now  (1667)  num- 
ered  200,  and  their  subscription  It.  per  week ;  from  the  payment  of 
hich  Newton,  who  joined  the  Society  In  1674^  was  excused,  on  account 

•  The  first  charter  (in  Latin)  has  ornamented  initials,  and  a  finely  executed 
>rtrait  of  Charles  II.  in  Indian  ink.  The  charter  empowers  the  President  to 
tar  hi*  hat  wkiie  in  iht  chair;  and  the  Fellows  addressed  the  President  bare- 
taded,  till  he  made  a  sign  for  them  to  put  on  their  hats :  customa  now  ob- 
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of  his  narrow  Ananoes :  in  this  year  he  made  his  fine  < 
to  the  TYmuaeHom  of  diacoreries  by  him  in  18G6. 

In  1674  the  Society  retomed  to  Greaham  Colle^ei  'Ihef  wtn 
fiercely  attaclied :  a  Warwick  physician  accused  them  of  atteofick^  w 
undermine  the  Untversitiea,  to  brini;  in  popery  and  absnrd  aeveJia; 
but  a  severer  satire  was  The  EUpkani  im,  ffte  Afomm,  by  Bstiv. 
Among  their  early  practices  was  the  fellows  t^atheriiiic  ifay-4ew,  b4 
experimenting  with  the  dirining-rod;  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Beyle  be- 
lieTed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  touch  of  Greatrix  the  Stroker  for  the  cnL 
In  1686  Newton  presented  hit  Principia  to  the  Sooietj,  whose  dai 
Halley  the  astronomer,  printed  the  work:  the  Ms.,  entirely  ia  lUv- 
ton's  hand,  is  preserved  in  the  library.  In  1703  Newton  was  ckdet 
president.  In  1710  the  Society  remoTed  to  a  honae  in  Crsae  esmv 
**  being  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  out  of  noise  :^  here  they  £ift 
met  Not.  8th,  and  estabBshed  their  library  and  mnseam,  described  c 
page  541.  In  1782  they  removed  to  Somerset  Houae,  and  traasfecrsd 
most  of  their  olden  CurioHHet  to  the  British  Mnaenm  ;  bat  in  Cnae- 
eourt  the  meeting-room  is  preserved  in  the  ssnie  ennfitaon  as  vhes 
Newton  sat  in  the  presidential  chair.    (See  page  237.) 

The  Society's  apartments  are  in  the  east  wing  of  the  n<»rth  fbost  af 
Somerset  House.  The  meeting«>reom  haa  one  of  Chambcra's  eviehei 
ceilings:  the  president's  seat  Is  earred  with  the  Society's  anM;tfc 
upon  the  table  are  placed,  during  meetings,  three  crowns  and  tke  bbkl 

The  Mace  is  ailver-gUt,  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  IM  oa.  afudeyau : 
its  stem  is  chased  with  the  thistle,  sod  has  an  nni<thaped  head,  amnaammai 
by  a  crown,  ball,  aod  cross.  Upon  the  head  are  embossed  flguics  of  a  nae^  hacp> 
thistle,  and  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  InithOs  C.  R.  four  times  repeated.  Uade  m 
crown  are  chased  the  rsyal  arms ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  sten  are  t»t 
shields,  one  bearing  the  Society's  arms,  the  other  a  Larin  inocripcioa  deMOsf 
the  mace  to  have  beea  presented  to  the  Society  by  Charles  II.  in  ICOL  It  «m 
long  believed  by  numberless  visitors  to  be  the  "  bauble'*  mace  tamed  oat  ef  As 
House  of  Commons  by  Cromwell,  when  he  dissolved  the  Long  PattisaMBt:  t«t 
Mr.  Weld,  the  auistantsecretaiy  and  librarian,  in  a  commuafaataoa to  the  So- 
ciety, April  SO.  1846,  proved  this  to  be  a  popular  error,  bif  ahowiag  tbt  nout 
for  making  this  mace  and  delivering  it  to  Lord  Brounelcer,  the  flrat  Presairas  of 
the  Society.  Again,  the  "  bauble"  was  altogether  difTerent  in  fiarm  ftas  the 
Society's  mace,  and  was  nearly  destitute  of  ornament,  and  withoat  the  oeva 
and  cross,  as  described  in  Whitelock*s  MemoriaU.  and  represented  aceoeil^;r  ^ 
West's  picture  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  Society  poaaess  marble  busts  of  Chariea  II.  and  George  IIL, 
by  NoUekens ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  by  Chantrey ;  John  DoQond,  bv 
Garland ;  Davles  Gilbert,  by  Westmacott ;  Sir  laaac  Newton,  by  Roi- 
biliac ;  Lapbioe ;  Mra.  SomerviUe,  by  Chantrey ;  Jamea  Walt,  aft«r 
Chantrey ;  and  Cuvier,  in  bronze. 

Among  the  pictures  are,  three  portraits  of  Sir  Taaae  Newtoe. 
P.R.S.,  by  Jervas,  Marchand,  and  Vanderbank;  Visooant  Broaaeker 
(first  president),  by  Sir  P.  Lcly ;  Sir  Humphry  Dary,  P.K.S.,  by  Sir 
T.  Lawrence ;  John  Evelyn,  Secretary,  by  Kerseboom ;  two  portraits 
of  Flamsteed,  by  T.  Gibson ;  Martin  Folkes,  P.R.S.,  by  Uogmrth ;  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  LL.D. ;  Davies  Gilbert,  P.R.S.,  by  PhiUipa  ;  two  por- 
traits  of  Halley,  Secretary,  by  Murray  and  Dahl:  two  of  Hobb<ee,bT 
Bobson,  one  a  copy ;  Marquis  of  Northampton,  P.R.S.,  by  Philfipc; 
Pepys,  by  Kneller ;  Sir  John  Pringle,  P.R.8.,  by  Reynolda ;  and  t^ 
Presidents,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Lord  Somers,  Sir  R.  Southwel],  Sir  J. 
Williamson,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  Kneller;  and  Dr.  WoUsstos, 
by  Jackson ;  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  by  Briggs ;  Dr.  Dalton,  bj  Fanlkocr ; 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  P.R.S.,by  Phillips ;  Dr.  Birch,  by  Willa.  (See  List 
in  Weld's  HxHory.)  The  Society's  relics  of  Newton  are  deeenbed  it 
page  M2.     Here  also  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Count  Ramferd't 
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ire-grates;  and  to  the  Society's  coUection  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
astmments  was  added,  in  1850.  the  original  model  of  Davy's  safetv- 
eunp,  made  by  Sir  Humphry's  own  hands,  and  described  by  him  to  the 
Society  in  1816.  Here  iilcewise  is  a  very  delicate  balance,  constructed 
*j  Ramsden,  and  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Upon  his 
lecease,  the  secretaries  wrote  to  his  widow,  apprising  her  that  this 
lalaDce  was  lying  in  the  apartments  of  the  Society,  and  requesting  to 
coow  her  wishes  respecting  it.  **  Pay  it  into  Coutts's."  was  I^y 
Sanlcs's  reply.— Weld*s  Hist.  Royal  Society ,  vol.  ii.  p.  11$. 

Here  also  is  the  Exchequer  standard  yard  set  off  upon  the  Society's 
rard:  it  is  of  brass,  and  is  of  great  value  since  the  destruction  of  the 
>arliamentary  standard.  In  the  Hall  is  the  Society's  standard  baro- 
Deter ;  also  the  water-barometer,  made  by  Professor  Daniell,  whose 
aat  official  service  was  the  refilling  of  this  instrument,  in  1844. 

The  presidents  have  given  convenaxioni  at  their  private  residences 
lince  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  the  rooms  are  displayed 
vorkinfl;  models  of  new  inventions,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  arts, 
Sec.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  received  the  fellows  at  Kensington  Palace, 
rhe  Earl  of  Rosse  was  elected  president  in  1849.  The  affairs  are 
nanajged  by  the  council ;  and  committees  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
i^hysics.  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy.  The  meetings 
ire  held  on  Thursday  evenings,  from  November  to  June  inclusive. 
rhe  anniversary  is  St.  Andrew  s  day,  Nov.  30th.  The  subscription  is 
^.  annually;  admission -fee,  10/.  The  Society  distributes  four  gold 
nedals  annually,— the  Rumford,  two  Royal  (value  50  guineas  each), 
ind  the  Copley ;  and  from  the  donation-fund  men  of  science  are  assisted 
D  special  researches. 

The  Charter-book  is  bound  In  crimson  velvet,  trlth  gold  elaipi  and  corners  • 
nd  inscription-plates,>-I.  The  Shield  of  the  Society;  2.  Crest:  an  eagle  or,  holding 
1  shield  with  the  arms  of  England.  The  leaves  are  fine  vellum,  and  bear,  superbly 
•mblasoned,  the  arms  of  England  and  the  Society ;  next,  the  third  charter  and 
tatutes  (60  paces).  Autographs  (1st  page) :  ornamented  scroll-border  and  royal 
hield,  above  tbe  signatures,  *'  Chaelbs  R.,  Founder" (written  Jan.  9th,  1664-5); 
'  Jamss,  FeDow ;"  and  "  GaoaoK  Rvpaar,  Fellow."  In  the  next  page  are  the 
tatographs  of  various  foreign  ambassadors;  and  the  third  and  succeeding  pages 
ontain  the  signatures  of  the  fellows  beneath  the  obligation  which  holds  each 
eaf :  Clarendon,  Boyle,  Wallis,  Wren,  Hooke,  Evelyn,  Pepys,  Norfolk,  Flam> 
teed,  and  Newton,  are  here  (the  name  beneath  that  of  Newton  is  nearly  obli- 
erated  by  the  sad  habit  of  touching).  Seventy-one  pages  are  oceapied  by  the 
utographs  of  the  fellows  (including  those  on  the  foreign  list).  Here  are  the 
utographs  of  the  successive  kings  and  queens  of  England,  and  many  sovereigns 
f  foreign  eountries  who  have  visited  England.  Queen  Victoria  has  signed  her 
«me  as  patron  of  the  Society ;  and  on  the  same  richly  illuminated  page  are  the 
Ignatures  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.— weld's  HU' 
frg  0/  tk0  Moyul  Socitty,  vol.  i.  p.  177  (abridged;. 

The  Royal  Society  Club  was  originally  formed  in  1748,  as  ''the 
Hnb  of  the  Royal  Philosophers:"  they  meet  on  Thursday  at  dinner; 
nd  in  the  minute-book  are  entries  of  presents  of  venison,  salmon,  tur- 
le,  and  roasting-beef.  The  Club  first  met  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  Fleet- 
treet;  next,  in  1780,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand;  on 
rhich  beooming  a  club-house,  they  removed  to  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
Sreat  Queen-street.  In  1847  was  formed  a  similar  asaooiation  of 
minent  feUows,  as  **  the  Philosophical  Clob." 

ROTAL  SOCIBTT  OF  LlTBBATUBB,  100  page  465. 
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SAVOY  (tHB). 

On  the  spot  which  still  bears  this  name,  but  is  now  pertlj  oeeif^ 
bj  the  northern  approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge  and  th«  baikfai(|i«f  Li> 
caster  •place,  the  powerful  Simon  de  Hontfordy  Karl  of  Lcictslrr.t^ 
sessed  a  palace^  the  site  of  which  was  granted  bj  Henry  III.  to  f€S 
Earl  of  SaTOj.  This  palace  was  bestowed  by  the  Earl  on  the  fris* 
nit  J  of  Mountioy,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  bj  Queeo  Eleanor  £&rk« 
second  son,  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster.  It  was  maipuficeatlT  rIk 
by  Henry,  first  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Here  was  confined  John  CiK  • 
France,  talcen  prisoner  by  Edward  the  Black  PHnce,  at  Poirtxn ' 
1356;  "and  thyder  came  to  se  hym  the  krng^  and  the  qneae  ofi 
tymes,  and  made  hym  gret  feest  and  cheere :  he  was  released  ia  V^- 
but  returning  to  captivity,  died  in  the  Savoy,  "his  antient  pxisos,  r 
1364.  The  demesnes  descended  to  John  of  Qauot :  here  the  {»^ 
Chancer  was  his  frequent  guest ;  some  of  his  poems  were  writtfs  c 
the  Savoy;  and  Chaucer's  x)ream  allegorises  hia  own  marriagtvc 
Philippa,  a  lady  of  the  duchess'  household.  But  Gaant,  a  Wktff^ 
had  his  palace  attacked  by  the  Londoners  in  1377.  In  1381  it  ^*^' 
by  Wat  Idler's  rebels :  the  costly  plate  and  faroicore  were  destroTw  - 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  the  great  hall  and  seTeral  booses  vff? 
blown  up.  Shakespeare  Uys  a  scene  of  his  Riekard  II.  in  a  roon  <»,^< 
Savoy,  which,  however,  was  then  in  ruins :  tbua  it  lav  ontil  ^ 
when  Henry  YII.  commenced  buildinp^  here  an  Hospital  of  ^^^^ 
the  Baptist,  ''to  receive  and  lodge  nightly  one  hnnored  jwor  Aw* 
and  the  buildings  were  completed  by  Henry  YIII.  In  1558  the  bft- 
pital  was  surrendered  to  Edward  Vl.,  who  bestowed  its  bedding  »J 
revenues  on  the  newly-ereoted  Bridewell  and  Christ's  Hoipitali  7v 
Savoy  was  re-endowed  and  refurnished  by  Qneen  Mary,  ^J^ 
tained  by  Elisabeth ;  but  the  buildings  and  revenues  were  Asb^^ 
perverted,  and  it  became  <'a  nursery  of  rogues  and  masteriws  nia 
Hers,  in  1658,  the  Independents  met,  and  agreed  apoa  *^7\L 
known  Declaration  of  Faith ;  three  years  later  was  held  hers  ths**S]''? 
Conference"  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  Charles  IL  estsW**" 
here  « the  French  Church  in  the  Savov."*  The  Mastership  of  tie  **f/ 
was  promised  to  the  poet  Cowley  by  Charles  L,  and  alterwtfv  bt 


also,  during  the  Dutch  war,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  lodKo^^j"  ^ 
Hospital ;  and  great  part  of  it  was  (filapidated  by  fiee.    0&  w  <K>^ 

•  The  flrtt  five  churches  In  London  appropriated  to  the  Piutestaats  rf^*'* 
were  the  old  Temple  in  Threadneedle-areet,  aad  thOM  ef  the  8evsy,llsi7MM^ 
and  Caitle-itreet;  and  a  church  in  Spitalflelds,  added  upon  the applicsnP*|'T 
coniiitory  to  James  II.  To  these  were  successively  added  twenty-stz  fOikm,  "{Jj 
lounded  during  the  reigns  of  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  Gwi^^-'rili 
of  Leicester>flelds,  founded  In  1688,  of  which  Baurin  was  mlntatsr ;  tl»t«'^V^ 
gardens,  whose  flvst  pastor  was  Pranoia  Flahaut;  tliat  of  Glasshsaisjy'"* 
fonned  in  1088;  Swallow- street,  Ptceadilly,  KM;  ]lerwick>slreet,  liffff*^ 
ton.  in  Newport^market,  1701 ;  West-street,  8««en  Dials,  which  ^^^Sm- 
called  the  Pyramid,  or  the  Tremhlade:  the  Caxri,  Wcstminstpr,  1689;  ^JSi 
nacle,  1696;  Hungerford,  1689,  which  subsisted  until  183S;  the  Temple "fT 
or  the  Patent,  erected  In  1689;  Ryder's-court,  1700;  ManlB'a>]aae,  Ctffy  "^^ 
James's,  1701 ;  the  Artillery.  Blshopagate,  1691;  Hoxtoa,  1748;  St  Johs,^ 
ditch,  1687;  the  Pstent.  in  Spitalfields,  or  the  New  Patent.  1«8»;  (MhB^ 
169S;  Peart^treet,  1697;  Bell  lane,  Spitalflelds,  1718;  Swanllelda,  iTSli  ^^,; 
street,  Spitalfields,  1703;  Pettieoat4iine,  SpttaMelds,  lOM;  Wsapbf .  1/^ 
Blaokflrlars.  1716.  Several  of  these  churches  ultimately  adopted  m  ^BP^ 
zituaL— irci«f'«  HUt.  Frmck  Prote$tamt  B^%fee§,  1854. 
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ion  of  the  old  charch  of  St.  Marj-le-Stnind,  by  the  Protector  Somer- 
t,  the  Hospital  church  wae  allotted  to  that  fMinsh ;  and  it  wai  changed 
>nB  St.  John  Baptist's  to  St.  Mary's  Ghnrch,  which  is  described  at 

ge  147.  Here  is  a  tablet  to  the  memorj  of  Richard  Lander,  the  tra- 
er  in  Africa ;  and  in  the  burlai-gronnd  is  the  tomb  of  Hilton,  the 
»torical  paiDter* 

ContemporarT  with  the  Fleet  and  Maj-ftur  marriaees,  the  Driest  at 
e  Savoy  Chapel  carried  on  a  like  traffic ;  and  in  the  Public  Aaveriiter, 
kD.  2,  1754,  marriages  are  adreKised,  by  authoritT,  to  be  performed 
ire  **  with  the  utmost  priracy,  decency,  and  regularity ;"  also,  registers 
3in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were  kept  here ;  and  **  there  are  five 
'irate  ways  by  land  to  this  chapel,  and  two  by  water."  The  chapel 
»o  possessed  the  priTilege  of  sanctuary;  and  in  July  1606»  a  creditor 
Hnff  into  the  Savoy  to  demand  a  debt  of  a  person  who  bad  taken  sanc- 
ary  there,  was  seised  by  the  mob,  "  according  to  their  usual  custom" 
%y9  the  PoHman,  No.  180),  and  was  tarred  and  feathered,  and  carried 
a  wheelbarrow  to  the  Strand,  and  there  bound  fast  to  the  Maypole, 
itil  rescued  by  constables.    The  Hospital  was  finally  dissolved  1702. 

Strype  describes  the  Saroy  House,  in  1720,  as  very  ruinous,  but  the 
recinct  containing  *'  divers  good  houses :"  and  here  were  the  King's 
-inting-presses,  for  proclamations,  acts  of  parliament,  gazettes,  &c. ; 
ixt,  a  prison ;  thirdly,  a  parish  church,  and  churches  for  the  French, 
ntch.  High  Germans,  ana  Lutherans,  and  for  Froteftant  Dissenters. 
[*he  German-Lutheran  Church  has  been  rebuilt.)  A  scarce  etching,  by 
ollar,  shows  the  river  ftront  of  the  Savoy  in  1650;  and  it  is  seen  in 
aoaletti's  views  on  the  Thames.  The  demesne  was  surveyed  by  Yertue 
»r  the  Vetutia  Motmmenta,  1736 :  it  was  a  massive  brick,  stone,  and 
int,  fortress-like  building,  embattled  throughout;  the  outer  walls 
>utted  upon  the  Thames,  where  was  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  water : 
le  Straud  ftont  had  large  pointed  windows,  and  parapets  lozenged 
ith  flinta  Yertue *s  ground-plan  shows  the  Middle  Savoy  Gate,  where 
avoy- street  now  is;  and  the  Little  Savoy  Gate,  where  now  are  Savoy- 
lepB  (a  triple  flight) ;  also  Nutt's  printing-ofiice ;  and  the  warehouse 
r  Vaillant,  the  Strand  booiueller.  Pennant  describes  the  building  in 
le  form  of  a  cross,  with  the  walls  entire  to  his  time.  Until  its  demoli- 
on,  on  the  erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge  in  1816,  the  Savoy  was  prin- 
ipally  used  as  barracks  for  soldiers^  and  a  prison  for  deserters  (see  page 
37).  Wellington-street  and  Laneaater-place  cover  the  entire  site  of 
tie  old  Duchy-lane,  as  well  as  most  ofthe  Hospital. 

The  first  manuteetory  of  flint-glass  in  England  was  established  in 
lie  Savoy  House,  in  1562. 

BRWBBS: 

The  passenger  who  rolls  smoothly  over  the  well-  paved  roadway  of  the 
letropoUs,  or  elbows  his  way  through  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings 
rhich  throng  the  foot-pavement,  rarely  thinks  of  the  vast  retiealation 
f  subterranean  channels  by  which  are  removed  the  linuid  refuse  of  tlie 
millions  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Thamea  Yet  during  drj  weather, 
he  ai^gr^gate  liquid  refose  of  the  metropolitan  popnUtion,eontribttt«d 
»y  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inleta  ana  smaller  tnains,  amounting  to 
hout  14,000,000  onbic  feet,  or  87,000,000  gallons  daily,  is  discharged  by- 
towers.  Their  utility  in  times  of  rain  is  more  strikms.  The  area  of  the 
netropolis  is  about  112  square  miles— the  more  closely-populated  por- 
Ion  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  at  about  60  square  miles ;  and  if  we  assume 
i  rain  of  aoont  half  an  inch  in  depth  equally  over  the  whole  ofthe  Utter 
irea  hi  24  hours  (a  rate  of  fall  not  unusual]^  then,  during  a  oonsiderable 
Mrtion  of  the  timei  in  addltloa  to  the  sewi^  from  the  honies,  a  quantity 
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of  water  of  about  18,000,000  gallons  per  hour  ia  diaebaiig^  bj  tbc  LoMka 
■ewers.  Hence  it  haa  been  sud :  **  althougb,  conaideriDfp  tha  iiBiiiim 
progress  made  of  late  jears  in  bydrodjnamical  eiigiaeering»oar  wwmea 
of  sewerage  is  rode  and  incomplete,  tbe  sewers  of  Londom  are  as  6r 
auperior  to  those  of  any  other  city  in  modem  Europe,  «a  those  of  Boom 
were  to  any  city  in  the  ancient  world." — Weale's  Lomdom,  P*8*  ^^ 

The  population  of  the  London  dbtriet,  incieased  fai  1853  to  2,4CB,J6S  ahibi- 
tanu,  lives  in  a  density  Tuying  from  2  persons  to  an  acre  at  LevidMiii,  ta  SH  a 
St.  Botolph  and  Cripplegate;  and  to  an  elevaUon  Taiying  ftmn  2  fsec  bdt* 
high-water  mark  at  Kewington,  to  S50  feet  above  it  at  Hampataad.  Tec  :U 
health  of  Londoners, 

*'  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  tbe  aii"  (JfUfMiy. 
contrasts  Avoorably  with  the  health  of  some  of  the  large  towns  te  Bnglaiii. 

Sewers  were  partially  provided  for  by  statutes  of  Henry  in.«  TI^ 
YII.,  and  YIII. ;  but  the  first  general  measure  was  the  **  Bill  of  Seweia,  * 
in  1531;  superseded,  in  1848,  by  the  ''Metropolitan  CommissMA  td 
Sewers,"  whose  jurisdiction  extends  12  miles  round  St.  Paiil*a,  aad  fnr 
whom  a  new  block  plan  of  tiie  metropolis  haa  been  prepared  by  tb« 
Ordnance  Office.  By  this  map,  the  sewerage  amounted  to  npwank  c^ 
7  millions  of  cubic  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  neariy  2} 
millions  on  the  south  side.  The  great  receptacle  ia  the  Tbamcs ;  asd 
of  the  new  system,  from  1848  to  lS4,  there  were  constructed  80  m£ci 
of  brick  sewers,  and  846  miles  of  pipe-drainage. 

The  oldest  and  largest  sewer  is  the  Fleet  Sewer,  which  drains,  by 
many  hundred  collateral  sewers,  an  area  six  or  seven  times  the  siae  ^ 
the  City  of  London :  at  one  point,  the  flow  is  from  18,000  to  20,000  gal- 
lons per  minute,  in  dry  weatner ;  when  increased  by  slight  rain»  no  naa 
can  stand  against  it :  m  repairs,  labourers  often  work  with  two-tfairte 
of  their  booies  in  the  sewer-water,  and  amidst  its  deafeniog  roar,  ia  an 
uncertain  light.  This  yast  arterial  drain  is,  in  fact,a  coyered  riyer.  (See 
Fleet,  page  304 ;  also  the  King**  Seholarg'  Pond  Sewer,  page  (69.) 
The  new  Victoria-street  Sewer,  from  Pimlico  to  Scotland-yard,  dis- 
charges itself  by  cast-iron  pipes  into  the  Thames  at  low-water  msik. 

SHERIFFS. 

That  London  had  its  sheriff  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  st- 
tested  by  William  the  Conqueror's  second  charter  being  addressed  to 
William  the  Bishop  and  Sweyn  the  Sheriff.  The  union  of  the  sheriff- 
wick of  London  and  Middlesex  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  of 
whom  the  citisens  purchased  the  power  of  electing  the  sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex, **  to  farm  for  800/.  :"*  the  mayor  and  dtisena  now  bold  the 
office  in  fee,  and  appoint  two  sheriffs  for  London,  which  by  charters  is 
both  a  city  and  a  county,  though  they  make  bnt  one  sheriff  jolntiy  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex .  The  third  charter  of  King  John,  and  the  first 
charter  of  Henry  ill.,  minutely  describe  the  sheriff's  office  and  duties. 
Any  citisen  is  eligible,  unless  he  swear  himself  not  worth  15.0002.;  and 
no  alderman  can  be  chosen  lord-mayor  unless  he  has  seryed  aa  sheriff. 
A  list  of  dtisens  is  nominated  on  Midsummer-day,  when  two  srs 
dected  by  the  Liyery  in  Common  Hall;  they  are  obliged  to  sore, 
under  a  penalty  of  4001.  and  20  marks ;  and  the  fines  paid  wHhhi  tlie 
present  century  haye  exceeded  70,000/1    In  1734  there  were  fined  96 

*  This  fee-term  rent  has  long  since  been  given  away  by  the  Crown,  is  now 
priyate  property,  and  is  paid  faalf-Vearly  by  the  sheriff.  In  the  efaartert  granted 
to  the  City  of  London  by  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  In  the  first  charter  of  Kiaf 
John,  DO  mention  whatever  Is  made  of  the  sherlffWIek.  There  are  aaay  G^ 
ordinances  for  the  office  of  sherlli;  disobedience  to  which  Is  ia  some  easea  laariEed 
by  dismissal.    AHistory  of  the  Sberiffilom  was  published  in  17Sa» 
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rsons,  and  11  ezeuted.    Bnt  the  election  is  lometimes  contested,  as  ]n 

K>y  when  there  were  six  candidates.    The  sheriffs-elect  are  presented 

'  approbation  to  the  Cursitor  Baron  ofExcheqaer,astherepresenta- 

e  of  the  sovereiffn,  and  are  sworn,  on  the  morrow  of  Bt.  Michael,  as 

scribed  at  pp.  400-1.    The  numerous  trusts  of  the  sherifh  are  mostly 

rformed  by  the  under-sheriffs, but  the  state-duties  by  the  sheriffs  them- 

Tea.     They  reodye  from  the  City  about  1000/.  during  their  year  of  of- 

e  ;  but  the  state  and  hospitality  they  are  expected  to  maintain  usually 

St  each  sheriff  upwards  of  2000  ffuineas :  for  state-chariot,  horses,  and 

kte-lireries ;  the  inauguration  dinner;  a  fourth  of  the  Guildhall  din- 

r  on  Nov.  9th;  the  Old  Bailey  dinners  (see  pase  65S);  and  meat  at 

e  Citj  prisons,  which  the  sheriffs  superintend.    There  is  annually 

bscribeo,  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners  and  their  families,  a 

leriffa*  Fund,  humanely  founded  by  Sheriff  Phillips  in  1807-8,  who 

lo  wrote  and  published  a  volume  upon  the  duties  or  the  office.*    The 

■St  Jew  sheriff  was  Mr.  David  (now  Alderman)  Salomons,  18S6;  and  the 

•at  Boman-Catholie  sheriff  was  Mr.  Bd.  Swift,  M.P.>  1851 :  the  latter 

aa  attended  in  state  by  a  Bomish  priest  as  his  chaplain.    A  factious 

leriff  (Slingsby  Bethel)  is  thus  commemorated,  as  Skimei,  by  Dryden: 

"  Ko  Recbabite  more  thuila'd  the  fbmes  of  wine ; 

Chaste  were  his  oellan,  and  hli  thrivesl  board 

The  groetnesi  of  a  Ci^  feast  abhon'd : 

HU  cooks,  with  long  disaae,  their  trsde  forgo^^ 

Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  tnalni  were  hot." 

Absalom  and  Aehitopkel. 

One  of  the  oldest  shrievalty  customs  was  that  of  the  lord-mavor 
rinking  to  persons  for  nomination  to  the  office:  it  waa  revived  in 
682,  at  the  reouest  of  Charles  IL,  with  a  factious  object ;  when  8he-> 
iflis  Shuts  and  Pilkineton  were  committed  by  the  King  to  the  Tower» 
pen  a  false  charge  of  riot. 

Sheriff  Hoare  has  left  a  Journal  of  his  shrievalty,  in  1740-41,  in  his 
wn  handwriting:  describing  his  investiture  in  his  scarlet  gown, by  the 
old  chain  taken  off  the  former  sheriff  and  put  on  him ;  the  delivery  of 
lie  prisoners  and  prison-keys,  and  the  keeper*s  treat  of  Mck  and  wal* 
uU,  Sept.  2Sth ;  how  the  sheriflii,  April  6th,  entertained  the  Ex* 
hequer  officers  with  62  oalves'-hesids,  aressed  in  different  manners ; 
ow,  Sept.  3d  (anniversary  of  the  Ffare  of  London),  the  sheriffs  went  to 
tt.  Paul\  hi  tiieir  ''black  gowns,  and  no  chains,  and  heard  a  sermon;'* 
ow,  Sept.  8th,  theywent  with  the  lord-mayor  to  proclaim  Southwark 
•air  ;  the  Christ's  Hospital  treat  of  noeei  eake$  and  hunU  wine,  on  St. 
ifatthew*s  day  (Sept  Slst) ;  and  sack  and  walnnto  on  Sept.  28th,  when 
he  Sheriff  returned  home,  to  his  "great  consolation  and  comfort." 

SHOKBDlTCHy 
In  ancient  manor  and  parish  extending  from  Norton  Folgate  to  Old- 
treet,  and  from  part  of  Finsbury  to  Bethnal  Green.  It  was  originally 
.  villwe  on  the  Roman  military  highway,  called  bv  the  Saxons  Eald  (<.  e. 
>ld)  l^reet.  Stow  declares  it  to  have  been  called  Soersdltch  more  than 
tOO  years  before  his  time ;  and  Weever  states  it  to  have  been  named 
^m  Sir  John  de  Soenfich,  lord  of  the  manor  iemp.  Edward  III.,t  and 
vho  was  with  that  king  in  his  wars  with  France.  The  legend  of  its 
Ming  called  after  Jane  Shore  dying  in  a  diick  in  its  neighbourhood,  it 
t  popular  error,  traceable  to  a  black-letter  ballad  in  the  Pepys  Col- 


*  A  Letter  to  the  Livery  of  London,  on  the  Office  of  Sheriff.  By  Sir  Richard 
PbilllM,  Knt.,  one  of  the  Sherifib  of  London  and  Middlesex.    1808. 

t  The  Mmeftmlly  of  Soerdich,  or  Shordieh,  it  ia.belleved,  poteeeted  the  manor 
f  Ickenbsn,  near  uxbrldge,  and  resided  at  lekenham  Hall,  firom  the  reign  of 
idwani  lit  to  our  own  tims.  ,  g,^^,  ,^  Google 
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lectiom  entitled.  The  Wojyl  LamtntaHmn  ofjemm  Shun,  « 
Wife  in  iMmioH,  Mime  time  XwgjEdward  IV.  kia  ^ 
*'  I  oonld  not  fet  oae  bit  ofhwiad. 
Whereby  mv  huoger  might  be  flbd ; 

Nor  drink,  but  such  aa  chaBoels  yield. 
Or  stinking  ditches  in  the  field. 
Thus,  weary  of  my  life  at  lengthen 
I  yielded  up  my  vital  ttrengtii 
1  a  dltcl      " 


Wiihln  a  ditch  oTloathii 
Where  carxion  doge  did  mnch  fteqn 
The  which  now,  idnce  my  dying  di^e. 
Is  Shoreditch  call'd.  aa  wrlteia  saye." 

Bat  thii  balUd  ii  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  17th « 
mention  ia  made  of  Jane  so  dyin^  in  a  ballad  bj  Th.  Chvrehvard.  ae 
1587.  Dr.  Percy  erroneously  refers  Skortditek  to  ''  its  ben^^  a  tmxr 
aewer,  Tulgarly  akoret  or  drain.**  It  is  sometimes  called  SordHtk:  vkti  < 
.the  most  correct,  aocordinjjf  to  the  above  esplanatioii.  An  archer  cf  ~  ■ 
parish,  named  Barlo,  was  styled  **  Duke  of  Shoreditch*'  br  Hasrv  Hi:, 
for  having  outahot  his  competitors  in  a  ahootingr.nMtcb  at  ^tst^" 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Company  of  Archers  of  London  was  leaf  i3' 
styled  "Duke  of  Shoreditch."  Id  the  Beaufoy  Collectioa  ar»  ^r 
Shoreditch  tokens,  one  with  fienres  of  Edward  IV.  and  hia  ^^rst 
and  the  sign  of  <'  Jane  Shore'*  is  extant  in  the  High-atreec 

St.  Leonard's  church,  at  the  north  end  of  Shoreditch,  is  desert  - 
page  134.  Near  the  altar  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  a  dtictiiAn* 
the  royal  house  of  Hungary ;  and  in  the  crypt  is  the  noble  ahsr-cr 
Of  a  descendant  of  the  great  John  Corvinus  Huniades,  wboae  tcs  «» 
elected  King  of  Hungary.  In  the  belfry  are  recorded  several  fai&  ' 
bell-ringing,  including,  16  March,  1777,  when  '*  the  CoHejge  T€r> 

Krformed  11,000  changes  in  8  hoars;  adding  that  their  names  merL-i  *' 
nded  down  to  posterity,  'Mnsaturated  with  glory.*'  In  the  cter>- 
yard  is  buried  Gardner,  the  worm-destroyioff  doctor  of  Long  Acre:  t.> 
tomb-stone  inscribed,  "  Dr.  John  Gardner^s  (intended)  last  sad  b»' 
bed-room.'*  In  1811,  a  writ  of  arrest  was  served  by  a  afaerif*  H^v* 
upon  a  dead  body,  as  it  was  being  conveyed  to  this  cbnrdiyard ;  vhH. 
occasioned  Lord  Ellenborough  to  declare  the  proeesa  ahogetfacr  llkea- 
HolywtU  Lane  and  Mount  {**  heightening  of  the  ground  for  girdr- 
plots,"  Stoya)^  and  HolfweU  Rew,  in  Shoreditch,  are  named  fron  •!«:•! 
well  there,  and  a  house  of  Benedictine  nuns  of  that  name,  foaaded  h  i 
Bishop  of  London,  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Level,  of  UbcoIb's  In 
in  St.  Leonard's  church  is  some  painted  glass  from  one  of  Uie  Fh-n 
windows.  *'  Neare  thereunto  are  builded  two  publiqne  henaes  fard* 
acting  and  shewe  of  comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories,  for  rtemion 
"Whereof  one  is  called  the  Courtein,  the  other  the  Theatre;  both  staafr: 
on  the  south-west  side  towards  the  field."  (Stow,  1st  edit,  psge^c 
Hence  the  Curtain  Theatre,  built  in  Holy  well-htte,  and  Cnrtma-rm^ 
here,  at  the  Blue  Last  public-honse,  porter  was  first  aold  about  in 
In  1854  were  erected  Almshouses  in  Srnnswick-street,  Haokac^-r*^ 
for  20  aged  women  of  Shoreditch :  the  arehitecture  is  Jacobean.  Shan* 
ditch  is  one  of  the  Tower  Haraleta,  and  in  1851  contained  IQH^^amk 

I 
SKINVER-STREET  AVD  SNOW-HILL. 

Skinner-street,  extending  fVom  Newgate-street  to  HoIboni-hilL«ii 
built  about  1802,  to  avoid  the  circuit  of  Snoto-killj  also  called  ft^< 
Snore,  and  Sore  Hill :  the  projector  of  the  improvement  was  il0^- 
man  Skinner.  TTpon  the  site  of  Commercial-place  waa  a  large  kt» 
storied  house,  burnt  down  in  1813,  valued  at  25,0002.  At  >V  4^, 
William  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb  WiUiawu,  kept  a  bookadlv'i  ikf* 
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id  published  Ut  InTenne  works  onder  the  name  of  Edward  Baldwin  s 
ere  is  an  artificial  stone  relief  of  ^sop  narrating  his  fables  to  children. 
tppoeite  No.  58,  in  1817,  was  hunff  Caahman  the  sailor,  who  had  joined 
mob  in  plundering  the  gunsmith's  shop  at  the  above  honse. 

In  m  shop-window  on  Snow-hiU,  Vandylie  saw  the  picture  by  Dobson. 
hich  led  urn  to  seek  oat  the  painter  in  a  garret,  and  reoommend 
an  to  the  king.  At  the  sign  of  the  Star,  on  Snow-hill,  at  the  honse 
f  his  friend  Mr,  Strudwick,  a  grocer,  died,  12th  August,  1688,  John 
lunyan,  author  of  the  PUfrim's  Progresi,  and  was  buried  in  that 
dend'a  TauU  in  BunhiU-fields  burial-ground.  At  No.  37  King-street, 
now-hill,  was  formerlj  the  Ladies*  Charity  School,  which  was  esta- 
liahed  in  1702,  and  remained  in  the  parish  145  years.  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
^r.  Johnson  were  subacribers  to  this  school ;  and  Johnson  drew  from  it 
is  story  of  Betty  Broom,  in  the  IdUr.  In  the  school  minutes,  1763,  the 
dies  of  the  committee  censured  the  schoolmistress  for  listening  to  the 
tory  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  and  **  desired  her  to  keep  her  belief  in 
ie  article  to  herself."  The  School-house  is  now  No.  30  John«street, 
'edford-row. 

SMTTTHFIELD, 

inciently  just  outside  the  City  wall,  was  the  great  public  walk 
f  the  citixens,  their  race-course,  and  live  market  (seo  page  500).  It 
ras  a  great  field  for  ouintain- matches,  and  was  called  "Ruffians' 
lall,"  fbr  its  frays  and  oommon  fighting  with  sword  and  buckler, 
nperseded  by  the  deadly  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger.  Ben  Jonsou,  in 
lis  Bartholomew  Fairt  speaks  of  **  the  sword  and  buckler  age  in  Smith- 
leld"  baring  but  recently  passed  away ;  and  in  the  Two  Angry  Women 
f  Abingdon,  1599,  oompUunt  is  made  that  ''the  sword  and  buckler 
ght  begins  to  grow  out  of  use."  The  town-green  had  its  clump  of 
rees,  ''the  Elms,**  which  was  the  place  of  public  execution  until  the 
niddle  of  the  13th  century,  when  it  waa  removed  to  Tyburn.  At  the 
Sims  suffered  William  Fitxosbert  (Longbeard) ;  here  "  Mortimer  was 
xecuted,  and  let  hang  two  days  and  two  nights,  to  be  seen  of  the 
»eople ;"  and  here  perished  the  patriot  Walbce,  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
iven,  1305 :  the  plaoe  of  blood  was  in  Cow-lane,  close  to  the  end  of 
^t.  John*s-court.  Upon  this  field,  on  Saturday,  June  15th,  1881, 
iiohard  II.  met  Wat  Tyler  and  his  "  shoeless  ribal(is,"  the  King  towards 
he  east,  near  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  and  the  Commons  towards 
he  west ;  when  Tyler,  seising  the  boy-king's  horse,  was  stabbed  by 
Walworth,  mayor  of  London ;  and  a  few  days  after,  Jack  Straw,  the 
lecond  rebel  in  command,  was  hanged  at  the  Elms.  But  Smithfield  has 
ts  sunnier  epoch  of  jousts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms.  Here 
Sdward  III.  commemorated  the  brilliant  realities  of  Cressy  and  Pole- 
iers;  and  here  the  doting  monarch  feasted  Alice  Pierce  ("  the  lady  of 
he  sun")  with  seven  dars'  chivalric  sports.  Bichard  II.  held  "a 
p'eat  justing  here"  in  l^do,  when  was  "given  first  the  badge  of  the 
W^hite  Hart,  with  golden  chains  and  crowns;"  and  here,  in  1396,  the 
cing  celebrated  his  marriage  bv  three  days'  tournament.  In  1896 
'  certain  lords  of  Scotland  came  into  England,  to  get  worship  by  force 
>f  arms  in  Smithflehl"  {Froi$9ar1).  This  was  likewise  the  scene  of  or- 
leal  combats,- when  the  plaee  of  battle  was  strewed  with  rushes :  here 
vas  fought  the  whimsical  combat  of  Homer  and  Peter,  as  told  by 
UoUnshed,  and  drsmatised  by  Shakespeare  {King  Henry  F/.,  Part  II.) 

Hm  nalltj  it  thus  recorded  in  the  Grtff  Frimr^  Chromiele,  H«n.  VI. :  **txy 
&o-  Tijyg  yere  ^raa  a  lygbtynge  In  Smjrtbfelde  betwene  sne  smienr  of  fletstrct 
uid  hif  »ervsnt,  for  wordde*  axenst  the  kynge,  wbeieof  hyi  lervant  ssseld  hym ; 
md  the  tervaat  stew  the  msster  in  the  felde?' 
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In  the  Hune  pUy  (ffatry  VL)  is  the  king's  sentence: 
•'  The  witch  in  Smithfleld  shall  be  tmm'd  to  a 

The  martyrology  of  Smithfield  forms  a  still  more  terrible  ft^  tf  c 
history.  Here  were  burnt  the  martyrs,  from  John  Rogers,  "ikitw^* 
martyr  of  the  Biarian  persecution/'  in  1555,  to  Bartfaolomew  l^^^ 
in  1611,  the  Isst  martyr  who  suffered  at  the  stake  hi  Eeglaad.  uitk: 
377  persons  burnt  for  heresy  in  the  reign  of  Biary,  the  great  ai^ertr 
saffnred  in  Smithfield :  a  laige  gas-light  (in  the  middle  of  the  psssi  ^ 
notes  the  repnted  spot ;  bat  the  discovery  in  18^  of  some  fabtkcn^ 
stones,  8shes«  and  chsrred  human  bones,  at  three  feet  from  the  s&xftc. 
opposite  the  gateway  of  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  indnees  the  Mr 
that  here  was  the  great  hearth  of  the  bigot  fires.  Charred  fannsD  bcoo 
and  ashes  were  also  discoTered,  at  fiye  feet  Drom  the  8aT&oe.at  the  v«s 
end  of  Long-lane,  in  July  1854. 

In  Smithfield,  also,  poisoners  were  <'  boiled  to  death**  by  strt^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 

"  zHJ"  A«*  Tbys  yere  wss  s  man  soddyne  in  s  cantheme  (boOed  la  a  casSfta 
in  Smythfelde,  and  lett  op  and  dovne  dyren  tymes  tyll  be  waa  dadi^  te  tecai* 
he  wold  a  poyMvnd  dyven  persona." 

*  xxij*  A«*  This  yere  was  a  coke  boylyd  In  a  caudeme  in  SmjrtfafddfteVf 


wolde  a  powtynd  the  byshoppe  of  Rochester,  Fycher,  with  dyma  ef  hf«t  lo- 
Tanttes ;  and  he  was  lockyd  In  a  ehayn         •       «   -  ..      ^ 

hyt.  at  dyvers  tymes,  tyll  he  was  dede.** 


Tanttes ;  and  he  was  lockyd  In  a  ehayne,  and  pollyd  up  and  dowae  witk'i  g**> 


"  xxxiljo  Ao*  The  x  day  of  March  was  a  mayde  hoyllyd  in  SmyffaftSdf.  % 
poysyn;  of  dyrers  persons."— CAroaicfe  of  the  Grey  Friare  of  L^md^m.  efiasd  tf 
J.  Gough  Nichols,  F.8.A.    Printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  185S. 

From  this  Chronide  we  learn  that  the  gallows  was  "set  vp  st  itit 
Bartylmewys  gate."  The  entries  of  burnings  for  "erryace^are  ah@ 
Tery  numerous.  Burning  for  other  crimes  was,  howoTer,  eontisRied: 
Evelyn  records,  **  1652,  fiiaT  10.— Passing  by  Smithfield,  I  saw  a  miKr- 
able  creature  burning  who  nad  murdered  her  husband." 

In  Stow's  time,  the  encroachments  by  "  divers  fair  inns,  and  oder 
baildings,"  had  left  but  a  small  portion  of  Smithfield  for  the  old  &aL 
After  Uie  Great  Fire,  the  houseless  people  were  sheltered  here  ia  kea. 

Over  against  Pie-comer  is  Coek-lane :  GoldBmith*8  pampUet  rs- 
tpecting  the  Cock-lane  ghost  was  first  included  in  his  coUeeted  Vofki 
edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.  A.,  1854. 

Babtholoxew  Fair,  held  in  Smithfield  from  the  reign  of  Hiemr  L 
to  our  own  time,  is  described  at  page  SO.  The  Fair  was  finaDy  aboli^ 
in  185a    The  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  noticed  at  p.  US. 

SxiTHFiiLD  Mabkit,  SCO  psge  500. 

SMITHFIELI),  EASPT^ 

Between  Little  Tower-hili  and  Batdiflle-highway,  was,  aeeogdiD^  to 
Stow,  before  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  made  a  rineyard  by  the  Ooe- 
atables  of  the  Tower,  being  forcibly  taken  by  them  from  the  IVIory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  within  Aldgate.  Here  Edward  IIL  founded  New  Abbey, 
in  1350,  caUed  the  White  Order,  and  named  Kastminster.  SMasr  tks 
poet  is  said  to  ha?e  been  bom  in  East  Smithfield;  and  here,  Mb  Jilr, 
1029,  Charles  I.  killed  a  stag,  which  he  had  hunted  from  Wanstesd,  m 
Essex.  (SUnp.)  A  plan  of  £ast  Smithfield  in  Elisabeth's  rc%n  il»«i 
the  site  of  an  andent  stone  cross,  and  the  stocks  and  cage. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUABIES. 

The  early  history  of  this  Society,  fnm  1707,  when  the  fsfw  membm 
first  met, "  upon  pain  of  forf<Biture  of  sixpence,"  is  noted  at  page  589: 
the  plan  was  drawn  up  by  Humphrey  Wanley  r^and  the  niavtei  Ate 
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om  Jan.  1, 1718,  when  the  memben  broof^ht  to  the  weekly  neetingif 
>in«,  medalsy  seals,  intaglios,  oameos,  manuscripts,  records,  rolls,  gene- 
o|pes,  pictares,  drawings,  &c.  The  first  president  was  Martin  Folkes, 
r^l.  The  Society  occupy  apartments  in  Somerset  House,  adjoin- 
\g  those  of  the  Royal  SocietT ;  and  the  meetings  of  *' the  Royals"  suc- 
sed  those  of  **  the  Antiooanes,"  on  the  same  evening ;  the  sessions  of 
le  two  Societies  beginnmg  with  the  third  Tliursday  in  Noyember,  and 
adinff  with  the  third  Thursday  in  June.  The  Antiquaries'  anniversary 
held  on  April  23,  but  the  annual  dinner  was  discontinued  in  18M.  The 
resident  is  Viscount  Mahon,  the  accomplished  historian.  Terms  of  ad- 
liaaion  reduced  in  1858  from  8  to  5  guineas  entrance-fee ;  and  from  4  to 
g^neaa  annual  subscription.  The  strict  form  of  admission  is  by  the 
resident  or  presiding  officer  placing  upon  his  head  a  cocked-hat ;  in 
tie  hand  he  holds  the  Society's  iron-gilt  mace,  and  with  the  other  hand 
e  'welcomes  the  new  Fellow,  saying :  **  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
r  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  I  admit  you  a  fellow  thereof.'* 
*o  the  names  of  the  members  are  usually  appended  F.S.A.  The  Obliga- 
ion  Book  contains  the  signatures  of  the  leading  antiquaries,  Fellows 
r  the  Society.  The  Society  possess  a  Libbabt,  noticed  at  page  408 ; 
nd  a  MuBKUM,  see  page  590.  A  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  Mu- 
siun  is  presented  to  the  Fellows,  ^e  old  paintings  and  memorials  in 
he  Meeting-room  and  Library  are  curious. 

The  Society's  TnnssctionsMrdUeo/o^to),  published  snoually,  date  ftom  1770. 
kjnoog  their  otherpuUlcatfoni  are  Fehuta  Monumental  vol.  yi.,  iUostnting  the 
(aieuz  Upestry;  n>lket'i  Tables  ef  English  BiWer  and  Gold  Coins ;  Wsidrobe- 
ook  of  Edvard  I. ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations  of  the  Royal  Households,  fttna 
klward  III.  to  William  and  Mary ;  Rof  s  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in 
trltaln ;  Aceonnt  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Westminster ;  Ao- 
ounts  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Exeter,  Durham,  and  Gloucester,  and  of  Bath  and  St. 
Jbans  Abbey  Churches;  Cadmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
1  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Society  haye  also  published  large  historical  prints  of  the 
'ield  of  the  Cloth-of-Gold,  1520;  Francis  I.'s  attempt  to  Inyade  England,  1545  { 
tie  Procession  of  King  Edward  YI.  ftom  the  Tower  to  Westminster}  Aggas's 
>lan  of  London,  Ac 

SOCIETT  OF  ARTS. 

"  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Bfianufiictures,  and 
>>mmeree,"  originated  vrith  'WiiUam  Shipley,  a  (hrawing-master,  and 
trother  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  With  the  concurrence  of  Jacob 
Hscount  Folkestone,  Robert  Lord  Bomney,  and  Dr.  ICaddoz,  Bishop 
ft  Worcester,  the  Society  first  met,  March  29,  1754,  at  Bawthmell^ 
:;ofIiBe-house,  Henrietta^street,  Corent  Garden :  Shipleyacting  as  Se- 


retarr ;  and  the  plan  of  the  Society  being  drawn  up  by  w  ilUam  Baker^ 
he  microscopist.  Oliyer  Goldsnuth  took  great  interest  in  the  early 
iroceedlngs  of  the  Society^  in  a  magasine  published  by  Newbery ;  and 
he  Doetor  was  a  oaodMate  for  the  secretaryship.  Much  attention  was 
hen  bestowed  upon  *'  the  polite  arts  i**  among  the  first  objects  was 
he  oifor  of  premiums  for  drawings  by  girls  andboys  under  16  years  of 
ge.  The  society  next  raetylTM-tfyin  apartments  oyer  a  circulating- 
ibrary  in  Crane-coort,  Fleet-street;  next  in  Craig's-court,  Charinff 
/ross ;  at  the  comer  of  Castle-oourt,  Strand ;  in  1759  they  remoTcd 
o  a  house  (afterwards  Dibdin's  Sans  Sond)  opposite  Beaufort-build- 
ngs;  and  next  to  their  new  house  in  John*street,  Adelphi,  in  1774# 
^residento:  Viscount  Folkestone,  1756-1761 ;  Lord  Rodney,  1761-1798; 
he  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1793-1815;  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  1815-1848;  when 
ras  elected  the  present  Presklent,  Prince  Albert. 

Barig  Jwmrds  of  ike  5oei«%.~.The  first  prise  to  Richard  Cosway,  then  15. 
a  1758,  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  for  a  small  figure  of  Peace;  and  he  gained  9  other 
Igh  pfisei:  1761,  NoUekens,  for  an  alto-ielleyo  of  Jephtha'sYow,  and  In  1771 
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Ibr  ft  more  important  piece  of  eealptiire;   ia  I7A8,  naxoMB,  aid  fa  ITTl : 
Boctoty't  Gold  Medal.    Lawrenee,  when  13,  reoetTed  a  «ilTer.$9t  \   '  ~    ' 


Kineaa  for  his  crayon-drawing  of  the  TransfiforaUon.  In  IM7.  t»  Sir  Vlfac. 
»si,  then  12,  a  silver-gilt  palette  for  a  drawii^  of  Wat  IVier ;  in  I81«l  «  co^ 
reward  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  for  an  etching:  and  to  B.  Wy^on,  ia  ISIS.  :iv  '-*' 
Medal  for  a  medal  die.  Among  the  other  recipienta  of  priaea  nav  fea  ■■*- 
Allan  Cuaningham,  Mukeady,  and  MiUais. 

The  firtt  public  Exhibition  of  tb«  works  of  British  Ar^ite  «»  *^' 
^  the  Society's  honse  in  the  Strand,  in  1760 :    heoce  oi  1^4.1— !■!  s' 

"leynaUk  at  thsir  ^^ 


Royal  Academy,  who,  in  1776,  with  Sir  Joshua  Rejnolde  at  t 
refusing  to  paint  the  Society's  Great  Coanctl-room  at  the  Aid^- 
next  Tear  Barry,  who  bad  sifj^ned  the  refusal  with  the  reai^  ^afar.- 
teered  to  decorate  tlie  room  without  any  rearaDeratioa  at  all:  thr  jk> 
tores  are  described  at  pafr«  545 :  the  roona  ia  47  feet  in  kagth,  ^ 
feet  in  breadth,  and  40  in  height.    Among  the  prime  objeeta  «f  9t 


Society  were  the  application  of  art  to  the  improveaMot  off 
Manufactures, now  deTeloped  in  "Art  Maaofactnrea ;*'  the  isauiitiv 
ment  of  A.griculture  and  Horticulture;  and  in  17S3  a  leaai^  wn 
offered  for  a  reafung-machine.  The  Society  has  dsstribnted  OMire  tac 
100,0002.  in  premiums  and  bounties.  The  growth  of  foruat  tiwi  v* 
one  of  its  early  objects  of  encouragement;  and  amoof?  the  recipieBU  £ 
iU  Gold  Medal  (designed  by  Flaxman)  were  the  Dukes  of  Bed&ri 
and  Beaufort,  the  Earls  of  Winterton,  Upper  Osbott,  and  Vanfifif**- 
and  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Then  came  A^T^'icttltare,  CSi^ 
mistry,  Manufactures,  and  Mechanics;  including  tapeatry  and  the  isa- 
tation  of  Turkey  carpets,  Marseilles  and  India  qailtini^,  apinniBg  ax^ 


lace-making,  improved  paper,  catgut  for  musical  instromeots  ; 
bonnets,  and  artificial  flowers.  Among  the  Society's  colonial  otijeess 
were  the  manufacture  of  potash  and  pearlash,  the  culture  of  the  viae, 
the  growth  of  silk-worms,  indigo,  and  yegetable  oils.  Yery  ma^j 
rewards  have  been  given  by  the  Society  to  poor  Bethaal-greea  mi 
Spitaliields  weavers,  for  useful  inventions  in  their  manufectnra. 

The  Society's  Library  is  described  at  page  465;  and  itM  Mocxiw  s^ 
Models,  and  the  Pictures  and  Sculpture,  at  pp.  544-5.  Dr.  Johasoa  st« 
of  Barry's  paintings,  "  There  is  a  g^asp  of  mind  there  which  yen  will 
find  nowhere  else.^'  The  Society  held  the  first  re^lar  Exhibitioa  cf 
Useful  Inventions  in  1761,  when  a  Mr.  Bailey  explained  the  aeveial  ar- 
ticles to  the  visitors.  The  Premiums  are  annually  presented  in  tks 
Great  Room,  where  have  been  held  Exhibitions  of  DecoratiTe  Art*  as- 
equalled  in  this  country.  The  Society  greatly  prepared  the  public  aisd 
for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  and  here  Mr.  Paxton  firaC  defvdeped 
his  plan  of  its  stupe^idous  building,  Nov.  13, 1850.  Annoal  Subscrip- 
tion to  the  Society,  Two  Guineas.  Among  the  Special  Priaas  Is  the 
bequest  of  Dr.  Swiney  of  100  guineas,  ia  a  Silver  Gup  of  the  ssne 
yalue,  to  be  given  every  fifth  year  for  the  beet  treatiae  on  Juriinni- 
dence ;  the  Gup,  designed  by  D.  Maclise,  R.  A.,  is  aurmoiaatcd  by 
figures  of  Justice,  Vengeance,  and  Mercy ;  in  the  centre  ia  a  mello  of 
a  hall  of  justice ;  and  at  the  base  sre  four  kneeling  slayea.  The  Ces- 
tenary  of  the  Society  was  celebrated  July  1854>  by  a  banquet  ia  tbs 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 


For  many  years  the  office  of  Secretary  was  filled  by  Arthur  AfkiB,  < 
of  Dr.  Aikin,  the  Mend  of  John  Howard,  and  brother  of  Lney  Aikln ;  and  «b« 
published  a  Manual  of  MiHenUoffp,  ArU  and  Mannfaeimret,  and  a  CktminlDk^ 
Uanarp.  He  died  in  1854,  aged  60.  Among  the  Society's  Vice>  PieaUeals  vai 
Thomas  Hope,  author  of  some  tasteful  works  on  costume,  fUmiturs,  and  deco- 
ration; and  whose  house  in  Duchess-street  was  a  model  of  artistic  des^  fde- 
serlbed  at  page  489):  here  was  a  piece  of  carved  ftimUare,  wMck.  many  y«s» 
after  It  was  executed,  was  specially  noticed  by  8tr  Fnneis  Chantrav:  su  bdsf 
ssked  the  zwiaon,  he  replied,  "  That  was  my  first  woriu^oOQlc 
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BOHO, 


L  diBtrict  north-east  of  Piccadilly,  extendine  to 
Cunningham  has  found  the  name  "8oho"  in  toe  ra 


Oxford-street.  Mr. 
I  rate-books  of  St.  Mar- 
in's  as  earij  as  the  year  1632 ;  thus  inralidating  the  tradition  b?  PM^ge 
nd  Pennant,  that  Soho*  being  the  watchword  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
loor,  in  1685,  it  was  given  to  King-square,  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
rlonmouth,  whose  mansion  was  upon  the  south  side.  The  boundaries 
f  Soho  are  Oxford-street,  north;  Crown-street,  east;  King-street 
outh;  and  Wardour-street  and  Prinoes*-street,  west.  Soho-square 
nd  the  adjoining  fields  passed  by  royal  grants  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Aiban^ 
he  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Earl  of  Portland;  and  the 
treets  are  named  from  this  appropriation,  or  from  their  builders.  The 
lOuses  in  Soho-square  and  the  streets  adjoining  are  remarkably  weU 
•tiilt,  and  were  tenanted  by  nobility  and  gentry  until  our  time.  Car- 
itle  House  and  Street,  named  from  haring  been  the  residence  of  the 
i^arls  of  Carlisle,  is  described  at  page  391 :  here  lired  B&ch  and  Abel, 
h  e  musical  composers.  Oreek- street  and  Church-street  are  named  from 
he  Greek  Church  in  Crown-street.  In  Greek-street  the  elder  Wedge- 
vood  had  ware-rooms  before  he  removed  to  St.  James's;  and  Mr. 
after  Sir  Thomas)  Lawrence,  R.A.,  was  living  here  in  1806.  In  Tfor- 
lour- street  (Old  Soho)  French  Protestants  were  early  settlers,  and 
»robably  brought  the  trade  in  foreign  art  (see  page  246).  Berwick^ 
'ireet  is  described  by  Hatton  (1708)  as  <'  a  kind  or  a  row ;  the  fronts  of 
he  houses  resting  on  columns,  make  a  small  piazza."  In  Deon-strest 
ived  Sir  James  Thomhill,  at  No.  75,  which  has  the  staircase-walls  of 
lis  painting ;  and  at  No.  33  died  young,  in  1819,  Harlowe,  the  painter 
)f  the  Trial  of  Queen  Katherine.  Oerard-street  is  named  from  Gerard^ 
Sari  of  Macclesfield,  the  owner  of  the  site,  formerly  "  the  Military 
[garden  "  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I.  (see  page 
L58);  and  Prince* s-street  is  built  upon  part  of  the  ground:  here, In 
'718,  lived  Halley  the  astronomer.  The  landlord's  title  is  also  pre- 
«rved  in  Maecleq/Uld~street  adjoining.  In  Gerard  House  lived  the 
•ake  Lord  Mohun.  At  No.  43  John  Dryden  resided  with  his  wife, 
[jady  Elizabeth  Howard:  his  study  was  the  firont  parlour.  Dryden 
lied  here  in  1700;  and  here  took  pkice  the  disgraceful  interference  with 
he  poet's  funeral  procession  by  a  party  of  drunken  mohocks,  headed 
yy  Lord  Jeffries.  In  Gerard-street  lived  Edmund  Burke  at  the  time  of 
fiV^arren  Hastings'  trial ;  and  at  the  Tnrk*s  Head,  in  Gerard-street  (re- 
noved  from  Greek-street,  where  met  the  Loyal  Association  of  1745), 
fohnson.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Burke  founded  the  Literary  Club 
n  1764  (see  page  195).  Here  a  Society  of  Artists  met  in  17o8;  and 
mother  Society,  including  West,  Wilson,  Wilton,  Chambers,  Sandby, 
Sec,  who,  from  tHe  Turk's  Head,  petitioned  George  IIL  to  patronise 
i  Boyal  Academy  of  Art.  In  Gerard-street  was  formerly  the  chief 
eceiving-house  of  the  Twopenny  Post.  Con^ton-sireet  was  built  in 
he  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  Sir  Francis  Compton  ;  and  New  Comnton- 
ttreet  was  first  named  StUdolpk-streei,  after  Sir  Richard  Stiddolph, 
he  owner  of  the  land.— Dr.  Bimbault,  in  JVistes  and  Qutristy  No.  lA. 
See  Sqoaabb:  Suho.} 

The  Lion  Brswery,  In  Soho,  was  flonnerly  the  property  of  the  uncle  of  Sir 
lichard  PbilUpt,  who  was  braogbt  up  in  this  establishment,  to  which  he  was 

*  "  Soho  Is  the  same  as  '  pray  stop* "  (Booth's  Jnalyiieol  Diet,) :  hence  it  mav 
lave  been  applied,  in  the  above  instance,  to  the  extension  of  building  in  this  dl- 
ection,  more  especially  ss  it  wss  prohibited  by  a  prcslamatlon  in  1671. 
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heir.    Thla  prospectWe  fortune  did  not,  hoveTer,  oreieome  lus 
bosineu  of  a  brewer ;  and  a  passion  for  llterataitt,  and  partuBlKlr 
matics  and  experimental  philosophy,  led  him,  at  the  age  of  17,  to  ' 
fh>m  his  fkmily  connexions,  and  seek  his  own  chance  of  lUb. 

SOMERSET  HOUSE,  OLD, 

Or  SoMBBSBT  Place,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Stnad,  «■■  ao- 
mencad  about  1547,  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  m&tenttl  undecff  £:• 
ward  VI.  To  obtain  space  and  building  materiAls,  he  iliiiiiiiTrtr 
Strand  or  Chester's  Inn,  and  the  episcopal  hoases  of  Tjrhlifid,  Ce«a- 
tiyr,  Worcester,  and  Llandaff,  besides  the  church  and  tower  of  SC  hoi 
of  Jerusalem:  for  the  stone,  also,  he  pulled  down  the  forest  uortb  cbs- 
ter  of  St.  Paul's;  St.  Mary's  church  was  also  taken  down,  and  tkef^ 
became  part  of  the  Eftrden.  The  duke's  cofferer's  aoooamt  aiiovs  :k 
building,  in  1551,  to  have  cost  10,091/.  (present  monej,  50^00011)  Be 
architect  was  John  of  Padua,  contemporary  with  Holbein ;  and  tiwrt  i 
a  plan  of  the  house  among  Thorpe's  drawings  in  the  Soaoe  Bfose^:  c 
was  the  first  building  of  Italian  architecture  erected  in  E^siu^ 
Stow  describes  it,  in  1603,  as  '<  a  large  and  beantifnl  houaey  but  jet  b> 
finished."  The  Protector  did  not  inhabit  the  palace ;  for  ha  wm  k- 
pritoned  in  the  Towe^  in  1549,  and  beheaded  in  156SL  Somerset  Flier 
then  deTolyed  to  the  Crown,  and  was  assigpaed  bj  Edward  TL  t«>  ^ 
sister  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

"  Feb.  1566-7,  Cornelius  de  la  Noye,  an  alehymltt,  wreoght  fai  fliisi t 

House,  and  abused  many  in  promising  to  convert  any  metaU  into  nUL'— ^^n 
JBurffhleg't  Notes. 

In  1570,  Queen  Elisabeth  went  to  the  Royal  Exchange  *frsabff 
bouse  at  the  Strand,  called  Somerset  House;"  it  also  oocnrs  as  "'Soa»> 
set  Place,  beyond  Strand  Bridge."  The  queen  lent  the  mamioato  ker 
kinsman,  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose  guest  she  occasionally  becameL  At  kir 
death,  the  palace  was  settled  as  a  jointure-house  of  tine  qaeen-coBSBCt; 
and  passed  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  1.,  bj  whose  eoe- 
mand  it  was  called  Detmuark  Haute.  Inigo  Jones  ereeted  **  new  bdid- 
ings  and  enlargements."  Here  the  remains  of  Anne  and  Jsbhs  L  hf 
in  state.  For  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  L,  Inlgo  Joacs  bsi^ 
a  chapel,  with  a  rustic  arcade  and  Corinthian  colnmnsy  fsdi^  the 
Thames ;  and  here  the  queen  established  a  convent  of  Capuchin  frhn: 
in  the  pssssge  leading  from  east  to  west,  under  the  qnamngle  of  tke 
present  Somerset  House,  are  five  tombstones  of  the  queen's  attsDdnti. 

Prom  a  manuscript  inventory  in  the  Ilbraiy  of  Ifr.  Goti^,  ■*  the  ^ifffrf 
goodt  at  Somerset  House"  were  numerous  and  costly.  Of  the  goods  aad  ferai- 
ture  appraised  in  1649,  the  arras  hangings  and  Upettiy  were  of  great  talae;  ite 
state-beds,  pavilions,  canopiee,  cloths-of-state,  carpets,  mantles,  table4bKi,  fa. 
were  very  rich :  one  of  the  beds  of  embroidered  Preneh  satin  was  valued  at  IMtt. 
Among  the  pictures  wss  the  Madonna  by  Raphael,  valued  at  2000/  ;  a  8k«^ 
Venus  by  Corregglo,  at  10001.;  and  many  by  Titian,  And.  del  Satto,  lolio  £»• 
mano,  Guido,  Correggio,  Giorgione,  Vandyke,  ftc. 

Of  the  tenements  "  belonging  unto  Somerset  House^  (SO  Inns),  fbe  Red  Uss, 
nearly  opposite,  is  the  only  remaining  one  among  the  signs  In  the  Use  tts  sciij^ 
tnied  sign-stone  is  built  into  the  house  No.  342. 

Inigo  Jones  died  here  in  1652.  During  the  Protectorate,  the  sksr 
and  chapel  were  ordered  to  be  burnt;  and  in  1659  the  palace  wss  sbost 
to  be  sold  for  10,000Z.;  but  after  the  Restoration,  the  Qneen-aoklMr 
Henrietta  returned  to  Somerset  House,  which  she  repaired:  ham  ibi 
exclaims,  in  Cowley's  courtlj  verse : 

"Before  mv  gate  a  street's  broad  channel  goes. 
Which  still  <f  ith  waves  of  crowding  peopls  Aowsdp 
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And  ererj  day  there  pasMt  by  my  tide, 

Up  to  lu  weitem  reach,  the  London  tide. 

The  spring-tidet  of  the  term.    My  front  looki  down 

On  all  the  pride  and  buaineat  of  the  town." 

iTaller'f  adulatory  incenw  rises  still  higher: 

"  But  what  new  mine  thii  work  sappUet  t 
Can  Bueh  a  pile  from  ruin  risef 
This  like  the  fint  creation  sbowt, 
Ai  If  at  your  command  it  roie." 

Upon  Her  Mqfetiy't  New  Buildings  at  Somertei  Houtt, 

Here  was  introdooed  into  England  the  iolaying  of  floors  with  eo- 
3ured  woods.  Pepys  gossips  of  "  the  qaeen-mother's  court  at  Somer* 
et  House,  above  our  own  queen's;  mass  in  the  chapel ;  the  garden ;  and 
be  new  buildings,  mighty  magnificent  and  costly,"  **  stately  and  nobly 
umished ;"  and  *'  the  great  stone  stairs  in  the  garden,  with  the  brare 
cbo."  The  queen-mother  died  abroad  in  1669.  In  1669-70  the  re- 
naina  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  'May  for  many  weeks  in  royal 
t«>t«**  at  Somerset  House;  and  thence  he  was  buried  with  every  honour 
Isort  of  regality.  Thither  the  remains  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were  re- 
nowed  from  Whitehall,  in  1668,  and  were  laid  in  state  in  the  great  hall 
>f  Somerset  House,  ''and  represented  in  effigie,  standing  on  a  bed  of 
;rimson  velvet :"  he  was  buried  from  hence  with  great  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry, which  provoked  the  people  to  throw  dirt,  in  the  night,  on  his 
»acatcheon  that  was  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  Somerset  House : 
tiis  pompous  funeral  oost  28,000/.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IL  in  1686, 
tbepalaoe  became  the  sole  residence  of  the  queen  dowager,  Catherine 
[>f  Braganza;  and  in  1678  three  of  her  household  were  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Sir  Edmoodbnry  Godfrey,  by  decoying  him  into  Somerset 
House,  and  there  strangling  him.  (See  Pbimbosb  Hill,  page  629.) 
The  queen  had  here  a  small  establishment  of  Capuchins,  who  inhabited 
'*  the  New  Friary,"  as  did  the  Capuchins  in  Henrietta-Maria's  time, 
'« the  Old  Friary  :'*  both  are  shown  in  a  plan,  1706. 

Strype  describes  the  palace  about  1720 :  its  front  with  stone  pillars 
its  spacious  square  court,  great  hall  or  guard-room,  large  staircase  and 
rooms  of  state,  larger  courts,  and  "  most  pleasant  garden ;''  the  water- 
gate,  with  figures  of  Thames  and  Isis ;  and  the  water-garden,  with  foun- 
tain and  statues.  Early  in  the  last  century,  court  masquerades  were 
given  here;  Addison,  in  the  Freeholder,  mentions  one  in  1716:  and  in 
1763  a  splendid  fite  was  given  here  by  Government  to  the  Venetian 
Ambassadors.  In  1771,  ih^  Royal  Academy  had  apartments  in  the 
palace,  granted  them  b^  George  III.  In  1776,  Parliament  settled  upon 
Queen  Charlotte  Buckmgham  House,  in  which  she  then  resided,  in  lieu 
of  Old  Somerset  House,  which  was  given  up  to  be  demolished,  for* 
the  erection  upon  the  site  of  certain  public  offices;  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  Elv  House  being  applied  towards  the  expenses.  The  chapel, 
which  had  been  openeafor  the  Protestant  service,  by  order  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  1711,  was  not  closed  until  1777.  The  venerable  court-way 
from  the  Strand,  ^d  the  dark  and  winding  steps  which  led  down  to  the 
garden  braeath  the  shade  of  ancient  and  lofty  trees,  were  the  last  lin- 
gering features  of  Somerset  Place,  and  were  characteristio  of  the  gloomj 
uves  and  fortunes  of  its  royal  and  noble  inmates. 

S0MEB8ET  HOUSE 

Occupies  the  site  of  the  oidpaiaee,  an  area  of  800 feet  by  600,  or  a  few 
feet  leu  than  the  area  of  Knasell-square.  It  is  the  finest  work  of  Sir 
William  Chambers :  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1776 ;  and  the  Strand 
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front,  7  itories  high,  was  nearly  completed  id  1780.*  It  eonula  Jx 
rostio  arcade  baaement  of  9  arches,  supportiog^  Corintbiaa  tsk^isi. 
and  an  attic  in  the  centre,  with  a  balastrade  at  emch  ijiliiMifr; : 
whole  in  Portland  stone.  The  key-stones  of  the  arches  are  •  '~ 
masks  of  Ocean,  and  the  eight  g^at  rifers  of  Bni^Uiid— the  1 
Humber,  Mersey,  Bisdwar, Dee,  Tweed, Tyne,  and  Sevem^eei  . 
by  Carlini  and  Wilton.  In  the  frieie  of  the  three  middle  wiodo  vi  c^ 
medallions  of  George  III.,  his  oueen,  and  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  b 
the  attic  are  stataes  of  Justice,  Truth,  Valour,  and  Temperaaee;  ^ 
summit  being  surmounted  by  the  British  Arms^,  supported  by  Fasskz: 
the  Genius  of  England.  The  vanltinga  of  the  Teatibale  are  uri'fcf 
with  sculptures  from  the  antique,  and  are  supported  bj  t we  iwi^  r  i' 
eoupled  Doric  columns.  On  the  east  side  are  the  entnaeas  m  -i' 
apartments  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society  of  Antiqaariee,  the  fito. 
Astronomical  Society,  and  the  Geological  Society ;  and  on  tbe  weit  vet 
those  of  the  Royal  Academy,  subsequendy  of  the  School  of  D««i. 
next  of  the  University  of  London  Board.  Over  the  central  desrw. 
east,  is  a  bust  of  Newton;  west,  of  Michael  Angelo ;  far  Wiltoa,  B.1- 

Facing  the  restibule  is  a  massiTe  bronse  group  of  George  IIL  yem- 
ing  upon  a  rudder,  backed  by  the  prow  of  a  Roman  (!)  TeeacL  mi  « 
oouchant  lion ;  and  at  the  monarch's  feet  is  a  figure  of  the  Thsaesh 
with  an  urn  and  cornucopia :  the  work  of  John  Bacon,  BlA.;  cest  SBst^^ 

The  inner  side  of  the  Strand  front  has  in  the  attio  stataes  of  t^ 
four  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  over  the  centre  are  the  British  Aim. 
supported  by  marine  deities  holding  a  featoon  of  netting  filled  wA 
fish,  &a  Ornaments  of  antique  altars  and  sphinxes  acrtitu  the  dsm- 
nejs ;  and  on  the  key -stones  are  sculptured  masks  af  tutelar  destsH. 

The  east,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  edifice  are  GoremnMot  OSce^ 
which  occupy,  besides  the  superstructure,  two  storlee  below  the  gmeni 
level  of  the  quadrangle,  the  passages  to  which  are  akilfoUj  ooatrirei. 
The  centre  of  the  south  side  is  enriched  with  Corinthian  eolamas  mi 
pilasters,  and  a  pediment  with  a  baa-relief  of  the  arms  of  the  nsvr  «f 
&reat  Britain,  a  sea-nymph,  sea-horses,  and  tritons ;  tropfaiee,  rmHS,*ks. 

The  Thames  front,  800  feet  in  length,  is  in  the  Venetian  it^ 
and  is  enriched  with  columns,  pilasters,  pediments,  ^c:  at  eedi  a- 
tremity  is  an  archway  opening  to  Somerset-place  on  the  west,  asd 
King's  College  on  the  east ;  the  latter  built  by  Shr  Robert  Ssurin,  is 
IBSSf  in  accordance  with  Chambers*  design.  In  each  end  a  portico 
■tends  on  the  summit  of  a  semicircular  arch,  the  bases  of  two  out  of  iti 
four  columns  resting  on  the  hollow  part,  giring  an  air  of  liMsenfity  ia- 
tolerabie  in  arehitecture. 

The  Terrace  is  60  feet  in  width,  and  raised  CO  feet  above  the  bs^sf 
the  river,  upon  a  massiTe  rustic  arcade,  which  has  a  oentral  watar-gste 
■nrmounted  with  a  colossal  mask  of  the  river  Thames.  The  side  anbai 
are  flanked  by  rustic  columns,  and  surmounted  by  atone  ooachaat  fios% 
between  8  and  9  feet  in  length.  The  terrace  is  skirted  with  a  bilsi- 
trade;  and  here  again  is  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Thames.  Tbe  wa& 
was  formerly  open  to  the  pubtio  on  Sundays :  the  prospeet  iaeiodas  tht 
river,  with  its  magnifioent  bridges  and  picturesque  craft;  the  dly,  witk 
its  domes,  towers,  and  spires ;  the  forest  of  maste;  and  tlw  Sane/  k32i 
on  the  south :  recalling  Cowley's  lines : 

'*  My  other  fair  and  more  nu^estiek  ftoe 
(Who  can  the  fair  to  more  advantage  place  f) 
For  ever  gases  on  itself  below. 
In  the  best  mirrour  that  the  world  can  thaw  ; 

R. 's^lTW  *  ^"^  to  the  wall  of  the  wettein  tirrrsir,  nrBrniyrsef^  jIilc.  h  m 
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And  bcre  behold,  in  a  long  bending  row, 
How  two  joynt  citlet  make  one  glorioiu  bow ; 
The  midst,  the  noblest  place,  possessed  by  me; 
Best  to  be  seen  by  all,  and  all  o'enee. 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn  my  Joyful  eye. 
Here  the  great  Court,  there  the  rich  Town  1  spy. 
On  either  side  dwells  safety  and  delight ; 
Wealth  on  the  left,  and  Power  on  the  right." 

In  the  quadrangle  are  the  Admiraltr  OflBceSi  where  are  the  Model 
:oom  (see  p.  541);  the  Audit  OflSce,the  Leffaoy  Daty  Office,  and  Inland 
levenue  Office  (Stamps,  Taxes,  and  Excise).  The  mechanical  stamping 
I  executed  in  the  basement:  the  presses  for  stamping  postage  en- 
elopes,  bj  Edwin  Hill,  are  the  perfection  of  automatic  machinery.  In 
.omerset-plaoe,  west,  is  the  office  of  the  Tithe  Commission  and  of  the 
Lei^trar-General :  to  the  latter  are  transmitted  registers  of  a  miUion 
Irtba,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  a  year. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  Stamps  and  Taxes  Office,  on  the  south  side,  is  a 
ratch-faoe,  popularly  believed  to  be  the  woteh  of  a  bricklayer,  and  placed  there 
a  a  memorial  of  his  life  having  been  saved  in  his  fiill,  when  the  wall  was  buUd- 
ng,  hy  his  watch-chain  catchinic  In  some  portion  of  the  soaffold.  Such  is  the 
raditlonal  story;  but  the  watch-face  was  really  put  up  some  forty  years  since  as 
meridian-mark  for  a  transit  Instrument  in  a  window  of  the  Royal  Society's 
nte-room,  in  the  Inner  fhce  of  the  north  fVont. 

Telford,  the  engineer,  when  he  came  to  London  in  1782,  got  employed 
»n  the  qnadranele. 

Somerset  House  is  almost  the  only  public  building  which  distin- 
puiahes  the  reign  of  George  III. :  it  cost  half  a  million  of  money  by 
he  extant  accounts.  The  stvle  is  Italian,  "  refined  to  a  degree  scarcely 
(xcelled  by  Palladio  himself. '  {ElmeM.)  The  exterior  is  the  perfection 
»f  masonry.  The  Ionic,  Composite,  and  Corinthian  capitals  throughout 
,he  building  were  copied  from  models  executed  at  Rome,  by  Chambers, 
rotn  antioue  originals:  the  sculptors  employed  in  the  decorations  were 
[^arlini,  Wilton,  Geracci,  NoUekens,  Bacon,'Banks,  and  Flaxman. 

The  west  wing,  left  incomplete  by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  was  resumed 
n  1852  (for  the  Inland  Revenue  Office),  Pennethome  architect :  this 
iviog,  800  feet  in  length,  will  face  Wellington-street;  its  south  end  was 
rompleted  in  1853:  tne  details  are  copied  from  the  main  building ;  but 
he  ornamental  sculpture  is  very  inferior. 

SOUTH-SEA  HOUSE  (tHE), 

Phreadneedle-street  and  Old  Broad-street,  is  the  office  of  the  Sonth-Ses 
[Company,  originated  by  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Sir  John  Blunt 
**  muoh-iniured  Blunt*'),  in  1711,  for  the  discharge  of  nearly  10  millions 
>f  public  debt;  for  which  they  were  ^pwited,  in  1720,  the  monopoly  of 
;he  trade  to  the  South  Seas  and  the  mines  of  Spanish  America.  In  April 
1720  the  Company's  stock  rose  to  819/.  per  cent ;  and  early  in  June  it 
lad  risen  to  8902.  per  cent.  The  Directors  then  opened  fresh  books  fon 
%  nibMnription  of  4»000,000{.  at  10002.  per  cent.  Before  the  expiration 
>f  the  month,  the  subscription  was  at  200/.  per  cent  premium,  and  the 
itocic  aft  nearly  1100/.  I^ewton,  on  being  asked  aa  to  the  continuance 
vf  the  rising  of  the  South-Sea  stock,  answered^  that  '<  he  conld  not  caL* 
mlate  on  Me  madness  of  the  people/'  Prior  writes :  *'  I  am  tired  of 
t>oUtic8,  and  lost  in  the  South  Sea.  The  roaring  of  the  waTet  and  the 
inadneaa  of  the  people  were  justly  put  together."  A  journal  of  Aug. 
$  saye:  '*Our  South-Sea  equipage  increases  erery  day ;  the  eity  ladiea 
Miy  South-Sea  jewels,  hire  South-Sea  coaches,  and  buy  South-Sea  es- 
tate*." With  the  oonnivanoe  of  the  Government,  the  scheme  reached 
;his  dinWKy  wh«n  the  fhiudi  of  the  Direeton  transpired ;  within  three 
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months  the  stock  fell  to  86^  per  cent,  and  «*  the  8o«th 
bunt.    (See  Ezoharoi  Allbt,  peg^  272.) 

The  8oath-8es  Kheme  wm  lampooned  by  8  viit,  and  Mtiziaed  ^  Vsps 

"  Statesmen  and  patriota  piled  aUke  the  stocks, 
Feerest  and  butler  shared  alike  the  box; 
And  judges  Jobbed,  and  bishops  bit  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  packed  cants  for  baU-m^mmm  : 
Britain  waa  sank  in  lucre's  sordid  i ' 


Among  the  Tletlms  wae  the  poor  maatae,  "  Tom  of  Ten  Thooana^  :bf 
Bndgell),  who  lost  hii  whole  fortune  and  his  reason.  The  Dnke  of  Ckni»  " 
300,000/.  Gay,  the  poet,  posaesaed  20,000/.  South-Sea  Stock,  wbieh  he  w^tz^ 
to  aell,  and  thus  luat  profit  and  principal.    (See  Mackay's  J\ipuiar  JXwtmtim 

The  Company  hu  long  ceased  to  be  a  tradinf^  body;  and  is  IS^ 
the  Soath-Sea  stock,  to  the  amount  of  10  millions^  was  eonvertei  ^- 
paid  off.  The  original  office  (formerly  the  Exciae  OAoe)  v«  b  ■'' 
Broad-street,  and  was  known  as  *<  the  Old  Soath-Sea  HoMa'^  Ti 
new  building  in  Threadneedle-street  has  a  Doric  portico,  and  iarir** 
qoadrangle,  with  a  Tuscan  colonnade  and  a  foantain  ;  bat  it  has  *^ 
or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or  comers-out — a  desolation  aooetha^  uf 
Baldutha's."  (C  Lasmb.)  The  great  hall  for  ealaa  and  tlie  limz^Tt;: 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  governors  and  sub-gOTemora,  huge  e^> 
&e.  Undemeatn  are  vaulted  cellars,  wherein  were  once  deponted  d*. 
lars  and  pieces  of  eight ;  but  the  place  is  now  an  oncheerj  road. 

SOUTHWABK. 

Of  the  etymology  of  this  ancient  suburb,  Mr.  Ralph  Lindsay,  FiwA, 
has  collected  mnety-teven  authorities,  commencing  with  SutSpepke,  dj> 
ing  the  Saxon  Heptarchy :  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  it  wk  tt 
extensive  station  and  cemetery  of  the  Romans  during-  an  early  period ./ 
their  dominion  in  Britain,  attested  hj  the  fictile  raaes  and  pavcaestt 
(portioni  of  Roman  houses)  found  in  South  wark  (see  page  651).  It  *« 
embanked,  contemporaneously  with  the  three  great  Roman  roedi  ifeva 
to  have  terminated  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  to  hare  commmaktitei 
with  the  City  by  a  trqjeetut,  or  ferry,  over  the  Thames  to  Dovfi:^ 
from  Stoney -street,  Bankside ;  and  another  to  the  Tower,  or  An  Pe^ 
Una,  from  Stoney-lane,  Tooley-street.  To  its  fortification  mw  be  trwed 
the  Saxon  name,  Sudwercke,  the  south  work  of  London.  It  is  edU 
jSurder-virhB  in  a  Danish  account  of  a  battle  foughl  here  by  Kiag  Okf 
in  1008 ;  and  Sutk-weoree  in  the  narrative  of  Earl  Godwin^  attack  k 
1053,  when  here  was  a  wooden  bridge.  Southwark  waa  barat  bf 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  Domesday-book  the  Bishop  of  Baieiix  faak 
here  one  monastery  (Bermondsey),  and  one  haven  (St.  Savioor's  deck^ 
On  coins  of  William  I.  we  find  Svetkewr,  or  Sveikerk;  on  pcoMi 
of  William  XL,  Svtkeok,  Svtkewi,  and  Svtkmnr;  and  aboat  l(m,  tk 
annual  revenue  derived  from  it  was  only  16/.    In  1327,  npoa  the  eoa- 

Jlalnt  that  Southwark  was  the  refuge  of  felons  and  thievea,  Bdvard 
II.  sold  the  vill  or  town  to  the  dtisens  of  Londour— the  Idi^  atil  bw^ 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  appointing  the  bailiff.  Edward  lY.  giaatsd  tb 
dtisens  an  annual  fair ;  by  charter  of  Edward  TL,  the  fitU  ooatrBl  d 
Southwark  was  vested  in  the  dtisens :  and  by  Aot  of  Coaunon  Cosadl, 
16B0,  it  was  oonstituted  a  ward  of  the  City,  by  the  name  of  Bri^t 
Without,— the  first  alderman  of  which  was  Sir  John  AySib,  llS. 
Southwark  has  sent  members  to  parliament  sinoe  iea^.  Zdwuri  L 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  artists  In  glass,  who,faaui.  Hesrv  YUU 
glased  the  windows  of  King's  College  dupel,  Cambridge^ 

On  July  1,  I4fi0,  Jack  &de  arrived  in  Southwark  (see  p^e  mi 
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oD  Feb.  3^  1554,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  and  the  Kentyshemen  appeared 
s  ;    both,  probably,  in  St.  George's  Fields. 

*  A.t  this  ttme  wu  Wyat  entered  Into  Kent-ttreet,  and  so  by  Sslact  Oeorge't 
rch  into  Southwarke.  Hinaelfe  and  part  of  his  companye  cam  in  ooode  array 
n  Barmesey-atrete." — Ths  Chronielt  o/Qite§n  Jane^  QiMea  ifary,  kc. 

In  1642,  Soathwark  was  defended  b?  a  fort  with  four  half  bulwarks, 
lie  Dog  and  Duck,  St.  George's  Fields ;  a  large  fort  with  four  bnl- 
rks,  near  the  end  of  Blackman -street;  and  a  redoubt  with  four 
klcsy  near  the  Lock  Hospital,  Kent>street. 

7he  ancient  town,  however,  was  but  a  small  portion  of  what  we 
>'w  as  the  Borough,  and  was  the  Guildable  Manor,  extending  from  St. 
.ry  Overy's  Dock  westward,  to  Hays-lane,  Tooley-street,  eastward ; 
ith  aa  far  as  the  Town -hall,  thence  to  Counter-street  and  St.  Mary 
erj's  Dock.  The  other  portions,  viz.  the  King's  Manor  and  the 
eat  Liberty  Manor,  were  not  part  of  the  Borough  until  they  were 
rcbsLsed  by  the  Corporation  of  London  from  King  Edward  YI. ;  the 
rrporation  being  the  lords. 

Southwark  was  first  called  the  Borough  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
occupies  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  City  of  London  itselll 
le  principal  street,  from  the  south  end  of  Old  London  Bridge  to  St. 
arf^aret's  Hill,  was  formerly  called  Long  Southwark  (Howeirs  Lon^ 
nopo/w),  afterwards  High-street,  but  is  now  Wellington- Hreet ;  thence 
!.  Margarefi  Hill;  and  next,  High-etreet,  Blaehman-etreet,  and 
ewingUm  Cauteway, 

At  No.  6  Blackman-street,  Sir  James  South  (eldest  son  of  a  dis^ 
snsing  chemist  in  the  High-street)  nutde  seyernl  valuable  astronomical 
iserTations.    (See  Kensinoton,  page  431.) 

At  No.  104,  High-street,  sign  of  the  Golden  Kbj  (of  which  a  Token 
Lists),  lived  Mr.  EUiotson,  chemist  and  druggist,  father  of  John 
lUiotson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  old  High-street  had  many  picturesque  gabled  houses  in  the  pre- 
)nt  century,  the  last  of  which  were  removed  for  the  approach  to  Mew 
.ondon  Bridge  (see  page  57).  On  the  east  side  remain  several  old 
ms  (see  page  401):  one  of  the  taverns  on  the  west  side  was  *'the 
tumble-down  Dick,"  in  our  time  painted  as  a  drunken  toper,  but  ori- 
linaUy  a  caricature  of  the  downfal  of  Bichard  Cromwell,  **  the  New 
Protector."  Nearly  opposite  the  east  end  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  and 
ower,  and  the  Lady-chapel,  was  built  in  1854  a  Clock-tower,  resembling 
i  market-crofls,  of  Gothic  design,  with  a  canopied  niche  for  a  statue  of 
.he  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  Adjoining  the  RaHway  Stations  (see 
>age  641)  Was  St,  Olave't  School,  taken  down  in  1849  (see  page  218). 
Were  also  is  St.  Thomas's  HoapiTAL,  described  at  page  286;  and  St. 
laouAs's  Chitrch,  at  page  168. 

Tootey-ttreet  (eastward  of  London  Bridge)  is  corrupted  fh>m  St. 
Olave's,  or  St.  Olaffs,  street.  Here  were  the  Bridge  Houte  and  Yard, 
for  the  stowage  of  materials  for  the  repaira  of  London  Bridge ;  besides 
com  granaries,  public  ovens,  and  a  public  brew-house :  the  site  is  now 
Cotton's  Wharf  and  Hays's  Wharf. 

The  Borough  Compter,  a  prison,  in  Mill-lane,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Inn  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  its  mill,  &c. 

Southwark  possessed  two  Mintt/or  coinage,  described  at  pages  508 
and  609 :  the  ancient  mint  is  thought  to  have  stood  upon  the  site  of  the 
faoase  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes,  in  Carter-lane,  nearly  opposite  St.  Olave's 
Church,  in  Tooley-street.  (See  Cbipts,  page  242.)  Here  too  waa 
**  the  Abbot's  Inn  of  St.  Augustine"  (deed  1280),  afterwards  belonging 
to  the  St.  Leger  famiW:  and  thence  called  Selllnger  {i.  e.  St.  Leger*s), 
now  Chamberlain's,  Wharf.    Next  was  the  Bridge-house ;  and  then, 

X  X 
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Mitward,  the  Inn  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle;  and  Battln  toi^i.^f 
a  water-coarse  pertaioin^  to  the  Abbey.  The  Maaor  of  the  Miae,ir 
John  Burcettor  e,  Un^.  Henr  j  VI.,  is  kept  in  memory  b?  Mik  !■■  b. 
Hase-pond ;  and  upon  the  site  of  *'  St. Thomas's  Tents  the  Vt  amw 
refugees  of  the  PaUtinate  in  Germanv  **  pitched  their  totta*  a  a 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.    The  Maze  was  ouilt  upon  in  Aobr^^a  ciot 

Hondydown  extendi  from  Toolej-street  to  Dockhead:  xt«ai,fcv 
Elisabeth,  a  grasing-field  (Horsejdowne).  Here  lias  been  NboihrE'' 
a  liandsome  Male,  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School  for  GOO  boys  (sea  p^  1^ 


*'  This  street,  Horeelydown,  (as  1  was  told  by  a  sober  eo> 
who  said  he  bad  It  ftom  an  old  record,)  was  so  called,  for  that  the 
overflowing  It,  wsa  so  effectually  drawn  off,  that  the  place  became  a  pW  9^' 
field,  where  hor$e»  and  other  cattle  used  to  pasture  and  lye  down,  befiar  c 
Btxeet  was  built."— /Talloe,  1708. 

On  May  II.  1854.  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner.  F.S.  A.,  communicated  to  the  Socicssra'lX 
qnaries  Notices  of  a  Drawing  in  the  Society's  possesion,  being  a  copy  of  a.  ?*&-* 
at  Hatfield  House,  representing  a/«<e  on  Horseljdown;  and  of  aplaa  of  M«nr 
down  in  1544,  belonging  to  the  govemo/s  of  8L  Olave's  and  St.  John's  Gaam 
School.  The  picture  shows  a  view  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  the  ^6mur 
The  foreground  is  occupied  by  holiday  groups;  cooks  are  prepariag  a  las^e  k-^ 
at  a  kitchen ;  and  In  the  mid-distance  are  the  stocks,  with  a  sslftaxy  can' 
Underneath  a  tree  are  two  figures,  supposed  to  represent  Bea  Jsbbsb  a 
Shakspeare,  who  are  not  unlikely  to  have  been  present  at  this^Slc. 

ThB  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  and  Church  of  St.  Sanomr^  ase  i>- 
icribed  at  pages  156-159:  in  the  Cotton  Collection  ia  a  book  winch  i^- 
merly  l>elonged  to  a  Prior. 

Moniague-elotef  adjoining  St.  Saviour's  Church,  waa  the  cloister <:^ 
the  monastery ;  and,  i^ter  the  Dissolution,  appertained  to  the  i 
built  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown  (Viscount  Montague),  who  <  ~ 

grant  of  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  and  the  i 

wharfs,  shops,  &c. ;  and  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  Dodc  was  the  Priorv  sBl 

Banktide,  <*the  Banlt"  (Thames-bank  in  Domesday-book),  ertna 
fh>m  near  St.  Saviour's  Church  to  Blaclcfriars  Brid^.  Here  wwetv 
'<  Beare- gardens,  places  wherein  were  kept  Ijearea,  balls,  and  st^ 
beasts,  to  be  bayted ;  as  also  mastives,  in  several  kenles,  novri^sd  :• 
bayt  them"  (iSieoie).  Here  Edward  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  DnlvidiCsi- 
lege,  kept  the  Bear-garden,  temp.  Elizabeth  and  James  I.;  hot  ^^ 
Mi^esty^s  Bear-garden"  was  removed  to  Hockley .iii>the-Hole,  C«i- 
enwell,  in  1686-7 :  the  site  of  the  old  Bear-garden  is  now  oteofki 
by  the  Eagle  Foundrr,  adjacent  to  Bear-garden  Wharf.  Here  bI»: 
were  the  Globe,  the  Rose,  the  Hope,  and  the  Swan  Theatres  ;^ 
TnBATBEs).  Between  the  Bear-gardens  and  the  Clinke  Prison  vat 
the  Stew-honses,  regulated  by  parliament  as  remotely  as  llO  {9^ 
Henry  I.):  thev  were  held  by  Walworth,  mayor,  aa  lessee  «a^ 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  were  spoiled  and  plundered  by  Vit 
Tyler :  the  allowed  stew-houses  had  their  signs  painted  on  tharwdi 
towards  the  Thames ;  as  a  Boar's  Head,  the  Croes  Keys,  the  Cardiairi 
Hat,  &c.  The  stews  were  put  do w n  b  v  sound  of  trumpet,  by  Henrr  Till 
Brfore  the  Restoration  the  theatres  had  disappeared,  and  Banksak  be- 
came the  abode  of  dyers,  '*  for  the  conveniency  of  the  wafter.**  Hen 
are  CarcUnaVs  Cap  Alley  and  Pike  Garden;  also  iKose  ABay  id 
Olobe  Alley,  from  the  old  theatres.     Pike  Garden  is  named  ic  i 


parliamentary  survey  of  1649  as  '*  late  parcel  of  the  possessioBS  U 
Charles  Stuart,  late  king  of  England ;"  and  in  another  sorvey,  nai* 
in  1653,  occurs  *Hhe  late  king's  barge-honse,  on  the  Banknde.*^ 

WtMcheeter  House,  or  Palace,  founded  about  1107,  by  Kabop  Wslttf 
Giflkrd,  with  its  courts,  offices,  and  water-stairs,  occupied  great  pert 
9C  ''the  Bank;**  and  had  on  the  south  gardens,  sUtnss,  Ibofitt^ 
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a  spacious  park :  hence  Park-tireet,  The  decaying  palace  was  let 
irarehouses  and  wharfs ;  and  the  venerable  remains  ot  its  great  hall, 
h  a  f^rand  circular  gable- window,  of  rare  tracery,  were  laid  open  by 
re  in  August  1814.  llie  Vinegar-works  of  Messrs.  Pott  are  upon 
t  of  the  park  site,  and  are  held  of  the  see  of  Winchester.   Adjoin- 

vrmB  JRochuter  Route,  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester :  it 
od  on  the  north  side  of  the  Borough  Market- place,  part  of  which 
B  Rochester-jard ;  and  Rochester- street  still  exists.  This  estate, 
tientlj  called  Grimes  Croft,  was  granted  by  William,  second  Earl  of 
irren,  to  the  monks  of  Rochester,  by  placing  his  knife  upon  the  altar 
St.  Andrew.    Rochester  House  was  taken  down  in  1604. 

DeadnunCt-plaee,  west  of  the  market,  is  said  to  be  corrupted  from 
smond- place,  where  dwelt  the  Earl  of  Desmond;  here  are  the  Col- 
:e  founded  by  Thomas  Cure,  saddler  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
;b  ;  almshouses  built  by  Edward  AUeyn,  1616,  and  other  almshouses. 

Sonthwark  Token$.—ljk  the  Beaufoy  Collection,  at  Guildhall,  are  <'  the  Bore's 
ad,"  1649  (between  Nos.  U  and  26  High-Btreei) :  it  was  last  leased  to  the  family 
the  author  of  I  he  present  i^olume,  and  was  sublet  In  tenements,  as  '*  Boar's- 
ad-court,**  taken  down  in  1830.  Next  also  Is  a  "  Dogff  and  Dvcke"  token, 
n  (St.  George's  Fields) ;  "  the  Greene  Man,**  1651  (which  remains  In  Blsckman- 
eet);  **f  Bull  Head  Taveme,"  1667,  pientioned  by  Edward  AUeyn,  founder 
Dolwich  College,  as  one  of  his  resorts;  *'  Duke  of  Sufiblk's  Head,"  1669;  and 
i  **  Swan  with  Two  Necks." 

Sonthwark  and  the  adjacent  districts  are  noted  for  their  manufac- 
res :  as  rope-walks  and  tan-pits  at  Bermondsey ;  barge  and  boat 
kilders,  sawders  and  timber-merchants,  at  Rotherhithe;  also,  hat- 
aking,  brewing,  Tinegar-yards,  and  distilleries,  glass-houses,  potteries, 
id  soap  and  candle  works. 

The  Southwark  Arms  are,  Arg.,  a  rose  displayed.  The  Bridge- 
Mise  mark  is  usually,  but  erroneously,  used  to  designate  Southwark 
Bcause  the  manors  form  part  of  the  Bridge-house  estates.  That 
ark  ia,  azure,  an  annulet  ensigned  with  a  cross  pat^e,  or,  interlaced 
ith  a  aaltire  conjoined  in  base,  of  the  second.  The  City  jurisdiction, 
^cording  to  the  inscription  upon  the  boundary-stone  at  the  western 
itremity  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  wall,  and  other  parts  of  the  liberties, 
Ktends  northward  to  the  Thames,  and  eastward  to  St.  Thomas-a- 
Vatering  in  the  Kent-road ;  comprehending  the  parishes  of  St  George, 
t.  Saviour  (exclusive  of  the  Clink  Liberty),  St.  Thomas,  St.  01aTe,and 
t.  John.    (See  Bkbmondsbt,  p.  40.*  Bothebhithb,  p.  652.) 

SOUTHWARK  FAIR, 

kncicntly  called  ''Our  Lady  Fure  in  Sonthwark,"  was  granted  by 
Ldward  vl.,  in  1550,  when  tlie  sum  of  647/.  2«.  let.  was  paid  to  the  Ring 
>y  the  Corporation  of  London  for  the  two  manors  and  divers  lands  and 
enements.  The  Fair,  held  on  September  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  was 
ipened  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sherins  riding  to  St.  Magnus'  Church 
^r  dinner,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon:  the  former  vested 
irith  his  collar  of  SS.,  without  his  hood;  and  all  dressed  in  their 
)carlet  gowns,  lined,  without  their  cloaks.  They  were  ottended  by 
the  Sword-bearer,  wearing  his  embroidered  cap,  and  carrying  "  the 
[>«arl  sword;"  and  at  the  church  were  met  by  the  aldermen,  all 
>f  whom,  after  evening  prayer,  rode  over  the  bridge  in  procession, 
gnsed  through  the  Fair,  and  continued  either  to  St.  Georffe*s  Church, 
"«wington  Bridge,  or  to  the  stones  pointing  out  the  City  liberties 
fct  St.  Thomas-a- Watering.  They  then  returned  over  the  bridge, 
(tr  to  the  Bridge  House,  where  a  banquet  was  provided,  when  the 
Aldermen  took  leave  of  the  lord  mayor ;  and  all  parties  being  re- 
turned home,  the  bridge-masters  gave  a  supper  to  the  lord  mayor's 
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officers.  Sheriff  Hoare  ihas  describes  the  oeremony  in  1741:  Oa  the 
8th  of  September  the  sheriffs  waited  on  the  lord  majror  in  yroeewioe, 
<<  the  City  music  goinf;  before,  to  proclaim  Somihwark  FaVt  as  it  if 
commonly  called;  althouffh  the  ceremony  is  no  more  than  o«ir  goisf  a 
our  coaches  throngh  the  Borough,  and,  taming  round  by  St.  Gcor|^*t 
Church,  back  agam  to  the  Bridge  House;  and  this  is  to  aigmfy  tke 
license  po  begin  the  Fair."  **  On  this  day  the  Sword-bearer  wesn  s 
fine  embroidered  cap,  said  to  have  been  worked  and  prcaented  to  kks 
City  by  a  monastery.*'  Erelyn  and  Pepys  describe  the  Fair.  Jacob 
HaU  was  one  of  iu  famous  rope-dancers;  and  early  in  the  laat  ceataiT, 
Crawley's  puppet-show  of  the  Creation,  '*  with  the  addition  of  Noab  i 
Flood,' '^Squire  and  Sir  John  Spendail ;  Dancing  Dogs,  and  *<  the  Ball  <tf 
Little  Dogs,"  danced  before  Qiaeen  Anne;  were  Sovthwmrk  Fair  sights. 
Hoffarth,  in  his  plate  of  the  Fair,  shows  Figg  the  prise-lighter,  sod 
Cachnan  the  rope-flTer.  In  1743  the  Fair  continued  fourteeo  days,  sad 
extended  to-  the  Mint;  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  put  down  ike 
shows,  but  the  Fur  was  not  finally  suppressed  until  1763:  the  booth- 
keepers  used  to  collect  money  at  their  stalls  for  Marshalsea  priaoacni 

SPITAI^FIELDS 

Includes  large  portions  of  Bethnal-green,  Shoreditch,  Whttecfaapel, 
and  Mile-end  New-town.  Part  of  the  site  was  anciently  LoUtmik, 
a  oemeterT  of  Roman  London,  in  breaking  up  which,  '*for  cUy  to 
make  brick/'  about  1576^  were  found  sereral  urns  full  of  mahes  sad 
burnt  bones,  and  copper  coins  of  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Nero,  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  Trajan,  &c. ;  aho  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and  glau. 
(See  StoWf  p.  ^4.)  At  the  Sisme  time  were  found  some  stone  cofim 
(British  or  Saxon),  which  are  preserved  in  the  raults  of  Christchnreh. 
Spitalfields  is  named  from  its  having  been  the  site  and  property  <rf 
the  Priory  and  Hosmtal  of  St.  Mary  Spittle  without  Biabopsf^e, 
founded  in  1197,  by  Walter  Bmne,  citizen  of  London,  and  Rosia.  his 
wife,  for  Augustine  canons;  at  the  Dissolution  in  1534  it  had  130 
beds  for  the  receipt,  of  the  poor  of  charity.  Bagford,  in  Leland'a  dA- 
lectanea,  mentions  the  priory,  then  standing,  strongly  built  of  timber, 
with  a  turret  at  one  angle:  its  ruins  were  diseovered  early  in  the 
last  century  north  of  Spital-square.  In  one  of  the  housea  built  here 
lired  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke.  At  the  north-east  comer  of 
Spital-square  was  placed  the  Pulpit-cross,  whence  were  preached,  in 
the  open  air,  the  Spital  Sermons*  (see  p.  123) :  the  pulpit  waa  deatroyed 
in  the  Civil  Wars.  In  the  map  executed  in  the  reign  of  £liza.beth,  tli« 
Spittle  yields  are  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  London,  with  only  » 
few  houses  on  the  site  of  the  Spitid.  The  map  of  a  century  later  shows 
a  square  field  bounded  with  houses,  with  the  old  Artillery  Ground  oc 
the  west,  which  had  been  let  by  the  last  prior  to  the  Artillery  Con- 
panT,  and  is  now  the  site  of  Artillery- street  "  A  Faire  in  Spittie- 
fields"  is  described  in  a  scarce  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museum,  whereat 
William  Lilly  announces  his  astrological  wares  for  sale ;  and  Niobobf 
Culpepper,  uie  herbalist,  says: 

*'  Bid  money,  tbo'  but  little ; 
For  night  comes  on,  sod  ve  must  leave  the  Spittle." 

Culpepper  occupied  a  house  then  in  the  fields,  and  subaeqnentlj  i 
public-house  at  the  comer  of  Red>Lion-court.    Hard  by  the  pr«?7 

*  Hatton  rehttes  of  a  Spital-sennon :  "  In  1682,  three  brothers,  named  Winco^ 
were  called  fVom  remote  places,  and  preached  on  the  three  sermon-days,  ecieei^ 
•o  nicely  in  their  subject,  that  the  second  continued  what  the  first  began,  amd*j< 
third  brought  it  to  a  conciasion." 
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is  PatemMter-row,  where,  and  not  in  Paternoeter-rowi  St.  Paul's 
s  p.  608)y  tome  antiquariea  midntain,  Tarlton,  the  pl^er  at  the 
rtain  Theatre,  **  kept  an  ordinary  in  these  pleasant  fielas.  Bethnal- 
en  and  Spitalfields  were  grassj  open  spaces  in  the  last  centarv;  but 
tal-square,  at  the  south-east  corner,  has  been  the  heart  of  the  silk 
:rict  ainee  "  the*  poor  Protestant  stranj^ers,  Walloons  and  French," 
▼en  from  France  by  the  rcTooation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  settled 
e,  and  thus  founded  the  silk-manufacture  In  England ;  introducing 
>  weaving  of  lustrings,  alamodes,  brocades,  satins,  paduasoys,  du- 
>eay  and  black  velvets:  in  1713  it  was  stated  that  silks,  gold 
1  silver  atuffi^  and  ribbons,  were  made  here  as  good  as  those  of 
ench  fabric;  and  that  black  silk  for  hoods  and  scarfs  was  made 
lually  worth  300,000/.  During  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George  I.  and 
.,  the  Spitalfields  weavers  greatly  increased :  in  1882,  50,000  persons 
tre  entirely  dependent  on  the  silk-manufacture ;  and  the  looms  varied 
»m  14,000  to  17,000.  Of  these,  g^reat  numbers  are  often  unemployed ; 
d  the  distribution  of  funds  raised  for  thehr  relief  has  attracted  to 
»italfields  a  great  number  of  poor  persons,  and  thus  pauperised  the 
strict.  The  earnings  of  weavers  in  1854  did  not  exceed  lOf.  per 
eek,  working  from  14  to  16  hours  A-day  :  the  weaving  is  either  the 
cheat  or  the  thinnest  and  poorest.  The  weavers  are  principally 
nsliah,  and  of  English  origin ;  but  the  manufacturers  or  masters  are 
'  Frendi  extraction ;  and  the  Guillebauds,  the  Deeormcaux,  the  Cha- 
>ts,  and  the  Turquands,  the  Mercerons  and  the  Chauvets,  trace  their 
innexion  with  the  refugees  of  1685.  Many  translated  their  names  into 
.nKlish,  by  which  the  old  families  may  still  be  known :  thus,  the 
«inaitree  called  themselves  Masters;  the  Leroys,  King;  the  Tonne- 
ers.  Cooper ;  the  Lejennes,  Young ;  the  Leblancs,  White ;  the  Le- 
oirs.  Black ;  the  Loiseaus,  Bird. 

The  weavers'  houses,  built  in  narrow  streets,  have  wide  latUoed  win- 
ows  in  the  upper  stories,  which  light  the  work-room.  Upon  the  roofs 
re  bird-traps  and  other  bird-catching  contrivances ;  for  the  weavers 
apply  Lonaon  with  singing-birds,  as  linnets,  woodlarks,  goldfinches, 
rreenfiuches,  and  chaffinches;  and  many,  in  October  and  March,  get 
iieir  livelihood  by  systematic  bird-catching :  matches  of  singing  or 
<  jerking"  call-birds  are  determined  by  the  burning  of  an  inch  of  candle. 

Spitalfields  weavers  have  extremely  small  heads,  6},  6|,  and  6| 
nches  being  the  prevailing  widths ;  and  the  same  fact  is  observable  in 
Doveatry :  the  medium  size  of  the  male  head  in  England  is  7  inches. 
The  weavers'  practice  of  singing  at  their  loom*  was  doubtless  brought 
with  them  from  the  Continent,  as  was  the  custom  of  woollen-weavers. 

*'  I  would  I  were  a  ifeaver,  I  qould  ting  all  manner  of  longt."— ^olitef.  in 
Zr«nfwir.PsrtLactil. 

"  He  got  his  cold  with  litting  up  late,  and  singing  catches  with  cloth  workers." 
^-Cnbbardi  in  Ben  Jonion's  SiUni  Womon,  act  ill.  se.  4. 

Spitalfields  was  a  hamlet  of  Stepney  until  1729,  when  it  was  made  a 
distinct  parish,  and  Christchnrch  was  consecrated  (see  p.  123).  Among 
the  parochial  charities  is  *'  cat  and  dog  money,"  an  eccentric  bequest  to 
be  psid  on  the  death  of  certain  pet  cats  and  dogs. 

Philanthropy  is  at  work  in  the  Ragged  &hool  and  the  Artisans* 
Home  (or  cluD-house).  In  CrispUt'itrett  is  the  Government  School 
of  Design,  where  are  awarded  prises  for  designs  for  fabrics,  draw- 
ing and  painting  from  nature,  crayon-drawing,  Sse,  Spitalfields  Mar- 
ket is  mentioned  by  Hatton,  in  1708,  as  fine  "for  flesh,  fowl,  and 
roots."  Id  the  district  is  Yictobia  Park  (see  pp.  596-7),  and  the 
City  ContumptioH  HoMpitaL 

In  Criipin-itreet.  until  1845,  the  IfatkemaUcai  SoeMg  occupied  Isrge  apart- 
ments, to  thtlr  pUlosophkal  instruments  and  library  of  aoOO  volumes.    The 
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Society,  which  slso  cultivated  electricity,  wm  esUMiabed  in  1717.  at  i 
the  Monmouth's  Head,  io  Monmouth-ttreet,  until  17t5,  when  thcj  niM 
the  White  Hone  Tavern,  in  Wheeler-street;  from  thence,  in  1735,  t»  Bee  Jo- 
son's  Head,  in  Pelham-street ;  and  next  to  Crispin-street.  The  ntemtan  *«-9 
chieflvtradesmen  and  artisans;  amongthose  ofhigher  rank  were  Casten.  Ft  i- 
lond,  Thomas  Simpson,  and  Crossley.  The  Sorieiy  lent  their  mtm  im  ifi  ir- 
purops,  reflecting  teleacopes,  reflecting  roicrooeopcs.  eiectrieal  macftiiBes,  tctf 
Ing  instruments,  See.),  witli  boolcs  for  the  use  of  them,  on  the  booowen^vkcj 
note  of  hand  for  the  Talne  thereof.  The  number  of  members  was  not  t»  rsatc 
the  square  of  seTcn,  except  such  as  were  abroad  or  in  the  conntiy;  bnttij  va 
increased  to  the  squares  of  eight  and  nine.  The  menibeni  met  on  Wuurjr 
erenings :  each  present  was  to  emplmr  himsdf  in  some  xnathematkal  ocicae 
or  forfeit  one  peony;  and  if  he  refused  to  answer  a  question  asked  by  «Bsd;cn 
mathematics,  he  was  to  forfeit  twopence.  The  Society  long  cherialMd  a  tamtU 
exact  science;  but  in  1845.  when  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  the  few  rassiKK 
members  made  over  their  books,  records,  and  memorials  to  the  Rsfsl  A.<t:> 

nomica]  Society,  of  which  these  members  were  elected  fellows Abx^fc^l^ 

Weld*s  Historf  of  the  Rojfol  Soeietjf,  vol.  i.  pp.  467-8.  At  Bethnal-gRCB.  m.  i^^ 
Sir  Balihasar  Gerbier  established  "  The  Academy  for  FioreigB  LsMguagn,  tal 
all  Noble  Sciences  and  Exercises." 

SPRING  GARDEN, 

Originally  an  appurtenance  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  ntaate  a 
the  norlh-western  Terge  of  St.  James's  Park,  is  named  from  its  wiiff- 
spring  or  fountain,  set  playing  bj  the  spectator  treading  upon  its  htHm 
machinery— an  eccentricity  of  the  Elizabethan  garden.  Spring  Gsn3n. 
by  a  patent  which  is  extant,  in  1090  was  made  a  bowling- green  by  cob- 
mand  of  Charles  I.  "  There  was  kept  in  it  an  ordinary  of  six  sl£Iir^ 
a  meal  (when  the  kin|^*8  proclamation  allows  bnt  two  elsewhere);  cos* 
tinnal  bibbing  and  dnnking  wine  all  day  under  the  trees  ;  two  or  thre? 

Snarrels  every  week.  It  was  grown  scandalous  and  insufferable:  tw- 
des,  my  Lord  Digby  being  reprehended  for  striking  in  the  kiag'i 
garden,  he  ssid  he  took  it  for  a  common  bo wliniic- place,  where  aS 
paid  money  for  their  coming  in.'* — Mr.  Ottrrard  to  Lord  Straffkri. 

In  1634  Spring  Garden  was  put  down  by  the  king's  coniBssd. 
and  ordered  to  be  hereafter  no  common  bow  ling- place.  Tliis  led  t« 
the  opening  of  '*  a  New  Spring  Garden"  (Sharer^s  Hall),  bj  a  gentle- 
man-barber,  a  servant  of  the  lord  chamberlain's.  The  old  gvden  vsr. 
however,  re-opened ;  for  13th  June,  1649,  lays  Evelyn,  **  I  treats 
divers  ladies  of  my  relations  in  Spring  Gardens:*'  bat  10th  Msj, 
1654,  he  records  that  Cromwell  and  his  partisans  had  shut  op  asd 
seised  on  Spring  Gardens,  "  wch  till  now  bad  been  j«  aaual  reodesreas  j 
for  the  ladys  and  gallants  at  this  season.'* 

Spring  Garden  was,  however,  once  more  re-opened;  Ibr,  ia  i 
Character  oj  JEngland,  1659,  it  is  described  as  i 

"  The  inclotnre  not  dissffreeable,  for  the  solemnness  of  the  gTove,  the  warWfec 
of  the  birds,  and  as  it  opens  into  the  spacious  wallcs  at  St.  James'n.  •  •  •  U  j 
is  usual  to  find  some  of  the  young  company  here  till  midnight ;  and  Oie  thielro  | 
of  the  garden  seem  to  be  contrived  to  all  advantages  of  gallantly,  after  they  ksft 
reftesbed  with  the  collstion,  which  is  here  seldom  omitted,  at  a  certaia  catect 
in  the  middle  of  this  paradise,  where  the  forbidden  fhiiU  are  certain  tiidisg  tarti, 
neat's  tongues,  salacious  meats,  and  bad  Rhenish.'* 

"  The  New  Spring  Garden"*  at  Lambeth  (afterwtfHs  Yanxhall)  vm 
flourishing  in  l6ol-d;  when  the  ground  at  Charing  Cross  was  bai^ 
upon,  as  "Inner  Spring  Garden"  and  <* Outer  Spring  Garden."  Back- 

*  Named  IVom  the  Garden  at  Charing  Cross,  as  we  do  not  trace  say  "  wattr- 
sprlng"  at  Vauxhall.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says:  '*Sir  Samuel  Morland  hariaf 
planted  the  large  garden  with  sUtely  trees,  and  laid  it  out  in  shady  walks  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Spring  Gardens.  There  was  likewise  a  •  New  Spcisr 
Garden'  at  Pimlieo,  the  name  having  been  applied  to  a  public  gaidMi  geacni^.'' 
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haxn-oonrt  it  named  from  the  Duke  of  Bnckingham,  one  of  the  rakish 
|uenters  of  Spring  Garden;  and  upon  the  site  of  Drummond's  bank- 
-liouse  was  **  Locket's  Ordinary,  a  house  of  entertainment  much 
i^ixented  bj  gentrj,"  and  a  relic  of  the  Spring  Garden  gaiety: 

"  For  Locket's  sUnds  where  gardens  once  did  tprinK." 

Dr.  King's  Art  ofCookerp,  1709. 

Xn  Sprinn^  Garden  li^ed  Prince  Rupert,  from  1674  to  his  death: 

**  1682.  Nov.  29.  Died  of  a  fcTer  and  pleuriij,  at  his  house  in  the  Spring 
rden,  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c.,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  sge.^ 
'listorian's  Chiide,  Sd  edit.  1688. 

Mtlton,  when  first  appointed  Latin  secretary,  lodged  at  one  Thom- 
n*8y  at  Charing  Cross,  opening  into  the  Spring  Garden.  Here  the 
itty  and  beautifol  dramatist,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  died,  December  1, 1723, 

the  house  of  her  third  husband,  Joseph  Cer.ttivre,  '*  Yeoman  of  the 
;outh*'  (head  cook)  to  Queen  Anne.  CoUey  Gibber  lived  *'  near  the 
uU-head  Tavern,  in  Old  Spring  Garden,"  from  1711  to  1714.  Hatton, 
.  1708,  describes:  "Spring  Garden,  near  Charing  Cross  backward, 
i<l  8.W.  from  it,  between  the  Red  Lion  inn  (near  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
[ajmarket)  and  Wallingford  House,  near  the  Horse  Guards." 

Spring  Garden  was  formerly  noted  for  its  sights:  the  Incorpo- 
ated  Society  of  Artists  exhibited  here ;  here,  in  1806,.  at  Wigley's 
looms,  were  shown  Serres's  Panorama  of  Boulogne;  foreign  cities  and 
earpieces ;  also  Maillardet's  automatic  figures,  including  a  harpsichord- 
»lajer,  a  rope-dancer,  and  a  singing-bird.  Here  also  was  exhibited 
^larshairs  Perittrephie  Panorsma  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
.he  spectators  viewed  turning  round. 

8QUABES. 

The  garden-spaces  or  planted  Squares  are  the  most  recreative  fea- 
tures of  our  metropolis ;  in  comparison  with  which  the  piazztt  phuuuj 
and  placet  of  continental  cities  are  wayworn  and  dusty  areas,  with 
none  of  the  refreshing  beauty  of  a  garden  or  green  field : 

"  Fountsins  snd -trees  our  wearied  pride  do  please, 
Even  in  tlie  midit  of  gilded  palaces ; 
And  in  our  towns  the  prospect  gives  delight, 
Which  opens  round  the  country  to  our  sight." 

Sjfrattt  quoted  in  Wren's  Parentalia. 

Tei  the  majority  of  the  London  Squares  are  the  growth  of  the  last 
century;  snd  few  of  the  western  squares  existed  before  1770;  their 
sites  being  then  mostly  sheep-walks,  paddocks,  and  kitchen-gardens. 
It  wss  at  first  attempted  to  name  squares  *'  quadrates : "  in  1782 
Maitland  wrote,  "  the  stately  quadrate  denominated  Ring-square,  but 
▼ulgarly  Soho-square;"  and  the  phrase  is  retained  in  his  edition  of  I7M. 
BinroBD  Squasb,  built  1800-6,  was  formerly  <*St.  Giles's  ruins." 
At  No.  6  liv^d  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

Bii^KAVB,  Chesteb,  and  Eaton  Squares,  named  from  their 
gronnd-Undlord,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  are  noticed  at  page  97: 
the  centres  of  the  first  and  third  were  nursery-grounds.  At  Ko.  19 
Chester-iqaare  died,  in  18«2,  Dr.  Mantell,  F.R.S.,  the  geologist. 

Bbrkblet  Squabe,  built  1098,  is  named  from  Berkeley  House, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  Devonshire  House.  On  the  east  side  of  this 
square  is  Lsntdowne  House  (see  page  489) :  the  beehive  upon  the  gate- 
pien  is  one  of  the  family  crests.  At  No.  11  died  Horace  Walpole  in 
1797.  No  44,  built  by  Rent,  has  a  noble  staircase  and  saloon.  At  No. 
46  the  great  Lord  CUtc  destroyed  himself  in  177t    A  f^w^^fp- 
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tfaigulflhen  remain  flaDldii|^  doorwajs :  tlie  Ucea  in  th«  eeoln  m  « 
and  picturesqae :  here  was  formerly  an  eqnestnan  afcatee  off  Gcarp  £L 
by  Wilton. 

Bloombbub  T,  first  named  SouTHAMPTcnr,  Square,  fro«  Sscn«'' 
ton  House  npon  its  north  aide,  was  built  by  tbe  £ari  of  OsBt'iiiwi 
whose  dannrhter.  Lady  Raohel  Russell,  dates  ber  Letierw  fran  ^ 
Evelyn,  in  1665,  notes  it  as  "a  noble  square  or  piaaaa,  m,  litxic  vv^ 
with  "good  aire;*'  and  the  Grand  Duke  Coamo  wmm  taka  v- 
Bloomsbur^  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  England.     Baxter,  tbe  »r.- 
formist  di?me,  lived  here  when  he  was  persecuted  by  Jn^EC  J«^* 
The  Earls  of  Chesterfield  had  a  manrion  here.    8ir  Haas  Saai^  t 
on  the  south  side ;  and  here  Br.  FrankHn  came  to  •««  SsaacV  .' 
riosities,  "  for  which,"  says  Franklin,  **  he  paid   bm  faaadHOp- 
Dr.  Radcliffe  lived  here  when  he  gave  52011  to  the  poor  ssr.V^ 
clergy.    Lord  Mansfield's  house  was  at  the  nortb-east  eoraer.  *' 
it  was  burnt  to  the  walls  by  the  rioters  of  1780,  and  bis  books,  fK^ 
and  furniture  made  into  a  bonfire  in  the  square.     On  the  aortk  t^r 
a  bronze  sitting  statue  of  Charles  James  Fox,  by  ^estnaeott.   br 
describes  this  side  as  "  one  of  the  finest  ntoations  in  Baropt  ^ 
palace,'*  with  gardens  and  view  of  the  country. 

Bbiboewateb  Squarr,  Barbican,  was  once  the  site  of  the  bbks 
and  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water.  "  The  middle  is  neatly  caeL« 
with  palisado  pales  and  set  round  with  trees,  which  renden  tkeytv 
Tory  delightful."— 5^rKpe. 

Bb  UBS  WICK  and  Mbcklbbbbboh  SQUABXSy  with  tfce  Fe8a£x 
Hospital  and  grounds  between  them,  form  an  airy  group;  nart^var 

is  TOBBINOTOB  SQUARE. 

Bbtanstonb  and  Montaoub  Squares  were  built  on  WardHF^> 
and  the  site  of  Apple  Yillaffe,  by  David  Porter,  who  waa  onee  dBase*- 
sweeper  to  the  vfljage  of  Hanrlebone.    At  St.  Mary'a  chnrch,  Bri> 
stooe-equare,  June  7, 1888,  Miss  Landon  (L.  £.  L.)  vraa  priiaUlv  ar- 
ried,  by  her  brother,  to  Geo.  BCaclean,  gpovemor  of  Cape  Coast  CaA 
CAYEHnisH  Squabe  (between  two  and  three  acres),  named  frwi^ 
Lady  HenrietU  Caveodish  HoUes,  the  wife  of  Hari^,  fieri  of  OJspi 
*  was  planned  on  the  north  side  of  Tyburn-road  in  1715,  when  tbr  h- 
oality  was  infested  by  footpads,  who  often  robbed  and  atripped  f«nm 
in  the  fields  between  London  and  Marybone.    Margaret  aueut  Clsp^ 
about  seventy  years  since  was  an  isolated  building  in  Marjlebaae' 
fields :  a  shady  '<  Lover's  Walk**  passed  dose  by  the  cfaaael  t*  Mb- 
ehester-square ;  another  widk  led  through  the  fielda  toruUaibsL. 
l%e  square  was  laid  out  about  1717 ;  the  whole  of  the  noitfa  adebear 
taken  by  ^  the   Grand  Duke"  of  Chandos,  who  proposed  to  ^^ 
here  a  palatial  residence,  and  to  purdiase  all  the  property  betwctt  O 
Tendish-square  and  his  palace  of  Canons  at  Edgeware,  ao  that  ke  mfk 
ride  from  town  to  the  country  tkrom^k  Au  own  etiai€.    la  ths  Bnai 
Museum  is  a  view  of  the  mansion,  designed  by  John  Price:  tbe  wiep 
only  were  bailt;  one  being  the  laive  musion  at  tbe  comer  of  Ba^ 
street,  which  has  been  oocopied  by  the  Prinoeaa   Amdis,  sbbi  t: 
George  II 1. 4  by  the  Earl  of  Uopetown,  and  the  Hopea  of  Anstenksi 
next  by  George  Watson  Taylor,  Eso.,  who  assembled  here  a  very  nk- 
able  oollection  of  paintings.    The  other  wing  of  the  Dake*s  pba  a  t>< 
corresponding  mansion  at  the  comer  of  Chaadoa-street.    Tbe  ecsc* 
is  principally  occupied  by  two  splendid  mansionsy  with  CorisCkitf 
TOlumns,  designed  by  James  of  Greenwich.     At  thSa  poiod  Bsrecrt 
House  on  the  west  side  wss  the  only  other  house  here :  *«it  preKsti,  v«^ 
ite  hwh  court-walls  and  porte-eochira,  more  of  the  appearsoce  a  1 
n  mansion  than  any  other  house  in  London."  ^S.  AagHl.}  T^ 
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^ronnd  was  tint  sold  at  2s.  6<f.  psr  foot.  In  the  centre  of  the  sqaare  is 
in  eqaeatriiin  metal  statae  of  William  Duke  of  Cnmberland ;  and  on  the 
oath  ride  a  colossal  standhif;  bronse  statue  of  Lord  George  Benttnck, 
hird  son  of  the  Dake  of  Portland.  Soathward  is  HoiUS'ttreet,  w  here, 
it  lio.  24,  Lord  Byron  was  bom. 

Chabterhousv  Squabv  is  described  bj  Hatton  (1706)  as  "a plea- 
ant  plaee  of  good  (and  many  new)  buildings,  the  whole  In  the  form  of 
L  pentagon.*'  Here  was  Rutland  Honse,  in  which  the  Venetian  am- 
yaasadors  lodged.  Baxter  the  nonconformist  died  in  this  sqaare  in 
691.    On  the  north  skle  is  the  CHABTBBBOOii  (see  p.  71). 

CoTBWT  Gabden,  see  page  285. 

DBYoraBiBB  Squab B,  Bishopsgate  Without,  ''a  pretty  thongh  verr 
mojdl  square,  inhabited  by  gentry  and  other  merchanu"  {Hatton,  1708), 
nras  named  from  the  Earls  of  Devonshire  having  lived  there  in  a  man- 
lion  previously  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford :  "  the  queen*s  m^esty 
Bliaabeth  hath  lodged  there"  (Stow).  The  mansion  was  built  in  the 
nidst  of  gardens  and  bowling-alleys,  by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six 
Dlerks  in  Chancery,  who  thereby  outrunning  his  income,  the  house  was 
nookingly  called  **  Fisher's  Folly."  It  next  became  a  conventicle; 
lence  <*  Fisher's  Follv  congregation"  {Hvdibras).  Here  Murray  and 
Oockwra  set  up  the  Penny  Post  in  1080.  Murray  also  introduced  the 
Club  of  Commerce  (one  of  a  trade) ;  and  at  Devonshire  House  he  opened  a 
Bank  of  Credit,  where  momy-bills  were  advanced  upon  goods  deposited. 

ErsTON  Squabs,  St.  Pancras,  is  named  fVom  the  ground-landlords, 
;he  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Earls  of  Euston.  Upon  the  site  of  the  north 
tide  of  the  square,  then  a  nursery-garden,  Dr.  Wolcot,  the  political 
latirist  (Peter  Pindar),  ended  his  misspent  life  in  blindness. 

Fuisbubt  Squabb  was  built  in  1789,  by  Geoi^e  Dance,  R.A.,  on 
he  north  side  of  Moorfields.  At  the  south-east  corner  lived  the  esti- 
nabie  Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  founder  of  Mechanics'  Institutions :  he  died 
lere  December  1,  1841,  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
nent  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Institution  in  London. 

FiTSBOT  SquABB  is  named  from  Charles  Fiisroy,  second  Dnke  of 
Srafton :  the  £.  and  8.  sides  were  oonunenoed  by  W.  and  J.  Adam  in  1790. 

Golden  Squabe,  Westminster,  "  not  exactly  in  any  body's  way, 
:o  or  from  any  where,"  was  "  so  called  from  the  first  builder,  a 
rery  new  and  pleasant  square"  {Hatton,  1708) ;  contemporary  evidence, 
nore  reasonable  than  Pennant's  hearsay  anecdote  that  the  name 
W9B  Gelding,  altered  from  the  sign  of  a  neighbouring  inn.  One  of  its 
iarliest  inhabitants  was  Lord  Bolingbroke,  when  secretary-at-war, 
l704-8.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George 
II.,  formerly  at  Canons,  near  Edgeware.  Golden-square  is  a  locaUtj 
rf  Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  of  Dickens's  Nieholat  NiekUby. 

Hatdon  Squabb,  Minories,  is  named  from  Alderman  Haydon,  the 
pround-landlord.  Close  by  were  found,  in  1852,  sculptured  grave- 
tones  and  urns;  and  in  1853  a  sacrophagus;  all  of  Boman  work.  In 
laydon-square  lived  Sir  Isaac  Newton  when  Master  of  the  Mint :  the 
touse  was  taken  down  about  1852.  Here  is  Allsopp's  Burton  Ale  Dep5t, 
occupying  20,000  square  feet;  cargoes  of  ale  are  sent  here  from 
Snrton,  by  railway  (140  miles),  in  an  afternoon ;  and  the  platfoima 
jid  wagons  are  lowered  by  hydraulic  cranes  into  the  vast  cellars. 
lere  also  is  a  spring  of  pure  water,  which  formerly  supplied  the 
>riory  of  the  Holy  Tnnity  upon  this  spot. 

GoBSOB  Squabb,  New- road,  has  at  the  south-west  angle  the  Ca- 
holw  Apostolic  Church:  cath«dral-Uke  Early  English  exterior,  and  D«- 
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oorsted  interior,  with  a  triforiam  in  the  aicle-roof ;  the 

higblj  enriched,  and  some  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  eti 

the  northern  doorway  and  porch,  and  the  eonthem  wbeel-wiiidB«,eq^ 

old  examples ;  and  gothic  noases,  with  projectiona  and  gables,  poiaa^i- 

headed  windows,  and  traceried  balooniesy  group  aroimd  the  chani: 

architects,  Brandon  and  Ritchie. 

GonoH  Squabk,  between  Feiter-laoe  and  Shoe-lane,  eowtaias  t^ 
house,  No.  17,  wherein  Dr.  Johnson  compiled  most  of  his  ]>ieiMBB?: 
his  amanuenses  working  in  the  garret. 

Gbostbrob  Squabv,  6  acres,  is  named  from  Sir  Richard  Gr«- 
venor,  who  died  in  1733.  The  houses,  some  of  rubbed  bri^a  viei 
stone  finishings,  are  spacious.  The  centre  landaoape-f^ardeB  was  lii 
out  bj  Kent,  and  the  stone  pedestal  in  the  centre  onoe  bore  as  eQ*B>* 
trian  statue  of  George  L ;  the  line  of  fortification  dorinK  tbs  titi 
War  ran  across  the  space  now  the  square.  It  is  a  place  of  tusb  fiHisBr ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson  once  desired  to  be  <'  Grosreoor  of  that  aic"  Boi 
lived  Lord  North  and  John  Willces;  and  at  No.  39  fthe  Earl  of  Htf. 
rowby*s)  His  Majestj*s  Ministers  were  to  have  dined  on  the  eTtsoF 
the  Cato-street  conspirators  had  planned  to  assassinate  them  (see  pa^ 
87).   A  few  iron  Unk-extinguishera  remain  in  front  of  the  houses^ 

Hanotsb  Squabb,  built  about  1718,  was  named  in  hoooorof  Georft 
I.,  when  it  was  proposed  to  change  the  place  of  execution  from  T^bin 
elsewhere,  lest  the  procession  ox  malefactors  might  aonoj  the  iafes- 
bitants  of  the  new  square.  Here  lived  Field- Marshal  Lord  Cohha. 
the  owner  of  princeljr  Stowe.  Admiral  Lord  Rodoej  died  here  In  1791 
On  the  east  side  are  the  Hanover  Square  Jloomt :  the  f^reat  rooa  n 
90  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  will  hold  800  persons;  the  ceiling  waa  painted  bf 
Cipriani.  No.  11  is  the  Zoological  Soci^;  No.  12,  the  BifolAgri- 
euUural  Society;  and  on  the  west  side  is  the  Oriental  Cbak  (see  pagt 
196).  In  Tenterden -street  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mtuic,  foawkc 
in  1822,  incorporated  1830.  Upon  the  south  side  of  Hanorer-sqaare  ii 
a  colossal  bronse  statue  of  Willuun  Pitt,  bj  Chantrej. 

"  This  square,  in  connexion  with  George-street,  has  alwajrs  struck  me  ai  aee 
of  the  most  scenic  archUectural  displays  that  London  pre«eiits :  ibe  atnet  expsatf- 
Ing  towards  the  square,  the  unique  and  elegant  st>le  of  the  sumnxiidiBf  mm- 
sions,  the  Judicious  mixture  of  red  brick  and  stone,  Chantrejr'a  statne.  and  t!« 
Buccesaftil  eccleniastical  work  of  James  (St.  George's),  altogether  peduoe  ^ 
most  agreeable  eflfect.**— 5.  Angtll. 

St.  Jambs's  Squabb,  between  Pall  Mall  and  Jermjn -street,  b  bdls 
on  part  of  St.  James*s  Fields;  and  Godfrey's  print,  from  a  drawing  br 
Hollar,  has  a  stone  conduit  near  the  centre  of  the  present  aauarci  Mr. 
Cunninf^ham  found  several  of  its  tenants  rated  in  the  parish-books  o^ 
St  Martin  Vin-the-Fields  in  1676 ;  and  amone  them,  on  the  west  ads, 
Madame  Churchill,  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  Madame  Dsn 
(Moll  Davis),  mistress  of  Charles  II.  On  the  north  side  was  RoBsej 
House,  where,  in  1695  and  1697,  King  William  III.  visited  the  Esri  of 
Bomnej,  to  witness  fireworks  in  the  square ;  and  in  the  latter  jeartfc* 
Dutch  Ambassador  made  before  his  house  a  bonfire  of  140  pitch-bsmb, 
and  wine  was  "  kept  continually  running  among  the  common  people.* 
On  the  north  side  also  was  Ormond  House,  the  mansion  of  the  gresc 
Duke  of  Ormond ;  the  duchess  died  here  in  1684 :  in  1698  the  hoose  wai 
let  to  Count  Tallard,  the  French  Ambassador,  for  6(Ktf.  per  aanani,  theo 
a  large  rent.  In  the  rear  of  the  present  houses  is  Oniioivd-yar<  nor  i 
mews.  Appletree-yard,  opposite,  keeps  in  memory  the  apple-ordurds 
of  St.  James's  Fields.  Hatton  describes  St.  JamesVaquare,  u  VC^ 
''▼ery  pleasant,  large,  and  beautiful;  all  Tery  fine  apacioos  boiUtivp 
(except  that  side  towards  PallMaU),  mostly  ^inhabited  by  the  priai 
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lalitj."  Satton  Nicholis's  print,  1720,  shows  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
the  square,  with  a  basin,  **  filled  by  contract,  in  1727,  with  water 
om  York- buildings.'*  {Malcolm,)  A  pedestal  for  an  equestrian  statue 
'William  III.  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  square  in  1732 ;  but  the 
atue,  cast  in  brass  bj  the  younger  fiacon,  was  not  set  up  until  1808 : 
le  bequest  in  1724  for  the  cost  having  been  forgotten,  until  the 
onej  was  found  in  the  list  of  unclaimed  cUTidends.  The  Earl  of  Rad- 
>r  (d.  1723)  had  on  the  north  side  a  mansion,  painted  by  Yanson^ 
rer  doors  and  chimney-pieces;  the  staircase  dt  Laguerre;  and 
le  apartments  hung  with  pictures  bj  Edema,  Wjck,  Roestraten, 
anckers,  old  GrifBer,  joung  Vandervelde,  and  Sjbriebt  Next,  No.  7, 
ved  Josiah  Wedgewood,  and  here  his  stock  of  classic  pottery  was  dis* 
eraed  by  auction.  No.  2  is  Lord  Falmouth's:  the  street- posts  are 
uiDon  captured  by  his  ancestor.  Admiral  Boscawen,  off  Cape  Finb- 
»rre.  No.  4,  Earl  de  Grey  (nee  page  485),  who  receives  here  the 
lojaX  Institute  of  British  Architects.  No.  G,  Marquis  of  BristoL  No. 
1,  William  Wyndham;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellen  borough  in  1814; 
olin  Duke  of  Roxburghe;  now  the  Wyndham  Club  (see  page  199). 
To.  12,  London  Library  (see  page  46b):  here  lived  Lord  Amherst 
/hen  Commander-in-chief.  No.  13,  Lichfield  House,  was  built  by 
Athenian  Stuart  for  Lord  Anson:  "from  the  balcony,  on  June  20, 
815,  the  Prince  Regent  displayed  the  trophies  just  received  from  Water- 
>o  to  the  delighted  populace.  No.  15  (Sir  Philip  Frandn's)  was  lent 
y  Lady  Francis  to  Queen  Caroline,  in  1820,  who  delighted  to  show 
lerself  at  the  drawing-room  windows,  and  proceeded  from  thence  daily, 
n  state,  to  her  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  at  this  time  No.  16  was 
l.ord  Castlereagh's.  No.  17,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's :  here  is  Lely's  fine 
irhole-length  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  No.  19,  the  Bishop 
>f  Winchester.  No.  21,  Norfolh  House  (see  page  402),  occupies  the 
ite  of  the  mansion  of  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  who  died  here 
n  1683.  No.  22  is  London  House,  rebuilt  in  1820  for  the  Bishops 
>f  London.  Upon  the  lower  or  Pall  Mall  side  lived  the  father  of  H.  a. 
Borland,  and  grandfather  of  George  Morland,  all  painters. 

Lkiobstbr  Squabs  (see  page  453). 

LowHDBS  Squabb,  Belgravia,  was  built  1837-39,  and  named  from 
,he  ground-landlord,  W.  Selby  Lowndes,  Esq.  The  seven  houses  at  the 
louth  end,  by  I^ewis  Cubit t,  resemble  an  Italian  palace,  with  embellished 
*himney-Bhaifts,  Tuscan  cornice,  and  Venetian  balconies.  The  site  of 
:his  square  was  once  a  coppice,  which  supplied  the  Abbot  and  Conyent 
>f  Westminster  with  wood  for  fuel. 

Mahchbstbb  Squabb  was  begun  in  1776,  by  the  building  of  Man- 
shester  House  upon  the  north  side  (see  page  490).  At  the  north-west 
Borner  of  the  square  is  Manchester-street,  where  died,  in  1814,  the  im- 
postor Joanna  Southcott,  after  imposing  upon  six  medical  men  with  the 
itory  of  her  being  enceinte  with  the  young  **  Shiloh." 

Mtddlbton  Square,  Islington,  near  the  New  RiTcr  Head,  is 
named  from  its  originator,  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton. 

PoRTMAif  Squabb,  upon  the  estate  of  W.  H.  Portman,  Esa.,  and 
once  the  property  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  begun 
about  1764,  but  not  completed  until  1784;  it  is  500  ft.  by  400.  The  cen- 
tre is  laid  out  as  a  shrubbery  wilderness ;  and  here  is  a  movable  kioak 
constructed  for  the  TurWsh  Ambassador  about  1808,  when  he  resided 
at  No.  18 :  his  Excellencv  customarily  took  the  air  and  smoked  here, 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  his  retinue.  At  the  north-west  angle  is  Mon- 
tague House  (see  page  491):  here  were  the  feather-hangings  sung  by 
Cow  per ;  here  Miss  Buroey  was  welcomed,  and  Dr.  Johnson  grew  tame. 
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Pbihoe's  SquABB.    **  As  St  Gilea't  parish  oontoioi  the  brgc* 
■qiure  (Linooln'a  Inn  Fields),  so  it  alio  may  koatt  of  the  BinalWirt,  wfesK     | 
is  situated  near  it»  namely,  Prinee's-square,  eontatntnH^  cmlj  oaehoose* 
(Dobie),  between  Little  Queen-street  and  Gate-street :  a  sCoae  tsbtel  ■ 
inscribed,  '*  Prinee's-square,  1736."  | 

Pbiitcb's  SqoARB,  RatclifFe  Highway.  Here  is  the  S wediiAi  Chvth, 
in  which  is  interred  Emanuel  Swedenborg :  in  the  reatry-rooai  sre  a 
few  portraits,  including  that  of  Dr.  Serenlns,  Bishop  of  Stngssa. 
About  the  year  1816  the  cranium  of  Swedenborg  was  taken  from  tke     ' 
coffin  by  a  Swedish  captain,  but  was  replaced  after  his  death. 

QuBBif  Squabb,  Bloomsbnry,  built  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  AhS| 
has  a  railed  garden  for  the  north  side.  Jonathan  Richardson,  tbe  . 
painter,  died  here  in  1745.  At  the  north-west  comer  Dr.  John  Gasp- 
Dell,  editor  of  the  Biograpkia  Britaxnia,  gave  his  Sanday-crsiac 
couTersation-parties,  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  meet  '^  shoals  of 
Scotchmen.'*  On  the  south-west  side  is  the  church  of  St.  George-die- 
Kartyr,  of  which  Dr.  Stukeley  was  rector  (see  page  127) :  be  fired  is 
the  square.  No.  12  is  a  Convent  of  Sisters  of  Compassion ;  No.  3S;  d 
Suters  of  the  Holy  Child ;  No.  26,  the  Industrial  Home  for  GenClewoflMa. 

QuEBN  Squabb,  Westminster,  contains  a  statue  of  Qaeen  Aose, 
mentioned  in  1708.  Here  was  boru,  in  1684,  Admiral  VemoD,  the  here 
of  Portobello ;  in  1729  the  Rer.  C.  M.  Cracherode,  who  beqaeathed  fais 
books,  medals,  and  drawings  to  the  British  Museum.  In  this  sqeixe 
died,  in  1784,  Dr.  Thomas  Franklin,  the  erudite  G reek  scholar.  (Qosia 
Bquabe  Chapel,  see  p.  171.)  In  1832  died, aged 86,  Jeremy  Bcntham, 
in  Queen  Square-place,  where  he  had  resided  for  nearly  half  a  ceBtnrr. 

Red  Lior  Squabb,  **  a  pleasant  square  of  good  buildings,  between 
High  Holbom  south  and  the  aelds  north"  (//oMoa,  1708),  was  named 
from  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  Here  lived  the  philanthropic  Jonas  Haaway, 
to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  Marine  Society,  the  Magdalen 
Charitv,  and  Sunday  Schools.  Hanway  died  here  in  1786,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  a  public  funeraL  In  the  centre  of  the  aqnare  was  **s 
clumsy  obelisk,  lately  vanished.  "—Pennon^. 

RnssBLL  Squabb,  north  of  Bedford-square,  occupies  part  of  Sontb- 
ampton  Fields  (1720),  subsequently  Long  Fields.  Its  dimensloos  are  685 
ft.  6  in.  north  side ;  666  ft.  3  in.  south ;  672  ft.  7  in.  west ;  and  667  ft. 
1  in.  east— 2661'5  ft.  square,  or  about  140  ft  less  than  Lincoln's  Ina 
Fields.  In  1800  Long  Fields  lav  waste  and  useless,  with  nursery- 
grounds  northwards;  the  Toxopuilite  Society's  ground  north-west; 
and  Bedford  House,  with  its  lawn  and  magnificent  lime-trees,  south. 
At  the  north-east  end  of  Upper  Montague-street  was  **  the  Field  of 
Forty  Footsteps"  (see  page  2dl).  The  east  side  of  the  square  was  the 
house  and  gardens  of  the  dissolute  Lord  Baltimore :  the  mansion  is  now 
two  residences.  At  No.  65  died  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.  A.  At  No. 
67  lived  the  amiable  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
bronse  sitting  statue  of  Franeis  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  Westmaeott. 

Salisbubt  Squabb  (see  Flbbt  Stbbbt,  page  306):  at  the  north- 
west comer  was  the  printhig-office  of  Richardson,  the  novelist. 

SoRO  SquABB,  originally  KingVsqnare,  was  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  the  south  side  oonnsting  of  Monmouth  House,  built  by 
Wren  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  after  Ms  death  purchased  by 
Lord  Bateman:  in  1717  it  was  an  auction-room;  part  of  the  site  is 
now  occupied  by  Bateman 's-bnildinga.  Shadwell,  in  his  plays  (1691)»  . 
mentions  ^  Soho-sonare ;"  but  Maitland,  in  1760,  **  King's-squara*'  It  I 
was  then  a  sort  of  Court  quarter :  Evelyn  wintered  **  at  Soho,  in  the 
great  square,"  In  1600.   Bishop  Burnet,  Um  historian,  Uved  hers  befors 
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de  remored  to  Clerkenwell ;  and  here  his  Curiositiee  indnded  the  sap- 
"Msed  "  ori^nal  Mafi^a  Charta/'  with  part  of  the  Great  Seal  remaining. 
Here  the  shipwreclced  remains  of  Sir  Cloadeslej  Shovel  lay  in  state  in 
1707.     Here  lived  Alderman  Beckford ;  and  thither  came  the  partisan 
Citj  procession,  who  prevailed  upon  Beekford  to  serve  his  second 
mayoraltj,  in  commemoration  of  which  he  feasted  the  poor  of  St.  Ann's^ 
8oho.     At  the  east  comer  of  Sntton-street  was  Carlule  House,  where 
Mrs.  Cornelvs  gave  her  concerts,  balls,  and  masquerades  ;  the  present 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Sutton-street  having  been  Mrs.  Cornlejs's 
banquetting-room  (connected  with  the  house  bj  **  the  Chinese  bridge"), 
and  the  gatewav  (now  a  wheelwright's)  was  the  entrance  for  sedan* 
chairs.  In  1772  tne  "  furniture,  decorations,  china,  <kc.**  of  Carlisle  House 
were  sold  bj  auction ;  but  it  was  re-opened  in  1774 ;  Mrs.  Corneljs  re- 
turned here  in  1776;  and  it  was  next  an  exhibition -place  of  "  Monstro- 
sities/' a  "  School  of  Eloquence/'  and  an  *'  Infant  School  of  Genius ;"  it 
was  closed  in  1797,  and  taken  down  in  1803  or  1804 :  some  of  its  curious 
paintings  were  preserved ;  and  an  account  of  Mrs.  Corneljs's  enter- 
tainments has  been  privatelv  printed  by  Mr.  T.  Mackinlaj.   (Dr,  JUm- 
biMMlt;  Noiet  and  Querieg,  Mo.  2a)   No.  20,  D'Almaine's,  with  a  ban- 
quetting-room ceiling,  said  to  have  been  painted  bv  Angelica  Kauff- 
niann,  was  built  for  Earl  Tilnej  bj  Colin  Campbell,  architect   of 
^'^anstead  House.     No.  32  was  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  P.R.S.,  now 
the  house  of  the  Linnsan  Society  (see  page  539),  exempted  from 
the  poor-rate  in  1864  on  account  of  its  being  used  for  the  purposes 
of  scionoe.  (Court  of  Queen* t  Bench  Rep.  May  30.)   At  a  house  in  Soho- 
square,  Richard  Payne  Knight,  the  classic  antiquary  (died  1824),  assem- 
bled  his  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  and  Greek  coins,  value  50,000/., 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum.    At  the  corner  of  Bate- 
roan  Vbuildings,  left,  lived  George  Colman  the  elder ;  and  right,  Samuel 
Beaaley,  the  dramatist,  and  architect  of  the  Lvceum  and  St.  James's 
theatres.    The  Soho  Busaar  (north-west  comer)  is  described  at  page 
35.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.  (See 
FouvTAiiTs,  page  313.)    In  Frith-eireet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  square, 
died  of  cholera,  in  1830,  William  Hazlitt,  the  eloquent  essayist :  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Anne's  churchyard,  where  is  "  a  stone  raised  by  one  whose 
heart  is  with  him  in  his  grave." 

Tavistock  Squarb,  New -road,  is  named  f^om  the  ground-landlord, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Southward  ii  Tavisioek-place.  At  No.  31  lived  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  mistress  of 
the  Duke  of  York;  at  No.  32,  Francis  Douce,  the  illustrator  of  Shak»peare,  and 
In  the  same  house  John  Oalt  when  editor  of  the  Comritrf  at  No.  37,  Francis 
Baily,  F.R.S.,  who,  in  an  observatory  in  the  garden,  weighed  the  earth,  and  cal- 
CQlated  its  bulk  and  figure  (see  page  386);  at  No  19,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K  C  M.G. : 
the  peerage  antiquary ;  and  at  No.  10,  John  Britton,  before  he  removed  to  No.  17 
Burton-street. 

Trapaloak  Squabs,  Charing  Cross,  formed  by  the  removal  of  the 
lower  end  of  SL  Martin's-lane,  a  knot  of  courts  and  alleys,  the  Golden 
Cross  inn,*  and  low  builduigs  adjoining,  was  planned  by  Barry,  and  is 
named  from  the  last  victory  of  Nelson,  to  whom  a  column  is  erected  on 
the  south  side.  (See  page  324.)  The  whole  is  paved  with  granite,  has 
two  large  tanks  with  fountains  (see  page  313),  and  has  on  the  north  side 
a  terrace,  which  imparts  elevation  to  the  National  Gallery  facade.  At 
the  north-east  and  north-west  angles  are  granite  pedestals;  the  former 
occupied  by  Cbantrey's  bronse  equestrian  statue  of  George  lY.,  in- 
tended for  the  top  of  the  marble  arch  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
granite  capstan  posts  in  the  area  are  characteristic ;  but  the  square  has 

•  April  23,  1643,  it  was  ordered  by  Parliament  that  the  si^  of  the  Ooldea 
Cross,  at  Charing-eross,  be  taken  down,  as  superstitiotts  and  idouUrous  i 
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been  condemned  as  "  an  artificial  stone-qnarry.*'    The  maaive  bs»Rc 
at  the  angles  were  originally  designed  br  Barry  for  Bude-fii^iita^ 

In  1831,  upon  the  ground  cleared  for  Trafalgar-aquAre,  wasczisUtad 
in  a  pavilion  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  Greenland  Whale,  tabeaeftb 
coast  of  Belgium  in  1827  :  total  length,  95  feet ;  breadth,  18  feet ;  via± 
of  taU,  221  feet ;  length  of  head,  22  feet ;  height  of  craniniB,  ^  fed: 
length  of  fins,  12)  feet ;  weight  of  animal,  249  tons,  or  480,O00lbL;  weft: 
of  skeleton,  35  tons,  or  70,0001b. ;  oil  extracted,  4000  Kallooa.  ta 
skeleton  was  raised  upon  iron  supports,  and  Tisitors  aacended  tje^ 
the  ribs  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  had  been  prcTiousl^  exhibited  at  Fvk 
where  Cuvier  and  others  estimated  the  age  of  this  whale  at  frcs  9> 
to  1000  years.     (See  Mirror,  August  13, 1831.) 

ViNCKffT  SquARB,  Westminster,  a  portion  of  Totbill  Fields,  is  naaM 
after  Dr.  Vincent,  then  Dean  of  Westminster.  Here  is  the  churdi  dC  Sc. 
MarT  the  Virgin,  consecrated  1837 :  style.  Early  Pointed,  with  Ikccs 
windows ;  architect,  £■  Blore. 

Wbllolose  Squabb  was  originally  called  Marine-8qiiai«,  froMSt 
beinff  a  faTourite  residence  of  naval  officers.  "  It  is  very  near  a  geoae> 
tricsa  square,  whose  area  is  about  2|  acres ;  it  is  situate  between  K»cs- 
fergus  north  and  Ratcliff  Highway  south."  {Haiion,  1708.)  H«f«  s 
the  Danish  (now  Sailors')  Church,  described  at  page  164.  In  Well- 
street,  adjoining,  was  the  Royalty  Theatre,  burnt  down  11  April,  I^^'6 ; 
upon  the  site  was  built  the  Brunswick  Theatre ;  it  was  perfbtnied  is 
only  three  nights,  and  fell  to  the  ground  Feb.  28,  18*28;  within  ax 
months  of  which  was  built  upon  the  same  site  the  Sailors'  Home. 

WoBDBN  SquABB,  St  Pancras,  named  from  a  seat  of  the  Dakec^ 
Bedford,  has  in  the  centre  a  Pointed  churchy  by  L.  VoIUamyy  boilt  ia 
1834 :  the  spire  is  150  feet  high. 

STATE  COACHES. 

The  "glistering coach"  (Shakspeare)  dates  from  the  reign  of  QuecB 
Elisabeth,  who,  April  2,  1571,  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  rode  fer 
the  first  time  in  a  coach,  drawn  by  two  palfreys,  covered  with  crimsva 
TeWet  housings,  richly  embroidered :  but  this  was  the  only  earriag«  ia 
the  procession;  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temponl, 
all  attending  on  horseback.  In  1588  the  Queen  went  from  Somerset 
Place  to  St.  Paul's  Cross,  to  return  thanks  after  the  destmction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  in  a  coach  presented  to  her  by  Henry  Earl  of  Amn- 
del,  and  called  by^Stow  **  a  cnariot-throne."  In  a  print  in  the  Crovit 
Pennant,  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  Queen  Henrietta-Mans 
doing  penance  beneath  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  Charles  I.  is  seated  is  s 
large  and  ornamented  coach  ;  but  this  print  is  apocryphal. 

The  Coach  of  Queen  Anne  had  its  panels  painted  by  sir  James  Thera- 
hill ;  and  a  friend  of  J.  T.  Smith  possessed  a  portion  of  a  paneL  Tins 
coach  was  used  by  George  I.  and  II.,  and  by  George  III.  when  he  firrt 
opened  Parliament,  and  also  at  his  marriage;  after  which  it  was  brokea 
up,  and  the  State  Carriage  now  used  by  the  sovereign  was  built. 

Thb  Queeh's  Statb  Coaoh  was  designed  by  Sir  William  ChsB- 
bers,  R.A.,  who  recommended  Joseph  Wilton,  R.A.y  and  Mr.  TngtSHo, 
to  conduct  the  building  of  the  carnage  on  premises  in  Queen-Annc- 
street  East.  The  model  was  executed  from  Chambers'  des^  bj 
Laurence  Anderson  Holme,  a  Dane. 

The  carriage  is  composed  of  four  Tritons,  who  support  the  body  by 
cables :  the  two  placed  on  the  front  bear  the  driver  on  their  ahooldan, 
and  are  sounding  shells ;  and  those  on  the  back  part  carry  the  imperisl 
fasces,  topped  with  tridents.  The  drWerU  footboard  is  a  large  soallop- 
sbell,  supported  by  marine  pUnU.    The  pole  resemblea  a  bundle  of 
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Acefl  ;  and  the  wheels  are  in  imitation  of  those  of  ancient  triumphal 
lariota.  The  bodj  of  the  coach  is  composed  of  eight  palm-trees,  which, 
ranching  out  at  the  top,  sustain  the  roof:  at  each  angle  are  trophies 
f  British  Tictoriea.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  stand  boj-genii  of 
Infflsuad,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  supporting  the  imperial  crown,  and 
.olainff  the  sceptre,  the  sword  of  state,  and  ensigns  of  knighthood ; 
rom  their  bodies  festoons  of  laurel  fall  thence  to  the  four  corners  of 
he  roof.  The  intervals  between  the  palm-trees,  which  form  the  body 
>f  the  coach,  are  filled  in  the  upper  part  with  plate-gbss,  and  the  pa- 
lelB  below  with  paintings  as  follow : 

Tront  i*aiitfl.— Britannia  on  a  throne,  holding  a  ttaifof  liberty,  attended  by 
ELeligion,  Justice,  Wbdom,  Valour,  Fortitude,  Commerce,  Plenty,  and  Victory, 
presenting  her  with  a  garland  of  laurel;  background,  St.  Paul'i  and  the  Thames. 

Higkt  l>oor.— Industry  and  Ingenuity  giving  a  cornucopia  to  the  Genius  of 
England.  Side  Pa»«b. —History  recording  the  reporU  of  Fame,  and  Peace 
burning  the  Implements  of  War. 

Back  Pane/.— Neptune  and  Amphitrite  in  a  ear  drawn  by  sea-horses,  attended 
by  the  Winds,  Rivers,  Tritons,  Naiads,  fro.,  bringing  the  tribute  of  the  world  to 
Britain. 

Upper  Part  of  Back  Ibae/.— The  Royal  Arms,  ornamented  with  the  order  of 
St.  George,  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  entwined. 

£<ff  Door.  —  Mars,  Minerva,  and  Mercury  supporting  the  imperial  crown. 
Side  Ptmelt.— The  Arts  and  Sciences  protected. 

The  body  is  lined  with  scarlet  embossed  velvet,  snperbly  laced  and 
embroidered  with  the  star,  encircled  b;^  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the 
Gairter,  and  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  pendant  the  George 
and  Dragon ;  in  the  corners,  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  entwined. 
The  badges  of  St.  Michael,  St  George,  the  Guelph  and  Bath,  St.  An- 
drew, and  St.  Patrick  are  also  among  the  embroidery.  The  hammer- 
cloth  is  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  gola  badges,  ro^es,  and  tassels.  The 
length  of  the  carriage  and  body  is  24  zeet ;  width*,  8  feet  3  inches ; 
height,  12  feet ;  length  of  pole,  12  feet  4  inches;  weight,  4  tons.  The 
carving  was  mostly  executed  by  Nicholas  Collett,  a  little  man,  whom 
"Waldron  the  actor  (originally  a  carver  in  wood)  delighted  to  call  "  a 
Garrick  of  a  carver."  The  panels  were  painted  by  Cipriani,  who  re- 
ceived for  the  same  800Z.  The  chasing  was  executed  by  Coit,  the 
coachwork  by  Butler,  the  embroidery  by  Barrett,  the  gilding  (triple 
throughout)  by  Rujolas,  the  varnishing  by  Ausel,  and  the  harness  by 
Kingstead.    The  whole  cost  was  as  foUows : 

Coschmaker  (hidudlng  Wheelwright  and  Smith) .       .  £1637  15    0 

Carver 2A00    0    0 

Gilder 9U  14    0 

Painter S15    0    0 

Laceman 797  10    7 

Chaser 665    4    6 

Haraessmaker 8U  15    0 

Mercer SOS    5  10^ 

Beltmaker 9966 

MUliner Si    3    4 

Sadler 10  16    6 

Woollendraper  4    S    • 

Covermaker S    9.  6 

£75S8  4  H 
The  bill  was  8000/. ;  bnt  being  taxed,  was  reduced  as  above,  the  odd 
pence  arising  from  the  ribbon-weaver's  bill.  The  superb  hammer- 
cloth,  of  scanet  silk  Genoa  velvet,  with  gold  badges,  fringes,  ropes,  and 
tassels,  was  renewed  in  1838.  The  Royal  State  Coach  was  first 
used  Nov.  10, 1763.    Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann : 

"  There  is  come  forth  a  new  state  coach,  which  has  cost  SOOOf.    It  is  a  beau- 
tiftil  obiiect,  though  crowded  with  tmproprleties.    Its  supports  are  Tritons,  not 
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yerj  well  adapted  to  laod-carrlagv ;  and  foniMd  of  iwlm-treca,  wUch  se  m  fezj* 
aquatic  as  Tritons  are  terrestrial.  The  crowd  to  aee  It.  oa  tlie  openiaf  aCik 
Parliament,  was  greater  than  at  the  coronation,  and  much  more  nua^JefAKc.* 

The  Coach  was  kept  in  a  meao  ihed  at  the  KiB|^*s  Uew%  Oirar 
Croas;  upon  the  taldog  down  of  which,  it  waa  removed  to  the  E-:*^ 
Mews,  Pimlico,  where  ako  is  kept  the  State  Hameaa  for  tiet  ecte 
hones  by  which  the  carriage  is  drawn  when  oied  by  the  ameskt. 
The  Coach  and  Harness  may  be  inspected  upon  appUcation.  ;§» 
Mbws,  RoTALy  p.  605.) 

The  Lord  Matob*8  Statk  Coach  is  kept  at  the  Cltj  Grewywi 
WhitecroBS-street,  Cripplegate,  opposite  the  Debtors*  Door:  the  cshr. 
may  be  here  inspected.  It  waa  bmlt  in  1757,  by  a  aubscriptiee  ti^ 
from  each  of  the  junior  aldermen,  or  such  as  had  not  passed  the<r£ 
chair.  Subsequently,  each  alderman,  when  sworn  into  office,  oostn* 
buted  60/.  towards  keeping  the  coach  in  repair;  for  which  paiposeaki 
each  Lord  Mayor  gave  1002.  In  a  few  years,  the  whole  expense  fell  Eicf 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  in  one  year  it  exceeded  SOOf.  The  coach  was  ms 
transferred  to  the  Corporation,  and  it  has  since  been  kept  in  repssr  ^ 
the  Committee  of  General  Purposes.  Twenty  years  after  i£s  coostrat- 
tion,  the  repairs  in  one  year  cost  335/. ;  and  the  arerage  of  sera  j«an 
repairs  in  the  present  centnry  was  115/.  The  design  of  the  coach  s 
more  magnificent  than  graceful :  the  carriage  consiscs  of  a  pair  ^. 
grotesque  marine  figures,  who  support  the  seat  of  the  driver,  with  & 
large  eacalop-shell  as  a  foot-board ;  at  the  hind-standard  are  two  chitirf^ 
bearing  the  City  arms,  beneath  which  is  a  large  pelican ;  the  pefca  a 
double,  and  terminates  in  dolphins'  heads;  and  the  fonr  wheels  art 
richly  canred  and  gilt,  and  resemble  those  of  ancient  triumphal  cbadoCA 
The  body  is  not  hung  upon  springs,  but  upon  four  thick  red  leather 
straps,  fastened  with  large  gilt-brass  buckles  of  spirited  design,  eacb 
bearing  the  City  arms.  The  roof  was  originally  ornamentad  with  eifbt 
gilt  vases ;  in  the  centre  is  a  leafy  crown,  bearing  the  City  anna,  ia4 
from  which  small  gilt  flowers  trail  orer  the  remainder  of  the  rosL 
painted  red :  originally,  a  group  of  four  boys  supporting  baskete  of 
rruit  and  flowers  occupied  the  centre.  The  upper  interrais  of  tfe 
body,  save  at  the  back,  are  filled  with  plate-glass;  and  the  seTersl lower 
panels  are  painted  as  follow  : 

^rofil  Pfffie/.— Faith  supporting  a  decrepit  flfureheiide  a  flaming  riiar;  Hips 
pointing;  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Botf*.— Chaiity;  a  wrecked  saflor,  with  a  ship  In  the  oiling,  and  two  fessJo 
catting  money  and  ftuits  into  his  lap. 

Upper  Back,— Tht  City,  attended  by  Neptune ;  Commerce  introdnctef  tbe 
Arab  with  his  horse,  and  other  traders  with  the  camel,  elephant,  ftc. 

Bight  Door.— Fame,  with  her  wreath,  presenting  a  Lord  Mayor  to  the  C:t;, 
who  bears  the  sword  and  sceptre,  the  mace,  ftc.,  at  her  feet.  In  the  Tccy  fa*!: 
panel  beneath  are  fruit  and  flowers.  Side  Pan^b.— Beauty  with  ha  mirror : 
female  with  bridled  horse,  ftc. 

Lifft  Door.— The  City  seated,  and  BrlUnnia  pointing  with  her  spear  to  a 
shield  inscribed  with  •«  Henri  Fits-Alwin,  1189"  (the  first  Mayor).  Ta  tbever? 
small  panels  beneath  are  the  scales  of  justice  and  sword  of  mer^,  grovped 
Sidt  Paiieb.— Justice  with  her  scales  and  sword ;  Prudence,  frc 

The  original  heraldic  paintings  were  executed  by  Catton,  one  of  the 
foundation  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  shields  at  the  lower  as^ 
of  each  door,  and  of  the  back  and  front  panels,  are  emblasoned  the  ansi 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being.  The  framework  is  ridilj  carved 
and  gilt :  otot  each  door  is  an  escallop-shell;  and  at  the  lower  angles ef 
the  body  are  dwarf  figures  emblematic  of  the  four  quarters  of  thegloba 
The  smaller  enrichments  about  the  panels,  as  shells,  fhaitSy  and  flowm. 
are  admirably  carred  and  grouped :  orer  the  upper  back  panel  is  is 
exquisite  60— a  serpent  and  dore.    The  perch  and  whaela  ara  paiatad 
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<ly  pleked  out  with  gold ;  and  massive  gilt  bosses  coT«r  the  wheel- 
»xes :  the  wheels  were  renewed  in  1838.  The  coach  is  lined  with 
imson  corded  silk  and  lace ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  seat  for  the  mace 
id  sword  bearers.  The  hammerdoth  is  crimson  doth,  bat  the  original 
le  was  of  gold  lace. 

Tliis  coach  was  .repaired,  new-lined,  and  re-gilt  in  1812,  at  an  ex- 
Brise  of  6001.,  when  also  a  new  seat-cloth  was  furnished  for  90/. ;  and 
1821  the  re-lining  cost  206/.  In  1812,  Messrs.  Houlditch  agreed  to 
sep  the  coach  in  fair  wear-aod-jtear  for  ten  years,  at  48/.  per  annum. 
lie  total  weight  of  the  coach  is  8  tons  16cwt. :  it  is  drawn  by  six 
3r»e8,  for  whom  a  superb  state  harness  was  made  in  1833,  that  for  each 
orse  weighing  106  lbs. 

It  is  not  positively  known  by  whom  this  Coach  was  canred,  nor 
y  -whom  .the  panels  were  painted.  Cipriani  is  stated  by  some  to 
e  the  painter ;  but  others  assert  that  arter  the  present  Royal  State 
;oaeh  was  built  in  1762,  the  old  Royal  State  Coach  was  purchased  by 
le  City  of  London,  and  the  panels  repainted  by  Dance:  such  is  the 
taxement  of  Smith,  in  Nollekens  and  his  Timtt  ;•  but  in  the  Report 
f  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners,  the  City  Coach  is  stated 
>  have  been  built  in  1757.  The  Lord  Mayor  rode  in  state  upon  horse- 
ack  until  1712,  when  a  state  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  was  first 
«»ed.  In  1741  the  horses  were  increased  to  six.  This  State  Coach  is 
epresented  in  Hogarth*aprint  of  the  Industrious  Apprentice,  date  1747 ; 
:  is  somewhat  plain,  but  has  ornamental  vases  upon  the  roof.  (See 
«ORD  Mayor's  State,  page  474.) 

**  Our  Lord  Mayor  and  hit  golden  coach,  and  hit  gold-covered  footmen  and 
oachman,  and  hia  golden  chain,  and  hia  chaplain,  and  his  great  sword  of  state, 
lease  the  people,  and  particularly  the  women  and  girls,  and  when  they  are 
leased  the  men  and  boys  are  pleased ;  and  many  a  young  fellow  has  been  more 
nduBtrious  and  attentive  firom  his  hope  of  one  day  riding  in  that  golden  coach." 
-CobbeU. 

Thb  Spbakbb*8  State  €oacr  is  traditionally  said  to  hare  been 
Dliver  Cromwell's ;  but  it  is  more  probably  of  the  time  of  William  the 
Third.  It  is  elaborately  carjed  ana  heavily  gilt.  Figures  of  naval  and 
nilitary  prowess,  Plenty,  &c.,  support  the  body ;  the  box  is  held  by  two 
ari^er  figures  of  Plenty ;  the  hammerdoth  is  of  crimson  ?elvet,  trimmed 
pyith  siWer  fringe ;  and  the  footboard  is  borne  by  two  lions,  and  snr- 
noanted  with  a  large  grotesque  mask.  The  hind-standard  is  richly 
^rved  with  figures  ana  devices  of  antique  and  modern  design.  The 
xameworlc  of  the  panels  is  finely  carred  \  and  the  roof  has  a  pierced  para- 
pet or  border.  The  upper,  side,  and  front  panels  are  filled  with  splendid 
V'auxhfldl  plates  of  glass.  The  lower  panels  are  i>ainted  with  emblematic 
subjects :  the  door-panel  has  a  seated  figure  of  Britannia,  to  whom  female 
^gures  are  bringing  fruits,  the  horn  of  plenty,  &c.  The  opposite  door 
^as  also  a  seated  figure,  and  another  presenting  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with 
Liberty,  Fame,  and  Justice.  Beneath  each  door  and  panel  are  sculp- 
tured maces,  surmounted  with  a  cap,  emblematic  of  the  Speaker's  au- 
thority. In  the  four  side  panels  are  emblematic  figures  of  Literature, 
Architecture,  Science,  and  Plenty.  The  back  panel  has  abetter  compo- 
sition of  Britannia,  wearing  a  mural  crown ;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
shipping,  &c.,  in  the  distance.  The  front  panel  also  bears  several 
allegorical  figures.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  pictures  in  the  principal 
panels  are  emblazoned  the  Speaker's  arms,  and  in  the  side-panel  pic- 
tures his  crest.  The  coach  b  lined  and  trimmed  with  dark  crimson 
velvet ;  it  has  two  seats,  and  a  centre  one :  on  the  latter  sit  the  Speaker's 
Mace-bearer  and  Sword-bearer ;  and  his  Chaplain  and  Train-bearer  sit 
facing  the  Speaker.  This  coach  is  used  by  the  Speaker  on  opening 
Parliament,  presenting  addresses  to  the  sovereign, attending  levees,  &&» 
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when  it  is  drawn  by  •  pnir  of  hortat  in  ntate  ! 

remoTed  in  18M  from  Frince't-street^  to  tho  New  Friaee,  Wa 

BTATtnCS. 
The  followlqg  are  the  prinoipal  otO-door  Slaftaaa  in  tlie 


•TATVBt.  iiTxa. 

«AchiUei"    .    .    .    .HjdeParlL    .    .    , 

This  groap  is  stianf  ely  mincalled  '*  Achffles;**  il  befng  copied  Cram  mm  <<t 
■tataes  on  Monte  CatsUo,  at  Rome,  which  are  called  Castor  and  PoBcz  tr  >i 
Italian  antiquariea  Venuti  and  Vaai,  and  by  Flaxman  named  BcUetapbea. 

Albert,  Prince  .    .    .  Lloyd'a,  Royal  Ezcbanipe     .  IrfN^gb.  T- 

Alfred,  King     .    .    .  Trinity-aqaare,  Newin^n. 

Anne,  Qneen  of  Jae*  I.  Temple  fiiur BudmelL        7^ 

Anne,  Qoeen     •    •    .  Qoeen-square*  Bloomsbory.  W 

Anne,  Queen     .    .    .  Qneen^sqaare,  Weetminster.  iN 

Anne,  Queen     ...  St.  Paul's  Churofayard     .    .  F.  Bifd.  1i 

Aske,  Robert    .    .    .  Haberd.  Almsh.,  fiozton. 

Bedford,  Duke  of  .    .  Russell-square Weatameott.  6h 

Bentinok,Lord  George  CaTendish-sqnare  .  ^        »   -       -^ 

Canning,  George       .  New  Palaeo-yard   , 
Cartwnght,  M^or     .  Burtoo-cresoent 
Charles  I.      ....  Charing  Cross    .    , 

"  This  noble  eqiiei trlan  statue/'  says  Walpole,  **  In  vhIA  the  rtmimmrisf 
grace  of  the  figure  and  the  exquisite  fonn  of  the  hone  axe  striking  to  the  we^ 
unpractised  eye,  was  east  In  163S,  on  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  choxdi  in  Cvfc: 
Garden ;  and  not  being  erected  before  the  commencement  of  the  Civfl  War.  it  vu 
sold  by  the  Parliament  to  John  Riyet,  a  braxler,  living  at  the  Dia),  near  HoLber: 
Conduit,  with  strict  orders  to  break  it  in  pieces.  But  the  man  pcediiewi  atrnf 
fhigments  of  old  brass,  and  concealed  the  statue  and  horse  undenronad  dl  tkt 
Restoration."  M.  d'ArchenhoIs  relates  "  that  he  cast  a  Taat  Bimber  of  liMitrt 
of  knives  and  forks  in  brass,  which  he  sold  as  made  of  the  broken  statac.  Ttef 
were  bought  with  eagerness  by  the  Royalists,  txom  alftction  to  their  menaith  ty 
the  rebels  as  a  mark  of  triumph  over  their  murdered  sovereign."  Walpete  ii» 
that  "  they  had  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  family  of  Howard-Arasid  ' 
hut  Mr.  Cunningham  refers  to  a  memonadum  in  the  State-Paper  OflSec,  ttm 
which  he  concludes  this  statue  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  Lord  TrcasBnr 
Weston,  afterwards  Earl  of  Portland,  of  Hubert  Le  Soeur.  **  for  the  castiBr  cf  s 
horse  in  brasse,  bigger  than  a  great  horse  bv  a  foot ;  and  the  figure  of  his  UMj/ot! 
King  Charles  proportionable,  fiill  six  foot;''  to  be  set  up  in  the  Lord  TieasiiRTS 
gardens  at  Roehampton,  in  Surrey  (see  Handbook  qfLondoUt  2d  ediu  a.  IMV  At 
the  Restoration,*  an  order  of  replevin  was  issued  by  the  House  of  Leru,  ufca  iW 
information  of  the  Earl  of  Portland  (son  of  the  Lord  Treasurer),  for  the  totoitsj 
of  the  statue  ttom  Rivet ;  but  it  was  not  set  up  until  1674,  when  WaDcr  vmc  te 
courtly  lines  "  On  the  SUtue  of  King  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Crosa."  Tbcte  ii  i= 
idle  story  that  Le  Sceur,  having  fini^ed  the  statue*  defied  any  one  to  point  gss  a 
defect  in  the  work ;  when,  on  a  person  denoting  the  absence  of  the  ginb,  itt 
sculptor,  in  a  fit  of  indignation,  destroyed  himself.  The  aaaertioQ  of  cbc  bene 
not  having  a  girth  is  quoted  by  Malcolm  fkom  TfuM^tf  for  August  I7If ;  t.t 
there  is  a  girth,  which  passes  over  a  very  strong  rein  on  the  right.  In  IBId,  the 
sword,  buckles,  and  straps  fell  from  the  statue ;  and  about  the  ooreaaii0o  d 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1838,  when  seats  were  erected  round  the  group,  the  svordit 
rapier  of  Cliarles's  period),  was  stolen.  The  Geoq;e  pendent  fh»n  the  riUwD  t» 
also  been  taken  away,  as  denoted  by  the  vacant  hole  in  the  metal  when  the 
George  should  hang. 

The  stone  pedestal,  sculptured  with  the  royal  arms,  trophies,  frc,  wss  kn; 
admired  as  the  work  of  Gibbous ;  but  a  vrritten  account  provea  it  to  be  by  J«ba 


•  In  this  year  a  statue  of  the  King  was  restored  in  the  City :  "  May  7, 1««. 
Charles  the  First  his  Statue  set  up  again  in  OnUdhaU-yard.''--iirifler.  OmUe,  ItiJL 
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.mnhAll,  Matter  Mjuon  to  the  Crown.  On  the  29th  of  If  ay  (Restoration  Day) 
lis  tiatue  waa  fonnerly  decorated  with  bougha  of  oak.  In  the  spring  of  1859  a 
vst  of  the  statue  and  pedestal  was  taken  by  flrucciani,  for  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
/denham :  for  the  moulds  and  casts,  37  tons  of  plaster  and  13  tons  of  iron  were 
se<i.  The  following  measurements  were  also  then  token:  Pedtttalf  18  ft.  8  In. 
iglki  9  ft.  II  in.  long;  fi  ft.  7  In.  wide.  Statue:  height  Itom  fbot  to  top  of 
srae'a  head,  7  It.  8  in. ;  plinth  to  top  of  flguie,  9  ft.  2^  in. ;  plinth  to  neek  of 
orae,  6  ft. ;  plinth  to  top  of  hind-quarters,  5  ft  10  in. ;  length  firom  head  to  tail, 
ft.  9  in.;  circumference  of  horse  from  back  of  saddle-cloth,  8  ft. 2  in. ;  round 
best  and  hind-quarters,  16  ft.  The  metal  casting  around  the  left  fore-foot  of  the 
orse  bears  ■VBxa(T)  x.x  stxtk  (fx)cit  *  1633. 

**  Although  taken  soon  after  Charles's  acoesslon,  and  at  a  time  when  sorrow 
>iild  hardly  hare  been  put  upon  him,  yet  the  character  of  melancholy  is  deeply 
npreased  on  the  oountenance.    The  horse  is  superb:  the  action  is  that  which  la 


iuc^ht  in  the  Mc»a^,  the  motion  of  the  legs  showing  the  spirit  of  the  animal ; 
et  the  action  is  not  that  of  progressing,— it  is  a  movement  that  would  not  com- 
municate motion  to  the  body,  but  leayes  the  rider  perfectly  undisturbed ;  the 


ridle  ftUls  almost  loose  upoa  the  neck ;  nor  does  the  well-taught  steed  disturb  the 
»vexi0  of  thought  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  its  master."— Timet,  Sept.  1, 
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Charles  IL 
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Clayton,  Sir  Bobert 
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SXTXS.  SCULPTOaS. 

Temple  Bar Bushnell. 

Temple  Bar BoahnelL 

Soho-square. 

Chelsea  Hospital    .    • 

Covent-garden  Theatre 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Crosby  HaU  (front)    . 
Jumberland,  Duke  of   CaTendish-square    .... 
Slixabeth,  Queen  •    .  St.  DansUn's,  Fleet-street. 
iTdward  VI.      .    .    .  Christ's  Hospital. 
Edward  VL      .    .    .  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
ixiward  YI.       .    .    .  St.  Thomas's  Hospital     .    . 
<:idou.  Earl  of  .    .    •  School,  Wandsworth-road. 

>.  J.Fox Bloomsburv -square     .    .     . 

xeorge  I.      ....  St.  George  sCh.  Blocmsbury. 

George  III Somerset  House      .... 

leorgellL  ....  Cockspur-street     «... 
2eorge  IV Trafalgar-square 


887 
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126 


Scfaeemakers.  387 

Westmaoott. 

127 
Bacon.  670 

B£.C.Wyatt.  678 
Chantrey.        685 

In  modelling  the  horse  standing  still  on  all  four  legs,  Chantrey  has  giTen  the 
auction  of  his  name  to  a  bold  and  Judicious  innovation  on  the  old  custom  of 
epxesenting  horses  in  sutues  either  curretting  or  ambling. 

Say,  Thomas    .    .    .  Gay's  Hospital Scheemakers.  882 

landel,  G.  F.    .    .    .  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodety      .  Boubiliac. 
lenry  VIIL      .    .    .St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
luakisson,  William    .  Lloyd's,  Royal  Exchange     .  Lough. 

fames  L Temple  Bar BoshnelL 

Tames  IL Whitehall Gibbons. 

The  doubt  which  long  prcTailed  respecting  the  artist  of  this  stetue  has  been 
leared  up  by  the  following  passage  in  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Bram- 
ton.  primed  by  the  Camden  Society.  "  On  New  Year's  day,  1686,  a  stotue  in 
trasa  was  to  be  seen  (placed  the  dar  before)  in  the  yard  at  Whitehall,  made  by 
»ibl>ons,  at  the  charge  of  Toby  Rustick,  of  the  present  king,  James  II.*'  llius, 
Valpole  had  a  correct  impression  of  the  truth  when  he  wrote,  "  I  am  the  rather 
nclined  to  attribute  the  statue  at  Whitehall  to  Gibbons,  because  I  know  no  other 
irtist  of  that  time  capable  of  it."  The  likeness  is  extremely  fine,  as  U  the  easy 
tttitude  of  the  figure.*  Many  Terses  were  made  on  this  statue  at  the  time  of  its 
•rection.  The  figure  looking  towards  the  river,  which  was  then  open,  was  said 
o  prognosticate  the  king's  flight;  this,  however,  is  not  more  probable  than  that 
le  la  pointing  to  the  spot  where  his  father  was  executed,  which  has  long  been 
iroved  a  Tulgar  error.    At  the  accession  of  William  the  statue  was  not  removed. 
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•TATinit.  81TM.  BCrmOBA.      BBS  T. 

Kent,  Duke  of  .    .    .  Portland-plaoe Gabagan.  <^ 

Millingan,  Robert*     .  Weet  India  Docks.  23C 

Moore,  Sir  John     .    .  Christ's  Hospital.  $: 

Nelson,  Lord     .    .    .  Trafalgar-square    ....  Baily.  S3? 

Peel,  Sir  Robert     .    .  Mansion  House Bcbnes. 

Pitt,  W Hanorer-square Chantrer.  6« 

Sloane,  Sir  -fians     .    .  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea    .  Rysbracs.  T. 

Tragedy CoTcnt-garden  Theatre    .     .  FlaTinaii. 

Yictoria,  Queen     .    .  Royal  Exchange     ....  Lough.  T^ 

'Watts,  Dr.  Isaac    .     .  Abney  Pa*k  Cemetery     .    .  BaUy.  »1 
Wellington,  Duke  of  .  Green  Park  Arch  .    .    .    .  M.  C.  Wyatt.  » 

This  stupendoua  sUtue  was  modelled  by  Matthew  Cotes  Wyatt.  and  kit  «n 
James  Wyatt,  at  Dudley-grove  House,  Hanow-road ;  and  was  ctxasaeoR^t  i 
.1840,  and  occupied  three  years,  and  took  more  than  100  tons  of  plaster.  It  rrat- 
sents  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  hia  horse  *'  Copenhageo,**  at  the  fie.^  ^ 
Waterloo:  the  Duke  sai  for  the  portrait,  and  the  head  and  likencaa  are  txa- 
The  group  is  cast  in  about  eight  piec^.  which  are  ftstened  witk  scirvs  ir-i 
fused  together,  30  men  being  often  employed  at  one  time  upon  the  bnmse.  I* 
was  conveyed  upon  an  immense  car,  drawn  by  40  horses,. to  <he  Green  Pst 
Arch,  Sept.  28, 1 846,  and  was  raised  bv  crabs.  The  entire  group  weighs  40  tau :  » 
nearly  90  feet  high ;  and  within  half  of  the  horse  eight  persona  have  diDcd.  T^ 
girth  of  the  hpise  is  22  ft.  8  in. ;  nose  to  toll  26  feet ;  length  of  head  5  ftet:  Icert 
of  each  ear  2  ft.  4  in.  The  ere<$tion  of  this  group,  which  cost  about  30.000/.,  rr> 
ginated  fhim  the  close  contest  for  Uie  execution. of  the  Wellington  statue  ta  Cbr 
City ;  and  the  execution  of  both  statues  emanated  from  a  suegvatUm  of  Ilr.  T.  B. 
Simpson,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  Lime-atreet  Ward. 

Wellington,  Duke  of  .  Royal  Exchange     ....  Cbantrey.       S81 

'William  III St.  JamesVsqnare  .    .    .     .  Bacon yjuB.     68$ 

William  IV King-William-street  ...  8.  NizoD.        265 

The  seTcral  Statues  in  the  East  India  House,  Gmldhali.  Briab 
Museum,  Parliament  House,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminater  Abbet, 
Boyal  Exchange,  i^id  other  public  buildings,  are  described  under  tbor 
respectiTc  names. 

At  Newgate  Prison,  in  exterior  niches,  are  statues  of  Conoord  ssd 
Jiiberty,  Merqy  and  Truth,  Peace  and  Plenty,— from  the  old  Gate. 

STOCK  ^XCHA170E  (tHE). 

The  general  history  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  already  beaa  narrated 
(see  Exchanges,  page  284).  A  new  building  was  conapletad  early  is 
J8M,  by  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.,  from  the  design  of  Thomas  AIIaSQn;'sad 
opened  on  March  2.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  a  block  of  buildiqgs ;  the 
principal  entrance  being  from  Bartholomew-lane,  tlirough  Capel-coort; 
there  are  also  three  entrances  from  Throgmorton-street,  and  one  from 
Tbreadneedle-street.  The  area  of  the  new  house  is  about  76  squaret; 
and  it  would  contain  1100  or  1200  memt>ers;  tbere  are,  faowerer,  sel- 
dom more  than  half  that  number  present.  'For  the  cupola,  lammated 
ribs  are  used.  The  vault,  which  covers  the  centre  of  toe  building,  3& 
feet  in  span,  is  of  timber  and  iron ;  die  whole,  with  the  dome,  &c,  is 
coTered  with  lead.  Besides  the  *'  house,**  or  large  room,  there  are 
strong-rooms,  committee-rooms,  reading  and  refreshment  rooms,  &c. 
In  the  yentilation,  the  vitiated  air  is  got  rid  of  by  an  extractiDf?> 
chamber  on  the  apex  of  the  dome,  heated  by  a  sun-burner  with  S^V} 
jets :  during  the  day  the  sun-burner  is  concealed  from  view  bv  a  perfo- 
rated sliding  metal  screen,  which  may  be  withdrawn  to  liaht  up  tbe 
house  without  further  burners.  The  floor,  ceiling,  and  sides  of  the 
Strong  Room  are  formed  of  iron  girders  and  bars,  fitted  in  with  bricks 
•  Prqiector  of  these  Docks :  he  died  at  Rosslyn  House,  Hsmpstesd,  May  1S«9. 
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xid  pure  cement ;  and  tbe  walla  are  lined  with  oaae-hardened  steel,  and 
itteu  up  with  wrooght-iron  boxes.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
^tock  £fxchange,  in  February  1854,  was  1026 ;  of  privileged  clerks,  aboat 
OO.  To  the  name  of  Francis  Baily,  P.R.S.,  mentioned  at  p.  286,  maj  be 
Mlde4l  David  Ricardo,  and  several  of  his  descendants ;  Cnarles  Stokes, 
P'.K.S. ;  Horace  Smith,  the  novelist ;  and  the  authors  of  The  Last  of  the 

It  is  an  established 


RUentoffeneU,  and  the  play  of  The  Templar,  1803. 
racty  that,  abroad  and  at  home,  all  parttes  having  large  financial  opera- 
tions approach  the  London  Stock  £zchange  with  more  confidence  than 
ui  J  other  monej-maricet  in  the  world.— rA«  Builder,  No.  574. 

BTRAKD  (tHB) 

£  xtends  from  Charing  Cross  to  Temple  Bio-  (1869  yards,  or  |  of  a  mile  49 
▼ards),  and  was  <<  prolNtbly  so  called  as  being  at  the  brink  of  the  Ttiames, 
before  the  space  now  built  on  was  gained  by  raising  the  ground" 
iBattan)t  which  is  in  some  places  20  feet  deep.    In  early  agea  this  was 
the  greeA  thoroughfare  between  the  court  and  City,  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Westminster.    The  site  of  St.  Clement's  Danes  is  recog- 
niaed  in  tradition  as  "  the  Danes'  ehurcl^ard,'*  the  burial-place  of  the 
son  of  Canute  the  Great,  Harald  Barefoot.   Here,  close  by  the  Thames^ 
and  oataide  the  City  walls,  dwelt  together  as  fellow-countrymen  the 
Danish  merchants  and  mariners;  and  their  church,  like  that  at  Aarhns 
in  Jutland,  and  Tron^jeun  in  Norway,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  the 
seaman 'a  patron-saint.  (•/'.  J,  A.  Worsae,  For,  F.S,A.)    Another  early 
building  was  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Catherine  at  Charing,  and  adjoining 
or  opposite,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounceval  (<0ni0.  Henry  III.); 
the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  first  church  of  St.  Mary,  were  built 
before  the  14th  century.    A  petition  to  Edward  IL  (1315)  describes 
the  footway  interrupted  by  thickets  and  bushes;  and  in  1383  tolls 
were  granted  for  paving  the  Strand  from  the  Savoy  to  Temple  Bar. 
The  south  side  was  occupied  by  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  pre- 
lates, with  gardens,  terraces,  and  water-stairs  down  to  the  Thames ; 
but  the  spaces  between  the  mansions  showed  the  river :  whilst  on  the 
north  side  were  the  gardens  of  the  Convent  of  Westminster,  bounded 
by  lanes  and  open  ground;  the  village  of  St.  Giles,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  In  theJteliU  ;  and  Charing  Cross,  without  a  house  near  it. 
The  Sutherland  View  (Van  der  Wyngrerde's),  1543,  shows  straggling 
lines  of  houses  from  this  bar  (now  Temple  Bar)  to  the  Savoy,  and  be- 
yond it  on  the  south  side;  but  the  north  is  open  to  Convent  Garden; 
and  in  the  roadway  are  St.  Clement's  and  St.  Mary's  churches,  and  the 
Ifaypole,  near  upon  the  site  of  the  Strand  Cross,  where  '*  the  justices 
itinerants  sate  without  London"  (Stow).    Of  the  Thames-bank  palaces 
are  ahown  Somerset  Place,  the  Savoy,  and  Durham  House.    At  this 
time  the  Strand  was  crossed  by  three  water-courses  running  from  the 
north  to  the  Thames,  over  which  were  bridges:  the  sites  of  two  are 
denoted  by  Ivy-bridge-lane  and  Strand-bridge-lane ;  and  the  remains  of 
a  third  bridge  were  unearthed  in  1803,  a  Tittle  eastward  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's churdi.    The  Ivy-bridge  stream  formed  the  boundary  beiweeo 
the  Liberty  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  City  of  Westminster. 

Stband  :  South  Sii^e. — Northumberland  House  is  described  at  page 
492.  Next  door,  upon  the  site  of  No.  1  Strand,  was  the  official  reai- 
dence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder  lived, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Korthumberland-eourt  was  once  known  as ''Lieutenants'  Lodgings  :'* 
here  Nelson  lodged. 

Northumberlandstreetf  formerly  Bartshome-lane  t  here,  with  his 
mother  and  step-fiather,  a  bricklayer,  lived  Ben  Jonaon  when  he  went 
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to  <'•  private  icfaool  in  St  Martin's  Orarcli/'  and  o«xt  to  WcitMB^e- 
Scfaool,  under  Camden,  then  junior  matter. 

Crmem-^reet :  at  No.  7  fired  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklia,  in  1771 :  t^ 
home  is  now  occupied  by  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  Pssew  Ib- 
prisoned  for  SmaU  Debts.  At  No.  27  died,  in  1838,  Jan  '^  " 
of  the  authors  of  the  B^fteied  AddretMet. 

At  No.  18  Strand  was  bom,  1770,  Charies  Mathsivn,  the  i 
hb  father  was  a  booksdler ;  and  his  shop  was  the  resort  of  Dr.  Adas 
Clarice,  Rowland  Hill,  and  other  Dissentinjir  muustere. 

Himger/ord-HrMt :  Hwngtrford  Mariei  is  deacrtbed  «t  pa^  4^ 
Hungerford  Hall  and  its  panoramic  pictures  were  burnt  Ifarch  ^  1894. 

No.  81  Strand  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  York  Booae,  origiaalv 
the  inn  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  beini;^  obtained  in  ezcha^ee  far 
Suffolk  House,  Southwark,  by  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  Ump.  QueeB 
Biary,  the  name  was  changed  to  York  House.  It  waa  let  to  the  Les^ 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal :  here  lited  Sir  Nicholas  Baeon ;  and  here  was 
bom  his  son,  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  23d  Jan.  1IK60-1 :  when  a  boy.  he 
used  to  go  to  play  in  St.  James's  Fields,  where  the  edio  of  a  brick'eoa- 
duit  led  him  to  seek  out  the  cause.  At  York  House  he  kept  his  ^<^ 
birthday.  Here  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him :  when  importuaed 
by  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  part  with  the  mansion,  Lord  Bacon  replied, 
"  For  this  you  will  pardon  me :  York  House  is  the  boose  where  wj 
fkther  died,  and  where  1  first  breathed;  and  there  will  I  yidd  nsy  hk 
breath,  if  so  please  God  and  the  king."  He  did  not,  howerer,  ratizra  ^> 
York  House  after  his  release  from  the  Tower,  being  forbiddea  to  eone 
within  the  ^erge  of  the  court.  The  house  was  next  lent  to  Tillieni. 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  in  1624,  obtained  the  estate  by  grant  Itdib 
James  L  The  mansion  was  then  taken  down,  and  a  temporary  house 
huilt  for  state  receptions,  and  sumptuously  fitted  with  **  huge  panes  of 
glass"  (mirrors),  of  the  manufacture  of  which  in  England  Bodtinghan 
was  an  early  patron.  Near  the  middle  of  a  long  embattled  wail,  front- 
ing the  Thames,  he  caused  to  be  erected,  in  IG^  a  rastic  Waier-gaia. 
After  the  duke's  death,  in  1828,  York  House  was  leased  to  the  Karl  of 
Northumberland.  Here  was  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  among  whieb 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  lost  portrait  of  Prince  Charles,  by  Yelss- 
quez.  Here  also  was  the  collection  of  sculptures  which  belonged  to 
Bubens;  and  in  the  garden  was  John  de  Bologna's  Cain  and  AbeL  Tbe 
*' superstitious  pictures'*  were  sold  by  order  of  Parliament  in  18<5;  and 
the  nouse  was  gpven  by  Cromwell  to  General  Fairfax,  by  the  marriage 
of  whose  daughter  and  heiress  with  George,  second  Duke  of  Backii^- 
ham,  it  was  re-cooTeyed  to  the  Yilliers  family.  The  duke  resided  bve 
subsequent  to  the  Restoration ;  but  in  1072  sold  the  estate  for  80,00'lL 
when  the  mansion  was  pulled  down,  and  upon  the  grounds  and  gardens 
were  erected  houses  named  from  the  last  possessor  of  the  mansion: 
George-nireet  (now  York-buil(fings),  Vi//t«rt-«treet,  IHrAe-atreet.  Of- 
alley,  J9M<;Atn^Aam.street.    The  whole  estate  was  called  York  BwUdmgt. 

The  York  Buildings  Waterworks  Comnaxg,  for  supplying  the  West- 
end  of  London  with  water,  was  one  of  the  bubbles  or  172a  For  this 
purpose,  however,  a  Teritable  steam-engine  was  constmcted,  which  is 
thus  described  in  the  Foreigner's  Guide  to  London,  1720 : 

**  Here  yon  see  a  hirh  wooden  tower  and  a  water-engine  of  a  new  inTcntion, 
that  drawi  out  of  the  Tnamet  above  three  tons  of  water  in  one  minute,  hjmcaitt 
of  the  ateam  aiiiing  ftom  water  boiling  in  a  great  copper,  a  continual  flxe  being 
kept  to  that  purpose ;  the  steam  being  compressed  and  condensed,  mores,  by  its 
evaporation,  and  strikes  a  counterpoliie,  which  counterpoise  striking  another,  at 
last  moves  a  great  beam,  which,  by  its  motion  of  going  up  and  down,  draws  the 
water  fh>m  tbe  river,  which  mounts  through  gisat  iron  pq»es  to  the  heii^ht  of  the 
tower,  dlsehaxging  itself  then  into  a  ds^  leaden  cistern;  and  thenoe  IhUing 
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ihrooch  oth«T  laige  iioa  pipes,  flUt  them  that  are  laid  alonff  the  ttreett,  and  to 
eontinulng  to  run  throagh  wooden  pipee  as  fu*  as  Mar-bone  flelds,  fUU  there  into 
a  large  pond  or  reservoir,  Arom  whence  the  new  buildlnffs  near  Hanover-tquare, 
and  many  thoaiand  hooiee,  are  supplied  with  water.  This  machine  Is  certainly 
a  great  eurloaity ;  and  though  it  he  not  so  large  as  that  of  Marlr  in  France,  yet, 
conaldering  Its  smaUness  in  comparison  with  that,  and  the  litde  clivge  it  was 
built  and  ia  kept  with,  and  the  qnanti^  of  water  it  draws,  its  use  and  benefit  is 
much  beyond  that." 

The  ComiMny  oeued  to  work  this  '' firo-ensioe'*  in  1781;  but  it  was 
shown  for  aersral  Tears  ai  a  Cartosity.  In  All  Alive  and  Merry f 
or  the  London  Daily  Post,  April  18,  1741,  it  is  stotsd  that  the  charge 
of  working  the  machine,  "  and  some  other  reasons  concurring,  maiae 
its  proprietors,  the  Tork  BaildiD|^  Company,  lay  aside  the  design; 
and  no  doubt  but  the  inhabitants  m  this  neighbourhood  are  very  glad 
of  it ;  for  its  working,  which  was  by  sea-coal,  was  attended  with  so 
much  smoke,  that  it  not  only  must  pollute  the  air  thereabouts,  but 
spoil  the  furniture."  The  failure  is  the  subject  of  an  amusing  jeu 
iVetnrH,  entitled  "The  Tork  Buildings  Dragons,"  reprinted  in 
Wright's  England  under  the  House  of  HanoviTf  toI.  L,  Appendix. 
Many  of  the  wooden  water-pipes  hare  been  taken  up  in  exearations  in 
Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and  in  other  places  along  the  line.  In 
Buckingham-street,  in  1818,  were  '*  the  Sea-water  Baths,"  which  were 
supplied  by  a  ressel  with  water  from  below  Southend. 

Evelyn  notes;  •*  1 7th  Nor.  1683.— I  tooke  ahoase  in  Villlera-strsete,  Tork« 
buildings,  for  the  winter,  haring  many  important  eonoems  to  dispatch,  and  for 
the  education  of  my  daughters.'*— Diary. 

Buekingkam-etreet :  at  the  last  house  on  the  west  side  (since  rebuilt) 
lired  Samuel  Pepys  from  1684  to  1700 ;  and  No.  15,  on  the  east  side 
opposite,  was  hired  for  Peter  the  Great  in  1G98:  the  house  has  some 
noole  rooms  facing  the  rirer :  here  the  Institution  of  Ciril  Engineers 
onoe  met.  At  No.  14,  in  the  top  chambers,  lived  William  Etty ,  R.  A.,  the 
painter,  from  1836  to  1849.  At  the  south  end  of  Buckingham*  street 
remains  the  Water-gate  biUlt  for  Tork  House,  which  stood  a  short  dis- 
tance westwsrd. 

The  Gate  Is  of  Portland^tone :  on  the  northern  or  street  side  are  three 
arches,  flanked  with  pilasters,  supporting  an  entablature  and  four  balls ;  abore 
the  keystones  of  the  arches  are  shields,  those  at  the  sides  sculptured  with  an- 
chors, and  that  in  the  centre  with  the  arms  of  ViUiers  impaling  those  of  the 
family  of  Manners.  Upon  the  fHese  Is  the  Villiers  motto:  fxdsx  coticu  la  caxrx 
(the  Cross  Is  the  Toncnstone  of  Faith).  The  southern  or  river  front  has  a  large 
archway,  opening  upon  steps  to  the  water;  on  each  side  is  an  aperture,  dtyided 
bj  a  small  coinmn,  and  partly  closed  by  balustrades.  Four  rusticated  columns 
support  an  entablature,  ornamented  with  escallops,  and  crowned  with  an  arched 
pediment,  and  two  couchant  lions  holding  shields,  on  which  are  sculptured  an- 
chors. In  the  pediment,  within  a  scroll,  are  the  arms  of  Villiers,  ris.  on  a  cross, 
five  escallops,  encircled  by  a  garter,  and  surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet ;  at  the 
sides  are  pendent  festoons.  This  Gate  has  been  ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones;  but  in 
the  library  of  the  Soane  Museum,  in  an  '*  Account  Book  of  Workes  done  by  Ni- 
ehola*  Stone,  sen.  Master-mason  to  King  James  I.  and  King  Charles,'*  the  ninth 
article  in  the  list  Is,  •<  The  Water-gate  at  Yorke  House  hce  detained  and  bvill,  and 
T«  right-hand  Lion  hee  did,  fronting  y«  Thames.  Mr.  Keane,  a  Jarman,  his 
brother  by  marrying  his  sister,  did  y  Shee  Lion." 

The  Gate  is  approached  by  an  inclosed  terrace-walk,  planted  with 
lime-trees :  the  stone-work  was  repaired,  and  ttie  iron.work  renewed, 
and  the  gate  roofed,  in  1833,  at  a  cost  of  3002.,  defrayed  by  a  rate  IcTied 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  York-buildings;  but  the  whole  was  in  1854  in 
B  roinooi  state. 

The  Adelphi,  east  of  York-buildings,  is  described  at  page  1.  John- 
rireet  occupies  the  site  of  Durham  House,  which  extended  from  the 
river  to  the  Strand.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  Hatfielde,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  1345-1381,  and  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  the  see  until 
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Bishop  Tanatall  exchanged  the  home  for  Coldharboroagh,  m  Hhbwb- 
■treet.  Durham  Place  was  used  as  a  mint  by  the  Sejmoarsw  Edward 
YI.  granted  the  place  to  his  sister  Elisabeth.  It  next  becune  the  res* 
dence  of  Dndley,  Earl  of  Northumberhuid ;  and  here  was  telttiated 
his  son's  marriage  with  Ladj  Jane  Grey,  who,  on  asmminsr  the  ovws, 
was  lodged  in  Durham  Place,  and  thenee  eseorted  to  the  Tower.  The 
estate  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary  to  Bishop  Tonstall ;  bat .        ' 


on  her  accession,  claimed  Durham  Place  as  one  of  tho  royalpakess, 
and  granted  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  possessed  It  for  29  yearf, 
but  surrendered  it  in  1603  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Dorfaain.    Aalrcy 


well  remembered  Raleigh's  "study,  which  was  on  a  little  torrct  thac 
looked  into  and  over  the  Thames,  and  had  the  prospect,  which  is  as 
pleasant,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  world."  The  stablea  froiDtiBg  the 
strand  were  next  taken  down,  and  upon  the  ground  was  built  the  Hew 
Exchange  (see  page  283),  demolished  in  1737:  the  site  is  bow 
occupied  by  the  nouses  Nos.  54  to  64  inclttsire,  the  bankinir-lioes*  ef 
Coutts  and  Co.  being  the  centre :  the  name  surrires  in  l>mrkam-itrreL 
At  Coutts's  (No.  59),  formerly  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  the  aoTere^  sod 
the  royal  family  have  banked  (kept  cash),  commencing  with  Qesca 
Anne :  the  series  of  accounts  is  presenred  entire. 

Beaufori-buildings  occupy  the  site  of  a  mansion  xiamed  from  its 
successive  owners,  CarlUU  House  (Bishops  of  Carlisle) ;  Bedjmrd  aad 
RusMdl  House  (Etfls  of  Bedford) ;  Worcester  House,  from  its  next  oc- 
cupant, the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  the  Ceuiury  9f  Jmweu- 
iions;  and  from  the  marquis's  eldest  son,  created  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Beaufort  House.  Lord  Clarendon  Kved  here  while  bis  hoosc  was 
building  at  the  top  of  St.  James's-street ;  and  here,  in  1660*  was 
married  Anne  Hyde,  the  Chancellor's  daughter,  to  the  Duke  of  Terk, 
according  to  the  Protestant  rites.  The  mansion  was  taken  down,  aad 
a  smaller  house  built ;  which  being  burnt  down,  with  some  others,  hi 
1695,  upon  the  ground  were  erected  the  present  Beanfort-bnildii^gs. 
In  a  house  on  the  site  was  bom  Aaron  Hill,  1685.  At  the  east  eoracr, 
upon  the  site  of  No.  96  Strand,  lired  Charles  Lillie,  who  sold  saufsy 
perfumes,  &c ;  and  took  in  letters  for  the  TatUr,  Speetaior,  &€^  di- 
rected to  him  at  the  desire  of  Steele. 

Nos.  101  and  102  Strand,  Ries*s  Diwm,  a  large  decorated  room  for 
cigars,  chess,  and  coffee,  occupies  the  site  of  the  JPountain  TaTem,  noted 
for  its  political  club,  and  described  by  Strype ;  of  a  drawing-academy, 
at  which  Conway  and  Wheatley  were  pupils;  and  of  the  lecture- room 
of  John  ThelwaU,  the  political  elocutionist.  At  No.  101  lived  Rudolph 
Ackermann,  the  printseller,  who  introduced  lithography  and  "die 
Annuals"  from  Germany:  here  he  illuminated  his  gallery  with  Kenad 
coal,  when  gas-lighting  was  a  novelty. 

Adam-street  presents  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  embellialied  street- 
architecture  introduced  by  the  brothers  Adam. 

Salisbury-street  and  Ceeih  street  are  built  upon  the  site  of  Salisbnrr 
House,  erected  in  1602  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  High  Treasurer  to 
James  I.,  and  created  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  1605.  His  successor  divided 
the  mansion  into  Great  Salisbury  House  and  Little  Saliabury  Houce : 
part  of  the  latter  was  taken  down,  and  upon  the  site  was  erected 
Salisbury-street,  rebuilt  as  we  now  see  it  by  Paine  the  architect; 
another  portion  was  converted  into  the  Middle  Exchange,  with  sliopi 
and  stalls,  and  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  river;  the  latter  was  taken  down 
in  1696,  with  Great  Salisbury  House,  and  upon  their  site  was  erected 
Cecil-street.  In  Little  Salisbury  House  lived  the  thu^l  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, the  pupil  and  patron  of  Hobbes,  who,  when  standing  at  the  gate, 
a  few  days  after  Restoration-day,  was  kindly  recognised  by  Charles  11. 
as  he  was  passing  in  his  coach  through  the  Strand.    In  Ceca-strtet, 
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and  at  the  Globe  in  Saliibary-street,  lived  Partridge,  cobbler,  astrO" 
loj^er,  and  almanack-maker,  whom  Swift  humorously  killed  in  1708, 
though  be  actually  lived  till  1715:  but  Partrid((e*»  Almanack  (3f«r/tmt# 
ZsibertMtut)  continued  to  be  published;  and  in  1723  advertised  *'Dr. 
Partridge's  night-drops,  night-pills,  &c^  sold  as  before,  by  his  widow, 
at  the  Blue  Ball  in  Salisbary-street." 

Opposite  Southampion-Hreet  lived  the  Yaillants,  foreign  booksellers, 
from  1686  nntil  late  in  the  last  century. 

F'ouniain'Cauri  is  named  from  the  above  tavern :  here  is  the  Coal 
Hole,  a  tavern  haunt  of  Edmund  Kean.  At  No.  8  in  this  court  died, 
Aug.  27,  1827,  Blake,  the  epic  painter,  whose  love  of  religion  supported 
him  through  a  life  of  uniform  poverty,  and  cheered  his  death-boa. 
Savoy-steps  and  Savoy-street^  see  Satot,  page  658. 
At  No.  182  Strand  (site  of  Wellington-street^  was  esUbllshed  in 
1740  the  first  circulating  librarv  In  London,  by  Wright,  who  had  for 
his  rivals  Samuel  Bathoe  and  John  BelL 

Upon  the  site  of  No.  141  lived  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  "at 
Shakapeare's  Head,  over  against  Catherine-street,  in  the  Strand."  The 
house  was  successivelv  occupied  bv  the  publishers,  Andrew  MilUir,  Al- 
derman Thomas  Cadell,  and  Cadell  and  Davies:  Millar,  being  a  Scotch- 
roan,  adopted  the  sign  of  Buchanan's  Head,  a  painting  of  which  con- 
tinued in  one  of  the  window-panes  to  our  day. 

No  142  occupies  the  site  of  the  Turk's' Head  Cojffee-house,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  encouraged ;  **  for  the  mistress  of  it  is  a  good  civil  woman, 
and  has  not  much  business."  Na  148,  site  of  the  first  office  of  the 
Mondng  Chronicle  (see  Nkwspapebs,  page  564).     At  No.  147  was 

Sublished  the  Sphynx ;  and  Jan.  2, 1828,  No.  1  of  the  AthawuMf  by 
amea  Silk  Buckingham,  the  traveller  in  the  Bast. 

At  No.  149,  long  known  to  the  collectors  of  shells,  minerals,  and  fossils,  John 
Mawe  kept  shop :  here  have  been  sold  shells  at  5/.,  10/.,  and  20/.  each,  now  to 
be  bought  for  a  few  shillings.  Mr.  Mawe  published  his  Travels  in  the  Diamond 
Distriet  ofBraxil^  1812 ;  J  Treatise  on  Diamonds;  and  several  elemenUry  worka 
on  Mineralogy,  Conchology,  &c.  His  widow  was  succeeded  by  James  Tennant, 
F.6.8.,  Prolessor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  King's  College,  London. 

1 1  SoHEBSBT  HousB  (sce  page  068).  Kino's  College  Gateway 
(see  page  211). 

No.  102  Strand,  Somerset  Hotel :  at  the  bar,  letters  were  left  for 
the  author  of  Junius.  No.  \66,  Inglxs's  Warehouse  for  Seofs  Pills  : 
'*  Dr.  Anderson's  pills,  sold  bv  J.  Inglis,  now  living  at  the  Golden  Uni- 
com, over  against  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand." — Akvertisement,  1099. 

Strand- lane,  leading  to  the  Roman  Bath  (see  pp.  32  and  651),  is  the 
site  of  Strand  Bridge,  "  and  under  is  a  lane  or  way  down  to  the  landing- 
place  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames"  (Stow),  Eastward  were  Cheaters 
Inn,  Strand  Inn,  and  the  Inn  of  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF. 

No.  169,  Strand  Theatre,  formerlv  Barker's  Panorama  (see  p.  580). 

Arundel  House,  eastward,  originally  the  town-house  of  the  Bishops 
of  Bath,  was  wrested  from  them  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  High  Admiral.  After  his  execution,  the  house,  with 
messaftge?,  tenements,  and  lands  adjoining,  was  purchased  by  Henry 
Fits- Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  according  to  Strvpe,for4U6#.  Sa. ;  hence 
it  was  called  Arundel  Palace.  Here  died,  25  Feb.  1608,  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham,  after  her  interview  with  Queen  Elizabeth  to  implore 
forgiTdness  for  having  withheld  from  her  Essex's  ring.  Here  Thomas 
Earl  of  Arundel  began  to  assemble  the  celebrated  Arundelian  Marbles : 
the  stataes  and  busts  in  the  gallery  of  the  mansion;  the  inscribed 
marbles  inserted  in  the  garden- walls;  and  the  statues  placed  in  the 
garden :  altogether,  37  statues,  128  busts,  and  250  inscribed  marbles ; 
besides  sarcophagi,  altars,  and  fragments,  and  the  inestimable  gems. 
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The  teulpttire  and  picture  galleries  are  seen  in  tbe  badcgToondiofVea 
Bomer'e  portrait*  of  tbe  Earl  and  his  Coanteaa. 

To  the  Eirt'a  **  liberal  ehaiKea  and  magnifloence  this  angle  of  tlie  vnU  evKh 
the  first  tight  of  Greek  and  Roman  atatuea.  with  whoae  admired  pnaeaea  ha 
began  to  honour  the  gardeni  and  galleries  of  Arundel  Houae.  and  hath  cm 
since  continued  to  transplant  old  Greece  ioto  England.** — CoMtplesI  Gtntlemgm. 

"  March  1,  1664. — I  went  to  Arundel  House,  where  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
old  Roman  and  Grecian  statues,  many  as  Ug  again  as  the  life,  and  direra  Gic^ 
inscriptions  upon  stones  in  the  gardens.  •  •  •  March  S. — I  went  to  Mr.  FM«^ 
chamber  in  Arundel  House,  where  I  saw  a  great  many  pretty  pietares  and  ddaKa 
caat  in  brasse,  some  Ummings,  diyers  pretious  stones,  and  onediamoad  vahiedat 
eleven  hundred  pound."— /oaniai  of  Mr.  E.  Broume:  Ma.  Sloan.  1906. 

To  Anindel  Houae  the  Earl  broni^ht  Hollar,  who  here  engraved 
some  of  his  finest  plates.  Thomaa  Parr  {"  Old  Parr  ")  waa  oonvejcd 
here  from  Shropahire  by  the  Earl,  to  be  ahown  to  Cbarlea  L :  becoming 
domesticated  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Anindel,  his  mode  of  linn^ 
was  changed;  he  fed  high,  drank  wine,  and  died  Not.  14,  liSS&, 
after  he  had  out-lired  nine  sorereigns,  and  daring  tbe  reign  of  the 
tenth,  at  the  age  of  162  years  and  nine  months:  hie  bodj,  by  the 
king*s  command,  was  disseoted  by  Harvey,  who  attributed  Parr 'a  death 
to  peripneumony,  brought  on  by  the  imparity  of  a  London  atmosphere 
ana  sudden  change  in  diet. — Philotophieal  TransaetionM,  1669.* 

Arundel  House  and  Marbles  were  given  back  at  the  Restoration,  in 
1660,  to  the  grandson  of  the  earl,  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  who,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Selden  and  Evelyn,  gave  the  inacribed  marblea  to  the 
University  of  Oxford;  and  the  library  to  the  Royal  Society,  who  met 
at  Arnndel  House  9  Jan.  1666-7.  Evelyn  records  *<  how  exceedingly 
the  corrosive  air  of  London  impaired"  the  marblea.  The  mansion  waa 
taken  down  1678;  and  upon  its  site  were  erected  Arnndel,  Sarrej, 
Howard,  and  Norfolk  streets.  Hollar *s  printf  shows  the  conrtjard  of 
Arundel  Hoase,  with  the  great  hall,  and  g^led  baildings  with  dormer 
windows,  but  mostly  low  and  mean.  Solly  was  lodged  nere  at  the  ae- 
cenion  of  James  I. 

Surrey-street :  here,  on  the  east  side,  in  a  laive  garden-honse  front- 
ing the  Thames,  lived  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  the  eminent  chemist, 
who  discovered  the  sugar-refining  process  in  vaeuo.  In  Sorraj'Street 
died  William  Congreve,  the  dramatist,  Jan.  19, 1728-9. 

yor/olk'Street :  here,  in  a  house  near  the  water^^side,  lodged  Peter 
the  Great  in  1698,  and  was  visited  bv  King  William;  and  thence  he 
went  in  a  hackney-coach  to  dine  with  his  majesty  at  Kenaington  Pftlace. 
At  the  sooth-west  comer  lived  William  Penn,  the  qoaker;  and  sob* 
sequently,  in  the  same  house,  Dr.  Birch,  the  historian  of  the  Royal 
Society.  At  No.  8,  Samoel  Ireland,  originally  a  SpiUlfielda  ailk-mer- 
chant,  whose  son,  William  Henry  Ireland,  then  eighteen,  forged  the 
Shakspeare  Papers  in  1795 :  here  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Warton  fell  upon 
their  knees  and  kissed  the  Mss.,  —  ''great  and  impudent  forgery,*^  aa 
Parr  sobsequentlv  called  it.  In  Norfolk-street  also  lived  Moootforty 
the  player ;  and  in  Howard-street  lodged  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  fasci- 
nating actress,  oot  of  an  attempt  to  carry  off  whom  arose  a  bloodr 
duel  between  Mountfort  and  Lord  Mohun,  when  the  former  was  killed. 

Between  Arundel  and  Norfolk  ttreetMy  in  1698,  lived  Sir  Thomaa 
Lyttleton,  Speaker  of  the  Honae  of  Commons;  and  next  door,  the 

*  The  evidence  of  Parr*s  extreme  age  Is  not,  however,  donimentary ;  aad  the 
birth  dates  back  to  a  period  before  Parish  Registers  were  Instituted  by  Cromwell. 
—Cgnaus  Report^  1851. 

t  Hollars  View  of  London  ftxm  the  roof  of  Arundel  House  Is  very  rare : 
an  impressfon  at  Sir  Msrk  Mantennan  Sykes's  sale,  in  1824.  sold  for  III.  In  a 
Household  Book  of  Lord  William  Howard  (Belted  Wifl)  are  "  his  -expenses 
whilst  liyfng  at  Arundel  House ;  and  amongst  them  a  payment  to  Mr.  *  Shak- 
speare,' the  parish  scavenger."— ^Itt^iwam,  No.  1403. 
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fiither  of  Bishop  Barn«t ;  and  the  hoase  within  memory  was  Bornet'Sy 
the  bookseller,  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  bishop. 

ArMfuUl-Hreett  **  a  pleasant  and  considerable  street"  (HatUmj  1708) : 

"  Behold  thst  narrow  street  which  steep  descends, 
Whose  bnUding  to  Che  shining  shore  extends ; 
Here  Arundel's  fsm'd  structure  rear'd  its  ftsme,— 
The  street  aiooe  retains  an  empty  name : 
Where  Titian's  glowing  paint  the  canvas  wann'd. 
And  Raphael's  nir  desigu  the  Judgment  charm'd. 
Now  hangs  the  bellman's  song,  and  pasted  here. 
The  coloured  prints  of  Oyerton  appear; 
Where  statues  breath'd,  the  work  of  Phidias'  hands, 
A  wooden  pump  or  lonely  watch-house  stands."— Oajr's  Trivia. 

On  the  east  side  was  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  now  the  WnxT- 
TxivoTOH  Club  (see  p.  199) :  the  sign  was,  probably,  in  part  taken  from 
the  anchor  of  St.  Clement's,  opposite.  Strrpe  mentions  it  as  "  a  iiuxe 
and  curious  honse."  Here  was  instituted  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music,  in  1710.  The  great  room  is  84  ft.  by  35  ft.  6  in :  here,  on  Fox's 
birthday  in  1798,  took  place  a  banquet  to  2000  guests.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boswell  occasionally  supped  here ;  and  the  Royal  Society  dinners 
were  held  here.  The  very  handsome  Italian-fronted  houses  at  the  east 
and  west  corners  of  Arundel-street  were  designed  by  H.  R.  Abraham. 

No.  191  Strand  was  the  shop  of  William  Godwin,  bookseller,  and 
author  of  Caleb  Williamt,  the  Life  of  Chaucer,  &c. 

Milford'lane  is  named  from  e^jbrd  over  the  Thames  at  the  extremity, 
and  a  wind-m«7Z  in  the  Strand,  near  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
and  shown  in  a  print  temp,  James  I.  (See  Chron.  London  Bridge,  p.  396) : 
there  is  also  a  token  of  "  the  windmill,  withort  Temple  Barr." 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  the  chronicler,  lived  in  Milford-lane,  1632-9.  (Cun- 
ningham's Handbooh,  p.  337.)  The  picturesque  tenements  on  the  east 
side.  Strand  end  of  the  lane,  principally  of  wood,  with  bay-windows, 
are  described  in  a  deed,  date  1694 :  they  were  taken  down  in  1862,  and 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  <*  Milford  House.'* 

EsseX'ttreei  and  Devereux-court,  formerly  the  Outer  Temple,  are 
named  from  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Elizabeth's  last 
ISaTonrite.  The  ground  was  leased  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jem- 
salem  to  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  who  built  here  a  town-house,  in  which 
they  lired  till  the  Reformation,  when  it  passed  to  William  Lord  Paget; 
next  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  son  of  the  poetic  Earl  of 
Surrey ;  to  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  then  to  his  step-son,  the 
Earl  of  Essex :  hence  it  was  successiTcly  called  Exeter  House,  Paget 
House,  Norfolk  House,  Leicester  House,  and  Essex  House.  But  the 
chief  memory  of  the  place  is  associated  with  Essex  and  his  abortive 
project  for  the  overthrow  of  Elisabeth's  government:  he  fortified 
the  house,  but  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  artillery  being  planted 
against  the  mansion,  and  a  gun  mounted  upon  the  tower  of  St.  Clement's, 
when  Essex  and  his  followers  surrendered.  Here  was  bom  and  married 
his  luckless  son,  whose  infamous  countess  was  implicated  in  the  poison- 
ing of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Pepys  describes  Essex  House  as  **  large 
but  ugly  :"  it  was  tenanted  by  persons  of  rank  till  after  the  Restora- 
tion, when  it  was  aubdivided  and  let.  The  Cottonian  Library  was  kept 
here  from  1712  to  1730,  in  the  portion  tf  the  honse  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  Essex-street  Chapel  (see  page  174).  At  the  Essex  Head  tavern, 
now  No.  40,  Dr.  Johnson  establish^  the  year  before  he  died,  a  dub 
called  **  Sam's,"  from  the  landlord,  Samuel  Greaves,  who  had  been 
servant  to  Mr.  Thrale.  In  this  street  was  held  the  Robin  Hood 
Society,  a  debating  club,  the  scene  of  Burke's  earliest  eloquence ; 
Goldsmith  was  also  a  member.  Digitized  by  v^OO^ 
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No.  213  StraDd  was  Georgia  Coffke-house  (see  page  202). 
Dmfereux-eaurt :  here  was  the  Grecian  Coffee-hoose  (see  pap2(B). 
No.  217  Strand  was  the  house  of  Snow,  the  wealthy  goldsmith: 

«  Disdain  not,  Snow,  my  humble  ▼etse  to  hear ; 
Stick  thy  black  pen  awhile  behhid  thy  ear. 

•  ••••• 

O  thou,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 

The  SoQth-sea  rocks  and  shelves,  where  thousands  drown'd! 

When  credit  sunk,  and  commerce  gasping  lay, 

Tbou  stood'st,  nor  sent  one  bill  unpaid  away. 

When  not  a  guinea  chink'd  on  Martin's  boards. 

And  AtweU's  self  was  drain'd  of  all  his  boards. 

Thou  stood'st  (an  Indian  kin^  in  size  and  hue) : 

Thy  unexhausted  shop  was  our  Peru."— Gaf . 

PtUtgrave-plaee  was  the  site  of  the  PalsgniTe  Head  taTem,  set  «p 
in  compliment  to  the  Palsgrave  Frederic,  afterwards  Kin|^  of  Bobemis, 
affianced  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the  old  banqueting-house  at 
Whitehall,  Dec.  27,  1612.  Hard  by  wa^  Ueyeock's  Ordinary,  mnch 
freoaented  by  Parliament-men  and  gallants. — Bum*s  CateUogMe,  &e. 

Templb  Bab  is  described  at  page  704.  The  west  aide,  until  num- 
bered with  the  Strand,  was  called  on  tokens,  <'  Withont  Temple  Barr." 

Strand  :  Nobth  Sidb.— No.  238  was  the  last  of  the  '<  Balk  shops," 
kept  b^  Crockford,  the  fishmonger ;  removed  in  1S46  (see  page  980). 

Sktp-yard'vfBB  the  site  uf  the  Ship  inn,  mentioned  in  a  grant  to  Sr 
Christopher  Hatton  in  1571.  There  is  a  token  of  thia  tavern,  date 
1649 ;  and  it  was  standing  in  1756.  John  Reynolds,  a  cook,  isneJ  a 
token  (a  fox  stealing  a  goose)  in  Ship^vard  in  1666.  A  few  of  the  old 
houses  remain:  one,  engraved  in  Wilkinson's  LmuUna  Illuttrata,  k 
stated  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary. 
Faithorne  published  his  Art  of  Graving  and  Etching  ''ac  his  sIk^ 
next  to  ye  signe  of  the  Drake,  withont  Teniple  barr,  1662.*' 

In  Shirt'lcoM  was  the  sign  of  *<  the  Bible,"  a  house  of  call  for 
printers.  In  the  Strand,  besides  the  Ship,  were  the  Swan,  the  Crown, 
the  Robin  Hood,  the  White  Hart,  the  Bear  and  Harrow,  the  Holy 
Lamb,  and  the  Angel,  the  latter  taken  down  in  1854.  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  the  poet,  when  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1695,  in  a  dranken 
frolic,  witn  a  pot  of  ink  and  a  plasterer'sbrush,  blotted  out  all  the  signs 
between  Temple  Bar  and  Charing  Cross,  which  cost  Denham  and  his 
comrades  "  some  monies."— J.  H.  Bum. 

The  Sutherland  View  of  London  (1543)  shows  a  "  loosely-built**  line 
of  g^led  houses  on  the  north  side,  from  Temple  Bar  to  St.  Mary*a. 

From  opposite  Ship-yard  extended  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  of 
buildings,  the  eastern  line  formed  by  the  vestry-room  and  almshouses 
of  St.  Clement's,  and  the  sides  by  shops ;  the  whole  called  ButcKer'Ttne, 
from  a  flesh-market  g^nted  here  21  Edward  I.,  at  first  shambles,  but 
subsequently  houses  of  wood  and  plaster ;  one  of  these,  a  five-storied 
house,  iemp,  James  I.,  was  inhabited  by  Count  Beaumont,  the  French 
court  ambassador :  here  the  Due  de  Sully  was  lodged  for  one  night 
in  1603,  until  <<the  palace  of  Aruudel*'  could  be  prepared  for  him. 
Beaumont's  house-front  bore  roses  and  crowns  and  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
the  date  1581.  From  a  Bear  and  Harrow  orgy,  Nat  Lee,  the  dramatic 
poet,  was  returning  to  Duke-street,  when  he  fell,  "  overtaken  with 
wine,"  in  Clare  Market,  and  died.  Here  also  was  Clifton's  eating 
house,  a  dining-place  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Butcher-row  was  removed  m 
1802,  when  were  built  the  opposite  crescent-like  houses,  named 
Pickett-street  from  the  projector  of  the  improvement,  Alderman 
Pickett.     During  the  sewers'  works,  eastward   of  the  churoli,  at 
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s«Tcral  feet  depth,  was  discovered  an  ancient  stone  bride e  of  one  arch. 
^Iie  almsfaonses  were  removed  in  1790 :  here  is  a  well  191  feet  deep. 

In  a  house  in  Butcher-row,  east  of  Clement's  Inn,  by  the  confession  of  'Win- 
ter, he,  with  Catesby,  Wright,  and  Guv  Fawkes,  met,  and  there  administered  the 
«ath  of  secresy  to  the  conspirators,  and  afterwards  received  the  sacrament  in  the 
nest  Toom.—Tke  Gunpowder  Tretuon^  reprinted  1679. 

TheFaregate  leads  to  Clbment's  Inn  (see  page  415)  and  Clemenft- 
lane,  where  lived  Sir  John  Trevor,  cousin  to  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries^ 
and  twice  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  BotwdUeourt  occupies 
the  site  of  a  mansion  of  a  Mr.  Boswell :  4iere  lived  Lady  Raleigh,  the 
widow  of  Sir  Walter ;  Lord  Chief-Justice  LytUeton,  and  Sir  Richard 
and  Lady  Fanshawe.  In  New^cauri  was  the  Independents'  chapel  of 
Burgess,  Bradburvi  and  Winter :  it  was  burnt  in  the  Sacheverel  riots. 

Si,  ClemetUU  YeHry-kally  Pickett>street,  contains  the  altar-piece 
(Si.  Cecilia)  painted  by  Kent  for  St.  Clement's  Church,  whence  it  was 
removed,  in  1726,  by  order  of  Bishop  Gibson,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  picture  contained  portraits  of  the  Pretender's  wife  and  children  : 
it  was  6rst  removed  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  and  next  to  the 
old  vestry-room.  St.  Clement's  was  the  church  most  frequented  by 
Dr.  Johnson :  here,  upon  a  column  adjoining  his  pew  (No.  18)  in  the 
north  gallery,  is  a  brass  tablet,  with  the  following  inscription  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Croly: 

*'  In  this  pew,  and  betide  this  pillar,  for  many  years  attended  divine  service 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  phUosopher,  the  poet,  the  great  lexico- 
linphcr.  the  profound  mortUst,  and  chief  writer  of  his  time.  Bom  1709  ;  died 
1784.  In  the  remembrance  and  honour  of  noble  fKulties  nobly  employed,  some 
Inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  have  placed  this  slight  memorial, 
A.D.  1851. ** 

Wych-tireei,  leading  to  Dmry-lane  (see  pa^e  201) :  the  south  side 
retains  some  picturesque  house-fronts.   'Opposite  is  New  Inn  (p.  41 6). 

Holywell-tlreet  is  named  from  one  of  the  holy  springs  which  Fitz- 
Stephen  described  as  <<  sweete,  wholesome,  and  deere;  and  much  fre- 
quented by  BchoUers  and  youth  of  the  citie  in  summer  evenings,  when 
they  walk  forth  to  take  the  aire."  The  "holy  well"  is  stated  to  be 
that  under  the  Old  Dog  tavern.  No.  24.  Here  is  the  old  entrance  to 
Lyon's  Inn  (now  blocked  up) ;  and  the  passage  opposite,  sculptured  with 
a  lion's  head,  was  formerly  the  inn-entrance  from  th%  Strand.  Holy- 
well-street  was,  in  Strype's  time,  inhabited  by  **  divers  salesmen  and 
piece-brdkers,"  whoiiave  nearly  deserted  it:  two  of  their  signs  re- 
main ;  the  Indian  queen,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Catton,  R.A. ;  and 
a  boldljr-carved  and  g^lt  crescent  moon,  llie  street  is  now  tenanted  by 
dealers  in  old  clothes,  keepers  of  book-stalls,  and  publishers  and  vendors 
of  cheap  and  low  books :  a  few  lofty  gabled  and  bayed  house-fronts 
renuiin. 

NewcaaUe- street  (formerly  Magpye-alley)  was  «amed  from  the 
ground-landlord,  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

No.  313  Strand,  One  Bell  livery-stables:  the  tavern  and  buildings  are 
let  in  tenements.  The  Toiler,  M^arch  9, 1710,  announced  a  stage-coach 
'*  twice  a  week  from  the  One  Bell  in  the  Strand  to  Dorchester,  the 
proper  time  for  writing  pastorals  now  drawing  near." 

No.  317  occupies  the  site  of  the  forge  of  a  blacksmith,  the  fiither  of 
Nan  Clarges,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Albemarle :  '*  the  shop,"  says 
Aubrey  (Life  of  Monk,  1680),  *'  is  still  of  that  trade ;  the  corner  shop, 
the  first  turning  on  y«  right  hand  as  you  come  out  of  the  Strand  iuto 
Dmrv-lane;  the  house  is  now  built  of  brick:"  it  is  at  the  east  comer 
of  Autypole-alley, 

"  Where  Drary-lane  descends  into  the  Strand." 
Opposite  was  ''the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,*'  raised  by4he  farrier  to 
commemorate  his  daughter's  good  fortune.         Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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The  Maj/poU  tet  up  at  fhe  RMtoratlon  waa  eonreyed  to  tliia  apat,  ApA  14, 
1601,  with  great  eereraony,  a  streamer  flourishing  helbre  U»  and  dranas  aadtna- 
pets,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  This  ma^ole,  IM  feet  hi^  vaa  in  twa 
pieces,  which  being  joined  tocether  and  hooped  with  iron,  the  ciown  and  vaaa, 
and  tho  king's  arms,  richly  gUded«  were  placed  on  the  head  of  it ;  and  alaigetop, 
like  a  balcony,  about  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  raised  by  twelve  aeaiBca.  "by 
cables,  pullies,  and  other  tackllns,  with  six  great  anchors ;"  and  ■'  in  fbnr  hsan' 
space  it  was  advanced  upright,  as  near  hand  as  they  could  gneas  when  the 
former  one  stood ;  bat  far  more  glorions,  bigger,  and  higher  than  erer  mxf  om 
that  stood  before  it."  It  waa,  however,  broken  by  a  high  wind  abont  1672:  sad 
the  remaining  portion,  beijig  grown  old  and  decayed,  was  taken  down  in  1713. 
Several  traden*  and  Cavern  token*  bear  on  the  reverse  this  llaypeli^ 
with  a  amall  building  at  the  foot.  Here  waa  the  firat  itand  for  haiesMy 
ooaehes,  erected  in  1634,  and  aboliahed  Mardi  1853. 

No.  332,  Monung  ChronieU  Office,  waa  formerly  the  Wliiie  Swan 
tavern.  Here,  in  a  lodginfj^,  to  be  near  hia  patron,  the  Barl  of  Claren- 
don, in  Someraet  House,  lived  Dr.  WiUUun  King,  who  wrote  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  tk  ^m,  &e.  He  waa  the  friend  of  Swift.  King  waa  buoBioaa 
and  improvident,  and  died  in  poverty  in  1712,  in  the  above  home. 

Catkerine-street :  on  the  west  it  New  Exeter  'Chanffe,  deai^Bed  by 
Sydney  Smirke,  with  houae-fronta  temp.  James  L  Brgd^m  atiml, 
Drnry-lane  Theatre  (see  Covknt  Gardbm,  page  235>  and  Thbatbes). 

No.  346  Strand,  Doily's  Warehouse,  rebuilt  in  faaafbl  Italian 
style,  by  Beasley,  in  1888,  occupies  the  site  of  Wimbledon  House,  boUt 
by  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  and  burnt  down  in  1028.  Dryden  namea  **  DoOv 
petticoats:"  Steele  had  «a  Doily  suit'*  (OwurdiaH,ffo.  102);  and  Gay 
a  "Doily  habit"  (TWeto,  book  i.);  and  Doily  introduced  the  smaU 
wine-glass  napkin  which  bears  his  name. 

Wellingto9i-Hreet  North :  on  the  west  side  is  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
rebuilt  by  Beasley.  In  Mxeter-Hreet,  at  a  ataymaker'a,  waa  the  first 
London  lodging  of  Dr.  Johnson  (1737),  where  be  lived  upon  4^.  per 
day.  When  Dr.  Johnson  first  came  to  London  with  his  pupil  Garnck, 
they  borrowed  five  pounds,  on  their  joint  note,  of  Mr.  wiloocks,  the 
bookseller.  Strand.*  *<  Near  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand,"  east  of  Exeter 
'Change,  was  the  Canary  House,  probably  also  Gary  Houee,  noted  for 
iU  sack  <*  with  the  abricot  flavour'*  (Dryden's  mid  OaOaHi,  1G69); 
and  Pepys  mentions  **  Cary  House,  a  house  of  entertainment." 

At  No.  352  Strand  was  bom,  Jan.  29>  1798,  Henry  Neele,  the  poet, 
the  son  of  the  able  map  and  heraldic  engraver.  Westward  was 
EzBTBB  'Chanob,  described  at  page  286. 

"  On  the  demolition  of  the  building  in  18S0,  the  writer  saw,  cut  in  the  staae 
architrave  above  the  window  at  the  east  end,  '  Exbtse  Chahgb,  1670,'  a  dati 
much  earlier  in  its  adaptation  than  is  generally  supposed."— V.  ff.  Bam. 

In  one  of  the  offices  abutting  on  the  'Change  was  published  the  LUB" 
raryOaxetUt  No.  1,  Jan.  25, 1817. 

JBxeter-Mtreet  and  Burltiak-atreel  are  named  from  their  bdog  parts 
of  the  site  of  Burleigh  and  Exeter  House. 

No.  372  Strand,  Exbtbb  Hall  (see  page  287). 

Souihampton-streei  was  named  in  compliment  to  Lady  Bachel, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wrlothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  wife  of 
William  Lord  BusselL  Near  the  foot  of  the  street  stood  Bedford 
House,  the  town  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford :  it  was  principally 

*  The  following  were  Dr.  Johnson's  places  of  residence  in  and  near  London : 
1.  £zeter-«treet,  oif  Catherine-«treet,  Strand  (1737).  2.  Greenwich  (17S7}.  1. 
Woodstock-street,  near  Hanover.square  (1737«\  4.  Castle-street,  Cavendish> 
square.  No.  6  (1738).  5.  Strand.  6.  Boswell-court.  7.  Strand  agiun.  8.  Bow- 
street.  9.  Holbom.  10.  Fetter-lane.  11.  Holbom  a«rain  (at  the  Golden  Anchor, 
Uolborn  Bars,  1748).  12.  Gough-square,  No.  17(1748).  13.  SUpIe  Inn  (175SU 
14.  Gray's  Inn.  15.  Inner-Temple-iaoe,  No.  I  (1760).  16.  Johnson's-court,  Fieet- 
street,  No.  7  (1765).    17.  Bolt-court,  Flee^stEeet,  No.  8  (1776). 
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built  of  woodland  renuuned  till  1704;  the  garden  extended  northward. 
Its  wall  bounding  Covent  Garden  Market.  In  Southampton-street  is 
a  bar-gate ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  haTing  power  to  erect  walls  and  gates 
at  the  end  of  e^ery  thoroughfare  on  his  estate.  Bed^ord-Hreet  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  site.  Between  these  streets,  east  and  west,  is  Maiden- 
me,  where,  in  a  second  floor,  lodged  Andrew  Biarrell,  M.P.for  Hull, 
when  he  r^bsed  a  treasury-order  for  lOOOZ.  brought  to  him  by  Lord 
Daaby  from  the  king.  At  the  sign  of  the  White  Peruke  lodged  Voltaire. 
At  No.  26  Maiden-lane,  corner  of  Hsnd-conrt,  wu  bom,  in  1779,  J.  W.  M. 
Turner,  R.A,  the  landscape-painter.    His  father  was  a  hair-dreuer;  and  the 


',  when  a  boy,  coloured  prints  for  John  R.  Smith,  of  Maiden-lane,  a  me>- 
aodnto  eagraTer.  Turner  removed  to  apartments  in  Hand-court,  and  during 
his  leaidenoe  here  be  eahibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  fifty-nine  pictures. 

Oppodte  is  the  Cyder  Cellar,  opened  about  1790 :  a  curious  tract, 
Adeadurei  tmderground,  1750,  contains  strange  notices  of  this  <' mid- 
night concert-room "  (HoUm  <md  Queries,  No.  28) :  it  was  a  haunt  of 
Ptofaasor  Porson*s. 

At  Na  405  Strand,  the  Queen's  Head  public-house,  lodged  Thomas 
Parr,  when  he  was  brought  to  London  to  be  shown  to  Charles  I. ;  as 
atated  to  J.  T.  Smith,  in  1814,  by  a  person  then  aged  90,  to  whom  the 
house  waa  pointed  out  by  his  grandnther,  then  88.— Smith's  Streets. 

No.  411  Strand,  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  Beazleir  architect  (see 
Thkatbes).  Westward  are  a  few  old  house-fronts.  No.  429,  built  for 
the  Westminster  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Office,  by  Cockerell,  R.A., 
haa  a  ft^ade  of  great  originality :  the  figures  (o^oni)  over  the  prin- 
cipal windows  are  beautifully  cliaracteristic 

No.  430,  West  Strand  commences :  King-William'Street  denotes  the 
reign  in  which  the  improvements  were  made  (see  Cbabiho  Cbobs 
BoepiTAL,  page  380). 

No.  437,  LowTHEB  Aboadb.    (See  page  17.) 

No.  448,  Electric  Telegraph  Office,  Upon  the  roof  is  the  Electric 
7*ime  SiffuU  Ball,  completed  in  1852 ;  and  in  the  roadwav  opposite  is 
an  Jibmunated  Cloch,  The  sisnal  consists  of  a  zinc  ball,  o  feet  in  dia- 
meter, supported  by  a  rod,  which  passes  down  the  centre  of  the  co- 
lumn, and  carries  at  its  base  a  piston,  which,  in  its  descent,  plunees 
into  a  cast-iron  air-crlinder ;  the  escape  of  the  air  being  regulatedso 
as  at  pleasure  to  check  the  momentum  of  the  ball,  and  prerent  concus- 
aion.  The  raising  of  the  ball  half-maat  high  takes  place  daily  at  10 
miniites  to  1 ;  at  5  minutes  to  1  it  is  raised  to  its  full  heieht ;  and  at  1 
precisely,  and  simultaneously  with  the  fall  of  the  ball  at  Greenwich,  it 
n  liberated  by  the  galvanic  current  sent  from  the  Observatorr  through 
a  wire  laid  for  that  purpose.  The  same  ealvanic  current  which  liber- 
ates the  ball  in  the  Strand,  moves  a  needle  upon  the  transit-dock  at 
the  Obaervatory:  the  time  occupied  by  the  transmission  being  about 
1-dOOOth  part  of  a  second ;  and  by  the  unloosing  of  the  machinery  which 
supports  the  ball,  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  a  second.  The  true  mo- 
ment of  1  o'clock  is,  therefore,  indicated  by  the  first  appearance  of 
the  line  of  light  between  the  dark  cross  over  the  ball  and  the  body  of 
the  ball  itself.  In  the  event  of  accidental  failure  at  1  o'clock,  the 
ball  is  raised  half-mast  high,  and  dropped  at  2  o'clock.  When  fully 
raised,  the  ball  is  129  feet  al)ove  the  level  of  the  Thames,  and  falls 
10  feet.  The  Clock  in  the  roadway  is  moved  by  a  voltaic  current  from 
a  regulator  in  the  office,  which  is  daily  set  right  by  the  fall  of  the  ball. 

No.  452,  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel :  the  old  inn  stood  further  west. 

**  I  often,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  *'  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand, 
for  fislnesa  of  joy  at  so  much  life"  {Letters,  vol.  L). 
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TATTKBSALL8, 
The  celebrated  sporting  rendezToas,  techniciaij  «*the  Cofrner'*  (i.e. 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner),  lies  in  the  rear  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  aod  is 
approached  from  Grosvenor-pUce.  Richard  Tattersall,  who  was  twin- 
inif.irroom  to  the  second  and  last  Duke  of  Kinflrston,  in  1779,  banBglit  ta 
Lord  Bolinjfbroke  the  race-horse  **  Highflyer/^and  had  prerioosly  estar 
blished  **  Tattersall's.''  It  consists  of  a  court-yard,  with  a  small  circtt- 
lar  temple  over  a  pump,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  fox,  tbe  dome 
bearing  a  bust  of  George  IV.  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Here  is  a  wefl- 
designed  Rubscription-roora,  by  George  Tattersall ;  aDdacoanUng-boos^ 
wherein  hang  the  regulations,  dated  1780.  Here  also  are  stables  and 
corered  alleys,  the  characteristic  of  the  place  being  neatDMS  and  well- 
ordered  system.  The  great  public  horse-anction  is  on  Monday  throogb- 
out  the  year,  and  Thursday  in  the  height  of  the  season,  when  also  Saa- 
day  is  the  great  day  at  Tattersall's  for  the  sporting  aristocracy.  Bert 
horses  of  10,000/.  value  are  sometimes  sold  in  a  day ;  and  the  foreigB 
trade  in  thorough-bred  horses  is  extensire.  On  show  and  sale  days  the 
display  of  horses  is  often  Tery  fine.  The  « Book-making'*  before  the 
Derby  or  St.  Leger  is  crowded  with  peers  and  plebeians,  botcher*  aad 
brokers,  betting-list  keepers,  insurers,  guardsmen  and  prixe-fi^ters, 
Manchester  manufacturers,  Torkshire  farmers,  sham  captains,  d-desoRi 
gentlemen,  &c.  The  subscription  to  "theEoom,"  which  is  r^olatod 
by  the  Jockey  Club,  is  2/.  2s.  per  annum.  Here  is  a  cartoon  of  the 
race-horse  "  Eclipse."  We  have  seen  a  clever  panting,  by  Aiken,  ef  tbe 
horse-auction  at  Tattersall's. 

TEMPLE  (the).  (See  p.  40i.) 
TEMPLE  BAB, 
Between  the  east  end  of  the  Strand  and  tbe  west  end  of  neet-atreet, 
divides  the  City  of  London  from  the  Uberty  of  Westminster  ;  or  rather, 
«« it  opens  not  immediately  into  the  City  itself  (which  terminated  at 
Ludgate),  but  into  the  liberty  or  freedom  thereof  (ffattoa,  1703). 
Theoriginal  division  from  the  county  (hence  Shire-lane)  waa  by  poets 
and  rails,  a  chain,  and  a  bar{M  at  Holborn,  Smithfield,  and  Whitechapel 
bars)  placed  across  the  street,  and  named  from  its  immediate  ridnity  to 
the  TempU.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  "  the  Temple-barre  was 
newly  painted  and  hanged"  {Siou}).  The  bar  gave  place  to  ••  a  house 
of  timber"  raised  across  the  street,  with  a  narrow  gateway  under- 
neath, and  an  entrance  on  the  south  side  under  the  house  aboTe.  This 
was  burned  down  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;  after  which  the  present 
bar-gate  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  of  Portland -stone.  Tbe 
basement  is  rusticated,  and  has  a  large  flattened  arch  in  the  centre  for 
the  carriage-way,  and  a  smaller  semicircular  arch  en  each  side  for  loot^ 
passengers.  Each  fa9ade  has  four  Corinthian  pilasters,  an  entabla- 
ture, and  arched  pediment.  On  the  west,  in  two  niches,  are  atataes  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  in  Roman  costume;  and  over  the  keystone 
of  the  centre  arch  were  the  royal  arms :  on  the  east,  in  similar  niches,  are 
statues  of  James  Land  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark  (often  described 
as  Elizabeth);  and  over  the  keystone  were  the  City  arms.    Inscription : 

"  Erected  in  the  year  1670,  Sir  Samuel  Starling  Mayor;  conanued  in  the 
year  1671.  Sir  Richard  Ford  iMxi  Mayor;  and  finUhed  In  the  year  ie72,  Sir 
George  Waterman  Lord  Mayor." 

The  upper  portion  has  two  bold  cartouches,  or  scrolls,  as  supporters; 
but  the  fruit  and  flowers  sculptured  in  the  pediment,  and  the  sappMtcrs 
of  the  royal  arms,  which  were  placed  over  the  extremities  of  the  pos- 
terns (now  widened),  have  disappeared ;  the  insertion  MjKsarcely  legi- 
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ble  ;  mnd  tlM  stone-work  of  the  whole  is  weather-woni :  in  1802  the 
ConiHtkon  Council  refuud  to  spend  1600f.  to  restore  the  bar  as  Wren 
left  it.  The  statnes  are  bj  John  Bushnell,  who  died  in  1701;  that  of 
Charles  I.  has  lost  the  baton.  In  the  oentre  of  each  facade  is  a  semi- 
cb-cular-headed  window,  lighting  an  apartment  now  lield  of  the 
City,  at  an  annual  rent  of  50Z.,  bj  Messrs.  Child,  the  banliers,  as  a  de- 
pository for  their  account-books.  Above  the  centre  of  the  pediment, 
apon  iron  spikes,  were  formerlj  placed  the  head  and  limbs  of  persons 
executed  for  treason.  The  first  of  these  revolting  displays  was  one  of 
the  4|iiarters  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  implicated  in  the  Rye-House 
Plot  ;  and  next  theqnarters  (^  Sir  William  Perkins  and  Sir  John  Friend, 
and  Perkins's  head,  who  had  conspired  to  assassinate  WiUiam  IlL 

*'  Ai»rll  10,  1696.— A  dismal  sight,  which  many  pitted.  I  think  there  never 
was  such  a  Temple  Bar  till  now,  except  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.,  viz. 
Sir  Thfomas  Armstrong. "— Evelyn's  Diary. 

After  the  Rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  the  heads  of  some  of  the  tic- 
tims  were  placed  upon  the  bar ;  and  in  1723»  the  head  of  Counsellor 
lAyer,  who  had  conspired  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  Pretender :  Layer's 
head  remained  here  30  years,  till  blown  down  in  a  gale  of  wind,  when  it 
was  picked  up  in  the  street  by  an  attorney.  Bnt  the  heads  last  set  np 
here  were  those  of  Townley  and  Fletcher,  the  rebels,  in  1746.  Wal- 
pole  w^rites,  Aug.  16, 1746:  "  I  have  been  this  morning  at  the  Tower, 
and  passed  under  the  new  heads  at  Temple  Bar,  where  people  make  a 
trade  of  letting  spying- glasses  at  a  halfpenny  a  look;**  ana  in  1825,  a 
person,  aged  87,  remembered  the  above  neads  bein^  seen  with  a  tele- 
scope from  Leicester  Fields,  the  ground  between  which  and  Temple  Bar 
bein^  then  thinly  built  over.  {J.  T.  Smith.)  In  1766  a  man  was 
detected  dis<*harging  mosket-balls,  from  a  steel  crossbow,  at  these  two 
heads;  which,  liowever,  remained  there  until  March  81, 1772,  when  one 
of  the  beads  fell  down;  and  shortly  after,  the  remaining  one  was  swept 
down  bv  the  wind.*  The  last  ef  the  iron  poles,  or  spikes,  wss  not  re- 
mowed  from  the  Bar  until  the  commenoement  of  the  present  century. 

The  old  gates  of  Temple  Bar  remain :  thev  are  of  oak,  paneled,  and 
are  surmounted  by  a  rudely-carved  festoon  of  fruit  and  flowers.  These 
gates  were  originally  shut  at  night,  and  guarded  by  watchmen;  and  ift 
our  time  they  have  l>een  closed  in  cases  of  apprehended  tumult.  Upon 
the  Tisit  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  City,  or  upon  the  proclamation  of  a 
BOW  Sovereign  or  of  Beace,  it  was  formeny  customarr  to  keep  the 
gntes  closed,  until  admission  wss  formally  demanded ;  the  gates  were 
then  opened ;  and  upon  the  Royal  visit,  the  Lord  Mayor  surrendered  the 
Citj  sword  to  the  Sovereign,  who  re*deUvered  it  to  the  Mayor. 

At  Temple  Bur  the  above  ceremonv  wss  observed  when  Queen  Elisabeth  pro- 
ceeded to  8t.  Paul's  to  return  tti&nkt  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  when 
Fairfax  and  Cnmwell  and  the  Parliament  went  In  sute  to  dine  with  the  City  ; 
when  Queen  Anne  went  to  8t.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroogh's  virtMriea;  when  Queen  Vktorla  dined  at  Guihlhall  In  the  vear  of  her 
•oceasion,  1837;  and  when  Her  ICj^esty  went  to  open  the  New  Royal  Exchange 
In  1844;  but  on  the  Queen's  visit  in  1851,  the  ceremony  at  Temple  Bar  was  dis- 
pensed with.  The  custom  at  the  Proclamation  of  Peace,  or  the  Accession  of  the 
Soveraifmt  has  been  for  a  herald,  attended  by  trumpeters,  to  knock  with  his 
baton  at  tbe  closed  gate,  wben  the  City  Marshal  inquired,  '*  Who  comes  there r* 
and  the  herald  having  replied,  is  admitted,  and  conducted  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  directed  that  the  whole  of  the  cavalcade  should  be  admitted;  and  the  pro- 
clamation was  read  opposite  Chancery-lane.    Such  was  the  observance  upon  the 


•  See  TewtpU  Bar,  <A«  Citf  Golgotha,  by  a  Member  of  tbe  Middle  Temple, 
sm.  4to,  185S,  for  a  narrative  of  these  oceurrenoes,  in  illustxatlon  of  the  revolting 
effects  ef  capital  punishments  and  pubUo  executions.  r^  ,^r^n]r> 
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accMsion  of  Geotfe  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria  In  1M4  tke 
mony  consisted  merely  of  doting  the  gates  Jast  before  the  royal  prooessioa  re 
the  bar,  and  re-opening  them  upon  the  announcement  of  the  Queeo's  anivai. 

At  the  fiineral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Not.  18,  1QS2,  Tenpte 
Bar  was  ei'.tirelr  coTered  with  draperies  of  bUuck  doth  and  Telvet.  aad 
cloth-of-gold;  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  and  orders  oif  die 
Duke  in  proper  colours ;  silTered  cornices,  fringe,  urns,  and  a  eirde  of 
flambeaux  upon  the  pediment;  the  whole  presenting  an  irapresore 
effect  of  solemn  triumph  and  gloomy  grandeur. 

The  remoTal  of  Temple  Bar  has  been  a  favourite  sabject  o**  agitation, 
hitherto  successfully  resisted.  A  scarce  print  shows  the  Bar  and  tke 
adjoining  gabled  houses  at  the  commencement  of  the  18Ch  century ;  sad 
the  Bar  was  painted  by  Booker  in  1772. 

THAMES  BIYEB  (tHE). 

The  situation  of  London  npon  the  banks  of  the  Tbaxoes,  altfaoegh 
occupying  little  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  its  entire  conrae,  renders  it 
the  most  important  commercial  river  in  the  world.  The  name  is  ia- 
ferred  to  be  of  British  origin :  C»sar  writes  it  Tamesis,  evidently  Tames 
or  Thames  with  a  Latin  termination.  The  rirer  rises  in  the  south- 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Coteswold  Hills;  for  a  short  distance  it  divides 
Glouoesterstiire  from  Wiltshire ;  next  Berkshire  from  OxfordiAiire,  and 
then  from  Buckinghamshire ;  it  then  dirides  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  ie> 
parating  the  cities  of  Westminster  and  London  from  Lambeth,  Sooth- 
wark,  Bermondsey,  and  Rotherhithe;  thence  to  its  month,  it  dhrides 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  Nore,  about  1 10  miles 
nearly  due  east  f^om  the  source,  and  about  twice  that  distance  measured 
along  the  windings  of  the  river.  From  baring  no  sand-bar  at  its  raoatb, 
it  is  navigable  for  sea-vessels  to  London  Bridge,  about  45  miles  from  the 
Nore,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  entire  length  I  In  its  conrae  through 
the  metropolis,  it  varies  from  800  to  1600  feet  in  breadth;  gradually  ex- 
panding, as  it  approaches  the  Nore,  to  seven  miles  broad.* 

Drayton  describes,  as  renowned  for  "ships  and  swans.  Queen  Thames." 
Cowley  thus  refers  to  Old  London  Bridge  impeding  the  prospect : 

"  Stopp'd  bv  the  houses  of  that  wondrous  street. 
Which  rides  o'er  the  broad  river  like  a  fleet." 

JEmbankment. — To  the  Romans  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  tm- 
bankment  of  the  Thames ;  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  thev  pressed  the 
Britons  into  the  work.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  tneae  embank* 
ments  have  been  traced  to  the  reign  of  Edward  i. ;  but  the  encroaeb- 
ments  of  wharfs  and  other  buildings  have  materially  contracted  the 
water-way  immediatelv  through  the  centre  of  the  metropolis;  so  that 
the  only  relic  of  the  old  line  is  to  be  seen  adjoining  Waterloo  Bridge. 
For  example:  the  distance  of  the  river  front  from  Westminster  Hall,  in 
an  old  plan,  is  100  feet ;  it  is  now  800  feet.  Several  plans  bare  beec 
proposed  for  the  embankment  of  the  Thames ;  some  including  railwaji, 
arcades,  terraces,  &c.  The  only  portions  yet  embanked  are  the  termcsi 
of  the  Custom  House,  Somerset  House,  the  Adelphi,  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Thames  Bank  ;  although,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
since.  Wren  designed  *'a  commodious  quay  on  the  whole  bank  of  the  river, 
from  BUokfriars  to  the  Tower."  A  showy  architectural  plan  has  been 
published  by  Colonel  Trench ;  and  in  1845,  John  Martin,  the  painter, 
designed  a  railway  along  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  with  an  open  walk 

•  There  la  likewise  the  Thames,  the  lai^gest  river  of  the  plain  of  Upper  CaaaJa ; 
upon  whose  banks  it  ftst  risina  the  City  of  London;  reminding  one.  othcrviae 
than  by  name,  of  the  gloxias  of  the  metrqpoUs  of  the  moihcr-oountxy. 
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from  Hnngerford  to  the  Tower,  and  from  Vauzhall  to  Deptford.  The 
embankment  of  the  river  above  Vauzhall  Bridge  is  in  progress :  it  is  to 
be  continaed  to  Bottersea  Bridge.* 

*'  Loqdon  with  Westminster,  by  reason  of  the  tarnlng  of  the  river,  much  re- 
sembles the  shape  (including  Southwark)  of  a  ^«(rt  vAate ;  Westminster  being 
the  under  Jaw;  St.  James's  Park,  the  mouth;  the  Pall  Mall,  ftc.  northward,  the 
npper  Jaw ;  Cock  and  Pye  Fields,  or  the  meeting  of  the  seven  streets,  the  eye ; 
the  rest  of  the  City  and  Southwarlc  to  East  Smithfield,  the  body ;  and  thence  east- 
ward to  Limehouse,  the  tail :  and  'tis,  probably,  in  as  great  a  proportion  the 
largest  of  towns,  as  that  is  of  flshes.'*— if a//on,  1708. 

The  very  bold  reach  made  by  the  Thames  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the 
prospect :  and  by  this  means,  before  the  addition  of  the  preumt  fVont  of  Bucking- 
ham  Palace,  the  Sovereign,  when  seated  upon  her  throne,  commanded  a  view  of 
the  dome  or  St.  Panl's,  and  the  spires  and  tewers  of  the  City  churches. 

7%«  THde  ascends  about  16  miles  above  London  Bridge  to  Teddington 
(Tide-end-town) :  here  an  immense  volume  of  fresh  water,  derived  from 
the  arc  of  the  drainage  of  the  Thames,  (calculated  at  800,000,000  gallons 
a-day,  or  about  16  sqnare  miles,  90  feet  deep),  flows  over  Teddington 
Liocky  and  mixes  with  the  water  below.  Even  at  ebb-tide  there  are  12 
or  13  feet  of  water  in  the  fair  way  of  the  river  above  Greenwich ;  the 
mean  raoge  of  the  tides  at  London  Bridge  is  about  17  feet ;  of  the 
highest  8pring«-tides  about  22  feet.  Up  to  Woolwich  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  any  burden ;  to  Blackwall  for  those  of  1400  tons. 

Thamu  SpfU-  and  Po^Ainif.— Fitastephen  chronicles  the  water 
tournament  and  quintain  (see  page  l€}«  Richard  II.  was  rowed  in  his 
tapestried  barge,  probably  the  first  royal  barge  upon  the  Thames :  and 
here  the  king,  seeing  the  poet  Gower,  called  him  on  board,  and  com- 
manded him  "  to  maSce  a  book  after  his-  best,"  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  Canfestio  Amantis.  In  the  If  th  and  16th  centuries,  and  onward  to 
very  recent  days,  each  palace  on -the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  had  its 
water-gate,  and  its  retinue  of  barge  and  wherries.  The  Thames  was 
the  royal  road  from  Westminster  and  Whitehall  to  the  Tower,  and 
from  thence  to  Greenwich.  State  prisoners  were  conveyed  by  the 
Thames  to  the  Traitor's  Gate  at  the  Tower,  and  the  Star- Chamber 
victims  to  a  similar  gate  at  the  Fleet.  The  landing- places  on  the 
Thames  appear  to  have  been  even  less  changed  than  the  thoroughfare 
itself;  for  in  the  account  of  the  penance  of  Eleanor  Gobham,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  in  1410,  we  find  named  Temple>bridge  (stairs),  the  Old 
BwtkBf  and  QueeahiUie;  and  in  early  maps  of  London,  are  Broken 
Wharf,  Paul's  Wharf,  Essex  Stairs,  and  Whitehall  Stairs;  all  which 
exist  by  the  same  names  to  the  present  day.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when 
be  delivered  up  York  Place,  **  took  his  barge  at  his  privy  stairs,  and  so 
went  by  water  to  Putnev,"  on  his  way  to  Asher.  Sir  Thomas  More 
kept  his  great  barge  at  (3lielsea,  which  he  gave  to  Sir  Thomas  Audiey, 
bis  successor  in  tne  chancellorship,  with  whom  he  placed  his  eight 
watermen.  In  the  "  Aqua  Triumphalis,"  in  1662,  tlie  City  welcomed 
Charles  II.  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall^  the  barges  of  the 
twelve  companies  being  carried  as  far  as  Chelsea  ;  and  mostly  all  ended 
with  a  pageant.  James  II.,  1688,  embarked  at  Whitehall:  **  If  saw  him 
take  barge,"  says  Evelyn ;  "  a  sad  sight."  The  last  primate  who  kept 
his  state  barge  at  Lambeth  was  Archbishop  Wake,  who  died  1737  (see 
pttge  446).  Early  in  the  17th  oenfcury,  Howel  numbers  among  the 
river  glories,  ''forests  of  masts  which  are  perpetually  upon  her;  the 
variety  of  smaller  wooden  bottoms  playing  up  and  down  ;"  and  Stow 
computes  that  there  were  in  his  time  2000.  In  1630>  the  river  had  ifes 
own  hiureat,  John  Taylor  **  the  Water-poet" : 

*  In  a  river-side  cottage,  between  the  old  church  at  Chelsea  and  Battersea- 
toidge,  died,  Dec.  19,  1851,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  the  landscape-painter. 
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'*  But,  noble  Thames,  whilst  I  can  hold  a  pan, 
I  will  diTnlge  thy  glory  unto  men : 
Thou,  In  the  morning,  when  my  com  is  seaat. 
Before  the  erening  doth  supply  my  want.** 

Tkj\ot  knew  Ben  Jonson ;  and  the  water-poet  **  probably  bad  tBefoed 
fortune  to  ferry  Bhakspere  from  Whitehall  to  Paria  Garden."— fn^ 

The  existing  sports  on  the  Thamee  consist  of  rowin(^,  boat-rsdng, 
and  yachting,  or  sailing,  thron^out  the  aamnser  and  autnmn ;  by  dobs, 
namberinff  eeveral  members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambndge, 
and  London ;  the  scholars  of  Westminster,  St.  Paul'a,  and  other  aca- 
demic foundations.  The  match  for  DogK«t*s  coat  and  ailTer  bad^  is 
rowed  for  every  1st  of  August '(see  page  860).  The  praprietora  of  Vrai' 
hall  Gardens,  and  Astley  the  rider,  gave  wnerriea  to  be  rowed  for;  as 
did  also  Edmund  Keaa,  the  tragedian.  In  July  177<{  a  man  aafidj 
crossed  the  Thames  in  a  butcher's  tray*  from  Somerset  Stain,  for  a 
wagttr ;  upon  which  feat  depended  I4,000f. 

The  Thames  Watermen  formerly  had  their  cant  dialeot,  of  wUcb 
Ned  Ward  and  Tom  Brown  give  specimens ;  and  the  *'  Tfaaaaea  ribald- 
ry" {Spectator)  has  lasted  to  our  time,  in  which  wat-ermen'a  dnpatcs 
bave  been  settled  byjoe  Hatch,  «tbe  Thames  Chaneellor.** 

State  Baraee.— The  first  water  pageant  of  the  City  of  London  dates 
f^om  1464,  when  John  Norman,  the  mayor,  waa  rowed  to  Weslaiaster 
in  his  barge;  but  the  companies  had  their  barges  for  water  processions 
half  a  century  before  this;  and  the  grocers'  acoounta,  tamp.  Henry  VI.« 
mention  the  hiring  of  banes  to  attend  the  slieriffB'  show  by  water.  Hall 
chronicles  the  mayor  and  dtiaens  accompanying  Anne  Boleyn  at  her 
ooronation,  in  1533)  from  Greenwich  to  4he  Tower,  in  their  bar^aa.  Tiie 
bvrge  is  retained  in  the  Lord  Majror's  state,  which  indndea  the  water- 
bailiff,  one  of  his  lordship's  esquires,  with  a  salary  of  6001.  a  year,  a 
ahidlop,  and  eight  men  ;  and  in  the  suite  are  abarge-maatar,  and  thirty- 
two  city  watermen.  Hie  Lord  Mayor's  barge  is  richly  carwed  and  gilt* 
aad  cost  in  1807, 25791  A  few  of  the  Oity  companies  maintain  their  state 
barges  " to  attend  my  Lord  Mayor:**  as  the  Fiahmongera»  YintiMn^ 
and  Dyers,  Stationers,  Skinners,  and  Watermen.  Tne  GoMsmitha 
Company  sold  their  barge  in  1S60»  and  have  not  replaced  it.  The 
awan-'upping  excursions  of  the  Dyers  and  Yintners  are  deocribed  at 
page  362.  A  capacious  barge  is  kept  for  civic  feasts:  the  pi  taunt 
barge,  built  in  ltil6»  was  named  ''the  Maria  Wood"  (from  the  thea 
Lord  Mayor's  eldest  daughter),  and  coat  6000C  The  'Queen  maiotaiBS 
ber  river  state;  and  one  of  the  royal  barges,  buik  nearly  a  eentui^  and 
a  quarter  since,  is  a  curious  craft :  the  rowers  wear  scarlet  atata  liveriea. 
The  I^rds  of  the  Admiralty  bave  likewise  their  state  bwge. 

State  FuneraU  by  the  Thames  are  rare:  the  remaina  of  Anna  of 
Bohemia,  and  Henry  VIL,  who  died  at  Baehmond,  were  conveyed  with 
great  pomp  by  the  river  to  Westminster ;  and  the  body  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth was  ^*  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall.**  The  remains  of  Lord 
Nelson,  after  lying  in  state  in  the  Painted  HaU  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
were  conveyed 'by  the  Thames*  to  the  Admiralty^  Jan.  8»  ISOCy  and  next 
d»y  were  buried  in  St  Paurs  Cathedral. 

Tins  Port  op  LoNnoir  is  described  at  pages  623-34. 

The  Bridges  across  the  Thames  at  the  metropolis  are  described  at 
pages  64  to  63.  A  new  iron  suspension-bridge  f^om  Chelaea  to  Batter- 
sea  Park  was  commenced  in  1863.  The  erection  of  a  new  iron  iiri^ge 
at  Westminster,  very  near  the  site  of  the  old  bridge^  waa  b^gva  m 

*  The  Author  of  this  volume,  bom  August  17, 1801,  has  a  distinct  reet^ler- 
tlon  of  having  seen  this  Funeral  Procession  upon  the  Thamas  from  a  hade  irin- 
doir  of  a  house  at  the  south  foot  of  London  Bridge.        ^  , 
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1854  :  the  new  bridge  to  be  of  Gotbio  design,  with  seren  archei,  the 
centre  ene  to  have  only  20  feet  headwaj ;  the  entire  width  85  feet 
TlMMe  new  bridges  era  designed  by  Thomss  Psge^  C.E. 

The  two  Churehet  immediately  below  London  Bridge  atteit  the  occnpstion  of 
LAndoB  by  the  Danes  and  Northmen:  St.  Olare's  Southwark,  orijdnslly  dedicated 
to  the  Norwegian  king,  Olaf  the  Saint;  and  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  from  St. 
M^piua,  a  Nwrwegian  jarl,  killed  In  the  12th  century  in  Orkney,  where  the 
cathcaral  in  Kirkwall  is  also  dedicated  to  him. 

Thb  Docks  (which  have  cost  more  than  8,000,0002.  in  the  present 
century)  are  described  at  pages  2M-57. 

ThdMmet  WaUrbaB  been  supplied  to  London  since  1580,  when  Peter 
Morrys,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  force-pumps,  carried  tbe  water  over 
the  eteepje  of  St  Magnus's  Chnroh  to  **  the  Standard  in  CornhilL" 
But  the  Thames  water,  once  limpid  and  clear,  has  grown  tnrbid  with 
the  increase  of  population  upon  the  river  banks :  it  is  now  a  huge 
•ewer,  which,  long  before  it  reaches  London,  receires  the  refnse  of  a 
hundred  towns  and  Tillages,  and  the  surface  drainage  of  6000  acres. 
In  the  meantime  fish  haTO  disappeared  from  between  Putney  Bridge 
end  Greenwich.  But  the  adulterating  matters  are,  in  some  measure, 
deeompoaed  by  the  regetation  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  tbe  river. 

Sir  Jonas  More  (or  Moore),  F.R.8.,  surveyor  of  the  Ordnance  Ump.  Charles 
II.,  aays :  "  The  Thames  water,  taken  up  about  Greenwich,  at  low  water,  where 
it  ia  flheo  ftom  all  brackishness  of  the  sea,  and  has  in  it  all  the  fat  and  sullage 
from  the  great  city  .of  London,  makes  very  strong  drinfc;"  and,  again,  for  sea- 
stores,  **lt  will  of  itself  alone,  being  carried  to  sea,  ferment  wonderfully;  and 
after  its  due  purgations,  and  three  times  stinking  (after  which  it  continues  sweet)) 
It  will  he  io  strong  that  several  sea  commanders  have  told  me  it  would  bum, 
and  has  often  fhddled  their  maxltMn.''^EnglamFs  InterMtt  ISmo,  1703. 

Tike  Cheitea  Water -workt  were  first  established  in  1723,  when  a 
eanel  was  dug  from  the  Tliames,  near  Banelagh,  to  Pimlico ;  thence 
the  Company  removed  near  to  the  site  of  Ranelagh  Gardens,  where 
the  water  is  filtered  in  reservoirs,  several  acres  in  extent. 

The  CMuervoMevoftke  Thames  by  the  Corporation  of  London  datea 
from  1st  Edward  I Y. ;  the  Mayor  acting  as  bailiff  over  the  waters  (in 
preserving  its  fisheries  and  channels),  and  as  meter  of  marketable  com- 
modities— fhiit,  garden-BtufT,  salt,  and  oysters,  corn  and  coal — from 
Stainea  to  Yantlett  Creek  (80  miles).  The  Admiralty  also  claims  a  cer- 
tain jorisdiction ;  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinitv  House-has  autho- 
rity to  remove  shoals,  to  regulate  lastage  and  balUstage,  to  provide 
lighthooses  and  beacons,  to  license  pilots,  mariners,  &c.  The  River 
Poliee  was  first  established  in  170a 

.PZsA.— Fitastephen  describes  the  Thames,  at  Londony  aa  '<  a  fiahful 
river;**  and  its  fishermen  were  accustomed  to  present  the«rtithe of  «aZ- 
wian.  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Pbter,  and  claim  on  that  occasion  the  right 
to  sit  at  the  Prior  of  Westminster's  own  table.  At  this  period  the  river, 
even  below  the  site  of  the  present  London  Bridge,  abounded  with  fish« 
In  1376-77,  a  law  was  passed  in  parliament  for  the  saving  of  salmon  and 
other  fry  offish;  and,  io  1381-82,  "swannes"  that  came  through  the 
bridge,  or  beneath  the  bridge,  were  the  fees  of  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower.  Howel  says : — '*  When  the  idler  was  tired  of  bowls,  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  step  down  to  Queenhithe  or  the  Temple,"  and  have  an 
afternoon  of  angling.  ^  Go  to  the  river :  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  go 
thereon  in  the  summer  time,  in  boat  or  barge,  or  to  go  a-flounderinff 
among  the  fishermen  I"  In  the  reguUtions,  too,  of  the  ''  Committee  ot 
Pree  Fishermen*'  is  a  provision  that  fishermen  were  not  to  come  nearer 
London  than  the  Old  Swan,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  St.  Mary 
Overies,  on  the  south.  Formerly,  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  bridges 
were  anglers'  stations;  but  the  fish  have  now  disappeared  firom  the 
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Thamefl  at  Loodon.  Blackwall  is,  howerer,  still  funed  for  iti  wkite- 
bait  (see  page  49),  andiish  are  taken  in  the  docks  below  London  Brid)!^ 
Salmon  has  not  been  tak«B  in  the  Thames  for  tlurty  yean.  Straage  fob 
have  strayed  here.  In  1391/ a  dolphin,  "ten  feet  in  leogth,"  plajed 
himself  in  the  Thames  at  London  to  the  bridge.  Ereljn  tellsof  a  wfasle, 
fiftj-eight  feet  in  length,  killed  between  Deptfbrd  and  Greenwich  in 
165)3;  and  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river  (at  Grays)  a  wbale  of  th« 
above  length  was  taken  in  1809,  and  another  in  1849.  ''In  1783,  a  two- 
toothed  cachalot,  21  ft.  loog,was  taken  above  London  Bridge." — Ptmnatl. 

The  Steam  Navigaiion  of  the  Thames  exceeds  that  of  any  other  river 
in  the  world.  The  first  steam-boat  left  the  Thames,  for  Richmond,  is  1814; 
the  next,  for  Gravesend,  in  1815 ;  and  in  the  same  year  for  Margate. 
The  Gravesend  steamers  soon  superseded  the  sailing^boata  with  <£eks, 
which,  in  17d7,  had  displaced  the  tilt-boats  mentioned  temp.,  Ridiard  11. 
The  Margate  steamers,  in  like  manner,  superseded  the  sailing  *'  hoy." 

Frosts  and  Frost  Fairs  on  the  Thambs,  ses  pp.  315>19. 

The  Isle  op  Doos,  the  horse^shoe  curve  between  LinaehoDse  and 
Blackwall,  is  described  at  page  49.  It  has  a  population  of  5000.  Hert 
are  the  building- works  (twenty-five  acres)  or  Alderman  Cobitt,  at 
whose  expense  was  built  the  Early  English  church  at  the  south-east  ex- 
treroitv  of  the  island.  (See  AceomU  ofMUhoaB,  Sic,  by  H.  B.  Cowper, 
1854.) 

The  Folly  on  the  Thamee  was  a  floating  **  musical  summer-house,'" 
usually  moored  between  Somerset-stairs  and  the  Savoy.  It  was  ealM 
"  The  Boyal  Diversion,"  from  the  queen  of  William  III.  having  once 
visited  it ;  "  the  Folly f  perhaps,  from  the  foolish  things  there  sometaroes 
acted."  {Hatton.)  At  length  it  became  *'  a  confused  scene  of  folly, 
madness,  and.debaudiery,'*  and  the  building  fell  into  decay. 

a^HAMES-STREET, 

In  Stow*s  time  Stockfiihmonger'e  Row,  extends  from  Puddle  Dock, 
Blackfriars,  to  the  To  w er.  The  line  abounds^with  arcbsBologlcal  interest. 

Upper  Thahbs-stbeet: — Puddle  JUoek  was  the  wharf  of  one 
Puddle,  and  next  Puddle  Water,  from  horses  watered  there.  Ben  Jon- 
son  calls  it  *'  our  Abydos.'*  Shadwell,  in  his  comedy  of  Bp€om  WelU, 
1676,  has  **  the  Countess  of  Pudde  Dock ;"  and  Hogarth,  in  17^,  met 
'*  the  Duke  of  Puddle  Dock,"  at  the  Dark-house,  Billingsgate.  Upon 
the  site  of  old  Paddle  Dock  is  built  the  City  Flour  Mitt,  by  fur  the 
largest  flour-mill  in  the  world,  and  a  gigantic  example  of  meehanical 
skill.  It  is  constructed  entirely  upon  piles,  and  occupies  rathermore  tbaa 
an  acre,  or  250  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide.  The  mill  consiats  of  eight 
stories :  two  steam-enginesj  of  the  consecutive  power  of  800  horses, 
drive  60  pairs  of  enormous  mill- stones,  and  work  the  Arcfaimedcaa 
screws  and  buckets  by  which  the  flour  is  conducted  through  the  de- 
ferent processes.  Thip  mill  has  stowage  for  40,000  quarters  of  grain  : 
can  prepare  4000  quarters  per  week,  and  requires  only  one-sixth  of 
the  number  of  hands  employed  by  the  old  system. 

Castle  Baynard  Wharf  denotes  the  eitei  of  Barnard's  Castle^  de- 
scribed at  page  4.  Nearly  opposite  is  Add  or  AddU  Hid,  where  stood 
the  palace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  erected  by  Athelstan. 

Boss-court  is  so  called  (says  Stow)  from  a  spring-water  hats,  or 
mouth,  put  up  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington. 

From  Lambeth-hiU  to  "Queenhithe  have  been  etxcavated  portioos  of 
the  river- wall  mentioned  by  Fitzstephen. 

QuEENHiTHB,  See  p.  688.   Gaflick'hitt  was  of  old  the  garlick  kiOie, 

JDowgate,  or  Doumegate,  was  named  fW>m  its  steep  descent  to  the 

mer;  or  from  its  being  the  JDowr  or  mokr  g^J^  Wat]u«-s 
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(McdtUmd) ;  near  the  charch  of  St.  Mary  Bothaw  (destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire«  and  not  rebuilt),  was  the  mansion  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

7^^  Steelyard  is  named  from  its  being  the  place  where  the  King's 
steelyard,  or  beam,  was  set  np  for  weighing  goods  imported  into  Lon- 
don (  T.  Hudson  Turner).   The  site  is  mostly  covered  with  iron-wharfs. 
CoULharbour-lane  denotes  the  site  of  Cofdharbaur,  a  magnificent 
mansion,  13  Edward  II.  (Rjmer's  Fcedera).    It  was  next  the  property 
of  Sir  John  Poultney ;  in  1397,  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  enter- 
tained here  Richard  II. ;  Henry  V.  possessed  it  when  Prince  of  Wales; 
Richard  III., in  1485,  granted  it  to  the  College  of  Heralds;  Henr^  VIII. 
exchanged  it  for  Durham  House,  Strand :  it  is  shown  in  ruins,  in  Hol- 
lar's Tiew  of  London  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.    The  etymology  of 
Coldharbour  is  a  qtuesHo  vexnia.    Sir  John  Poultney  received  for  his 
mansion,  yearly,  a  rose  at  midsummer,  whence,  or  from  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  the  estate  was  named  **  the  Manor  of  the  Rose." 
Upon  Laurence  Pountney  HUl  are  two  elaborately  carved  doorways ; 
and  some  of  the  houses  have  stone-groined  vaults.    Upon  Laurence 
Pountney  Hill  lived  Dr.  William  Harvey,  with  his  brothers  Daniel  and 
£Uab,  merchants:  here  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
In  Sujffblk-Ume  is  Misbchant  Taylors'  School  (see  page  217). 
Old  Swan  Stairt  was  a  Thames  landing-place  in  the  15th  century. 
Here  were  the  Old  Wine  Shades,  beneath  the  terrace  of  the  former 
Fishmonger's  Hall;  the  present  Shades  is  the  house  built  for  Lord 
Mayor  Garratt,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  London  Bridge  in  1825. 

Old  Swan  House,  facing  the  river,  ia  remarkable  for  a  mercantile  concern, 
three  succeMive  head*  of  which  have  served  the  offices  of  Sheriff  and  Lord 
Major.  It  was  founded  by  Alderman  Sir  William  Stephenson,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alderman  Sir  John  Sawbridge,  M.P.,  who,  in  1795,  was  succeeded  by 
Alderman  George  Scholey.  No  such  succession  in  the  list  of  magistrates  is  to 
be  Ibund  in  any  other  parish  in  the  city. — Wilson's  St.  Lemrence  Pouninept  p.  6. 
At  the  upper  end  of  St.  Martin* s-lane,  Cannon- street  East,  has 
been  built  a  Rectory-house,  with  a  handsome  campanile,  110  feet  high. 
Thames-street  has  long  been  noted  for  its  cheese* factors'  warehouses: 
**  Thames-street  gives  cheeses.*' — Gay's  Trirna, 

The  south  side  of  Upper  Thames  Street  Is  mostly  occupied  by  wharfs,  once  the 
site  of  river-side  palaces.  In  the  lanes,  upon  the  north  side,  are  several  merchants' 
naosions,  "  which,  if  not  exactly  equal  to  the  palaces  of  stately  Venice,  might  at 
least  vie  with  many  of  the  hotels  of  old  Paris.  Some  of  these,  though  the  great 
majority  have  been  broken  up  into  chambers  and  counting-houses,  still  remain 
intmcu^-^B.  D^JiraeliJvn. 

Upper  Thamas-street  retains  some  old  signs:  as,  a  bas-relief  of  a  Gardener 
with  a  spade,  1670;  the  Doublet  (upon  iron,  once  gilt),  at  Craw  shay's  irou-wharf. 
No.  36  (Originally  the  "  Sir  John  Anvil "  of  the  Spectator,  No.  299).  Upon 
Lambeth-hill,  over  Crane-couri,  is  a  crane  carved  In  stone.,i 

LowEB  Thames-btbbet:  Fish-street  Hill;  the  Monument  (tee 
pege  M9).  Here  was  the  entrance  to  Croohed-lane,  noted  for  its  old 
fishing-tackle  shops,  handy  for  the  anglers  at  London  Bridge. 

Pudding-lane  (from  butchers  scalding  hog*s  puddings  there)  oom- 
menoed  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  (see  page  293). 

Next  is  Billingsgate  (pp.  45  and  495.)  (Coal  Exchange,  p.  281.) 
Id  Water-lane  remains  part  of  the  Old  Trinity  House,  built  by 
Wren ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lane  is  the  finely -carved  door-hesd- 
way  of  the  Ship  Tavern.  The  Custom  House  is  described  at  page  246. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  street,  in  Stow's  time,  were  the  remains  of  a 
stone  mansion,  said  to  have  been  the  lodging  of  the  Princes  of  Wales ; 
hence  this  iMurt  of  the  street  was  called  Petty  Wales.  It  was  also  called 
Galley  Quay,  from  the  galleys  formerly  lading  and  landing  there. 
Tradesmen's  tokens  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  struck  here,  and 
were  hence  called,  vulgo,  **  Galley-quay  halfpence."       ^  . 
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THAH SS  TUNNEL  (tHE)^ 

A  biiok  arched  doable  roadway,  under  the  Thanes,  between  If i 
and  Rotherhithe,  one  of  the  grandeat  achieremeDta  of  engiiiteiiug 

In  1799  an  attempt  tru  made  to  eoDitruet  an  archway  under  the  TbaBBca, 
ftom  GraTeaend  to  Tilbmy.  by  Ralph  Dodd,  engfaieer;  and  hi  I8M  the 
'*  Thames  Archwajr  Company^  eommeneed  a  irfinilar  werk  Ihnn  Ratheriiithe  lo 
Limehouse,  under  the  direction  of  Vaaey  and  TroTethick,  two  Corairii  ndnen ; 
and  the  horiiontal  excavation  had  reached  1040  feet,  when  the  gnnnd  teake  ia, 
under  the  pressure  of  hi|^h  tides,  and  the  work  was  abandoned ;  54  enf^ineeia  ^- 
claring  It  to  be  impracticable  to  make  a  tunnel  vnder  the  ThanMs  ef  any  aacial 
dse  for  oomraereial  progression. 

The  preeent  Tnnnel  wae  planned  by  L  K.  Brunei,  In  ISSS :  anooff  th» 
aartiest  eubecribers  to  the  scheme  were  the  late  Dnke  of  Weiln^toB 
and  Dr.  WoUaston ;  and  in  1824  the  <'  Thames  Tnnnel  Compaay"  wm 
formed  to  execute  the  work.  A  brickwork  cylinder,  60  feet  in  di- 
meter, 42  feet  high,  and  3  feet  thick,  was  first  eommeneed  by  ICr.  Bm- 
nel  at  150  feet  from  the  Rotherhithe  side  of  the  river ;  and  on  liarcfc  % 
1825,  a  stone  with  a  brass  inscription- plate  was  laid  in  the  hnekwnrk. 
Upon  this  cylinder,  computed  to  weigh  1000  tons,  was  set  a  powarfal 
Iteam-engine,  by  which  toe  earth  was  raised,  and  the  water  waa  drained 
from  within  it ;  the  shaft  was  then  sunk  into  the  ground  ca  asoMC  and 
completed  to  the  depth  of  65  feet ;  and  at  the  depth  of  63  feet  the  hcn-i- 
sontal  roadway  was  commenced,  with  an  ezcaration  krger  than  the 
interior  of  the  old  House  of  Commons.  The  plan  of  operattcm  had 
been  suggested  to  Brunei,  in  1814,  by  the  bore  of  the  sea- worm,  7«wiCa 
naoalu,  in  the  keel  of  a  ship ;  showing  how,  when  the  perferatien  waa 
made  by  the  worm,  the  sides  were  eecnred,  and  rendered  imperrievs  to 
water,  by  the  insect  lining  the  passage  with  a  ealeareoim  seoetion- 
^ith  the  anger-formed  head  of  the  worm  in  Tiew,  Brunei  espieyed  a 
cast-iron  '*  Shield,"  eontaining  36  firames  or  cells,  in  each  of  which  waa 
a  miner  who  cut  down  the  earth;  and  a  bricklayer  simaltaneesisiy  haOt 
up  from  the  back  of  the  cell  the  brick  arch,  which  was  preaacd  iarward 
by  strong  screws.  Thus  were  completed,  from  Jan.  1, 1826^  to  Aprfl  27, 
1827,  540  feet  of  the  Tunnel  On  May  18  the  river  buret  inte  the 
works ;  but  the  opening  waa  soon  filled  up  with  bags  of  day,  the  water 
pumped  out  of  tlie  Tunnel,  and  the  work  resumed.  At  t£e  length  of 
000  feet,  the  river  again  broke  in ;  six  men  were  drowned ;  and  the  rash 
of  the  water  carried  Mr.  Brunei,  jun.  up  the  shaft. 

"  Other  great  speculations  hare  been  nursed. 
Till  want  of  proceeds  laid  them  on  the  shelf: 
But  (hy  concern  was  at  the  wor»t. 
When  it  began  to  Uouidaie  itself." 

Ode  to  M.  Brwmei,  ly  T.  HoU, 

The  Tnnnel  was  again  emptied ;  bnt  the  work  waa  now 
for  want  of  funds,  for  seven  years. 

"  Well  I  Monsieur  Branel, 
How  prospers  now  thy  mighty  undertaking. 
To  J*iin  by  a  hollow  way  the  BanksJde  Xricada 
Of  Rotherhithe  and  lA'appIngf 
Never  be  stopping ; 
Bat  poking,  groping.  In  the  dark  keep  makftig 
An  archway,  underneath  the  dabs  and  gndgeoaa* 
For  coU'ermen  and  pitchy  oM  curmndgeeas. 
To  cross  the  water  in  inverse  proportion. 
Walk  under  steam-boats,  under  the  keel's  ridge. 
To  keep  down  all  extortion, 
And  without  sealia  to  diddle  Lf^  | 
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In  a  fresh  hunt,  •  new  gnat  Bore  to  wony, 
Thou  didat  to  earth  thy  human  terriers  foUow, 
HopefU  Ht  last,  from  Middlesex  to  Surrey , 

To  give  us  the  'view  hollow/"— T.  Hood. 

Scores  of  pUtDB  were  now  proposed  for  its  completion,  and  above 
£0002.  were  raised  by  public  subscription.  By  aia  of  a  loan  sanc- 
tioned by  Ptirliament  (mainly  throueb  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  the  work  was  resumed,  and  a  new  shield  constructed, 
March  1836,  in  which  year  were  completed  117  feet ;  in  1887,  onlv  29 
feet ;  in  1838,  80  feet ;  in  1839, 194  feet ;  in  1840  (two  months)^  76  feet ; 
and  by  NoTcmber  1841  the  remaining  60  feet,  reaching  to  the  shaft 
which  had  been  sunk  at  Wapping.  On  March  24  Bminel  was  knighted 
by  Qneen  Victoria;  on  August  12  he  passed  through  the  Tunnel  from 
■bore  to  shore ;  and  March  2d,  1843,  it  was  opened  as  a  public  thorough- 
fare. It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  Is  open  to  passengers,,  day  and  nignty 
at  one  penny  toll  In  each  passage  is  a  carnage-road  and  a  footway ; 
but  the  approaches  for  carriages  haTe  not  yet  been  made. 

The  Tnnnel  has  cost  about  464,000/. ;  to  complete  the  carriage-descents 
woald  require  180,000/. ;  total,  634^000/.  The  dangers  ef  the  work  were 
nsay  :  sometimes  portions  of  the  shield  broke  with  the  noise  of  a  can- 
non-shot; then  alarming  cries  told  of  some  irruption  of  earth  or  water : 
bot  the  excavators  were  much  more  incouTenienced  by  fire  than  water ; 
gas  exploeions  fluently  wrapping  the  place  in  a  sheet  of  flame> 
strangely  mioffling  with  the  water,  and  rendering  the  workmen  insen- 
sible. Tet,  with  all  these  perils,  but  seven  lives  were  lost  in  making 
the  Thames  Tunnel;  whereas  nearly  40  men  were  killed  during  the 
bailing  of  new  London  Bridge.  In  1833  Mr.  Brunei  submitted  to 
'WSlliaun  IT.,  at  St.  James's  Pabce,  **  An  Exposition  of  the  Facts  and 
Circumstances  relating  to  the  Tunnel;"  and  Brunei  has  left  a  minute  re- 
cord of  bis  great  work.  It  is  well  described  and  illustrated  in  Weale'a 
Quarterly  Paper9  on  Mnaweering.  A  Visitors'  Book  is  kept  at  the 
Tunnel)  wherein  are  the  signatures  of  the  many  illustrious  persons  who 
have  inspected  the  works.  It  was  visited  by  Queen  Victoria  July  26, 
]848w  In  1838  the  number  of  visitors  was  23,000 ;  in  1839,  34,000.  A 
fine  medal  was  struck  at  the  completion  of  the  work :  ohv,  head  of 
Bmnel ;  rev.  interior  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  Tunnel.  A  Fancy 
Fair  la  held  annually  in  the  Tunnel,  on  Mar.  25,  the  anniversary  of  the 
opening-day :  here  are  permanently  shops,  and  exhibitions  of  works  of  art. 
Width  of  the  Tnnnel,  35  feet;  height,  20  feet;  each  archway  and  footi»ath,  clear 
width,  about  14  feet;  thickneaa  of  earth  between  the  crown  of  the  Tunnel  and  the 
bed  of  the  river,  about  15  feet.  At  full  tide,  the  foot  of  the  Tunnel  Is  75  leet 
belew  the  surftiee  of  the  water. 

The  Tunnel  has  been  paralleled,  as  an  engineering  trhunph,  by  Ste* 
phenaon'a  tubular  railway- bridge. 

TflEATREa. 

Adslphi  Thsatbb,  Ko.  411  Strand,  was  oommenoed  in  1802  bv 
-  7oba  Soott,  a  colourman,  and  opened  27  Nov.  1806,  as  the  Sans  Pareii, 
with  musical  entertainments,  and  next  year  with  dramas.  In  1820-1 
Scott  eold  the  theatre  to  Rodwell  and  Jones,  who  named  it  the 
Ade^kii  m  1825  it  was  sold  to  Terry  and  Tates;  and  after  Terry's 
secession,  Tates  was  joined  by  Charles  Mathews  the  elder,  who  gave 
here  his  latter  **  At  Hornet."  The  present  compo'  front  of  the  theatre 
was  designed  by  Beaxley,  in  1840.  Tates  was  succeeded  by  Webster, 
with  lladame  Celeste  as  directress.  Its  great  attraction  was  John 
Beeve,  the  low  comedSan,  d.  1838. 

Abgtll  Rooms  (the),  Regent-itreet  (see  page  19)»  were  originally 
opened  for  the  performance  of  opera  and  JPrencfa  plajA.^  ^^  GooqIc 
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Astlet's  Amphitheatbb,  Bridge-roftd,  Lambetli,  »  the  fovtfa 
theatre  erected  upon  this  site.  The  first  was  one  of  the  19  theatres  boilt 
by  Philip  Astley,  and  was  opened  in  1773,  burnt  iii  1794 ;  rebuilt  1795, 
burnt  1803;  rebuilt  1804,  burnt  June  8, 1841,  within  two  hours,  (rom 
the  house  being  principally  constructed  with  old  ship-timber.  It 
was  rebuilt,  and  openea  April  17,  1843»  and  has  since  been  enlsrfed. 
It  is  the  only  theatre  in  London  for  equestrianism;  and  the  stud  of 
trained  horses  numbers  from  50  to  60. 

Philip  Aitley.  originally  s  cftYslry  soldier,  commenced  horaemaaslilp  la  1763, 
In  an  open  field  at  Lambeth :  he  built  his  first  theatre  J^rtly  with  60t.  the 
produce  of  an  unowned  diamond  ring  which  he  found  on  Westminster  Brid^. 
Andrew  Ducrow,  aabsequently  proprietor  of  the  Amphitheatre,  waa  bom  at.  the 
Nag's  Head,  Borough,  in  1793,  when  his  father,  Peter  Ducrow,  a  aative  of 
Bruges,  was  **  the  Flemish  Hercule<"  at  Astley*.  The  fire  in  1841  arose  team 
ignited  wadding,  such  as  caused  the  desttruction  of  the  old  Globe  Theatre  ia 
1613.  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1808.  Andrew  Ducrow  died  Jan.  f6,  U42, 
of  mental  derangement  and  paralysis,  produced  by  the  above  catastrophe. 

Banksidb  Thbatses.  The  earliest  was  the  Circus  built  for  boll- 
baiting  and  bear-baitinflf,  about  1520,  in  Pari*  Ottrden,  named  from 
Robert  de  Paris,  temp.  Richard  IL,  and  now  the  site  of  Chriat<4iareh 
parish.  In  this  theatre,  plays  were  also  performed  temp.  James  I^ 
when  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  were  lessees.  Nash,  in  his  Strange  Newet, 
1590,  mentions  the  performance  of  puppets  there ;  and  Dekker  asserts 
that  Ben  Jonson  had  acted  there  (Satiromastix),  Agfi^as's  Map, 
drawn  about  1560,  shows  two  cirei  lower  down  on  "the  Bank;"  bot 
still  lower  were  the  Globe,  the  Hope,  and  the  Rote.  The  Globe  was 
built  by  a^eement,  dated  Dee.  22,  159d»  for  Richard  Burbage,  the 
famous  actor.  In  1603  James  L  granted  a  license  to  Shakspeare  and 
others  to  act  "  at  their  now  usuall  house,  called  the  Globe.  '  It  was 
of  wood,  hexagonal  in  exterior  form,  and  was  occupied  by  Shakspeare 
as  a  summer  theatre.  At  Dulwich  College,  in  a  paper,  oocitrs  **  Mr. 
Shaksper,"  in  a  list  of  ''Inhabitants  of  Sowtherk,  Jullj,  1596;*'  be 
was  assessed  in  the  liberty  of  the  Clink  in  1609,  though  his  occupation 
as  an  actor  at  the  Globe  did  not  continue  after  16M;*  his  brother, 
Edmond  Shakspeare,  was  buried  in  St.  Sariour's  church,  1607.  The 
Globe  was  destroyed  by  fire  June  29, 1613,  when  Ben  Jonson  was  pre- 
sent; it  was  rebuilt  in  1614,  but  is  not  mentioned  after  164d:  h  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Globe-alley,  which  led  from  Maid-lane  to  "  the 
Bank,**  and  is  now  included  in  the  premises  of  BarclaT  and  Perkinses 
Brewery  (see  the  Map  in  8trype*s  Stow,  1720).  The  JI<^>e,  used  both 
for  bear-baiting  and  as  a  playhouse,  was  situated  near  the  Rose:  in 
1614  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  was  first  acted  here;  later  it 
was  used  for  prize-fighting,  and  in  1682  again  for  bear-baiting.  Tbe 
Rote,  probably  the  oldest  theatre  upon  Bankside,  except  Paris  Garden 
{Collier),  was  built  long  before  1597 :  it  was  held  for  some  years  by 
Philip  Henslowe,  afterwards  Alleyn*s  partner;  it  occupied  the  site  of 
Rose-alley,  west  of  Globe-alley  (see  Strype's  Map).  The  ^«mdi  was 
in  repute  anterior  to  1598.  Both  the  Rose  and  Swan,  after  1620,  were 
only  occupied  occasionally  by  gladiators  and  fencers ;  and  about  I64S 
all  theatres  were  suppressed.    (See  the  Antwerp  View  of  London.) 

Black FRIA.BS  Theatre  was  built  in  1575,  upon  part  of  the  rite  of 
the  monastery  of  Blackfriars,  between  Apotbecartes'  Hall  and  Printing- 
house-square,  and  upon  Playhonte-yard,    The  first  proprietors  were 

*  The  Globe  Theatre  stood  upon  a  spot  of  ground  now  occupied  by  four  hooaes 
contiguous  to  the  present  Globe-alley.  Maid-lane.  {Mirror,  March  31, 1831).  We 
remember  a  large  tavern,  the  Giobe,  in  Chidngate.  destroyed  by  fire  about  1812. 
pennant  waa  told  that  the  door  of  the  Globe  Theatre  was  Teiy  lately  (1?90) 
standing.    See  Knighfa  Stratford  Shaktpere,  vol.  L  IMi^oOgle 
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JaiiMs  Barbage  and  his  fellows,  who,  with  other  players,  had  been 
ejected  from  the  City  by  an  act  of  Common  Council :  it  was  a  winter 
theatre,  arranged  like  an  inn-jard  (the  earliest  theatre),  but  with  a  roof 
oTer  it.  Shakspeare  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  playhouse  in 
1589;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1596;  and  was  leased  by  Edward  Alleyn  in 
1618  (see  his  Diary,  at  Dulwich  College).  It  was  taken  down  in  1655 
( Collier *s  Life  of  Shaktpeare),  and  dwelling-houses  were  built  upon 
the  ground.    (See  Blackpbi&jis,  p.  48.) 

Brunswick  Theatbb  (the)  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Royalty 
Theatre  (see  p,  720),  within  seven  months,  by  Stedman  Whitwell,  *C.E. 
The  facade  resembled  that  of  San  Carlos  at  Naples.  It  was  opened 
¥eb.  25,  1828 ;  but  within  three  nights,  on  Feb.  28,  during  a  day  re- 
hearsal, the  whole  theatre  fell  to  the  ground,  and  killed  ten  persons, 
mmoof^  whom  was  a  proprietor,  D.  S.  Maurice,  a  tasteful  printer,  of 
Fencburch-street.  The  catastrophe  was  caused  by  the  unsafe  iron 
roof  and  the  great  weights  attached  to  it.  A  narrative  of  the  accident 
was  written  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  survivors,  who  was  extri- 
cated from  the  ruins.    See  also  The  Brunswick,  a  poem,  1829. 

Cockpit  or  Pmsifix  Theatre  (from  its  sign),  Dmry-lane,  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Cockpit-alley,  now  Pitt-place,  opposite  the  Castle 
Tarem,  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields.  It  was  altered  from  a  cockpit,  and 
when  a  theatre  it  was  twice  nearlv  destroyed  by  the  London  appren- 
tices ;  and  was  pulled  down  in  1649  by  soldiers,  instigated  bv  sectarian 
bigota  At  the  Restoration,  Rhodes,  a  bookseller,  rebuilt  tfie  theatre, 
but  soon  vacated  it;  and  Sir  W.  Davenant,  with  Betterton  and  Kynas- 
ton  in  his  company,  performed  here  till  1662,  when  they  removed  to 
Portugal-row  (see  p.  624).  At  the  Cockpit  was  performed  the  first 
play  in  print.  The  Wedding,  by  Shirley,  printed  in  1629,  and  expressly 
said  to  have  been  acted  at  Drury-lane. 

CoTBRT  Garden  Theatbb,  Bow-street,  is  the  second  theatre  built 
here.  The  first  theatre  was  built  upon  ^wt  of  the  Convent  site,  by 
Shepherd,  architect  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre.  Covent  Garden  was 
opened  Dec.  7, 1732,  by  Rich,  the  celebrated  harlequin ;  and  Hogarth's 
caricature  of  **  Rich's  Glory,  on  his  Triumphant  Entry  into  Covent 
Garden,"  refers  to  his  removal  here:  it  shows  one  entrance,  a  magnifi- 
cent lonio  archway,  at  the  end  of  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Piazza  Here 
the  Beefsteak  Society  was  formed  in  1785,  by  Rich  and  Lambert  the 
scene-painter.  In  1746  Garrick  played  here  for  the  season.  In  1803 
John  kemble  became  a  proprietor  and  stage-manager.  On  Sept.  20, 
1808,  the  theatre  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  twenty  persons  killed 
in  the  ruins.  It  was  rebuilt  by  R.  Smirke,  R.A.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Dec.  31, 1808 ;  and  the  theatre  was  opened 
Sept.  18, 1809,  when  the  '*new  prices**  caused  the  O.  P.  (old  prices) 
riot  of  seventy-seven  nights,  since  which  **  a  London  audience  has  been 
found  more  captious  than  they  previously  had  been*'  (C.  JHbdin),  In 
1817  John  Kemble  here  took  leave  of  the  public ;  and  in  1840  retired 
bis  brother,  Charles  Kemble.  The  theatre  was  subsequently  leased  to 
Mr.  C.  Mathews  and  Madame  Yestris,  and  Mr.  Macready.  In  1843-45 
it  was  let  to  the  Anti- Corn-Law  League,  who  held  a  bazaar  here  in 
1845  (see  page  37).  In  1847  the  auditory  was  entirely  reconstructed 
by  Albano,  and  opened  as  an  Italian  Opera  April  6.  'nie  exterior  has 
a'pnre  Grecian-Doric  portico,  copied  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens;  and  statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  two  panels  of  bas- 
relief  figures,  by  Flaxman. 

The  northern  panel  has  figures  of  ^sehylus,  Arlsiophanes,  and  Mieander ; 
Thalia,  Polyhymnia,  Euterpe,  and  CHo ;  Minerva  and  Bacchus ;  Melpomone,  two 
Foriea,  and  ApoUo.    In  the  touthtm  panel  are  figures  of  Shakspeare  aummoning 
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Calitan,  FenUoand,  Minuda,  Prospero,  and  Arid;  Hecate  and  Ladj  Macbatk. 
Al«o  Milton,  with  Urania  and  Samson  Agonistcs,  an  Incident  from  Cumm*,  ftc 

Pirat  App€ttranee$.-^lne\tdon,  the  sinftr,  1790;  Charle*  Kembto^794;  Mn. 
Olover,  1797;  O.  P.  Cooke  (Richard  III.).  Oct.  31. 1  MO;  Miss  Stephens  fCoantesa 
of  Emex),  1812;  MiuO'Keill  (Lady  Beecber),  1814;  Maeready,  1816;  W.  Farm. 
1818:  Fanny  Kemble,  1829;  Adelaide  Kemble,  1841.  Here  £dmiuid  JLean  laat 
.acted,  1838. 

GuBTAiH  Thbatbk  (the),  Holywell,  ia  meotioned  io  1577.  Stow, 
speaking  of  the  priory  of  St.  John  Baptfat,  saTS :  "  Near  thereanto  are 
builded  ttoo  pubUque  houses  for  the  acting  and  ibowe  of  comedies,  tra- 
gedies, and  hlatoriea,  for  recreation ;  whereof  the  one  is  called  The 
Ckmrteim,  the  other  The  Tkeairef  both  standing  on  the  sooth-west  side, 
towards  the  field  "  (Stow,  1st  edit.  1£09).  Both  theatres  are  mentioned 
in  Northbrook's  TrmatUe  agauul  Dict^y  Da»em§y  Ytdn  Ptaifs  or 
InterlwdM,  1077;  by  Stubbes  in  his  AmOamie  of  Akmseg,  1083;  in  a 
black-letter  ballad,  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  occurs  "  Che  Curtain  at 
Holywell ;"  and  in  an  epigram  by  Heath,  1610.  Sir  U.  Herbert's  oAce- 
book  shows  that  in  1622  the  Curtain  was  occupied  by  the  serranU  of 
Prince  Charles.  Aubrey  (1678)  describes  it  ss  "  a  kind  of  nursery  or 
obscure  playhouse,  called  the  Greene  Curtain,  ntuate  in  the  suburbs 
towards  Shoreditch."  After  it  was  abandoned  as  a  pUyhouse»  prise- 
fighters  exhibited  here.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  {Hist,  ShondiUk,  1798)  onotes 
from  the  parish  books  seyeral  entries  of  the  marriage,  burial,  sc.  of 
players.  Maitland  {HUL  London,  1772)  mentions  some  remains  of  the 
Curtain  standing  at  or  near  his  time.  It  is  said  to  haye  occupied  the 
site  of  the  curtain  close  {erniU  emobn^  of  the  priory.  The  name  sor- 
▼ives  in  Curtam-road, 

DRiTRT-LitifK  Thbathv,  between  Drury-lane  and  Brydges  stieety 
forming  the  east  side  of  Little  Russell,  street.  The  first  theatre  here 
was  built  precisely  upon  this  site  for  Thomss  Killigrew,  and  opened 
April  8, 1663;  Uiecompsmy  being  called  "the  King's  Serrants,**  as 
Davenant*8  were  *'  the  Duke*s  Servants,'*^  both  underpatents  granted 
by  Charles  IL  in  1660.  Drury-lane,  <*the  Ring's  Theatre,**  had  the 
chief  entrance  in  Little  Rnssell-street.  Pepys's  Dkny  records  many 
of  his  yisiU  to  *'  the  King's  House,"  and  other  London  theatres,  from 
1660  to  1670.  **  The  King's  House"  was  burnt  down  Jan.  1671-73L 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  opened  March  26»  1674» 
with  a  prologue  and  epilogue  by  Dryden.  Mr.  Collier  has  printed  in 
the  Skahespme  Soeietif^*  Paperg,  toI.  It.  p.  147,  an  indenture  ahowiqg 
Dryden  to  hsTe  been  joined  with  Killigrew,  Htft,  Mohun,  and  others, 
in  the  speculation  of  this  ''new  playhouse."  In  1682  the  King's  aad 
Duke's  companies  played  here  together.  Rich,  SteeK  Dogget,  Wilks, 
Cibber,  and  Booth  were  suocessiyely  patentees ;  and  Garrick  in  1747, 
when  he  opened  the  theatre^  Sept.  15,  with  the  wdl-known  prologue 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  commenoed  the  rcTival  of  Shskspesre's 
plays.  On  June  10, 1776,  Garrick  here  took  leave  of  the  stage.  Sheri- 
dan then  became  part- proprietor;  and, in  1786,  John  Kemble  manager. 
In  1791  the  old  theatre  was  taken  dbwu,  rebnilt  by  Holland,  and  the  new 
theatre  opened  March  12, 1794. 

It  was  called  by  Mrs.  Siddons  *'the  Wlldemeis.'*  The  opening  for  the  cm^ 
tain  was  43  feet  wide  aad  38  feet  htfth,  or  nearly  seven  times  the  height  of  the 
performers.  There  were  seats  for  3800  persons;  but  upwards  of  5000  persons 
are  known  to  have  been  squeexed  into  this  theatre. 

It  was  burnt  down  Feb.  24, 1800.  The  present  house,  built  by  B. 
Wyatt,  from  the  plan  of  the  great  Bordeaux  theatre,  was  opened  Oct. 
12,  1812,  with  a  prologue  by  Lord  Byron.  In  1818  the  theatre  was 
let,  at  10,200/  per  annum,  to  Elliston.  for  whom  Beasley  reduced  the 
auditory,  added  the  Doric  portioo  in  Brydges-street,  and  the  cast-iroo 
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colonnade  in  Little  Rnasell-ttreet  in  1881.  In  the  hell  is  a  cast  of 
Seheemaken's  statae  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  statue  of  Kean  by  S.  Joseph. 
The  staircases  and  rotunda  are  mai(^i6oent,  and  the  interior  eircnlar 
roof  of  the  auditory  is  geometrically  fine. 

Firti  Appearanee9.—Vti\  Girynoe,  at  "the  King's  Houae,"  166B;  Barton 
Booth.  1701:  Mrs.  SIddons,  1775;  John  P.  Kemble.  1783;  Harriet  MeUon 
(Dnchew  of  St.  Albans),  1705;  Edmund  Kean,  1814.  Here  Mscready  took  leave 
of  the  stage,  Feb.  26,  1851. 

Th«  first  Drury-lane  Theatre  was  sometimes  called  Govent  Garden  Theatre ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Richardcon,  of  the  Piazza  Cofiee-house,  possessed  a  ticket  in- 
serfhcd,  **  For  the  Music  at  the  Playhouse  in  Covent  Garden,  Tuesday,  March  6, 
1704."— J.  r.  Smith. 

DoBSBT- GARDENS  Tmeatrb  (the)  was  bnlH  at  the  extremity  of 
Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street,  and  had  a  handsome  front  and  stairs  to 
the  Thames.  It  was  opened  in  1671,  under  the  management  of  Lady 
Daveiiant.  Dryden,  in  his  prolo^e  to  Marriage  ^'la-Mode,  1672, 
leaTea  contemptuously  to  the  citisens  "  the  gay  shows  and  gaudy 
scenes*'  of  Dorset-gardens.  Here  Shad  well's  operatic  Tcrsion  of  Shak- 
speare*s  TempeH  was  produced  with  great  splendour  in  1678.  After 
1687  the  theatre  was  let  to  wrestlers  and  fencers,  but  was  taken  down 
about  1720,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  City  Gas-works.  The 
theatre  was  designed  by  Wren,  and  the  sculpture  by  Gibbons,  in- 
do^Bng  figures  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy  surmounting  the  balustrade. 

Duke's  Thratbb,  <'  the  Opera,'^  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields.  (See  Pob- 
TuaAL-STBBBT,  pp.  624-5.)  Here,  May  10,  1735,  Macklin  killed  his 
brother-actor  Hallam,  by  accident,  in  a  quarrel. 

Eagle  Tavern  Thbatbb,  City-road,  was  built  a^ioining  the  tea- 
gardens,  by  Thomas  Rouse,  for  regular  dramatic  entertainments  (chiefly 
opera) ;  and  the  audience  were  formerly  allowed  to  enjoy  their  pota- 
tions, in  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  during  the  performances. 

Fortune  Thbatbe  (the)— named  from  its  sign, 
"  The  picture  of  Dame  Fortune 
Before  the  Fortune  playhouse"  (Fsywoocf) — 

was  ballt  for  Philip  Henslowe  and  William  AUeyn,  in  1599-1600,  on  the 
east  side  of  Goiding-lane,  without  Cripplegate.  It  cost  1320A,  and  was* 
opened  May  1601.  It  was  a  square  timber  and  lath- and- plaster  build- 
ing, and  was  burnt  Dec.  9, 1621  ( AUeyn 's  Diarji)^  but  was  rebuilt  on  a 
chrcalar  plan,  of  brick,  and  tiled.  The  interior  was  burnt  in  1649 — 
Prrnne  says  by  accident,  but  it  was  fired  by  sectarians.  In  the  Mer- 
curiug  PoUUeus,  Feb.  14-21,  1661,  the  building,  with  the  ground 
thereunto  belonging,  were  advertised  "  to  be  lett  to  be  built  upon  j**  and 
it  is  described  as  standing  between  "  Wbitecross-street  and  Golen- 
lane,"  the  aveaue  now  known  as  Playhouse-yard. 

Gibbon's-cgubt  Thbatbe,  Clax«  Market.    (See  page  496.) 

Goodman's  Fiblim  Thbatbe  was  first  opened  as  a  silk-throwster's 
shop,  in  1729,  by  Thomas  Odell,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  Giffard; 
both  of  whom  were,  however,  compelled  to  close  the  theatre  by  the 
pnritanical  clamour  raised  against  it.  Giffard  returned  to  Goodman's 
Fields  in  1737 ;  and  here,  Oct.  19, 1741,  David  Garrick  first  appeared 
in  London  as  Richard  III.  The  town  were  "  horn-mad"  after  Garriek's 
acting ;  but  Walpole  saw  **  nothing  wonderful  in  it,"  and  Gray  was 
"  stiff  in  opposition."  The  house  was  taken  down  about  1746.  Gar- 
rick's  first  appearance  at  the  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  arose  from  its 
proprietor  being  also  manager  of  the  Ipswich  company,  in  which  Gar- 
rick first  appeared  on  the  stage.  In  1830  a  *'  Garrick  Theatre"  waa 
opened  in  Leman-street,  Goodman's  Fields.  ^         . 
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Hatmabkvt  Thbatbb,  the  "  Little  Theatre,"  was  originallT  bnlt 
by  one  Potter,  and  opened  Dec  29, 1720,  bj  ^'the  French  eomt&Msmz" 
it  was  first  called  '<the  New  French  Theatre."  In  1723  it  wai  oeca- 
pied  bj  English  actors ;  1726,  Italian  operas,  rope-dancing,  and  tvn- 
biers,  by  sabtcription ;  in  1727  the  Beggar*t  Opera  was  prodmoed 
here;  1731,  gladiators  and  backswordsmen ;  1732,  English  opera  mpon 
the  Italian  model;  1734:-6,  Fielding  opened  the  theatre  with  ''the 
Great  Mogul's  Company  of  Comedians,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  I^ag^ 
quint  the  satire  of  which  upon  the  Walpole  administration  gave  rise  to 
the  Licensing  Act  (10th  of  Geo.  II.  cap.  28).  In  1738  a  Frenf^  osos- 
pany  re-opened  the  theatre,  but  were  driven  from  the  stage  the  first 
nighL  In  1741,  English  operas  w«re  played  here;  1744,  Samnk  Faote 
first  appeared  here  as  Othello ;  1747,  Foots  became  manager,  and  coo- 
tinned  so  for  thirty  vears,  commencing  with  his  own  EntertaiDments^ 
Jan.  16, 174S-9,  the  Bottle  Conjuror  hoax  and  not.  17^,  the  Haj- 
market  was  established  as  a  regular  summer  theatre.  1777,  it  beeaxne'a 
Theatre  Royal,  when  Foote  sold  his  interest  to  George  Colman  for  a 
life  annuity  of  1600/.,  and  Foote  died  in  the  following  October.  Cal- 
man  died  in  17d5,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Colman  tb« 
younger,  licenser  of  plays.  Feb.  3, 1794«  sixteen  persons  were  trodden 
to  death,  or  suffocated,  in  attempting  to  gain  admission  on  a  royal  ris&t. 
The  "  Little  Theatre"  was  taken  down  in  1820;  the  present  theatre 
was  built,  at  a  few  feet  distant,  by  Xash,  and  opened  July  14, 1821 :  it 
has  a  lofty  Corinthian  portico.  In  1853,  Mr.  B.  Webster  concluded  hiere 
a  lesseeship  of  16  years,  and  the  theatre  was  let  to  Mr.  Bockstone. 

First  Afpearaneet. — Henderson,  Bannister,  Mathews,  EUiscon.  Linton,  and 
Young:  Miss  Fenton  (Dachess  of  Bolton),  Miss  Furren  (Couniess  of  Dertiy), 
Miss  Paton  (Lady  W.  Lennox) ;  Edmund  Kean,  in  *'Uule  business,**  1806.  Heie 
Macready  gave  his  final  perfwiinancea. 

St.  Jam bs's  Thbat  r e  (the).  Ring-street,  St.  James's, was  designed  bj 
Beasley,  for  John  Braham,  the  singer,  at  a  cost  of  26,000/.  The  facade 
is  Roman,  of  the  middle  ages;  and  the  interior,  by  Ctaoe,  orig^ally  re« 
sembled  the  theatre  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  The  St.  Janaes's 
Theatre  was  opened  in  1835;  and  next  year  was  produced  here  an 
operatic  burletta  written  by  Charles  Dickens,  the  music  by  John  Hallah. 

Ltoeum  Theatre. (the),  'Wellington-street,  Strand,  was  originally 
built  by  James  P&yne,  architect,  in  1765,  as  an  academy  (or  fyeemm) 
for  a  society  of  artists;  of  whom,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Garrick  bought  the  lease  of  the  premises,  to  prerent  their 
becoming  a  theatre.  They  were  next  purchased  by  Mr.  Liagham,  a 
breeches-maker,  in  the  Strand,  and  opened  about  17Sk)  for  musical  per- 
formances ;  in  1794  or  1795  Lingham  leased  the  adjoining  gpround  to 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  built  here  a  theatre,  the  license  for  which  was  sap- 
pressed,  and  it  was  let  for  music,  dancing,  and  horsemanship,  exhibition 
of  paintings,  &c. :  a  foreigner  gained  a  large  fortune  by  exhibiting  here 
the  first  phantasmagoria  seen  in  England;  and  here,  in  1803-4«  Wiosor 
exhibited  his  experimental  gas-lightiog.  In  1809,  the  theatre  was  en- 
larged by  Mr.  S.  A.  Arnold,  and  opened  as  the  English  Opera-koute: 
it  was  rebuilt,  in  1816,  by  Beasley ;  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  16, 18 «; 
and  rebuilt  by  Beazley  somewhat  further  west,  the  site  of  the  former 
theatre  being  included  in  the  new  street  then  formed  from  the  Strand  to 
Long  Acre.  The  new  theatre  cost  35,000^;  it  has  an  elegant  Co- 
rinthian portico:  it  was  of)ened  with  English  opera,  July  14,  1834; 
and  was  re-decorated  in  rich  Italian  tasta,  for  Madame  Vestris,  in  1847. 

Marionbttb  Theatre,  Agar-street,  Strand,  was  originally  the 
Adelaide  Gallery,  and  was  altered  for  the  dever  performances  of 
MarioneUes,  or  puppets,  in  1852.  ^  j 
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Maktlsbohe  Thbatbe,  €hurdi-8treet,  Paddinffton,  was  built  and 
opened  in  1842,  aa  <'  a  penny  theatre  :*'  it  was  enlarged  in  1854,  to  hold 
aoOO  persona :  Shakapeare's  plays  hare  been  admirably  performed  here. 

Mii.TOsr-STBEBT  Theatbv,  See  Gbub-stbbbt.  pp.  235-37. 

Nkwinoton  Butts:  here  was  a  theatre  built  before  the  Globe  at 
Bankvide :  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  Philip  Henslowe,  which  shows 
that  from  June  l&H  the  performances  were  jointly  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's men  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men :  here  were  acted  TUus 
AmdTomcua,  Handet,  and  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

Norsbbt  (the),  in  Goldisg-lane,  was  built  by  a  patent  of  Charles  IL 
as  a  school  for  the  education  of  children  for  the  stage ; 
*'  Near  these  a  NuvMiy  encts  iti  head,. 
Where  queena  are  formed,  and  future  heroes  bred, 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try. 
And  little  Mazimins  the  gods  defy."— Dryden's  Mae  Flecknoe, 

Bayee,  in  the  Rehearsal,  speaks  of  ''  the  service  of  the  Nurseir ;"  and 
Pepjs  first  went  there  24th  Feb.  1667-8.  The  house,  with  the  royal 
arms  and  a  figure  of  Charity,  in  plaster,  on  the  front,  existed  to  our 
time,  and  haa  been  erroneously  described  as  the  Fortnne  Theatre. 
There  was  a  aimiUr  Nur9ery>  in  Hatton-garden,  at  which  Joe  Haynea^ 
the  dancer,  performed. 

Oltmpio  Theatbb  (the),  Wych'Street,  waa  originally  erected  by 
Philip  Astley,  upon  the  site  of  old  Craven  House,  and  was  opened  with 
horsemanship,  Sept.  18, 1806 :  it  was  principally  built  with  the  timbers 
of  La  VUle  de  Parte,  the  ship  in  which  William  IV .  served  as  midship- 
aaan  ;  these  materials  were  given  to  Astley,  with  a  chandelier,  by 
George  II L  The  theatre  was  leaaed  in  1813  to  Elliston,  who  removed 
thence  to  Drury-Une;  and  subsequently  to  Madame  Vestris,  before 
she  became  lessee  of  Covent-garden ;  both  which  changes  were  ruinous. 
The  Olympic  Theatre  waa  destroyed  by  fire,  within  an  hour,  March  29, 
16^ :  it  was  rebuilt  the  same  year,  and  opened  Dec.  26. 

First  and  last,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  have  appeared  Elliston  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
vrln;  Oxberry  and  Power;  Keeley  and  Pitxwilllam;  Cliarles  Kean  and  Ellen 
Tree;  Madame  Vestris.  Mrs.  NUbett  (Lady  Boothby),  Mrs.  Keeley,  and  William 
Farren:  Charles  Mathews  first  appeared  here;  and  Miss  Foote  (Countess  of 
HarriuKton),  Mrs.  Orger,  and  Liston,  last  played  here.  In  Craven-buildings, 
adjoining  the  theatre,  have  resided  "  three  favourite  actresses,  from  the  time  of 
Dryden  to  our  own— Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Madame  Vestris.** 

Pakthbon  Thbatbb,  Oxford-street  (see  p.  582). 

Fbincbbs'  Thbatbe  (the),  Oxford-street,  waa  originally  the  Queen'a 
Bazaar  (see  p.  86),  waa  designed  by  Nelson,  and  opened  Sept.  30, 1841, 
with  promenade  concerta.  It  cost  47,0002.;  but  the  unique  charac- 
ter or  its  Renaiaaanoe  decoration^  by  Craoe,  haa  been  spoiled :  origi- 
nally it  consisted  entirely  of  four  tiers  of  boxes.  This  theatre,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  has  become  noted  for  its  dramas 
from  the  French ;  and  ita  reproduction  of  Shakspeare's  historic  plays, 
with  all  the  **  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  modem  art. 

Qdben's  Thbatbe,  Tottenham-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  was 
originally  Francis  Pasouali*s  Concert-room,  enlarged  for  the  Concerts 
of  Ancient  Music  by  Novosielski,  who  built  here  a  superb  box  for 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  (Dr.  Rimbault,  Notee  and  Queriee, 
No.  10).  It  subsequently  became  the  Tottenham -street,  Regency, 
Royal,  and  Weat  London,  Theatre.  It  waa  the  first  theatre  in  London 
ai  which  French  plays  were  acted  after  the  Peace  of  1815.  Here 
Tonng.  the  tragedian,  first  appeared  upon  the  stage,  in  1807^  at,f  prU 
rate  performance.  Digitized  by  LnOOglC 
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RsD  B01.L  Theatbv  (the),  npoo  the  sitaof  Red  BaU-jwd»  St. 
street,  Clerkenwell,  was  originallj  an  tnn-yerd,  bat  rebuilt  about  16BS: 
here  the  Kind's  Companj,  under  KUligrew,  acted  nntil  Dmrf-laae  was 
ready  for  them.  Daring  the  Interregnam,  **  Drolla"^  were  perfomed 
here,  and  afterwards  publithed  bj  Kirkman,  one  of  the  plajen,  with  a 
frontispieoe  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre.   (See  Clxbkeit  well,  p.  187.^ 


Sir  William  Darenant,  to  wbom  Charles  I.  giaated  a  patent  in  169, 
recreation  and  music,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  at  Rutland  Hoosc, 
Bridgewater-sqnsre,  and  subsequently  at  the  Cockpit,  till  tlie  Restonuioa.  mhn 
the  few  players  who  had  not  fallen  In  the  wars  ur  died  of  povertj  aaaemltied 
under  Davenant  at  the  Red  Bull :  the  actors'  clothes  were  "  very  poose,  aad  th» 
actors  but  common  fellows." — P«py«,  1661. 

RoTALTT  Theatre,  Wells-street,  Welldose-sipare  (nataed  from 
Goodman's  Field  WelU,  1735),  was  built  by  subecnption,  aod  opened 
in  1787,  when  John  Braham  first  appeared  on  the  stage,  as  Capidy  a»i 
John  Palmer  was  manager;  Lee  Lewis,  Bates,  Hollaiid,  and  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  were  also  of  the  company.  It  was  purchased  abo^t  1890  by 
Mr.  Peter  Moore,  M.P.;  and  was  burnt  down  April  11, 1826. 

Sadler's  Wells,  the  oldest  theatre  in  London, is  on  the  S. W.  side  of 
Islington,  and  named  in  part  from  a  mineral  spring,  which  was  sapervd- 


tiously  dispensed  by  the  monks  of  the  Priory  of  St  John  of 
probably  from  the  time  of  Henry  L  or  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  one  Sadler  built  here  a  musio-house,  and  in  1483  renfis- 
corered  in  the  garden  the  well  of  **  excellent  steel  waters,*'  whicli  in 
1684  was  visited  and  drunk  by  hundreds  of  pe^ons  every  moraing. 
Evelyn,  on  June  II,  1686,  went  to  **  the  New  Spa  Well,  nev  Blsd- 
dleton's  receptacle  of  water  at  the  New  River.**  Ned  Ward  describes 
the  company  as  **  inns  of  court  beaux  and  lady  bamsitters,  mingled  with 
the  blue-frock  order :"  the  entertainments  were  rope-daadng,  turn* 
bling,  and  f^luttonons  feats.  The  wW/,  ceasing  to  attract^  was  covered 
over ;  and  m  1764  the  old  masic'house  (engraved  in  the  Jftrrer,  No. 
97 1 ,)  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  theatre  built  by  Rosomao.  King 
(of  Drnry-lane)  was  long  a  partner  and  stage-manager ;  and  Charles 
Dibdin  and  his  sons,  Thomas  and  Charles,  were  proprietors.  Gri- 
mal<U,  father,  son,  asd  grandson,  were  famous  clowns  mt  th»  theatre ; 
and  Belxoni  was  a  posture-master  here  before  he  travelled  to  the  Best. 
In  1804  the  New  River  water  was  introduced  in  a  tank  under  the  itage^ 
where  also  is  a  mineral  well ;  but  the  old  well  is  between  the  stage- 
door  and  the  New  River.  Wine  was  sold  and  dmnk  on  the  premises 
until  1807 :  under  the  old  regulation,  <*  for  an  additional  sixpence,  every 
spectator  was  allowed  a  pint  of  either  port,  Lisbon,  mountain,  or 
punch."  But  the  more  honourable  distinction  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre 
IS  its  admirable  representations  of  Elisabethan  plays,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Phelps,  by  whom  it  has  been  made  **  the  most  popular 
retreat  of  the  regular  drama." 

Salisbust-ooube  Theatre  (see  p.  906). 

Sans  Sonci  Treatre,  Strand,  was  built  by  Dibdin,  the  song* 
writer,  un  the  rear  of  his  music-shop,  and  opened  Feb.  16, 1793^  Dibdm 
planned,  painted,  and  decorated  this  theatre ;  wrote  the  recitations  and 
songs,  composed  the  music,  and  sang  and  accompanied  them  on  an 
organised  pianoforte  of  his  own  invention.  He  built  another  Sant  Sauei 
theatre  in  Leicester-place. 

SoHo  Theatre  was  built  for  Frances  Kelly,  in  1840,  as  a  sdiool 
for  acting,  in  the  rear  of  No.  78  Dean-street.    It  will  hold  800  pereoni. 

Stranb  Theatre,  No.  169  Strand,  originallj^Barkair's  Fanonms, 
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was  altered  in  1831  for  Bayner,  the  low  comedian,  and  Mrs.  Waylett, 
the  aini^er.     Here  were  prodaced  Douglas  Jerrold's  early  plays. 

ScRRBT  Thbatbb  (the),  St.  George's-fields,  was  first  built  by 
Charles  Hughes  and  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song- writer,  and  was  opened 
Not.  4y  1782,  as  the  Royal  Ciretu,  for  equestrianism.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Aug.  12, 1805,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1806  by  Cabanel.  Among  its 
lessees  were  Elliston  and  Thomas  Dibdin.  Here  Buckstone  first  appeared. 

Jolin  Palmer  was  acting  manager  in  1790,  when  he  was  liring  within  the 
Roles  of  the  King's  Bench  i  and  Palmer's  engagement  here  led  to  the  abridgment, 
by  Loard  Chief- Justice  Kenyon,  of  debtors'  privileges  in  Surrey,  by  excluding  all 
public-hoases  and  places  of  amusement  ttom  the  Rules. 

**  Thk  Thb&tsb"  was  built,  in  1576,  on  the  site  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  at  Holywell,  Shoreditch ;  and  ia  conjectured  by 
Mslooe  to  have  been  **  the  first  building  erected  in  or  near  the  metro- 
polis purposely  for  scenic  exhibitions  :*'  it  is  noticed  in  John  Stock- 
wood  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  1578,  as  <^the  gorgeous  playing- 
place  erected  in  the  fields."  It  was  a  wooden  building ;  and  in  the 
Star-Chsmber  records  is  proof  that,  in  1598^  ''the  Theatre"  was  taken 
dow^iiy  and  the  wood  remoTed  to  Bankside  for  rebuilding  or  enlarging 
the  Globe  Theatre. 

VictobiaTheatrr  (the).  New  Cut,  Lambeth,  was  originally  named 
'"the  Cobourg,'*  from  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by  proxy  for 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  Oct.  15, 1817 :  it  has  for  its  founda- 
tion part  or  the  stone  of  the  old  Saroy  Palace.  The  theatre  was  de- 
signed by  Cabanel,  a  carpenter  from  Liege,  who  also  constructed  the 
stage  of  old  Dmry-lane  Theatre,  and  inTented  a  roof  known  by  his 
name.  The  Cobourg  Theatre  was  first  opened  May  13, 1818 :  for  its 
ripsrtoire,  Clarkson  Stanfield,now  R.A.,  painted  scenery ;  and  here  was 
conatmcted  a  loohing-glags  curtain,  of  lai^e  plates  of  glass,  enclosed  in 
a  gUt  frame.  The  house  was  leased  to  Egerton  and  Abbott  in  1888, 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  "  Victoriay"  and  the  Princess  0ier 
preeent  Majesty)  Tisited  the  theatre. 

l^HiTEpniABfl  Theatbb  (the)  was  originally  the  hall  of  White- 
Criara  monastery,  outside  the  garden-wall  of  Dorset  House.  From 
a  surrey  in  Mr.  Collier's  possession,  we  learn  that  the  theatre  was 
fitted  ap  in  1586 ;  it  was  taken  down  in  1613.  Howes,  in  his  continuation 
of  Stow,  describes  **  the  erection  of  a  new  fair  playhouse  near  the 
Whitefriars,"  1629 :  this  was  **  the  Prirate  House  in  Salisburie-conrt." 
Opeba  Houses,  Italian.— Heb  Majestt's  Treatbe.  The  first 
theatre  for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas  in  England  was  built  by 
sabscription,  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
Haymarket,  and  was  opened  April  9i  1705;  but  operas  were  not  per- 
formed here  wholly  in  Italian  until  1710,  when  Almahide  was  pro- 
daced, and  next  year  Handel's  RimUdo,  in  Italian,  and  b?  Italian  singers. 
On  June  17, 1789,  the  theatre  was  burnt  down ;  and  upon  the  same 
site,  enlarged,  April  3,  1790,  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
Opera  House,  designed  by  Norosielski,  who  introduced  the  horse-shoe 
form  of  auditory,  from  the  Italian  theatres.  In  1820  the  exterior  was 
altered  by  Nash  and  Eepton  in  the  Boman-Doric  strle,  as  we  now  see 
]t,  surrounded  with  arcade  and  colonnade:  each  of  the  iron  columns 
18  a  single  casting.  The  Havroarket  Aront  bears  a  basso-relievo,  by 
Buhb,  of  lithargolite,  or  artificial  stone,  illustrating  the  progress  of 
Music;  Apollo  and  the  Muses  occupying  the  centre.  The  interior,  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  was  larger  than  that  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  or 
the  Th^tre  Italien  at  Paris.  The  audience  and  stage  ground  are  held 
on  two  distinct  leases.  The  whole  theatre  is  lined  with  thin  wood  in 
yery  long  pieoes^  as  the  best  conductor  of  sonnd.    It  was  entirely  re- 
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decorated  in  the  Baphaeletqoe  and  Roman  style  in  184C.  There  aw 
177  boxes,  the  freehold  of  some  of  which  has  been  sold  for  7000  aad  9000 
ffnineas;  the  season-reot  is  SCO  raneas ;  a  small  box,  fourth  tier,  has  beea 
let  for  one  night  at  12  guineas.  When  Mr.  Lomley  purchased  the  theatre 
in  184i,  he  realised  90,000/.  by  selling  boxes  in  perpetuity.  Hw  hoosa 
will  accommodate  about  8000  persons.  The  drop-ecene  was  paimed  by 
8tanfieldy  R.  A.  The  decorations,  after  ancient  masters^  are  extremelv 
beautiful.  Here  is  a  model  of  the  theatre,  10  feet  high.  Pkxt  of  tbe 
scenery  is  deposited  at  "  the  Bam,"  James-street,  HaymarkeU 

The  ItalUo  Open  House  In  the  Haymsrket  has  erer  been  a  eosdy  spernlalioe. 
la  1720  Oeone  I.  headed  a  aubsciiption  of  50.0001.  Ibr  its  support.  Eben  las* 
44,0801  (tee  his  Seven  Ttan  o/the  King*i  Theatre,  1829).  For  two  aaasoea  he 
paid  I5,000i.  rent  per  annum.  One  season's  expenses: — Opera.  8696/.:  baD«i. 
10,676/. ;  orchettca,  326U. ;  scene-painting  and  wardrobes  (50.000  dmaes).  SSn/.; 
llghtbig,  128I/.J  salaries,  2578<.;  servanto,  403/.;  mttitary  guMrd  at  the  doon. 
140/.;  fittings  of  the  king's  hox,  in  1821,  SOO/.;  nightiy  expenses  ftoe  TOM.  t» 
10001.  The  largest  receipts  were  in  the  seasons  when  Jenny  Liad  sang.  Her 
Xi||esty*s  is  stated  ^o  he  the  enly  theatre  which  has  no  lease.  It  claims  the  ex- 
dusive  riglit  to  produce  ibfeign  operas,  firom  a  deed  made  tn  1792,  covcsauitiag 
that  ^'the  patento  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  shall  never  be  excxciaed 
ftr  the  purpose  «f  Italian  operas.*'  See  an  able  aoconnt  of  Her  M^Jes^  Tlie- 
atre,  by  Shirley  Brooks,  MorniMff  ChronicU,  March  20.  1851. 

RoTAL  iTALiafT  Ofsrs  (ttie),  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  was  desligiwd 

"bw  Albano,  and  executed  at  a  cost  of  40,000^    The  greatest  width  of 

tthe  internal  area  is  62  feet,  two  feet  wider  than  Her  Majesty 'a  llkeatre : 

the  greatest  height  isM  feet.     The  decorations  are  gold  and  white; 

and  the  ceiling  is  •enriched  with  allegorical  figures.    There  are  six  tiers 

of  boxes  (210),  in  part-diTided  by  oarratides.    The  house  bolda  upwards 

of  aoOO  persons.    It  wasopened  Apnl  6, 1847,  with  Semirtmide  (Gris ), 

1  ind  Costa  as  musical  director.    The  originator  of  this  aecoDd  Italiaa 

l>pera  House  was  Mr.  C.  L.  Griiaeisen,  with  Mr.  T.  F.  Beale  as  dfoector. 

In  the   seasons  of  1848  and  1849  were  expended  HOfiOOL;  and  the 

salaries  of  Alboni,  Viardot,  Grisi,  and  Mario,  were  between  400021  aad 

GOOOl.  eadi.    Here  Hadame  Grisi  took  her  ferewell,  Aug.  7, 1854. 

The  Opera  Siq^  at  night  is  an  extraoidinarT  scene.  Place  tout  back  to  the 
dark  curttdn,  waving  gently  in  the  dnmght.  Look  up,  and  in  the  roof  yon  dis- 
tinguish a  misty  iglaie  of  gas,  in  which  you  can  diseoTer  monstions  beam*,  ex- 
tending libs  the  lowest^yardsvof  a  first^ate  line^f-battle  ship,  and  sonevhat  as 
loosely,  dangling  ropes,  taeklsa  with  pulleys,  &c.  Blocks  are  creaking ;  yon  bear 
huge  iron  wladlasses  clieUng  rapidly  ^  and  you  descry  dingy  phaatoma  of  scenes. 
.  technically  denominated  '*  doth,"'  m^)esticaUy  rising,  with  a  slow  motkin,  lile 
Alack  clouds.  These  aie  ascending,  one  behind  the  other,  in  a  lurid  light;  and 
•you  see  on  each  side,  at  ^orne  distance,  a  tall  ladder-looking  series  of  deal  ftames 
•in  perspectiTO,  bladk  with  emoke  and  giimy  with  dust,  leather  hose,  gas-pipes 
bri^t  lights,  and  bmas  apparatus^  series  of  brillisnt  jets,  stsnfng  tn  extended 
line,  blue  clouds  and  snlber- water,  eolumna  with  wreaths,  awrssfves,  and  ft*** 
nosed  statues;  trapsand  stsay  rodcs  areiinteijeetionary  in  a  oonltesed  aasemblsfs 
ef  caipenters  in  pi^r  caps  and  corduroy,  dusky  gasmen ;  gentlemen  with  their 
hats  ia  their  hands,  >and  m  black  dress  eeata  and  white  neckerdiiels ;  poi-boyi:i 
Uliries  with  a  silrer  star  on  their  foreheads;  burly  gods,  with  brosd  fhesa  red  with 
ochre,  roseate  foreheads,  mTon  ringleta,  and  gimlet  eyes ;  kings  displaying  rapef%| 
black  whiskers,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  crimson  draperies;  one  or  tee 
dressers  in  muslin  caps,  with  perhsps  a.eBacked  teacnp  to  be  seen  in  the  bands | 
^Dd  ^rsecnted  princesses  in  spsngled  gauae.— Cocks's  lf«<icai  Mmmnack,  1851. 

THBEAl>irSEDUB-STRE£T,  I 

Or  7%ree'JVee<//e-jfres(,'<6iroio,)origiiially extended ftrom  Biahopsgate^ 
street  to  Stocks  Market,  but  now  terminates  at  the  Bank  of  Bnsland^ 
The  name  is  from  three  needles,  tbe  «barge  on  the  shield  of  the  Need1# 
fnakers*  Company^a  arms ;  but  Pennant  traces  the  final  oause  to  T 
finU  of  the  Merehant-Taylor^  Taylors,  and  Linen-armooren  in  f 
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street.  Hatton  refers  it  to  "  such  a  sign."  (See  Mbbchant-Tai lobs' 
Hali.,  South-Sea.  Housb,  and  Hall  or  Commerce.)  Upon  part  of 
the  site  of  the  latter  lived  Sir  William  Sidnejr,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Flodden  Field ;  and  his  son,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  whose  arms  died 
Edward  YI.  Sir  Henry  then  retired  to  Penshnrst,  where  was  bom, 
in  1554,  his  son,  the  famed  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ^on  the  site  of  the 
present  chief  entrance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
stood  the  Crown  Tavern,  "behind  the  ^Change:"  it  was  much  fi*e- 
qnented  by  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  when  they  met  at  Gresham 
College,  hard  by.  The  Crown  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  was 
rebuilt ;  and  a  century  since,  at  this  tavern,  "  it  was  not  unusual  to 
draw  a  butt  of  mountain,  containing  120  gallons,  in  gills,  in  a  morning." 
{Sir  John  Hawkins.)  At  No.  20  lived  Alderman  Af  oon,  the  eminent 
print-publisher :  he  was  Lord-Mayor  in  1854-5,  and  a  worthy  successor 
of  Aldermao  BoydelL 

TOKEKS. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558),  the  frreai  want  of  halfpence  and 
farthings  led  to  private  Tokens,  or  farthmgs,  of  lead,  tin,  latten,  and 
leather,  being  struck  for  alehouse-keepers,  chandlers,  grocers,  rintners, 
and  other  traders ;  the  figure  and  derices  being  emblematical  of  the 
various  trades,  victuallers  especially  adopting  their  signs.  They  were 
made  without  any  form  or  fashion ;  and  some  of  them  (as  the  leaden 
tokens  of  Elizabeth's  reign)  are  now  of  extreme  rarity.  Everv  one 
issuing  this  useful  specie  was  compelled  to  take  it  affain  when  offered ; 
and  this  practice  continued  until  1072,  when  Charles  IL  struck  halfpence 
and  farthings.  Within  the  present  century,  however,  many  tokens  ob* 
tained  general  circulation  in  London,  by  which  means  tradesmen  adver- 
tised their  business:  such  tokens  also  recorded  great  events,  portraits 
of  public  men,  views  of  places  and  of  entertainments,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  Thev  mostly  disappeared  on  Watt's  new 
copper  coinage  of  George  III.  ^e  great  national  collection  of  tokens 
in  the  British  Museum  is  the  finest  we  possess.  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
Muaenm  of  London  Antiquities,  5  Liverpool-street,  also  contains  about 
500  medJsBval  leaden  tokens,  and  many  tradesmen's  tokens  in  brass, 
from  about  1648  to  1674.  (See  Caialogue^  1854.)  The  Beanfoy  Cabinet, 
presented  to  the  Corporation  Library,  consists  exclusively  of  London 
traders',  tavern,  and  coffee-house  tokens  current  in  the  17th  century, 
1174  in  number :  they  are  well  described  and  annotated  in  a  Catalogue 
by  Jacob  Henrv  Burn,  printed  for  the  Corporation,  1853.  See  also  the 
work  on  Traiesmen^s  Tokens  current  in  London,  1648  to  1672,  by 
J.  T.  Akerman,  F.S.A.,  4to,  1849. 

Token^kouse  Yard,  on  the  north  side  of  Lothbury,  is  named  ftrom 
the  Mint-house,  or  office  for  the  issue  and  change  of  these  farthings  or 
tokens :  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the 
house  and  garden  of  the  Earlof  Arundel ;  and  from  its  proximity  to  the 
brass-founders  of  Lothbury,  they  are  thought  to  have  minted  the  Tokens. 

TOTTENHAM-COURT  ROAD, 

From  Oxford-street  to  the  Hampstead-road,  was  the  old  way  (rom  the 
village  of  St.  Giles's  to  the  prebendal  manor  of  Totham,  Toten,  or 
Totten  Hall  (named  in  Domesday),  and  temp.  Henry  IIL  the  mansion  of 
William  de  Totenhall.  It  stood  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  pre- 
sent road,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  house  of  entertainment  in  the  parish- 
books  of  St.  Giles's,  in  1645,  when  Mrs.  Stacy e's  maid  and  two  others 
were  fined  '*for  drinking  at  Tottenhali  Court,  on  the  Sabbath  dale, 
x^d.  arpiece."    It  was  then  altered  to  the  Adam-and-Eve  pubic-house. 
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which,  with  the  King's  Head  and  Tottenham  Conrt  turnpike*  k  ibown 
in  Hogarth's  '*  March  to  Finchley,"  at  the  Foandliog  Ho«pttaL  At  the 
Adam  and  Eve  were  a  music-room  and  teargardens ;  here  Lmnrdi  de- 
scended in  his  balloon,  May  16th,  1785.  A  portion  of  the  old  conrt- 
honse  remained  to  our  time ;  the  gardens  were  bvilt  upon  between 
1806  and  1810,  and  the  pnblic-house  has  been  rebuilt.  J.  T.  Snith,  in 
his  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day  ^  remembers,  in  1773,  Cappers*  Farm,  behind 
the  north-west  end  of  Russell- street,  noted  for  its  garden-hooacs  in 
Strrpe's  time.  From  Cappers'  Farm  were  straggling  houses,  bot  Tot- 
tenham-Court-road  was  then  "unbuilt  upon."  The  first  hovise  (Now  ]1 
in  Oxford-street  bore  on  its  ft-ont,  cut  in  stone,  *'  Oxford-street,  1725." 
**  The  Blue  Posts,'*  comer  of  Hanwaj-street,  was  once  kept  by  Storges, 
the  famous  draught-plajer,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Draogbts/  The  nte 
of  Gresse-street  (named  from  Gresse,  the  painter),  was  then  gardens, 
recommended  bj  physicians  for  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  Stepheo-scrcei 
was  then  built :  George  Morland,  the  painter,  lived  here,  at  No.  14,  in 
1780.  Whitefield's  chapel  was  built,  in  17M  (see  page  177),  npmi  the 
site  of  **  the  Little  Sea  pond ;  and  a  turnstile  opened  into  Crab-tree 
Fields,  which  then  extenaed  to  the  Adam  and  Etc. 

"  Totten-Court,  a  manaion  In  the  fields/'  is  a  •cene  in  Ben  Jooson's  Tmle  ^« 
Tvb:  and  the  scene  of  Thomas  Nabs's  Tottenham-Court,  a  pleasant  conedj 
(16S9),  is  Uid  in  "  MarrovboDe  Park.*' 

TOWER  OF  LONDON  (tHB), 

**  The  citadel  to  defend  or  command  the  City'*  (Stow),  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  a  mile  below  London  Bridgo,  and  in 
the  oldest  part  of  the  metropolis ;  "  between  the  south-east  end  of  the 
City  Wall  and  the  river,  though  the  west  part  is  suppoaed  within  the 
City,*  but  with  some  uncertainty ;  and  in  wnat  county  the  whole  stands 
Is  not  easy  discoTered."  (HaUon,  1706)  It  comprises  within  the  walls 
an  area  of  12  acres  6  roods.  Tradition  has  assigned  ita  origin  to  Jolina 
CsBsar,  and  our  early  poets  hare  adopted  this  antiquity : 

"  Prince  Edward.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place. 
Did  Julius  Caesar  buHd  that  place,  my  lord  \ 

Bwekingham.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place, 
Which  since  sucoeedlns;  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince  Edward.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Buccessively  ftom  age  u>  age,  he  built  it  t 

Buckingham,  Upon  record,  ray  gracious  lord." 

Shakspeare's  Richard  III.  act  1!L  ae.  I. 

This,  howcTer,  Is  unsupported  by  records ;  but  that  the  Romans  had  a 
fortress  here  in  a  subsequent  age  is  probable,  f^om  the  discorery  of 
Roman  remains  upon  the  site  (see  page  651). 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  fortress  is  the  Keep,  or  WhiU 
Totoer,  so  named  from  its  having  been  originally  whitewashed,  as  ap> 
pears  from  a  Latin  document  of  the  year  1241.  This  tower  was  built 
about  1078,  for  William  the  Conqueror,  by  Gundulph,  biahop  of  Roches- 
ter, who  also  erected  Rochester  Castle ;  and  the  two  fortresses  hsTC 
e>ints  af  resemblance.  William  Rufus  greatly  added  to  the  Tower ; 
enry  I.  strensfthened  the  fortress;  and  Stephen,  in  1140,  kept  his 
court  here,  with  all  the  rude  splendour  of  the  period. 

FItcstephen  describes  it  as  "the  Tower  Palatine,  veiy  large  and  very  strong. 

*  "  It  was  proved  In  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  upon  a  question  as  to 
whether  his  murder  was  committed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  City  or  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  that  the  City  Wall  traversed  the  buildings  contained  within 
the  Tower;  and  his  apartment  being  on  the  west  of  it,  the  criminals  came  ae- 
wwdingly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City.''>-Aicher's  VeHign,  part  UL 
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whoM  eoart  and  walls  riM  up  from  a  deep  foundation.  The  mortar  Is  tempered 
"With  the  blood  of  beasts.    On  the  west  are  two  castles,  well  fenced.** 

About  1190,  the  Regent  Bishop  Longcbamp  miTounded  the  fortress 
-vich  an  embattled  stone  wall  and  <'  a  broaoe  and  deepe  ditch :"  for 
breaking  down  part  of  the  City  wall  he  was  de]^osed,  and  besieged  in 
the  Tower,  bat  surrendered  after  one  night  Ejng  John  held  his  court 
liere.  Henry  111.  strengthened  the  White  Tower,  and  founded  the  Lion 
Tower  and  other  western  bulwarks;  and  in  this  reign  the  palace- 
fortress  was  alternately  held  by  the  king  and  the  insurgent  barons. 
£dward  1.  enlarged  the  moat,  and  on  the  west  made  the  last  additions 
of  military  importance  prior  to  the  invention  of  cannon.  Edward  IL 
retired  here  itf  ainst  his  subjects ;  and  here  was  bom  his  eldest  daughter, 
Joan  of  the  Tower.  Edward  III.  imprisoned  here  many  illustrious 
persons,  including  Darid  king  of  Scotland,  and  John  king  of  France 
with  Philip  his  son.  During  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  King 
Richard  II.  took  refuffe  here,  with  his  court  and  nobles,  600  persons : 
Richard  was  deposed  whilst  imurisoned  here,  in  1399.  Edward  IV. 
kept  a  magnificent  court  here.  In  1460  Lord  Scales  was  besieged  here 
by  the  Yorkists,  and  was  taken  and  sUin  in  endeavouring  to  escape  by 
water.  Henr^  VI.,  twice  imprisoned  in  the  fortress,  died  here  in  1471 ; 
but  the  tradition  that  George  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  here  in 
1478,  in  a  butt  of  malmsey-wine,  is  of  little  worth.  The  beheading  of 
Lord  Hastings,  in  1488,  by  order  of  the  Protector  Gloucester  (on  a  log 
of  timber  in  nront  of  the  Chapel) ;  the  seizure  of  the  crown  by  Richard ; 
and  the  supposed  murder  of  his  nephews,  Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of 
York,— are  the  next  CTents  in  the  annals  of  the  fortress.  Henry  VII. 
frequently  resided  in  the  Tower,  where  also  his  oueen  sought  reftige 
from  "the  society  of  her  sullen  and  cold-hearted  nusband:  the  king 
held  a  splendid  tournament  here  in  1501 ;  his  queen  died  here  in  1508. 
Henry  VIII.  often  held  his  court  in  this  fortress :  here,  in  great  pomp, 
Henry  received  all  his  wives  prerious  to  their  Mpousals ;  here  were 
beheaded  his  queens  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard.  About  this 
time  (1548)  occurred  a  great  fire  in  the  Tower : 

*'  Ij  A**  (Edw.  VI.)  Item  the  zxlj  day  of  November  was  fai  the  nyvhte  a  grete 
fyer  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  a  gret  pesse  bumyd,  by  menes  of  a  Fienchemaa 
that  setie  a  barrelle  of  gonnepoder  a  fyere,  and  soo  was  bumyd  hymselfe,  and 
no  more  persons,  but  moch  hurts  besyde." — Ckron.  Grey  Frian  of  London. 

Edward  YI.  kept  his  court  in  the  Tower  prior  to  his  coronation :  here 
his  uncle,  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  twice  imprisoned  before  his  de- 
capitation on  Tower  Hill,  in  1552.  Lady  Jane  Grey  entered  the  fortress 
as  queen  of  England,  but  in  three  weeks  became  here  a  captive  with  her 
Youthful  husband :  both  were  beheaded.  Queen  Mary,at  her  court  in  the 
^ower,  first  showed  her  Romish  resolves :  her  sister,  the  Princess  Elisa- 
beth, was  imprisoned  here  on  suspicion  of  favouring  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
design ;  she  was  compelled  to  enter  at  the  TraxUn^t  OtUe,  when  she 
esclaimed,  '*  Here  landeth  as  true  a  subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever 
landed  at  these  stairs ;  and  before  Thee,  O  God,  1  speak  it."  Queen 
Elizabeth  did  not  keep  her  court  in  the  Tower,  but  at  no  period  was 
the  state  prison  more  "  constantly  thronged  with  delinquenta/*  James  L 
resided  here,  and  delighted  in  combats  of  the  wild  beasts  kept  here.  In 
Charles  I's.  reign  many  leading  partisans  were  imprisoned  here ;  and 
under  the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IL  and  James  II.,  the  Tower  was  filled  with  prisoners,  the  victims  of 
state  policy,  intrigue,  tyranny,  or  crime.  Almost  from  the  Conquest, 
our  sovereigns,  at  their  coronation,  went  in  great  state  and  procession 
from  the  Tower,  through  the  City,  to  Westminster ;  the  last  observance 
being  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.    All  the  domestic  apartments  of 
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A.  White  Tower.  B.  Wardrob*  Tower.  C.  St.  Jolm't  Ckiipel.  ia  tKe  Whiu  Tvwer.  D.  CoU 
Hmrbour.  B.  Bloody  Tower.  F.  St.  Thomas *■  Tower.  O.  Trattor't  Q«tc  H.  Weil  Tower. 
I.  Cradle  Tower.  K.  Ball  Tower.  L.  Lantern  Tower.  H.  Salt  Tower.  IV.  Tower  afci»e 
the  Iron  Onte.  O.  Tower  Icadinf  to  the  Iron  Gate.  P.  Broad  Anow  Towor.  Qp  Ce— raWe 
Ttower.  B.  Martin  Tower.  8.  Brich  Tower.  T.  Bowyet'a  Tower.  U.  n'mt  Ti>w«r.  T.  Bcfi 
Tower.    W.  Dcvili    Tower.    Z.  Beaoehamp  Tower.    T.  Mjwii  Tofwcr.    S.  Middlo  Tmrn^t. 


1.  Poata  of  the  Scaffold.  3.  Cage.  8.  Barkin  Chnreh.  4.  The  Balwmlc  Ost*.  i.  Lfon 
Tower.  a.I^oo8  0ato.  7.  St.  Peto'a  Chveh.  8.  Poatem  Oate.  9.  TheStoaeKltchcB.  10. 
^euteaant'aLodfrinfa.  11.  Jewel  Honae.  ».  IlaU  decayed.  ».  Oacen's  Gnllcty.  14.  Fkl. 
Tate  Gardens.    U.  IronGato.    16.  Thamea-atreet.    17.  Qmcn'aLoJiinf*. 
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the  andent  palace  within  the  Tower  were  taken  down  during  the  reigns 
of  Jmmm  II.  and  William  and  Blarj.  In  1792  the  garrison  was  increased : 
**  Several  hundred  men  were  employed  in  repairing  the  fortiflcatione,  opening 
the  embBMUxee,  and  mounting  cannon ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  fortren  a 
strong  harrier  was  formed  with  old  casks  filled  with  earth  and  rubble ;  the  gates 
were  closed  at  an  early  hour»  and  no  one  but  the  military  allowed  to  go  on  the 
ramparts.'*->£ayl«y. 

The  Tower  Palace  occupied  the  sonth-eastern  portion  of  the  inner 
ward,  as  shown  in  the  opposite  plan  of  the  fortress  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth,  within  a  century  from  which  period  much  of  its  ancient 
character  was  obliterated  by  small  buildings  between  its  towers  and 
courts.  Northward  of  the  White  Tower  was  built,  temp,  James  II.  and 
William  III.,  the  Grand  Storehouse  for  the  Royal  Train  of  ArtiUery, 
and  the  Small  Armoury  for  150,000  stand  of  arms :  this  building,  345  feet 
in  length,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  30, 1841  ;*  since  which  the 
Tower  has  been  ''remodelled,"  many  small  dwelling-houses  hare  been 
cleared  away,  and  scTeral  towers  and  defences  have  been  rebuilt.  The 
hoiiaes  of  PettT  Wales  and  the  outworks  have  been  remoTed,  with  the 
Menagerie  buildings  at  the  entrance  f^m  the  west. 

The  Lion  Tower  was  built  by  Henry  III.,  who  commenced  assem- 
bling here  a  menagerie  with  three  leopards  sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  "in  token  of  his  r«gal  shield  of  arms,  wherein  those 
leopards  were  pictured."  Here,  in  1265,  the  SheriAi  built  a  house 
*'  for  the  King's  elephant,"  brought  from  France,  and  the  first  seen  in 
Eng^land.  Our  early  sovereigns  had  a  mews  in  the  Tower  as  well 
aa  a  menagerie : 

**  Merry  Margaret,  as  MIdsomer  flowre, 
Gentyll  as  faucon  and  hawke  of  the  Toym.'*^SkaUm, 

To  the  Lion  Tower  was  built  as  emidrcnlar  enclosure,  where  lions  and 
bears  were  baited  with  dogs,  in  which  James  1.  and  his  court  much  de- 
lighted. A  lion  was  named  after  the  reigning  king ;  and  it  was  popn« 
larly  belieyed  that  *'  when  the  king  dies,  the  lion  of  that  name  dies  after 
himr'  (see  also  Addison's  Freeholder,  No.  47).  "  Washhig  the  Lions  on 
the  first  of  April'*  was  another  popular  hoax.  The  menagerie  greatly 
declined  until  1823,  when  it  reviTed  under  the  management  of  Ifr. 
Cops ;  the  last  of  the  animals  was,  however,  transferred  to  the  Zoolo- 
ginl  Society's  Gardens,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  1834 :  the  Refresh- 
ment-room and  Ticket-office  occnpj  part  of  the  site  of  the  Lion  Tower ; 
but  the  buildings  were  not  entirely  removed  until  1853.  The  animals 
are  described  in  a  work  entitled  The  Tower  Menagerie,  with  woodcut 
portraits  cleverly  drawn  by  William  Harvey. 

The  Tower  Moat  or  Ditch  was  drained  in  1843,  filled  up,  and  turfed, 
for  the  exercise  of  the  garrison :  oocasionallj  sheep  feed  here.  The 
banks  are  clothed  with  thriving  evergreens;  and  on  the  north-east  is  a 
pleasant  shrubher j-garden.f 

*'  In  draining  the  moat  were  found  several  stone  shot,  which  had  probably 
been  projected  against  the  fortress  during  the  siege  of  14«0,  when  Lord  Scales 
held  the  Tower  for  the  king,  and  the  YorkisU  cannonaded  him  Arom  a  battery  on 
the  Southwark  side  of  the  river."— J7«w<M.    (See  page  7U.) 

The  land  entrance  to  the  fortress  is  by  the  Middle  Tower,  and  a 

•  There  were  94,500  stands  of  arms,  of  which  4000  were  saved :  loss  by  the  fire, 
•bout  250,000/.  Among  the  objecu  destroyed  and  lost  were  a  cannon  of  wood, 
and  the  state  swords  of  Justice  and  Mercy  carried  before  the  Pretender  when  he 
was  proclaimed  in  Scotland  in  1715. 

tin  1830  the  Tower  Ditch  was  filled  with  water,  and  cleansed,  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Consuble;  which  measure  has  been  gravely  de- 
acribed  as  putting  the  foftress  into  a  state  of  security  against  the  Beform  BiU 
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itooe  bridgt,  anciently  a  drawbridge,  croaaing  the  Koat,  at  the  aooth- 
west  angle,  to  the  Byword  Tower :  these  towers  were  atrongly  iortS- 
fied,  and  provided  each  with  a  doable  portcullis.  On  the  right,  a  mall 
drawbridge  crosses  the  Moat,  and  leads  to  the  wharf  fronting  the 
Thames.  Here  is  St.  Tkonuui't  Tawer^  and  beneath  it  TraHar*  GaU^ 
with  a  cut  which  connected  the  ditch  with  the  river:  by  this  entraaoe 
state  prisoners  were  formerly  brought  into  the  Tower,  and  through  It 
*'  Went  Sidney,  RuMell,  Rskigh,  Cxanmcr,  Mora.'*— Acycrt. 

*'  When  it  was  found  neoeuary,  from  any  eanse,  to  cany  a  prisoner  tkroogh  the 
streets,  the  Sberf  ffs  received  htm  fkom  the  king's  lieutenants  at  the  entraaoe  to  the 
City,  gave  a  receipt  for  him,  and  took  another  on  delivering  him  up  at  the  gases  of 
the  Tower.  The  receipt  of  the  Governor  for  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  MemiUKidi— 
his  living  body— is  still  extant."— Dixon's  Prison*. 

Eastward  is  the  basement-story  of  the  Cradle  Tawer^  in  good  eon- 
dition ;  the  Well  Tower  is  used  as  awarder's  residence ;  and  at  the  sooth- 
eastern  angle  la  the  Iron-gate  Tower,  need  as  a  powder-magnaine. 

In  the  extreme  angle,  overhanging  the  ditch,  la  the  2>er^iai  Tower, 
which  crowns  *'  the  Devil's  Battery ;"  here  is  stored  up  gunpowder. 
The  front  wall  la  embattled,  and  mounted  with  cannon;  and  oo  the 
wharf  were  formerly  fired  the  **  Tower  Guns.*'  Hatton  describee  tiieai, 
in  1708,  as  *<  62  guns,  lying  in  a  range,  fast  in  the  ground,  alwi^a  ready 
to  be  discharged  on  any  occasion  of  victories,  coronations,  festivals, 
days  of  thank^iving,  triumphs,  &c*'  The  guns  are  now  fired  firon 
a  new  **  Saluting  Battery,"  facing  Tower-hiU. 

Between  the  outer  and  inner  wards  extends  a  narrow  atreet,  in  part 
formerly  oocupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  Mint,  removed  to  Tower  Hill 
In  1810.  The  towers  of  the  inner  ward  are — oommendng  from  the  aonth- 
east,  the  Bell  Tower,  containing  the  alarm-bell  of  the  garriaon ;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  prison-lc^ging  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of  BocbestcTy 
and  subsequently  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth :  "at  this  point,  in  former 
times,  were  other  gates,  to  prevent  an  enemy  getting  posaession  of  the 
lines,  and  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  inner  ballium." — BewiJtL 

Between  the  BeU  Tower  and  the  BeoMehamp  Tower  waa  formerly 
a  passage  by  the  leads,  used  as  a  promenade  for  prisoners,  of  whom  the 
walls  bear  memorials ;  among  them  is  *'  Respiceknem,  W,  D.** 

Next,  northward,  is  the  Beauehamp  or  CoSAoai  Towner,  a  cnriooa 
specimen  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  12th  and  ISth  centuries. 

This  tower  Is  named  tmrn  Thomas  Beauehamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  being  cenlined 
here  in  1397,  and  the  Cobhams  In  1554.  It  wss  restored  by  Anthony  Salvia  m 
1854 ;  when  lithogrephed  copies  of  the  Inscriptions,  Mnnorlsls,  and  Devices  cut 
on  the  walls  of  the  several  rooms  and  cells,  were  published  by  W.  R.  Dick. 

Upon  the  wall  is  a  r^us  of  Dr.  Abel,  chaplain  to  Catherine  Queen 
of  Araff  on ;  a  bell  inscribed  T  A,  and  Thomas  above.  Coupleta,  maxims, 
allegories,  and  spiritual  truths  are  sometimes  added :  of  these  we  can 
only  select  a  few : 

"  Thomas  WiUyngar,  goldsmfthe.    My  hart  is  yours  tel  dethe.**   By  the  side  is 
a  figure  of  a  bleeding  ••  hart,"  and  another  of  • '  Cethe ;"  and  "  T.  W."  and  •*  P.  A." 
'*  Thomas  Rose, 
Within  this  Tower  Strang 
Kept  close 
By  those  to  whom  he  did  no  wrong.    Ifay  8th,  1666." 

The  figure  of  man,  praying,  underneath  ''Bo.  Bainbri4ge"(1567-S). 

"  Thomas  Bawdewin,  1 585,  Jvly.    As  vertve  maketh  life,  so  sin  eawseth  death.* 

"  Walter  Paslew.  dated  1569  ft  1570.    My  hope  is  in  Christ.''    Deviees  of  the 

Peverels;  and  crucifix  and  bleeding  neart.    "J.  C.  1588.-    "  Learae  to  feare 

?^'       »  *®P"»"  •  i«  • »«« .  et .  U .  te .  armera.— Take,  wisdcon,  and  he  shiU      ' 
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Otot  the  fireplace  is  inscribed : 

"  Quanto  plus  afflictionis  pro  ChrUto  In  hoc  sccndo, 

Tanto  plUB  glorixe  cum  Chrlsto  in  f uturo. 

Arundell,  June  22, 1587." 
"  Gloria  et  honore  eum  coronastl  Doinine : 

In  memorla  aeteina  erit  Justus.      Atuch " 

One  of  the  meet  elaborate  deTicee  is  that  of  John  Dvdle,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  tried  and  condemned  in  1563  for  endeavouring  to  deprive  Mary 
of  the  crown ;  but  being  reprieved,  he  died  in  hia  pnaon-room,  where 
he  had  wrought  upon  the  wall  his  family's  cognizance,  the  lion,  and 
bear,  and  ragged  staff,  underneath  which  is  his  name ;  the  whole  sur- 
roanded  by  oak-sprigs,  roses,  geraniums,  and  honeysuckles,  emblematio 
of  the  Christian  names  of  his  four  brothers,  as  appears  from  this  un- 
finiabed  inscription: 

<*  Yow  that  these  beasts  do  wel  behold  and  se, 
May  deme  with  ease  wherefore  here  made  they  he 
Withe  borders  eke  wherein  (there  may  be  found) 
4  brothers'  names,  who  list  to  serche  the  grovnd." 

Hie  names  of  the  brothers  were  Ambrose,  Bobert,  Guildford,  and 
Henry  :  thus,  A,  acorn ;  R,  rose ;  G,  geranium ;  and  H,  honeysuckle : 
others  think  the  rose  indicates  Ambrose,  and  the  oak  Robert  (robur). 
In  another  part  is  carved  an  oak-tree  bearing  acorns,  signed  R.l>. ;  the 
work  of  Bobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Lekester. 

"Ihs  1571,  die  10  Aprilis.  Wise  men  ought  circumspectly  to  see  what  they 
do,  to  examine  before  they  speake,  to  prove  before  they  take  in  hand,  to  beware 
whose  company  they  use,  and  above  all  things,  to  whoih  they  truste.  Charles 
Batlly.**  Another  of  BaiUy's  apophthegms  is :  "  The  moat  vnhapy  man  in  the 
world  is  he  that  is  not  pacient  In  adversities :  for  men  are  not  killed  with  the  ad- 
Tersiliea  they  have,  but  with  y«  impacience  which  they  svffer." 

**  O .  Lord .  whic .  art .  of .  heavn .  King  .  Graunt .  gras .  and .  Ute .  everlastig . 
to .  Mlagh .  thy .  servant .  in .  prison .  alon .  with  •  •  •  •  Tomas  Mlagh."  Again : 
**  Thomas  Miagh,  whiche  lieth  here  alon, 
That  fayne  wovid  ttom  hens  be  goa. 
By  tortyre  straunge  mi  troth  was 
tiyed,  yet  of  my  libertie  denied.    1581,  Thomas  Myagh*.** 

(A  prisoner  for  treason,  tortured  with  Skeifington's  irons  and  the  rack.) 
*'  Hit  is  tke  poynt  of  a  wyse  man  to  try  and  then  trvste,  for  hapy  is  he  whome 
lyndeth  one  that  is  ivst.  T.  C."  Again :  '*  T.  C.  I  leve  in  hope  and  I  gave 
credit  to  mi  frinde  in  time  did  stande  me  moste  in  hande,  so  wovlde  I  never  do 
againe,  excepte  I  hade  him  sver  in  bande,  and  to  al  men  wiche  I  so  vnles,  ye 
svsnteioe  the  leke  lose  as  I  do.  Vnhappie  is  that  mane  whose  actes  doth  procvre 
the  ndseri  of  this  hovs  in  prison  to  indvre.    1576,  Thomas  Clarke." 

In  the  State  Prison  Room  occurs  twice  the  name  of  **  ianr**  (Ladr 
Jane  Grey),  probably  inscribed  by  one  of  the  Dudleys,  who  were  all 
imprisoned  here  in  1553,  and  one  of  whom,  Guildford,  was  the  lady's 
husband :  this  is  the  only  memorial  preserved  of  Lady  Jane  in  the  Tower. 

Wallace,  the  Scottish  hero,  is  erroneously  named  among  the  pri- 
soners here ;  for  Wallace  was  not  confined  in  any  part  of  the  Tower. 

The  memorial  of  Thomas  Salmon,  1622,  now  let  into  the  wall  of  the 
middle  room,  was  formerly  in  the  upper  prison- lodging : 

A  shield  summndod  by  a  circle;  above  the  circle  the  name  *'T.  Salmon;"  a 
crest  formed  of  three  salmons,  and  the  date  16:;2;  underneath  the  circle  the 
motto  Nee  iemere,  »m  Uimore—**  Neither  rashly  nor  with  fear."  Also  a  star  con- 
taining the  abbreviation  of  Christ,  in  Oreeit,  surrounded  by  the  sentence,  Sie  vive 
9t  vivat—**  So  live  that  thou  mayest  live."  In  the  opposite  comer  are  the  woids, 
Bl  wtorire  ne  morieHs^'*  And  die  that  thou  mayest  die  not."  Surrounding  a  le- 
presentatlon  of  l>eath's  head,  above  the  device,  is  the  enumeration  of  Salmon's 
eonfloement :  **  Close  prisoner  8  moneths,  82  wekes,  224.dayes,  5376  houres/' 
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On  the  ground-floor  it: 

'*  The  man  whom  this  hooae  eaa  not  mend. 
Hath  evill  beoom,  and  worse  will  end." 

"  Round  this  (Beauchamp)  chamber  a  secret  passage  has  recently  been  dis- 
eoTered  in  tiie  maaonry.  in  which  spies  were,  no  doubt,  set  to  listen,  and  npoit 
the  conversation  or  soliloquies  of  prisoners,  when  they,  poor  souls,  believed  ttkcoa- 
selves  alone.  The  men  who  Utc  in  the  Tower  have  christenMi  thia  paesicr  tke 
Whispering  Gallery."— Dixon's  PriaotUt  1B50,  p.  70. 

Raleigh  was  thrice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  in  1592(eiglit  wveka), 
for  winning  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  one  of  JSIiabetii*s 
maids  of  honour  :'*  not  only  a  moral  sin,  but  in  those  days  a  beisoiu 
political  offence.  In  1604  he  was  again  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
m  the  frenzy  of  despair  attempted  to  stab  himself  to  the  heart ;  bo 
remained  here  a  captiye  nearly  thirteen  years^  part  of  the  time  with 
Lady  Raleigh:  here,  1605,  was  bom  Carew,  their  second  bod.  Sir 
Walter's  prison-lodging  is  thought  to  have  been  the  second  and  third 
stories  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower ;  here  he  deToted  much  time  to  <  * 


try  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  "  He  has  oooTerted,"  says  Sir 
William  Wade,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  '*  a  little  hen-hoose  in  the 
garden  into  a  still-house,  and  here  he  doth  spend  his  time  all  the  daj  in 
distillations ;  ...  he  doth  show  himself  upon  the  wall  in  his  garden  to 
the  Tiew  of  the  people :"  here  Raleigh  prepared  his  "  rare  confialy"* 
wrote  his  polilioU  discourses,  and  commenced  his  famoos  JBistory  of 
the  World.  He  was  at  length  liberated,  but  agpain  committed  to  tliie 
Tower,  about  two  months  before  his  execution  at  Westminster. 

North  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower  is  the  Deverat*  Tower,  which  ham 
been  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordnance.  The  original  tower, 
with  walLi  11  feet  tliick,  was  the  prison-lodging  of  Robert  Devereaz,  Earl 
of  Essex ;  in  the  lower  chambers  were  passages  leading  to  the  a^Mning 
Chapel  of  St.  Pbtbb,  described  at  pp.  166, 106. 

Eastward  are  the  flint,  Bowyer,  and  Brick  Towere,  which  lieTe  also 
been  rebuilt  by  the  Ordnance.  In  the  Bowyer  Tower  readed  the  Bias- 
ter  and  Provider  of  the  King's  Bows ;  ana  in  a  work-room  oyer  this 
tower  driginated  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Grand  Storeheose  in 
1841 :  the  basement,  strongly  groined  and  ▼aulted,  has  been  restored. 
Beneath  the  floor  is  a  still  more  dreary  vault,  with  a  trap-door  opeoiqg 
upon  a  flight  of  steps.  The  Brick  Tower,  the  reputed  prison-house  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  had  its  modernised  superstructure  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1841;  but  the  original  basement  ana  a  dungeon  beneatb  remained. 

The  Martin  Tower,  at  the  north-east  angle,  was  formerly  a  prison- 
lodging,  and  next  the  Jewel  Tower.  Anne  Bolevn  was  imprisoned  here : 
on  the  walls  is  a  coat-of-arms  and  "  Boullen :"  she  slept  in  the  little 
upper  room.  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Lord  Southampton 
(Shakspeare*s  friend),  were  also  prisoners  in  the  Biartin  Tower ;  and 
here  were  confined,  by  James  II.,  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  the  six 
bishops.  Here  resides  the  Keeper  of  the  Regalia.  Thence,  sonthwsrd, 
is  the  ConttahU  Tower,  rebuilt  by  the  Ordnance.  Next  is  the  Broad 
Arrow  Tower,  in  its  original  condition :  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  a  pri- 
soner here :  the  Latin  couplet  which  Fox  states  Jane  ecratched  with 
a  pin  upon  the  walls  of  her  chamber,  can  nowhere  be  fonnd.  The 
SaUipetre)  Tower  is  called  «  Julius  Casar  Tower**  in  a  survey  ten^. 
Henry  VIIL,  and  is  supposed  to  be  actually  of  the  reign  of  Williaffl 
Rufus.    It  is  circular,  and  has  a  vaulted  dungeon :  hi  the  first-story 

•  Raleigh's  «'  Rare  Cordial,"  with  other  ingredlenU  introduced  by  Sir  Keodn 
DIrbj  and  Sir  A.  Fraaer,  U  the  Co^ftetio  ar^maUea  of  the  nresent  London  Pbai^     I 
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chamber,  among  the  dencei  and  inscriptions  cnt  in  the  wall,  is  a  sphere 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 

**  Hew :  Draper :  of;  Bxlstow :  made  :  thys  :  spheer :  the :  30 :  daye :  of :  Maye : 
anao  15«I." 

Draper  was  a  wealthy  tarem -keeper  at  Bristow,  and  was  committed 
here  **  as  suspect  of  a  conjuror  or  sorceror,"  practising  against  "  Sir 
Willuun  St  Lowe  and  my  Udie ;"  but  he  affirmed  that "  longe  since  he 
see  misliked  his  science,  that  he  burned  all  his  bodes."  A  Tiew  of  the 
Salt  Tower,  taken  in  1846,  is  etched  in  Archer's  VuHges,  part  iii. 

Next  the  Salt  Tower,  westward,  was  the  Lantern  Tovoer,  remored 
for  the  Ordnance  Office,  greatly  heightened  in  1854.  Further  west  is 
the  Record  Tower,  also  called  Wakefield,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Torlnsta  here  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  1400 :  this  was  also  anciently 
the  Hail  Tower,  from  its  proximity  to  the  great  hall  of  the  paUice : 
the  basement  is  Norman,  probably  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus ;  the 
wallfl  are  13  feet  thick.  The  upper  chamber  has  been  a  Record-room 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. :  nere  are  the  earUB  aniiqu4B  and  chancery 
Tollsy  chronologically  ranged  in  presses.  Opposite  the  chunber  in  which 
Henry  VL  is  supposed  to  hare  been  murdered,  is  the  Reoord-keeper'a 
room,  where  hang  some  of  the  Keepers'  portraits :  William  Lambarde, 
the  topographer ;  the  learned  Selden ;  tne  Puritan,  William  Prynne ; 
and  William  Petjt,  Samuel  Lysons,  and  Henry  Petrie,  were  distinguished 
Record-keepers.  In  the  Octagon,  *'  Edward  the  Confessor's  Room,'* 
the  last  person  confined  was  Ings,  the  Cato-street  conspirator. 

A4ioining  the  Record  Tower,  westward,  is  the  Bloody  Tower :  here» 
in  a  dark  windowless  room,  in  which  one  of  theportcullises  was  worked, 
George  Duke  of  Clarence  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  malmsey ; 
in  the  a^oining  chamber,  the  two  princes  are  said  to  have  been  **  smo* 
thered  ;''^  whence  the  name  of  Bloodv  ToTver.  This  has  been  much 
disputed ;  but  in  a  tract  ieiw.  James  1.  we  read  that  the  above  '<  tur- 
ret our  elders  termed  the  Bloody  Tower;  for  the  bloodshed,  as  they 
say,  of  those  infant  princes  of  Edward  IV.,  whom  Richard  III.,  of 
enned  memory  (I  shudder  to  mention  it),  savagely  killed,  two  together 
at  one  time."  In  the  latter  chamber  was  imprisoned  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son, whose  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
where  she  was  born,  relates  the  above  traditions.  This  portion  was 
formerlv  called  the  Oarden  Tower;  it  was  built  temp.  Edward  IIL, 
and  is  the  only  ancient  place  of  security,  as  a  state  prison,  in  the  Tower : 
it  is  entered  through  a  small  door  in  the  inner  baliium ;  it  consists  of  a 
day-room  and  a  bed-room,  and  the  leads  on  which  the  prisoner  was 
sometimes  allowed  to  breathe  the  air.  The  last  person  who  occupied 
these  apartments  was  Arthur  Thistlewood,  the  Cato-street  conspirator. 
Westward  are  the  LietUenant'e  Lodainge  (the  Lieutenant's  residence), 
chiefly  timber-built,  temp,  Henry  Vlll. ;  in  1610  was  added  a  cham- 
ber having  a  prospect  to  all  the  three  gates  of  the  Tower,  and  enabling 
the  lieutenant  to  call  and  look  to  the  warders.  In  the  "  Council  Cham- 
ber" the  Commissioners  examined  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  acoompliees,  as 
commemorated  in  a  Latin  and  Hebrew  inscription  upon  a  parti-co- 
loured marble  monument;  and  elsewhere  in  the  building  there  was 
discovered,  about  1845,  "  an  inscription  carved  on  an  old  mantelpiece 
relating  to  the  Countess  of  Lenox,  grandmother  of  James  I.,  '  com- 
mytede  prysner  to  thys  Logynge  for  the  Marine  of  her  Sonne  my  Lord 
Henry  Damle  and  the  Queen  of  Scotlande."^  (Hewitt's  7*ower,  &e.) 
Here  a  bust  of  James  L  was  set  up,  in  1608,  by  Sir  William  Wade,  then 
Lieutenant ;  the  walls  are  painted  with  representations  of  men  inflict- 
ing and  suffering  torture ;  and  the  room  is  reputed  to  be  haunted  t   The 
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last  person  confined  in  the  lodgings  here  was  Sir  FraocM  Bnrdett, 
committed  April  6, 1810,  for  writing  in  Cobbett's  Weekly  RegigUr. 


"  Besides  the  *  prison-lodgings/  there  were  other  ttlll  more  terrible  < 
bers  in  the  Tower;  chambers  especially  constracted  with  a  Tiew  to  the  tortme  of 
their  inmates.  One  of  these  was  caUed  *  Little  Ease :'  a  cell  ao  small  in  iu  dhace- 
aions,  that  it  wu  impossible  for  the  prisoner  to  stand  erect  or  to  lie  down  except 
in  a  cramped  position  {HoUntked^  vol.  iii.  p.  825).  Another  waa  named  "Ae 
Pit.'  Others  are  said  to  have  been  full  of  vermin,  eapecially  rats,  whieli  at  bigik 
water  wece  driven  up  in  shoals  ftom  the  Thames.  The  Devil's  Tower  piataaklj 
took  its  name  ttota.  some  eonirivanet  of  ikU  kind.** — Hewiii. 

The  Place  ofExeeuUon  vfiikin  the  Tower  on  the  Orem  was  re- 
served for  putting  to  death  privatelv ;  and  the  precise  spot,  nearlr  op- 
posite the  door  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  is  denoted  by  a  Urge  oval  of  dark 
flints :  hereon  perished  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard,  Margaret 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

The  Bloody  Tower  gaiewttif,  built  temp,  Edward  III.  (opponto 
Traitor' t  Gate),  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Inner  Ward :  it  has  maaHre 
gates  and  portcullis,  complete,  at  the  southern  end ;  but  those  at  the 
north  end  have  been  removed. 

"  The  gates  are  genuine,  and  the  portcullis  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  renain- 
ing  in  England  fit  for  use.  The  archway  forms  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Doric 
order  of  Gothic.  For  a  prlkon-entrance  we  know  of  no  more  perfect  modd."" 
\¥eale's  London,  p.  160. 

Westward  of  the  White  Tower,  between  the  Chapel  and  Lieatenant's 
Lodj^ngs,  was  the  "Tower  Qreen,"  now  the  parade-ground  of  the 


garrison.  Northward,  upon  the  site  of  the  Grand  Stordiooae,*  are  the 
Waterloo  Barraeke  (to  receive  1000  men),  in  the  *'  modem  castellated 
style,*'  its  only  ancient  features  being  battlements  and  machiolations : 
the  first  stone  was  Uud  June  14,  1845,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of 
whom  here  is  a  pedestrian  stone  statue,  by  Milnea,  upon  a  pedestaL 

North-east  of  the  White  Tower  is  another  <' modem  castellated'* 
range  of  buildings  for  the  ofiicers  of  the  garrison.  South-eastward  are 
the  Ordnance  Office  and  Storehouees. 

The  Whitb*Towbb,  citadel,  or  keep  (for  many  years  of  itsdf  ^the 
Tower  of  London,"  the  other  buildings  having  been  added  as  outworks), 
was  begun  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  in  1078,  on  the  site  of  a  work  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  floods.  The  external  dimenuons  of  the  White 
Tower  are  176  feet  north  and  south  by  96  feet  east  and  west,  with  an 
eastern  semicircular  projection,  the  apsis  of  the  chapeL  The  elevation 
is  92  feet ;  it  is  embattled ;  and  iU  angles  are  finished  with  turrets,  the 
vanes  of  which  are  snrmounted  with  the  royal  crown.  The  north  and 
south  vestern  turrets  are  square,  with  a  slight  projection ;  the  south, 
eastern  turret  is  built  upon  the  summit  of  the  wall;  and  that  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  is  an  irregular  circle,  and  was  pierced  to  rec«ve 
four  dock-dials  in  1854.  This  tower  was  called  the  Obeervatorv,  and  was 
employed  by  the  *'  Astronomical  Observator,  John  Flamstead,^  who  had 
"an  hundred  poundes  yearlv  payd  hhn  out  of  this  office  (of  Ordnanee) :" 
it  contains  a  staircase  which  communicates  with  each  of  the  floors, 
from  the  vaults  to  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  and  was  once 
a  promenade  for  the  prisoners.  Traces  of  a  large  archvrav  on  the 
north  side  indicate  the  orig^inal  grand  entrance,  wown  in  the  oldest 
views ;  the  present  entrances,  north  and  south,  are  modem.  The  ex- 
ternal walla  are  ftrom  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  the  internal  walls  7  feet ; 

*  The  large  pediment  of  the  Stnrehouse,  filled  with  bold  aculptues  of  the 
royal  arms,  guns,  and  mlUtaiT  tBophiei,  was  nreserved,  and  has  been  set  up 
opposite  the  Martin  Tower.  r-  f 
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of  these  there  are  odW  two,  which  divide  each  floor  into  three  apart- 
menta.  The  White  Tower  was  first  coosiderablj  repaired  about  the 
middle  of  the  Idth  century;  next,  with  Caen  stone,  in  1632;  "it  was 
almost  new  erected  in  16^  and  1638,  being  built  of  boulder  and  square 
stone'*  {ffaUon) ;  and  windows  and  other  ancient  features  were  oblite- 
rated in  the  reign  of  William  111.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  wing  occu- 
pied for  Ordnance  books  and  papers.  Here,  ct're.  1708,  were  **  dOOO  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder  at  a  time,  with  vast  quantities  of  match;  also  swords 
mnd  gin  for  mounting  great  guns;  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  place 
where  the  powder  is  proTcd  before  the  suryeyor  and  other  officers." 
Oc  the  first  floor  is  (fueen  Elizabeth's  Armoury,  with  a  vaulted 
roof:  on  the  north  side  a  door  opens  to  a  cell,  10  feet  bj  8,  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall ;  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  prison-lodging  of  Sir 
'Walter  Raleigh ;  near  the  cell  entrance  are  inscribed  Rudstone,  Fane, 
and  Calpeper,  all  implicated  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion. 

**  He  that  Indvreth  to  the  ende  shal  be  savid 
M  :  10  R.  Rvdtton.  Dar.  Kent.  Ano.  155S." 
*'  Be  faithf?!  vnto  the  deth  and  I  wil  give  thee  a  crowne  of  Life. 
T  Fane  1554." 
*«  T  Cvlpeper  of  AUsford,  Kent." 
On  the  second  floor,  reaching  to  the  roof,  is  the  Chapel  of  Si.  John 
ike  Enangeliet,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Norman  architecture  in 
the  metropolis;  it  has  an  a|>sis,  and  agallerj  supported  by  12  massive 
ronnd  columns,  united  bj  semicircular  arches:  here  our  earljr  sovereigns 
knelt  before  the  King  of  kings.     Three  stained-glass  windows  were 
added  to  this  chapel  bv  Henry  III. :  it  has  long  been  used  as  a  record 
depository.    In  tne  third  floor  is  the  Council  Chamber,  a  state  apart- 
ment, with  a  massive  timber  roof:  here  the  Protector  Gloucester 
ordered  Lord  Hastings  to  be  led  to  instant  execution  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  Chapel ;  and  commanded  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Stanley.    Ring  John  of  France  was  lodged 
in  the  White  Tower  in  1357.    The  vaults  underneath  were  occupied  as 
prisons:  among  their  inscriptions  is  one  carved  by  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Kocfaaster.    Throughout  the  building  there  is  no  trace  of  a  fireplace 
or  of  a  well. 

A  paper  drawn  up  by  a  yeoman-warder,  in  1641,  shows  the  White  Tower  to 
have  then  been  the  Office  of  Ordnance  \  the  Martin  Tower  to  the  Porter  of  the 
Mint;  the  Byward  and  Water-gate  Towers  to  the  warden;  and  eleven  other 
towers  to  have  been  "  prison-lodgingi  ** 

ImpriMmments. — Upwards  of  1000  prisoners  have  been  confined  in 
the  chambers  and  cells  of  the  Tower  at  one  time.  Among  the  cele- 
brated persons  inoprisoned  here,  besides  those  already  named,  were : 
A.i>.  1100.  Ralph  Flambard,  the  militant  Bishop  of  Durham.  1296. 
Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  and  Scottish  chieftains.  1307.  Lady  Badles- 
mere,  for  refusing  the  queen  of  Edward  II.  lodging  in  her  castle  of 
Leeds,  Kent.  1347.  Charles  of  Blois,  and  the  twelve  citizens  of  Calais 
-with  the  governor.  1386.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  said  to  have  here  written 
his  Testament  of  Lone,  (Chaucer  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works, 
Julv  13, 1389, 13th  Richard  II.)  1415.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  father 
of  Louis  XII.,  composed  here  a  volume  of  English  noems,  which  con- 
tains the  earliest  view  of  the  Tower.  1534.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
Chester ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  1540.  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex. 
1547.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  poet  Earl  of  Surrey. 

•'  xxxvHj°.  A«.  (Hen.  VIII.)  Thys  yere  the  xij**  day  of  December  the  dewke 
of  Norflfoke  and  the  yerle  of  Sorr6  hys  sonne  ware  comyttyd  unto  tbe  tower  of 
London,  and  the  dewke  went  be  watter  from  the  lorde  chaunselen  place  in  Hol- 
boms  that  was  sometyme  the  byshoppe  of  Ely's,  and  soo  downe  un  to  the^watter 
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syde,  and  so  be  watter  un  to  the  tower  \  and  hys  ■onne  the  yerle  of  Sani  vent 
thorrow  the  cjrtte  of  London,  makynge  grete  lamentachm.  *  *  Item  the  IS.  day 
of  JannariJ  was  the  yerie  of  Sorrey  browte  flrom  the  tower  of  Londoa  on  te  the 
ydde  halle  of  London,  and  there  he  was  ftom  is.  unto  ]rt  was  ▼.  at  nyght,  aad 
there  had  hys  Juggement  to  be  heddyd;  and  soo  the  xix.  day  of  the  laxae  meuh 
it  was  done  at  the  Towre  hylle.*'— CAro*.  Gref  Friara  of  London. 

1553.  Cranmer,  Laiimer,  and  Ridley.  Latimer  was  also  a  nriaoBcrhere 
from  1541  to  1547.  1554.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  15G2.  Tlie  Eari  of  South- 
ampton, the  friend  of  Shakspeare.  1606.  GuyFawkesand  his  feUov- 
conspiraiors.  1622.  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  *'a  broken  reed;"  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  a  close  prisoner.  1613.  Sir  Thomas  OYerbnnr,  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  gaoler.  1616.  The  Countess  of 
Somerset,*  for  OTerbury's  murder.  1626.  **  Mr.  Moor  waa  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  speaking  (in  Parliament)  oat  of  season ;  and  Sir  WiOiam 
Widdrington  and  Sir  Herbert  Price  for  bringing  in  candles  ai^ainat  the 
desire  of  the  House."  {DwarrU,  on  Statutes,  p.  83.)  1628.  Pel  ton,  the 
assassin  of  the  Dukis  of  Buckingham ;  Sir  John  Elliot,  second  imprisoD- 
ment ;  John  Selden.  1641.  Thomas  Went  worth.  Earl  of  Strafford ;  Ardi- 
bishop  Laud,  and  Bishop  Hall.  1648.  The  pious  Jeremy  Taylor.  1651. 
Sir  William  Davenant,  whose  life  was  saTCd  by  Milton  and  Whitelocke. 
1656.  Lucy  Barlow,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth :  she  was  libe- 
rated by  Oliyer  Cromwell.  1661.  Harrington,  who  wrote  the  Oemna, 
1679.  Viscount  Stafford,  beheaded  1680.  1679.  Samuel  Petpya,  the 
diarist,  suspected  of  connexion  with  the  Popish  Plot ;  liberated  on  bail 
for  30,000/:  1681.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  1683.  William  Lord 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  1685.  James  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
1688  (the  Rerolution).  The  infamous  Lord  Jeffreys ;  William  Peno, 
for  street  preaching ;  the  Seven  Bishops.  1692.  The  great  Dnke  of 
Marlborough.  1712.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  receiving  bribea.  1715. 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  the  Earls  of  Derwent water  and  Kithadale. 
1717.  William  Sbippen,  « downright  Shippen"  {Pope).  1722.  Bishop 
Atterbury  and  the  Earl  of  Orrery.  1746.  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Bal- 
merino,  and  Lovat.  1760.  Earl  rerrersy  hanged  for  murder.  1762. 
John  Wilkes ;  no  charge  specified.  1780.  Lord  George  Gordon  (Riots). 
1794.  John  Horne  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  Holcroft,  and  others.  The 
Tower  still  remains  the  prison  to  which  political  offenders  are  eom> 
mitted  by  Parliament. 

The  Constable  of  (he  Tower  was  formerly  styled  the  CemaUMe  of 
London,  the  Constable  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Constable  of  the  Hamour  of 
the  Tower;  which  post  was  conferred  by  William  L  upon  Geo/Srjje 
Mandeville,  in  reward  of  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The 
Constable,  besides  bis  salary,  privileges,  and  perquisites,  <n^.  Ed- 
ward IL  received  a  custom  of  2a.  firom  each  person  going  and  return- 
ing by  the  Thames,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James's  shrine.  In  the  reicn 
of  Richard  II.  the  Constable  received  yearly  100/.,  with  fees  from  his 
prisoners,  according  to  their  rank,  "  for  the  suit  of  his  irons :"  of  every 
duke  committed,  207. ;  and  for  irons,  earl,  20  marks ;  baron,  lOL ;  knig^ 
100  shillings.  The  Constable's  salary  is  now  1000/.  per  annum  :  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Constable  from  1820  to  his  death  in  1853, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Viscount  Gombermere.  The  Liemtaumt  of  ike 
Tower  is  next  in  rank  to  the  Constable ;  but  the  duties  of  both  oAees 
are  performed  by  the  Deputy- Lieutenant  and  the  Tower  Afqfor.  Cdlonel 
Gurwood,  editor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatch^,  was  long 
Deputy-lieutenant.     The  OentUman  Gaoler  had  the    custody   and 

*  The  CeunteM  of  Someraet'i  "  only  child,  bom  in  the  Tower  during  her  in- 
priaonment,  and  named  Anne,  after  the  name  of  the  Queen,  in  the  hopes  thereby 
of  propitiating  her  migesty,  was  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke  of  Bedflvd.  and 
was  the  mother  of  Lord  William  Russell."— ufmof. 
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loeldDg-up  of  the  state  prisoners.  The  Yeomen  Warders,  of  whom 
"tliere  are  now  45,  originaUj  kept  watch  over  the  prisoners :  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  retmrn  for  the  attention  and 
respect  they  paid  him  whilst  in  confinement,  procured  them,  after  his 
liberation,  ^^  to  be  sworne  eztraordinarr  of  the  guard,  and  to  weare  the 
same  livery  they  doe."  Their  uniform'has  not  been  changed  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL 

iMekin^-up  the  Tower  is  an  ancient,  curious,  and  stately  ceremony. 
A  few  minutes  before  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  of  eleven — on  Tuesdays 
«nd  Fridays,  twelve — ^the  Head  Warder  (Teoman  Porter),  clothed  in  a 
long  red  cloak,  bearing  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  attended  by  a  brother 
irarder  carrying  a  lantern,  appears  in  front  of  the  main  guard-house, 
and  loudly  calls  ont,  "  Escort  keys  I'*  The  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with 
five  or  SIX  men,  then  turns  out  and  follows  him  to  the  **  Spur,"  or 
outer  grate ;  each  sentry  challenging  as  they  pass  his  post,  '*  Who 
goes  there  V*^*'  Keys."  The  gates  being  carefuUa  locked  and  barred, 
the  procession  returns,  the  sentries  exacting  the  same  explanation,  and 
receiving  the  same  answer  as  before.  Arrived  once  more  in  front  of 
the  main  guard-house,  the  sentry  there  gives  a  loud  stamp  with  his  foot, 
and  asks,  «  Who  goes  there  ?"— "  Keys."  "  Whose  keys  ?"— «  Queen 
Victoria's  keys."  <*  Advance  Queen  Victoria's  keys,  and  all's  well." 
The  Yeoman  Porter  then  exclaims,  **  God  bless  Queen  Victoria  1"  The 
main  guard  respond,  "  Amen.**  The  officer  on  duty  gives  the  word, 
**  rtesont  arms  I"  the  firelocks  rattle ;  the  officer  kisses  the  hilt  of  his 
sword ;  the  escort  fall  in  among  their  companions ;  and  the  Teoman 
Porter  marches  across  the  parade  alone  to  deposit  the  keys  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant's Lodgings.  The  ceremonv  over,  not  only  is  all  egress  and  ingress 
totally  precluded,  but  even  within  the  walls  no  one  can  stir  without 
being  fumislied  with  the  countersign. 

Tne  Tower  has  a  separate  coroner ;  and  the  public  have  access  to  the 
fortress  only  by  sufferance.  When  Horwood  made  his  Survey  of  Lon- 
don, 1799,  he  was  denied  admission  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  refusal  is  thus 
recorded  upon  the  map: — **  The  Tower :  the  internal  parts  not  distin- 
gnished,  bemg  refused  permission  to  take  the  survey." 

The  Tower  is  extra- parochial ;  and  in  1861  the  population  was  882, 
and  the  military  in  barracks  606. 

Tbb  Abmoubibs. — The  fortress  has  been  the  depository  of  the  na- 
tional arms  and  accoutrements  from  the  earliest  ages  of  our  monarchy ; 
and  writs  of  various  dates  enumerate  warlike  stores  contained  in  or 
issued  from  the  Tower  by  **  the  Keeper  of  the  Arms."  In  an  inventory 
fesip.  Edward  VL  are  mentioned  many  of  the  articles  in  the  present  col- 
lection ;  and  Hentzner  describes  the  Armonries  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth as  one  of  the  sights  of  London. 

The  Sorse  Armoury,  150  feet  long,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  White 
Tower,  and  was  built  in  1826,  when  it  was  arranged  bv  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick.  In  the  centre  is  a  line  of  twenty-two  equestrian  figures,  in 
the  armour  of  various  reigns  from  Edward  I.  to  James  II.  Over  each 
figure  is  a  crimson  banner  bearing  the  name  and  time  of  the  king  or 
knight  represented  by  the  effigy  below  ;  but  only  a  few  of  the  armours 
bave  been  actually  worn  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  assigned. 
Around  the  room  are  ranged  other  figures  in  armour,  intersperseowith 
military  trophies  and  emblems;  besides  other  mounted  figures;  arms  of 
different  ages ;  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  &c. ;  and  on  the  ceiling  are 
displayed  obsolete  arms  and  accoutrements  in  fanciful  derioes.  The 
equestrian  figures  are  of  the  time  of 

Sdmard  J.  (lS7t).~8ult  of  a  hauberk,  with  sleeves  and  chaassees,  snd  s  hood 
with  camail  -,  square-topped  shield ;  prick-spurs ;  surcoat  and  baudric,  modern. 
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Jtenry  VI.  (1450).— Back  and  breast  blatea  of  flexible  mnoar: 
sleeTet  and  skirt ;  fluted  gauntlets ;  beimet  A  la  Cade,  with  a  frontlet  and  nr— 
mounting  crest ;  the  horse  housing  emblaioned  with  the  arms  of  Pranct  aaA 
England:  fluted  chaui&on. 

SdtBord  IF.  (1M5).— Tournament  suit,  with  tilting  lance;  war  saddle,  some- 
what later ;  horse  housings,  black,  powdered  with  the  king's  badges— the  vhtte 
rose  and  sun ;  a  spiked  chautTron  on  horse's  head. 

Kniffht,  temp.  Richard  III.  (148S-148S).— Ribbed  Oennan  annonr:  tBtistgsv- 
parel  and  original  tilting  lanoe :  this  suit  was  worn  at  the  Egitatoa  T 
by  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 

Knight,  temn.  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509).— Fluted  (Genoan)  suit ; 
helroeL    Suit  of  fluted  armour  of  the  same  reign ;  ancient  sword,  battie^axc^  aad 
war-saddle :  horse  armour  fluted,  and  only  wanting  the  flanchazds. 

Henry  r///.'(  1520).— Damasked  armour  actually  worn  bj  this  king.  Tve 
snlu  of  the  same  reign,  worn  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  SuflUk,  aad  Edvaid 
Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  In  a  recess  bi  **  on*  o/  tte  moH  emrimu  nOU  i^mrwnom' 
in  the  worlds"  of  German  workmanship,  once  gilt,  and  made  to  commcnEkocase  tbr 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Kathenne  of  Anaigon :  it  is  moat  elabonieiy  ca- 
graTed  with  the  roaf  and  nomesranate,  portcullis,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  red  dnyoD; 
**  H.  K.,**  united  by  a  true-lover*s-knot;  saintly  legends,  mottoes,  ftc. 

£<fw<ird  r/.  (155S).— Russet  armour,  covered  with  beautJftil  fila«xee-warfc : 
burgonet  helmet:  horse  armour  complete,  embossed  with  the  comMned  faadscs 
of  Burgundy  and  Granada. 

Francis  HaeHngt,  Earl  9f  Huntingdon  (1555).— Richly  gOt  suit,  wi^  fndeated 
slashes :  weight  of  body  armour  exceeds  100  lbs. 

Bohert  Dndiejf,  Earl  o/£«ic0«<«r(156O).— Tiiangsult  actuaUy  woni  h^Lcieee- 
ter,  temp.  EUxabeth:  it  bears  the  initiaU  "  R.  D.,**  and  the  earl'a  cocpaisance  af 
the  bear  and  ragged  staff*:  this  suit "  was  kept  in  the  tili-yard,  where  ft  wan  ex* 
hiblted  on  particular  days"  {Meyriek);, 

Sir  Henry  Lea  (1570).-4uit  of  plate. 

Jlobert  Devereust  Earl  of  Erne*  (15&1). — Suit  of  armour,  richly  engrsred  and 
gilt ;  bui^onet  helmet.  This  annour  was  worn  by  the  Klog**  Champion  at  the 
coronation  of  George  II. 

Jameal.  (1605).— Plain  suit  of  tilting  armour.  Of  the  same  period  are  the 
suits  of  cap-i-pie  armouraasignef  to  Mr  Horace  Vere,  and  Thomas  Howaid,  Earl 
of  Arundel. 

Henry  Prince  of  Watte  (1612).— Rlehly-gilt  suit  made  for  th»  prtnoe;  ca- 
graved  with  battles,  sieges,  &c. 

George  Villiers,  Duke  qf  Bnekingham  (1618).— Full  suit  of  plate. 

Charlei  Prince  of  Wale*  (1620).— Suit  made  fi>r  the  prince  when  ahoot  twHw 
years  old. 

Thomoi  Wentworik,  Earl  ofStragord  (16S5).— Anaoar  continued  only  to  the 
knees. 

Charlei  I.  (1640).— Mafmiflcent  suit  presented  to  Charles,  when  Priiu»  of 
Wales,  by  the  Armourers'  Company  of  the  City  of  London :  it  is  richly  gflt  and 
arabesqued ;  flu»  is  carved  by  Gibbons.  This  suit  was  laid  on  tlie  eoHa  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  his  Ameral  procession. 

Jame$  II.  (1685).— Cuirass  over  a  velvet  coat;  caaqne  and  plereed  vlaor:  the 
head  was  carved  by  Gibbons,  as  a  portrait  of  Charles  II. 


Here  also  are :  a  swordsman  (Henrj  VII.X  A 
foot-soldier  (Henry  YIII.).  **  Annour  cap-a-pe,  roa^h  from  the  ham- 
mer, said  to  be  Ring  Henry  ye  8ths."  Suits  belonging  to  the  Princes 
Henry  and  Charles,  sons  of  James  L  Cavaliers  and  pikemen  (Isa^. 
Charles  L).  A  fragment  of  ^' penny  plate  armonr."  Magnificeni  suit 
of  Italian  armour,  engraved  ana  fplt.  Cuti^ses  from  Waitnrk>o.  Ancient 
suits  of  chain -mail.  Halbards,*  shields,  and  helmets.  "  The  Norman  Cru- 
sader," really  an  Asiatic  suit  of  mixed  chain  and  plate.  Very  cnrions  hel- 
mets. Pieces  of  a  pnfl^d  and  engraved  suit  of  armoor  {temp.  Henry  VIII.), 
extremely  rare.  Ancient  German  bone  saddle,  with  Teutonic  inscrip- 
tion. The ''  Anticke  Headpiece  with  rames  Homes  and  spackakeb  on 
it  of  Will  Somers,"  jester  to  Henry  Till.    SpeeiMens  of  hand  fire- 

*  The  halbard  remained  in  use  among  our  troops  till  within  50  yean,  and 
may  still  be  seen  as  an  olflcfal  weapon  in  our  courts  of  Justice.  The  warders  of 
the  Tower  are  stUl  armed  with  the  partisan :  it  la  still  curled  he  the  watckmen 
InDemnark.  ^^  ogtzedbyGoOgle 
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arms.  Ancient  warder's  horn,  of  oaryed  ivory.  Chinese  military  dreues 
from  Choaan.  Helmet,  belt,  Blraif^ht  a  word,  and  acimitars  of  Tippoo 
Saib.  Concaye  rondelle  with  spiked  boss,  aach  as  is  seen  in  the  picture 
of  *'  Henry  the  Eighth's  Embarcation  at  Dover,"  at  Hampton  Court. 

Part  of  a  horse  armour  of  euir  bouilH,  extremely  rare  and  curious. 
On  the  columns  are  groups  of  arms  now  in  use  among  continental 
powers;  arms  employed  in  England  from  the  time  of  James  II.  to  the 
preaent  reign ;  and  projects  for  the  improvement  of  war  implements. 

Here  are  celts ;  ancient  British  axes,  swords,  and  spears^  of  bronze 
(one  axe  found  near  Hastings,  supposed  temp.  Harold);  a  British 
battle-axe  found  in  the  Thames  in  1829;  Roman  spear-head;  Saxon 
dagf^ers  and  battle-axes. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  are  two  rudely-carved  wood  figures,  "  Gin" 
and  "  Beer,**  from  over  the  buttery  of  the  old  palace  at  Greenwich.  A 
Tery  curious  Indian  suit  of  armour,  sent  to  Charles  II.  by  the  Great 
Mogul.  Ten  small  cannon,  presented  by  the  brass-founders  of  Jjondon 
to  Charles  II.  when  a  boy. 

Queen  ElixabeUCt  Armowryy  cased  with  wood  in  the  Norman  style, 
18  entered  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  White  Tower :  the  windows  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  in  part  ancient.  Here  is  an  equestrian  figure 
of  Elisabeth,  in  ^Jae  timite  of  the  robe  worn  by  her  on  going  to  St. 
Paulas  to  return  thanks.  The  weapons  collected  here  were  brought  ori- 
ginally from  *'  The  Spanish  Weapon  House,"  and  were  long  called  **  The 
Spanish  Armoury,"  misinterpreted  as  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
These  weapons  were  mostly  used  temp.  Elizabeth  ana  Henry  VIII. 
The  collection  of  spears  is  interesting.  Here  is  the  Morning-star,  or 
Holy-water  (blood)  Sprinkle,  a  spiked  ball  on  a  pole,  used  by  infantry 
from  the  Conquest  till  temp.  Henry  Till.  The  walls  are  hong  with 
early  shields.  Two  bows  of  yew,  from  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Rose, 
1545;  early  kite  shield;  two  cross-hilted  swords,  temp.  Crusaders, 
authentic  and  rare.  Thumb-screws,  or  thumbikins;  the  "Iron  Coller 
of  Torment,  taken  from  ye  Spanyard  in  ye  yeare  1588;*'  the  iron 
Cravat,  **  Scavenger's  or  Skeffington*8  Daughter.'*  Ancient  Cresset, 
with  spear-head.  Mace-cannon,  carried  at  the  saddle-bow.  Long- 
pikes  and  boar-spears,  in  the  Tower  temp,  Edward  YI.  Large  pavoise, 
or  arcber*s  shield.  **  Great  Holly- water  Sprinde,  with  three  gonnes 
in  the  top.**    Spon toon  of  the  guard  of  Henry  VIII.    Guisarmes  and 

glaives,  partisans,  lances,  pikes,  and  halbards.  On  the  floor  is  the 
eading-axe  with  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  executed,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth. Heading-block  on  which  Lords  Balmerino,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Lovat  were  decapitated  on  Tower-hill,  in  1746.  The  money  received 
for  admission  to  tne  Armouries  is  expended  in  adding  to  the  collection ; 
thus,  in  1853,  a  beautiful  suit  of  Greek  armour,  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Cums,  was  purchased  for  200/. :  it  is  shown  in  the  Horse  Armoury. 

Among  the  Curioeities  mentioned  by  Hatton,  1708,  is  the  sword 
which  Lord  Kingsale  took  from  a  French  guard,  for  which  he  and  his 
posterity  have  the  favour  of  being  covered  in  the  king's  presence.  On 
the  stairs  is  part  of  the  keel  of  the  Roval  George,  sunk  in  1782. 

In  the  Ante-room  added  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury,  fitted  up  in 
1851,  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Stacey,  Ordnance  Storekeeper,  are  a  group 
of  cannon  from  Waterloo,  two  kettle-drums  from  Blenneim ;  and  speci- 
mens, ancient  and  modem,  of  every  description  of  weapon  now  in  the 
Tower.  Here  are  also  the  sword  and  sash  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke 
of  York ;  and  General  Wolfe's  cloak,  on  which  he  died  before  Quebec. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  beautifully  ornamented  bronz<»  gnn. 
Here  are  two  large  brass  guns  taken  at  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  a 
stand  of  cross-bows,  and  four  figures  in  armour.  In  the  western  cotn- 
partment  are  chiefly  oriental  arms  and  armour :  suit  of  chain-mail  (re* 
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pnted  Baiazety  1401);  Asiatic  iron  boot;  Saracenic  and  Indian  annoor; 
DiemoriaJa  from  TippooSaib'a  armoury;  coUection  of  Chineae  arnioar  ; 
brass  gun  taken  from  the  Chinese  in  1842,  inseribed,  *'Ricbabi>: 
Philips  :  m adb  :  this  :  Pecb  :  An  :  Dri  :  1601 ;"  arma  £ra«n  Kaf- 
fraria ;  hempen  armonr  from  the  South  Seas;  New  Zealand  impl^meBta, 
and  chiefs  robe;  rich  Indian  and  Moorish  anns  and  accoatrementa. 
from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  and  a  cabinet  of  oriental  araoor, 
weapons,  hone^furniture,  &c.,  presented  bj  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 

Bmj.    Here  is  the  iarge  anchor  taken  at  Camperdovrn  bj  Admiral 
nncan.    In  1854  were  added  2000  stands  of  arma  from  Bomanimd, 
the  first  spoils  of  the  Russian  war. 

Outside  the  White  Tower,  on  the  south-east,  are :  an  ancient  na    i 
for  stone  shot ;  two  brass  guns,  temp.  Henrj  VII.  and  Henrj  TtlL ; 
Prench,  Spanish,  and  Chinese  guns ;  fj^ns  from  the  wreck  of  the  Bofsl 
George;  and  seyeral  mortars,  inclndmg  one  of  18  inches,  uaed  at  the 
liege  of  Namur  by  William  III. 

Mr.  Hewitt's  work  is  by  far  the  most  accurate  and  iXUiatTmtiTe 
guide  to  the  Tower  Armouries. 

The  Regalia,  ob  Cbown  Jewels,  hare  been  exhibited  to  the 
public  for  a  fee  since  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  They  had  been 
previously  kept  sometimes  in  the  Tower,  in  the  TVeasury  of  ch«  Temple 
or  other  religious  house,  and  in  the  Treasury  at  Westminater.  ^be 
Royal  Jewels  were  seTcral  times  pledged  to  proride  for  the  exl/ftnctm 
of  our  monarchs :  by  Henry  III.,  Edward  III.,  Henry  Y.,  Henry  VL ; 
and  Richard  II.  offeired  them  to  the  merchants  of  London  as  a  guarantee 
for  a  loan.  The  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Regalia,  conferred  by  the  king's 
letters  patent,  became  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  a  post  of  great 
emolument  and  dignity,  and  "  the  Master  of  the  Jewel-house"  took  rank 
as  the  first  Knight  Bachelor  of  England :  the  office  was  sometime  held 
by  Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex.  Baring  the  civil  war  nnder 
Charles  I.  the  Regalia  were  sold  and  destroyed.  On  the  Reatoratioa 
of  Charles  II.  new  Regalia  were  made,  for  which  was  paid  to  the  king's 

Soldsmith,  Sir  Robert  Yyner,  21,978/.  9«.  lid.  (Treofury  Order,  SO  « 
une,  1662.)  The  emoluments  of  the  Master  of  tne  Jewel-boose  were 
now  so  reduced,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  obtained  permission  to  ahow 
the  Regalia  to  strangers  for  a  fee;  which  proved  so  profitable,  that  Sir 
Gilbert,  upon  the  death  of  his  serrant  who  showed  the  jewels, 
was  offeree  500  gold  broad-  pieces  for  the  place.  In  this  reign.  May 
9,  1671,  Colonel  Blood  made  his  daring  attempt  to  carrr  off  ^  the 
crown,  globe,  and  sceptre."  The  Regalia  were  then  kept  in  a  strong 
Taulted  chamber  of  the  Martin  Tower,  and  were  shown  behind  strong 
iron  bars :  through  these,  in  1815,  a  woman  forced  her  hands  and  tore 
the  royal  crown  to  pieces.  The  Regalia  were  next  shown  at  one  ricw 
by  the  light  of  six  argand  lamps,  with  powerful  reflectors. 

In  1842,  a  new  Jewel  House  was  built  in  the  late  Tudor  style,  soeth 
of  the  Martin  Tower :  where  the  Regalia  are  shown  upon  a  pyramidal 
stand,  enclosed  within  plate-glass ;  and  OTer  the  whole  is  an  open  iron 
firame,  or  cage,  of  Tudor  design,  surmounted  by  a  regal  crown  of  iron. 
7%e  Begalia  are  :-^St.  Edward*i  Crown,  or  the  ancient  Imperial 
Crown,  made  temp.  Charles  II.,  to  replace  that  said  to  have  been  worn 
by  Edward  the  Confessor :  and  with  which  the  SoTereign  is  crowned  at 
the  altar.  This  is  the  crown  which  Blood  stole :  the  arches,  flowers, 
and  fillets  are  covered  with  large  multi-coloured  Jewels;  and  the  purple 
Telvet  cap  is  faced  with  ermine.  ' 

The  ft/eto  State  Crown  was  made  with  the  jewels  of  the  crown  of  | 
George  IV.,  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  cap  is  of  purple  ' 
velvet ;  the  nearly  pointed  arches  are  covered  with  diamonds,  and  sup- 
port a  mound  an^  Maltese  cross,  also  of  brilliants  (the  mound  was  ori 
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ginally  one  stone,  an  aqua-marine) ;  in  the  cross  are  8  large  pearls,  the 
"  inestimable  sapphire,^  nearly  2  inches  square,  and  the  heart-shaped 
rabj,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  presented  to 
him  by  John  King  of  Portugal.  It  has  also  an  emerald  7  inches  round  ; 
wDd  in  the  front  is  a  large  Jerusalem  cross,  entirely  fronted  with  bril- 
liants. The  four  largest  diamonds  in  the  crown  are  valued  at  40,000/. ; 
the  whole  crown  is  estunated  at  111 ,9002. :  it  weighs  only  19  oz.  10  dwts.* 
There  are  correct  woodcuts  of  the  crown,  by  S.  Williams,  in  Britten's 
JHetumary  of  Architecture,  and  Sharp's  Peerage,  Hay  don,  in  his  Au- 
tabiography  (1830),  vol.  ii.  p.  236,  has  this  odd  entry : 

"  The  Crown  at  the  Coronation  was  not  boaght,  but  borrowed.  Rundell's 
prffce  was  70,000/. ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  told  the  King  he  could  not  sanction  such 
an  expenditure.  RundeU  charged  7000/.  for  the  loan ;  and  as  some  time  elapsed 
before  It  was  decided  whether  the  crown  should  be  bought  or  not,  RundeU 
eharged  3000/.  or  4000/.  more  for  the  Interval.** 

7^  Prince  of  Walet'i  Crovnif  of  pure  gold,  plain,  without  jewels : 
H  Is  placed  upon  a  velvet  cushion,  in  tne  House  or  Lords,  before  the  seat 
of  the  Heir  Apparent,  when  Her  Majesty  opens  or  prorogues  Parlia- 
ment; for  which  occasions  it  is  conveyed  with  the  imperial  crown  of 
the  sovereign  from  the  Tower,  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Jewel-office,  at- 
tended by  warders,  in  a  coach. 

The  Queen  Consort's  Crown,  ci  gold,  set  with  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  other  jewels ;  made  for  the  queen  of  William  III. 

The  Queen^s  Diadem,  or  Circlet  of  Oold,  made  for  the  coronation 
of  MariA  d'Este,  consort  of  James  II.,  at  the  cost  of  111,000/.  {Sand- 
/ard)  :  it  is  set  with  diamonds,  and  surmounted  with  a  string  of  pearls. 

St  Edvfard*s  Staff,  of  beaten  gold,  4  feet  7  inches  in  length ;  sur- 
mounted by  an  orb  and  cross,  and  shod  with  a  steel  spike  ;  the  orb  is 
said  to  contain  a  fragment  of  the  true  Cross.    The  staff  weighs  9  lbs. 

T%e  Royal  Sceptre,  or  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  of  gold :  the  pommel 
is  set  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds ;  ttieJleurs-de-Hs  have  been 
replaced  by  the  rose,  shamroclc,  and  thktle,  in  gold ;  and  the  cross  is 
covered  with  jewels,  and  has  a  large  centre  table-diamond. 

The  Rod  of  Equity,  or  Sceptre  with  the  Dove,  of  gold,  8  feet  7 
inches  long,  is  set  with  diamonds,  &c.,  and  is  surmounted  with  an  orb, 
banded  with  rare  diamonds,  supporting  a  Jerusalem  cross,  on  which  is 
a  gold  dove  with  expanded  wings. 

Tie  Queen's  Sceptre  and  Cross,  ornamented  with  large  diamonds; 
made  for  the  coronation  of  Mary,  Queen  of  William  III. 

7%e  Queen^s  Ivory  Sceptre,  made  for  Maria  d'Este,  mounted  in 
gold,  and  bearing  a  golden  cross,  and  a  dove  of  white  onyx :  it  is  some- 
times miscalled  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's. 

An  ancient  Sceptre,  found  behind  the  wainscoting  of  the  old  Jewel- 
offioe  in  1814 :  it  is  set  with  jewels,  and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Mary*  Queen  of  William  III. 

The  Orb,  of  gold,  6  inches  in  diameter ;  the  bands  are  set  with  pre- 
cions  stones  and  roses  of  diamonds,  and  edged  with  pearhi ;  a  very  large 
amethyst  supports  the  gold  cross,  set  with  diamonds,  &c. 

The  Oueen*s  Orb,  resembling  the  former,  but^of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  Sword  of  Mercy,  or  Curtana,  of  steel,  but  pointless ;  orna- 
mented with  gold. 

77te  Swords  of  Justice,  EccUsiasHeal  and  Temporal. 

The  ArmUlm,  or  Coronation  Bracelets,  of  gold,  chased  with  the  rose, 
fleur-de-lis,  and  harp,  and  edged  with  pearls.. 

The  Royal  Spurs,  of  curiously  wrought  gold :  they  are  used  at  the 
coronation  of  king  or  queen. 

*  The  State  Crown  of  Charles  I.,  found  in  the  upper  Jewel-house,  contained 
7  lbs.  7  oz.  of  gold :  in  one  of  the  JUwr-de-Us  was  '*  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
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The  Ampulla,  of  pare  go\d,  in  the  fomi  of  an  eaf^le  ;  is  med  at  eoro- 
nations  for  the  holj  oil,  which  is  poured  from  the  b«ik  into 

T*he  Gold  Anointing  Spoony  sappoeed  to  be  the  onlj  relic  of  the  an- 
cient Regalia ;  ita  date  is  about  the  12th  century.  The  AnnpciIU  is  sud 
to  hare  been  brought  from  Sens  Abbey,  in  France,  by  Thonus  ^  BcdLet. 

The  Gold  Saltcellar  of  State,  set  with  jewels,  and  chaaed  with  gro- 
tesoue  figures,  is  in  the  form  of  a  round  castle,  and  has  been  miscalkd 
"a  Model  of  the  White  Tower:"  it  has  a  central  turret,  and  four  at  the 
angles,  the  tops  of  which  are  removed  for  the  salt ;  around  the  bas« 
are  curious  figures.  It  was  presented  to  the  crown  by  the  City  of 
Exeter,  and  was  last  used  at  the  coronation  banquet  of  Georg«  lY. 

T^e  Baptismal  Font,  siWer-gilt,  elaborately  chased,  and  formerlT 
used  at  the  christening  of  the  Royal  Family,  but  superseded  by  a  nev 
font  of  picturesque  design.  A  lai^e  Silver  Wine  Fomtainj  preaeated 
by  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth  to  Charles  II.;  12  Ooldem.  Salieellarf, 
chased ;  two  massiTe  gold  "  Coronation  Tankards  ;'*  th«  Banqueting 
Dish,  Gold  Spoons,  and  other  Coronation  Plate.  Also,  a  Serrice  of  Sa> 
cramental  Plate,  one  dish  bearing  a  fine  tdto  relieoo  of  the  Laai  Supper ; 
used  at  Coronations,  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Tower. 

Admission  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  to  the  Armomriet,  6dL  each 
person ;  and  to  see  the  Regalia,  6a.  each ;  in  parties  of  tweUe,  eon- 
ducted  by  a  warder,  erery  half-hour,  from  12  to  4  o'clock  loelosiTe. 

TOWER  HILL 

Is  described  bj  Hatton  (1708^  as  "  a  spacious  place  extending  roand  the 
west  and  north  parts  of  the  Tower,  wnere  are  many  good  new  buildings 
mostly  inhabitea  by  gentry  and  merchants.  Upon  this  hill  such  persons 
as  are  committed  to  the  Tower  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason  are 
commonly  executed.  And  Stow  says  tlie  scaffolds  were  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  City,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  the  aame  was 
erected  at  the  charge  of  the  King*s  oflScers;  and  that  many  controver- 
sies  have  been  between  the  City  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  touching 
their  liberties.'*  A  century  prerious  the  spot  was  noted  for  its  aahihrity : 

"The  Tower  HUl, 
Of  all  the  places  London  can  affbrd, 
Hath  sweetest  ayre."— Haoghton's  Emgli$kmen  for  my  Momegf,  1616,  4tA. 

The  "bounds"  of  the  Tower  Liberties  are  perambulated  trieDnially, 
when,  after  serrice  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  a  proeeaaioD  is  formed 
upon  the  parade:  including  a  headsman,  bearing  the  axe  of  execution: 
a  painter  to  mark  the  bounds ;  yeomen  warders,  with  halbards;  the 
Deputy  Lieutenant  and  other  officers  of  the  Tower,  &e,  z  wbcn  the 
boundary-stations  are  painted  with  a  red  "broad  arrow**  upon  a  white 
ground,  while  the  chaplain  of  St.  Peter's  repeats, -"  Cursed  be  he  who 
removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark.'*  Anotner  old  custom  of  lighting 
a  bonfire  on  Tower  Hill  on  Mot.  5th  was  suppneased  in  1854^ 

Lady  Raleigh  lived  on  Tower  Hill  after  soe  had  been  forbidden  to 
lodge  with  her  husband  in  the  Tower.  William  Penn  was  bom,  April 
14th,  1644,  in  a  court  on  the  east  side  of  Tower  Hill.  At  the  Bull 
public-house  died,  April  14th,  1685,  Otway  the  poet,  it  is  said  of  hunger. 
'*  In  a  by  cutler's  shop  of  Tower  HtU,*'  si^s  Sir  Henry  Wottoo.  '•  Felton 
bought  a  tenpennT  knife  (so  cheap  was  the  instrument  of  this  great 
attempt),"  with  which  he  assassinated  the  Duke  of  Buddngham. 

Postern  row,  with  a  few  poets  set  across  the  footps^th  (opposite 
about  the  middle  of  the  Tower  moat),  denotes  the  site  of  the  Pbatem- 
gate,  at  the  south-eastern  termination  of  the  City  WalL  Hare  is  the 
rendezvous  for  enlisting  sailors  and  soldiers,  whichformeriy  had  iu  press- 
Digitized  by  vjOO' 
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gang*.  The  shops  display  odd  admixtures  of  marine  storesi  pea-jackets 
and  strair-hats,  <'  rope,  hour-glasses,  Ganter*s  scales,  and  dog-biscuits." 
The  Place  ofExeewtiofif  on  Great  Tower  Hill,  is  shown  in  the  old 
plan  of  the  Tower  at  page  726:  the  space  eastward  is  Little  Tower  Hill. 
Notable  Persona  Sxeeuted  on  Tower  Hill.— June  22,  1535,  Bishop  Fisher. 
July  6,  1535,  Sir  ThomM  More.  July  28,  1540,  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  May 
27, 1541,  Margaret  Pole,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  Jan.  20,  1547,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  poeL  March  20, 1549,  Thoniss  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  by  order  of  his 
brother,  the  Protector  Somerset,  who  was  beheaded  Jan.  22,  1552.  Feb.  12, 
IS53-4.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley.  April  11,  1554,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  May  12. 
1641,  Earl  of  Strafford.  Jan.  10,  1641-5,  Archbishop  Laud.  Dec.  29,  1680, 
WUJiam  Viscount  Staflbrd,  ''  insiitinff  on  his  innocence  to  the  very  last." 
Dec.  7.  1683.  Alsemon  Sydney.  July  15,  1<>85,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Feb. 
24.  1716.  Earl  of  Derwentwatcr  and  Lord  Kenmuir.  Aug.  18,  1746,  Lords  Kil- 
marnock and  Balmerino.  Dee.  8.  1746,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  who  had  been,  with  his 
brother  Lord  Derwentwater,  conricted  of  treason  in  the  Rebelliou  of  1715,  when 
Derwentwater  was  executed ;  but  Radcliffe  escaped,  and  was  identified  by  the 
barber  who,  31  years  before,  had  shared  him  in  the  Tower.  The  late  Chamberlain 
Clark,  who  died  in  1 831,  aged  92,  well  remembered  (his  father  then  residing  in  the 
Minoriee)  seeing  the  glittering  of  the  executioner's  axe  in  the  sun  as  it  fell  upon 
Mr.  Radcllffe's  neck.  April  9,  1747,  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  the  last  beheading  in 
England,  and  the  last  execution  upon  Tower  Hill,  when  a  scaffolding  built  near 
BarUog-alley  fell  with  nearly  1000  persons  on  it,  and  12  were  killed. 

On  the  west  side  of  Tower  Hill  is  Great  Tower-etreet :  No.  48,  on 
the  south  side,  is  the  Cxai'e  Head,  built  upon  the  site  of  a  former 
tayeni,  where  Peter  the  Great  (Czar  of  Muscory)  and  his  companions, 
after  their  day's  work,  used  to  meet,  to  smoke  pipes  and  drink  beer 
and  brandy.  In  Little  Tower-etreet,  No.  12,  was  Watts's  Academy, 
where  Thomson  was  tutor  when  he  wrote  his  Summer. 

At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Hill  is  Tower  Dock,  where  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  disguised,  embarked  in  a  boat  for  Tilbury ;  but  being 
betrayed,  he  was  arrested  on  the  Thames,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

TOWE&  BOYAL, 

A  short  street  or  lane  between  St.  Antholin's  Church,  Watling-street, 
and  the  south  end  of  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  was  remoyed  in  1853-4,  in 
forming  New  Cannon-street  West.  It  occupied  the  site  of  a  building 
stated  by  Stow  to  have  anciently  belonged  to  the  kings  of  England,  as 
early  as  Stephen ;  bat  it  was  subsequently  discastled,  and  held  as  a  tene- 
ment by  one  Simon  of  BeauTais,  surgeon  to  Edward  I.  Mr.  Hudson 
Turner  states  it  to  be  inyariably  called  in  early  records  la  Real,  la  Riole, 
or  la  Rvle  or  Ryole,  but  not  a  tower ;  and  he  could  not  find  it  occupied 
by  royalty  until  Edward  III.,  in  1331,  granted  it  to  his  Queen  Philippa 
as  a  depository  for  her  wardrobe;  by  whom  la  Real  was  externally 
repairea,  if  not  rebuilt.  In  1370,  Edward  bestowed  it  upon  the  canons 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster ;  but  it  rererted  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
called  **  the  Qaeen*s  Wardrobe  "  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.    It  was  a 

?lace  of  strength ;  and  the  king's  mother  fled  here  for  shelter  when  Wat 
Vler  had  sebed  the  Tower  of  London.  Leon  III.,  King  of  Armenia, 
when  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Turks,  was  lodged  and  enter- 
tained in  Tower  Royal  by  Richard  II.,  in  ldH6.  It  was  granted  by 
Richard  lU.  to  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  Howard  family,  as  en- 
tered in  that  king's  ledger- book.  In  Stow's  time.  Tower  Royal  had 
become  stabling  for  the  king's  horses,  and  was  let  in  tenements :  the 
whole  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  In  removing  the  modern 
houses  upon  the  site,  in  1852,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa : 
the  earth  was  interspersed  with  horns,  bones,  teeth  of  goats  and 
oxen ;  tusks  of  boars;  fragments  of  flanged  tiles,  scored  flue-tiles,  am- 
phone,  mortaria,  urns,  glass  vessels,  and  Samian  pottery.  Somei  of 
these  relics  are  engraved  in  the  Jttustraied  London  Newt,  No.  564.j^^ 
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TRKASUBT  (tHE), 

And  other  Goverament  OfRcM,  Whitehall,  oocnprr  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  old  palace.  To  make  way  for  the  north  wing,  the  last  portion  of 
old  York  House  was  taken  down  in  1846 :  it  had  been  refronted,  bat  the 
Tador  doorway  was  ancient.  The  principal  Tt^easarj  building,  bow- 
eter,  faces  the  parade-gronnd,  St.  James's  Park :  It  was  bnilt  bj  Kent, 
in  1783 ;  it  consists  of  three  stories,  Tnacan,  Doric,  and  Jonic.  The 
Whitehall  f^ont  consists  of  the  Treasury,  Board  of  Trade,  and  Privy 
Ck>uncil  Offices ;  desiicned  by  Barry,  R.  A.,  in  1846-8,  partly  in  place  of  Sr 
John  Soane's  facade  (the  centre  and  south  wing),  decorated  with  three- 
quarter  columns  from  those  of  the  Campo  Vaccino  at  Rome.  Soane's 
exterior,  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  erery  passenger,  was  mncfa  cen- 
sured ;  ''whilst  the  interior,  in  which  the  skill  and  taste  ot  the  architect 
is  most  manifest,  and  particularly  the  Council  Chamber,  is  bat  little  seen, 
and  known  only  to  a  few  persons."  {BrWon,)  Barry's  design  consists 
of  a  long  series  of  attached  Corinthian  columns  on  rusticated  piers,  and 
carrying  a  highly- enriched  entablature  and  frieze ;  the  attics  have  carred 
drops  of  fruit  and  6ower8,  and  the  balustrade  carries  urn  -  shaped  Taaes: 
the  whole  facade  is  296  feet  long.  The  Council  Office  occupies  tbe  site 
of  the  old  Tennis-court. 

At  the  Cockpit  died  General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  4th  Jan. 
1670;  and  in  the  same  month  his  duchess,  Nan  Cbtf^es.  Queen  Anne, 
when  Princess  of  Denmark,  6ed  down  the  back  stairs,  in  I688y  to  join 
her  father's  enemies,  Lord  Dorset  and  Bishop  Comptoo  ri<fing  on  eadi 
side  of  the  hackney-coach  as  an  escort.  Hatton,  in  1706,  describes  the 
Treasury  Office  kept  at  the  CockpiS  «  where  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
nts  to  receiye  petitions,  and  give  orders,  warrants,  ^c."  Bere,  March 
8, 1711,  Guiscard  attempted  to  stab  with  a  penknife  Harlev,  Eari  of 
Oxford,  but  was  struck  down  by  the  swords  of  Lord  Paulet  and  Mr.  St. 
John.  The  Cockpit  itself  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  present  Board 
of  Trade  Office,  and  it  existed  early  fai  the  present  century :  the  Kii^*s 
speech  was  read  "  at  the  Cockpit*'  on  the  aay  before  it  was  deliTered  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament:  and  the  discontinoance  of  this 
practice  was  much  complained  of  by  the  Opposition.  Tbe  term  **  GiTen 
at  the  Cockpit  at  Westminster"  was  in  use  within  the  writer's  recollec- 
tion. The  Lord  High  Tressurer  formerly  carried  a  staff  of  office  (see 
the  portrait  of  the  great  Lord  Burghley) ;  and  he  sat  in  a  needlework 
chair,  which  is  preserred  at  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  tbe  Ex- 
chequer, Whitehall-yard.  '<  The  sovereign  occasionally  presided  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury  until  the  accession  of  George  III. ;  and  tbe  royal 
throne  still  remains  at  the  head  of  the  table."  [Noiei,  hy  F,  S.  Tkomaa^ 
Record  Office.)  The  Board  of  Treasury  sits  daily,  but  has  long  ceased 
to  manage  the  rcTcnue.  An  interesting  series  of  Treasury  Minutes, 
from  1667  to  18S4,  is  appended  to  the  <'  ^renth  Report  of  tbe  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records." 

TRINITT  HOUSE  (tHE), 

On  the  north  side  of  Tower  Hill,  was  built  by  Samuel  Wyatt,  1793-5, 
for  the  ancient  guild  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  commander  of  the 
great  ship  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu,  and  Comptroller  of  the  Na?y  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  incorporated  1515.  It  has  in  charge  the  light- 
houses  and  sea-marks,  and  the  licensing  of  pilots,  tonnage,  ballastage, 
beaconage,  &c.,  producing  about  900,000/.  a-year:  tbe  net  re^enne, 
about  one-fourth,  is  principally  expended  in  maintaining  poor  dis- 
abled seamen  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  by  pensions,  in  the  Cor- 
poration hospiUls  at  Deptford-Strond ;  which  the  Master,  Deputy- 
Master,  and  Brethren  visit  in  their  state-yaoht,  in  grand  prooessioD^  on 
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TrinitT  MondaT.  The  Master,  Prince  Albert,  suooeeded  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellinf^ton  in  1852.  The  Trioitjr  House  is  of  the  Ionic  order ;  upon 
its  principal  front  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  the  Corporation,  medal- 
lions of  Georj^e  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte ;  genii  with  nautical  instru- 
menta ;  the  four  principal  lighthouses  on  the  coast,  &c.  The  interior 
has  busu  of  Vincent,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Duncan ;  W.  Pitt  and  Capt.  J. 
Cotton,  bj  Chantrej;  George  III.,  by  Turnerelli,  &c.  The  Court- 
room is  decorated  witli  impersonations  of  the  Thames,  Medway,  Serem, 
and  Humber ;  and  among  the  pictures  is  a  large  paintinic,  20  feet  long, 
by  Gainsborough,  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.  In  the 
Board-room  are  portraits  of  James  I.  and  II.,  Elizabeth,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, Earl  Crayen,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  J.  Leake,  and  General  Monk, 
The  Museum  is  noticed  at  page  545.  The  arms  of  the  Corporation  are 
a  croes  between  four  ships  under  sail. 

The  present  is  the  third  House  built  for  the  Corporation ;  the  first 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1660.  Pepys  records :  **  Sept.  4, 1 
after  supper  walked  in  the  dark  down  to  Tower-street,  and  there  saw 
it  all  on  fire ;  at  the  Trinity  House  on  that  side,  and  the  Dolphin  Tarern 
on  this  side."  The  second  House  was  erected  in  Water-lane  in  1671, 
and  is  described  by  Hatton  as  "a  stately  building  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
adorned  with  ten  bustos:**  the  house,  of  fine  red  brick,  in  part  remains. 

TYBURN  AND  "  TYBURN  TREE." 

Tyburn  was  anciently  a  manor  and  Tillage  west  of  London,  on  the 
Tjhoum  or  brook,  subsequently  the  West(o«m,  the  western  boundary 
of  the  district,  now  incorporated  in  the  parish  of  Paddington.  This 
fitream.  (within  memory  a  fayousite  resort  of  anglers)  is  shown  descend- 
ing from  the  high  ground  about  Hampstead  in  the  maps  by  Saxton, 
1579;  Speede,  1610;  Seller,  1733;  in  Morden's  and  Seales's,  and  in 
Rocque*s  surreys.  Upon  its  bank  was  the  place  of  execution  for  crimi- 
nals conyicted  in  Lonaon  and  Middlesex  as  early  as  1330,  when  Roger  de 
Mortimer  was  **  drawn  and  hanged*'  at  **  the  Elms,"  described  by  Uolin« 
shed  as  "  now  Tibome  ;**  and  Elms-lane,  Bayswater,  points  out  to  this 
day  where  the  fatal  elm  grew,  and  the  gentle  Tiborne  ran : 
*'  Then  fatal  csrtt  through  Holborn  leldom  went, 
And  Tyburn  with  few  pilgrims  was  content."— Oldham's  Satire,  1682. 

Elms-lane  Is  the  first  opening  on  the  right  hand  after  getting  into  the  Ux* 
bridge-road  ftom  the  Grand-Junction-rosd,  opposite  the  head  of  the  Serpentine ; 
the  Serpentine  itself  being  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream,  Arst  called 
Tyboum,  then  Westboarn,  then  Ranelagh  Sewer ;  while  the  stream  which  crossed 
Oxford-street*  west  of  Stratfont-plaoe,  first  bore  the  name  of  Eyeboiim.  then  Ty- 
bonm.  then  King's  Scholars'  Pond.— Robins's  Paddington,  1853,  page  8. 

The  gallows,  <<  Tyburn-tree,"  was  a  triangle  upon  three  legs,  and  is 
thus  described  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  If  Mr.  Robins's  location 
of  the  gibbet  be  correct,  it  was  subsequently  changed ;  for  in  the  lease 
of  the  house  No.  49  Connaught-sguare,  the  gallows  is  stated  to  have 
stood  upon  that  spot.  Smith  {BtH.  St.  MaryU-Bone)  states  it  to 
hare  been  for  many  years  a  standing  fixture  on  a  small  eminence  at 
the  comer  of  the  Edgware-road,  near  the  turnpike,  on  the  identiosl 
spot  where  a  tool  honse  was  sub^nently  erected  oy  the  Uxbridge-road 
"Trust.  Beneath  this  place  lie  the  bones  of  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  other 
regicides^  which  were  talcen  from  their  graves  after  the  Restoration, 
and  buned  under  the  gallows.  It  subsequently  consisted  of  two 
uprights  and  a  cross-beam,  erected  on  the  morning  of  execution  across 
the  Edgware-road,  opposite  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Upper  Bryan- 
stone-street  and  the  Edgware-road,  wherein  the  gallows  was  deposited 
after  being  used;  and  this  house  had  curious  iron  balconies  to  the 
windows  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  where  the  sberifiTs  attended  th« 
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executions.  After  the  place  of  execution  was  cbanp^ed  to  Newgate  m 
1783,  the  gallows  was  bouf^ht  bj  a  carpenter,  and  made  into  stands  for 
beer-butts  in  the  cellars  of  the  Carpenters*  Arms  public-honse,  hard  bj. 

Around  the  gibbet  {**  the  fatal  retreat  for  the  unfortunate  brave*") 
were  erected  open  galleries  like  a  race-course  stand,  wherein  icaU 
were  let  to  spectators  at  executions :  the  key  of  one  of  them  was 
kept  by  Mammy  Douglas,  "  the  Tyburn  pew-opener."  In  1758,  when 
Dr.  Henesey  was  to  have  been  executed  for  treason,  the  prices  of  seats 
rose  to  2s.  and  *2s.  6d. ;  but  the  doctor  being  '<  most  proTokingly  re- 
prieved/' a  riot  ensued,  and  most  of  the  seats  were  destroyed,  l^e 
criminids  were  conveyed  thither  from  Newgate : 

"  thief  and  parson  in  a  Tyburn  cart.** — Prologue  bjf  Drffdtn,  1682. 

The  oldest  existing  representation  of  the  Tyburn  gallows  is  in  a 
German  print  in  the  CrowU  Pemtani,  in  the  British  Museum ;  wherein 
Henrietta-Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  is  kneeling  in  penauoe  beneath 
the  triple  tree :  it  is  moonlight ;  the  confessor  is  seated  tu  tbe  royal 
coach,  drawn  by  six  horses ;  and  at  tbe  coach-door  is  a  serrant  bearing  a 
torch.  The  "pore  queene,'*  it  is  stated,  walked  afoot  (some  aay  bare- 
foot) from  St.  James  s  to  Tyburn,  to  do  homage  to  the  aatntship  of  aoms 
recently  executed  papists :  but  this  is  denied  by  the  Marshal  de  Baa- 
sompierre ;  and  the  above  print  is  of  later  date  than  1G28,  the  year  of 
the  reputed  pilgrimage. 

MemorahU  Bxecutioiu  ai  ry&vm.— 1330  (4th  Edw.  lU.),  Roger  de  Mortimer, 
for  treason;  1388 (12th  Richard  II.),  Judge Tresllian  and  Sir  N.  Brembre,  treason; 
1449  (14th  Hen.  VII.),  Perkin  Warbeck  was  executed  here  for  plotting  bis  escape 
f^om  the  Tower;  1534  (24th  Hen.  VIII.),  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and  her  coo- 
federates;  1535,  the  last  Prior  of  the  Cartlkisian  Monastery  (Charter  House}: 
Robert  Southwell,  Elizabethan  sacred  poet;  1615.  Mrs.  Turner,  hanged  in  a 
yellow-starched  ruff,  for  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry ;  162S,  John  Fel- 
ton,  assassin  ofVilllers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  1660-1  (Jan.  30),  the  first  anai- 
versary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  after  the  Restoratkm  :  the  dbinteired  bodies 
of  OliTer  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  hung  in  their  shrouds  and  cerecloths 
at  each  angle  of  Tyburn  gallows  till  sunset,  when  they  were  taken  down  and  be- 
headed, and  the  bodies  buried  under  the  gallows,  the  heads  being  set  oa  West- 
minster Hall;  1660-62,  five  persons  who  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charlca 
I. ;  1684,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  (Rye  House  Plot);  1705,  John  Smith,  a  buigiar. 
having  hung  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  reprieve  arrived,  he  was  cut 
down,  and  being  let  blood,  came  lo  hlmtelt  iff atton,  1708).  1724,  Jack  Sbeppard, 
housebreaker ;  1725,  Jonathan  Wild,  thief  and  thief-taker;  1726,  Catherine  Hayes. 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband :  she  was  burnt  alive,  for  the  Indignant  mob  weald 
not  suffer  the  hangman  to  strangle  her.  as  usual,  before  the  fire  was  kindled.  1760. 
Earl  Ferrers,  for  the  murder  of  his  steward :  he  rode  ttma  the  Tower,  wearing 
his  wedding-clothes,  in  his  landau  drawn  by  six  horses;  he  was  indulged  with  a 
silken  rope,  and  "the  drop'*  was  first  used  instead  of  the  cart ;  the  ezeentiaBers 
fought  for  the  rope,  and  the  mob  tore  the  black  cloth  from  the  scaflbld  aa  relkt : 
the  landau  stood  in  a  coach-house  at  Acton  until  it  fell  to  pieces;  and  the  bill  foe 
the  silk«'n  rope  hu  been  preserved.  1 767.  Mrs.  Brownrlgg,  tor  murder ;  1774.  John 
Rann  (Sixteen-Stringed  Jack),  highwayman ;  1775,  the  two  Pemua,  for  forgery; 
1777,  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  forgery ;  1779.  Rev.  James  Hackman.  assassination  of  Miss 
Reay:  he  was  taken  from  Newgate  in  a  mourning-coach.  1783.  Ryland.  tbe  en- 
graver, for  forgery.    1783,  John  Austin,  the  last  person  executed  at  Tyburn. 

The  road  between  St.  Giles's  Pound  and  Tyburn  gallows  was  first 
called  Tyburn-road,  now  Oxford-ttreet ;  the  lane  leading  from  which 
to  Piccadilly  was  called  Tybum-lanej  now  Park-lane.  The  original 
Turnpike-gate  stood  close  to  St.  Giles's  Pound ;  then  at  Tyburn,  re- 
moved in  1825;  then  at  Winchester-row ;  next  at  Pine-apple-place ;  and 
next  at  Kilbum.  Strange  haye  been  the  mutations  in  which  the  rural  Tv  - 
bourn  «  welled  forth  away"  through  pleasant  fields  to  the  Town,  there 
became  linked  with  the  crimes  of  centuries,  and  lost  in  a  mnrkv  sewer ; 
but  left  its  name  to  Tybumia,  the  newly-built  dty  of  palaces  north- 
west of  Hyde  Park,    (See  Paddihotok,  page  66S.iooQle 
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Somerset  Hoase,  was  instituted  Not.  28, 1836,  for  "  rendering  acade- 
mical honours  accessible,  without  distinction,  to  every  class  and  every 
denomination."  The  University  consists  of  a  chancellor,  vice- chancel- 
lor, and  senate ;  and  graduates.  It  is  solely  an  examining  body,  and 
confers  degrees  oo  the  graduates  of  University  College  and  King's 
College,  London ;  and  the  colleges  not  belonging  to  the  other  univer- 
sities ;  besides  all  the  medical  schools  in  the  empire,  and  most  of  the 
colleges  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wes- 
leyans.  The  degrees  are  conferred,  and  the  honours  bestowed,  in 
public ;  and  the  senate  first  met  for  tliis  purpose  on  May  1,  1850,  in 
the  larve  hall  of  King's  College,  Somerset  House ;  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton^ Chancellor  of  the  University,  presiding. 


YAUXHALL  GARDENS, 

The  oldest  existing  plaee  of  public  amusement  in  the  metropolis,  is 
named  from  its  site  m  the  manor  of  Fulke's  Hall,  or  FaukeshaJl,  from 
Fulke  de  Breant€,  its  possessor  Ump.  King  John.  The  manor-house^ 
subsequently  called  Copped  or  Copt  Hall,  was  the  prison-house  of  Ara* 
bella  Stuart.  The  tradition  that  it  belonged  to  Guide  or  Guy  Fawkes 
only  rests  upon  the  coincidence  of  names.  The  estate,  in  the  manors  of 
Lambeth  and  Kennington,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Fauxe,  or  Vaux,  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.;  and  in  1615  it  was  held  by  Jane 
Vans,  widow,  erroneously  supposed  the  relict  of  Gay  Fawkes.  The  cou- 
spirators,  however,  hired  a  house  at  Lambeth  for  storing  their  powder,. 
&c,  in  1604,  which  has  strengthened  the  tradition :  this  house  was  burnt 
down  by  accident  in  1635;  its  site  is  uncertain. 

Vauxhall  Oardent  were  first  laid  out  about  1661.  Evelyn  records : 
**  2  July,  1661, 1  went  to  see  the  New  Spring  Gardem*  at  Lambeth,  a 
pretty  contrived  plantation  ;**  and  Baltshasar  Monconys,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  XL,  describes  the  Gardens  well  frequented  in  1663. 

Sir  Samuel  Morland  *'  built  a  line  room  at  Faux-hall  anno  1667,  the  iniide 
all  of  looking  glau.  and  fountain*  very  pleasant  to  behold,  which  is  much  visited 
by  strangera ;  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Garden."  (Mr.  Bray  thought  this 
room  to  have  been  erected  by  Morland  for  the  entertainment  of  Charles  11.  when 
he  visited  this  place  with  his  ladles.)  **  Without  the  New  Spring  Garden  is  the 
remainder  of  a  kind  of  horn-work,  belonging  to  the  lines  of  commuuication  made 
about  1643-4."    (Aubrey's  Surrey,  vol.  i.  pp.  12, 13.) 

A  large  mound  of  earth',  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  for  defence, 
still  remains  near  the  firework- shed.  North  of  the  Gardens  is  believed 
to  have  stood  a  Roman  fort  or  camp ;  and  Roman  pottery  has  been 
found  here.  Canute's  Trench  has  been  traced  through  the  Gardens 
to  its  influx  into  the  Thames  (Maitland), 

Morland's  room  is  belioTsd  to  have  stood  where  the  or- 
chestra was  afterwards  built;  and  in  1794  a  leaden  pump 
was  removed  bearing  Sir  Samuel's  mark : 

In  a  plan  dated  1681  the  place  is  named  Spring  Garden,  and  "  marked 
as  planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  walks.'*  Pepys's  Z)»*ary  has  en- 
tries in  1665-8  of  his  visits  to  Pox-hall  and  the  Spring  Garden ;  and 
of  '*  the  humours  of  the  citizens,  pulling  off  cherries,  and  God  knows 
what  ;*'  "to  hear  the  nightingale  and  the  birds,  and  here  fiddlers,  and 
there  a  harp,  and  here  a  Jew's  trump ;  and  here  laughing,  and  there 
fine  people  walking,  is  mighty  diverting."  Pepys  also  tells  of  "  supper 
in  an  arbour,"  ladies  walking  **  with  their  masks  on/'  &o. ;  and— 

<  To  diitlngaish  It  from  Spring  Garden,  Charing  Cross  (see  psge  678^1^^ 
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**  July  27,  1688.  So  orer  the  water,  with  my  wife  and  Deb,  and  Mcccer,  to 
Spring  Garden,  and  there  eat  and  walked ;  and  obaerved  how  rade  aouw  of  tlw 
young  gallant*  of  the  town  are  become,  to  go  into  people's  arbors  where  there  sic 
not  men.  and  almost  force  the  women,  which  troubled  me  to  see  the  eoafidease 
of  the  vice  of  the  age ;  and  so  we  away  by  water  with  maeh  pleasure  home.** 

Wycherley  refers  to  a  cheesecake  and  a  syllabab  at  New  Spriiii; 
Garden ;  and  Tom  Brown  (in  1700)  speaks  of  the  dose  walks,  and  of 
the  little  wildernesses,  which  "are  so  intricate,  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced mothers  hare  often  lost  themselves  in  lookinj^  for  their  dancli- 
ters."  And  in  the  Speetaior,  No.  383  (May  20, 1712),  Addison  deseriba 
his  goinf^  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlej  on  the  water  from  the  Temple 
Stairs  to  Spring  Garden,  **  which  is  exquisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of 
year  :'*  a  mask  tapped  Sir  Roger  upon  the  shoulder,  and  inTited  lum  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her.  The  asual  sapper  of  that  period 
was  *'  a  glass  of  Burton  ale,  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef." 

In  1728,  Spring  Gardens  were  leased  by  Elizabeth  Masters,  for  SO 
years,  to  Jonathan  Tyers,  of  Denbies,  Surrey,  at  the  yearljreot  of  SsCd. 
Tyers*s  lease  enumerates  the  Dark  Room,  Ham  Room,  Milk-hoose, 
Pantry-room ;  and  among  the  arbours,  covered  and  paved  vitk  tiles* 
are  the  names  of  Checker,  King's  Head,  Dragon,  <>ak.  Royal  Arboor, 
Tork,  Queen's  Head,  Royal  George,  Ship,  Globe,  PhoMiix,  Swan,  Eagle, 
and  the  Barge.    The  hatch  at  the  Water-gate  is  of  Tyers's  tima. 

The  Gardens  were  opened  by  Tyers,  June  7, 1732,  with  a  Ridatio  si 
fi-etco.  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  was  present,  and  the  oompnaj  wore 
masks,  dominoes,  and  lawyers*  gowns.  The  admission  was  one  gninea: 
400  persons  were  present ;  and  there  were  ICO  Foot-Gnards  posted  round 
the  Gardens  to  keep  order.  The  admission-ticket  was  designed  by  the 
younger  Lagnerre. 

The  author  of  A  Touch  at  (he  Timet,  or  a  Trip  to  Vauxkall^  1737, 
**  Sall'd  triumphant  on  the  liquid  war. 
To  hear  the  fiddlers  of  Spring  Garden  play.** 

Tyers  set  np  an  organ  in  the  orchestra ;  and  in  the  garden,  in  1738, 
a  fine  statue  of  Handel,  as  Orpheus  playing  a  lyre,  by  Roubiliae.his  first 
work  in  England.*  Here  was  also  a  statue  of  Hilton,  by  Roabiliac, 
cast  in  lead,  and  painted  stone-colour.  The  season  of  1739  was  for  three 
months,  and  the  admission  only  by  silver  tickets,  at  25«.  each,  to  admit 
two  person<<.  These  silver  tickets  were  struck  after  designs  by  Ho- 
garth :  the  obverse  bore  the  number,  name  of  the  holder,  and  date ; 
and  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Euterpe,  Erato,  or  Thalia. 

Hogarth,  who  was  then  lodging  in  Lambeth-terrace,f  sni^apeated  to 
Tyers  the  embellishment  of  the  Gardens  v^ith  painttnga ;  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  which  Tyers  presented  Hogarth  with  a  Gold  T%ckst  of  per- 
petual admission :  it  bears  on  its  obverse,  "  Hogarth,'*  and  beneath  it, 
''  In  perpetuam  beiufieii  memoriam  ;**  on  the  reverse  are  two  figures 
surrounded  with  the  motto,  **  Virtus  volupteu /dices  una.**  This  ticket 
(for  the  admission  of  six  persons  or  "one  coach")  was  Last  used  in  the 
season  of  1836 :  it  is  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gye,  Jan.,  who 
purchased  it  for  20/.  Hogarth  designed  for  the  pavilions  in  the  Gardens 
the  Four  Parts  of  the  Day,  which  Hayman  copied ;  besides  other  pic- 
tures. In  1745,  Tyers  added  vocal  to  his  instrumental  mnsic,  and  Dr. 
Arne  composed  ballads,  duets,  &c. ;  Mrs.  Arne,  Lowe,  and  the  elder 
Reinhold  were  singers. 

.In  England's  Gazetteer,  1751,  the  entertainments  are  described  as 
"  the  sweet  song  of  numbers  of  nightingales,  in  concert  with  the  best 

*  This  statue  was  sold,  in  1854,  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  for  MOL,  sai 
is  now  in  their  committee-room  at  Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

t  The  house  which  Hogarth  occupied  is  still  shown ;  and  a  vine  is  pofntcd  oat 
which  he  planted.— AUan  Cunningham,  Lives  of  BrUis^ainterf,^c,]lU9, 
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band  of  mnsick  in  England.    Hero  are  fine  pavilions,  ahadj  groves,  and 
moat  delightful  walks  illuminated  with  above  1000  lamps/' 

**  At  Vanzhall  the  artlflcial  ruin*  are  tepalred;  the  cascade  is  made  to  spout 
with  Aeversl  additional  streams  of  block-tin ;  and  they  have  touched  up  all  the 
pictures  which  were  damaged  last  tesson  by  the  fluKering  of  those  curious  con- 
notas«ars  who  could  not  be  satinfled  without  feelmg  whether  the  figures  were 
ali^e.** — CoHHoi$$tmr,  May  15,  1755. 

Goldsmith  tfaos  describes  the  Vanxhall  of  about  1760: 

**  The  illuminatioiis  b^sn  before  we  arrived ;  and  I  must  confess  that  upon 
entering  the  Gardens  I  found  every  sense  overpaid  with  more  than  expected 
pleasure:  the  lights  every  where  glimmering  through  scarcely  moving  trees; 
the  full-bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness  of  night ;  the  natural  concert  of 
the  biida  in  the  more  retired  part  of  the  grove,  vieing  with  that  which  was  formed 
by  art;  tlie  company  gaily  dressed,  looking  satisfied,  and  the  tables  spread  with 
various  delicacies, — all  conspired  to  fill  my  imagination  with  the  visionsry  happi- 
ness of  the  Arabian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstssy  of  admiration.  '  Head 
of  Confucius/  cried  1  to  my  fhend,  '  this  is  fine  1  This  unites  rural  beauty  mith 
eonrtly  magnificence." — Citizen  of  the  Wwrld^  Letter  Ixxi. 

*«  The  last  gay  picture  in  Goldsmith's  life  Is  of  himself  snd  Sir  Joshua  (Rey- 
nolds) at  Vauxhall.  And  not  the  least  memorable  figures  in  that  sauntering 
crowd, — though  it  numbered  princes  and  ambassadors  then ;  and  on  its  tide  and 
torrent  of  fashion  floated  all  the  beauty  of  the  time :  and  through  its  lighted 
avenues  of  trees  glided  cabinet  ministers  and  their  daughters,  royal  dukes  and 
their  wives,  sgreeable  '  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  eighty-two/  and  all  the 
red-heeled  macaronies,— were  those  of  the  President  and  the  Ancient  History 
Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy."— Forster's  Ooldsmith^  p.  676. 

Mias  Bumey  also  lays  scenes  of  her  Evelina  and  Cecilia  in  Tanxhall 
Gardena.  Tyers  subsequently  bought  the  property :  he  died  in  1767 : 
'*  so  great  was  the  delight  he  took  in  this  place,  that,  poeaessing  his 
facnlties  to  the  last,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  Gardens  a 
few  hours  before  his  death,  to  take  a  last  look  at  them."  They  were 
called  Spring  Garden  until  1785 ;  and  the  license,  every  season,  is  to 
this  day  obtained  for  '*  Spring  Garden,  Yauxhall."  The  property  re- 
mained with  Tyers*8  family  until  it  was  sold  in  1822,  for  28,0001.,  to 
Bish,  Gye,  and  Hughes  (the  London  Wine  Company),  who  retained  it 
till  184().  The  most  profitable  season  was  in  1823;  133,279  visitors, 
29,590/.  receipts :  the  greatest  number  of  persons  in  one  night  was 
Aug.  2, 1833,  the  second  night  of  the  revival  of  the  shilling  admission, 
when  20,137  persons  paid  for  admission.  In  July  1841,  the  estate  (about 
II  acres),  with  its  buildings,  timber,  covered  walks,  &c.,  was  oifered 
for  sale  by  auction,  but  bought  in  at  20,200/.  The  estate  is  held  under 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  and  subject  only  to  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
1/.  3#.  7</.,  and  5#  a  year  for  tithe. 

The  Gardens  are  well  described  in  the  Ambulator^  12th  edition,  1820 ; 
where  the  paintings  in  the  supper- pavilions,  by  Hogarth  and  Hayman, 
are  eoumerated.  The  Gardens  nave  since  been  rented  by  various  enfre- 
prenewrt.  Their  arrangement  has  been  little  altered  from  Tyers's  plan, 
as  roaj  be  seen  by  the  old  views ;  one  of  the  earliest,  attached  to  A 
TVip  to  Vauxhall,  1737.  Tyers's  rustic  music-house  was  in  1758  re- 
placed bv  a  Gothic  orchestra,  built  by  a  carpenter  named  Maidman, 
with  niches,  ornaments,  &&  in  compo*.  The  general  pUn  is  a  quad- 
rangular grove,  a  colonnade,  two  semicircular  sweeps  of  pavilions,  a 
rotunda,  detached  theatre,  &c. ;  octagon  temples,  set  scenes,  machinery, 
sculpture,  a  firework  tower,  myriads  of  cut-glass  lamps,  &e.  The  ear- 
liest lamps  resembled  the  street-lamps  of  the  last  century. 

A  Yanxhall  sapper  nsnally  consisted  of 

'*  LllHput  chickens  boO'd ; 
Bnoellas  warm,  ttom  Vanxhall  ice. 
And  hams  that  flit  in  airy  slice. 

And  salads  scarcely  soU'd."— Load.  Mag.  Sept.  1M4. 
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To  which  should  be  added  arrack-punch  and  "  wax-li|?fats."    The  old 
punch-bowU,  platea,  and  mu^,  bore  a  representation  of  the  orchcitra. 

In  1827  was  produced  in  the  Gardens,  bj  BCr.  Farley,  of  CoTeat 
Garden  Theatre,  a  representation  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  set 
scenes  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  the  wood  and  ch&teau  of  Hougomont ;  also, 
horse  and  foot  soldiers,  artillery,  ammunition-waff ons,  &c. 

Vauxhall  Gardens  were  open  from  1732  to  1840  without  interraU- 
sion  ;  in  the  latter  year  they  were  closed  ;  but  were  opened  In  ISil  by 
Mitchell  and  Andrews,  of  Bond-street,  with  great  success,  and  this  year 
six  summer  fStes  were  got  up  here  by  Bunn.  The  pric^  of  admission 
to  the  gardens  was  It.  until  I7d2,  except  on  particular  nicrfatSy  as  on  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  when  it  was  lOt.  6d.  After  1792 
the  admission  was  raised  to  2s.,  including  tea  and  coffee;  in  1809  to 
St.  6d. ;  hi  1850  reduced  to  1#. ;  and  since  various.  At  the  Tittoria  Fete, 
July  1814  (admission  one  guinea),  1350  visitors  dined  in  the  rotunda. 
the  Duke  of  York  prending;  there  were  also  present  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester;  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  Duchess  of  York.    The  fireworks  were  by  Colonel  Congreve. 

At  the  sale  of  the  movable  property,  Oct.  1841,  twenty-four  pictures  by  Ho- 
gsrth  and  Hayman  produced  but  small  luro* :  tbey  bad  mostly  been  upon  the 
premUes  since  1742 ;  the  canvass  was  nailed  to  boards,  and  much  obscured  by  dire 
By  Hogarth :  Drunken  Han,  il.  is. ;  a  Woman  pulling  out  an  Old  Man**  grey 
hairs,  S/.  3«. ;  Jobson  and  Neli  in  the  Devil  to  pajf^  41.  4s. ;  the  Happy  Family, 
3i.  15«.;  Children  at  Play,  it.  Us.  6d.  By  Hayman:  Children  Bird*s-ne«iing, 
5/.  \0s  ;  Minstrfls,  32  ;  the  Enraged  Husband,  il.  is. ;  the  Bridal  Day,  61.  St.; 
BHndroan's  Buff,  3/.  is. ;  Prince  Henry  and  Falsuff,  71. :  Scene  tnm  the  Rake's 
Progress,  9/.  lis.;  Merry-makinir,  II.  \U.i  the  Jealous  Husband,  4/.;  Card-party, 
61.;  Children's  Party,  il.  ISs.;  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock,  1/.  10*.;  the  Doctor, 
il.  lis.  M.;  Cherry-bnb.  Zl.  15f.;  the  Storming  of  Seringapatam,  Si.  10*.;  Nep- 
tune and  Britannia,  iM,  ISs.  Four  busts  of  Simpson,  the  celebmted  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  were  sold  for  lOs. ;  and  a  bust  of  his  royal  shipmate,  William  IV.,  19s. 

Music. — Among  the  Vauxhall  composers  were  Arne,  Boyce,  Carter, 
Mountain,  Hook  (organist  upwards  of  40  years),  and  Signor  Storace. 
Male  singers :  Beard,  Lowe,  'Webb,  Dignum,  Yemon,  Hicledon,  Bra^ 
ham,  Pyiie,  Sinclair,  Tinney,  Robinson,  Bedford,  and  Sharp.  Females: 
Miss  Brent,  Mrs.  Wrighten,  Mrs.  Weischel  (mother  of  Mrs.  Billington), 
Mrs.  Mountain,  Signora  Storace,  Mrs.  Grouch,  Mrs.  Bland,  MiaaT^rer 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Liston),  Miss  Graddon,  Miss  Love,  Miss  Tnuatall,  &c. 
Italian  operas  were  performed  here  in  1829.  The  band  were  the  last 
to  wear  the  semicircular  or  cocked  hat : 

"  By  that  high  dome  that  trembling  glows 
With  lamps,  cock'd  hatSf  and  shiv'iing  bows. 

How  many  hearts  are  shook  I 
A  feather'd  chorister  is  there, 
Warbling  some  tender,  grove-like  air, 
Compos'd  by  Mr.  Hook.'*>-£oiMto»  Jfofaxtise,  Sept.  18S4. 

Fireworhs  were  first  occasionally  exhibited  at  Yaaxhall  in  1798.  In 
1802  the  first  Bailoon  ascent  took  place  here,  by  Garoerin  and  two 
companions.  In  1836  Green  ascended  in  his  new  **  Vauxhall  Balloon,** 
constructed  in  the  Gardena  (see  p.  28).  Mr.  John  Fillinham,  of  Wal> 
worth,  possesses  a  large  collection  of  Vauxhall  bills  of  enteiiainment, 
engravings,  and  other  interesting  records  of  the  Gardens. 

WALBROOK, 
A  narrow  street  named  from  the  stream  or  brook  which,  rising  on 
the  north  of  Moorfields,  entered  the  City  throuah  the  foatts,  between 
Bishopsgate  and  Moorgate,  and  proceeded  nearly  along  the  line  of  the 
new  street  of  that  name ;  thence,  according  to  Stow,  across  Lothbury, 
beneath  the  kitchen  of  Grocers'  Hall  and  St.  Mildred's  Church,  throqgh 
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Bncklersbarr,  past  the  sigii  of  th«  **  Old  Barge*'  (from  Thames  barges 
bein^  rowed  up  there);  and  thence  through  the  present  Walbrook- 
street,  under  which  it  still  runs  as  a  sewer,  and  discharges  itself,  bj 
a  part  of  Elbow-lane,  down  Greenwich-lane,  into  the  Thames  at  Dow- 
g^ate.  The  Walbrook  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  connecting  Budge-row 
and  Cannon-street,  and  several  other  bridges,  but  was  vaulted  over 
'  witb  brick,  and  it«i  banks  built  upon,  long  since;  so  that  in  Stow's 
time  the  coarse  of  Walbrook  was  "  hidden  under  ground,  and  thereby 
hardly  known. '  The  brook  was  navigable  not  merely  to  Bucklersbury 
but  as  far  as  Coleman-street,  where  a  Roman  boat-hook  has  been  found ; 
and  with  it  was  found  a  coin  of  Alectus,  who  ruled  in  Britain  towards 
tbe  close  of  the  third  century.  In  forming  Prince's*  street,  the  work- 
men came  upon  the  course  of  the  brook,  which  the  Romans  had  em- 
banked with  wooden  piles ;  and  the  bed  was  thickly  strewn  with  coins, 
braas  scales,  stjrli,  knives,  tools,  pottery,  &c.  In  Walbrook  was  one  of 
the  three  taverns  in  London  licensed  to  sell  sweet  wines  in  the  reign  of 
Bdward  III.  Walbrook  gives  name  to  the  ward:  at  its  north-east 
comer  is  St.  Stephen* t  Church,  described  at  page  160.  Lower  down, 
upon  the  brook,  at  Dowgate-hill,  was  the  church  of  Allhallows  the 
iJeas,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  not  rebuilt;  but  its  burial- 
ip-ound,  with  a  solitary  altar- tomb,  remains.  Nearly  opposite  London 
Stone,  in  June  1852,  was  unearthed  part  of  the  cloister  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  which  stood  near  Walbrook  bank  at  Dowgate, 
and  was  named  Boat-haw  from  being  near  a  yard  where  boat-building 
was  carried  on:  here  was  interred  Fitzalwin,  first  Mayor  of  London. 

WAPPING, 

A  hamlet  of  Stepney,  is  now  a  long  street  extending  from  Lower  East 
Smithfield,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  to  New  Crane.  It  was 
commenced  building  in  1571,  to  secure  the  manor  from  the  depredations 
of  the  river,  which  made  the  whole  site  a  great  wash ;  the  commis- 
sioners of  sewers  nghtlv  thinking  that  **  the  tenants  would  not -fail 
being  attentive  to  their  hves  and  property.**  Stow  calls  it  **  Wapping 
in  the  Wose,**  or  Wash. 

Here  was  ExeeuHon  Doekf  **  the  usual  place  for  hanging  of  pirates  and  sea- 
rovers,  at  the  lo%-water  mark,  and  there  to  remain  till  three  tides  had  over- 
flowed them ;  but  since  the  gallows  being  after  removed  farther  off.  a  continual 
street  or  fllihy  strait  pausge,  with  alleys  of  small  tenements  or  cottages  built, 
inhabited  by  Kallors'  victuallers,  along  by  the  river  of  Thames  almost  lo  Rad- 
cliffe,  a  good  mile  Arom  the  Tower."— 5tow. 

To  Wapping,  in  1689,  Lord  Chancellor  JefTeries  fled,  disguised  as  a 
sailor,  but  was  there  identified  in  a  public-house  bv  a  scrivener  whom 
be  had  terrified  when  he  was  Lord  Uhief  Justice.  Joseph  Ames,  author 
of  the  Typographical  Antiquities,  F.R.S.,  and  Secretary  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  was  a  ship-chandler  at  Wapping,  where  he  died  in  1758 : 
**  he  was  a  person  of  vast  application  anu  industry  in  collecting  old 
printed  books,  prints,  and  other  curiosities,  both  natural  and  artificial*' 
(Co/e).  John  Day,  with  whom  originated  "Fairlop  Fair,"  in  Hainault 
Forest,  was  a  block  and  pump  maker  at  Wapping.  Here  the  first 
Fuchsia  brought  to  England  from  the  West  Indies,  being  seen  by  Mr. 
Lee,  the  nurservman,  became,  in  the  next  flowering  season,  the  parent 
of  dOO  fuchsia-plants,  which  Lee  sold  at  one  guinea  each. 

Wapping  is  noted,  as  in  Stow's  time,  for  its  nautical  signs,  its  ship 
and  boat  builders,  rope-makers,  biscuit-bakers  and  provision-dealers; 
mast,  oar,  and  block  makers ;  ship-chandlers  and  sail-makers :  and  the 
name  Wapping  was  probably  derived  from  the  ship's  rope  called  a  wapp; 
or  from  wapin-schaw,  a  periodical  exhibition  of  arms,  which  mav  for- 
merly have  been  held  upon  this  open  ground.        Digitized  by  GoOQie 
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Among  the  thiily-six  teverns  tad  publlc-hoaMt  In  Wapping  Higb-ctreet  mad 
Wapping  Wall,  are  the  Bigna  of  the  Ship  and  PHot,  Ship  aad  Star,  Ship  aad 
Punch-bowl,  Union  Flag  and  Punch-bowl,  the  Gun,  North  American  SaJor, 
Golden  Anchor,  Anchor  and  Hope,  the  Ship,  Town  of  Ramtgate,  Qneen'a  land- 
ing, Ship  and  Whale,  the  Three  Mariners,  and  the  Prospect  of  Whitby. 

Between  No*.  224  and  225  is  the  entrance  to  the  TnAJiEa  TiiinrsL 
(■ee  p.  712) ;  and  between  288  and  304  are  Wapping  Old  SUirm: 

**  Your  Holly  has  always  been  true,  she  declares. 
Since  ivt  time  we  parted  at  Wapping  Old  Biairs.**— Dlbdia's  Wmtermam, 

Many  of  the  wood-built  wharf  and  house  fironts  towards  the  river 
are  quaint  and  old. 

WATER-SUPPLY  OF  LONDON. 
The  earliest  water-supply  was  derired  firom  the  Thames,  by  direct 
carriai^e,  or  from  the  bournes  or  streams  whidi  flowed  tluroa^h  the 
town,  but  are  now  oorered  sewers.  The  water  was  laid  from  these 
springs  in  leaden  pipes,  as  early  as  the  r^jgo  of  Henry  II  l.,  to  Cov- 
uuiTs  in  Tarious  paru  of  the  town  (see  p.  228),  whence  It  was  eoBTeycd 
in  buckets  and  carts :  from  Tyburn  in  1286 ;  ttmn  Hlffhburj  in  1438  ; 
from  Hackney  in  1535;  from  liampstead  in  1543;  and  iroin  Hoztoo  in 
1546.  In  1581,  Morice  threw  a  jet  of  the  Thames  orer  old  St.  Mains' 
steeple,  before  which  "  no  such  thing  was  known  in  EDfrland  as  this 
raising  of  water.**  Next  year  were  formed  London  Bndf^  Water- 
works, described  at  page  55.  In  I6i8  was  opened  the  Nbw  Rivbb 
(see  page  550),  when  commenced  the  modem  systems  of  sapplj,  now 
executed  by  seven  companies. 

1.  The 'New  Ritbr  Coupaut  (see  page  560). 

2.  The  East  Lomdok  Watbr- works,  supplied  from  the  riTer  Lea, 
near  Old  Ford,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  resenroin,  with  aa  aque- 
duct or  conduit  under  the  river  to  connect  them  all.  **  The  preasore 
requisite  to  drive  the  water  through  the  mains  In  the  dbtrict  is  given 
bv  a  oolumn  of  water  iu  a  vertical  iron  sUmd-pipe,  open  at  the  top, 
about  180  feet  high,  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  3  feet  6  in. 
at  the  top ;  the  water  being  kept  at  a  suitable  level  in  the  pipe  by  the 
action  of  the  pumps  li^  the  steam-engine,  the  first  Cornish  engine  used 
for  other  than  minmg  par  poses."-— Weale's  Londtmy  p.  852. 

3.  The  Grand  Junction  Water- works,  first  projected  in  179S, 
works  commenced  1811,  and  first  supplied  from  the  rivers  Colne  and 
Brent,  and  the  Ruislip  springs,  bj  way  of  the  Psddington  Canal ;  but 
since  1820  supplied  from  the  Thames.  The  present  works  are  above 
£ew  Bridge,  where  the  water  is  pumped  from  the  middle  of  the  river 
to  the  filter-beds.  The  great  Cornish  steam-engrUie  is  the  largest  of  the 
kind  ever  made :  it  raises  3257  gallons  of  water  per  minute  in  a  stand- 
pipe  nearly  220  feet  high :  and  the  main  which  brings  the  water  to  Lon- 
don is  between  6  and  7  miles  in  length,  and  80  inches  diameter.  The 
Company's  storing-reservoir  on  Camden  Hill,  Bajswater,  contains 
6,000,000  gallons. 

4.  The  West  Middlesex  Water- works,  commenced  in  1806, 
pump  their  water  from  the  Thames  at  Barnes  into  two  subsiding  re* 
servoirs  of  16  acres  area,  whence  the  water  is  forced  through  a  main- 
pipe  under  the  Thames,  Hammersmith,  and  thence  to  the  elevated 
reservoirs,  one  of  which,  on  Primrose  Hill,  contains  4,750,000  gallons : 
some  of  the  houses  supplied  by  this  Company  are  ten  miles  from  the 
spot  whence  the  water  is  forced. 

5.  The  Chelsea  Water- works  were  originally  founded  in  1724, 
and  early  supplied  the  palace  and  govemment-olfices.  Their  present 
works,  20  acres,  are  north-east  of  Chelsea  Reach ;  where  the  water, 
drawn  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  is  pumped  into  subsiding  rcser- 
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Toirs,  and  then  into  iilter-bedB :  the  Compftny  have  aUo  two  elerated 
retenroin  in  the  Green  Park  and  Hyde  Park. 

d.  The  South VTABK  and  Vauxrall  Water* works,  in  Battereea 
Fields,  are  supplied  from  the  Thames,  and  have  two  depositing  reser- 
voirs of  82,000,000  gallons,  and  two  filtering  reserroirs  of  11,000,000 
gallons :  the  two  Btand-pipes  are  each  150  feet  high.  Until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Old  London  Bridge,  Soathwark  was  supplied  with  water  from 
ponds  at  St.  MarTOrerie  s,  and  works  under  one  of  the  southern  arches 
of  the  bridge.  This  Company,  with  the  Grand  Junction,  and  West 
Middlesex,  have  also  Works  at  Hampton,  opened  in  1865. 

7.  The  Lambktk  Water-woeks  are  described  at  page  489. 

Daily  average  supply  of  water  by  the  above  Companies  in  1858 : 

Gallons.  Houses. 

Kew  River 17,537,396  ....  90,510 

East  London           .        .        ,        .  ll,9i^0,989  ....  6S,H2 

Grand  JuncUon     ....  5,115.675  ....  10,019 

West  Middlesex     ....  5,000,606  ....  34,376 

Chelsea 6,632,000  ....  23.725 

Southwark  and  Tauxhall  8,501.837  ....  40,046 

Lambeth 5,6oS,000  ....  25,583 


59,381,503  286,401 

The  ffennpstead  Waier-vforkt,  first  established  under  35  Henry  Vllf. 
cap.  10,  supply  Kentish  Town  and  Camden  Town  from  springs  and  wells. 

Tbe  daily  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  when  44,000,000  gallons, 
was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  would  fill  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  "  a  quan- 
tity which,  large  as  it  is,  could  be  delivered  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a 
brook  nine  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  running  at  the  rate  of  three 
feet  per  second,  or  little  more  than  two  miles  per  hour.  *  *  *  If 
the  mains  (supply-pipes)  were  allowed  to  flow  into  the  area  of  St.  James's 
Park,  they  would  m  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  flood  its  en- 
tire space  with  a  depth  of  80  inches  of  water ;  and  the  whole  annual 
supply  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  submerge  the  City  (one  mile  square) 
90  feet/'— Quarterly  Review,  Mo.  cxc. 

Five  of  the  seven  Companies  draw  their  water  from  the  Thames, 
**  adjacent  to  the  outpouring  of  all  the  common-sewers ;"  and  although 
the  removal  of  the  works  from  the  town,  hijj^her  up  the  stream,  with 
subsidence  and  filtration,  hare  modified  the  evil,  the  best  water,  and  the 
best  means  of  supply,  remain  undecided.  Artesian  Wells,  sunk  throush 
the  London  clay  into  the  chalk,  produce  excellent  water,  but  fail  m 
dry  weather,  and  are  affected  if  a  deeper  well  be  sunk  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (See  Artesian  Wells,  p.  20.)  The  deepeH  Weil  in  Lon- 
don, 622  ft.,  is  stated  to  be  that  at  Combe  and  Co.'s  brewery.  Long 
Acre.  The  well  on  the  site  of  the  Excise  Office  is  ^.00  feet.— TAe  Builder, 

Within  the  Bank  of  EngUuid  an  Artesian  well  was  completed  in  1852 : 
it  is  SSsO  feet  deep,  100  feet  being  in  the  chalk:  the  water  is  raised  to 
tanks  of  /;0,000  gallons,  in  the  roof,  by  the  same  steam-engine  that 
prints  the  bank-notes,  &c  With  these  tanks  is  connected  a  foun- 
tain, which  throws  a  column  of  water  30  feet  high,  amongst  the  branches 
of  two  of  the  finest  lime-trees  in  London.* 

Tbe  York  Buildings  Water-works,  formed  in  1691,  leased  to  the 
New  River  Company  in  1818,  and  abolished  1829,  are  described  at  p.  694. 

•  The  fountain  Is  placed  on  the  site  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Chriatopher-Ie- 
Stoeks.  The  last  ftineral  which  took  place  here  was  thai  of  Jenkins,  a  Bank  clerk, 
who  was  7i  feet  in  height,  and  his  outer  coffin  was  8  feet  in  length :  he  was  per- 
mitted to  be  burled  within  the  walls  of  the  Bank,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
disinterment,  on  account  of  his  unusual  height.  ^  . 
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WATLINO-STREET, 

Commenciog  at  the  north -east  corner  of  St.  Paurt-charchjard,  and 
formerly  extending  through  Budge-row  and  Cannon-street,  b  eoosi- 
dered  to  have  been  the  principal  street  of  Roman  London,  and  **  one  oC 
the  foar  grand  Roman  ways  in  Britain;"*  as  well  as  a  British  road 
before  the  arriral  of  the  Romans :  **  with  the  Britons  it  was  s  forest- 
lane  or  trackway ;  with  the  Romans  it  became  a  stratum,  street,  or 
raised  road,  constructed  according  to  their  well-known  manners** 
(A.  J.  Rempe,  Archteologia^  xxvi.  467).  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
discovery  of  British  remains  on  the  line,  in  Cannon-street.  '  The 
Romans  made  it  part  of  their  grand  route  from  the  point  of  their 
invasion,  throusrh  a  portion  of  Kent  and  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Surrey,  and  thence  from  Stoney-street  over  the  Thames  to  ]>ow|^e, 
north  oftheriver,  by  the  present  Watling-street,  to  Aldersgate;  where, 
quitting  the  City,  it  ran  along  Goswell-street  to  the  west  <^  IsUogton, 
through  Hagbush-lane  (the  road  in  part  remuns),  to  Verulaminm,  or 
St.  Alban's.  Dr.  Stukeley,  however,  maintains  that  the  old  Watling- 
street  did  not  enter  London,  but,  in  its  course  from  Verulam,  crowed 
the  Oxford-road  at  Tyburn,  and  thence  ran  over  part  of  Hyde  Park. 
and  by  May  Fair  through  St.  James's  Park,  to  the  Wool-staple  at  West- 
minster,  and  crossed  the  Thames  by  Stanegate-ferry,  across  St.  George's 
Fields,  and  south  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  Kent-street,  to  Deptford  and 
^lackheath.  Stnkelev  adds :  ^  as  London  increased,  passengers  went 
through  the  City  by  Cannon-street,  Watling-street,  and  Holborn,  this 
being  a  vicinal  branch  of  Watling-street.'*  Wren,  however,  considers 
it  to  hare  been  the  centre  or  PraBtorian  way  of  the  old  Roman  station; 
the  principal  gate  being  at  Eastcheap.  In  1863,  in  excavating  Bodge- 
row,  there  was  discovered  a  fragment  of  Roman  waU. 

"  Watling-street  crossed  the  Walhrook  by  a  hridg«  at  the  junction  of  Can- 
non-street and  Budge-row;  and  then  branching  off  at  London  Stone,  in  Cannon- 
street,  ran  along  the  Langbourne  to  Aldgate ;  vhilst  a  smaller  road  ran  from  the 
ferry  at  Dowgate  towards  Cripplegate,  one  of  the  three  City  gate?  during  the  Ro- 
man rule.  Enough  of  remains  of  houses  have  been  found  in  Budge  row  and 
Watling-street  to  show  that  the  rudiments  of  a  street,  in  continuation  of  the 
line  from  A'dgate,  existed  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook."— i^oftowel  MUreU.  Ko.  e. 

Tliis  street,  says  Leland,  was  formerly  called  AiMing  (or  A*a6le) 
street,  from  being  near  the  Old  Change  (see  page  28')),  where  the  Mint 
formerly  was;  and  afterwards,  corruptly,  WatkeUna  and  Wailimg 
street:  but  from  this  Stow  dissents.  By  another,  Watling  is  traced  to 
the  ancient  British  words,  gwaith,  work,  and  lea,  l^ion,  whence 
gwaith-lea,  i.e.  legion- work  (6ent«  if oo.  1796).  Dr.  Jamieson  states 
it  to  have  been  '<  called  by  the  Romans  Via  Lactea  (Milky  Way),  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  broad  street,  or  causeway',  befng  as  ii 
were  paved  with  stars."  Moxon,  in  his  T^tar  to  Astronomy,  1670, 
describing  the  Milky  Way,  observes :  **  some,  in  a  sporting  manner,  call 
it  Watling-street;  but  whj  they  call  it  so  I  cannot  tell,  except  it  be  in 
regard  to  the  narrowness  it  seemeth  to  have."  The  south  side  hM  been 
almost  entirely  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  and  the  narrowness  of  Watling> 
street  has  disappeared  in  the  fine  broad  thoroughfare  of  Cannon- 
street  West.  Watling-street  has  been,  since  Stow's  time,  inhibited  by 
'*  wealthy  drapers,  retailers  of  woollen  cloths,  both  broad  and  narrow, 
of  all  sorts."  Hatton  describes  it  as  "much  inhabited  by  wholesale 
grocers,  tobacconists,  and  other  great  dealers.'*  Several  of  the  new 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon-street  are  the  mansion-Uke 
warehouses  of  wholesale  stationers. 

•  The  WaUing-street  Thistle  (JSrys^'sm  eampesfre)  Is  named  tttna  this  ancient 
roid  being  its  only  known  habitat  In  England.— Baker's  A'orOMte.  Qt^»§.  a.»t. 
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WAX- WORK  SHOWS. 

The  oldest  Exhibition  of  Wax-work  in  England  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  that  at  Wettmituter  Abbev,  called  ''the  Plaj  of  the 
Dead  Volks/'  and  **  the  Ragged  Regiment/'  Of  this  collection  we  find 
the  following  account  in  a  description  of  the  Abbey,  <*  its  monuments 
and  curiosities,**  **  printed  for  J.  Newbery,  at  the  Bible  and  Sun,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church jard,  1754  :*' 

**  OTer  this  chapel  (Islip,  otherwise  St.  Erasmus)  Is  a  chantry  in  which  are  two 
lai^e  wain«cot  presses  Ml  of  the  effigiei  of  princes  and  others  of  high  quality,  hurled 
in  this  Abbey.  These  effigies  resembled  the  deceased  as  near  as  possible,  and 
were  wont  to  be  exposed  at  the  funerals  of  our  princes  antf  other  great  personages 
in  open  chariots,  with  their  proper  ensigns  of  royally  or  honour  appended.  Those 
that  are  here  laid  up  are  in  a  sad  mangled  condition ;  some  stripped,  and  others 
in  tattered  robes,  but  all  maimed  or  broken.  The  meet  ancient  are  the  least  in- 
jured, by  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the  costliness  of  their  clothes  had  occasioned 
this  ravage;  for  the  robes  of  Edward  VI.,  which  were  once  of  crimson  velvet,  but 
now  appear  like  leather,  are  left  entire ;  but  those  of  Q.  Elizabeth  and  K.  James 
the  First  are  entirely  stript,  as  are  all  the  rest,  of  every  thing  of  value.  In  two 
handsome  wainscot  presses  are  the  effigies  of  K.  William  and  Q  Mary,  and  Q, 
Anne,  in  good  condition,  and  greatly  admired  by  every  eye  that  beholds  them." 
The  figure  of  Cromwell  is  not  here  mentioned;  but  in  the  account  of  his  lying- 
in-state,  the  effigies  is  described  as  made  to  the  life,  in  wax,  appnrelled  In  velvet, 
gold  laee,  and  ermine.  Thia  effigies  was  laid  upon  the  bed-of-state,  and  carried 
upon  the  hearse  In  the  funeral  procession ;  both  were  then  deposited  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  but  at  the  Restoration,  the  hearse  was  broken  in  piecea,and the 
elBgiea  was  destroyed  after  hanging  (tom  a  window  at  Whitehall. 

In  the  Picture  of  London,  1806,  the  collection  is  described  as  ''a 
variety  of  figures  in  wax,  in  cases  with  glass  doors,  which  are  shown  as 
curious  to  the  stranger  ;*'  their  exhibition  was  continued  until  1838. 

The  New  Exchange,  Strand,  was  also  noted  for  its  Wax-work  shows. 

Mb8.  Salmon's  Wax- work,  in  Fleet-street,  is  described  at  p.  306. 
The  minor  exhibitions  of  wax-work  are  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  but 
we  may  Instance  a  collection  of  figures  shown  at  the  Queen's  Bazaar, 
•Oxford-street,  is  1830  ;  and  Dubourg's  Mechanical  Exhibition,  in  Wind- 
mill-atreet,  Haymarket ;  as  admirable  specimens  of  foreign  ingenuity 
in  wax-modelling.  To  these  may  foe  aidded  the  lifelike  and  spirited 
figures  of  costumed  natives  ef  Mexico,  and  American  Indians,  modelled 
in  wax  with  surprising  minuteneM  and  artistic  feeling,  both  in  the 
.position  and  grouping,  varied  expression,  and  anatomical  development : 
these  figures,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  gained  for  their  artist, 
N.  Montanari,  a  prize  medal. 

Madame  Tdssaud  and  Son's  Collection,  Baker-street,  Portman- 
square,  is  stated  to  be  the  oldest  exhibition  in  Europe.  It  was  commenced 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  at  Paris  in  1780,  and  was  first  shown  in 
London,  at  the  Lyceum,  Strand,  in  1802.  It  now  consists  of  upwards  of 
200  figures  in  wax,  in  the  costume  of  their  time,  and  several  in  the  dresses 
which  they  actually  wore;  besides  a  large  collection  of  paintings  and 
sculpture,  arranged  in  superb  saloons,  the  largest  240  feet  by  49  feet. 

Madame  Tussaud  was  bora  at  Berne,  in  Switserland,  in  1760.  When  a  child  she 
was  taught  to  model  figures  in  wax,  by  her  uncle  M.  Curiius,  at  whose  house 
she  often  dined  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Dr.  Franklin,  Hirabeau,  and  La  Fayette, 
of  whose  heads  she  took  easts.  She  taught  drawing  and  modelling  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  many  of  the  French  noblesse,  Just  before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
She  also  modelled  in  wax  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton ;  and  often  took  models 
of  heads  severed  on  the  scaffold.  Thus  she  commenced  her  collection  of  royaliits, 
revolution bts,  generals,  authors  and  men  of  science,  and  dlstinftuished  ladies ; 
with  which  she  came  to  London  in  1802.  She  has  left  her  Memoirs  and  Reminit' 
eeneet,  published  in  1838;  a  very  curious  narrative  of  the  old  French  Revolution, 
and  its  leading  characters  en  coitume.  Madame  Tussaud  died  in  London,  15  April 
1850,  aged  90 ;  her  mother  lived  to  the  same  age,  her  grandmother  to  104,  and  her 
great-grandmother  to  1 11.  ^g.^,^^,  .^ GoOgle 
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The  Tuasaud  Collection  not  only  conUine  fine  ipecimeiM  of  modelSBg 
in  waXy  bnt  a  curioas  aseembliige  of  coetnme  and  pervonal  deeondoo, 
memorialB  of  celebrated  charaGters,  hiatorical  group*,  &c.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  oostamed  recnmbeDt  effigies  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  a  group  of  Henry  VUI.  and  his  six  queens  ;  Edward  Tl. 
and  Henry  Vlf.;  Queen  Tictoria  and  Prince  Albert^  and  the  rojal 
children ;  Alexander  Emperor  of  Russia,  taken  from  life,  in  Enfrl^nd, 
in  1814 ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  from  life,  in  1815 ;  Louis  XTI.,  lus  qcten 
and  children,  modelled  from  Hfe,  in  1790,  and  exhibited  at  La  Petite 
Trianon ;  Lord  Nelson,  the  cast  taken  ^m  his  face  ;  the  beaatifol 
Madame  TAmaranthe;  Madame  Tussaud,  taken  by  herself;  Willitis 
Cobbett,  very  like ;  Madame  Grisi  as  Lncresia  Bor|pa ;  Richard  HL, 
from  the  portrait  at  Arundel  Castle ;  Voltaire  (taken  frooi  life  a  fev 
months  Imore  his  death),  and  a  Coauette  of  the  sanae  period,  both  ad- 
mirably characteristic;  Loushkin,  tne  Russian  giant,  8  ft.  5  in.  hiirk; 
Jenny  Lind,  rery  like ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  modelled  bj  Madame  1W 
saud,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1828. 

The  Hall  ofSSngg:  the  ceiUng  painted  by  TborabiD.  Here  are 
portraits  of  Queen  '^ctoria  (Hayter);  Prince  Albert  (Flatten);  George 
IV.  (Lawrence) ;  'WiUiam  IT.  (Simpson) ;  George  IlL  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte (Reynolds);  George  II.  (Hudson);  Louis  XIT*  (Paroael).  Also 
a  group  of  figures  of  Queen  Victoria  (the  throne  from  Carlton  Falace) ; 
the  Queen  Dowager,  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
Princess  Augusta,  in  coronation  robes ;  George  IIL  taken  firom  Hfe  ia 
1809;  William  IV.  as  Lord  High  AdmiraL 

In  the  richljT-gilt  chamber  adjoining  is  George  IV.  in  his  eoronaCioB 
robe,  which,  with  two  other  robes,  oontain  6ffl  feet  of  velvet  and  ea- 
broidery,  and  cost  18^0001. :  the  chair  is  the  homaffe-chair  used  at  the 
coronation ;  and  the  crown  and  sceptre,  orb,  oroers,  &e.  are  oopies 
from  the  actual  regalia.  Here  is  a  larffe  picture  of  the  Birth  of  Veons, 
by  Boucher ;  and  of  the  Marriage  of  George  IV.,  with  many  portraits. 

NapoUtm  12s/tes.--The  eamp-bedstead  on  whieh  Hapoleon  died ;  the 
counterpane  stained  with  his  blood.  Cloak  worn  at  Marengo.  Three 
eagles  taken  at  Waterloo.  Cradle  of  the  King  of  Rome.  Bronse  poBt« 
humous  cast  of  Napoleon,  and  hat  worn  by  him.  Whole-leogth  portrsit 
of  the  Emperor,  from  Fontaineblean ;  Marie  Louise  and  Josephme,  sad 
other  portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  funily.  Bust  of  Napoleon,  by  Canora. 
Isabey\  Portrait  Table  of  the  Marshals.  Napoleon'a  three  Car- 
ria^^es :  two  from  Waterloo,  and  a  landau  flrom  St.  Helena.  His  gardea 
chair  and  drawing-room  chair.  **  The  flag  of  Elba."  Napdeoa's  sword, 
diamond,  tooth-brush,  and  table-knife ;  dessert  knife,  fo»,  and  spoon; 
colFee-cup ;  a  piece  of  willow-tree  from  St.  Helena ;  ahoe-soda  ud 
handkerchiefs,  shirt,  &c.  Model  figure  of  NapNoleon  in  the  clothes  ke 
wore  at  Longwood ;  and  porcelain  dessert-senrioe  used  by  him.  Ns* 
.  poleon's  hair  and  tooth,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Relies, — Nelson's  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  ooat  worn 
at  the  Nile.  Snuff-box  of  James  II.  Shirt  worn  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France  when  stabbed  by  RaTaillao  ffrom  Cardinal  Masarine's  oollectioo). 
Coat  and  waistcoat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  given  to  Haydon,  the 
painter.    Model  of  Longwood,  St.  Helena. 

l%e  Chamber  of  Horrors  contains  portrait  figures  of  the  murderers 
Rush  and  the  Mannings,  Good  and  Greenacre,  Counroisier  and  Gould, 
Burke  and  Hare ;  Fieschi  and  the  infernal  machine ;  Marat,  taken  imme- 
diately after  his  assassination ;  heads  of  French  BeTolutionists ;  th« 
decapitating  knife  and  lunette ;  model  of  the  guillotioe,  &c. :  this  being 
a  class  of  models  in  which  Madame  Tussaud  excelled  in  her  youth. 
Admission  to  the  general  collection,  1#.;  Chamber  of  Horrors,  fid- 
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Th«  Obibntal  anb  Tubkibb  Mubbum,  St.  G«orffe*8  GaUerj, 
Knightotnidge,  opened  18M,  oootains  models  from  Eastern  life,  with  cos- 
tumesy  arms,  and  implements ;  set  scenes  of  Turkish  baths,  oofFee-shops, 
and  basaars ;  a  wedding,  repasts,  and  conndls ;  the  palaoe,  the  harem,  and 
the  diran ;  street  scenes,  &c. :  the  figures  are  modelled  in  wax  bT  James 
Boggi,  with  wonderful  Tarietr  of  expression  and  character.  Admission 
1#.  In  the  same  gallerj  was  formerly  exhibited  the  Chinese  Collection, 
the  figures  of  which  were  modelled  in  a  kind  of  day. 

WESTICINSTEB, 
The  general  title  of  the  western  portion  of  the  metropolis,  but  pro- 
perlv  applying  only  to  the  City  of  Westminster,  or  *Uhe  parish  of 
St.  Ilargaret,  including  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
ffelist;  the  other  parishes  constituting  the  Liberties  of  Westminster." 
(Reo,  M.  E,  C.  Waleoit)  It  is  named  from  the  founding  of  St.  Peter's 
Bfinster  on  Thomey  Island  in  the  seventh  century,  which  was  called 
West  Minster  to  ^stinguish  it  fh>m  St.  Paul's,  the  church  of  the  East 
Saxons :  thus  the  town  grew  up  around  the  monastery  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  The  island  site,  **  formed  by  the  rude  diannel  worn  by 
the  rfrer  tides,"  in  a  charter  of  King  OfTa,  a.d.  786,  is  caUed  '<  Tomeia 
in  loco  terribili,  quod  dicitur  est.  Westmunster."^  King  Edgar's  charter 
describes  Westminster  to  extend  firom  Fleet  Ditch,  next  the  City  of 
London,  to  the  Military  Way,  now  the  Horseferry-road ;  and  firom 
Tybonm  and  Holboume  te  the  Thamea.  Subsequently  the  boundary  of 
the  City  of  London  was  extended  from  Fleet  Ditch  to  Temple  Bar. 

Thomtjf  Island,  470  yards  long  and  870  yards  broad,  was  insulated 
by  a  small  stream,  called  in  modem  timea  Long  Ditch,  which  has  been 
traced  from  the  Thames  at  Manchester-buildniffs,  acron  King-street 
by  Gardener's-lane,  by  Prince's-street  (where  it  Is  the  common  sewer), 
to  Tothill-street,  and  thence  to  the  Thames  at  the  end  of  Abingdon-st. 

**  This  island  comprised  the  precinct  of  the  Abbey  and  Palace,  which  were 
furtber  defended  by  lofty  stooe  walls;  those  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Col- 
lege gardens  being  the  last  rsmalns  of  such  defbncet  of  a  later  date.  Tbey  were 
pierced  with  four  gateways :  the  first  in  Klng-stxeet;  the  second  near  New 
Palace-yard,  the  foundations  of  which  were  seen  in  December  a.d.  1836,  in 
excaratiog  for  a  sewer ;  the  third  opening  Into  Tetbill-street ;  and  the  fourth  near 
the  mill  in  College^street.  The  precinct  was  entered  by  two  bridges :  one  crossed 
the  water  of  Long  Ditch,  at  the  east  end  ef  Gardener's-lane,  having  been  butlt  by 
Queen  MatUda,  the  consort  of  King  Henry  I.,  for  foot  passengers ;  the  other 
still  exists  at  the  east  end  of  College-street,  underneath  the  pavement,— it  eon* 
neeted  MUlbank  wiih  DIrty-Iane."— Walcott's  Wettmiiuter,  p.  3. 

In  Domesday-Book,  Westminster  is  designated  a  village,  with  about 
SO  holders  of  land,  and  **  pannage  for  a  hundred  hogs,  probably  in 
part  of  the  forest  of  Middlesex,  on  the  north-west ;  so  that  the  Liberty 
of  Westminster  thus  early  extended  northward  to  Tyburn :  the  whole 
of  the  Abbey  and  Palaoe  precinct,  south  of  Pall  Mall,  was  called  by  the 
Normans,  **  Thorney  Island  and  tout  le  champ."  In  Domesday,  also, 
is  *<  the  vineyard  lately  made  bv  Bainard,"  a  Norman  follower  of  the 
Confessor  or  the  Conqueror.  IVestward,  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's 
extends  to  Chelsea,  and  includes  Kensington  jPalace.  In  1174,  Fits- 
stephen  describes  the  Royal  Palace  as  about  two  miles  westward  of 
the  City  of  London,  with  an  intervening  suburb  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
Around  the  Old  Palaoe  the  courtiers  and  nobility  fixed  their  town  resi- 
dences. The  establishment  of  the  Wool-staple  at  Westminster  made  it 
the  early  resort  of  merchants ;  the  Law  Courts  were  fixed  here,  and 
thenceforth  Parliaments  were  more  frequently  held;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII ,  Westminster  obtained  the  title  of  City,  from  its  having 
been  for  a  short  time  the  residence  and  see  of  a  bishop.  St.  ^lartin's- 
m-the-Fields  became  a  parish  1853-01.  Pooalr> 
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Early  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth,  aboat  16G0,  a  plan  shows 
Westminster  united  to  London  bj  a  double  line  of  buildings,  extentini; 
from  the  paUice  of  Whitehall  (built  bj  Henrj  III.),  bj  Charing  Cross 
and  along  the  Strand.  Around  Westminster  Abbej  and  Hall,  the 
buildings  formed  a  town  of  several  streets;  and  at  the  dose  of  Charles 
IL's  reign  thej  had  extended  westward  along  the  south  side  of  St. 
James's  Park,  and  southward  along  Millbank  to  the  Konehrrj  op- 
posite Lambeth  Palace.  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  Weatminster  was  the 
abode  of  great  numbers  of  felons,  mnsterlesa  men,  and  cutpnrMa;  aadin 
the  next  reign,  "  almost  every  fourth  house  was  an  alehouse,  barbenag 
all  sorts  of  lewd  and  badde  people."  To  the  church  of  St.  Margaret 
(originally  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor)  was  added,  in  173S,  St 
John's  near  Millbank;  and  in  1747  was  completed  Westminster  Bri^e. 
The  old  streets  were  so  narrow,  that  "  opposite  neighbours  nsight  sh^ 
hands  out  of  the  windows  ;'*  and  a  knot  of  wretched  lanes  and  alleys 
were  called  ''the  deseK  of  Westminster."  For  a  centnrj  past  tboe 
miserable  abodes  have  been  in  course  of  remoTaL 

Among  the  old  Westminster  Signs,  mentioned  in  the  parish  books, 
are  the  Rose  (the  Tudor  badge) ;  the  Lamb  and  the  Sara4»sn'a  Head 
(Crusades) ;  and  the  White  Hart  (Richard  IL),  to  this  day  the  sign  of 
Elliot's  Ale-brewery  at  Pimlieo. 

Westminster  is  governed  'hj  a  High- Steward  and  a  High^Baaliff. 
The  first  High-Steward  was  the  great  Lord  Burghley.  The  City  hss 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  1  Edward  VI. 

Abtngdon-street  has  been  built  in  place  of  Dirty-Une. 

Almonry,  the  (see  page  4),  has  disappeared. 

St  Anne'i'Utne,  namwi  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Mother  af  Oar  Lady. 
was  part  of  the  orchard  and  fruit-gardens  of  the  Abbey.  Hanry  Pur- 
cell  and  Dr.  Heather,  the  famous  musicians,  Kved  here. 

Artillery -place  was  the  ground  for  the  men  of  Westminster's  shoot- 
ing at  *'  thel>utts ;"  and  early  in  the  last  eentui^  it  was  **  made  use  of 
by  those  who  delight  in  military  exercises." 

Barton  ttreet  was  built  by  Barton  Booth,  the  celebrated  motor;  and 
Covoley-ttreet  is  named  from  Cowley,  in  Middlesex,  where  Booth  resided. 

Broadway  (the),  west  of  Tothill-street,  was  granted  as  a  hay-market 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  IL  Here  were  **  the  White  Horse  and  Black 
Horse  Inns;  there  being  none  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  aft  West- 
minster for  stage-coaches,  waggons,  or  carriers."  {Survey,  eirc»  1700.) 
In  one  of  the  Broadway  courts  lodged  Turpin,  the  highwayman ;  and 
from  his  mare,  Black  Bess,  a  tavern  took  its  sign.  In  the'  Broadway 
lived  Sir  John  Hill,  the  empiric,  of  physic-garden  fame.  (See  Chbist- 
OHURCH,  Broadway,  p.  122.) 

Canon-row  formerly  extended  from  the  Woolstapla  northward  to 
the  south  wall  of  the  orchard  of  Whitehall.  It  is  named  from  the  desa 
and  canons  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  4odging  there. 

*'  'Tiru  the  old  >ray  when  the  King  of  England  had  his  houie,  there  were 
canons  to  sing  service  in  his  chspel ;  so  at  Westminster  Is  8t.  Stephen*^  Chapel 
(where  the  House  of  Commons  sit«).  from  which  canons  the  street  called  Csaon- 
row  has  its  name,  because  they  lived  there."— Selden's  TtAU-talk^ 

It  has  been  mlgarly  called  Channdl-row,  and  in  our  time  Cannon- 
row.  Upon  the  site  of  the  canons*  houses  were  built  soTeral  mansions, 
the  gardens  of  which  reached  ^  the  Thames:  for  one  of  these  houses 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of  Edward  VL  paid  only  30*.  annually. 
Here  Anne  Duchess  of  Somerset,  sister-in-law  to  "Queen  Eatherine 
Parr,  built  a  stately  house,  wherein  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset, 
was  born  in  1590 :  upon  the  site  is  Dorset-court,  in  1618,  Willian  Earl 
of  Derby  built  here  a  mansion,  which  was  surrendered  to  Parliament 
temp.  Charles  L ;  and  here  died,  in  1643,  John  Ffrn^  their  patriotic  leader: 
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the  hoiiM  WM  temporarily,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Admiralty 
OiBoe ;  it  occupied  the  site  of  Derby-court.  In  Canon-row  lived  Lady 
'Wheler,  to  whom  Charles  I.,  two  davs  before  his  execution,  sent,  by  his 
attendant  Herbert,  a  token-ring :  the  lady  handed  him  a  cabinet,  with 
which  he  returned  to  the  King,  who  opened  it  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution ;  it  contained  diamonds  and  iewels,  most  part  broken  Georges 
and  garters :  *<  You  see,"  said  he,  **  all  the  wealth  now  in  my  power  to 
give  my  children."  Here  is  the  Office  of  the  Board  o/Coniroifor  the 
Jffinre  of  India,  originally  built  /or  the  Ordnance  Office,  by  William 
Atkinson :  *'  the  Ionic  portico  of  this  chaste  and  fine  buildine  is  one  of 
the  best  proportioned  and  best  applied  in  the  metropolis  (Elmes). 
Ikfandketter-buUdinge  occupy  the  site  of  a  mansion  of  the  Montagues, 
Earls  of  Manchester.  In  Canon-row  is  the  Arehiteetural  Mueeum  (see 
MusBUMs,  page  682). 

Charles-street :  at  No.  19  lived  Ignatius  Sancho,  a  negro,  who  had 
been  butler  to  the  Duke  of  Montague,  and  gave  his  last  shilling  to  see 
Garrick  play  Richard  III.  Here  Garrick  and  Sterne  visited  him ;  and 
Mortimer,  the  painter,  often  consulted  him« 

J^ean's-yardf  south-west  of  the  Abbey,  has  a  green,  or  playground, 
for  the  Westminster  Scholars^  whereon  have  pUyed,  in  '*  careless  child- 
hood," Ben  Jonson,  George  Herbert,  Cowley,  D^den,  Nat.  Lee,  Rowe, 
Prior,  Churchill,  Dyer,  Cowper,  and  Southey ;  Hackluyt,  the  voyager ; 
Sir  Christopher  Y^ren,  Locke,  South,  Atterbury,  Warren  Hastings, 
and  Gibbon.  In  Dean*s-yard  lived  Sir  Symonds  d  Ewes,  the  antiquary, 
who  delighted  in  bell-ringing.  Bishop  Wilcocks,  whom  Pope  Clement 
YIII.  called  '<the  blessed  heretic,"  was  bom  in  Dean's>yard  in  1673; 
in  the  cloisters,  in  1706,  died  the  excellent  Bishop  Beveridge ;  Carte, 
the  Jacobite  historian,  lived  in  Dean's-yard,  where  Mrs.  Porter,  Gib- 
bon's aunt,  built  and  occupied  a  boarding-house.  In  Little  DeatCs-yard 
is  AaHBiTRNBAX  HoDSE,  described  at  page  22. 

J}owmng-sireetf  see  Whitehall. 

Ihtke-street,  **  a  spacious  and  pleasant  street  between  St.  James's 
Park  ir.,  and  Long  Ditch  8.,  mostly  (especially  the  w.  side)  inhabited 
by  persons  of  qu^ity"  {HaUon,  1708).  In  a  house  facing  Charles- 
street  iived  the  poet  Prior.  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  author  of  Origines 
Briiamtiem,  died  here  1699 ;  Archbishop  Hutton,  1758 ;  and  Dr.  Arnold, 
the  musical  composer,  1802.  At  the  north  end  of  the  street  is  the  en> 
trance  to  the  State-Paper  Office.  Dukb-btiiebt  Chapel  is  described 
at  page  167.  At  the  comer  of  the  south  end  of  Delahay-street  and  Great 
George-street  lived  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  '<  Duchess  of  Sussex." 

Fludyer-streety  between  Iung>street  and  St.  James's  Park,  is  named 
firom  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  Bart.,  the  ground-landlord,  who,  when  lord- 
mayor  in  1761,  entertained  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  at  Guild- 
halL  Fludyer-street  occupies  the  site  of  Axe-yard,  from  the  Axe  brew- 
house,  named  in  a  document  28  Hen.  YIII.     repys  had  a  house  here. 

Francis-street :  here  is-  the  Victoria  Lodging-house  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  soldiers. 

Oardener*s4ane  extends  from  Duke-street  to  King-street:  here 
died,  in  1677,  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  the  celebrated  engraver,  aged  70,  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  an  execution  in  his  house;  he  desired  of 
the  sheriff's  officers  <*only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prison  but  nis  grave**  (Oldys),  He 
was  buried  in  the  New  Chapel  yard,  near  the  place  of  his  death ;  and  no 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Hollar  engraved  2400  prints, 
and  worked  for  the  booksellers  at  4<£  per  hour;  yet  his  finest  prints 
bring  rare  prices. 

Gatehodsb  (the)  is  described  at  page  325. 

Great  George-street,  lUMoed  f^om  the  House  of  Hanover^  was  com- 
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pleted  in  1750 :  the  site  was  an  aim  of  the  Thames,  when  the  tide  flawed 
up  from  Bridge-etreet  to  the  canal  in  St.  Jaraes'a  Park.  Here  wai 
Storey's  Gate,  named  from  Edward  Storej,  who  oonatracted  the  decojs 
in  St.  Jamee*B  Park  for  Charles  II.,  and  who  lived  upoo  the  site :  thie 

EEkte  was  taken  down  in  1854.  At  No.  15  Great  George-etreet  died 
ord  Chancellor  Thnrlow,  1806.  At  No.  25  (then  Sir  Edward  Kiatcii- 
baU's)  the  body  of  Lord  Byron  lay  in  state  two  days,  before  it  was  re- 
moved, July  12, 1824,  for  interment  at  Uucknall,  Notto.  No.  25  Grtttt 
Georj^e-street  has  a  handsome  architectural  front,  and  ia  now  the  /»• 
stiiution  of  Civil  Engineer*  (see  Librabies,  p.  459;  and  MoBBiniSy 
p.  533).  At  No.  24  the  Reform  Clnb  was  commenced ;  and  here  sub- 
sequently lired  Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart,  M.P. 
Hareeferry  (the)  is  described  at  p.  877. 

Jamee-streei  is  described  at  p.  421.  It  was  partly  taken  down  ia 
1854  for  the  Pimlioo  improvements. 

In  1763  there  vere  Irat  few  houses  In  James-street,  and  none  behind  ft;  aotr 
any  filthy  courts  between  Petty  France  and  the  Park ;  nor  any  boildi^  ia 
Palmer's  Village,  or  In  Tothill-fields,  or  on  the  AitiUery-ground,  or  to  the  aoath 
of  Market-street— jBordioeU. 

King-Hreet  was  the  principal  street  of  Westminster  taisjK.  Henry 
VIII.,  with  Cockpit-gate  at  the  north  end,  and  High-gate  sooth. 
Here  the  poet  Spenser  died  **  for  lake  of  bread,"  in  an  obscnre  lodg- 
ing, Jan,  16, 1509;  here  also  died  Sir  Thomas  Rnevett,  who  seised  Guy 
Fawkes.  Cromwell  lived  here  when  member  of  parliament,  north  of 
Blue-Boar's-Head-yard.  Dr.  Sydenham  lived  npon  the  aite  of  Barn's 
Mews.  Near  the  south  end,  on  the  west  side,  was  Thienen-  (Thieves) 
Itme,*  the  passage  for  thieves  to  the  Gatehouse  prison,  so  that  they 
might  not  escape  into  the  Sanctuary.  The  roadway  waa  ao  bad,  that 
fagots  were  thrown  into  the  ruts  to  fadlitate  the  passage  ttf  the  state- 
coach  when  the  sovereign  went  to  parliament.  Here,  at  the  Bell  Ta- 
vern, met  the  October  (Queen  Anne)  Club.  Here  lodged  the  poet 
Carew,  who  wrote  the  masque  of  Cedum  Briianniatm.  for  Charlea  I. 
Through  King- street,  Elisabeth  and  James  and  Charles  I.  proceeded 
to  the  Houses  of  Psrliament  in  their  state-coaches;  and  the  republi- 
cans of  CromweU's  days  on  foot  and  horseback.  After  the  burning 
of  Whitehall  Palace,  a  broader  road  was  made  by  Parliament-street. 
Cromwell,  when  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1649,  took  horse  at  his  house  in 
King-street.  At  the  north  end  of  King-street  was  built,  by  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Westminster  or  King's  Gate,  of  stone,  as  a  oommonication, 
by  a  passage  over  it,  of  Whitehall  Palace  with  the  Park :  it  was  of  Tlidor 
design,  with  four  round-capped  turrets :  each  front  was  enriched  with 
Ionic  pilasters  and  an  entablature,  roses,  the  portcullis,  and  the  roysl 
arms,  and  glased  biscuit-ware  busts.  In  this  Gatehouse  liTCd  the  £arl 
of  Rochester  and  Herr  von  Auls :  it  was  taken  down  in  1723. 

Millhank-etreet,  in  1745  called  the  High-street  at  MUlbank,  was 
named  from  the  Abbey  water-mill,  built  by  Nicholas  Littlingtoo,  at 
the  end  of  the  present  College-street,  and  turned  by  the  stream  which 
flowed  by  the  Infirmary  garden-waU  eastward  into  the  Thames  <  HW- 
eoU).  Upon  the  site  of  tne  mill  was  built  Peterborough  House,  by  the 
first  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  b  ahown  in 
Hollar's  Map  of  London,  1706.  Stow  describes  the  mansion  with  a 
large  fh>nt  court,  and  fine  gardens  behind;  ''but  its  situation  was 
bleak  in  winter,  and  not  over-healthfol."  The  house  was  purdiaaed 
by  the  Grosvenor  family,  and  rebuilt:  it  was  taken  down  in  1809.  In 
the  middle  of  Millbank  lived  Mr.  Vidler,  the  Government  contractor : 
hence  the  mail-coach  procession  started  annually  on  the  king'a  birth- 

*TMeven  or  Thietfing  lane  was  also  called  Bow-street,  from  its  bowed  line: 
and  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden,  to  this  day  the  tenor  ef  thieves. 
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day.  Th6  Pfiitteiiliaryy  at  MiUbank,  is  ddBcribed  at  page  638.   In  New- 
wajr,  adjointngy  was  a  chapel  where  Romaine  preached. 

Paiace-yardf  New,  is  named  from  William  Rafus's  intended  new 
pAlaccy  of  which  the  hall  only  was  built :  here  was  a  beautiful  Conduit, 
removed  temp,  diaries  IL  Opposite  Westminster  Hall  gate,  temp. 
Edward  I.,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hengham  built  a  large  stone  dock- 
tower,  taken  down  1698.  In  this  yard  King  Edward  I.  appealed  to 
the  loyalty  of  his  people,  from  a  platform  erected  against  the  front  of 
WeatauMtar  Hail,  to  1297 ;  here  Perkin  Warbeck  was  sec  in  the  stocks, 
in  1498 ;  Stubba^  the  Pkuritaa  attonwy^  and  Us  aarvaai,  had  their  hands 
cut  off  in  New  Palace-yard,  in  1580,  for  a  libel  against  Queen  Btinbeth  ; 
and  William  Parry  was  here  hung  and  quartered  for  high  treason,  in 
1578 ;  here  Lord  Sanquhar  was  haneed  tor  murder,  1612 ;  Archbishop 
Leighton's  father  was  pilloried  and  publicly  whipped  for  libel,  1630 ; 
William  Prynne  was  pilloried  here,  and  his  HittriO'Mattix  burned, 
1634;  here  the  Duke  of  Holland,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  Lord  Capel, 
were  put  to  death  for  treason,  in  1649;  Titus  Oates  was  pilloried  here 
in  1685;  and  John  WUIiams  in  1765,  for  publishing  No.  45  of  Wilkes's 
North  Briton,  Here  was  the  Turk's  Head,  Miles's  Coffee-house,  where 
the  noted  Rota  Club  met,  whose  republican  opinions  Harrington  has 
glorified  in  his  Oceana,  The  Tudor  buildings  of  the  old  Pakice  were 
principally  taken  down  in  1793;  but  a  range,  including  the  Star  Cham- 
ber,* on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court,  were  not  removed  until  1836  (see 
Sige  396).  At  his  official  residence,  east  of  Westminster  Hall  porch, 
ed  William  Godwin,  the  novelist,  April  7, 1836,  aged  81. 
Palaee-yard,  Old,  south-west  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  had  on 
the  west  the  old  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Abbey,  and  abutting  upon  it  the 
White  Rose  Tarern,  and  the  house  of  Chaucer,  in  which  he  died  (the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  mausoleum  of  Henr^  Vll.) ;  and  in  a  house 
between  the  churchyard  and  the  Old  Palace  died  Ben  Jonson ;  so  that 
two  greatest  of  England's  poets  died  almost  upon  the  same  spot.  At 
the  south-east  corner  of  Old  Palace-yard  stood  the  house  through 
which  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  carried  their  barrels 
Into  the  vault ;  and  in  the  yard,  Guy  Faukes,  Winter,  Rookwood,  and 
Reyes,  suffered  death  in  1606.  Here,  29th  Oct.  1618,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh was  executed  at  8  in  the  morning  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  *f  so  that 
the  pageants  and  fine  shewes  might  draw  away  the  people  from  behold- 
ing the  tragedie  of  one  of  the  gallantest  worthies  that  ever  England 

Pa2mer*t  ViUaae,  west  of  the  Almonry,  was  a  low-lying  district 
(12^  inches  below  high-water  mark),  consisting  of  straggling  cottages 
around  the  twelve  almshouses  built  in  1566  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Palmer,  B.D.,  with  a  chapel  and  school  attached.  Thirty  years  since, 
here  was  an  old  wayside  inn  (the  Prince  of  Orange),  rows  of  cottages 

*  In  18SQ  a  semi-political  Joomsl  entitled  the  Stf^hamher  was  announced 
for  publication,  to  be  edited  by  Benjamin  DisFseli,  Jun. 

t  In  the  Pepysian  Collection  at  Cambridge  is  a  BalUd  with  the  following  title : 
•«  Sir  Walter  Rauleigh  his  LamenUtlon,  who  was  beheaded  In  the  Old  Pallace  of 
Westminster  the  29  of  October,  1618.  To  the  tune  of  Wellsday."  Note  to 
RoMgh's  ImpriMonment  in  M«  Tower,  see  page  7S0 :  In  160^,  *'in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  Raleigh  was  first  confloed  in  his  own  house,  then  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  next  sent  to  Winchester  gaol,  returned  from  thence  to  the  Tower,  Imprt- 
soned  for  between  two  and  three  months  in  the  Fleet,  and  again  removed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  until  released  thirteen  years  afterwards,  to  undertake 


his  new  expedition  to  Guiana.''  (Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier;  Arehceoloaia,  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  218.)  Mr.  Collier  possesses  a  eopy  of  that  rare  tract,  "  A  Good  Speed  to  Vir- 
gioia,'*  4to,  1609,  with  the  autograph  on  the  title-page,  <*  W.  Ralegh,  Turr. 


Lond.-,'*  showing  that  at  the  time  this  tract  was  published,  and  zead  by  Raleigh, 
he  recorded  himself  as  a  prisoner  in  tho  Tower  of  London. 
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with  gardens,  and  the  vUlage«green,  upon  which  the  Maypole  wai  an- 
nually set  up :  thU  ruralitj  baa  now  disappeared,  and  with  it  from  oiaps 
and  plans  the  name  of  "  Palmer's  Village." 

.  Park'Hreety  built  dre,  1706,  northward  from  Carteret-stretl^  making 
it  lilce  a  T,  contains  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Towneiej,  who,  in  YiTi, 
assembled  here  his  first  collection  of  marbles,  terra-cottas,  bronzes,  &c., 
commenced  in  1768  at  Rome.    See  British  Musbux,  page  619. 

Petty  France  {Petit  France,  Hatton,  1708),  and  now  York-street, 
from  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  son  of  George  II.,  baring  temporarily 
resided  here,  extends  from  Tothill-straet  to  James-street.  In  Petty 
France  was  Milton's  pleasant  garden-house,  described  at  page  595. 

Prince* e-street  was  formerly  Long  Ditch:  here  was  an  ancient  cob- 
duit,  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  a  pump ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well  is  a  black  marble  ima^^e  of  St.  Peter,  and  some  marble  steps. 
The  southern  extremity  of  this  street  was  called  Broken  Crott :  here, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  the  most  ancient  house  in 
Westminster  {Wtzitott).  Upon  the  east  side  of  the  street  was  bailt 
Her  McQetfy*e  New  Stationery  Office,  in  neat  Italian  style,  in  1834, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Westminster  Mews.  In  Prince* s-eomrt,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  street,  lived  John  Wilkes  in  1788. 

Queen-square  is  described  at  page  684>  In  Queen-street  was  bom, 
in  1612,  James  Tyrrell  (a  grandson  of  Archbishop  Usher) :  he  wrote  a 
History  of  England,  3  vols,  folio,  raluable  for  its  exact  references  to 
the  ancient  chronicles. 

Rochester-row  is  named  from  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  who  were 
also  Deans  of  Westminster.  Here  are  Emery  Hill*s  Almshoaaes;  and 
opposite  are  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  and  Schools,  built  and  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  Miss  Angela  Burdett  Coutts.  (See  pag«  160l) 

Sanetwary  (the)  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  described  as  the  space  by 
St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  between  the  old  Gatehouse  s.w.,  and 
King -street  n.b.  The  right  of  sanctuary,  i.  e,  protection  to  criminab 
and  debtors  from  arrest,  was  retained  by  Westminster  after  the  Disso- 
lution in  1540;  and  <<  sanctuary  men"  were  allowed  to  use  a  wfaitile 
only  at  their  meals,  and  compelled  to  wear  a  badge.  The  priTil^e  ef 
sanctuary  caused  the  houses  within  the  precinct  to  let  for  high  rents ; 
but  it  was  totally  abolished  by  James  1.  in  1623 :  it  is  called  by  Fa- 
bvan,  "  the  Seyntwary  before  the  Abbey."  Here  were  two  cmdfom 
churches,  built  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  a  double  cross :  the  upper, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walcott  thinks,  for  the  debtors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Broad  and  the  Little  Sanctuaries;  the  lower  for  criminals.  **They 
oould  not  leave  the  precinct  without  the  dean*s  license,  or  between 
sunset  and  sunrise."  In  Little  Sanctuary  was  the  Three  Tuns  TaTem, 
built  upon  part  of  the  church  vaults,  which  served  as  the  inn-ceUar. 
The  tower  of  the  church,  rebuilt  by  Edward  II.,  contained  three  bells, 
the  ringing  of  which  "  sowered  all  the  drinke  in  the  town.**  The  <Anrch 
was  demolished  in  1750.  Fifty  years  later  was  removed  from  Broad 
Sanctuary  the  old  market-house, 'built  in  1568;  and  upon  the  site  was 
erected,  lu  1805,  the  present  Guildhall,  with  a  Doric  vestibule,  S.P. 
Cockerell  architect.  Here  also  are  the  Office  and  Central  Schools  of 
the  National  Society ;  the  Westminster  Hotmital,  built  1833  (see  page 
387);  and  the  New  Stationery  Office.  The  Sanctuary  churches  are  dfl> 
scribed  hypi*-  Stukeley,  who  remembered  their  standing  (^rcA«o/e»ta,  i. 
p.  38).  There  were  other  sanctuaries  in  London ;  but  the  Westminster 
site  alone  retains  its  ancient  name. 

Here  Judge  Tresilian  (temp.  Richard  II.)  fled,  but  was  dragged  to  Tyburn 
and  hanged.  In  1441,  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  accused  of 
viichcraft  and  treason,  was  denied  refuge.  In  1460,  Lord  Scsles.  as  he  ▼» 
seeking  Mactusiy  here,  was  murdsied  on  the  Thames.   Elisabeth  Woodvilk, 
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qaeen  of  Edward  IT.,  and  her  funily,  escaped  firom  the  Towert  and  registered 
tbemselTes  "laiictuary  women;"  and  here,  **\n  gn$,t  penury,  fonaken  of  all 
firienda,"  the  gave  birth  to  Edward  V.  More  dencribes  her  Hitting  '*  alow  on  the 
rashes,'*  in  her  grief.  The  Register  of  the  Sanctuary,  Gough  states,  was  bought 
out  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  Collection,  by  Wanley,  for  Lord  Weymouth,  and  pre- 
aerred  in  the  library  at  Longleat. 

The  Tacant  ground  was  let,  in  1821,  to  speculatora  in  seats  to  view  the 
coronation-procession  of  George  IT.,  apon  a  raised  platform,  frotn  West- 
luinater  Abbey  to  Westminster  HalL  In  1854  was  built,  adjoining  the 
west  end  of  the  Abbey,  a  block  of  houses  in  the  Medi»Tal  style,  G.  G. 
Scott  architect ;  the  centre  opening  being  the  entrance  to  Dean's- yard. 

TotkUl  Fieids,  betweeu  Pimlico  and  the  Thames,  anciently  the 
manor  of  Totbill,  belonging  to.  John  Maunsel,  chancellor,  who,  in  1256, 
entertained  here  Henry  III.  and  his  court,  at  a  vast  feast  in  tents  and 
pavilions.  The  Normans  called  this  district  tout  U  champ,  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  clipped  into  tout  ie,  and  then  corrupted  into 
touile  and  Ti>i-kUl.  {Bardteett.)  It  occurs,  however,  in  an  ancient 
lease  as  Toot-hill  or  Beacon  Field,*  which  Mr.  Hudson.  Turner  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Cunningham  as  the  probable  origin.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
AValcott  restricts  it  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Abbey.  At  the  Tothill 
were  decided  wagers  of  battle  and  appeals  by  combat.  Necromancy, 
sorcery,  and  witchcraft  were  punished  here;  and  ''royal  solemnities 
and  goodly  jousts  were  held  here."  In  Culpeper's  time  the  fields  were 
famous  for  parsley.  In  1642  a  battery  and  breastwork  were  here 
erected.  Here  were  built  the  "  Five  Houses,"  or  **  Seven  Chimneys," 
as  pest-houses  for  victims  to  the  Plague;  and  in  1665  the  dead  were 
buried  *'  in  the  open  Tuttle  Fields."  ^e  Fields  are  described  as  **  of 
great  use^  pleasure,  and  recreation"  to  the  king's  scholars  and  neigh- 
bours ;  and  in  1672  the  parish  made  here  a  new  Maze,  which  was  **  much 
frequented  in  summer  time  in  fair  afternoons."  {Aubreif^)  In  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  here  was  William  Weirs  bear-garden,  upon  the  site  of 
Vincent-square.  St.  Edward's  Fair  was  removed  from  St.  Margaret's 
churchyard  to  Tothill  Fields,  d4  Hen.  III.,  who  granted  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  *'  leave  to  keepe  a  markett  in  the  Tuthill  every  Munday, 
and  a  faire  every  yeare  for  three  days ;"  and  Edward  III.  granted  a  fair 
of  thirty-one  days.  Both  fairs  were  suppressed  by  James  I.  Here, 
in  1651,  the  Trained  Bands  were  drawn  out;  and  in  the  same  year, 
Heath's  Chronicle  records,  the  Scotch  prisoners  "  driven  like  a  herd 
of  swine  through  Westminster  to  Tuthill  Fields,  and  there  sold  to  several 
merchants,  and  sent  to  the  Barbadoes."  One  of  "  the  Civil  War  Tracts 
of  Lancashire,**  printed  by  the  Chetham  Society,  states  there  were 
"4000  Scots,  Highlands,  or  Redshanlcs,"  many  with  their  wives  and 
bairns,  of  whom  1200  were  buried  in  Tuttle  Fields.  They  next  became 
a  noted  duel-ground:  here,  in  1711,  Sir  Cholmeley  Dering,  M.P.,  was 
killed  by  the  first  shot  of  Mr.  Richard  Thornhill,  who  was  tried  for 
murder  and  acquitted,  but  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  was  burnt 
in  the  hand.    Here  also  was  an  ancient  Bridewell  (see  page  637). 

Tothill-Mtreet,  extending  from  Broad  Sanctuary  to  Tork-street,  has 
lost  most  of  its  picturesque  old  houses.  The  Cock  public-house  (de- 
scribed at  page  398)  was  taken  down  in  1854.  In  Tothill- street  lived  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  1488;  William  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  '*the  greatest 
soldier  of  the  nobility,"  died  1563;  Sir  George  Carew,  at  Caron  House, 
1612;  and  Lincoln  House  was  the  Office  of  the  Revels,  1664.  Southern, 
the  dramatic  poet,  lived  ten  years  at  No.  56,  then  as  now,  an  oilman's : 
it  bears  the  date  1671.  Betterton,  the  actor,  was  born  in  this  street. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  houses  on  the  north  side  had  gardens 

•  Others  refer  it  to  Toote  Hill,  shown  in  Rocque's  map  (1746),  Just  at  a  bend 
la  the  Hoxw&rrxrioad;.  but  now  lost  in  the  adjacent  made  ground. 
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extending  to  the  perk,  and  thow  on  the  south  to  Orchard-«treet,  ooee 
the  orchard-garden  of  the  Abbey.  Here,  in  1789,  died,  a^^  97,  TbooM 
Amory,  who  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  John  Buncle,  Here  is  the  Fleeee 
public-house,  of  which  a  f  oken  exists,  date  1066.  The  old  Cock  pabfie- 
nouse,  described  at  page  398,  was  taken  down  in  1853w 

TufioK'ttreet  was  bailc  by  Sir  Richard  Tufton  (d.  1631) :  here  wss  a 
cock-pit,  which  existed  long  after  that  in  St.  James's  Park  was  deserted. 

Victoria'ttreei,  commenced  by  the  WestnmiBter  ImproresDent  Com- 
mission in  184o,  extends  across  the  sites  of  the  Almonry,  Orchard  etinuty 
Duck-lane,  New  Pve-street,  and  part  of  Old  Pye-street  (aamed  from 
Sir  Robert  Pje,  who  resided  here),  to  Strutton-ground,  named  from 
Stourton-house,  the  mansion  of  the  Lords  Dacre  or  the  South.  Thesoe 
the  new  street  crosses  Artillery-place,  through  Palmer's  Tillage,  on 
the  north-side  of  Westminster  Bridewell,  past  Elliot*s  brewery  to 
Shaftesbury-terrace,  Pimlico.  Victoria-street  is  abore  1000  yards,  or 
nearW  fire  furiongs  in  length,  and  80  feet  wide :  the  houses  are  82  fieet 
in  height ;  Henry  Ashton  architect.  The  ornamentation  of  the  house- 
fronts,  worked  in  cement,  is  extremely  artistic:  the  interiors  are  mostly 
arranged  in  flats,  as  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  About  the  centre,  on 
the  north  side,  is  a  house  of  Jacobean  design.  In  the  line  of  street  are 
the  three  churches  of  -St.  Mark,  the  Holy  Trinit?,  and  Chrlstchurch ; 
and  at  the  north-west  rear  is  St.  Andrew'^s  church,  in  the  Geometrical 
style;  the  nare  asles  showing  five  gables  on  each  side,  filled 
with  large  and  lofty  windows;  architect,  G.  G.  Scott.  Victoria- 
street  was  publicly  opened  Aug.  6, 1851.  Here  are  the  new  Training- 
schools  of  tne  National  Society,  in  the  MedisBval  style;  Henry  Clutton 
architect :  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  1852.  Of 
the  six  other  streets  projected,  the  principal  will  be  Albert-street,  con- 
necting Victoria-street  with  James-street,  at  Buckingham  Gate. 

Vine^ttreet  denotes  the  site  of  a  vineyard,  probably  that  of  the 
Abber.  In  the  overseer's  book,  1565,  is  rated  *'  tne  Tyne-gardeo"  and 
"  mjfll,"  next  to  Bowling-alley ;  the  vine-garden  callMl  **  because,  per- 
haps, vi nes  anciently  were  there  nourished,  and  wine  made. '*  ( Stow.)  In 
Edward  VIth*s  time  it  was  inclosed  with  buildings.  BowUmg  strtti 
and  alley  denote  the  site  of  the  green  where  the  members  of  the 
convent  jslayed  at  bowls.  Opponte  Bowling-dlley  is  a  house  where 
the  notorious  Colonel  Blood  died,  Aug.  24,  IWO:  upon  the  house-front 
was  a  shield  with  a  coat  of  arms.  ( Walcott.) 

Wood-street,  described  in  1720  as  "  very  narrow,  being  old  boarded 
hovels  ready  to  fall,"  has  disappeared.  Here  lived  John  Carter,  the 
diligent  antiquary.  At  No.  13  yorth-sireet  lived  Elliston,  the  come- 
dian, who  dearly  loved  his  art :  **  wherever  EUiston  walked,  sat,  or 
stood  still,  there  was  the  theatre." — C.  LawA. 

Woolstaple  (the)  was,  in  1353,  appointed  for  weighing  all  the  wool 
brought  to  London.  The  Long  Staple  (upon  the  site  of  Bridge-Hreei) 
consisted  of  a  strong  round  tower  ana  a  water-gate,  which  was 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  western  abutment  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  in  1741.  Here  was  St.  Stephen's  Hospital,  founded  by  Henry 
VIll.  in  1548.  and  removed  in  1745.  when  eight  almshouses  were  rebuilt 
in  St.  Anne*s-lane,  inscribed  *'  Woolstaple  Pensioners,  1741."  In 
1628,  in  the  overseers'  books  of  St.  Margaret's,  is  rated  in  the  Wool- 
staple,  «  OrUndo  Gibbons,  yd." 

WESTMINSTER  HALL 
Was  originally  added  to  the  ancient  Palace  at  Westminster  by  WBliam 
Rufus,  who  held  his  first  court  herein,  1009.   In  1394-9  Richard  II.  had 
ite  walls  heightened  two  feet,  the  windows  altered,  and  a  new  timber 
roof  constructed,  from  the  design  of  Henry  Zeaeley.    Buring  the  re- 
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pain  of  1835  the  work  of  the  two  kings  (WUliam  IL  and  Richard  II.) 
'wasdistiDguishable,  including  a  Norman  arcade  connecting  the  clerestory 
ivindows.  The  exterior  is  of  modern  design,  except  the  north  porcn 
and  window,  which,  with  the  internal  stone- work  (except  the  south 
end),  is  one  of  our  earliest  specimens  of  the  Perpendicular  stjle,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  William  of  Wykeham.  The  original 
-waUs  (chiefly  rubble  and  grout  work)  were  then  cased  1  foot  7  inches 
thick  with  stone,  fljing  buttresses  were  erected  as  abutments  on  the 
east  and  west  sides,  and  the  embattled  flanking  towers  and  porch  of  the 
north  front  added :  the  towers  were  restored  1819-22.  The  roof  was  ori- 
ICinaUj  corered  with  lead ;  for  which,  on  account  of  its  immense  weight, 
slates  were  substituted.  The  lantern,  of  cast-iron,  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original  one  erected  near  the  end  of  the  14th  century :  it  is  glazed. 

The  interior  dimensions  of  Westminster  Hall  are  289  feet  bv  68,  and 
42  feet  high.  The  immense  timber-framed  roof  is  one  of  the  finest 
existing  examples  of  scientific  construction  in  carpentry;  its  only  bear- 
ins  being  at  tne  extremities  of  the  great  ribs,  which  abut  against  the 
side  walls,  and  rest  upon  twenty-six  sculptured  stone  corbels.  At  half 
this  height  the  timber  arches  spring  from  the  stone  string-course,  sculp- 
tured with  the  white  hart  couchant  under  a  tree,  and  other  devices  of 
Richard  II. ;  so  that  the  upper  half  of  the  height  of  the  edifice  is  en- 
tirely of  timber  (oak),*  unrivalled  for  its  accurately  moulded  detail.  The 
hammer- beams  are  sculptured  with  angels  bearing  shields  of  the 
arms  of  Richard  II.  or  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  show  the  excel- 
lence that  sculpture  in  wood  had  attained  in  England  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  From  the  roof  were  formerly  hung  "guidons, 
colours  and  standards,  ensigns  and  trophies  of  victory ;"  in  Hatton's 
time  (1708),  138  colours  and  34  standards,  from  the  battles  of  Neasby 
and  Worcester,  Preston  and  Dunbar,  and  Blenheim :  Hatton  describes 
fourteen,  with  their  mottoes  Engltsbed.  The  roof  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired in  1820-21,  when  forty  k>ads  of  oak,  from  old  ships  broken  up  ill 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  were'used  in  renewing  decayed  parts,  and  com^ 
pleting  the  portion  at  the  north  end,  where  it  had  been  left  unfinished; 
the  roof  was  also  greatly  strengthened  by  tension-rods  added  to  the  prin- 
cipals in  1851.  Abutting  on  the  southern  end  was  the  Galilee*  finished  bj 
Edward  III.,  and  adapted  by  Richard  II.  with  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 
approach  from  the  Great  Hall  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  and  the 
principal  chambers  of  the  Palace.  Above  the  side  line  of  windows 
are  dormers  (added  in  1820-21),  which  improve  the  chiaroscuro;  and 
above  are  apertures,  opened  in  1843,  to  aia  the  effect  of  an  exhibition 
of  cartoons.  The  Hall  now  forms  the  vestibule  to  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament;  which  Sir  Charles  Barry  has  effected  by  removing  the  large 
window  from  the  south  end  to  form  an  archway  to  St.  Stephen's  Porch, 
wherein  he  has  fixed  the  Hall  window,  with  an  additional  transom  and 
row  of  lights.    (See  St.  Stephen's  Porehf  pp.  600-2.) 

The  statues f  flanking  the  archway  in  the  Hall  are: 

«    H    M  •re* 


g   w   «  K   S 


g    B    00  tq 


•  The  Roof  is  often  stated  to  be  of  chestnut ;  but  it  is  of  the  British  oak, 
quereut  Meatifiora,  which  is  so  deficient  in  grain  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  at 
first  sight  from  chestnut.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut,  though  tolerably  durable 
when  young,  is  not  at  all  so  when  it  has  attained  the  size  of  a  timber-tree./— 
Loudon's  Arboretum  *t  Frutieetum  Britannieum, 

t  These  Sutues,  together  with  all  the  stone  Statues  in  the  interipr^snd  exterior 
of  the  New  Psiaee  at  Westminster,  are  by  John  Thomas.  Digitized  by  (^OOglc 
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Sir  Charlet  Barry  cootempUtes  raising  the  roof  fourteeo  feet, 
closing  the  doorways  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  adominf?  the  walls  with 
frescoes,  &c.  The  heraldic  decorations  of  the  corbels  and  striDg-coorse 
are  described  by  Mr.  Willement  in  the  CoUeetanea  Topogr^  ei  Gem,  toL 
iii.  p.  55 ;  and  the  architectural  disooreriea  in  1835  are  detailed  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke  in  Arehaologia,  toIb.  zzvi.  and  xzTii. 

The  floor  of  the  Hall,  from  its  low  level,  has  often  been  flooded  by 
the  Thames:  as  in  1238,  when  the  middle  of  the  Hall  mi^ht  be  passed  in 
boats,  and  persons  rode  through  it  on  horseback  to  their  chambers;  io 
1556,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  was  rowed  by  a  wherry-man  into  the  HslL 
io  present,  the  Sheriff  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exdiequer;  and  in  1579, 
when  the  water  rose  so  high  in  Westminster  Hall,  **  that,  after  the  fall 
thereof,  some  fishes  were  found  there  to  remaine."  (Stow). 

The  Coronation,  Christnuu,  and  other  great  Feasts  of  our  soyerelgns 
were  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  gueats  numbering  thousands  of  sH 
ranks.  Edward  I.  was  here  proclaimed  king,  and  for  his  ooronatioa- 
feast  the  Hall  was  whitewashed.  Here  Edward  II L  feasted  the  caotiye 
John  King  of  France.  Richard  II.  celebrated  the  completion  ox  the 
Hall  with  a  <'most  royal**  feast  of  26  or  28  oxen,  and  300  sheep,  and 
fowls  without  number,  several  days;  and  here  this  king  was  sotenmly 
deposed,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment .  After  great  part  of 
the  falace  was  burnt  in  1512,  only  the  Great  Hall  was  kept  in  repair; 
''and  it  serveth,  as  before  it  did,  for  feasts  of  coronations,  arraignments 
of  great  persons  charged  with  treason*,  keeping  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, &c.'  {Stow),  Hither  came  411  of  the  rioters  on  Eril  Hay-day> 
1517,  each  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  crying  to  the  king  upon  his 
throne  for  mercy ;  when  *'  the  general  pardon  being  pronounced,  all  the 
prisoners  showted  at  once,  ana  cast  their  halters  towards  the  roof  of 
the  Hair'  {Stow). 

Here  Cromwell  was  inaugurated  Lord  Protector,  26th  June,  1657, 
upon  an  elevated  platform  at  the  south  end  of  the  Hall,  in  the  ancient 
coronation-chair, "  under  a  prince-like  canopy  of  state,'*  with  the  Bible, 
sword,  and  sceptre  of  the  Commonwealth  before  him ;  the  Protector 
entering  the  Hall  with  the  Lord  Mayor  bearing  the  City  sword  before 
him.  On  May  8th,  1660,  King  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  at  **  West- 
minster Hall  Gate."  Upon  the  south  gable  were  set  up  the  heads  of 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw :  Cromwell's  head  remained  30  year«L 

Abutting  on  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  part  beneath 
it,  were  three  taverns — Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory,  They  were  an- 
ciently prisons,  mentioned  in  a  grant  1  Hen.  Vll.  (1485).  As  tarems, 
they  were  much  frequented  by  lawyers'  clerks.  In  Ben  Jonson*s  Al- 
chemist, Dapper  is  forbidden  to  *'  break  his  fast  in  Heaven  and  HM* 

"  Faire  Heaven  at  the  end  of  Hell."— JSTsdl^ra*. 

Pepys  records  dining  at  Heaven,  and  spending  the  evening  Sn  one  of 
these  taverns  with  Lock  and  Purcell,  and  heM^ng  Lock's  new  canon, 
Domine  salvumfac  Regem.  **  The  prison-keys  of  Purgatory,  attached  to 
a  leather  girdle,  are  still  preserved."  ( Walcott's  Westminster,  page  221.) 
Here  were  kept  the  '*  ducking-stools,"  with  which  the  burgeasea  of  West- 
minster (by  statute  27  Eliz.)  were  empowered  to  punish  common  scolds, 
&c    Heaven  and  Purgatory  were  taken  down  about  1741. 

Parliaments  assembled  in  this  Hall  as  early  as  1248  (33  Hen.  III.) 
and  1265  (49  Hen.  III.),  the  latter  being  the  first  representation  of  the 
people  in  its  present  form. 

Courts  of  Justice  were  held  in  this  Hall  almost  firom  its  first  erec- 
tion, the  sovereign  presiding :  they  are  first  noticed  on  the  Pladta 
Bolls,  10th  Richard  L :  thus  for  7  (  centuries  it  has  been  -  the  very  Pneto- 
num,  or  Hall  of  Justice  for  all  England"  {Foss}.    Hie  arrangement  of 
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the  conrts  is  described  at  ^age  447.  They  are  on  the  weit  side  of  the 
Hall,  across  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  judges  proceed  in 
state  to  open  the  courts  on  the  first  day  of  Term. 

*'  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  King's  Senrants,  by  His  Majestle's  special 
order,  went  to  Westminster  Hall  In  Term-time,  to  inTite  gentlemen  to  eat  of  the 
King's  Acates  or  Viands;  and  in  Parliament-time,  to  invite  the  Parliament- men 
thereunto.*— Delaune's  Anglia  Metropolit,  1690. 

Memorable  Triali  in  Wettminsier  Hail.—lSOb,  Sir  William  Wallace  condemned 
for  tmson  (In  Rnftos's  HalM ;  1417,  Sir  John  Oldcastle  the  Wicklifflte ;  1522.  Staf- 
ford, Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  treason;  1535,  Sir  Thomas  More  arraigned  here: 
1551,  the  Protector  Somerset  brought  to  trial,  with  "  bills,  halberts,  and  pole-axes 
attending  him,**  the  clamour  of  the  people  "heard  to  the  Long  Acre  beyond 
Charing  Crosse;"  1554,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  1557,  Lord  Stourton,  for  murder; 
1600,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex;  1006,  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  fellow-conspi- 
rators; 1616,  the  profligate  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Orerbury;  1640  (18  days'  trial),  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  before 
Charles  I.  and  his  queen:  1649,  King  Charles  I.  (in  1661,  the  Act  for  the  King's 
Trial  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  Hall  while  the  court  was  sit- 
ting); 168a,  the  Seven  Bishops ;  1710,  Dr.  Sacheverel;  1716,  Viscount  Kenmure 
and  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater ;  1746-47,  the  rebel  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerlno, 
and  T«oTat;  1760,  Earl  Ferrers,  for  murder;  1776,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  for 
bigamy;  1788  to  1795,  Warren  Hastings's  seven  years*  trial;  1806,  Lord  Melville. 

Skopt  or  ttalU,  ^chiefly  of  book^Uersy  sempstressesi  and  milliners, 
(resembling  thoM  in  Old  Exeter  Change,)  were  kept  in  Westminster 
Hall:  they  are  shown  in  GravelotV  print.  ^< Counters  and  stalls  for 
books  (at  one  time  sold  bj  poor  scholars  of  Westminster  between 
•chooUhours),  as  well  as  other  merchandise,  were  to  be  seen  here  in 
term-time,  and  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  III."— Walcott^  Wettminster,  p.  250. 

At  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  the  Hall  was  filled  with  «the  people's 
goods,"  for  safety.  The  edifice  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt  through 
a  fire  in  the  shops,  Sunday,  Feb.  20, 1630-81 ;  and  bj  the  favourable  di- 
•rection  of  the  wind,  the  Hall  was  saved  in  the  great  fire  of  1834. 

At  the  coronation.feast  of  Richard  II.  (Julv  16,  1877),  Sir  John 
Djmock,  as  successor  of  the  Marmions,  and  in  right  of  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet de  Lndlow,  claiming  the  privilege  by  his  tenure  of  the  manor  of 
Scrivelsbj,  in  Lincolnshire,  having  chosen  the  best  charger  save  one  in 
the  king's  stables,  and  the  best  suit  of  harness  save  one  in  the  royal  ar- 
monrjr,  rode  in  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  challenged,  as  the  king's  cham- 
pion, all  opposers  of  the  young  monarch's  title  to  the  crown;  this  pic- 
tareaqne  ceremony  was  last  performed  at*the  coronation  of  George  IT. 

Haydon,  the  historical  painter,  describes  the  Coronation  Festival  of  Qeorge 
IT.  {Auiobioarapkfff  vol.  11,),  which  he  witnessed  from  the  Chamberlain's  box : 
*«  The  Hall  doors  were  onened,  and  the  Hower-girh  entered,  strewing  flowers. 
Tho  distent  trumpeU  ana  shouts  of  the  people,  the  slow  march,  and  at  last  the 
appearance  of  the  King,  crowned  and  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  the  universal 
burst  of  the  assembly  at  seeing  him,  afl!ected  everybody After  the  ban- 
quet was  over,*  came  the  roost  Imposing  scene  of  all,  the  championship. 
Wellington,  In  his  coronet,  walked  down  the  Hall,  cheered  by  the  officers  of 
the  Guards.  He  shortly  returned,  mounted,  with  Lords  Anslesea  and  Howard. 
They  rode  gracefully  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  then  backed  out.  The  Ha}l 
door*  opened  again;  and  outside.  In  twilight,  a  man  In  dark-shadowed  armour 
appeared  against  the  shining  sky.  He  then  moved,  passed  into  darkness  under 
the  arch,  and  suddenly  Wellington,  Howard,  and  the  champion  stood  in  full 
view,  with  dnors  closed  behind  them.  This  was  certeinly  the  finest  sight  of  the 
day.  The  herald  then  read  the  challenge ;  the  glove  was  thrown  down.  They 
all  then  proceeded  to  the  throne." 

Westminster  Hall  is  called  the  Oreat  Hallf  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Little  or  Lester  HaU,  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  fire  of  1834.  The 
Great  Hall  is  erroneously  stated  to  be  the  widest  in  Europe  without  any 

*  Among  the  Items  of  the  feast  Itself  were  1700  lbs.  of  meat,  SOOO/owls, 
1000  doxens  of  wh>«,  10,000  plates,  and  17,000  knives  ai»d  forks.      lOOglC 
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intermediate  support,  for  there  are  two  roofs  in  Italy  which  snrpaaa  it. 
The  next  largest  ancient  apartment  in  England  is  the  dormltorj  at- 
tached to  the  great  monssttfy  of  Dnrham. 

WHITSCHAPEL^ 

"A  Terr  extraordinary  spacious  street,  between  "Wliitachapd   Bars 
(to  whidi  the  freedom  reaches)  W.,  and  the  road  to  Mile-end  £.**  (ITaf- 
ton,  1708).   It  was,  until  the  termination  of  the  Eastern  Conntiw  Bail- 
way,  the  great  Essex  road :  hence  its  numerous  inns,  some  with  old 
galieried  yards.    Upon  the  south  side,  west  end,  among  the  batchers' 
shops,  is  No.  76,  a  picturesque  honse-firont,  bearing  the  Frine«  of 
Wales's  feathers  and  H.  &  (Henry  Stuart),  the  arma  of  Weatminater, 
the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  and  the  thistle  of  Scotland.    On  the  north 
side  was  a  prison  for  debtors,  in  the  manor  of  Stepney,  under  6/.  n 
annum,  of  which  there  is  in  the  Beaufoy  Collection  a  Token,  1656 ;  aUo 
a  Whitechapel  pawnbroker*s  Token,,  thought  to  be  unique.  Defoe  lived 
here  in  safety  during  the  Great  Plague  year;  and  he  deacribes  the 
richer  sort  of  people  thaonging  out  of  town  fk>om  the  Citj  by  thos  road, 
with  their  families  and  serrants.  Whitechapel  contains  2 IS  streets,  and 
nearly  5000  inhabited  houses :  it  has  been  sanitorily  improved  of  late, 
especially  by  the  fumaoei  of  the  fsotoriea  consamingtbw  own  smoke. 
In  Wentworth-street  are  the  Model  Baikt  ami  WatM-iomweg,  esta- 
blished 1845.    SL  Mary't  Church,  Whitechapel,  is  described  at  pace 
146.    Here  was  the  offensiTe  altar-piece,  painted  by  W.  Feliowes,  la 
which  Judas  the  traitor  greatly  resembled  I>ean  Kennet   (see  the 
print  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries'  Library) :  the  picture  ia  now  ia 
St.  Alban's  Abbey-church,  and  attributed  to  Sir  James  TbornhilL    la 
Colcheater-street,  Leman-street*  in  1854,  was  burnt  the  house  Nol  1, 
built  1667,  and  noted  as  the  rendesTous  of  Claude  BuTal,  the  highway- 
man. Near  the  lower  end  of  WhitechapeUlane  waa  a  Roman  ccmeteiy, 
in  which  was  found,  in  1776,  a  monumental  stone  inscribed  to  a  soldier 
of  the  24th  legion.    In  1854,  there  was  living  in  the  Whitediapel-road 
a  corn-dealer  aged  107,  active  in  business  as  a  man  of  60.    At  No. 
267  WhitechapeUroad  is  the  Bell-foundry  of  Chas.  and  Geo.  Mear^ 
where  have  been  cast  upwards  of  188,000  single  bells:  they  have  oftca 
SO  tons  of  molten  metal  in  their  furnaces.    Here  were  cast,  in  183& 
*'the  New  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,"  5  tons  8  cwt.;  the  Great  Bell  of 
Montreal,  13  tons  10  cwt. ;  Great  Peter  of  York,  11  tone;  the  bells  of 
the  New  Royal  Exchange,  &o.  i 

WHITECR0SS-8TREET,  | 

In  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate,  is  named  from  a  white  cross  that  skeod  { 
formerly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  street,  mentioned  in  a  presentment  cf  j 
1275.    Here  is  the  City  Prison  (see  page  631) ;  and  the  Green  Yard, 
where  is  kept  the  Lord  Mayor's  Stote-Coach  (see  page  688).     **  Whit«. 
cross-street  and  Wood-street  were  the  last  in  the  City  to  enrrcndir 
their  sign-boards;  they  retained  them  till  1773.*'—.^.  ^.  Bmm. 

WHITEFRIABS, 

The  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  between  Water-lane  (now  WhitefHir!- 
street)  and  the  Temple,  and  Fleet-street  and  the  Thamea ;  fomxrlT 
the  site  of  the  house  and  gardens  of  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  or  Whit^ 
Friars,  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Grar  in  1241,  upon  ground  gireo  bi 
King  Edward  I.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  oif 
Devon,  about  1350 ;  and  Robert  Marshall,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  sboat 
1430,  sdded  the  steeple,  as  shown  in  the  Sutherland  View  of  Loodos, 
1543.    Stow  gives  a  long  list  of  benefactors  and  nobles  buried  in  tbt 
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church.  At  the  Befonnation,  the  chapter-home  was  given  by  Heorr 
VIII.  to  his  phTsiciaOy  Dr.  Bntts.  In  the  next  reign,  the  church,  with 
its  stately  tombs,  was  demolished;  and  in  its  place  were  **man7  fair 
houses  built,  lodgings  for  noblemen  and  others"  {Stote),  Here  lived  Sir 
John  Cheke,  Tutor  and  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  YI.  llie  hall 
or  refectory  of  the  dissolved  monastery  was  used  as  the  Whitefriars 
Theatre.  The  precinct  had  long  possoBsed  the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  ^ 
'which  were  confirmed  by  charter  of  James  I.  in  1608 ;  hence  it  became  ^ 
the  asylum  of  characterless  debtors,  cheats,  and  gamblers,  here  pro- 
tfected  from  arrest :  it  acquired  the  cant  name  of  <*  Alsatia,"  and  is  the 
•oene  of  Shadwell's  Sgmre  ofAUaHOy  the  characters  of  which  "  dare 
not  stir  out  of  Whitefryers :"  one  of  its  cant-named  portions,  Zomfrarcf- 
streel  (its  **  lewd  women"  were  complained  of  by  the  Friars  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.)»  exists  to  this  day ;  as  does  Lomhard-ttreet  in  the  South- 
wark  Mint.  Poets  and  players  were  attracted  to  Whitefriars  by  the 
contiguous  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens :  daacing-masters  and  fencing- 
masters  flocked  here ;  and  here,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Turner  the 
fencing-master  was  sssassinated  bv  two  villains  hired  by  Lord  Sanquhar, 
whose  eye  Turner  had  put  out  during  a  fencing-lesson  several  years 
before,  but  he  had  been  forgiven  the  acddent.  The  two  assassins  were 
hanged  opposite  Whitefriars  gates  in  Fleet-street ;  and  Lord  San- 

anhar  was  hanged  hi  Old  Patace-yard«  In  the  Friary-house,  Selden 
ved  with  Elisabeth,  countess-dowager  of  Kent,  who  bequeathed  him 
the  mansion :  he  died  here,  Nov.  80, 1654,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Charcfa.  The  finest  edition  of  Selden's  works,  by  Wilkins,  8  vols,  folio, 
was  printed  in  Whitefriars  by  William  Bowyer,  father  and  son ;  their 
printing-office  was  the  George  Tavern,  Dogwell-court,  a  scene  in  Shad-  ^^ 
weirs  Sqm.T9  o/AUaHa;  In  this  house,  William  Bowyer,  jun.  was  bom 
in  1699.  The  premises  are  now  the  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury  ^^ 
and  Evans,  who  maintain  the  excellence  of  their  predecessors.  Few 
other  traces  of  old  Whitefriars  remain.  Hanging- Sword'-aUeyf  esst  of 
Water-lane,  is  named  from  "a house  called  the  Hanging  Sword,*'  men- 
tioned by  Stow.  In  Temple-lane  are  the  Whitefriars  OkuS'toorki, 
established  ctrc.  1700. 

WHITEHALL, 

That  part  of  Westminster  which  extends  from  near  Charing  Cro«s  to 
Downmg-street,  and  from  the  Thames  to  St.  James's  Park.  This  was 
the  site  of  the  royal  Palace  of  Whitehall  from  3580  to  1697.  It  was 
formerly  called  York  Plaee^  from  having  been  the  town  residence  of 
the  Archbishops  of  York ;  one  of  whom,  Walter  de  Grey,  purchased  it 
in  1248  from  the  Convent  of  Black  Friars  of  Holborn,  to  which  it  had 
been  bequeathed  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  Justiciary  of  England,  and 
famous  minister  of 'Henry  III.,  who  had  bought  the  inheritance  from 
the  monks  of  Westminster  for  140  marks  of  silver.  ^  The  property  was 
conveyed  by  Walter  de  Grey  to  his  successors  in  the  lee  of  lork. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  last  Archbishop  of  York  by  whom  the  palace 
was  inhabited :  he  built  extensively,  and  "  lived  a  long  season,*^  here, 
in  sumptuous  state : 

**  Where  frultfiil  Thames  islutca  the  learned  shore 

Was  this  grave  prelate  and  the  muses  plac'd, 
And  by  those  wavrs  he  bnilded  had  before 

A  royal  house  with  learned  muses  ffrse'd. 

Bat  by  his  death  Imperfect  and  defac'd." 

Storer's  Metrical  Hiatonf  of  WoUe^,  1599. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  in  1529,  York  Place  was  taken  from  him  by 
Henry  YIIL,  and  the  broken-hearted  prelate  left  in  his  barge  on  the 
Thames  for  Esher.   The  name  of  the  palace  was  then  changed  to  White 
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Hall  ;*  possibly  from  some  new  baildinjjrs  hayliig  been  eonstrnotod  oC 
white  stonei  at  a  time  when  bricks  and  tmiber  were  geoerallj  aed.-f- 
**  You  mutt  no  more  call  it  York  Place— (hat  is  past: 
For  since  the  Cardinal  fell«  that  title's  Ion.- 
'Tis  DOW  the  King's,  end  csll'd  White  HslL** 

Shakspcate's  Kimg  Henry  nil.,  aet  ir.  ic  1. 

Here  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  were  married  in  a  npuret  of  the  palaee  ; 
and  here  their  coronation  took  place.  Henry  built  a  noble  stone  g^- 
lerv,  from  which,  in  1539,  he  reviewed  15^000  armed  dtizeos;  from  ibis 
gallery  also  the  coart  and  nobility  witnessed  the  jousts  and  toara»> 
ments  in  the  Tilt-yard,  now  the  parade-ground  of  the  Horse  GoardB. 
The  King  *'  most  sumptuously  and  curiously  bnilded  many  beantiffil, 
coBtW,  and  pleasant  lodgings,  buildings,  and  mansions  ;"  and  added  a  tea* 
nis-court,  bowling-alleys,  and  a  cock-pit,  "  for  his  pastinie-aad  solacft.'* 

The  Palaee  was  seven  years  in  building ;  and  in  1596  <the  old  psdace 
of  Edward  -the  Confessor  haring  been  in  utter  ruin  and  decay  sine* 
the  fire  in  1512),  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament  that  all  the  groud, 
mansion  and  building^,  the  park,  and  the  entire  space  between  Charing 
Cross  and  the  SanctuarT  at  Westminster,  from  the  Thames  on  the 
east  side  to  the  park- wall  westward,  should  be  cleared  and  caUed  the 
King's  Palace  of  Westminster.  Here  the  King  assembled  many  pic- 
tures, which  afterwards  became  the  nucleus  of  the  eplendid  eoUectaoa 
of  Charles  I.  Henry  made  munificent  proposals  io  Raphael  and  Titxan, 
and  the  former  painted  for  him  a  **  St.  George."  The  King  also  took 
into  his  service  Hans  Holbein,  and  gave  him  apartments  at  Whitehall, 
with  a  pension,  besides  paying  him  for  his  pictures.  Holbein  built, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Tilt-yard,  a  magnificent  Gate-hooae,  of 
small  squared  stones  and  fiint  boulder,  glased  and  teaaelated.  On 
each  front  were  four  terra-ootta  busts,  naturally  coloured,  and  gilU 
This  gate  was  removed  in  1750,  when  it  was  begged  by  William  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  son  of  George  II.,  with  the  intention  of  rebiulding  H 
in  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor ;  the  stones  were  numbered  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  was  never  fulfilled.  Three  of  the  bnsU,  Henry  YIL  and 
V 11 L  and  Bishop  Fisher,  are  now  at  Hatfield  Priory,  Bases.  The  Gate* 
house  was  used  as  a  State-Paper  Office  many  years  before  its  removal, 
and  was  known  as  the  Cockpit  Gate.  At  Whitehall,  on  Dec.  90,  1546; 
Henry  signed  his  wiU,  and  on  Jan.  28  expired,  t 

Edward  Vl.  held  a  Parliament  here : 

1553.  *'  And  this  yere  the  tant  day  or<Marcfa  was  the)  parlament,  and  kepte 
wythin  thekyngespallys  at  Westmyster,  WliythaUe.'*--C*roi».  Grey  i^rtort  Lvmd. 
Bishop  Latimer  preached  before  the  Court  in  the  Privy  Garden. 
the  King  sitting  at  one  of  the  palace  windows.  Queen  Marv  went 
from  Whitehall  by  water  to  her  coronation  at  Westminster,  Efisabeth 
bearing  the  crown  before  her.  Whitehall  palaee  was  attacked  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt's  rebels,  who  **  shotte  divers  arrowes  lata  the  courte, 

*  The  "  White  Hall"  was  a  name  not  unfrequently  given  by  our  ancestors  to 
the  festive  halls  of  their  habitations:  there  was  a  White  Hall  at  Kenilsrortb; 
and  the  Hall  formerly  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  White  Hall  of  the  ntyal 
Palace  of  Westminster,  and  is  m  called  by  Stow. 

t  Portland-stone,  now  employrd  in  nearly  all  the  pnhile  hoildings  of  Londoo, 
was  first  used  in  the  Whitehall  Banquetting-house.  Portland  Isle  Is  a  mass  of 
freestone  rock,  of  which  nearly  30,000  tons  have  been  dug  annually,  in  very 
large  blocks :  in  Westminster  Bridge  are  stones  of  5  tons  wdght,  and  some  have 
been  dug  7  tons.  Varieties  of  this  stone  soon  become  soft  in  the  London  at- 
mosphere ;  but  in  Portland  are  buildings  upwards  of  three  centuries  oU,  tai 
perfect  condition. 

X  Thursday  was  a  fatal  day  to  Henry  VHI..  and  so  also  to  his  poetertty.  He 
died  on  Thursday,  Jan.  28.  King  Edward  VL  on  Thursday,  July  6.  Qseen 
Mary  on  Thursday,  Nov.  17.    Queen  Elizabeth  on  Thursday,  March  U.^Ambrtf. 
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th6  ^9iB  beving  open  ;*'  and  looking  out  over  the  gate,  the  Qneen  par- 
doned the  kent  men,  with  halters  about  their  necks.  From  the  palace 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  talcen  captive  to  the  Tower  on  Palm  San- 
day,  1654.  At  Whitehall,  Not.  13, 1555,  died  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  at  midnight,  exclaiming :  **  I 
have  sinned,  I  hare  not  wept  with  Peter."  Hentiiner  describes,  in 
1598,  Elisabeth's  library  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  books; 
a  little  one  in  her  own  handwriting,  addressed  to  her  father ;  and  a 
book  of  prayers  written  by  Elisabeth  in  five  languages,  with  her  own 
miniature  and  that  of  her  suitor,  the  Due  d*  Anjou.  In  her  G7th  year, 
**  this  day  she  appoints  a  Frenchman  to  doe  feates  upon  a  rope  in  the 
conduit  court.  To-morrow  she  hath  commanded  the  bears,  the  bull, 
and  the  ape,  to  be  bayted  in  the  tilt-yard.  Upon  Wednesday  she  will 
have  solemn  dawndng.**  (Rowland  White,)  Elizabeth  revived  the 
pageants  and  Joustings  at  Whitehall ;  and  here  she  built  « the  Fortress 
or  Castell  of  perfect  Beautie^'*  a  hirge  wooden  banqueting-house  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  palace.  In  1561  Sackville  and  Norton's  traged? 
of  Ferrex  tmd  PoUex  was  acted  here  by  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
In  the  great  gallery,  Elizabeth  received  the  Speaker  and  Common 
House,  when  they  came  **  to  move  her  grace  to  marriage."  On  March 
24, 1003^  **  then  deceased,*'  from  Richmond,  ''the  Queen  was  brought 
by  water  to  Whitehall." 

In  the  Orchard  of  Whitehall  the  Lords  in  Council  met;  and  in  the 
Garden,  James  1.  knighted  300  or  409  judges,  sergeants,  doctors-at- 
law,  &o.  Here  the  Lord  Monteagle  imparted  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
the  warning  letter  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  and  Guy  Fawkes  was 
ezamined  in  the  King's  bedchamber,  and  carried  hence  to  the  Tower. 
In  1617,  when  James  visited  8ootknd,  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  resided  at 
Whitehall.  James  I.,  in  1606,  bad  ''the  old,  rotten,  slight-builded 
Banqueting  House"  removed,  and  next  year  rebuilt ;  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1619.  In  this  reign  were  produced  many  "  most  glo- 
rious masaues"  by  Inigo  Jones  and  Ben  Jonson ;  and  Inigo  designed 
a  new  palace,  the  drawings-  for  which  are  preserved  in  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

lo  magnitude,  Inigo  Jones**  plan  would  hare  exceeded  that  of  the  palaoe  of 
Diocletian,  and  would  have  covered  nearly  t4  acres.  It  was  to  have  consisted 
of  seven  cnurts,  and  to  have  extended  874  feet  At)ntlng  the  Thames,  and  the 


same  length  along  the  foot  of  St.  James's  Park:  presenting  one  fk-ont  to  Charing 
of  1200  feet  long;  and  another,  the  pr'     '    *      '    *    "      "  * 

(tmlnster  Abbey.    (See  Fourdriniere  large  prli 
idea  may  be  formed  of  this  extent  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  palaoes: 


towards  Westminster  Abbey.    (See  Fourdriniers  large  print.)    A  more  dlstlnet 
idea  may  be  formed  of  this  extent  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  palaoer 
thos,  Hampton  Court  covers  8  or  9  acres,  8t.  James's  4,  Buckingham  2^  acres. 

Of  Jones's  magnificent  design,  only  the  Banqueting-htnu^wtM  com- 
pleted. Charles  1.  commissions  Rubens  to  paint  the  ceiling,  and  by  his 
agency  obtained  the  Cartoons  of  RapbaeL  In  the  Cabinet-room  of 
the  palace,  built  also  by  Inigo  Jones,  fronting  westward  to  Priry 
Garden,  Charles  assembled  pictures  of  almost  incalculable  Tslue ;  the 
royal  collection  containing  460  paintings,  including  28  by  Titian,  11  by 
Corrcgi^e,  16  bv  Julio  Romano,  9  by  Raphael,  4  by  Guide,  and  7  by 
Parmegiano.  Upon  the  Civil  War  breaking  out,  Whitehall  was  seised 
by  the  Parliament,  who,  in  1645,  had  "  the  boarded  masque-house" 
pulled  down,  sold  great  part  of  the  paintings  and  statues,  snd  burnt 
the  "  superstitions  pictures."  Here,  Jan.  29, 1649,  in  the  Cabinet-room 
Charles  last  prayed ;  in  the  Horn-chamber  he  was  delivered  to  the  offi- 
cers, and  thence  led  out  to  execution  upon  a  scailbld  in  front  of  the 
Banqueting-house.    (See  page  166.) 

Charles  was  taken  on  the  first  mominir  of  his  trial,  Jan.  20, 1640,  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  fkom  Whitehall  to  Cotton  H«use,  where  he  slept  pending  his  trial  in  West- 
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miiutei  Hal];  after  which  the  king  returned  to  Whiteb«n;  tat  on  tte  nliU 
before  hit  execution  be  ilept  at  St.  James's.  On  Jan.  SO  he  was  "  most  bamw9 
murthered  at  his  own  door,  about  two  a  dock  in  the  afternoon."  {Hiaior.  6m*. 
3d  imp.,  1688.)  Lord  Leicester  and  Dugdale  state  that  Charles  was  belieaifed  at 
Whitehall  gate.  The  scaffold  was  ereeted  in  front  of  the  Banquetlzii^boase,  a  the 
street  now  Whitehall;  and  Herbert  states  that  the  ktnc  was  ted  out  by  -a  i«ss- 
sage  broken  tbrougb  the  wall,"  on  to  the  scaffold ;  but  Ludlow  states  tfaji  it  was 
out  of  a  window,  according  to  Vertue,  of  a  small  building  nonh  of  the  Baaquct- 
ing  house,  whence  the  king  stepped  upon  the  scaffold.  A  picture  of  the  sadseeiie, 
painted  by  Weesop,  in  the  manner  of  Vandyke,  shows  the  pUtfonn,  »«rw^ 
onlv  in  length,  before  two  of  the  windows,  to  the  commencement  of  tke  ttrt 
easement  Weesop  visited  England  from  Holland  in  1641,  and  quitted  ^^^ 
In  1649,  saying  **he  would  never  reside  in  a  country  where  they  cut  off  fhtir 
king's  head,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  the  action." 

CromweU,  by  rote  of  Parliament  in  IfifiO,  had  "the  nae  of  the 
lod^ngr  called  the  Cockpit,  of  the  Spring  Garden,  and  St.  James  a 
House,  and  the  command  of  St.  Jameses  Park."  for  aorne  time  before 
he  assumed  the  supreme  power.  To  Whitehall,  in  1658,  April  20th,  he 
returned  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  after  diaeolring  the  LongParlia- 
ment,  which  he  subsequently  explained  to  the  Little  or  Barebosses 
Parliament  assembled  in  the  IConncil-chamber  of  WhitehalL  Here  the 
Parliament  desired  Cromwdl  to  "  magnify  himself  with  the  title  ci 
King;"  here  MUtou  was  Cromwell's  Larin  Secretary,  Andrew  HarreU 
his  frequent  guest,  with  Waller  his  friend  and  kinsman,  and  some- 
times the  youthful  Dryden,  Cromwell  repurchased  the  Cartoons  and 
many  other  pictures,  and  in  1666  Evelyn  found  the  pedace  **^^rj 
glorious  and  well  furnished,"  HereCromwell  expired,  Sept.  8, 1658, 
"the  double  day  of  victory  and  death."  Richard  Cromwdl  rended 
here.  Charles  II.,  at  the  'Restoration,  came  in  grand  procession  of 
seven  hours  from  the  City  to  WhitehaU.  To  the  lords  Comrniasionen 
of  the  Treasury  Charles  assigned  the  Cockpit ;  «nd  in  this  locahtj 
their  chambers  have  ever  since  remained.  Charles  collected  bv  pro- 
clamation the  plate,  hangings,  and  paintings,  which  had  been  pillaged 
Arom  the  palace :  he  also  built  a  stone  gallery  to  'flank  Privy  Garden, 
and  below  it  suites  of  apartments  for  his  **  Beauties,"  Evelyn  describes 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  apartment,  "  twice  or  thrice  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  to  satisfy  her  prodigal  and  expensive  pleasures ;  iU  Frendi 
tapestry,  •*  Japan  cabinets,  screens,  pendule  clocks,  great  ▼•■•  «' 
wrought  place.  table>stands,  chimney-f^miture,  sconces,  brandies, 
brasenas,  &c.,  all  of  massive  silver,  an^  out  of  number.*'  ETdlyn  de- 
scribes a  Sunday  evening  in  the  palace-: 

"  The  king  sitting  and  toylnjr  with  his  ooncubtaes,  Portsmouth,  Oeavdand. 
and  Masarine.  &c. :  a  French  boy  singing  love^ongs  in  those  glorious  galleries ; 
whilst  about  twenty  of  the  greet  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  wen  s* 
basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  2000/.  in  gold  before  them.  Six  days 
alter  was  all  in  the  dust" 

In  Yertue's  plan  are  shown  the  buttery,  bakehouse,  wood  and 
coal  yards,  charcoal-house,  spioery,  cider-house ;  and,  beneath  the  Ban- 
queting-house,  the  king's  pnVy  cellar.  Owing  to  its  low  level,  White- 
hall was  liable  to  floods  from  the  Thames,  Pepys,  in  1663,  records  a 
high  tide  having  drowned  the  whole  palace;  and  Charles  II.,  when  he 
received  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Banquettng-hall  at  the  Resto- 
ration, desires  them  to  mend  the  ways,  so  that  his  wife  •*naay  «ot  find 
WhitehaU  under  water." 

At  WhitehaU  Charles  coUected  about  1000  Tolumes,  dediosAed  or 
presented  to  him :  including  an  iUuminated  Breviary  given  by  Henry 
V II.  to  his  daughter,  Margaret  Queen  of  Scote,  with  his  autograph : 
a  curious  ms.  in  high  Dutch  on  the  Great  EUxir ;  a  French  ua.  300 
years  old,  with  paintings  of  plants  in  miniature^  and  a  Journal,  &c.  in 
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the  handwriting  of  Edward  VI.  Charles  II.  died  at  Whitehall,  Feb.  6, 
1686;  and  hia  ■uooessoT  was  immediately  proclaimed  at  the  palace- gate. 
James  II.  resided  here:  he  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor  with  his  own 
hands  on  Maundy  Thursday  in  the  Chapel  Royal :  here  he  admitted 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  to  his  pnTate  closet;  and  he  rebuilt  the  chapel  for 
Romish  worship,  with  marble  statues  by  Gibbons,  and  a  fresco  by 
Verrio.  The  King  also  erected  upon  the  Banqueting-house  a  large 
w^eathercock,  that  he  might  calculate  by  the  wind  the  probable  arrival 
of  the  Dutch  fleet.  (See  Canalettl's  view.)  On  Dec.  18.  1688,  James 
lefl  Whitehall  in  the  state-barge,  never  to  return.  In  1691  a  destruc- 
tive fir«  reduced  the  nalace  to  *^  nothing  but  walls  and  ruins  :*'  150 
bouses  were  burned  down,  and  twenty  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 
In  1687  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  laundry ;  all  the  pictures  in  the  palace 
^were  destroyed,  and  twelve  persons  perished.  The  remaining  por- 
tiona  of  the  site  of  Whitehall  were  given  away  by  the  Crown.  Charles 
Duke  of  Richmond  had  a  mansion  on  the  south-east  side  of  Privy  Gar- 
den :  it  was  rebuilt  from  a  plan  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  was 
burnt  down  in  1791 ;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Richmond- terrace. 
In  Privy  Garden  was  also  built  Pembroke  House  ;  and  subsequently, 
Ovnfdir  House,  now  the  Office  of  the  Poor-Law  Board. 

Gardens  €md  JHais. — The  gardens  were  laid  out  in  terraces  and 
parterres,  and  ornamented  with  marble  and  bronze  statues,  a  few  of 
which  are  now  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor.  In  Privy  Garden 
was  a  dial  set  up  by  Edwai'd  Gunter,  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  College  (and  of  which  he  published  a  description),  by  com- 
mand of  James  I.,  in  1624.  A  large  stone  pedestal  bore  four  dials  at 
the  four  ooruers,  and  "the  great  horizontal  concave"  in  the  centre; 
besides  east,  west,  north,  and  south  dials  at  the  sides.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  this  dial  was  defaced  by  a  drunken  nobleman  of  the  Court : 

*'  This  place  for  a  dial  was  too  unsecure. 

Since  a  guurd  and  a  gaitlen  could  not  defend ; 
For  so  near  to  the  Court  they  will  never  endure 

Any  witness  to  show  how  their  time  they  miMpend.*'~Jlf arvtf//« 

In  the  court-yard  facing  the  Banqueting-house  was  another  curioua 
dial,  set  up  in  1669  by  order  of  Charles  U.  It  was  invented  bv  ob» 
Francis  Hall,  alias  Lyne,  a  Jesuit,  and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Li)>gev 
This  dial  consisted  of  five  stages  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  bearing 
several  vertical  and  reclining  dials,  globes  cut  into  planes,  and  glasa 
bowls;  showing,  "  besides  the  houres  of  all  kinds,'*  **  many  things  alsa 
belonging  to  geography,  astrology,  and  astronomy,  by  the  sun'iB  shadow 
made  visible  to  the  eye."  Among  the  pictures  were  portraits  of  th» 
king,  the  two  aueens,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Prince  Rupert.  Father 
Lyne  published  a  description  of  this  dial,  which  consisted  of  seventy^ 
three  parts :  it  is  illustrated  with  seventeen  plates.  (The  details  aro 
condensed  in  No.  400  of  the  Mirror,)  About  1710,  William  Allingham^ 
a  mathematician  in  Canon-row,  asked  500/.  to  repair  thia  dial :  it  waa 
last  seen  by  Yertue  at  Buckingham  House. 

Remains  of  ancient  Whitehall  have  been  from  time  to  time  dis^ 
covered.  In  1831,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  F.S.A«,  in  the  basement  of 
«  Cromwell  House,"  Whitehall-yard,  found  a  stone-built  and  groined 
Tudor  apartment — ^undoubtedly  a  relic  of  Wolsey's  palace,  ana  corre- 
sponding with  the  wine-cellar  in  Yertue's  phui,— which  is  charaeteris- 
tically  larger  than  the  chapel.  Mr.  Smirke  also  found  a  Tudor  arohed 
doorway,  with  remains  of  the  arms  of  Wolsey  and  the  aee  of  York  in  the 
spandrels :  a  portion  of  the  river-wall  and  circular  bastions ;  and  two 
stone  mullioned  Tudor  windows,  at  the  back  of  the  Almonry -office, 
corresponding  with  the  back  wall  of  the  apartments  of  **  the  Yeomen  of 
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the  Wood-yard,"  in  Vertue's  plan.  In  1847  were  remoTed  the  lift 
remains  of  York  Honse,  a  Tudor  embattled  doorway,  which  had  ben 
built  into  a  later  fa9ade  of  the  Treasury.    {Arckmaiogia^  toL  xxr.) 

Upon  the  site  of  the  small-beer  cellar  (engraTod  in  No.  4  of  Hollar's 
prinU  of  Whitehall)  is  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Fife.  Here  were  aoae 
fine  Gobelins  tapestry ;  a  marble  picture  of  Mary  8taart«  with  her 
infant ;  and  in  Pennant's  time  here  was  a  head  of  Charles  1.  wheo  Prines 
of  Wales,  said  to  hare  been  painted  at  Madrid  by  Velaaqaes,  in  1626.* 
The  mansion  was  sold,  in  1809,  for  12,000^  to  the  Earl  of  UTerpool, 
who  possessed  it  until  his  death  in  1838.  In  an  adjoining  wall  is  the 
Tudor  arched  entrance  to  the  palace  water-atairs.  In  Privy  Gardsn 
was  the  celebrated  Museum  formed  by  the  Duchesa  of  Portland :  here 
Pennant  was  shown  a  rich  pearl  surmounted  with  a  crown,  wIugIi  waa 
taken  out  of  the  ear  of  Charles  I.  after  his  head  waa  struck  off:  here 
also  was  the  Barberini  or  Portland  Vase,  purehaaed  by  the  Doebeaa  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton  for  18U0  guineas.  The  museum  waa  aold  by 
auction,  in  lots,  April  24, 1786,  when  the  Tase  waa  bought  by  the  Duke 
of  PortUnd  for  1029  guineaa,  and  deposited  by  his  grace  in  the  BriCisih 
Museum  in  1810.    (See  page  523.) 

In  Whitehall  Yard  is  the  United  Sbbvicb  iRSTiTurioir  Muncrv, 
described  at  page  545.  N  o.  d  is  t  he  Office  of  the  Comptroller  Geoeral  of 
the  Excheoner,  where  is  held  "  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx."  (Sec  pp.  99aBd508.) 

In  WhtiehaU  Oardetu  (till  recently  called  br  the  old  nunc,  Privf 
Oarden)  is  Mortaoue  House  (see  page  491);  No.  4  is  Ljldt  Pkbl's 
(see  page  493).  No.  1  is  the  National  Club  Htnue^  where  ia  a  noble 
saloon  80  feet  in  length,  hung  with  large  tapestry  pictures  in  the  man- 
ner of  Teniers,  of  considerable  age,  yet  fresh  in  colour.  No.  7  ia  Pem- 
broke Houte  (formerly  the  Earl  of  Harrington's):  in  1854,  it  waa  fitted 
up  for  the  Minister-at-War. 

Whitehall  commences  at  Scotland-yttrd,fii9iDed  fVx>m  its  faaTing 
been  the  site  of  the  palace  "  for  receipt  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  when 
they  came  t  o  the  Parliament  of  England  :'*  here  is  Pa/<ice>row,  and  a  large 
Conduit-house.  Milton,  when  Latin  Secretary  to  Cromwell,  had  apart- 
ments in  Scotland-yard,  where  died  the  poet's  infant  son.  The  Crown 
Surreyor  had  his  official  residence  in  Scotland-yard ;  and  here  lived  Inigo 
Jones,  Sir  John  Denham,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  suoceasiTely 
filled  that  office.  Here  Sir  John  Yanbrugh  built  himself  a  house  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Whitehall  Palace :  Swift  has  ndiculed  the  house  of  *•  brother 
Van"  for  its  resemblance  to  a  gooee-pie :  Yanbrugh  died  here  in  1726. 

Near  his  bouse  in  Scotland-yard,  Inigo  Jon«!s,  uniting  with  Nl^olaa  Stme, 
tbe  sculptor,  burled  his  money  in  a  priTste  place.  "  The  Parliament  published 
an  order  encouraging  iiervantt  to  inform  of  snob  concealments ;  and  as  four  ef 
tbe  workmen  wen  priry  to  tbe  deposit,  Jones  and  his  ftiend  removed  it  priTatrly, 
and  witb  their  own  hands  bnried  it  in  Lambeth  Marsh." — Life  hj  Cunainghara. 

On  the  west  side  of  Whitehall  are  the  Government  Officea :  tbe 
Admiralty  (see  page  1);  Horse  Guards  (p.  377);  Treasurt  (p.  742). 
Next  is  Downing-eireet,  "  between  King-street  £.  and  no  thorow  fisir 
West*'  [Hation).  It  waa  named  from  Sir  George  Downing,  Bart.,  a 
political  "  sider  with  all  times  and  changes,**  who,  after  serving  Crom- 
well, became  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under  Charlea  II.,  1687.  At 
the  Revolution,  the  property,  then  belonging  to  Lee,  Lord  Lidifield, 

•  In  1845,  Mr.  Snare,  of  Reading,  bought  at  a  sale  of  pictures  at  Radlcy  Hall 
a  painting  which  be  believes  to  be  "  the  lost  portiail**  of  Prince  Charles  bjr 
Velat.ques,  and  so  denoted  by  the  Earl  of  Fife  hi  his  catalogue  of  his  pkiarts 
at  Fife  House,  In  1798.    (See  Aectiuni  of  tbe  Picture,  fte.    Reading,  1M7.) 

f  Northward,  at  No.  30  Charing  Cross  (now  Parker  ft  Co.,  military  book- 
Milers).  Thomson  the  poet  took  lodgings  when  he  first  airived  hi  London,  with 
the  Ma.  of  his  WinUr:  hete  be  wrote  part  of  his  SaaisMToOQle 
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was  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  Urf^est  house  was,  temp,  George  T., 
the  office  of  the  HanoTerian  minister,  Baron  Bothmar,  at  whose  aeath 
the  mansion  was  gfiven  by  George  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  *'  who,  in 
1735,  would  only  accept  it  for  his  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
to  which  post  he  got  it  annexed  for  ever."  (JEdet  WalpolitauB,)  It  has 
accordingly  since  been  the  official  residence  of  successive  prime  minis- 
ters :  here  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  received  Mr.  Pitfs  guests :  but  the 
rooms  are  ill  adapted  for  state  assemblies.  The  adjoining  house  has 
been  purchased  within  the  present  century,  for  the  Foreign  Office,  Co- 
lonial Office,  and  Office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  To  this 
enl-de-sae  a  street  of  smaller  houses  was  added :  the  south  side  was 
taken  down  in  1828  :  at  the  corner  next  King-street  was  the  noted  Cat 
and  Bagpipes,  used  as  a  chop-house  in  early  life  by  George  Rose,  subse- 
quently Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  originator  of  Savings-banks. 
In  one  of  (he  above  mansions,  In  176S.  died  Aubrey  de  Vere,  last  Earl  of  Oxford. 
In  the  street  lived,  in  1723,  John  Boyle.  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  friend  of  Swift,  and 
contributor  to  The  World  vad  C<muoi$$emr.  Here  resided  Boswell,  the  biographer 
of  Johnson ;  and  Lord  Sheffield,  the  friend  of  Gibbon,  the  historian. 

WINDOWS  OF  PAINTED  AND  STAINlIb  GLASS. 

The  following  are  the  more  noteworthy  specimens  in  the  metro- 
polis, most  of  which  are  incidentally  noticed  in  describing  the  edifices 
which  contain  theuL     First,  in  Churches  and  Chapels  : 

All  Saints*,  St.  John's  fFooef—Chancel  window,  by  Fairs :  the  bead 
filled  with  figures  and  foliage ;  and  the  ten  lights  with  emblematic  de- 
vices of  the  evangelists,  and  the  eucharistic  service. 

All  Saint9\  Margaret-street— \.  large  western  Jesse  window  of  13 
figures,  ending  with  Christ  crucified ;  painted  by  Gerente ;  the  dere- 
storv  windows  by  0*Connor :  all  constructed  in  the  ancient  manner. 

^t,  Andrew* SfHolbom — A  large  east  Palladian  window  in  twostories, 
painted  by  Price,  of  York,  in  171^  with  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. Also  two  aisle  windows,  vnth  arms,  one  oated  1687,  and  the 
other  a  memorial  to  Thavie,  of  1348. 

St,  Bamabas%  Queen-street,  Pimlieo — All  the  windows  are  filled 
with  scenes  and  incidents  from  the  life  of  St.  Barnabas,  by  Wailes. 

St.  Bride*s,  Fleet- street^lMrf^e  eastern  window,  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross ;  copied  by  Muss,  from  Rubens's  picture  at  Antwerp. 

'*Tbis  is  a  fine  production,  although  it  does  not  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
origins!  picture.  The  whole  of  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  body  of  our  Saviour, 
while  the  rest  of  the  painting  Is  quite  obscure;  producing  the  sort  of  effect  that 
Rembrandt  would  have  given  to  the  subject  had  he  treated  It,  rather  than  that 
with  which  Rubens  has  invested  it.  The  flne  group  of  women  at  the  foot  of  the 
eioss  is  quite  nndiscoverable." — Godwin's  Ckmrehei  of  London. 

St.  Catherine's  Cree,  Leadenhall- street— EmI  window,  with  Cathe- 
rine-wheel mullions  filled  with  brilliant  glass ;  above,  the  arms  of  Geo.  I. 

Christ  Church,  Wobum-square — One  of  the  finest  modern  windows, 
representing  Christ  blessing  little  children,  after  Overbeck's  print; 
and  Moses  giving  the  law  to  the  Israelites,  after  Raphael. 

Si.  Dunstan*s  intheWesty  Fleet-street— E\^ht  clerestory  windows,  in 
each  of  which  is  one  of  the  letters  of  the  architect's  name,  John  Shaw. 
Pointed  altar-window,  filled  with  subjects  of  antique  design:  fuU- 
letigth  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  with  their  names — S.  Mattheus,  S, 
Marcus,  S.  Lucas,  and  S.  Johannes :  beneath  which,  respectively, 
are,  a  curious  monogram  of  the  Trinity,  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the 
nails,  the  spear  and  sponge  upon  a  reed,  and  the  Holy  Lamb ;  and 
under  all  is:  Bra  et  crrlesfae  fistrcs  ftasrc  ofrattriint.  Snas  Ssmdit 
iBIDilt<ft<ftXXIEf.  These  very  fine  windows  are  by  Willement.  When 
the  old  church  of  St.  Dunstan  was  cleared  away  in  l^" '^^ 
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window  was  told  for  42L  6»^  and  BabMoaeDtW  boilt  into  the  Eliaa- 
bethan  mansioD  at  Giloton  Park,  Herts,  which  was  taken  down  in  1853. 

at.  DwMtaiCi  in  the  East,  Tower-street— EbmI  window,  by  Backler, 
describinf?  STuibolicalW  the  Law  and  the  Gospel;  between  two  win- 
dows bv  E.  ^IHe :  Christ  blessinfif  little  chiiaren,  and  the  Adoratioo 
of  the  Magi  The  heads  of  the  south-able  windows  contain  arms  of 
ancient  benefactors  of  the  parish,  with  scriptural  scrolls,  bj  Baiilie. 

St.  Oenrge's,  Hanover-square— "Eeatem  window  filled  with  fiaiDted 
j^lass  not  later  than  1520,  and  orifpnalW  brought  from  Flanders:  it  has 
been  much  repaired;  and  a  head  of  a  monarch,  which  antiqnariea  would 
seize  on  as  giring  the  date,  is  modem.  The  glass  originallv  reptv- 
sented  a  Stem  of  Jesse^  and  occupied  a  window  of  three  lights :  Jtme 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  second  light,  and  abore  him  Solomon,  David, 
the  Virgin  Mar j,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  God  the  Father;  left-hand  Kgbt, 
two  prophets,  and  Isechias,  Roboam,  Argo,  Jehosaphat,  and  Josaat; 
right  hand,  two  prophets,  and  Joram,  Achas,  Manasses,  and  Jechoniaff. 
All  these  figures  are  in  St.  George's  windows,  except  that  at  the 
Father;  which  figure  has  been  transformed  into  a  bishop^  and  is  now  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  new  Byzantine  church  at  Wilton,  Wilts. 
(See  also  p.  127.) 

St.  Oeorge'tj  Souihwark — Eastern  Venetian  window :  whole-length 
of  the  Saviour,  hr  Backler. 

St.  George^ »' Roman  Catkofie  Church,  Lambeth— Gr^at  western 
window,  containing  figures  of  SS.  George  the  Martyr,  Richard,  Ethel- 
bert,  Oswald,  Edmund,  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  angels  besr> 
ing  scrolls  and  instruments.  Great  east  window  of  nine  lights,  by 
Wailes,  representing  the  Root  of  Jesse,  or  the  genealogy  of  onr  Lord: 
the  gift  or  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Three  side  windows,  with  figures 
of  SS.  George,  Stephen,  and  Lawrence,  by  Hardman,  under  canoptn, 
with  angels  bearing  crowns  and  laurels.  The  windows  of  the  aisles 
will  also  be  erentnally  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  Petre  Chantry 
has  three  two>light  windows,  bv  Hardman,  containing  figures  of  St. 
George,  onr  Blepsed  Lady,  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  St.  Lawrence, 
St.  Robert,  and  St.  German  us. 

St.  GUet'ty  CambenveU—Emt  window,  13th-centnrT  style,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  symbo*i«m  of  religious  art;  nave  window,  wrms  of  the  | 
▼tear  and  his  wife,  chiefly  ancient  glass  imported  from  Cologne,  with 
modern  additions ;  south'  transept  window,  with  figures  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  sacred  symbols.  (This  and  the  preceding  are  griS' 
aiilee,  t.  e.  windows  with  a  white  ground  relieved  by  a  running  decora- 
tive pattern  in  positive  colours ;  as  distinguished  from  motaiquet  (»ocb 
as  the  chancel  window),  when  the  ground  is  of  the  same  quality  with 
the  figures.)  Also  transept  memorial  window,  with  canopied  figures 
of  Moses  and  Christ,  the  donor's  arms,  and  inscription :  the  modern 
glass  by  Ward  and  Nixon. 

Immaculate  Conception  (Roman-Catholic)  Church,  Fann>street, 
Berkeley-square,  has  several  fine  works.  East,  a  Jesse  window:  in 
the  base  of  the  centre  opening  is  Jesse  seated  (usually  represented  re- 
cumbent) ;  and  from  him  springs  a  stem  encircling  in  each  opening  one 
of  the  kings,  the  Virgin  and  Child  immediately  above  Jesse.  The 
tracery  is  filied  with  subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  and 
adoring  angels.  Immediately  over  the  centre  is  a  wall-painting  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  West,  a  Passion  Window,  containing  em- 
blems of  our  Lord  s  Passion,  as  the  cross,  dice,  &c.  The  stonework 
is  very  fine.  The  side  windows  are  chiefly  filled  with  angels  bearing 
crosses  snd  palm-hranches.  The  seteral  windows  were  donations,  and 
were  painted  by  Wailes. 

St.  James  t,  Piccadilly— A  two-storied  east  window.  In  1809,  Back* 
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ler  proposed  to  fill  this  window  with  a  copy  of  Raphael's  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration ;  John  Martin  next  suggested  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour 
in  Jordan ;  and  the  Birth  and  Death  of  our  Sayionr  were  then  designed, 
in  the  modem  style,  by  Corbould.  But  tlie  Bishop  of  London  pre- 
ferred a  more  ancient  style  of  art;  and  the  window  was  filled  by  Wailes, 
in  1846,  with  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  the  Agony  and  Bloody 
Sweat,  the  Passion,  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  The  borders  are 
Italian,  from  Raifaelle,  J.  Romano,  and  others. 

Si,  John  the  EvangditCi^  Westminster.  The  eastern  window  re- 
presents our  Lord  bearing  his  cross,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  brought 
from  an  ancient  church  at  Rouen  in  Normandy. 

Si.  Jokn*$  of  Jtnuakm^  South  Haehney -^ChtmceX  windows,  with 
incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Sarionr,  figures  of  the  apostles,  &c.,  by 
MTailes.  Transept  windows  bv  Powell,  representing  Abraham  olTer- 
io^  up  Isaac,  and  scenes  in  the  life  of  Moses;  and  richly-diapered  glass. 
Aule  windows,  diapered  and  painted  by  Wailes  and  Castell.  Clere- 
story memorial  window,  Chnst  blessing  little  children,  and  raising 
Jainis's  daughter ;  and  two  other  windows  by  Ward  and  Nixon.  Also 
figures  of  £lias  and  John  the  Baptist ;  the  Royal  arms  of  England, 
and  the  arms  of  th(»  sees  of  Canterbury,  London,  &c.,  by  Fowell. 

Si.  Kaiherine't,  Regenft  Park,  contains  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  heraldic  decoratfens. 

St.  Leonard*;  ShoredUehf  has  an  eastern  window,  1694.  The  sub* 
ject  is  the  Last  Sapper :  to  the  bread  and  wine  usually  placed  per  se 
on  the  table,  the  artist  has  added  several  articles,  one  of  whicli  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  a  little  pig,  but  represents  a  young  kid.  Had 
it  been  a  pig,  (to  the  Jews)  forbidden  food,  it  is  averred  that  the  painter 
might  in  justification  have  quoted  the  vision  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  12-15); 
for  that,  therefore,  the  pig  was  no  longer  prohibited  by  the  htw. 

LimcohCt  Jnn  CAa/M/ windows  are  filled  with  glass,  principally 
painted  by  Bernard  and  Abraham  Van  Linge,  Flemish  artists,  between 
1623  and  1626:  others  were  executed  <^by  Mr.  Hall,  a  glass-painter  in 
Fetter-lane ;  and  in  point  of  colour  are  as'rich  as  the  richest  decorated 
glass  of  the  best  period."  (Winston  on  Olau-PainHng.)  South  side: 
three  windows  of  four  lights,  each  filled  with  a  saint  and  his  attribute, 
canopied  and  inscribed,  surrounded  by  angels  bearing  the  crests  of  the 
arms  emblasoned  upon  the  pedestals  of  the  figures.  North  side :  three 
windows  of  four  lights,  filled  with  Ring  David  playing  the  harp,  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Paul.  The  great  east- 
em  and  western  windows  are  filled  with  arms:  in  the  latter  are  the 
arms  of  Henry  Shirfield,  Recorder  of  Salisbury,  who  was  prosecated 
and  severely  fined  bv  the  Star  Chamber  for  breaking  a  painted  window 
at  Salisbury.  (See  StaU  Tridb,  voLi.  p.  399.)  The  arms  of  his  oppo- 
nent, Noy,  then  Attorney-general  of  Charles  1.,  are  also  in  the  Chapel. 
The  several  arms  are  minutely  described  in  Spilsbury's  LincoltCe  Inn. 

St.  Margarei*9,  Wettmintter^EaMt  window,  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
glass-painting  iew^.  Henry  VIIl.,  and  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
the  magistrates  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  to  Henry  Yll.,  whom  the  kneel- 
ing efiigy  of  the  king  more  resembles  than  his  son.  But  the  patron 
saintees,  St.  Catherine,  over  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  queen,  and  the 
badge  of  the  pomegranate  in  the  tracery  light,  rather  point  to  Henry 
Yl  1 1 .  than  his  father.  It  is  possible  that  the  king  died  before  the  win- 
dow was  completed,  and  that  it  was  finished  from  a  likeness  of  Henry 
VII.  vrith  whirh  the  people  of  Dort  provided  the  painter.  The  glass 
is  clearly  of  the  time  of  Henrv  Yll  I.  and  not  Henry  YIL,  and  is  as  late 
as  1526:  bnt  has  been  retouched,  probably  when  put  up  in  the  church 
in  1758.  The  principal  subject  represented  is  the  Crucifixion.  Mr. 
Rickman,  however,  regarded  the  kneeling  figures  as  PrincerArthur  and 
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the  Prinows  Catherine ;  which  is  Maroely  reeondlable  with  the  orcW 
orown  on  the  nuUe  head.    (See  also  pages  136  and  137.) 

St.  Mary's,  Berne  ffiU— AW  the  windows  filled :  east,  the  fonr  enn- 
gelists;  north  and  sonth,  arms  of  the  archbishop*  the  bishop,  fte.; 
west,  arms  of  Her  Majestj,  Prince  Albert,  and  Qoeea  Dowager;  aisle 
windows,  arms  of  subscribers. 

St.  Afarye,  AolAerAitAe— An  east  window  by  Collins,  with  a  whole- 
length  of  St.  MarT  the  Virgin. 

iSSC.  Mary\  West  Brompton,  a  picturesque  charoh  (G.  Godwin, 
F.S.A.,  architect),  contains  a  fine  memorial  window,  by  Wailea,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Gnnter,  donor  of  the  church-site,  1853.  The  window,  in  three 
principal  compartments,  is  painted  with  the  Asi^nsion;  the  figorcn 
and  colouring  are  fine:  the  oriels  are  fiUed  with  tracery  and  angels 
bearing  scrolls. 

St.  Mary't,  Wyndham-plaee,  lfary/e(on«—£ast  window,  the  As- 
cension :  poorly  executed,  though  it  cost  2A(tf . 

St.  ^tepketCey  Boekester-row,  Weetmneter—Wmdow  by  Wailes,  re- 
presenting scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Stephen,  in  which  the  rude  qnaiAt- 
ness  of  early  glass-painting  is  faithfully  imitated. 

St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook^MUa  whidow  erected  in  place  of  Weai*a 
picture  of  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  and  presented  by  the  Grocers' 
Company,  in  1852.  The  window  was  designed  and  •zecuted  by  WiOe- 
ment,  in  the  Roman  style  adopted  by  Raphael :  central  snbjeets,  the 
ordination  and  stoning  of  St.  Stephen;  sides,  the  four  evangelista, 
with  their  emblems;  semicircular  top,  the  figure  of  our  SaTiour,  angels 
in  dcTotional  attitudes,  and  the  Lamb  bearing  the  banner  of  the  croas. 

•SI.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  reputed  to  have  been  fbnnded 
by  King  Stephen,  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1298  by  Bdward  I.,  aad 
restored  by  £dward  II.  and  III.,  had  its  windows  filled  wHh  glass 
painted  by  John  de  Chester,  at  the  weekly  wages  of  Is. !  The  Aceonnt 
Rolls,  25tb  and  26th  Edward  III.,  contain  items  of  blue,  red,  and  axare 
glass;  drawings  of  several  images;  painters  on  glass,  eXld.  per  day: 
■ilrer  filings,  geet  Get),  arnement  (orpiment,  or  yellow  arsenic),  among 
the  painting  matenab.  In  1548,  the  Chapel  was  fitted  up  for  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament ;  and  when,  in  1809,  the  window  was  enlarged, 
it  was  discoTsred  that  "the  elegant  tracery  of  the  windows  had  been 
painted  with  the  stories  of  Adam  and  Eve;  of  Noah  and  his  Family;  of 
Abraham,  Joseph,  and  the  Israelites;  and  of  the  life  of  our  Savioer. 
Temple  Church — Windows  in  the  ancient  manner,  by  WiUemcnt, 
described  at  page  163.    Window  in  the;  *'  Round,'*  next  the  door,  fine. 

IFef<m«n«l<r  Abbey  (see  psge  112) — Five  only  of  the  original  win- 
dows remain,— three  of  the  apns  over  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  and  two  at 
the  west  ends  of  the  side  aisles.  The  former,  coeval  with  fhe  arefaitee- 
ture,  repreeent :  1.  Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  2.  St.  Angus- 
tine  and  Bishop  Mellitus ;  3.  Edward  the  Confessor  giving  his  ring  to 
the  pilgrim.  One  of  the  small  windows  is  in  the  north  tower,  and 
represents  an  ecclesiastic ;  the  other,  in  the  south  tower,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  (so  says  Walpole).  in  plate«armonr,  beneath  a  oanopy, 
bearing  a  Unce,  and  long  sword  by  his  side,  and  asnreoat  with  the  arms 
of  France  and  England,  quarterly  :  below  his  fset  are  the  Lancastrian 
rose,  and  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  north  window, 
date  1722,  represents  in  its  sixteen  compartments  our  Sarionr  and  the 
Eleven,  and  the  Evangelists.  The  west  window,  date  1736,  has  in  the 
upoer  row  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  next,  seven  of  Jacob's  sons; 
and  beneath  are  five  more,  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  arms  are  those  of 
George  II.,  iu  the  centre;  King  Sebert,  Queen  Elisabeth,  Oean  WiU 
cocks,  and  the  College  of  Westminster.  "  There  are  manv  fingmente 
of  glass,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  of  the  time  of  Edward  L,"  says  Mr.  Win- 
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stoDy  '*  in  the  three  eut  clerestory  windows ;  but  without  goinf;  to  the 
triforlum,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  fragments  of  all 
dates  with  which  they  are  surrounded :  the  large  figures  in  these  win- 
dows are  of  the  10th  century.  The  west  window  of  the  south  aisle 
contains  a  large  figure,  much  brolcen  (face  modern),  of  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  contains  remains  of  its  ori- 
^nal  glasing :  one  of  the  figures  in  a  clerestory  window  is  entire." 
{CowuMmicaiion,)  Here  a  stray  rose  and  a  stray  letter  (D)  occasionally 
occur.  The  crowns  in  bushes  (Richard  III.  at  Bos  worth)  hare  long 
since  disappeared. 


Crosby  Hall,  Bishop^ate-sireet — Oriel  window  with  arms,  executed 
and  presented  by  Willenient;  including  the  arms  and  badges  of  St. 
Helen's  Priory,  Sir  John  Crosby,  Richard  III.,  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
House  of  Tork,  *'  the  rich  Spencer,*'  &c.  The  other  windows  are  simi- 
larly enriched. 

Field  of  Cloth' of- Oold,  the  largest  specimen  of  modern  Glass- 
painting,  was  exhibited  at  No.  IS  Oxford-street,  in  1880. 

The  subject  wm  the  Tournament  of  the  Field  orcloth-of-Gold,  between  Henry 
VIII*  and  Francis  I.,  at  Ardres;  the  last  tourney,  Jane  25.  1520 :  painted  by  Tho- 
mas Wilmshurst  (the  horses  by  Woodward),  from  a  sketch  by  R.  T.  Bone.  This 
window  was  432  square  feet,  or  18  by  24  feet;  and  consisted  of  350  pieces,  fitted 
into  metal  astragals,  failing  with  the  shadows,  so  that  the  whole  picture  appeared 
an  entire  sheet  of  glass :  it  was  exhibited  in  a  first-floor  room,  decorated  in  the  taste 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  picture  was  composed  nrom  the  deUlIs  of  Hall's 
Chronicle,  and  contained  upwards  of  100  life-sixe  figures  (40  portraits,  mostly 
after  Holbein):  including  the  two  Queens,  Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyne,  and  the 
Countess  of  Chateaubriant ;  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk;  Queen  Mary, 
Dowager  of  France;  the  ill-fkted  Duke  of  Buckingham,  &c.  The  gorgeous 
assemblage  of  costume,  KOld  and  Jewels,  waving  plumes,  glittering  arms,  velvet, 
ermine,  and  cloth-of-gold,  with  heraldic  emblazonry,  picturesquely  managed* 
The  work  cost  the  artist  8000/.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  31, 18S8,  the  house  was 
destroyed  in  an  accidental  fire,  and  with  it  the  picture;  not  even  a  sketch  or 
atudy  was  saved,  and  the  property  was  wholly  uninsured. 

OuUdhall,  King-street,  Cheapside—ThB  upper  compartments  of  the 
great  pointed  arched  east  and  west  windows  are  enriched  bv  stained 
and  painted  glass,  mostly  modem.  In  the  east  window  are  the  Royal 
arms  and  supporters,  with  the  stan  and  jewels  of  the  Orden  of  the 
Garter,  Bath,  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick;  west  window,  the  City  arms 
and  supporters.  When  these  windows  are  illuminated  with  gas  from 
the  exterior,  the  effect  in  the  hall  is  very  gorgeous. 

Imu  of  Comrt—The  Inner  Temple  Bail  has  but  few  heraldic 
enrichments  in  its  windows.*  The  windows  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Hall  contain  an  almost  perfect  series  of  coats  of  arms  of  distin- 
guished members,  from  Queen  Elisabeth  to  the  present  reign :  in  the 
great  bay-windows  are  H}onspicttous    the   arms   of  Hardwicke  and 

*  Among  the  insignia  are  the  arms  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  horse  striking  the 
earth  with  his  hoof,  or  **  a  Pegasus  luna  on  a  field  aigent;"  assumed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reiitn  of  Elisabeth,  by  the  advice  of  Master  Gerard  Lee,  a  herald  of  the 
court,  who  was  also  a  member  of  this  Inn:  the  Society,  though  not  entitled  to 
arms,  as  not  being  a  corporation,  yet  had  been  so  long  esublished  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Heralds  did  not  object  He  also  emblazoned  them  with  precious  siones 
and  planets,  "  as  bye  truly  honourable  societies  they  are  often  thereunto  now.*' 
Master  Lee  suggested  such  singular  arms,  as  signifying  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  at  this  learned  seminary  would  raise  the  professors  of  the  law  to  the 
highest  honours,  adding  by  way  of  motto,  Volat  ad  mtksra  9irim$;  and  he  in- 
tended to  allude  to  what  are  esteemed  the  more  liberal  sciences,  by  giving  them 
Pegasus  forming  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene,  1^  striking  his  hoof  against  the 
Tork,  as  a  proper  emblem  of  lawyers  becoming  poets,~as  Chaucer  and  Gower,  the 
fsthers  of  English  poetry,  were  both  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Their  other  device  is 
of  more  ancient  origin.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Somen-,  and  opposite,  thoee  of  Tenterden  and  Gtffbrd,  Eldon  and 
Stowell.  LintoUC*  Inn  has  some  fine  heraldic  i^taas,  described  at 
pages  410  and  411.  Gray'i  Inn  Hall  has  ita  windows  riehlj  cnbla- 
soned  with  arms ;  those  of  Burghlej,  Verulam,  Sir  Nicholas  Baeoa, 
and  Jenkins,  being  eonspicaons  in  the  large  and  loftj  baj-window. 
The  Hall  of  Staple  Inn  has  also  a  collection  of  armorial'glaM' 

Jerusalem  Chamber,  WettmintUr  Abbeif — ^Remains  of  painted  f^nm, 
temp.  Henry  VIII.  and  somewhat  later  (arms  of  Renrw,  and  badges  of 
some  of  his  queens),  in  the  windows  of  the  passages  and  the  ante-rooia. 
In  the  large  north  window  of  the  chamber,  in  medaJliona,  are  the  arms 
of  the  see  of  Lincoln,  College  of  Westminster,  and  others,  with  aeirm 
small  historical  and  scriptural  subjects,  referred  to  Richard  ll.'s 
reign.  This  is  beliered  to  be  the  oldest  painted  glass  in  London — the 
last  half  of  the  12th  century.  Some  of  the  glass  has  lately  been  repaired. 

Lambeth  Palace — The  Great  Hall,  now  the  Library,  containa  spe- 
cimens of  olden  glass  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  bouse :  they 
are  described  at  page  444.  The  windows  of  the  Picture  Gallery  con- 
tain the  arms  of  many  of  the  primates :  in  the  bay-window  are  the 
arms  of  the  Protestant  Archbishops,  from  Cranmer  to  Comwallis, 

The  Chapel  windows,  now  fltled  with  PoweH**  modem  pre$aed  glas*.  eoe- 
tatned  before  the  Civil  Wars  finely  painted  glass,  bearing  the  device  of  Gsrlfnal 
Morton,  illuntrating  the  History  of  Man  fh>m  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, three  lights  in  a  window.  The  two  side-lights  contained  the  types  in  ibe 
Old  Testament,  and  the  middle  light  the  anti-type  and  verity  of  the  New:  the 
outer  chapel  had  two  windows  with  the  Day  of  Judgment;  there  was  also  repre- 
sented the  Crucifixion.  Archbishop  Laud,  at  his  coming  to  Lambeth,  foasd 
these  windows  "  shameftil  to  look  on,  all  dfversly  patched,  like  a  p(M»r  beggar's 
coat,'*  and  repaired  them ;  when  It  was  alleged  against  Laud.  **  that  be  did 
repair  the  story  of  those  windows  by  their  like  in  the  Mast-book.^  but  this  Laud 
denied,  affirming  that  he  and  his  secretary  made  out  the  story  aa  well  aa  chcy 
could  by  the  unbroken  remains.    The  windows  were  defaced  May  1.  164J. 

Archbishon  Laud,  in  his  Defence,  mentions  these  ''  harmless  goodly 
windows,'  as  "  set  up  new  long  since  that  statute  of  Edward  VT.'* 

Littowel  House,  KnighUbridgey  contains  in  the  conservatory*  a 
large  window  representing  a  garden  scene,  painted  by  John  Martin,  a 
pupil  of  Charles  Mnss,  the  celebrated  enamel-painter. 

Northumberland  House,  Strand,  contains  a  co'pr  of  Bfartin*s  Bel- 
shazsar's  Feast,  executed  by  Hoadley  and  Oldfield  for  CoUins;  cost 
400  guineas :  it  fills  a  cheTal  fire-screen. 

Pedlar  ithe\  St,  Mary's  Churchy  Lambeth,  the  painting  in  the  mid- 
dle aisle  window,  is  described  at  page  145. 

Soane  Museum,  No.  13  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidds — ScTeral  specimens  of 
ancient  painted  glass,  chiefiy  scriptural  subjects.  Also  the  figure  of 
Charitr,  executed  by  Collins  from  the  celebrated  window  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  designed  and  presented  by  Sir  Joshua  ReTUolds,  1777. 

St,  Stephen's  Porch,  at  the  sooth  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  hsa  a  large 
window  by  Hardman,  representing  the  arms  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  present  time;  a  very  brilliant 
combination  of  coloured  and  white  gliss.    (See  Farliajtsnt  Hocscs.) 

ZOOLOOICAL  society's  GARDENS  (tHE), 
Upon  the  north-west  side  of  the  Regent's  Park,  consist  of  a  triangular 
garden  south  of  the  outer  road,  and  a  northern  garden  upon  the  bsnks 
of  the  Regent's  Canal :  they  are  connected  by  a  tnnnel  beneath  the 
road,  and  their  extent  is  about  17  acres.  The  soil  being  originally  the 
London  day  rery  near  the  surface,  was  cold  and  damp,  and  caused  great 
mortality  among  the  animals  of  the  Menagerie  ;  but  the  whole  has  been 
thoroughly  drained  and  tastefuUy  planted.     ,,  byGoOglc 
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The  Zoological  Society  was  institnted  in  1826»  "  for  the  fl^eneral  ad-> 
▼ancement  of  soological  Bcienoe."    It  had  been  proposed 

**  The  great  objects  should  be,  the  Introduction  of  new  varieties,  breeds,  and 
races  of  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  domestication  or  for  stoclEing  our  farm- 
yards,  wooda,  pleasure-grounds,  and  waates ;  vith  the  establishment  of  a  general 
xoological  collection,  consinting  of  prepared  specimens  in  the  different  classes 
and  orders,  so  as  to  afford  a  correct  view  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  at  large,  in  as 
complete  a  series  as  may  be  practicable;  and  at  the  same  lime  point  out  the  ana- 
logies between  the  animals  already  domesticated  and  those  which  are  similar  in 
character,  upon  which  the  first  experiments  may  be  made.  •  •  •  •  Should 
the  Society  flourish  and  succeed,  it  will  not  only  be  useful  in  common  life,  but 
would  likewiae  promote  the  best  and  nuMt  extensive  objects  of  the  zicientiflc  His- 
tory of  Animated  Nature,  and  offer  a  collection  of  living  animals  su(ii  as  never 
yet  existed  in  ancient  or  modern  times/' — Protpeciu$,  privately  circulated,  1824. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Society  were  Sir  SUmford  Rafaes,  Sir 
Humphry  DaTy,  Earl  Damley,  Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert, 
Br.  Horsfield,  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  Mr.  Sbarpe  Macleay,  and  Mr.  M.  A, 
Vigors ;  and  into  the  new  Society  merged  the  Zoological  Club.  At 
the  same  time  was  commenced  the  formation  of  a  Museum,  at  No.  38 
Bruton-street,  with  the  magnificent  collection  of  Sir  S.  Raffles.  A 
plot  of  ground  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  granted  to  the  Society  by 
the  government,  and  laid  out  bv  Decimus  Burton,,  who  also  built  the 
first  houses  and  inclosares  for  tne  animals.  Sir  Francis  Ghaatrey  took 
great  interest  in  the  Society,  and  the  embellishment  of  the  Gardens. 
In  1827,  the  lake  in  the  Park,  with  its  islands  and  water-fowl,  and  a 
site  for  breeding  and  rearing,  were  likewise  granted  to  the  Society ; 
and  the  Gardens  were  first  opened  to  the  public  in  1828,  by  members' 
orders,  and  one  shilling  each  person ;.  and  during  seven  months  there 
were  upwards  of  80,000  visitors  i  there  were  in  the  Menagerie  480  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  year's  expenses  were  10,000/. 

Among  the  earliest  tenants  of  the  Menagerie  were  a  pair  of  emeus 
from  New  Holland;  two  Arctic  bears  and  a  Russian  bear;  a  herd  of 
kangaroos ;  Cuban  mastiffs  and  Thibet  watch-dogs ;  two  llamas  from 
Peru ;  a  splendid  collection  of  eagles,  falcons,  and  owls ;  a  pair  of  bea* 
vers;  cranes,  spoonbills,  and  storks;  zebras  and  Indian  cows;  £squi» 
manx  dogs ;  armadilloes ;  and  a  collection  of  monkeys.  To  the  Mena- 
gerie have  since  been  added  an  inmiense  number  of  species  of  Jfomma/ta 
and  Birdij  lists  of  which  are  appended  to  the  several  annual  Reports. 
To  these  was  added,  in  1849,  a  collection  of  Reptiles;  and  in  1858,  a 
collection  of  Fish,  Molhuca,  Zoophytis,  and  other  Aquaiie  Animals, 
Among  the  royal  donors  to  the  collection  are  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  late  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  Viceroy  of  Eg^pt,  and  Queen  Victoria. 
In  1880,  the  menagerie  collected  by  George  lY.  at  Sandpit-gate,  Wind- 
sor, was  removed  to  the  Society's  Gardens;  and  in  1884  the  last  of  the 
Tower  Menagerie  was  received  here.  The  collection  was  also  enriched 
by  purchases  from  the  menagerie  of  the  late  Carl  of  Derby  (long  Presi- 
dent of  the  2iOological  Society),  at  Knowsley.  It  is  now  the  finest 
pnblic  Vivarium  in  Europe. 

The  Menagerie  has  been  illustrated  by  W.  Harv«y,  in  2  vols.  8vo  ; 
with  descriptions  by  £.  T.  Bennett,  late  Vice- Secretary  of  the  Society. 

A  picturesque  description  of  the  Gardens  is  appended  to  Landseer'a 
Charaeteristie  Sketches  of  Animals,  edited  by  John  Barrow,  1882.  See 
also  the  Guide-book  and  Plan  of  the  Gardens,  and  the  Reports,  Proceed- 
ings, and  Catalogues,  printed  for  the  Society. 

The  Museum  in  1841  was  valued  at  I0,9wl,,  and  was  then  removed 
from  Leicester-square  to  Broad-street,  Golden-square.  An  extensive 
collection  of  birds  and  insects  was  bequeathed  by  the  first  Secretary, 
N.  A.,  Vigors,  who  died  in  1840.  The  MusBUii,  now  in  the  soutb 
garden,  is  described  at  page  646.  Digitized  by  Google 
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We  have  only  s|Moe  to  enamerate  a  few  of  the  prinopel  waa^waaH  in 
the  Gardens  i^AUigaton^  a  pair  of  the  Korth  American  apeoiet,  G«p- 
tared  in  Carolina.    AiUelope$,  the  f^reat  famil?  of,  finelj  repreaeoted. 
The  beautiful  Eltmdt  were  bequeathed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
have  bred  freely  rince  their  arriral  in  1351.    The  Leucoryx  ia  the  first 
of  her  race  born  out  of  Africa.   AKt-eaiert,  Oiani :  the  first  waa  broagfat 
to  England  from  Brazil  in  1853,  and  was  exhibited  in  Broad -street, 
St.  Giles's,  until  purchased  by  the  Zcological  Society  for  2001.  (See  aa 
admirable  paper  by  Profensor  Owen,  LUerarf  Gazette,  No.  1 916.) 
Apteryx,  or  Kim  bird,  from  New  2^land ;  the  first  living  apeetmen 
brought  to  England  of  this  rare  bird.    The  Aquaiie  VvporUam^  bu9t  of 
iron  and  glass,  in  1853,  in  the  south  grarden,  consists  of  a  series  of  glass 
tanks,  in  which  fish  spawn,  loophytes  produce  young,  and  alf*»  laxrtH- 
ate;  Crustacea  and  roollusca  lire  suct^ssfully,  and  ascidian  polypes  are 
illustrated,  together  with  sea  anemones,  jelly-fishes  and  star-6ahes, 
rare  shell-fishes,  &o. :  a  new  world  of  animal  life  is  here  seen  as  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  with  masses  of  rock,  sand,  gravel,  corallines,  sea- 
weed, and  sea-water ;  the  animals  are  in  a  state  of  natural  restleasoeas, 
DOW  quiescent,  now  eating  and  being  eaten.    Avroehs,  or  SmropeoM 
BUont:  a  pair  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  In  1847,  from  the 
forest   of  Bialowitsca:  the  male  died  in  1848,  the  female  in  1849, 
firom  pleuro-pneomonia.    Bean :  the  collection  is  one  of  the  Largest 
ever  made.      Elepkante:  including  an  Indian  elephant  calf  and  its 
mother.     In  1847  died  here  the  great  Indian  elephant  Jack,  haviog 
been  in  the  gardens  sixteen  years.    Adjoining  the  stable  is  a  tank  of 
water,  of  a  depth  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  a  fhll-grown  elephant. 
In  1851  the  Society  possessed  a  herd  of/our  Elepkatde^  besides  a  hippo- 
potamus, a  rhinoceros,  and  both  species  of  tapir;  being  the  largest 
collection  of  pachydermata  ever  exhibited  in  Europe.      jDeer,  aereral 
species:   the  reindeer  and  wapiti  hsfe  produced  several  fawns.    /7tf- 
minaoes,  a  numerous  group.     Oiraffee:  four  received  in  1836  cost  the 
Society  upwards  of  2300^^,  including  1000/.  for  steamboat  passage: 
the  female  produced  six  male  fawns  here  between   1840  and  1851. 
Hijmopotamu$t  a  young  male  (the  first  liHng  specimen  seen  in  Eng- 
land), received  from  Egypt  in  May  1850,  when  ten  months  old,  seven 
feet  long,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  in  girth;  also  a  female   hippo- 
potamus, received  1854 :  they  are  provided  with  a  bath.    Bummimg' 
hirdt :  Mr.  Gould*s  matchless  collection  Of  2000  examples  was  exhibited 
here  in  1851  and  1852.    Iguanas,  two  from  Cuba  and  Carthagena, 
closely  resembling,  in  every  thing  but  sixe,  the  fossil  Iguanodon.    The 
Lions  number  generally  from  eight  to  ten,  including  a  pair  of  cubs  bom 
in  the  gardens,  in  1853;  a  pair  of  fine  Indian  lions,  received  in  18M; 
a  noble  old  Nubian  lion  and  lioness.     Orang-utan  and  Ckimpanxae: 
the  purchase- money  of  the  latter  sometimes  exceeds  3002.     The  orang 
**  Darby,*'  brought  from  Borneo  in  1851,  is  the  finest  yet  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, very  intelligent,  and  docile  as  a  child.     Parrat'k**uses,  the, 
sometimes  contain  from  sixty  to  seventy  species.     Eapaeious  Birds: 
so  extensive  a  series  of  eagles  and  vultures  has  never  yet  been  Men 
at  one  view.    TAe  ReofOe-kouse  was  fitted  up  in  1849;  the  crestores 
are  placed  in  large  plate-glass  cases :  here  are  pythons  and  a  rattle- 
snake, with  a  young  one  born  here;  here  is  also  a  case  of  the  tree- 
frogs  of  Europe:  a  yellow  snake  from  Jamaica  has  produced  eight 
young  in  the  gardens.     'Arab   Serpent- Charmers  exhibited  here,  in 
1850,  their  feats  with  a  group  of  cobras.     Cohra  de  Capello,  from 
India :  in  1852,  a  keeper  in  the  gardens  was  killed  by  the  bite  of  thb 
serpent.    A  large  Boa  in  1850  swallowed  a  blanket,  and  disgor^ 
it  in  thirty-three  days.     A  one-homed  Rhinoeeroe,    of   contineoUl 
India,  was  obtained  in  1834^  when  it  was  about  four  yean  oM,  and 
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weighed  26  cwt;  it  died  in  1650:  it  has  been  replaced  bj  a  female, 
about  five  yean  old.  Saiin  Bower-Bird*,  from  Sydney :  a  pair  have 
built  here  a  bower,  or  breedinff-piace.  lapir  of  the  Old  World,  ft-om 
Mount  Ophir ;  the  nearest  existing  form  to  the  Paleotherinm.  Tigers : 
a  pair  of  magnificent  specimens,  presented  by  the  Guicoway  of  Baroda 
In  18A1;  a  pair  of  clouded  tigers,  1854.  Tortoise:  a  gigantic  land 
specimen,  7  feet  long;  circumference,  7  feet  8 inches;  height  when 
walking,  3  feet;  age,  180  years.  Wapiti  (from  Rnowsley),  and  yonng. 
Rent  of  the  Oardenf  to  the  Crown,  SS7/.  per  annum ;  rates  to  Mar)  lebone 
and  8C  Paacras  parishes,  199/.  Animals  In  the  Gardens,  about  1300:  although 
redoced  in  number,  they  are  much  more  Talusble  and  interesting  than  when 
their  number  was  higher.  Cost  of  the  keep  »r  the  animal*  in  1854,  about  4000/. 
(salt  water  and  carriage  in  1853  cost  83/.).  Purchase  of  animals  in  the  same 
year,  12S4I.  (the  presenU  are  numerous).  The  visitors  to  the  Gardens  in  1854 
exceeded  400,000. 

The  Gardens  are  open  from  9  a.m.  tiU  snnset ;  the  Museum  from  10 

till  6.    The  public  are  admitted  daily,  for  1#.  each  person  ;  except  on 

Monday,  6d.  On  Whit-Monday,  1853,  upwards  of  22,000  were  admitted. 

President  of  the  Society,  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  K.Q.    Secretary, 

T>.  W.  Mitchell,  B.A.    Office,  11  Hanofer-square. 

Admission  of  Members.— FtUovn  pay  an  admission-fee  of  5/. ;  and  an  annual 
contribution  of  3/.,  or  a  composition  of  SO/.  Annual  subscribers,  S/.  on  Jan.  1st. 
Fellows  have  personal  admission  to  the  Gardens  and  Mnsvum,  with  two  com- 
panions, daily;  on  Saturday  they  ndmit  two  friends  to  the  Gsrdens  by  written 
ordrr,  instead  of  by  their  personal  intruduction ;  on  Sunday,  two  fi  lends  by 
written  order,  in  addition  to  two  by  their  personal  Introduction,  they  receWe 
also  2U  tickets  annually.  Annual  subscribers  have  personal  admission  to  the 
Gardens  and  Museum,  with  one  companion,  daily:  on  Saiuida>8  and  Sundays 
they  may  sdmit  one  friend  as  sbove :  ihey  also  ri>ceive  SO  tickets  annually.  The 
wife  of  a  fellow  or  annual  subscriber  may  exercise  these  privileges  in  his  absence. 

ZOOLOQIOAL  GARDENS  (tHE  SUBREY) 

Were  established  in  1631,  by  Mr.  Edward  Cross,  upon  the  demesne 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  manor-house  at  Walworth.  Thither 
Cross  removed  his  menagerie  from  the  King's  Mews,  where  it  had  been 
transferred  from  Exeter  'Change  (see  page  289).  The  Gardens  were 
laid  out  by  Henry  Phillips,  author  of  Sylva  Flor^fera;  when  a  glazed 
circular  building.  100  feet  in  diameter,  was  built  for  the  cages  of 
the  carnivorous  animals  (lions,  tigers,  leopards,  &c.) ;  and  other  houses 
for  mammalia,  birds,  &c.  Here,  in  1&:4,  was  first  exhibited  a  young 
Indian  one-horned  rhinoceros,  for  which  Cross  paid  800/. :  it  was  the 
only  specimen  brought  to  England  for  twenty  years:  in'  1836  were 
added  three  giraffes,  one  fifteen  feet  high.  To  tne  zoological  attrac- 
tion was  added  a  large  picture -model,  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
three  acres  in  length:  the  first  picture,  Mount  Vesuvius  (with  the 
natural  lake  for  the  Bay  of  Naples),  was  produced  in  1887,  when  fire- 
wcvrfca  were  also  first  introduced,  for  the  rolcanic  eruption ;  in  1839, 
Iceiand  and  iu  volcanoes;  1841,  the  (Uty  of  Rome;  1843,  Temple  of 
Ellora;  1844,  London  and  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;  1846,  Edinburgh; 
1846,  Vesuvius,  reproduced ;  1848,  Rome,  reproduced ;  1849,  Storming 
of  Badajos.  These  picture>models,  mostly  painted  bv  Danson,  were  of 
great  extent;  that  of  Rome  occupying  five  acres,  and  a  painted  surface 
of  260,000  square  feet.  These  pictures  probably  originated  in  the  Ba- 
nelagh  spectacles  of  the  last  century  ;  for  in  1792  was  exhibited  there 
Mount  Etna,  80  feet  high,  with  the  fiowing  lava,  and  altogether  a  tri- 
umiih  of  machinery  and  pyrotechnics.  Balloon*ascents,  flower>shows, 
and  other  sights,  with  out-door  concerts,  have  been  added  to  the  at- 
tractions of  these  Gardens.    Admission  U.  ^  I 
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ADDITIONS  AND  GORRECTION& 

Pafre  15.  AwuuanefOt :  Copenkagen  HouMe  was  taken  6omm  m  1853. 

P.  31.  Barthoiamew  Fair  was  entirely  extinct  in  18M. 

P.  61,  Chdtea :  Apotheeariet*  Companff  <<  PkyHe  Qardm  ;"  One 
of  the  fine  old  cedar- treea  was  blown  down  in  1854. 

P.  52.  Loddidgt'tNurteryf  Hackney :  Moat  of  the  gigantic  tropical 
treea  were  removed  in  1854. 

P.  70.  CkeUea  Hotpiial :  The  remains  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington lay  in  stote  in  the  Hall,  Not.  12-17, 1852. 

P.  76.  CheUea :  The  Red  House  at  Batteraea  waa  taken  down  1854. 

P.  77.  For  «*  view**  read  '*  rie." 

P.  80.  Chest-clubs :  The  St.  George's  Chess-dnb  bv  raaoTod  to 
No.  53  St.  James's-street. 

P.  91.  Si.  PauTs  Caiksdral:  For  «  Rivers"  read«  Rioa.'*  F.»2. 
The  reniuns  of  the  g^eat  Duke  of  Wellington,  interred  here  with  great 
state,  Nor.  18, 1852,  are  placed  within  an  altar-tomb  in  the  Crvnt,  about 
40  feet  west  of  Nelson's  remains.  P.  93.  Sir  Jamea  Hiornbill  a  painu 
ings  in  the  dome  have  been  restored  by  Mr.  Parris.  P.  94.  The  Outer 
Golden  Galier?  waa  regilt  in  1845,  at  a  cost  of  68/.,  paid  by  the  lato 
Dean  of  St.  haul's,  the  Bishop  of  Llaodaff  P.  95w  The  adnnsaioo- 
oharge  of  2<i,  to  view  the  tombs,  is  disoontioiicd. 

P.  99.  WestmhuUT  College  Hall :  The  firo  upon  the  middle  ciroukr 
hearth  has  been  discontinued  since  1850. 

P.  110.  WtHminster  Abbey:  Poets'  Corner:  For  ^'CoooUy"  read 
**  Cowley."  P.  112.  The  statue  of  the  poet  Campbell  haa  not  yet  been 
placed  here.  In  1853,  Gibson's  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  waa  placed  in 
the  north  transept;  and  in  1854,  a  sitting  statue  of  Wordsworth  by  Theed. 

P.  lia  For  **  Bridge-row"  read  «  Budge-row." 

P.  129.  SL  Giles's  Church,  Oripplegate:  The  Diary  of  General 
Murray,  referred  to  in  the  above  page,  and  descrtbtng  the  pvoCsoatioii 
of  Milton's  remains  in  1790,  is  incorrect ;  for  the  skeleton  then  shown 
as  that  of  the  poet,  on  being  subjected  to  a  very  accurate  inspectioB, 
proved  to  be  that  of  a  female.  (See  Dr.  Symmona'a  Life  ^  MUHem, 
2d  edit  p.  570,  note.    1810.) 

P.  144.  St  Mary's  Church,  Lambeih,  haa  been  rebuilt,  eansepC  the 
tower,  by  P.  C.  Hardwick. 

P.  155.  St,  Patwras'  Old  Church:  for « after  the  RefbraiatioB*' 
read  "before  the  Reformation." 

P.  161.  Second  line,  for  «  D.D."  read  «  LL.D." 

P.  162.  Temple  Church :  last  line,  for  **  Gibbon,  the  biatorian.** 
read  <<  Edmund  Gibbon,  ancestor  of  the  hiatorian." 

P.  166.  Whitehall  Chapel  Organ :  for  «  Stamford*'  read  '*  Stanford." 

P.  170.  L  Inn  Chapel:  for  «  Marquis  of "  read  <«  Marqola*' Wellesley. 

P.  117.  Maraaret-street  Chapel :  Upon  the  site  haa  been  erected 
the  church  of  All  Saints  (Butterfield,  architect),  with  an  riegauDtly  pro< 
portioned  spire  220  feet  high. 

P.  176.  The  Tabernacle,  MoorfUlds :  for  «  ToM"  read  «  Todd.- 

P.  182.  The  Oratory  of  St.  PhiHp  Neri  has  removed  to  a  new  ehapel 
and  college  built  at  Bronipton,  next  Holy  Trinity  church. 

P.  192.    The  Carlton  Cluh-hause,  Pall  Mall,  has  been  completed. 

P.  193.  Club-houses  :  Coventry  House;  p.  194,  Ertcthemm:  and  p. 
196,  Oriental;  dissoUed. 

P.  199.  Jun.  United  Service  Club-house  taken  down  1854,  to  be  lebuilt. 

Pp.  199  and  699.  The  Whittington  Club-house  premisea  (fnrmerlT  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern),  extending  from  Arundel-st.  to  MUford-Une^ 
in  the  rear  of  the  Strand  houses,  were  destroyed  by  fir^  Dec  $,  1854. 
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P.  201.  Chanter  Ccffhe-kouse,  Paternoster-row,  doBed  in  18M. 

P.  206.  CoUegtfor  Civil  Engineers,  Putney,  diseoh ed. 

P.  219.  8L  Olawft  and  St.  JohiCt  Free  Grammar  School  rebuUt 
at  Horslejdown  in  18M. 

P.  263.  The  Diorama  premUes,  Regent's  Park,  have  been  eon- 
▼erted  into  a  chapel  for  Baptiits. 

P.  258.  Doctors'  Commons :  The  Will  of  Napoleon  I.  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Parin. 

P.  267.  Egyptian  Hail,  PieeadHly :  Ha/don's  <'Mock  Election" 
picture  was  sold  for  500,  not  800  i^uineas.  P.  268.  Her  Majesty 
▼isited  the  Mont  Blanc  Exhibition,  1854. 

P.  272.  For  *«  Seldon"  read  «  Selden." 

P.  288.  Excise  Office  (the)  was  taken  down  in  1854. 

P.  806.  For  *'  Davenent "  read  "  DaTenanf 

P.  308.  Fleet-street :  Cowley  was  not  born  in  Fleet-street,  but  in 
Chancery-lane,  where  his  father  was  a  law-stationer  and  en^osser. 

P.  335.  WhiUington's  shield :  for  " E.  B.  Prince"  read  ''E.B.  Price." 

P.  355.  HtAerdashers*  Hall  was  Uken  down  in  1854,  to  be  rebuilt. 

P.  362.  Cutlers*  Hall  was  taken  down  in  1854,  to  be  rebuilt. 

P.  367.  Wax-chandUrs*  Hall  was  taken  down  in  1853,  to  be  rebuilt, 

P.  372.  Jermyn-street :  The  One  Tun  Tavern  no  longer  exists. 

P.  "378^  Horse  Guards  :  The  remains  of  the  great  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton were  deposited  in  the  Audience-room  the  night  before  his  funeral. 

P.  389.  Brookes' s  Menagerie :  The  old  wooden  house  not  taken  down. 

P.  393.  Hale  House,  Earl's-court,  was  taken  down  in  1853,  Lindtey 
House  i  John  Martin,  the  painter,  died  in  1854. 

P.  387.  The  Angel  Inn,  St.  Clement's,  has  been  taken  down.  Bell, 
Gt.  Carter -lane :  before  **  for  a  loan  of  thirty  pounds,"  insert  **  a  letter." 

P.  398.  The  Coch  (properly  the  Cock  and  Tabard)  pablic-hoose, 
Tothili-street,  was  taken  down  in  1854. 

P.  43&  Kentish  Town:  ^  Nelson's  tree"  has  disappeared. 

P.  454.  LdcesteT'Sguare :  The  statue  of  Geo.  I.  disappeared  in  1854. 

P.  455.  Xeicefter-sgustre :  The  Panopticon  was  opened  in  March 
1854.  It  was  designed  in  the  Saracenic  style,  by  T.  Hayter  Lewis. 
The  cabk;  contents  of  the  great  hall  and  recesses  are  about  560  feet. 
It  is  heated  by  Gurney's  ''warming  battery."  In  the  centre  is  a  foun- 
tain, the  water  of  which  can  be  thrown  up  by  a  pneumatic  apparatus 
90  feet,  from  an  artesian  well  346  feet  deep.  The  decorations  are  iu 
enamelled  slate,  with  glass  mosaic  enrichments;  the  fronts  of  the  galle- 
ries being  Saracenic  arches :  the  gilding  and  emblazonry  are  very  ele- 
gant ;  and  when  lighted  by  gas,  m  chandeliers  of  beautiful  design,  the 
effect  is  very  superb.  There  is  an  ascending-room  to  the  photographic 
gallery.  The  stupendous  organ,  by  Hill  and  Co.,  in  England,  is  ex- 
ceeded in  sbe,  but  not  in  power,  by  that  at  York  only.  The  institution 
-was  originally  projected  by  £.  M.  Clarke,  the  philosophical>instrument 
maker.    Admission,  Is, 

P.  457.  Libraries:  Under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  Clerical 
(inr  Metropolitan)  Library  of  James  Darling, '81  Great  Queen-street. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This  library  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  of 
any  in  England  in  theology,  besides  cognate  subjects  and  other  branches 
of  literature.  The  catalogue,  the  labour  of  ten  years,  and  printed  at  a 
great  expense,  is  equally  adapted  to  any  extensive  library. 

P.  461.  Royal  Creographteal  Society  removed  to  15  Whitehall-place. 

P.  479.  Apsley  House :  The  bullet-proof  iron  Venetian  blinds  have 
been  removed  by  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington. 

P.  480.  For  **  Stohard"  read  "  Stothard." 

P.  505.  Royal  Mews,  Prince's-street,  Westminster,  taken  down  in 
1854,  and  a  new  Stationery  Office  built  upon  the  site.  ,ed  by  GoOqIc 
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Pp.  547, 548.  Mr.  Bemal  and  Mr.  Windu  died  in  1854. 
P.  561.  Oxford-ttreet :  Theshop-frontof  No.  54ui{^ 
P.  585.  ffyde  Park  :  for  «  Lnke  Hoase"  r«Ml "  Cake  Hoom.*' 
P.  631.  OUUmar  street  Compter  was  taken  down  in  1854, 
P.  655.  Royta  Society  :  for  **  Dr.  WUliamt"  read  -  Dr.  WilksM.'* 
P.  670.  Somereet  Houee :  In  the  west  wing  of  the  Strand  firont  an 
the  Offices  of  the  B^fpstrar-General. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  BYBEKHAM. 

Although  this  stupendous  structure  is  not,  like  its  patronjnie,  tke 
Great  Exhibition  bnilding  in  Hyde  Park,  placed  within  the  linuU  of  the 
town,  the  "  Curiosities  of  London*'  would  scarcelj  be  complete  without 
some  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  It  ooen- 
pies  the  summit  of  a  hill  between  the  Brif^hton  Railway  and  theDulwicb 
Wood,  the  fall  from  its  site  to  the  railwaT  bdncr  200  feet.  In  its  con- 
struction the  materiaU  of  the  Great  Exhibition  building  hare  been  em- 
ployed ;  but  it  is  larger  than  its  predecessor  by  1628  feet,  and  by  nearly 
one-half  in  cubic  contents.  It  is  almost  entirely  of  iron  and  gisss, 
covers  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  ground ;  and  its  height  froia 
the  garden-front  to  the  top  of  the  louvres  is  208  feet,  6  feet  higher  thaa 
the  Monument.  The  nave  is  co  vered  with  an  arched  roof,  raising  it  44  feet 
higher  than  the  nave  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  the  centre  and  two  end  transepts 
have  similar  roofs.  Nearly  10,000  tons  of  iron  have  been  used  in  the  main 
building  and  wings ;  and  the  superficial  quantity  of  glass  is  25  acres. 

The  Nave  is  entered  at  the  south  end,  through  an  ornamental  screen 
of  niches  filled  with  statues  of  kings  and«  queens  br  John  Thomas,  la 
the  area,  statues  are  picturesquely  grouped  with  stuoendons  pinea, 
palms,  and  other  tropical  planu  of  luxuriant  beauty,  oaekad  by  the 
brilliant  facades  of  the  various  Industrial'  and  Fine  Arts  Courts.  East 
and  west  are  groups  illustrating  the  ethnology,  soology,  and  botany 
of  the  Old  and  I^ew  Worlds ;  and  at  each  end  is  a  spacious  basin,  for  s 
fountain  to  throw  up  water  from  70  to  200  feet.  In  the  Great  tVsnsept 
are  the  works  of  French  and  Italian,  German  and  English,  Roman  sod 
Greek  sculptors;  and  models  of  celebrated  ancient  ana  modern  edifie«a. 
Throughout  the  whole  building  are  galleries  devoted  to  the  ezhibitioo 
of  objects  of  industry  and  fine  art.  The  most  beautiful  works  are  the 
Courts  representing  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  each  nation: 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Pompeian,  Alhambra,  Assyrian,  Bysautlne, 
and  Romanesque ;  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian  medisBval ;  Re- 
naissance, Elizabethan,  Italian,  &c. 

Descending  to  the  Italian  and  English  Landscape  Garden  and  the 
Park  (planned  bv  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  F.L.S.),  we  find  Science  snd 
Philosophv  teaching  their  sublime  truths  in  a  geol<M(ical  illustratwo  of 
the  Wealden  formation,  **  so  well  known  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
and  formerly  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Dinq^nrian  orders,  or  the 
largest  of  gigantic  lisards:**  the  various  strata  are  here  represeated; 
and  here  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  under  the  guiding  eye  or  Professor 
Owen,  hsa  built  up  gigantic  animals  of  a  former  world,  and  in  some 
instances  restored  them  from  fossil  remains. 

The  Palace  is  approached  by  a  branch  from  the  Brighton  S^wsy, 
into  its  verv  arcades.  The  building  was  opened  by  her  Majesty,  June 
10, 1854.    It  has  already  cost  a  mulion  of  monev ;  and  in  grandeur  of 

{>urpose  is  a  marvel  of  enlightened  enterprise.   (See  the  senes  of  exetl- 
ent  Guide-books,  bjr  the  late  Samuel  Phillips^  D.CL.) 
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iiDBLPHi:  Adanunchitecti;  TomHUI,!. 
Adhikaltt  Office,  1. 
ALCHXxxn,  the  lait  in  Londoii,  2. 

AXDXUIAH.  8. 

Alxonxt,  Westminiter,  4:    GaztoA'i 
Printiiig-raeu,  4. 

AUCONST,  ROTAL,  4. 

ALXSBOoau:  Alleyn's,   6:   Banaoffi, 
6;  Br^wn*  Comp.,  6;  Fishiiioiigen' 


Gomp.,  5;  Manrlebbne.  8;  London.  8; 
Nav«I,  «i  Owen\  6;  Trinitr,  8}  Wett^ 
minster,  6;  Whittington*i,  6. 


AMosKXurrt :  ArefaeiT,  8 :  Bellad-iinff- 
ing,  7;  Bear  and  Bnll  BaitincTo; 
BofwU,  8 :  Card-playing,  8 ;  Cock-lgbt. 
ing,  9;  Cricket,  9;  Dnck.hnnting,  9 ; 
Equestrianiam,  10;  Fain,  10;  Tire- 
works,  10 ;  Football.  11 ;  Hells,  8 ; 


Hnntotf .  11 ;  M aMjneradea,  11 ;  Ma^. 
ana  May-gamea,  11;  Farki,  18; 
;  Prison  Bart  or  Base,  18 


ing  and  May-gam< 
Paeons,  18 :  Prison  ^i*  w*  »am>,  ±o  -, 
Punch  and  Judy,  13 :  Punch,  the  Jour- 
nal, 14:  Backets,  14;  SkitUes,  14; 
Tea-gardens,  14;  Tennis,  18;  Thames 
Sports,  16;  Toxophitite  Sode^,  ?• 

Apollohicon,  18. 

AroTHscAJUxa*  Hall,  17. 

AxcASxa:  Burlington,  17 1  Sxeter 
*Chance,  17;  Lowther  Aricade,  17; 
Opera-house,  18;  Piazsa,  Corent  Gar- 
den, 18. 

AnCBJBOLOOICAL  SOCHTIXS,  18. 

AxcHna :  Buckingham  Palace,  18 ;  Green 

Park.  19;  Hyde  Park,  19. 
AsoTLL Books:  ChabertandYd]uti,19. 
Artzsxah  Wxlls,  80. 
AsTiLLsnT  Compart,  Rotal*  80. 
Aet-Union  of  Lordor,  81. 
AaHBumRHAX  HoDsi,  83. 
AviAXiBa,  88. 
Balloon  Abckrts,  88. 
Bark  of  Erolaro,  88. 
Bark,  Lordor  aro  WisncxRfXBB,  88t. 
Baxmcar,  88. 

Babclat  ard  PnnR8*s  BBBwnr,  87. 
BABOKxnx  iR  Lordor,  89« 
Babtbolohew  Fao,  80. 
Babtholoxxw's  (S.)  Hosfital,  81. 
Bathb,    Oldxr  :    Agnes-le-Clabr,   88 ; 

Bajpio,  38;    Cold,  38;  Duke's,  88; 

FoUt,  138 ;   Hummums,  38:  Peerless 

Pool,  38 ;  (kieen's  Bagnio,  38;  Queen 

EUsabeth's  Bath,  88. 
Baths  ard  Wa8H.bousx8,  33. 
BATrsBSBAt  BoUngbroke,38:  Horison.. 

tallGIl,88;  a.]&7>BGbvrefa,88. 


Batrabd'i  Castls,  84. 

Batswatxb,  36. 

BABAAxa:  Anti^Com-Law  League,  38; 
Baker-street,  88;  S.  James's,  88;  Low- 
ther,  38;  Pantechnioon,  87;  Qum&'s, 
38;  Soho,86;  Western  Exchange,  88. 

BXQOABS,  87. 

Bblgxavia,  87. 

Bbllb  ard  Chixxs:  Bo«r,  88;  Christ- 
church,  88 ;  3.  Clement's,  39 ;  Crippl^- 
nte,  39;  Curfew,  38;  8.  Paul's,  39; 
Boyal  Exchange,  40 ;  S.  Sepulchre*!,  88. 

BXBlf  ORDSBT,  40. 

Bbthlbx  Hosfital,  48. 
BbthralGbxbr,48. 

BlLLDfGSGATB,  46. 

BixDfl  OF  Lordor,  48. 

Blackfbiabs,  46. 

Blackwall,  48 :  Whitebait-dzcislng,  49. 

Blxrd  School,  49. 

BoTARic  Gaxdbns  :  Apothecsiies*  Com- 
pany's, 50 ;  Flower  SbowB,  68 ;  Horti. 
cultural  Society's,  61;  Loddidge's,  68; 
Napoleon's  Willow.  61;  Boyal  Botanic, 
Kew,61;  Boyal  Botanic  Society's,  68 ; 
Tradescant8*,'60. 

Bbidbwbll  Hosfital,  68. 

Bbidobs  :  Blackfriars,  80 ;  Hammer- 
smith, 63;  Hungerfotd,  88;  London, 
New,  67;  London,  Old.  64;  Southwark, 
88 ;  YauxhalLjBO ;  Waterloo,  81 ;  West, 
minster,  69:  Wordsworth's  Soanet,  80. 

bccklbbsbuxt,  88. 

BurhillFiblds,  88. 

Carorbubt  Towbb,  83. 

Cabltor  Houbb,  84. 

Cabvirgs  ir  Wood,  66. 

CaTO-STBXBT  CORSFIBAOT,  87. 

Cbmxtbbizs  :  Abucy  Park,  89 ;  High, 
gate, 89 ;  Jews', 69 ;  Kensal Green,  66; 
Norwood,  69;  Nunhead,  89;  SVOiles' 
and  S.  Martin's,  69:  8.  John's  Wood 
Chapel,  69;  Tmrer  Hamlets, 69 ;  West 
Lon2km,69« 

Cbarcebt-larx,  70. 

Chafxls,  Dissbrtbbs*:  Albkm,  Koor- 
nte,  178;  Ba^t.  LitUe  Wild^tieet* 
173;  Baptist,  Bloomsbnry,  173 ;  Con- 
gregational NoBOonfonnist,  174 ;  Essex- 
street,  174;  Horbunr,  174;  Indepen- 
dent, Ktngsland,  Vfki  Jewin-street, 
174;  Moravian,  Fetter-Iane,  174;  Na^ 
tional  Scotch  Church,  174 ;  Old  OraTel- 
pit,  Hackney,  176;  Presbyterian,  Hack- 
ney, 176 ;  Proridencs,  Gray's-Inn-lane, 
176 ;  ProTidenoe,  Marylebone,  176  :Ba- 
gent-square,  176;  Sooth-plaoe,  FUis. 
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bmry,  17( ;  Spa.fieldB,17B ;  9aney,  175 ; 
SwMlenborg  Church,  King's  Cross,  176; 
Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  176 ;  Trinitv, 
Poplar,  176 ;  Weslffran,  Citj-road,  17o ; 
Woleyan,  Great  Qiaeea.street,  177; 
'Wealeyan  If  odd,  Poplar,  177;  Wea- 
leyao,  liveirpool-xoad,  177;  Whitefield's 
Tabernacle,  177;  Zoar  ^nsTan's),  178. 

CHAVSLa,  Episcopal:  Asylnm,  Lam. 
beth,  164;  S.  Bartholoinew,  Kinnland, 
164 ;  Bentinek,  Nev-road,  164 ;  Bromp- 
ton  ConsomDtion  Hospital,  164;  Cha- 
pel Roy^,  S.Jame8%  165;  Chapel 
Boyal,  Whitehall,  166 ;  Charlotte  Cha- 
pel,  Fimlico,  167;  Dnke-street,  West- 
minster,  167 ;  &  Ethelreda,  Elj-place, 
107;  Foreign  Protestant  Chorches,  168; 
F^raiidlinc  Hospital  Chapel,  169 ;  Gray's 
Inn,  169;  Grosvenor,  169;  Hanover, 
Begent-street,  169;  S.  James.  Hamp> 
stead-road,  169;  S.  James,  PentonTille, 
169;  A  John,  Bedford-nnr.  169; 
Kentiah  Town,  170;  S.  John's  Wood, 
170;  Lincoln's  lim.  170;  Magdalen 
Hospital,  170;  Uargaret-street,  171; 
8.  Hark,  Folham-road.  171;  S.  Mark, 
North  Andley-street,  171:  Perey,171; 
S.  Philip,  Begent-street,  171 ;  S.  Peter, 
Qaeen-flqnare,  171;  S.  Peter,  Yere- 
street,  178;  Portland,  173;  Quebec, 
173 ;  Bolls,  Chancery-kne,  173 ;  Teni- 
son's,  Begent-street,  ITS;  TriniW, 
Condnit4treet,  178 ;  York-street.  173. 

Chapxls,  RoxAif  Catholic;  Ambas- 
sadors', 180 ;  S.  George,  Lambeth,  181 ; 
Immaculate  Conception,  Farm-street, 
181 ;  S.  John,  Islington,  188 ;  Oratory  of 
S.  Philip  Neri.  183 ;  Our  Lady,  S.  John's 
Wood,  188;  S.  Patrick,  Soho,  183;  Be- 
Ugious  Houses,  188;  Sardinian,  L.  L 
Kelda,  183;  Spanish-place,  183. 

Chaunq  Cnoss,  71. 

Chaetbe-housk,  71* 

Cheapsiob,  73. 

CmLBXA,  75. 

Cbxlsxa  Buns,  76. 

Cbslssa  China,  77> 

CnxLSEA  Hospital,  77. 

Chsss-clubs,  79. 

Cheist's  Hospital  :  '*  Bine  Coat,'*  80. 
88;  "  Blues,"  eminent,  88 ;  Foundation 
0^80;  Governors,  84;  Great  Hall,  81 ; 
*<  Grecians,"  83 ;  Hertford  School,  84; 
Holbein's  picture,  80 ;  "  Mathematical 
^>y8,"83;  Pictures,  83;  Hospital  re- 
lit,  81 ;  Scholarships,  88 ;  Spital  Ser- 


bnflt,8 


.   ,  *  Suppings  in  Pubuc,"  83. 

Chtjech,  Geeek,  i79. 

Chueckks  :  8.  Alban,  Wood-street,  115 ; 
AU  Saints,  Lambeth,  116;  All  Souls, 
Langham-plaoe»116;  Allhallows  Bark- 
ing, 116;  AllhaUows  the  Great,  116; 
AUhaUows,  Lombard-street.  116;  All- 
hallows  Staining.  116;  AllhaUows-in- 
the-Wan,  116;  S.  Alphage,  117;  S. 
Andrew,  Holbom,  117 ;  8.  Andrew,  Un- 
dershaft.  117  (Stow,  John.  noU,  117); 
a  Andrew.  Mvylebone.  118;  S.  Anne^ 


limehonse,  118;  S.  Ann,  Soho.  118: 
S.  Antholin,  118 ;  &  Bamabo.  Pimheo, 
119;  S.  Bartholomew  flie  Great,  119; 
S.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  190;  3.  Bir- 
tholomew  by  the  Exchange,  130,  IM; 
S.  Benet  Fink,  120;  S.  Benel,  130;  S. 
Botolph,  Aldgate,  130;  S.Botohih.Biab- 
opseate,  190;  Bow,  145;  S.Bnde,121; 
S.  Catherine  Cree,  133;  (Aiist  Chaitk. 
Highbunr.lSS.  ChristGfauich,Nevgue- 
street.  122:  Spital  Sermons,  13S.  Chmt 
Churdi,Spita]fields,13S;  Christ Churrh. 
Westminster,  133;  Churches.  O^.IU; 
Churdhes  of  OmTents,  64;  Churches 
in  London  hi  1839,  115;  Churches, 
^een  Anne,  115 ;  Churches  built  br 
Wren.  114;  8.  Clement  Btties,  US*; 
S.  DioDis,  Baekcfaureh,  134;  S.  Dm- 
Stan  in  the  East  134;  S.I>nnstan  in  the 
West,  134;  S.  I)unatan.  Stepney,  126 ; 
S.  Edmund,  Lombard-stieet,  196;  8. 
George,  BhMmsbuir.  137;  S.  George 
in  the  East,  138 ;  S.  George,  Haaovw- 
8quare,136:  8.  George,  OnBen-aBuare. 
137;  6.  George,  Soatiiwark.  137;  S. 
Giles,  CamberweU,  138;  S.  GiSes,  Grip- 
nlegate,  128;  S.  Giks-in-the-Rddi, 
13$r;  S.Helen,Biahooagate,ISO;  Holy 
Trinity.  Bronupton,  ISO;  ^y  TrinitT. 
HaTerstock-hul,  ISO;  Hdj  Trini^. 
Paddington,  ISO ;  Holy  Trinity,  Taux- 
hall  Bndge,  180;  S.  James,  Bermoad- 
sey,133:  S.  James,  QerkenweD,  ISl: 
S.  James,  Garlick-hitbe.  131 ;  S.  James. 
PiccadiU/,  131;  S.  John.  Ghari<itte- 
street,  133 ;  S.  John.  CkrkenweH  1$£ ; 
S.John,  Hadmer,  183;  S.  John,  Haas, 
leydown,  138;  S.  John,  WestmiasbT, 
133;  S.  John,  Nottinr-hiU,  133:  S. 
John.  Soutii  Ackney,  ISS ;  S.  Katha. 
rine,  184;  S.  Lawrence  Jewn.  134; 
S.  Leoaaid,  Shoreditch,  184:  S.  Luke, 
Chelsea,  76. 135 ;  S.  Luke,  OU-Strtet- 
road,  164;  8.  Magnus,  135;  S.  Mar- 
garet* Lothburr.  135 ;  S.Mjxg8vrtPat. 
(ens.  186.  S.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
136:  Painted  Ghiss.  136  ;  Orefseen' 
Box.  188.  S.  Made.  Keuninirtosi.  139; 
S.  Mark.  Old-Street-road.  m ;  a  Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields,  189 ;  S.  Martin,  Lod- 
nte.  140;  S.  Martin  Ootwitch,  140; 
S.  Mazy  Abbot.  Kensington,  l4l: 
S.  Mary  Abchurch,  141 ;  &  Mazy  Al- 
dermaiy,  141 :  S.  Mazy,  Battenea.  SS, 
143;  S.  Mary-le-Bone,  Old  awl  New. 
148;  S.  Maiy-le-Bow,  1^;  S.  Mary- 
at-HUl,  141 :  S.  Mixy,  Heme  Hill.  144; 
8.  Mary.Ialmgton,  144;  S.  Mazr.  Lam- 
beth, mTsTkazy,  Benrands^.  145 ; 
8.  MazT,  Newingtatt,  146;  S.  Mazy. 
Old  Fiah-sfareetL  145 ;  S.  Maiy,  Padding 
ton,  146;  &  Mazy.  BotherhithiriM; 
S.  Maiy-le.SaTOT.  147;  S.  Mazy.  So. 
merset,  147;  S.  Mazy.  Stoke  Kewing- 
ton,  147:  S. Mazy-le-Strand,  l487s. 
Mary.  Whitechqiel.  146 ;  S.  Mary.  Wmd- 
ham-phuse.  148;  S.  Mazy  Woolnoth. 
148  (Kewtou,^  z«etor.  twte,  149);  S. 
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ICatthew,  Bethnal-green,  149;  S.  Mat- 
thew, dtj.road,  140;  8.  Matthew. 
Brixton,  149 ;  S.  Miehael,  Bassiahaw, 
140;  8.  Michael,  CornhiU,  150 ;  S.  Mi- 
chael, Pimlico,  160;  S.  Michael.  Pa- 
ternoater  Royal,  160;  8.  Michael, 
Queenhithe,  160;  S.  MichaeLWood- 
atreet,  160;  S.  MUdred,  Bread-street, 
161;  S.  Mildred*  Poultrr,  161;  8.Ni- 
cholaa,  Cole  Ahbey,  161 ;  S.  OhiTe,  Hart- 
street,  161 ;  S.  Olave,  Jewrr,  161 ;  8. 
Glare,  Tooiej-atreet,  151 ;  S.  Pancraa, 
Old  and  New,  169;  8.  Panl,  Gamden 
Town,  168 ;  8.  Panl,  Covent  Garden,  168. 
S.  Paul's,  Nkw:  Adminion  to  flew, 
95;  Ball  and  Croia,  94;  BelL  Great,  9S; 
Chapter-honae,  96  ;  ChnrenTard.  96 ; 
Carringa,  91 ;  Clock,  98 ;  Gonatraction, 
90;  Ciypt,  93;  BimenakMia,  96 ;  Dome, 
98;  Ertahliahmeut,  94;  Exterior.  88; 
yestrrala.  96;  Golden  Gallery,  94; 
Owflt,  J.,  on,  96;  Library,  98;  Light- 
ning-condacton,  90;  Monnmenta,  90; 
BebniltbyWren,88;  8tateProceaaiona, 
96  i  8tone  Gallery.  98;  View  from. 94 ; 
Whispering  Gallery,98.  S.Paul'8,0ld: 
CioisterB,86 ;  Cross,  86 ;  DimenBions,86; 
Fire  of  London,  87;  Founded,  86  ;  Inigo 
Jones's  portico^  87;  Paul's  Walk,  86; 
Sites  of  Old  and  New.  87;  8ptre  and 
Cross,  86 ;  Tombs,  86.  8.  Panl.  Knights- 
hridge.  164;  8.  Paul,  for  Seamen, 
154;  8.  Paul,  Shadwell.  164;  8.  Peter, 
Bankside,  166 ;  8.  Peter,  Comhill.  156; 
8.  Peter,  Pimlico,  156;  8.  Peter,  8af- 
fron-hill,  166;  8.  Peter-le-Poor.  166; 
8.  Peter-ad-Vincnla,  166 ;  8.  Peter, 
Walworth,  166  ;  Sailors'  Church.  164; 
8.  Sarionr.  Southwark,  166 ;  8.  Sepul- 
chre, 159;  8.  Stephen,  Cdeman-atreet, 
169;  8.  Stephen,  Portland  Town,  169 ; 
8.  Stephen,  Bochester-row,  160;  8. 
Stephen,  Wallbrook,  160;  8.  Swithin, 
IxmdoQ  Stone,  161 ;  Temple  (8.  Mary), 
161 ;  S.  Thomas,  Charter-house,  168  ; 
8.  Thomas,  Southwark,  168;  Trinity, 
6ray's-Inn-road,163;  Trinity,  Minories, 
168 ;  S.  Vedast,  164.  Wkstkirstxe 
Axbet:  Abbot  Islip's  Chai>el,  106; 
Admeasurements,  113;  Adnusdon  to 
Tiew.  118 ;  Altar-jpainting.  ancient,  101 ; 
Ambulatory,  108 ;  Arautecture  of, 
101 ;  Brasses,  118;  Chapels,  100, 108- 
106:  Chapter-house  andBeoords,10l; 
Choir,  lOf;  Ckiisters,  100,  113;  Coro- 
nations, 114;  Coronation  Chairs.  107; 
Diasohition,  97;  Divhie  Service,  118; 
Edward  the  Confessor's  ChapeL  106; 
Edward  IlL  and  Queen  Philippe,  Tombs 
of,  106;  Exterior,  108;  Fees  for  Monu. 
ments,112;  Foundation  by  Egbert,  96: 
Front,  Western,  99 ;  Glasa,  Painted  and 
Stained,  113;  (Glover.  Mrs.,  and  Bet- 
terton.  note,  llS;)  HaU,  CoUege,  99; 
Henry  Vll.'a  Chapel,  96. 108 ;  Literior 
yiewa,101 ;  (Jamea  II.'a  remaina,  note, 
104;)  Jerusalem  Chamber.  99;  Library, 
100;  LitlingtonTower.lOO;  Manars  of. 


97;  Manr,  Queen,  buried  in,  104;  Mu- 
aiciana'  Comer,  108 ;  Music,  114 ;  Nave. 
109 ;  Plan,  101, 102;  Poets'  Corner,  100, 
110.118;  RebuUt  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fesaor,  96,  Henry  111.  98 ;  Sanctuary, 
96;  Side.  South.  99;  S.  Benedict's 
Chapd,  103  ;  8.  Edmund's.  102  ;  8. 
John's,  105 ;  S.  Erasmus',  106 ;  S.  Ni- 
cholas', 108 ;  S .  Paul's,  105 ;  Transepts, 
99,100,108. 
CiTT,  THX,  188. 

CiTT  Wall  and  Gatis,  186. 

Clkaxino-houbx,  thb.  186. 

CLXKKXzfwxLL :  aerks*  WeU,  167; 
Cobham,  Lord,  the  Wicklifflte,  186; 
Britton,  "the  Musical  Small-ooal-man," 
186;  Hieks's  Hall,  187;  Hockley-in- 
the-Hde,  186;  Newcastle,  Duchess  of, 
187;  Newcastle  House,  187;  Priory 
Church  and  Gate  of  St.  John,  186 ;  Bed 
Bull  Theatra,  187;  St  John's-squaie. 
186;  Watchmaking,  188. 

Cldcati  or  LoRDOM  :  Change  of  Air. 
189 ;  Smoke,  189 ;  Temperatoro.  188. 

Clubs  aho  Club-houbu  :  Alfired,  189; 
Army  and  Navy,  190;  Arthur's,  190; 
Athenaeum,  190;  BeeAteak  Sodety, 
191;  Boodle's,  198;  Brooks's,  198; 
Carlton,  198;  Chess-dubs.  79;  City 
Club.  193;  Club  Chambers.  198;  Con- 
servative, 198;  Coventry,  19S;  Crock- 
ford's,  198;  (Crockford's  career,  noU, 
19S ;)  Dilettanti  Sodety :  Pictures.  194; 
Ereclheum,  194;  Garrick:  Pictures, 
194;  Gresham.  196;  Guards'.  196; 
Kit-kat,  iU  history,  195;  Law  In- 
stitution.  195;  litenry  Club.  196: 
October.  196;  Oriental,  196;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  196 ;  Parthenon,  196 ; 
Beform,  196;  Boxbnrghe:  Dinners, 
197;  TraveUers*.  196;  Union,  196; 
United  Service,  198;  University,  199 ; 
White'a.  199 ;  Whittington,  199;  Wind- 
ham. 199. 

CoFras-Hocass  :  Baker'a,  800;  BaWc, 
800;  Bedford.  200;  Bntton'a,  900; 
'"  '  201 ;  Clifford^treet.  801 ;  Co- 
801 ;  Coiree.drinking,800. 806; 
ioM,806;Deaoon'a,901;  Dick's, 
801;  Don8altero'a,75;  George's,  908; 
Grecian.  808 ;  Jamaica,  808 ;  S.  James's, 
303;  Jerusalem.  803;  King's,  808; 
Langboum,  806;  Lloyd'a,  80S;  Lon- 
don. 80S;  Mflcs's,  808;  New  England, 
N.  and  S.  American,  and  Cock  Tkvem, 
803 ;  Pede'a.  and  iU  Newspapers,  808 ; 
Bainbow,  and  its  Token,  804 :  Smyrna, 
804;  Somerset,  304;  Squire's,  304; 
Tom's,  Comhill,  804;  Tom's,  Strand, 
804;  Tom's,  Covent  Garden,  804; 
Turk's  Head,  206;  Will's,  806. 

CoLLBQBs :  S.  Bamabas,  807;  Church  of 
England  Training,  806 1  Church  Mis- 
sionary, 206;  Chemistry,  806;  Civil 
Engineers',  806.  Dulwich,  and  its 
Picture  Gallery,  806 :  Election  of  Maa- 
ter.809.  Gresham.809.  Heralds',  and  its 
Curiosities.  810 :  Grant  of  Arms^  to  ob- 
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tain,  Sll.  King's  CoUen  and  School, 
Sll;  S.  Mark'!  Training,  SIS;  New 
College.  SIS.  S.  Peter**  (Westminater 
Schoon,  SIS:  CoUege  HaU^SU;  emi- 
nent Westminitan,  213;  Marten,  814; 
Latin  Play^  S14 ;  librair,  S14 ;  Terms. 
SIS.  Physidans:  Ibnndation  of,  SO? ; 
Libnoy,  807;  Harreian  Oration,  807; 
linaere,  807;  Pictores  and  SculpUire, 
907 ;  nteatre,  807;  Wanriek-lane,  807. 
Qneen's,  814;  Sion  Collen  and  its  Li- 
braxy,  314;  Snrgeons\  itsXibraiy,  Mo- 
senuns,  Theatre,  and  Hunteiian  Oration, 
880;  Training  Colleges,  818.  UniTex^ 
aity :  Tlaxman  If  odela,  librair,  and  la- 
boratory, SU.  UniTenity  Hall,  815; 
Wesleyan  Normal,  816. 

COLLXOIAn      AMD      OTHtn       PUBUC 

Schools:  Gambervell  Free  Grammar, 
816:  Charterhonae,  78;  Christ's  Hos- 
mteJ,  80;  qty  of  London,  and  John 
Carpenter,  817;  Greycoat  Hospital, 
880;  S.  kuffutt's,  817;  Uereen* 
817;  Merchant  Tailors',  and  eminent 
Scholars,  817 ;  S.  Obive's  snd  S.  John's. 
81S;  Lsdy  Owen's,  819;  S.Fanl's,and 
eminent  Tanlines,  819:  Philological, 
880;  8.  Saviour's,  880 ;  Tenison's,  881. 

CoLOB8iux,T]U:  Ascending  Boom,  888; 
Bai]dingdescribed,8Sl;  Consenratoriea, 
888;  Cydorama,884;  Glyptotheca,88S: 
Grotto  of  Idelsberg.  884;  Homor's 
8ketche8,881;  {LeColitie  9tTmB,noie, 
881;)  Pdnting  the  Panonma.  888; 
Parru.  E.  T.7888 ;  Picture  of  London. 
881;  described,  888;  London  by  Night, 
888;  Swiss  Cottage  884;  View  fl 
the  roof;  888. 

CoLuxif  s :  Nelson,  bas-reUeb,  oonstnie. 
tion,  scaffolding,  and  statue,  884;  di- 
•    1, 8aX7%<  "  *        -' 


York  Column,  896. 

CoxMOH  Council,  887. 

CoMOuns:  Bayswater,  889;  Chenpside 
and  ComhilL  889 ;  Dalston,  881 ;  Hyde 
Park,  830;  Islington,  831;  S.  James's, 
881;  Kensington  Palace.  880;  Lamb's 
Conduit,  881;  Shoe-lane.  889 ;  Stan- 
dard  in  Coinhill,  8887T:rhnm,  889; 
Westminster  Palace,  880;  Wine  Con. 
duits,8Sl. 

CoHvxNTS:  BcQ-toIling,  988;  Ourmelite 
Nuns,  888;  existing  Remains,  888: 
Aratemitie^  888:  Friaries,  888;  Good 
8hepherdrs88;  Hospitals,  888:  New 
Foundations,  888;  Nunneries,  838;  Oar 
Lady,  888;  Priories,  888;  Bedemp- 
torist  Withers,  883 :  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
888;  Sisters  of  Notre  Bame,  884; 
"Taking  the  Veil."  888. 

Com  HILL:  Birch,  Alderman,  886  ;Kres. 
destructive,  886:  Boman  Occupation, 
884;  Tarems, old. 884;Tan Prison, 884. 

COSMOXAMAB,  886. 

CovxNT  Gakoen  :  Abbey  at  Westmin. 
ster,  886;  Coffee-houses,  886;  Elec- 
tions in,  987;  "Museum  Miner?*," 
g7;  8.  Paul's  Church,  986s  Piaua. 
886;  l^Tems.886.  ^^ 


CnAHS-couHT :  Ikydsn  Leach,  ths  prin- 
ter, 987;  Boyal  Sodety'i  Hoisc,  937; 
Scottish  Hospttal.  its  Pietoxes,  SS7; 
Society  of  Arts,  887. 

Chtrs:  S.  Barthal(Nnew%  W.  Smith- 
ileld,840;  Bow  Church, 840;  S-Bthd- 
redn's,  848  ;  Gairsway's  Coffee-haue, 
841;  Gerard's  Hall,  941:  Gmidball, 
841i  Guy  Fkwkcs*B  CeDar,  841;  S. 
John'k,  84S ;  Lamb'kCbapd.  948;  Lsb- 
betiiPalace,848;  LeatberaeDersf  HiB. 
913 ;  8.  Martin'kJB.Gmnd,  91S ;  S.  Mary 
Aldermary,  848;  S.  Miehael^  943; 
Old  London  Bridge, 840 :  S.  PanlX  843; 
Prior  of  Lewes,  848;  Searching  Gu; 
Fkwkes'sCrvpt,943;  S.StephaVsB^ 
Bishop  Lyndwoode,  944;  IbwcrofLon- 

CuHFH  w,  Counx-nu :  whete  mg,  9i6 ; 

Specimens  of;  946. 
CuuostTT-aon:  Wsrdonr-^txveft,  Ire- 

land's  Shskmeare  Iteseriea,  and  Sn 

House,  948. 
CUSTOK-Housx :  Exterior  and  Qnay,  9t7; 

former  Houses,  948;  Lons  Boon,  947; 

Queen's  Wardioaae,847:  ttraorta,  daily, 

947 ;  TUlaid's  remark.  948. 
Daouxxixottpk,  thx,  948 :  Loadon  At- 

moophere  for,  948. 
Daixixs:  Asses* Milk. 961;  FUmDmry 

Fium.  960;  Lnjoock'sDiBiry,  960 ;  MSk 

consumed  in  London,  940;  Milk  Fto, 

960;  Mi]k.street,960. 
Bat  ih  Lohdoh  ajtd  ovhxh  GAnxALs 

COMFAXKD,  961. 
DXAF  AHD  DUKB  ASTLXTM,  861. 


DioBAMAS:  BontoiiandDaneR«X962 

,96S:NaDQtoQB's 

Funeral,  963  ;J(^nea«s  Bazaar.  963;  by 


Process  of,  959;  Name,  9 


BobertSk  SCsnffeid,  Telbin,  and  Giiefe. 
868. 

Docks  :  Conmiercia],  East  Indk,  8.  Ka- 
therine's,  964;  London,  Sfi6s  West 
Indis,96«. 

DocTOBs*  CoMXOHS:  Adnunttj  Court, 
Arches' Court,  967;  Mnniage  UeeMca, 
how  obtained.  968;  Pynognlif  WiU 
Office.  868;  Wills,  corionsJS89;  WHls, 
copying  and  reading,  869. 

DoxxsDAX-BOOK  desoibe^  880 ;  Lon- 
don in  Domesda7^86a 

**  DXXAOH  OUOHT''  a08KTAI«.SKir,  960 ; 

Patients  of  all  Nations,  98L 
BxnxT-LAUX:   Astley^  PaviHan,  Goal. 

yard  and  Nell  Gwynne,  Craven  uoose^ 

Cock  and  ManioL  Dr.  Donne,  Dtrvy 

House,  961 7nt.^ac«,  969. 
Eaxthouaxxs  ih  Lohdor,  909;  Hoax 

in,  968 ;  Walndeli  account  oL  17M.  963. 
East  IifDiAHouax.  968:  BniJdu«,S64 


East  India  Company,  864;  Urstl 
864;  IibraryandMusemn,984;  Origin 
of;964:  Statues  snd  Pictures,  964. 

Eastchxap:  Aneient,964;  Boar's  Head 
Tavern  and  Belies,  964;  Boar^  Head, 
Southwark,  966. 

EoTiTCAH  HAii^FicrAPfU.T,itsstvgal 
■ns:    Bdaoni's   Toaib^   Bttl> 
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lock*!  M vMom,  Hajdon'i  Pietnnt,  Gat- 
lin't  Gallery,  **  Tom  Thumb)**  Panora- 
mas, Albert  Smith's  Ascent  of  Hoot 
Blanc,  See.,  868. 
EuBCTUc  TsLzasATHS :  Bain's  Sntcm, 
LothburjStation,  Admiralty  and  Houses 
of  Parliament  Telegraphs,  Newspi^er 


Beports,  868-870. 
Slt  Flags 


Elt  Flags  :  Ely  House,  and  its  Tenants ; 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton :  Lady  Hatton  j 
Belie  of  the  Palace;  Stage-pbiys  and 
MftfqpCT,  870-878. 

£xcHAN0S-ALLiT  :  Qarraways,  878 1 
Soath.8ea  Bubble,  and  Ward's  Picture, 
978;  Stock-jobbing,  873;  Thoroagh- 
fares,  878. 

ExcHAHOBs :  Royal  Exchange :  Ambn- 
Utoiy,  879:  Anemometer,  880; 
"Bnrsse,"  the  first,  87S;  Charles 
n.  opens  the  second  Exchange,  876; 
Clock  and  Chimes,  876»  878 ;  Eliza- 
beth opens  the  Bnrse,  874;  Pire  of 
1838,  S76;  Gates,  metal,  881:  Grass, 
hopper  crest  and  sign,  973 :  Oresham 
Committee,  876;  Gre8ham*sI)eaUL,874; 
Greaham  Family,  878;  Gresham's  Shop 
in  Lombazd-street,878 ;  Oresham Trost, 
881;  Hollar's  Print,  876;  Lloyd's  Be- 
gister,880;  Lloyd's  Booms,  879 ;  Mer- 
chants' Walks,  874^876 ;  New  Exchange 


described,  877 ;  Pawne,  the,  874j  Por. 
"lin-gaogc 
J  Shops, 
Kings,  *76.  a76,  879;   Tite's 


aesGnoea,  vn ;  rawne,  tne,  vi*;  for. 
tico,  877;  Bain-gaoge,  880;  Boman 
" — -1,877;  Shops,  876;  Statues  of 


877;  TMBc  and  Badness,  ^9. 
toria,  Qoeen,  opens  the  New  Exchange, 
877;  Wyon'slCed4. 281.  CoalCx. 
chance,  881 ;  Coal  Trade  of  London, 
888 ;  Boman  Bath,  888.  Com  Exchange. 
883.  King's  Exchange,  or  "Old 
Change,"  888.  New  Exchange,  Strand, 
883 :  Assssdnation,  884;  Nan  Clarges, 
Dncheas  of  Albemarle.  883 ;  I^rconnel, 
Bneheas  of;  884.  Stock  Exchange: 
Baily,  Mr.  Francis, 886;  BnllandBear, 
886;  Capel-oourt,  884;  Exchequer- 
bi]ls,886;  First  Building,  884;  Hoaxes, 
286;  Stockbrokers,  881. 

XxCHXQUKB-TALLns,  886. 

SxsTSB  Hall:  Anti-Slavery  Meeting, 
888;  Lengthening  Hall,  887;  Organ, 
887 ;  Beligious  Societies,  88& 

EzSTBB  Hocsx  AND  ExxTiE  Chanqb  : 
Bnrleiffh  and  Exeter  House,  888; 
Burghley,  Lord,  death  of,  888 ;  Clark, 
**  Kmg  of  the  Change,"  889 ;  Exeter 
Change  built,  888;  &y  the  Poet,  889; 
Pidoock  and  Polito's  Menagerie,  889. 

Excisi  Office,  thb,  889 ;  System,  889. 

Vashiohs,  Old,  in  Dskss:  Badges, 
Blue-coat  Boys,  Canes,  Charity-school 
Girls,  Dandy,  Pitt  and  Fox,  Plant 
Bsdges,  290. 

FsmE-LANB:  Mrs.BrownrigK.Dryden, 
Beoord  Office,  Sedans,  White  Horse  Inn, 
891. 

Field  of  Foett  Footsteps:  Brothers' 
Steps,  891;  Long  Fields,  891;   Miss 


Porter's  Coming  Oat/,  891;    Sooth^ 
and  Moser's  Testimony,  898. 

FiELD-LANS,  898;  Dickens  describes, 
898;  Old  Chick-lane,  898. 

FiNSBUET :  Manor  and  Lease  of.  Lord 
of  the  Manor  and  Lord  Mayor,  893. 

FiEB  OF  London  :  Burnet  and  Claren- 
don on,  894;  Evelyn's  Account,  894; 
Extent  of,  894;  Court  of  Claims,  896; 
Pepys's  Account,  893 ;  Pudding.Iane, 
896;  Bebuildmg  of  London,  896;  Yin- 
cent's  Narrative,  896.  ' 

FiBBS,  Mbkoeablb,  in  London,  896. 

FxEB-BEiOADB :  Established,  899;  Fire- 
engines,  early,  898 ;  Fire-escapes,  800; 
Fire,  from  Gay's  IWolo,  899;  Insur- 
ance Offices  established,  898;  Paris 
Pompiers,  300;  Begister  of  Fixes,  899; 
Steam  Fire-engines,  899. 

Fleet  Peison,  the  :  Andent  Tenure, 
300;    Contempt  301 ;   Debtors,  801 
destroyed  in  1780, 801 ;  Fires  in,  308 
Fleet  Marriages,  308;  the  Grate,  301 
Howel's  LeiUr*^  801 ;   Martyrs,  300 
Oastler's  Fleet  Papers,  303:  Poets  im- 
visoned,  303:   nison  rebuilt,  801; 
Prynne  and  LUbum,  801 ;  Bnles  and 
Day-rules,  308 ;  Star-chamber  victims, 
300;  Wardens' Fees,  300. 

Fleet  Biteb  and  Fleet  DncH :  Ben 
Jonson's  description,  808 ;  Bridges,  303 ; 
Fleet  Bridge,  304;  Fleet  Sewer,  304; 
Gay  and  Pope  on,  304;  Obelisks,  306; 
Biver-sonroe,306;  Swift's  Ci<y  5iboiMr, 
304;  Town  Ditch,  304. 

Flket-stbebt  :  Banking-firms,  807 ; 
Bolt-court,  306;  Booksellers,  807; 
Bride  Lane  and  Well.  306 ;  Burning  of 
the  Pope,  309;  Child,  Gosling,  and 
Hoare,  Bankers,  306;  Conduit,  806; 
Devil 'niTem,  308;  Globe  Tavern,  306 ; 
Great  Fire  stopped,  306 ;  Hare-eourt, 
oliM  Bam-alley,  307;  Johnson's-oonrt^ 
307;  Mitre-court,  its  Sanctuary  and 
Tkvem,  307 ;  Palace  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  308;  Posts,  306;  Printers, 
early,  307 ;  Bed-Lion-eourt,  307 ;  Salis- 
bury-oourt,  its  Theatre,  and  Bich- 
ardson's  Printing-ofllce,  806 ;  Salmon's 
Wax-work,  306;  Seijeants'  Inn,  807; 
Shire-kne  and  Gunpowder-alley,  309 ; 
Shoe-lane,  306;  Sign^  306;  Taverns 
and  Coffee-houses,  308;  Waithman, 
Alderman,  306  -^ater-lane  and  White- 
friars,  306 ;  Wine-Offloe-oourt,  307; 
Wynkyn  de  worde's  Imprint,  307. 

Foo  of  London,  309. 

FOBTIFICATIONS,  310. 

Foundling  Hobfital:  Blind  Found- 
lings, 318;  Chapel,  318;  Children  ad- 
mitted, 311 ;  Coram,  the  Founder,  311 ; 
Governor's  qualification,  318 ;  Hogarth 
a  Governor,  311 ;  Music,  313 ;  Picture 
Exhibitions,  311 ;  Promenade,  311. 

Fountains  :  Billingsgate,  314 :  8. 
James's-square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Soho- 
square,  Middle  Temple,  Somerset  House, 
'fiafalgar-squBre,  and  Whitehall,  318. 
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FixraAsoir8*HALL:  Ediftcet  in  London 
Iniilt  by  Freemuons,  SU;  Statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  816. 

Fiom  AND  Fbost-vajsb  oh  ths 
Thajkxs,  S16. 

FuLwooo's  Bjinn,  818. 

Gaxdbus  :  ApdUo,  823 ;  Bacon's.  Lord, 
821;  Baldwm's,  820;  Brampton  Park, 
822;  Bnckingham  Palace,  822 ;  Camp- 
den  HoDse,^;  Citr  Halls,  821; 
Coper's,  828 ;  /inch's,  823 ;  Gerrsrd's, 
820 ;  Gray's  Inn,  821 ;  Em's,  Sir  John, 
822;  Houndsditch.819;  Inns  of  Court, 
821 ;  Kensington  Palace,  892 ;  Leicester 
House,  820;  lincoln's.  Earl  of,  821; 
MflUm's,  822 ;  More,  Sir  Thomas,  on, 
819;  Mnlbeny  Garden,  822 ;  Oldboome, 
820;  Banelash,  822;  Spiing  Garden, 
820 ;  Strand.  819 ;  Temple,  821 ;  Tower, 
819;  Tradescants',823:  Vaiixhall,S28; 
Westminster,  819:  Whitehall,  820. 

Gas-liohtiho  :  Company,  first,  824, 
DsTT,  Sir  H.,  on,  8M:  experimental 
Exhibitions,  824 ;  Gas,  how  made,  824 ; 
Johnson,  Dr.,  his  prevision,  824;  Mo- 
rality effected  by  Ga»4ighting,  825; 
Murdoch  and  Wlnsor,  824 ;  New  Light 
and  Heat  Company,  824;  Street 
lights,  varions,  8M. 

Gate-vousb  (thx),  'Wsstmihstu  : 
Prisoners,  distinguished,  826. 

GsoLOGT  or  London  :  Chalk  and  Clay. 
826;  ConTbeareon,828:  Poasils  found 
in,  826 ;  Grarel  and  Sand,  826 ;  London 
Basin.  326 ;  ManteU  on,  826. 

S.  Gbosqe's  Fixlds  :  Gardens,  327 ; 
Peninsolated  by  the  Thames,  827;  Ro- 
man  Remains  and  Bead,  828;  TkTcms, 
827;  Watting-street,  327. 

8.  Giles's  :  Ballad-singing,  880;  Church, 
and  the  PendreUs'  l^mb,  831 ;  Dyott. 
street,  329;  Ehns  and  Gallows,  328: 
Gay's  THvia^  329;  Gin-drinking  and 
Cruelty,  828:  Hogarth's  Printa,  828; 
Hospital,  827 ;  Inns  and  l^vems,  828 ; 
Irish  in.  829;  Life  in  London,  330; 
Monmouth-8ti«et,380;  Oldcastle's  Ex- 
ecution,  328;  Pound,  S.  Giles's,  827; 
Bookenr.  829. 830;  Round-house,  329 ; 
Seven  Dials,  829  ;  Smith,  Albert,  de- 
scribes,  329;  Suburbs,  827. 

GiLTSPVB^STRXXT :  Gock-lsnc  Ghost. 
831.  132;  Pie-comer  and  the  Fire  of 
London,  330. 

Goo  AND  Maooo  :  Corinseus  and 
magog,  382;  Costumes  of,  333: 
hall  Giants,  831 ;  Hone,  William,  on 
the  Giants,  333;  Lord  Mayor's  Show, 
338  \  Origin  of.  332 ;  Pageants  and  Pro- 
cessions, 832;  True  History  of  the 
Giants,  382. 

GooDKAN's  Fields  :  Abbey  Farm.  883 
Roman  Funereal  Urns,  333;  Stow' 
Account  of,  333. 

GwtT  PuAM :  Chapel,  first,  888 ;  Christ's 
Church  834;  Christ's  Hospital.  886; 
Chronicle  of  the  Grcr  Friars,  886 ;  first 
•ettledinComhill,883j  Habit  of,  834; 


,  884:  Tombs,  Royal,  in  the 
Church,  $84;  WhittingtoB  Beiica, 836. 

GsuB-STKKBT :  Authocs,  386 ;  Dmdmd, 
838:  Grub-street  Jonnial,S86;  Grmb- 
street  Society,  886;  Hoole.  ttie  Meta- 
physical Tsilar,  888;  Hoole;,  Rer.  S., 
888;  Miltatt.stieet,8S6;  Murder.  SSS; 
Thackeray,  W.  M^  on,  SS6;  Wdby. 
"  the  Gruh-stzeet  Hermit,"  885. 

Guildhall:  Beckfuid's  Address  to 
George  IIL,  889 ;  Burning  of  the  HsU 
in  the  Great  Fire,  SSsT&mbolBin'fe 
Office,  841;  Chamberlain's  Staff  and 
SeaL  841;  Chamberlains  Wilkes  sad 
Clark,  841 ;  Charies'U.  snd  Slir  Robert 
Yyner,  SS9 ;  Common  Council GSmmber, 
its  Pictures  and  Stataes,  840;  Con- 
panics' Arms,  888:  Cooit  of  AidenncB. 
840 ;  Court  of  Exchequer.  840;  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas  sad  Queen's  BcDch, 
841 ;  Crypt.  840;  SBtertainmeBta,8S9; 
First  Town  HalL  837;  Freedons  in  the 
Chambeiiain's  Pariour,  841;  Giants, 
Gog  and  Magog,  338;  *'  Great  HaU" 
buit,8S7;  GuiOhaU  Chapel.838:  H»- 
toric  Events  in  Guildhall,  887 ;  Kltc^cB, 
840;  Library, 841;  Li^tixig  the  Hall. 
839;  Lord  Mayor's  Dinna~Sra:  Monu- 
ments, 839;  Kctnres,840;  BoaCSS8; 
Statues,  888;  WhittingtoD  buns  the 
King's  Bonds,  889;  Windows,  3SS. 

Hacknxt-coacvcs  :  Bailey,  Cast,  es- 


lUshes.  843;  Gab,  the,  3tf; 
ney-coaches  first  excluded  fhw  Hyde 
Park,  843;  Origin  of  the  term,  841. 

Halls  or  THS  CiTTCoicrAKRs:  Ahas- 
folk  and  Armouries,  843 :  AadeaftHall, 
plan  of,  343;  CiW  Apprentieea,  846; 
Companies, the,84S;  theu  Cfaaritica  aad 
Ol^ecta,  897:  three  dasscs  of.  888; 
Ctoekmakers'  Company,  the,  8(8: 
Cooks' Company,  the,  888;  Companies' 
Barges, 346;  Dinners  in  1419,  844; 
Election  Ceremonies,  846;  EleetMB 
Fd)sts,S44;  Ftasts,348:  FuaenlPro- 
cessions,  344;  GuildhBl],  S4S ;  livczics, 
848;  Loving  Cup,  846:  Plate.  848; 
Triumph,  Pageant,  or  Rimng,  846. 

Halls  or  nu  Twxltb  Ghkat  Cox- 
PANiKs:  Clothworkers'  Hall:  Pens'! 
Cup,  James  L,  and  Stone  Master,  86& 
Drapers*  Hall:  Feasta.  Pictures,  and 
Players, 348.  Fishmongers' Hall:  Curi- 
osiUea,  Doggef  s  Coat  aad  Badge,  Lord 
Mayors,  Punures.  Walwwtli  aad  his 
Statue,  860.  Goldamitbs' HaD:  Pie- 
tures  snd  Sculpture,  862;  old  Halls, 
Pageanta,  and  Plate,  863 ;  Assay  aad 
HiUl-mark.  368.  Orocera' Hall :  Feasts 
snd  Pictures,  347.  Habcrdaahers'Hall: 
Pictures,  866  Ironmongers-  BaU : 
Feasts,  Pageants,  snd  Poitiaits,  866w 
Mercers'  Hall  and  Chapd:  Pictures, 
iaection-cup,andPhte,Stf.  Merchant- 
Tailors'  Hall:  FMivals,  Music,  Pic- 
tures, Plate,  and  eaunent  Merdwnt- 
Tailors,  365 ;  Political  Banqaeta,  S»4. 
Salters*  HaU :  Busts,  Pageaal^  and 
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Portraiia.  866.  Sldnnen'  Hall:  Pie- 
turaap  £lectioD,  and  Judd's  Bequest, 
864.  Tintnen'  Hall:  Pictnres,  S67; 
Swans  upom  the  Thames,  863;  the 
Tintry,  858. 
Halls  or  thx  If  in  oe  Citt  Covpaniss  : 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  17.  Annoorers* 
and  Bnuciers'  Hall,  368.  Bakers'  Hall, 
369.  Barber-nSnrnonB'  Hall :  Barbers 
drawing  Teeth,  S«);  Holbein's  Charter 
Picture,  869;  Plate,  360;  Shaving  and 
Snrgerv,  360 ;  Theatre,  by  Inwo  Jones, 
S69.  Bhicksmiths'  Hall,  360.  Brewers' 
HaU :  Painted  Glass  and  Pictures,  860; 
'Whittingtoninfomier,860.  BricklAyezs' 
HaU.  m  Batchers'  Hall,  360.  Car- 
penters' Hall:  Bas-relieft,  Bast,  and 
Ceiling,  360;  Frescoes  diseorered  in 
18467^1 ;  Plate,  361.  Coachmakers' 
Hall,  and  its  Debating  Societies,  361. 
Coopers'  Hall:  State  Lotteries  drawn 
here,  861.  Cordwainers'  Hall :  Chari- 
tiea,  Plate,  and  Sculpture,  363.  Carriers' 
HaU :  Calamy  preached,  863.  Cutlers' 
HaU :  Hrs.  Cnythome's  Portrait,  863. 
Dyers*  Hall :  Swans  upon  the  Thames, 
Sfy.  Embroiderers' HaU,  368.  Foun- 
ders' HaU,  368,  368.  Girdlers'  HaU: 
Slection  Ceremonies,  Girdle  and  Grid- 
iron, 363.  Innholders'HaU,  868.  Join- 
eiv'  HaU:  Carrings,  868.  Leather- 
seUers'  HaU:  Crypt,  Kitchen,  Pump, 
and  Screen,  368.  Masons'  HaU :  Free 
Masons,  863.  P»inteMtainers'  HaU : 
Camden's  Cup,  Fines  on  Foreign  Paint- 
ers, Inigo  Jones  and  Vandyke,  363; 
Cotton  Master,  Plate.  864.  Parish 
Clerks'  HaU:  ^'BUls  of  MortaUtT," 
Paintings,  and  Miracle  Plays,  364. 
Pewterers*  HaU :  Portrait  and  "  touch," 
MacUin's  Oratory,  864.  Pinmakers' 
HaU:    a  Dissenters'  Meeting-house, 

864.  Plasterers'  HaU:  CeUings,  864. 
Plumbers'  HaU,  864.  Porters^  HaU: 
Tackle  and  Ticket  Porters,  364.  Sad- 
dlers' HaU:  Blackmore,  Sir  Bichard; 
Funeral  PaU,  Garth's  Epigram,  Portrait. 

865.  Stationers'  HaU:  Almanacs  and 
Almanac-day,  366;  Barge,  366;  Book 
Entries,  866;  Carvings,  866;  Funeral 
Feast  of  Sutton,  866;  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  Custom,  866 ;  Music  Feasts,  866 ; 
Famted  Glass,  866;  Plate,  366;  Por- 
traitsT  866.     Tallow-chandlers'  HaU. 

866.  watermen's  HaU :  Thames  Water- 
men's Privileges,  Taylor  the  Water-poet, 

867.  Wax-chandlers' HaU,  867.  Wea- 
vers' HaU  :  Cloth  and  Tapestry  Wea- 
vers ;  old  Picture  of  Lee,  and  the  first 
Stockinff-Loom,  867. 

Halls,  Misoxllabsous  :  BlackweU 
HaU  and  Basing's  HaU.  368 ;  BrideweU 
HaU,  68 ;  Charter-house  HaU,  73 ;  CheL 
sea  Hospital  HaU.  77 :  Christ's  Hospital 
HaU,  80.  Commercial  HaU :  iU  Bassi- 
reUevi,  369.  Croaby  HaU,  180. 
tian  HaU,Mansion  House,479,and 
dmy,966.  Exeter  HaU,  887.  Haxnian 


HaU :  Models  by  Haxman,  his  Statue, 

869.  Freemasons' HaU,  814;  Gerald's 
HaU.  341 ;  Greaham  HaU,  809.  HaU 
of  Commerce:  Bas-reUef  by  Watson, 
Macready  Dinner,  Moxhay  BuUder, 
Whittington's  Statue,  869.  Hicks'a 
HaU,  177.  870;  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's Hall,  and  its  Curiosities,  870; 
Inns  of  Court  Halls,  m»  Inns  or  Cousr ; 
Lambeth  Palace  HaU,  444;  S.  Martin's 
HaU,  870;  S.  Matthew's  Town  HaU, 
Bethnal  Green,  870;  Boyal  Music  HaU, 

870.  Southwark Town  HaU:  Statue  of 
Charles  U.,  371.  Union  HaU,  South- 
wark, 371 ;  Universitr  HaU,  371 ;  Wes- 
leyan  Centenair  Hall,  871 ;  Westmin- 
ster GuUdhaU,  JTTl ;  Westminster  HaU, 
763 ;  Westminster  CoUege  HaU,  313. 

Hatmabxxt,  THX :  Drying-ground,  871 ; 
James's-st.andTennis  Court,  373;  Nor- 
ris-st.,  878 :  Opera  House,  378 ;  Suifolk 
Place  and  dtreiBt,  873:  Hieatre,  873. 

HiPPOOXOKX,  THX,  378. 

HoLBOXN :  Bars,  873 ;  Day's  Charity  to 
the  Blind,  874;  EndeU-stieet,  and  its 
Institutions,  374;  Gerrard,  the  Her- 
baUst,  873;  "Heavy  HU1,"^878;  Hol- 
bom  Charity  Estate,  874 ;  Inns  of 
Court,  gee;  Kidder,  the  Pasteyoook, 
874 ;  Kingagate-street,  874 ;  Old  Bourne 
and  Bridge,  878;  Southampton  House 
and  Buildings,  874;  TunstUes,  874; 
WheUtone's  Park,  374. 

Holland  Housk,  Kknsinoton  :  Addi- 
son at,  876;  Breakfast-room,  876; 
BusU,  876;  Cope,  Sir  Walter,  374; 
Dahlia  first  raiaied,  876;  Duel  near, 
876;  I^drfax'»  Quarters,  876;  Fox,  C. 
J.  376;  Gardens  and  Grounds.  876; 
GUt  Boom.  376  ;  HoUand,  first  Earl  of, 
374 ;  Inigo  J<uies's  Gateway,  876 ;  Jour- 
nal-room, 376  ;  Library,  or  Long  Gal- 
lery. 876 ;  Pictures,  876 ;  Plays  at,  376 ; 
Rogers's  Alcove,  876 ;  Thorpe's  Draw- 
ings, 876 ;  Trees,  fine,  376;  WhigPuty, 
877;  White  Horse  Inn,  876. 

HoBBx-rxEXT,  THX:  Escape  of  James 
IL,377. 

HoxsxouAxsa,  thx  :  Cavalry  mounted 
Guard,  378;  Pictures  at,  878. 

HoBsxGUAXDs  CLOCK  described  by  B. 
L.  YuUiamy,  378-380. 

HosrxTALS :  S.  Bartholomew's,  81 ;  Beth- 
lem,  48;  Charing  Cross,  880:  City  of 
London  Lying-in,  380;  City  of  London, 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chesty  880.  Con- 
sumption, 380:  Mdlle.  Lmd's  munifi- 
cence, 380;  Memorial  Chapel,  380. 
Dreadnought  HospitaUhip,  386.  S. 
George's :  Hunter,  John  and  William, 
Lanesborough  House,  Telnrraph,  881. 
General  Lywg-in,  881.  Guy's:  the 
Founder,  381;  Hnnfs  charities,  883; 
Statues  of  Guy,  383.  Hahnemann  Hoa- 
pital,883:  Idu>to'i^lum,388;  King's 
GoU^se,388.  Leper  hospitals  and  Locks, 
andent,384;  Lock  Hospital,  ChapeL  and 
Asylum,  883 1  origin oiLock, 888.  Lon- 
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doB  revcr,  884;  LoncUm  Hoipitil.  884. 
8.  Lnke'i,  SM:  8.  Loke's-day  Festmd, 
88S;  LnnacT  In  Londoii,  88iS.  Mur- 
lebone  and  Faddingtoii,  865.  Middfe- 
•ex.  885:  Benefaction-book,  884.  Oph- 
tbaJmic,  886;  Ortbopadic,  886;  Qneen 
Charkytte's  Lyinc-in  Hospital,  88( ; 
Boyal  Yttt,  SaMcriptian-box,  888; 
"Eeitl  Maternity  Charitr.  886.  8. 
Thomas's:  Siatera  and  Kiine8,887; 
Pictures  and  Statues,  887.  UnrrernW 
College  Hoepit,  887;  Westminster,  887. 

HOUHOBOITCH,  888. 

HouBsa  or  Old  Loin>oii :  Aldgate  ffigh- 
street,No.tf,889;  Ashbunliam  House, 
88;  Bafnio,  Bath-street,  889;  Buunr 
Boose,  889;  Baomes,  Hoxton,  889; 
Brookes's  Menacerie,  889;  Bnilding- 
matoiala,  888;  Balk-shops. 890;  Bor^ 
net's  Hooae,  890;  Gampoen  Hooae, 
890;  OuionlrarT-place,  68;  Carej- 
8tre6t^91 :  Oarfisfe  Hooae,  891 ;  Cax- 
ton's  Hoose,  4:  aoth  Fair,  898 ;  Cock 
and  Pye,  891 ;  Crosby  Hall,  S88;  Drot's 
Hooae,  8.  Giles's,  891;  EHiabeUian 
Hooaea,  891 ;  fleet^treet,  No.  17,  891 ; 
¥t»irler'a  Hooae,  891 ;  Folwood's  Rents, 
891 ;  Gny's-Inn-]ane,891 ;  Gmb-street, 
891,899;  Hale  House.  898:  Holbom 
6arden-hooae,899;  Holland  uouse,  874- 
877 ;  Hoxton,  898 ;  Kenninrtonllanor- 
house,  898 :  Kensington  House  and 
Schools,  392}  Lindsey  House,  Chelsea, 
893;  Lindsey  House,  lincdn's  Inn 
Fields,  898;  Little  Hoorfielda,  898; 
Long4Bne,  Smithfleld,  393;  Maiyle- 
bone  Manor-honae,  898;  Milbom'a 
Almshooaes,  893;  Newcastle  House. 
893;  Old  City  Workhouse,  398;  Post- 
office,  Lombard-street,  394;  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  894 ;  Bobin 
Hood,  Finsbnry,  889 :  Boman  London, 
889;  Sehomben  Houae,  889;  Shaftes- 
bury House,  895;  Southwark  Houses, 
895;  Spanish  Ambassador's.  Hounds- 
ditch,  395 ;  Staple  Inn,  396 ;  Stai^eham- 
ber,  396;  Strand,  896;  Tradescanta', 
896 :  Warwick  House,  896 ;  Weather, 
board  House-fronts,  866. 

IiTNB  or  Old  Lordgit  :  Aneel,  St.  Cle- 
ment's, 897 :  Hooper,  the  Martrr,  897: 
Slare  Bale,  897.  Angel,  Isiinston, 
896.  Ape  and  Cock  luns,  897 ;  Bap- 
tist's Head,  897 ;  Bell,  Letter  to  Shak- 
speare,  897;  BeU,  Abp.  LeighUm,  897 ; 
Belle  SauTsge,  and  Wyatt%  Bebellion, 
896;  Blossoms,  Bdt-in-Tun,  Bull.  Boll 
and  Mouth,  Gerkenwell,  Coach  and 


Horses,  Cock,  398:  Cross  Keys.  Ele- 
phant  and  Castle,  Four  Swans,  Georce 
and  Blue  Boar,  George,  Gerard's  Hall, 


phant  and  Castle,  Four  Swans,  Georce 
and  Blue  Boar,  George,  Gerard's  Hall, 
Green  Man,  899;  Holboni-hill  (theBose 


Noramndy,  Saraeen'aHead,  8oattE««k 
Inna  (Chaueer*8  Tabazd,  the  Hart; 
King's  Head),  401-408;  Spitad  Ai^ 
Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Thne  Oni. 
White  Hart,  408;  White  Hone.  91; 
WhiteMara,  Totehire  8tin| 
la  ifa  or  Couxt  :  Gray's  Inn : 
Burghiey,  41Z;  eminflnt  saeBoen, 
413;  Gaxdena,  418;  G^eway,  412; 
Gray's  Inn  Journal,  418;  Ball  aad 
Cka^l  418;  HaU  Dinoeta,  414 ;  Moot- 
ings,  418.  Inner  Temple:  Simcx^ 
404;  eminent Memben, 401;  Gaideas, 
406;  HaU  and  Lonng  Ona,  404; 
Masquea,  Plays,  and  Bemi,  406.  lia- 
eoln's  Inn;  eminent  Memben,  407; 
Gardena,  408;  Gatehooae,  407;  Ha- 
garth'a  "Panl before Feliz,''  410;  Halb. 
407;  library  and MSS.. 411;  Manaes 
""  "  ,406;  PaintedWia- 


.414;. 


and  Old  BeU),  King's  Arms.  Oxford 
ArmiL  Paul  Pindar's  Head,  PiecadiUy 
OSlack  Bear,  Half -Moon,  Heitioles' 
KUars.  Three  Kings,  White  Bear  White 
HoraB<ykr),400;PiedBuU,  (^necB's 
Head,  Pindw  ef  Wakeftdd,   Sbae  of 


dows,  410;  PSetores,  407-410;  Boyii 
Tisits,  408,  411;  Stataea,  400;  Stais 
Buildings,  408;  Sun-^ala,  407$  Tfaar^ 
loe  an^&omweU,  4<^riliddla  Ttaa- 
ple:  Eminent  Membov,  406;  l^aati^ 
Playa,  and  Berels.  406;  HaU  and  Pic 
tores,  406;  Son-dials,  406;  Wotan^ 
Gate,  406.  Xtenple,  404:  *^^-^ 
and  CaU  to  the  Bar,  4 
Expenses,  414. 
Ikhs  or  Chaxckxt: 
Woulfe,  the  alchemist,  415.  aemenfi 
Inn:  Justice  SbaUow  at,  41S;  8. Cle- 
ment's WeU.  416.  CSifard's  Inn,  415: 
PumiTal*s  Inn,  416;  Lyon's  In,  416; 
New  Inn,  416;  Scroope's  lim,  416; 
Serjeants'  Inns,  Chanoery-laDe  aad 
Fleet-street,  417;  Staple  Inn.  417: 
Strand  Inn,  417;  Symoad'a  Ian,  417: 
Thaire's  Inn,  418. 
IsLV  or  DooB,  418. 

Iblinqtoh  :  Caaanbarr,  419;  Gkodcs- 
\ef»  benefactions,  418;  Daixtea,  419; 
Fowler's  Lodge,  419;  ffighbvy,  480; 
HoUoway,  480;  Inns  and  Pnblic-baQsei, 
Old,  419:  New  Birer,  480;  Bcmdeats, 
celebrated,  481. 
JAMxa-anzvT,   WnrxmarKK:    oele> 

bratod Besidents;  Tkrt BUI, 481. 
8.  Jaxxs's:  Oarendon  Hooae,  483: 
Ch&b-houacs, 488:  Fields, 484;  Gibbon 
kdged,  488:  GiUr^,  the  carkatuxist, 
488^;  Hospital,  481;  &  JameaVplace^ 
488;  S.  JamesVstreet,  486;  Jenayn- 
street,  438;  Kin»itreet.48S:  P&ctniea, 
Mr.  Bogers*,  4^;  Smith,  Ghariotte, 
birthplace  of,  488. 
Jxws  iv  LoNDOH,  484:  Jewi'-row, 
Chelsea,  486.  Jews' Synagogues:  New, 
Grost  3.  Helen's,  179 ;  WTLoadoB,  180. 
S.JoRii*a  Gati.  Cluxxswxu.:  Ckve, 
Garrick,  and  Johnaon,  4S7;  Oiordi  of 
8.  John,  488 ;  OtHttewtam**  MoMtime, 
427;  Knights  of  8^  John,  486;  Jeru- 
salem Tavern,  487;  No-man*a  Laud, 
486;  Prior Dockwra, 486. 
8.  Katkabiki's  HoaritAL:  Predact, 
488;  Ptiocy  Church. 488; QaeauBsa- 
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.    l4«;  Begeafs  P«rk, 
J  School,  4Jte. 

ILXN HllCOTOH,  480. 

Kkhsal  GssKif  and  iti  Cemetery,  480. 

KBN8XNaToir,BBoxnoir,Aif  i»  Ksiobts- 
BmiDOB:  BromptoB,  emiBeDt  Ben 
dents»  481.  Keaiingtott  Gore,  480; 
Oore  HooM,  481 ;  KensiiifUm  GniTel, 
481 ;  KiBgiton  Hoiim,4S1;  South,  Sir 
JuMS,  his  Obaenraiory,  481.  Knifhte- 
bridge:  Chineee  GoUeetwn,  Luton  the 
cwmeilian,  Bntland  Gmtef  and  Mr. 
Sheepahanks's  Pietnres,  483 ;  Half- 
wmy  Houe  and  Highwaymen,  483. 

K»inii«toir  GAEDBHt:  Banqoeting- 
room,  484;  Bridge,  484;  Promenadet, 
484;  Queen  Cwoline,  484;  Wiiiiam 
HI.  and  Queen  Anne,  488. 

KjKHT-msrr,  Southwaxk:  Lock  Hoa- 
^tnl,486. 

KBirnsH  Town:  Chanela  and  Schools, 
485;  Tleet  Birer,  486;  Gospel  Oak, 
486;  Highwvrnen,  486;  Hard's  Li- 
braiT.  4»;  Mathews,  Charlea,  486; 
Motnor  Bed-Cap,  486. 

KiuuBii :  Nonnery,  486;  Welle,  486. 

Lambxth  :  Astrologers,  488 ;  Asylnm  for 
Feainle Orphans,  488;  Beanfoy,  W.  H., 
489;  Carlisle  House,  487;  Cuper's 
Gardens, 487;  Glaaanaking,  489;  8. 
John's  Church,  487;  Marsh,  489; 
lfaudslny*s  Engineering  Works,  440; 
a  Maiy's  Chnrch,  487;  Oukley  street, 


438;  IUaee,487;  Pedlar's  Acre.  440; 
Price's  Candle  Company.  440;  Public 
Gardens,  488;  Shot Ttawers,  440;  llie- 


atres,  488;  VsnxhaU PMteiy.  440;  Wa- 
terworks, 489. 

LambbtbPalacb  :  Oatalognea  of  Books, 
MSa  and  Lettera,  446;  Chapel  and 
OTpt,  441, 448 ;  Gardens  and  Grounds, 
448;  Gate-house, 448;  Guard  Chamber, 
448;  Halla,  444;  lihrary,  448;  Lol- 
larda'  Tower,  448;  Post  Boom,  448; 
Pietarcs,  448 ;  Prisoners'  Inscriptions, 
448;  Beeord Boom, 448. 

Xaw  Coubts:  Admiralty,  447;  Aug- 
mcBtationa,  4«7.  Central  Criminal 
Court, 447:  Old  Bdknr  Diimars,  448; 
Press-yaxd,  448;  Trials,  memorable, 
448.  ClerkenweU.187:  Court  of  Arches, 
Court  of  Oaaeery :  Mace,  460; 
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▼ent  Ddrtors*  Court,  461;  Marshakea 
and  Palace,  461;  Mayor's.  Privr  Coun- 
cil, BoUs,  Sheryv,  and  Star-chamber, 
469;  WeatmittsterHalL  Courts  in,  447. 
LBAOBmuix-BfBBBr:  Byvs's  Chapel, 

469;  Boman PkvemflBt,  4e8» 
LnoBiTiB-aquABB :   Cranboane-aUey, 
--     ^    tod's  Panonmaa,  466 ;  Ho 
L466;  Bflkroft,^ 


B;   ijererttn  Mi 

d'i  Needlework,  464; 

8.   MHtiB'B-itTCet, 


466;  Panoptaeon,  the,  466;  Beynolda, 
Sir  Joshua,  464;  Stotne  of  George  L, 
464 ;  Wyld's  Model  of  the  Earth,  465. 

LByBL8,466:  highest  ground,  467. 

LiBEABisa :  Agnoultund  Soc,  Antiqua- 
ries' Soc  467;  Artillery  Ground.  Asi- 
atic Soe.,  Astronomical  Soc.,  Bank  of 
England,  Barber-Surgeons,  Beaumont 
Instit.,  Bible  Soc.,  Botanical  Soc.,  Brit- 
ish Museum  694^  CharteMiouse,  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  Chrisfs  Hospital,  468; 
Church  Miss.  Soc,  Circulating  libra- 
ries 466,  City  of  London  Instit.,  GiTil 
Engineers'  Instit,  Clockmakers'  Com- 
pany, ColL  Phyridans,  ColL  Surgeons, 
Corporation  of  London,  469;  Cottoniaiv 
460;    Depart  Practical  Art,  Boetors' 


968,  Dulwich  CoUege  906. 
Dutch  Church,  £.  L  Company,  free  li- 
braries 466.  Geographioaf  Soc,  Geologi- 
cal Soc.,  Gresham  CoU.,  Halls  (Ci^, 
Hebrew,  461 ;  Heralds'  Coll.,  Hortieui- 
taralSoc,  Hospitals,  IneorporatedLasr 
Soc,  Inns  of  Court  King's  CoU.,  Lam- 
beth  Palace  446.  Unnsan  Soc.,  Lite- 
rary  Fund,  London  Instit,  469 ;  Las- 
don.  8.  Martin's,  Mathematical  Soc, 
Mechanics'  Instit.,  Medicsl  and  Chir. 
Soc,  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  Mioo- 
seopical  Soc,  Museum  of  Practical  Geo- 
logy, New  College,  Parliament  Houses, 
8.  Paul's  Cath^^  8.  Paul's  School, 
468;  Pharmaceutical  Soc.  Boyal  Acad. 
Azta,  Boyal  Acad.  Music,  Boyal  Instit 
Architects,  Boyal  Institntion,  Boyal 
library,  S.  James's;  Boyal  Society, 464; 
Boyal  Soc  literature,  BnsseU  ustit, 
Sion  College,  Soane,  Society  of  Arti, 
Statistical  Soc,  United  Sernce  Instit, 
UniTcrsi^  College,  466;  Westminster 
Abbey,  Wil]iams*a  library.  Zoological 
Society's,  466. 

Liifcouf's  Ibn  Fiblds:  Dimensions, 
466;  Inigo  Jones's  Plan.  466;  Law 
Courts.  468;  Mumpers  and  Rufflen, 
467 ;  Buasell.  Lord  W.,  beheaded.  467 1 
Turnstiles,  467 :  Turnstile-alley.  468. 

LiTBBABT  Purs  (BoTAL) :  AnniversaiT 
Odea,  468 :  Canning,  Vranklin,  and  Wil- 
liams, 468. 

LiTTLB  Bbitaib:  Ballard,  FrankliB, 
BookseUers,469;  Milton,  Nortii,  £^mo- 
telor,469;  Duke-etreet,  469. 

LoMBABD-sTBBBT :  Bankers,  470^  471 ; 
Booksellers,  470;  Gewge-yaid,  470{ 
Gresham's  Burse  snd  Shop,  470 ;  Lon- 
gobards,  469;  Ptoe's  Merchants,  470; 
Pope,  birthplace  of.  470;  Poet  Ofiee, 
47i :  Boman  Houses,  470;  Skne'a,  Jane, 
husband,  470. 

LoBDoir  iBtnTunoB :  Laboratory  and 
library,  and  Davy's  great  Battery,  471. 

LoBBOM  Stohb  :  fita-Aiwyn,  Ural 
479;  Jack  Cade,  479;  Lute 
I,  471;  Bonmn  Stone  at  Lei- 
ce8ter,471 ;  Saxon  Charters,  479 ;  Wat. 
liar*feet,479.  ^  , 
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Lou  o  AcBB :  Goadimaken,  473 ;  EndeU- 
•  rtreet,  474:  Gardner*!  Worm  Medi- 
dnn.  47S;  S.  Martiii'i  Schools,  474; 
Hug-boaie  Club,  478 :  Prior,  the  poet, 
478 ;  Boifr^treet,  Corll,  and  Dryden, 
474;  Sicns,  Old,  473;  Tkylor,  the  Wa. 
ter.poet,  478. 
Lou>  Matoe*s  Stats  -.  BaDer,  Sir  O., 
476;  Chain  and  Jevel,  476;  Collar, 
474 ;  Coatome,  474 ;  Lord  M ayor^i  Fool, 
474 1  Mace  and  Swords.  475  ;  Mansion 
House,  474 ;  More,  Sir  T.,and  Erasmus, 
478;  SalazT  of  Mayor,  474;  Silver 
Cradle,  476;  Wear  of  Bobes^  474; 
Whittington,  Sir  Bichard,  476. 

LUDOATB,  LUDOATI  HlLL  AMD  StBSST: 

~  ging  at  the  Grate,  476;  Gtv  Wall, 
T;  Gate,  ancient,  476  ;  Lad's  Statue, 
476 ;  Prison,  476 ;  Roman  Altar,  477  s 
Boirley's  **  Woman  nerer  Text,"  476 ; 
BnndeU.  the  jeweller,  477 ;  Wyat's  B«- 
beUiaii,477. 

Maodauh  Hosfral:  Chapel.  478; 
Dingley  and  Hanwmy,  477 ;  Sodd,  Dr., 
477. 

MARsioir  House,  thx:  Egyptian  Hall, 
479 ;  Portioo  and  Scolptuie,  478. 

Maksiohs  :  Apaley  House :  China,  Pic- 
tnm,  and  Flnte  TestimoBials,  479. 480 ; 
"the  Duke's  Bed-room."  481;  Wei- 
hngton  Shield,  by  Stothard,  480; 
Site,  481.  ArgyUHotta^  481;  Baring's, 
Mr.  T.,  Pictures,  488;  Bath  House, 
Pictures,  483;  Beaufort  House,  488; 
Bedfoid,  Duke  of;  488;  "^  ' 
House,  Pictures,  488.  Buf] 
House, 488 -.Archway, 484.  Cambi 
House,  484:  Chesterfield  House, 
Clarence  House.  486 ;  De  Grey,  Earl, 
486.  Devonahire  House:  nctnres, 
Claude's  Libro  di  Yerita,  485.  Dor- 
chester House.  Pictures,  486;  Dorer 
House,  486;  Dudley  House,  Pictures, 
486 ;  Ford.  Mr.  ]L,487;  Garvagh. Lord, 

.    487;  Gloucester  House (Elrin  Marbles), 

.  487;  Grosrenor  House,  nctnres  and 
Sculpture,  487, 488;  Harcourt  House, 
486;  Hertford  House,  Pictures,  488; 

-  Hdlderoesse  House,  Sculpture,  489; 
Hope  House,  488  (Mr.  Thomas  Hope's 

.  mansion.  Duchess-street,  489).  Lans. 
downe  House:  Pictures,  490;  Sculp, 
ture.  490.  Manchester  House,  460. 
Marlborough  House:  Yemon  CoUec- 
tion,  WeUington  Funeral  Car,  400, 491. 
Montague  House,  Portman-square,  491 ; 
MonUgue  House,  Whitehall,  Pictures, 
401;  Monro,  H.  A.  J.,  Pictures,  491; 
Norfolk  House,  498;  Noimanton,  Lord, 
Pictures,  498 ;  Northumberland  House, 
Pictures  and  State  Staircase,  488^  498; 
Orentone,  Lord,  Pictures,  498;  Peel, 
Lady,  Pictures,  498;  Bntland  House, 
494;  Spencer  House,  494;  Stafibrd 
House,  Kctures,  404;  Tomltne,  Mr.  G., 

_Picture%  495 :  Uxbridge  House,  495. 


ler.  Theatre,  and  TaTenis,  496 ;  Non&- 

msgiaas,  467.     Con  Msorkct,  Mark. 

lane,  888 ;  Covent  Garden  Market,  497. 

498 ;   Fkrringdoo.  498  ;   HungcrfcRi 

Lwidcnhall,  and  Newgate.  4M;  Kcv. 

port,    Oxford,   and   ^lithfield,  500: 

Stocks  Market,  Street  Maikrta,60L 
8.  Mastin's-lajtb,  501. 
S.  Mastiv's-lk-Gbaito  :    Cdkge  asd 

Curfew.  503 ;  General  Float  Oflicc^  Bo. 

man  Bemaine.  Sanctuary.  60S. 
MAniLSB<ftrBt  Boroogh,  504:  BovliK- 

greens.  608 iFleida.  503;  Umaae,  603, 

508 ;  MarylebooeGardeasandDr.Arsr. 

5QS;  Park,  503j    Piixe-MliBC.  50S; 

Yillage,605L 
MatFaib:  Keith's  Ch^d,  and  Msy- 

fidr  Marriages,  504. 
Mews,   Boyal:   Charing   Cross.  504: 

Queen's  Mews,   505  ;    Boyal  Mews, 

Ptinee's.street,  Weatasimtcr.  506. 
MiiroEiE8,TBB :  Gunsmiths^  606;  Hn- 

don.square  and  Newton's  House,  5fo ; 

Holy  iVinity,  606;  Boatan  Bcmaiai. 

606 :«  SoroRS  Minora."  606. 
Mint,  the  Botal  :  EstaUiskaeEt  sad 

Machinery.  507;  Newtonls  Maatcnhip, 

607;  Tower  of  London,  506;  Tant 

Hill,  Iittl^  607. 

MlHT,    TBB,    SOUTHWAEK: 

509;  Saxon  and  Norman  IGnts,  I 
Poor  Poeta^  609 :  Sanetnaiy,  509. 

MOMUXEET,  THE:  AdmissKEL  511; 
Cost  of,  510;  Fire  of  London,  510;  Is- 
scriptkms,  510,  511 ;  Model  U,  510; 
Sculpture,  510;  SuiddeB  fton,  6U; 
Wren's  Designs,  509. 

MooETiBLDS:  Bethlem  Hosnitai,  61S; 
BouMkate  found,  511;  Bn^  naae. 
618;  Calves'  Head  Qnb,  618;  Fitx- 
Stephen's  account,  511;  Lactingtcn, 
the  bookseller,  613;  Moor,  extcai  cC 
618;  Moorgate,  618. 

MusBuic,  THE  Bettisb,  51S-S99:  Ad- 
mission: General,  689 ;  Ptmt.nMm.5S9; 
Beading-room,  635.  Antmdties:  As. 
Syrian  Sculpture,  618 ;  British  sndAii' 
glo-Boman,  519 ;  British  and  Mcdianil 
681 ;  Bionxe  Boom,  52S ;  Egyptian  Gal- 
leries, 681.  688:  Elgin  Marbles^  53; ; 
Ethnographical  Boom,  585;  Greek  asd 
Boman  Sculptures,  519;  Lvdan,  521: 
Parthenon,  590;  Fhigaloan,  519; 
Towndey  CoUection,  619 ;  Yaae  Boobu  : 
Barberini  or  Portland,  and  Hamilton, 
688, 583.  Botanical  or  Baakaian  De- 
partment, 6ia  Entrance-Hall  aad 
Sculpture,  515.  Libraries:  General. 
584;  GrenriUe,  5S4;  King^  534; 
Newspapers,  535  ;  Bcading^iiMBB,  SS5. 
MSS.:  Bumey,  Cottonian,  Donatioii, 
French  Histonr,  Hargteave,  Haxldaii, 
Howard-Arandd,  Lansdowne.  Magna 
Charts,  Oriental,  Pqiyri.  Boik  and 
Charters,  Boyal,  Skiancan,  586488: 
Printromn,  688,  689;  Portnita,  589. 
MinenhigyaadGaoIogy:  FoBBila,618; 
North  oafcry.  SIST^ 
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•nd  Gudena,  613.  Partnita,  517. 
B«bailt  by  Sir  R.  Smirke  and  STdner 
Smiike,  614.  Sculpture  of  Pediment, 
614.  Zoological  CoUectiou:  Central 
Saloon,  Eaatem  Gallery,  Mammalia 
Saloon,  Northern  and  Soathern  Gal. 


.617. 
MU8BDM8.  6S9.548 


Adelaide  Gallery 


M8,  6» 
(Steam.Gnn  and  Electrical  Eds),  689'; 
Anatomical  Muaeums,  520;  Antiqna^ 
riea*  Sode^,  530;  Antiooitiea  (London). 
580;  Ardueological  Aaaoeiation  ana 
Infltitate,  581;  ArchitecU*  Institnte, 
581 ;  Architectnral,  Aaiatic  Soc,  Anto- 
pajpha.  Botanical  Soc.,  588 ;  Brookea'i. 
SnDock'a,  Civil  Engineers',  Collese  or 
Fhyaidani,  College  of  Smnseona,  &8S ; 
Corporation  (Beaufoy  Tbkeni,  Shak- 
K»e«re'8  Town  Property,  note),  585 ; 
Cottingham,  Cnmingian,  East  India 
Company,  586;  Entomological  Soc. 
Geolon[,  Practical,  587;  Geological 
Soc,  iQeofegical,  Gniana  Exhibition, 
588;  Hospitals,  Hodson's  Bar  Comp., 
Hunter's,  King's  College,  Lererian. 
TJnniwn  Soc,  589;  MannAkCtnres  and 
Ornamental  Art,  Mead's,  Missionary, 
540;  National  Repository.  Naral  Mn- 
Beum,  Pharmaceatical  Soc,  Boyal  Soc, 
541  (Newton  Belies,  542>;  Otero's. 
Sanll's,  Sloane,  Soane,  548 ;  Society  of 
Arto,  644;  Tradescants',  Trinity  House, 
United  Serrice  InsUt,  645;  UnirersitY 
College,  Waterloo,  Weeks's,  Zoological 
Sodflfy,  548.  PriTate  CoUections  of 
Messrs.  AuMUo.  Bemal,  Chaffers  (581), 
Owilt,  G.andJ.,  LondeaboroughCLord), 
Magniae,  Manryatt,  Mornn,  Boths- 
ehild  (Baron),  ^insbury,  Slade,  Win- 
dus,547,548. 

National  Gallbet,  ths  :  Admission, 
540;  Angerstein  Collection,  549  ;  Cata- 
lognes,  MO ;  Flemish,  French,  Italian, 
andSpanish  Schools,  549;  Sculpture,  548. 

New  BnrxB,  550. 

NlW-BOAD,  THB,  651. 
NBWOATX-aTBKBT,  558. 

Newikotor  Burrs,  558. 

Newihotor  Geesn ,  668. 

Newinotoii ,  Stoke,  568. 

NEwapAPEia,  566. 

Old  Bailet,  566. 

Old  Jewet,  568.  • 

OlD'STEbet,  569. 

OmilBITS,  THE,  559. 

OzfOED.aTEEET :  BemCTS-street,  Cum- 
berland-place,  Hanway-street,  New 
Oxford^street,  Newman-street,  Pan- 
theon, Portland-place,  Stratford-place, 
561;  Wardoni^street,  561.  668. 

PADDnroTOH :  Bayswater,  568 ;  Bishop's 
Estate,  568;  Brothers,  Sonthcott,  and 
Spenoe,  564;  Craven  Hill,  568; 
Clhurcfaes  and  Chapels,  568;  Manor 
andPomilation.563;  Knotting  or  Not- 
tmg  Hill,  568 ;  Paddington  Green.  568 ; 
PnUichousea,  Old.  564 ;  TVbnmia, 
562, 668  i  Wettboume  6reea»  568. 


Pairtbd  Chaxbbe,  the,  564. 

PALAGB8,  BOTAL,  665-574 :  Bu 
House  and  Palace.  566,  566:  King's 
Clollon  Pond  Sewer,  569 ;  Marble  BSjI 
and  Grand  Staircase,  567 ;  Pavilion  in 
Garden,  569 ;  Pictures.  668;  Pleasure- 
gronnds,  569;  Boyai  Mews,  560; 
Sculuture  Gallery,  Stoto  Apartments, 
Vestibule,  567.  Kensington  Palace: 
Green,  574;  Library  of  the  Bnke  of 
Sussex,  573;  Pictures,  578;  Queen 
Victoria  bom.  578 ;  State  Apartmenta, 
578;  William  III.  jmrchased  and  en- 
Uurged.  578,  578.  S.  Jamea's  Palace  in 
1706,  665;  Chapel  Boyal,  570:  Clock, 
571 ;  **  Court  of  S.  JameaV'  570 
0)urts,  571 :  Gentlemen^t-Arms,  571 
Henry  YIII.  and  Anne  Bohjn,  569 
Manor-house,  569 ;  Pictures,  578 :  State 
Apartmente,  571,  578;  TbpestryBoom, 
573;  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  571. 

Pall  Mall  :  Almack's  Gamins  Club^ 
578;  Angerstein  Gallery,  577;  British 
Institution,  577:  Byron^s,  Lord,  Duel, 
576;  Otnary-bird,  remarkable,  578; 
Oilton  House,  577;  Coffee-houses  and 
Taverns,  676;   Dodsley's,    575;  Gas- 

arhting,  676 ;  Living  Skeleton,  576; 
arlborottgh  House,  575,  578 ;  Nell 
Gwynne's  House,  575;  Oirdnanee  Of- 
fice, 577 ;  Paille-maiUe,  the  Oame^  574; 
Bookay.  674;  Boyal  Academy  of  Arte, 
576;  Schomberg  House,  67a;  Shak- 
speare  Gallery,  577;  Sydenham,  Dr., 
575;  Thynne's  Murder,  577;  "TuDy's 
Head,"  676;  Vernon  Collection  of  Pic- 
tures, 677:  Waterloo  Museum,  577. 
Pall  Mall  East:  Drawings  of  Lodge's 
PortraiU,  578 ;  Hedge-lane,  579;  Thel- 
waU,  John.  579. 

Panceas.  3.:  Battle-bridce,  579;  Ce- 
metery, Public,  580 :  Cnurchea  and 
Chapels.  579,  580;  Population,  579; 
Ronuin  Bemains,  580:  Somers  Town, 
579 ;  ViUage  in  the  fields,  579. 

Pahoeamas:  Barker  and  Burford's,  580, 
581;  De  Lontherbonrg's,  581:  Egyp- 
tian Hall,  688;  Miastsnppi,  588. 

Panthboh,  OxroED-STEEBT :  Baiaar, 
588 ;  Concerte  at,  destroyed  by  Fixe, 
Italian  Opera,  Masquerades,  688. 

Paexs  :  Albert,  or  Finsbuiy,  588;  Bat- 
tersea,  683.  Green  Park:  Arch,  684; 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  583 ;  Con- 
stitution HOI,  588.  Hyde  Park: 
Coaches  in,  684;  Conduite,  880;  Crom. 
well  in,  685 ;  Crystal  Pahce  and  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  687,  588;  Deer 
Park,  584;  Duels  in,  589 ;  Foot-races, 
584;  Gates,  586;  Humane  Society, 
589:  Maying,  585;  Bestontion,  586; 
Bcviews.  586;  Botten  Bow,  586; 
Serpentine,  the,  688.  8.  James's  Park : 
Birdcage  Walk,  591;  Charles  L  and 
Cromwell,  589;  Charles  II.  enlarged, 
590;  Freedom  from  Arrest,  691 ;  Frosts, 
590 :  Funeral  Procession  of  the  Dukr 
of  Wellington,  595 ;  6tt4ightinb  504 
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6oldiinitIi*B  time,  S92;  Gmifl,  large, 
S95 ;  Henry  TIU.  uad  EKsabetk,  689 ; 
LandMspe  Gerden,  694;  MaU  and  PaU 
Mall,  690,  694;  Menacerie,  699;  Ifil- 
ton's  Gazden-honae,  596;  Kell  Owtb 
and  Cfaarlea  II.  699;  Parade,  696; 
Phyaifliie  Garden,  691;  Promenadea, 
§96;  Sommond'fl  Poqd,  69S ;  Skating 
and  Sliding.  691.  693;  Treea,  old,  69S ; 
Wacera  and  Wreatling-matehea,  690; 
Wafiei's  linea,  690.  S^nningtoD  Park, 
696.  Primroee  Hill  Park,  696.  Ke. 
gent'fl  Park :  Botanic  See.  Garden,  S. 
Punatan's  Yilla,  Lake  and  Water-fowl, 
Harylebone  Park,  Naah's  Plan,  Obaer. 
▼atory,  Sonth  yDla,Tox<n>hi]ite  Societr, 
Zoological  Society's  Gaidena,  696.  Tic- 
toria  Park.  Bonner'a  Fields,  596,  697. 

Pasliambht  Hoi;aK8,THB,  697-606 :  Ad- 
miasion  to.  606 ;  Armada  Tapestry,  698 ; 
Barry's  New  Palace,  699;  C^tal, 
andent,  699 ;  Central  Hall.  60S ;  dodc- 
tower,  old,  699 ;  Clock,  the  great,  600 ; 
Cloisters,  603 ;  Commona'  Lobby,  606 ; 
Cotton  House  and  Garden,  696 ;  Elec- 
tric Telegraph,  608 ;  £xehequer  Build- 
ings, 896 :  Frescoes  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  603*.  Gatea,  699;  Gny  Fawkes's 
Cellar,  598 ;  House  cf  Commons,  New, 
605  ;  House  of  Commons,  Wren's,  599 ; 
HouseofLordsinl778,S99;  Hooaeof 
Lords,  New,  606;  libraries,  606 ;  North 
Front,  600;  Painted  Chamber,  664, 
603;  Painted  Windows,  608;  Peers' 
Lobby,  606;  Prince's  Chamber,  606; 
Befreshment  Booms,  606;  Bhrer  or 
East  Front,  600;  Boyal  Entrance,  60S; 
Boyal  Throne,  604;  S.  Stephen's  Cha- 
pe(  697,  698 ;  S.  Stephen's  Hall,  60S; 
8.  Stephen's  Porch.  600 ;  South  Front, 
600;  Star  Chamber,  S96 :  Statoea.  606 ; 
Victoria  GaUery,  60S:  Victoria  Tower, 
600;  West  Pront^  600;  Westminster 
Pakce,  597. 

Pat£si«o8teb-«ow:  Baldwin  and  Long- 
man, 607;  "  Bible  and  Crown,"  607; 
Booksellers,  607;  Castle  Tavern,  608; 
Chapter  Coffee-house,  607;  Herceis 
and  Silkmen,  607:  Newnte  Market 
Groaning-board,  608 ;  Panier-alley, 
608;  Patei^noaters,  sale  of,  606;  Pater- 
noster-row, Spitalfields,  608;  BeUgknu 
Tract  SodeW,  607. 

Pavxmxm  T,  608. 

PZ5T0NY1LLS,  610. 

FiccADiLLT,  610-616:  Albemarle-atreet, 
613.614;  Albany,614;  Arlington-street, 
616;  Berkeley-street,  618;  Bolton- 
street,  612;  Bond-street,  614;  Bur- 
dett.  Sir  Francis,  613;  Bnrlingtoa  Ar. 
cade.  Gardens,  and  House,  614;  Cla- 
rendon House,  613:  Clanns-ctreet, 
613 :  Cork-street,  614;  I^nahire 
House  Play,  612;  DoTcr-street^  618; 
Egrptlan  Hall,  366;  Firare-yiuda.  611; 
Half.Moon.Btreet,612;HamOtan-place, 
611:  Hercules' Pillars,  611;  8.Jamea*s 
umrdi,  616;  &  Jamea*a-stieet»  4S8; 


Mansions,  611.619;  MuaeamarPiao- 
ticnl  Geok>Ky.  6S7:  Name  of  -Ptoca- 
dilly,"  610  ;TicoBdi])y  Hall.  610;  Saek- 
▼ille-street,  616;  SbararaT  Hall.  611; 
Staftsd-stivet,  613;  Strattoo-stree;, 
61S;  Swallow-atieet,  616;  VTm 
ley's  Theatre.  611  j  Picture  C-" — 
ue  MAirsioirs. 

PiM  Lico :  Ale  and  Public  GaideBS,  Bel- 
gram,  Chantrey  lived,  Eburr  Farm, 
Kandagh.  Stafford-row,  Tut  llall,  616. 

Plagub,  the  Guat:  Aoeoonto  by 
Clarendon,  Be  Foe,  Erdyn,  and  Cters^ 
617 ;  Cock  Aldiouse,  Temple  Bar.  ffS; 
Plague  of  1603  and  1636.  «19. 

PoLics :  City  and  Libertka,  619;  Ped^ 
New  System,  619;  Opsntioa  ii,  619; 
City  Police,  680;  Tbamea  Poliee.  6S1. 

PopULATiois :  Aeooanta,  early,  &\  : 
Cenaua  of  1861,  69S :  Oonparatire 
Views,  683;  Increase  or,63S. 

PoiT  OF  LoKDON  :  Andent  laspaitaaee 
and  Geographical  Podlkm,  «XI;  Om 
Day's  Bttdness  in  the  Poft»  68S;  Exe- 
cuM  Dock.  634. 

PoKTveALmrurr :  Duke'a  flieatre^  <^i 
Grange  Inn,   685;   Museiua    of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  626;  8toeks|,696 
Taverns,  686. 

PosT-omcK :  Clock,  686;  Maila,  696 
Money  in  Lettera,  6S7;  Money-Order 
Office,  688 ;  S.  Martin'B.le.Graiid.  £6 ; 
Number  of  Letters,  687;  Fen^  Post, 
628;  Persons  employed,  627;  Bates  of 
Postage.  687;  Bevenne,  697;  vanoaa 
Sites,  686. 

PouLTKT:  Booksellcn,  628;  Chapel  and 
Compter,  628 ;  Thoa.  Hood  bom,  6S9, 
Dr.  Lamb  killed,  688;  Tavenia.  699. 

PaiMmosB-niLL :  Chalk  ftrm,  CSO; 
Green  Berry  Hill,  and  Sir  ff^TH-rK 
bury  Godfrey^  Murder.  689;  BailwaT 
Tunnd,  630;  Pnspect  frooi  tte  HiU. 
680. 

Peisons  :  Admissbn  to  inspeet,  GSl ;  Bo- 
rough Compter,  6S0:  Bridevdl,  SS;  Gitv 
Prison,  ClerkenweU,  Oink,  OoldlwU 
Hdds.  Giltsmr^treet,  631;  Horse- 
mongei^lane  Gaol,  689 ;  Lndgatc  Prisoai. 
Mardialsea,  632 ;  Middlesex  Hooae  of 
Detention,  liillbank  Priaoo,  Newnle, 
688:  Memorable  Imponsonmesta,  iM; 
P^tonville  Prison,  6S6 ;  Foultry  Comp- 
ter. Queen's  Prison  Knlea,  686;  Savov 
Priaou,  TothiU  Fielda'  Bridewea  6S:^; 
Tower,  Westminster  Gatehonae^  WUta- 
croas-street,  638. 

QuBXRRiTnK.638. 

Kailwat  T<unHi :  BladnndU  E.  and 
W.  India  Docks.  Eastern  uri  N.  £. 
Conntiea,  Great  Northeni,  639;  Great 
Weatem,  North-Westem,  640;  Snth- 
Eastern,  South-Westeni,  TbanMB  June- 
tion.  641. 

BAirnAOH :  Goncerta,  641 ;  Fiieowii, 
642;  Installation  BaD.  649;  Manner- 
ade,  648;  Peaee  FHe,  BaDdbMh  UMse 
taken  down.  649. 
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BscoKM.  PuBUO:  KfleMn»  64S;  P«l. 
gnra,  Sir  F.,  on,  648 ;  Becord  BepoM- 
{onr.  New,  «4Si  Bolla,  Haiter  of.  MS. 

BxoBHT-aTmiXT:  Aichitecto,  Fanbert't 


£o]f4H  LoNOon,  6tf-65d:  Aldgate,  Bar- 
bican, BiffinsMpUe,  Biahopsgate,  Broad- 
atroet,  OU,  M7 ;  Gannon-atnet,  Cheap- 
aide,  640;  CoUectiona  of  Boman  Be- 
aaini,  646 ;  Cokmiaatioa  of  London. 
646 :  Conyera'  CoUeeiion.  647 :  Cratdied 
Fxiva,  ])ownte,Finabnrj,  Foater-lane, 
S.  Qeom'a-m-tlie-Baat,  Grej  Friara, 
64B:  Honndaditdi,  lalington,  King- 
William-atreet,  LeadenhaU-etzeet,  649 ; 
Llyn-dnn  and  Londininm,  646;  Lonu 
bwd^treet,  Ii)ndon  Stone,  Lothbvnr, 
649;  Lodgate,  S.  Martin'a-lana,  S. 
Martin'a-le  Grand,  MoarfieUa.  S.  Pan- 
eraa.  Pavementa,  S.  Pool's,  650;  Royal 
Exchange,  SbadvelhSontliwark,  Spital- 
flelda.  Strand,  Threadneedle-street, 
Thamea  Barer,  Thamea-itreet,  Tower, 
Tower-hm,  661;  Tradeacanto'  Collec- 
tion, 646;  Walbrook.  662;  Wall,  646; 
Watling-atreet,646:  Whitechapel.  658. 

BomsuirrHS:  Thamea  Tunnel,  653. 

BoTAL  Academy  or  Astb  :  Diploma 
Pictorea  and  Senlptore,  666 ;  Exhibi- 
tion, th^  664;  Fonndation  and  Mem- 
beri,  the,  653 ;  National  GaUexy.  653 ; 
Origin  of,  658;  Student's  Qaahiication, 
654: 

BOTAL  EXCHAHOB,  M*  EZCHAROXS,  pp. 

878-286. 

BoTAL  iNarrruTioif :  AdmiMion,  654; 
Banka,  CaTcndish,  Davy,  and  Bamford, 
Fonndera,  668;  laboratory,  654;  Vol- 
taic Battery,  Dary's  great,  654. 

BoTAL  SooiBTT :  Arondcl  Houae,  666 ; 
BQato,666;  Charter,  firat,  665;  Char- 
ter-book,  667 ;  Chdaea  CoUm,  655  ; 
Crane-eonrt,  666;  Davy's  Safety-lamp 
Model,  667;  Gresham,  College,  655  ; 
Mace,  666 ;  Medals,  ^57 ;  Newton's 
PHncHfia,  666;  Pictorea,  666 ;  Origin 
of  the  Society,  656;  Oxford  Meetings. 
666;  Philoeopliieal  Transaetiona  com- 
menced, 6(6:  Presidents,  667:  Boyal 
Sodety  Clnb,  657;  Somerset  Hooae, 
668 ;  Weld's  History,  667. 

Savot,  thz,  668 :  Flint-glaas  Manufac- 
tory,669;  Manriasea,  669 ;  Palace  and 
Prison,  S.  Mary's  Chnrch,  659 ;  Vertne's 
Survey,  659. 

SiWBBS :  Fleet  Sewer,  669. 

Sbmots  :  Joomal  of  Sheriff  Hoare,  660. 

Shouditch:  Curtain  Theatre,  Holywell 
Lane  and  Mount,  668 ;  Jane  Shore,  661 ; 
A.  Leonard's  Chnrch,  668;  Soerdich 
FkmUy,  661. 

iSKiHirBK-arnsKT  aicd  Show-bill,  668 : 
Banyan's  Death.  663 :  Ladies'  Charity 
School,  668. 

SmTHfULD:    Baitholmnew  Fair,  30; 


Boiling  to  Death,  664;  Cock-lane,  664 ; 
"The  Elms,"  668:  Jack  Straw,  669; 
Live  Market,  500,  668 :  Martyra  burnt, 
664:  Ordeal  CombaU,  668;  Baccconrse, 
663 ;  Bichard  IL  and  Wat  Tyler,  66S; 
Toumamenta  and  Jouata,  668. 

SMiTnriKLD,  East,  664 

SociBTT  or  AHTiquABisa:  Admiasion, 
666;  Arch«!Qk>gia,  665;  Libranr,  468; 
Museum.  530;  Obligation  BooL  666; 
Origin  of  the  Society.  536.  664rncn- 
dents,  666 ;  Publicationa  by,  665. 

SocixTY  or  AsTa :  Aikin,  Arthur,  666 ; 
Awards,  early.  665 ;  Barry'a  Paintings, 
666 :  Exhibitions  and  Preminma,  666 ; 
Hope,  Mr.  Thomaa,  Yice-Preaident,  666 ; 
Library.  466;  MeetinK-pIaoea,666;  Mu- 
aeum,  544 ;  Origin  ofihe  Sodehr,  665 ; 
Presidents.  665 ;  Swiney  Cup,  66i6. 

SoHO :  Carlisle  Houae  and  Street,  Chnrdi, 
Gerard,  Greek,  Macclesfield,  and 
Prince's  Streets,  667;  Besidents,  emi- 
nent, 667;  Soho,  Etymology  of,  667; 
Turk's  Head  and  Literary  Clnb,  667. 

SoMxaaBT  HousB, Old:  Alchemy, 668; 
Chapel  Goods,  668 ;  Cowley  and  Wal. 
ler  on,  669 ;  Denmark  House,  668 ; 
Friary,  Old  and  New,  669 ;  John  of 
Padua,  Architect,  668;  Lyings-in-Stote, 
668,669;  Maaquerades» «9 ;  Protector 
Somerset,  668. 

SonxEsxT  House:  Chambcra,  Sir  W., 
Architect,  669;  Government  Officea, 
670;  Proapect,  670;  Sculpture,  670; 
Thames  Front  and  Terrace,  670;  Watdu 
face,  671 ;  West  Wing,  671. 

South-Sba  Housx,  thb  :  Gay,  the 
Poet,  678;  Newton  and  Prior,  671; 
Pope  and  Swift,  672;  South-Sea  Com- 
pany,  678;  South-Sea  Scheme,  671; 
Stock,  671. 

South wabk:  Almshouses,  676 ;  Arms, 
673 ;  Bankside  and  Bear-nrdena, 
674;  Blackman-street,  678;  finrough, 
the,  667;  Bridee  House,  678;  Clock- 
tower.  672  ;  I)eadman*s-pja<^  676  ; 
Domesday,  672:  Etymologies,  678; 
Fortified.  678 ;  High-street,  673 ;  Hora- 
leydown,  674 ;  Manora,  67S ;  S.  Mary 
Overie'a,  674 ;  Mints  for  Coinage,  678 ; 
Montague  -  close,  674 ;  Picturesque 
House-fronts,  678;  Bodiester  House, 
675 ;  Boman.  672 ;  Saxon,  678;  South- 
wark  sold  to  the  Citizens,  678;  Tokens, 
676;  Tooley-street,  678;  '*  Tumble- 
down Dirk,''  673 ;  Winefaeater  Houk, 
673  i  Wyat's  BebeUion,  678. 

SouTBWABK  Faib,  676. 

SPiTALriBLDs :  Christ  Church,  677; 
Crispin-street,  677:  Fair,  676;  FUni- 
lies.  Old,  677;  Lolesworth,  676;  S. 
Mary  SpitUe.  676;  Mathematical  So- 
ciety,  677:  Protestant  Befugees,  677; 
Boman  Cemetery.  676;  Weavers,  677> 

SfBiNoGABOBif :  Centlivre  and  Gibber, 
679;  Closed  by  Cromwell,  678;  Ex. 
hibitions.  679 ;  Garden  in  1669,  678 ; 
Locket's  Ordinary,  679 ;  MilUm's  Lodg- 
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^,  079;  Name  of  Sprii^  Garden, 
Vl9;  Pxinee  Rapert,  67ft. 

SqcABXS :  Bedford,  BelrraTe,  Berkeley. 
Chester,  ind  Eaton,  879;  Bloomsbory, 
Bridgewater,  Bmnswick,  Bryanstone, 
Cavendiah,  880;  Charter-hooae,  Corent 
Garden,  Euston,  Finsbnrr,  Fitzrov, 
Golden.  Gordon,  Haydon.  881 ;  Goagh, 
Grosrenor,  Hanover,  8.  lames'a,  SS ; 
Leicester,  458;  Lowndes,  Manchester, 
MeeUenbeiv,  Myddleton,  Portman, 
88S;  Princess  (two),  Qneen  (two).  Bfed 
Lion,  RuiaeQ.  Salisboiy,  Soho,  884; 
TkTistock,  Trafalgar  (gigantic  whale), 
886 ;  Vincent,  Wdlclose.  Wobnm.  888. 

Stats  Co  ACBEs:  Anne,  886;  Charles  I., 
888;  Elizabeth's,  888.  Lord  Mayor's 
State  Coach:  Carving,  Cost,  Design, 
Paintings,  888, 889.  Mews.  Boyal,  m 
Qaeen*s  State  Coach :  Carving,  Cost, 
Design.  Paintings,  ILrst  nsed,  888,  887. 
Speaker's  State  Coach:  Carving  and 
Paintings,  888. 

STATtrxs:  Charles  I.,  890;  James  II., 
891;  Yarioas,  890492;  Wellington,  699. 

Stock  ExcHAif gb,  tub  :  Beboilt,  699 ; 
Stockbrokers,  eminent,  893.  (5««  al$o 
EzCHAlfOBS,  p.  284.) 

Stbahd,  TUB:  Adam-street»  898;  Adel- 
phi,  the,  1.  895;  Adelphi  Theatas,  70S; 
Amndel  Honae,  897;  Amndel-street. 
899 ;  Baoon,  Lord,  at  York  House,  894 ; 
Beaafort'bnildings,696 ;  Bedford-street, 
70S ;  Backingham^treet,  895 ;  Butcher- 
row,  700;  Catherine-street,  702 ;  CecU 
and  Salisbury  Streets,  898 ;  aement's 
Inn,  701;  S.  Clement  Danes,  89S;  S. 
Clement's  Hall,  701;  Craven-street, 
894 ;  Derereux-oourt,  700 ;  DoUy 's,  702 ; 
Durham  Place,  898 ;  Electricaock,Tele- 
gnph,and Time-ball,  703;  Essex  House 
and  Street,  899;  Exetei^treet,  709; 
Fountain  Court  and  Tkvem.  898, 897 ; 
Hollar's  Tiew  of  London,  898 ;  HolyweU- 
street,  701;  Hungerford-street,  894; 
John-street,  896 ;  Kinc- William-street, 
708;  Maiden.lane, 70S;  Mansions, 893; 
Maypole,  the,  709;  Maypole-aUcnr.TOl; 
Mifford-lane,  699 ;  Nan  Clarges'  tether's 
Shop,  701 ;  Newcastle-street,  701 ;  Nor- 
folk -  street,  898  ;  Northumberland 
Court,  House,  and  Street,  893;  Old 
Strand,  893;  Pal^^ve-place.  700; 
ueen's  Head  jpubhc-bonse,  Old  Parr 
',,  703 ;  Bies's  Divan.  898 ;  Savoy  Steps 
and  Street,  697 ;  Ship-yard  and  Shire- 
lane,  700;  Snow,  the  Goldsmith,  TOO; 
Somerset  Hotel,  897;  Southampton- 
street,  702;  Strand-lane,  897;  Strand 
llieatre,897:  Surrey-street,  698 ;  Tem- 
ple Bar,  700 :  Tonson,  the  Publisher, 
097 ;  Turk's  Head  Coifee-hoose.  897; 
Water-nte  of  York  House.  896 ;  Water- 
works, York-bnUdings,  896;  Wellington, 
•treet  N.,  709  j  West  Strand,  708 ;  Wor- 
oester  House,  896:  Wych-stitset,  701; 
York  House  and  York-Suildinn.  894. 

Tattbuall's.  704. 


Qn« 

at,  7 


Tbmplb,  thb,  set  Iirvs  or  Osri 

Tbmplb  Bab:  Apartment  ore 
Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  WeU 
706 ;  Gatas,  706  ;  OrigiD«l  Ba 
Proclamation  at,  705;  Bogral 
705;  Sutues.  704;  Tnitors* 
705;  Wren.  Sir  C,  Architect,  ? 

Thambs  Ritbb,  thb  :  Brtdjres 
Conservancy,  709:  Docks,  7Xf9 
bankment.  706 ;  Fish.  709 ;  " 
710;  Frosts  and  Frost  Tain,  315 
of  Docs,  710;  London  like  a  ' 
707 ;  Faceants  and  Sporty  707 ; 
Bmges,  SUte  Funerals,  708  ; 
Navigation,  710;  Taylor,  the  ^ 
poet,  708;  Tides,  707;  Turner, 
died,  707,  note;  Water  of  the  Tl 
709;  Watermen,  708. 

TuAMBS-sTBBBT :  Addle-UU,  710 
lingsgate,  46,  196;  Boas-ooort, 
Castle  Baynard  Wharf,  710 ;  Citr  ] 
mill,  710;  Coal  Exchange.  S81: 
Harixrar,  711;  Custom  House, 
Dowgate,  710;  Galley  Quay,  711 ; 
lick  Hill  or  Uithe,  flO ;  Laur 
Ponntn^-hill,  711 ;  Lower  Ths 
street  711;  S.  M:artin*s.lane, 
Old  Swan  Houae  and  Stairs,  711 ;  1 
Walea,  711  •  Pudding-lane,  71 1 ;  Pui 
dock,710;  QueenhiUie^838;  River  ^ 
710;  Signs  and  Wharf^  711;  Steelj 
711;  Suffolk.lane,  711;  Tipper  Thai 
street,  710;  Water-lane,  Til. 

Thaxbs  Tunnbl  :  Brunei's  Plan, 
Cost  and  Dimensions.  713;   Am 
I'^  held  in,  718;  Onvesend  to 
bury.  712;  Hood's  Ode  to  Brunei,  7 
Opening  of  the  TunneL  713;   Shi 
713;  Vuiton,  713. 

Thbatbbs,  713-782:  Addphi,  An 
Rooms,  713;  Astley's  (AsUey  t 
Dncrow),  Bankside  (Globe,  Hope,  Re 
and  Swan),  BlackfHars.  714;  Bnii 
wick.  Cockpit  or  Phcenix,  Covent  Gi 
den,  716 ;  Curtain,  Dnur-lane,  71 
Dorset  Gardens,  Duke's,  fibrie  Ttrti 
Fortune,  Oibbmi's-conrt,  Qoodmau 
fields,  717;  Haymaiket,  8.  Jamei 

Srcenm,  Marionette,  718;  Maiyleboi 
aton-street.  Newington  Butts,  Ni 
sery,  Olympic  Pantheon,  Princes 
Queen's,  719 ;  Red  BaU,  Royalty,  8a 
kf 's  WeUs,  Salisbury-ooort,  Sans  Sou 
Soho,  Stnnd,  790;  Sorrcy,  "the  The 
tre,"  Yictoria.  Whitefiriafs,  781.  Ope 
Hoosea.  Italian:  Her  Majesty's,  fi] 
Royal  ItaUan,  792;  Stsge  of  the  Italii 
Opera,  728. 

TBEBADIf  BBDLI-STBBItT :  CfOWS  TvtFi 

theSidnevs,729.72S. 
ToKBXS :  Beaufoy  Colleetian  ind  Bum 
Cktakgne,  Tokenhoiue>yard,  72S. 

TOTTBlf  BAM-COOBT-BOAD,  789. 

TowBB  or  LoNDOB,  785-740:  AdminioK 
740;  Armonriea,  735.7S8;  Beauchami 
Tower  and  its  InscriptioiM,728:  Bel 
Tower,  728;  Bloody  Tower,  731 
Bowyer  and  Brick  Towen,  730;  Biw 
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r-^-fjArroir  Tower,  780;    Byvaid  Tower, 

-^\.  788;  Chapel  of  B.  John,  788;  ChMtH 

r**  77  f  -  of  S.  Peter,  165  •,  Cobham  Tower,  728 : 

!L^  C  Constable  Tower,  780 ;   ConiUble  of 

-•5:  I^. 
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the  Tbwer,  784;  Coronation  Pzoeea- 
aioni,  736  ;  Cradle  Tower^  788;  De- 
▼erenz  Tower,  780;  Devilin  Tower, 
788;  Execution,  Place  of,  788;  Fires, 
Great,  786,  797;  Hint  Tower,  780; 
7ortificati(mi,  727 ;  Oarden  Tower,  731 ; 
Gentleman  Gaoler,  784;  Grand  Store- 
liouie,  787;  Green,  738;  Guns,  large, 
738 ;  Hall  Tower,  731 ;  Hone  Armounr, 
736;  Imprisonments,  memorable,  788; 
Iron-nte  Tower,  788;  Julius  Cmsiir, 
784;  lAntera  Tower,  781;  Lieutenant's 
Lodgings,  781 ;  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
784 ;  Uon  Tower,  787 ;  "  Little  Ease,'* 
788;  Loeking-up  the  Tower,  786;  Mar- 
tin Tbwer,  780;  Menagerie, 787 ;  Mews, 
797;  Middle  Towerr787:  Mint,  788; 
Moat  or  Ditch,  787;  Origin  o£  784; 
Ordnance  Office  and  Stoiebouses,  781 ; 
Orerbnry's  Murder,  784:  Palace,  787: 
Plan  of  the  Tower  in  1663,  786 ;  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Armomj,  787:  Baleigh's 
Imprisonments,  780,  769:  Beoord 
Tower,  781 ;  Becards  and  Keepov, 
781 ;  Kegalia,  or  Crown  Jewels,  788- 
740;  Bait  Tower,  780;  ShakspiBare's 
JUckard  IIL,  784 ;  SmaU  Armoury. 
787;  Sovereigns  resident  in  the  Tower, 
784,  786;  Tower  Guns.  788;  Traitor's 
Gate,  788:  Wakefield  Tower,  781; 
Waterloo  Barracks,  738;  Well  Tower, 
788 ;  Wellington,  Statue  of,  788 ;  White 
Tower,  or  Keep,  784,  788;  Yeomen 
Warders,  786. 
Town  Hill  :  Executions,  741 ;  Postem- 
,  1^  row,  740 :  Tower  Dock,  741 ;  Tower 
-^/E      Liberties,  740;  Tower-street,  741. 

ffli  TOWK«BOYAL,74l. 

' '  »-^  Tksabobt,  tub  :  Barrr's  Design,  Cock- 
Lfl^  pit>  PriiT  Council  Chamber,  Soane's 
^-]l>  I)esign,  Throne  and  Treasurer's  Chair, 
*'t^'.  York  Place,  743. 
'JltV  TliNiTT  House  :  Busts,  748 ;  Corpora- 
"f^t  tion  and  Masters,  748.  743 ;  Old  Tri- 
iSL  iiity  Houses,  Paintings,  748. 
^^y^  Ttbcer  and  "  Ttbuen  Tbbb:"  Elms, 
^-^'^>  the,  748;  Executions,  memorable,  744; 
Oalkyws,  743, 744;  1>  boom,  or  brook, 
748  ;  Tybuxn  Boad  and  Turnpike,  744. 

Uhtvkbsitt  ov  Lohoon.  thb,  746. 

YauxuallGabdbhs:  Admisaioiwnoney, 


748 ;  Canute's  Trench,  746 ;  IVux.  or 
Yaux,  746;  Fireworks,  748;^  Fortiflca. 
tions,  745 ;  Pnlke's  Hall,  or  Tkukeshall, 
746;  Goldsmith  at  YauxhaU,  747; 
Hayman's  Pictures,  748;  Hogarth's 
Gold  Ticket,  746;  Hogarth's  Pic- 
tures, 746, 748  i  Lamps,  747 ;  Morland, 
Sir  Samuel,  746;  Music  and  Singers, 
748;  Music-house,  Orchestra,  and 
Botunda,  747;  Pepys's  Yisits,  746; 
Booms,  old.  746 ;  Boubiliae's  Statues  of 
MUton  and  HandeL746:  Sale  of  Pio- 
tanf»  748;  BilTtt  Tiekets»  746;  Spec- 


tator,  the,  747;  Spring  Garden,  746; 
Suppers,  748 ;  Tyera's  Lease,  746^Tyera, 
Death  of,  in  the  Gardens,  747 ;  Yittoria 
Fftto  and  Waterloo  Spectacle,  748; 
Wycherley*s  account,  746. 

Walbbook,  748. 

Wappiro  :  Ames,  theship-chandler;  John 
Day  and  l^lop  iW;  Execution 
Dock ;  Jeffreys,  Judge,  killed,  74»;  Ta- 
Terns,  Wappuig  Old  Stairs,  760. 

Watxb-bupplt  op  LoiiDoif:  Artesian 
Wells,  761;  Chelsea  Works,  760;  Con- 
duits, 888 ;  DaUy  Supply.  751 ;  London 
Bridge  Works,  66 ;  East  London  Works, 
750;  Grand  Junction  Works,  760; 
Hampstead  Works.  761;  Lambeth 
Works,  761;  Morice's  Jet.  750;  Mew 
BiTcr,  660;  Sonthwark  and  YauxhaU 
Works,  761 :  Wells  in  London,  761 ; 
West  Middlesex  Works,  760;  York 
Buildings  Works,  694. 

Watuho-stbbit  :  its  History  and 
Bottte,  758. 

Wax-wobk  Shows:  Dubourg's,  753; 
Montanari's,  753;  Oriental  and  Turk- 
ish Museum.  766;  Queen's  Baxaar, 
768 ;  Salmon's  Wax-work,  808.  Tus- 
saud's  :  Chamber  of  Horrors,  Hall  of 
Kings,  Napoleon  Belies,  BeUcs.  Mis- 
cellaneous,  864;  Tusaaud,  Madame, 
863.    Westminster  Abbey,  753. 

Wx8TMiir8TBB,756-768:  Abingdon-street, 
Almonry,  Artilleir-place,  S.  Anne's- 
lane.  Barton-street,  Broadway,  Canon- 
row,  756;  Charles-ttreet,  Dean's-yard, 
Duke,  Pludyer,  and  Francis  Streets, 
Gardener's- lane,  Gate-house,  Great 
George-street,  757;  Horseferry,  877; 
James-street,  481;  King-street,  Mill- 
bank-street,  768 ;  Palace-yard  (New  and 
Old),  Palmer's  Yillsgc,  769 ;  Park-street, 
Petty  France,  Prince's-etreet,  Queen- 
souare,  Bochester-row,  Sanctuary,  760; 
Signs,  old,  766;  Thomey  Island.  766 ; 
TothiU  Fields  and  TothiU-street,  761 ; 
Tufton-street,  Yictoria-street,  Yine- 
street,  Wood-street,  Woolstaple,  768. 

Wbstmirstbb  Hall:  Coronation  and 
Christmas  Festivals,  764,  766 ;  CourU 
of  Justice,  764 :  Dimensions,  768 ; 
FeasU  in,  764;  Galilee,  768;  Heaven, 
Hell,  and  Purgatory,  764;  Parliaments, 
764;  Bichaid  II.,  768;  Boof;  763; 
Shops  or  Stalls,  766;  Statues,  763;  S. 
Stephen's  Porch,  768 ;  Trials  in,  764 ; 
William  Rufus,  768 ;  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  763. 

Whitbchapkl,  766. 

WHITBCBOSa-STBBBT,  766. 

Whitepbiabs:  Alsatia,  767;  Carmelite 
Convent,  766;  FencinfMnasters,  Fri- 
aiy-house.  Players  and  Poets,  Sanctn- 
•iy,767. 

Whitbhall:  Banqueting  House,  769; 
Chapel,  166, 769 ;  Charles  I.,  Execution 
of,  769 ;  Charles  II.,  770,  frl ;  Crom- 
well at,  770;  Downing-street,  778; 
Elixabetii  at,  769;  Fife  House,  770; 
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liie  at,  771 ;  Gardens  and  Diala,  771 ; 
Goreniment  Offices,  773;  HearjVIIL 
relmilt,  768}  Holbein  at^  768:  ^njro 
Jones's  Plan,  769;  James  ]  ^89; 
JamesII.,771;  )fai7at768;I  onal 
Clob-hooae,  778;  Paiiiament  ^68; 
Portland  Moseara  and  Vast  72; 
Portland  Stone,  768 ;  Remains  the 
Old  Palaee,  771 ;  Scotland-yai  rTS ; 
Whitehall  Gardens  and  Yard.  77  «i  Vol- 
ley's Palace,  767 ;  York  Place,  767. 
WrnDowa  or  Paihted  kvd  Stauicd 
GLAas  t  Churches  and  Chapels :  All 
Saints*  (S.  John's  Wood  and  Margaret- 
street),  8.  Andrew's,  S.  Barnabas',  S. 
Bride's,  8.  Catherine's  Cree,  Christ 
Chnreh,  8.  Dnnttan's  W.,  778 ;  S.  Don- 
Stan's  £^  8.  George's,  8.  Giles's,  Ira- 
maculate  Conception,  S.James*^  774; 
S.  John's,  8.  Katherine's,  S.  Leonard's. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  S.  If  amret's,  775 ;  S. 
Mary's^  8.  St^hen's,  Temple  Churdi, 


Abber.   77«.      

Crosby  Hall,  field  of  CMb 
Gold,  Guildhal],  Inns  of  Gout,  1 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  Lambeth  Pal 
Liatovel  House,  Northiunbert 
House,  Lambeth  Pedlar,  Soaae  ] 
seum,  8. 8tephen*t  Porch,  778. 

ZooLOttfOAL  Socmr'a  GABDXira,  ti 
Admiarion  of  Members  to  the  Soo 
781 ;  Animals,  early,  779 ;  Aquatk 
Tarium,  780;  Cost  of  Animals,  7 
Founders,  779;  Lake,  Begenfs  Ti 
779 :  Menagerie,  the,  conmeaced,  7 
Museum,  719  i  Number  of  Anim 
781;  Prospectus,  original,  779 ;  Pnl 
AdmisBion  of.  781 1  fiafflea,  Sir  S^  7 
Bent  of  Garaens,  781 :  Boyal  Do* 
779;  Society  Institated,  779;  Site,  7 
Toaf«r  Menanrie,  779 ;  Viaitoni,  Kb 
her  of,  781 ;  Zoological  Chih,  779. 

Zoological  Ga&dsitb,  tem  Suia 
781. 


ADDmoIia  AND  COUKCTIONB,  783-784. 


THE  END. 


LOUDON  : 
f  wt  noMov,  Lsmr,  Am  iKAaKLTi^ 
ifMt  N«v  aims  MdMnsriMft,  . 
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